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SCISSOBS, 


[ParaKTapb  153.] 

HQV.  BICHASD  WATHE  PABKEB,  X.  C,  SUBIOTS  JSTCEB.  07 
a  J.  WISS,  VEWABE,  H.  J.,  RELATIVE  TO  SCX880ES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  8^  1009, 
CoanfiiTEB  ON  Wats  and  ^^Ieans, 

Bouse  of  Repreaentatii'eB. 

Gentlemex  :  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  letter  from 
Frederick  C  J.  Wiss,  president  of  the  J.  TViss  &  Sons  Company,  of 
Xewark.  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  shears,  scissors,  razors,  and  cutlery 
of  different  kinds,  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  that  industry  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  in  certain  particulars,  seating  that  the  wissors 
industry  now  requires  fully  as  much  protection  a'fe  is  affonled  by 
present  schedules,  and  that  to  encourage  the  making  of  small  scis- 
sors the  tariff  should  be  materially  increased;  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  successfully  compete  with  the  line  of  small  sci^-^irs  of 
which  great  quantities  are  imported,  and  that  what  little  effort  they 
make  in  this  line  is  more  of  a  fad  than  a  paying  pn>no>ition. 

It  is  likewise  urged  that  if  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  upon  arti- 
cles which  they  manufacture  it  would  certainly  call  owl  a  gn'at  many 
of  their  present  employees,  and  attention  is  called  to  th?  fact  that  the 
average  rate  on  scissors  is  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  while  on 
almost  all  other  cutlery  it  ranges  from  75  to  00  per  cent,  or  even  100 
per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  is  generally  recognized  in  the 
trade,  the  making  of  scissors  is  a  great  deal  more  particular  and  more 
difficult  than  is  the  manufacturing  of  any  other  line  of  cutlery. 

I  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  this  letter  to  you.  The  J.  Wiss  A 
Sons  Company  has  the  highest  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  cut- 
lery, and  their  character  is  esteemed  by  the  business  conHiniuity  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  I  know  that  any  representations  that 
they  make  are  to  "be  fully  relied  upon  in  every  resiMM-t. 
Very  respectfully, 

Richard  Wayne  1'arkkr. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  January  7,  lf)09, 

Hon.  R.  Wayne  Pabker, 

Home  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  agitation  of  tariff  revision  no  fake  (he 
liberty  to  inquire  if  you  can  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  way 
to  protect  our  interests. 

As  explained  to  you  when  at  our  works  the  scissors  indnsti-y  re- 
quires protection  fully  as  great  as  on  the  pre<<'iit  schedules,  jiiid  to 
encourage  the  making  of  small  scissors  the  tariff  should  Ix*  niiiti  rinl]y 
increased.  We  have  never  been  able  to  succepsfully  compete  with  tlie 
line  of  small  wissors  of  which  great  quantities  are  imported.  We  are 
doing  a  little  in  this  line,  but  so  very  little  that  it  is  more  of  a  fad 
than  a  paying  proposition. 

Should  the  tariff  be  reduced  in  any  wav  it  would  certainly  cull  out 
a  great  many  of  our  present  employees,  llie  average  rate  on  scissors 
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is  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  while  on  almost  all  other  cutlery  it 
ranges  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  or  even  100  per  cent,  and  the  trade  as  a 
general  rule  recognizes  that  the  making  of  scissors  is  a  great  deal  more 
particular  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  making  any  other  line  of 
^  caUeiy. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  suggestions  you  can  furnish  on 
this  matter,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co., 

Per  Frederick  G.  J.Wisa. 


KNIVES  AND  PLIEBS. 

[PunigraphB  153  riid  liO.] 

HOK.  T.  S.  FASSETT,  H.  C,  STTBHITS  CORB£SPOND£NC£  WITH 
THE  CSOHE  &  CABBIEB  HAKITFACTURIHO  COKPAJrT,  ELXIAA, 
H.  T.,  RELATIVE  TO  FLIERS  AND  KNIVES. 

January  8,  1909. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Ilouse  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  for  the  consid- 
eration of  your  committee  a  letter  from  the  Cronk  &  Carrier  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  making  certain  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  change  in  the  present  law  regarding 
the  stamping  of  the  place  of  manufacture  on  imported  goods. 

This  concern  is  composed  of  hig^-class  gentlemen,  and  their  sug- 
gestions strike  me  as  good  ones  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
your  committtee,  which  I  know  they  will  receive.  I  have  asked  this 
company  to  submit  a  brief  to  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  increases  in  the  cutlery  duties,  wliich  it  mentions. 
Your,  very  truly, 

J.  £.  Fassett. 


Elmira.  N.  Y.,  Devvmher  26, 1908. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Fassett.  M.  C. 

WashliKjtoii.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fassett:  As  you  can  do  more  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  a  minute  than  we  could  do  in  a  week,  we  will 
ask  you  to  kindly  see  that  the  taritf  on  pliers  of  all  kinds  from 
Germany  is  raised  to  about  45  per  cent.  We  think  the  present  tariff 
is  about  30  per  cent,  but  we  can  not  make  the  goods  at  the  price  the 
Germans  are  selling  them  in  this  country,  and  we  would  like  to  be 
in  a  position  where  they  will  not  cost  us  any  more  than  the  German 
goods  cost  laid  down  in  this  country.  On  an  equal  basis  we  could 
get  our  share  of  the  business,  but  with  the  present  tarilF  it  is  im- 
possible to  compete.  On  the  balance  of  our  line  the  tariff  is  all 
right  with  the  exception  of  a  cheap  two-blade  pocketknife,  one  that 
the  Germans  are  selling  in  this  country  at  $1.30,  which  costs  us  about 
$1.65  to  make.   On  the  balance  of  the  line  we  can  conpipete.  The 
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law  is  that  all  goods  shall  be  stamped  ''made  in  Germany."  The 
goods  are  brought  into  this  country  so  stamped,  but  after  arriving 
me  stamp  is  ground  off  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  nothing  to 
show  where  the  goods  were  made,  and  they  are  being  sold  as  if  made 
in  America.  We  think  the  law  should  be  changed  to  make  it  a 
cnminal  offense  to  grind  the  name  off  on  any  goods  where  the  law 
:^)ec]fies  that  the  goods  must  be  stamped  as  made  in  the  country 
they  are  shipped  from. 

Sincerely,  yours,  The  Cronk  &  Carrier  Mfg.  Co., 

By  C.  F.  Carrier,  President. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dfcemher  30^  1908, 

Hon.  J.  S.  Kassett, 

House  of  Hepresentativex^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  I>eab  Mb.  Fassett:  I  note  in  yours  of  the  28th  that  you  say  it 
will  be  hard  to  lift  any  rates.  I  had  understood  that  it  was  pmpo^cd 
to  revise  the  tariff,  making  rates  higher  where  the^  were  needed  and 
lower  where  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  business  in  this  coun- 
try, and  not  that  a  revision  was  net^ssarily  a  reduction.  I  believe 
JUfr.  Payne  will  so  understand  it,  and  hope  that  you  can  obtain  tlie 
change  we  suggested. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  we  arc, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Chonk  &.  Carrif.r  Mfo.  Co., 
By  C.  F.  Carrier,  Pirnidi  nt. 


TABLE  Cl'TLEnY. 

[raniffnil>b  1.V>.] 

HOH.  EDWIH  DENBT,  U.  STTBUITS  LETTER  07  THE  HATIOHAL 
CUIXEB-T  COMPAHY,  PETBOIT,  IQCH.,  BELATITi^  TO  TABIFF 
OH  HOUSEHOLD  EHIVES. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  JJ,  lUOS, 

Hon.  Edwih  Denby,  M.  C, 

WasMnfjton^  D,  G. 

I>EAB  Sib: 

*«••••• 

"We  are  intereste*!  as  to  whether  there  will  1m»  nny  ri'duction  in  the 
tariff  on  foreign  cutlery.  We  still  find  fort'i^in  inanufactiirtTs  alilf» 
to  pay  the  present  duties  on  butcher  and  hnusi'holil  knives  niul  uiiiicr- 
seli  us  on  both  hi^h-grade  and  cheap  goods.  AVe  do  not  think  tliiit 
the  present  tariff  is  any  too  high  on  cutlery,  and  although  the  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  concerted  action  on  the  i>art  of  the  cutlery  manu- 
facturers to  a]>pear  before  the  tariff  commission  of  tlie  House,  we  are 
satisfied  that  any  reduction  of  the  tariflf  on  cutlery  would  Ire  detri- 
ment to  our  business;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  a 
profit  on  our  goods  if  we  had  to  meet.foreipi  (■om|>etition  through 
any  reduction  of  the  tariff.  If  there  is  any  data  you.  would  like  to 
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have,  such  as  prosent  prices,  costs,  etc.,  we  would  be  pleased  to  send 
the  same  on  to  you. 

Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  you  will  put  forward  on  any  of  these 
projects,  we  are. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Xatiosal  Ci'ti-ert  Compant, 
Per  H.  D.  Had£mpeu>t,  Manager, 


THE  HABADrOTON  CUTLEBY  CO.,  SOtTTHBBIDQE,  MA^.,  UBOES 
BETEVnOH  OF  FSESEHT  BUTIES  OH  TABLE  CTTTIEBT. 

SouTHBRiDOB,  Mass.,  NoremheT  SO,  1908, 

GOMUITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washiiif/eon^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Concerning  Harrington  Cutlery  Company,  South- 
bridge,  Mass.:  Cnpitnl  stock,  $:J0,O0O;  number  of  hands,  50;  wages 
and  salaries,  $;W.0OO;  sales  at  home,  $00,000;  sales  abroad,  $4,000; 
originally  established  in  1818;  continued,  by  individuals  and  part- 
nerships (in  HHrrin<jton  name),  in  a  small  way,  until  1902,  when 
present  company  was  incorporated;  growth  at  present  being  very 
rapid. 

Schedule  C,  pnragrapth  155,  interests  us,  and  we  irery  strongly  urge 
that  present  rate  be  maintained,  in  order  that  we  may  continue  pres- 
ent standard  of  wages.  Some  grades  of  cutlery  manufactured  by  ua 
would  be  entirely  eliminated  should  rates  on  same  be  reduced. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  favorable  ctmsideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harrington  Cuti.eby  Compant, 
CiiAS.  D.  Harrington,  Treunurer, 


BEPBESEirtATITES  OF  AHEBICAN  HANUFACTUBESS  STTGaEST 
A  ItAXDKUM  AND  lONIHUH  FOB  TABU:  CUTLEBY. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtan^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  The  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery  respectfully  sub- 
mit for  vour  consideration  that  tlioir  total  sales  in  1896  were  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000;  in  1906,  $.3  000,000. 

That  they  have  no  trust,  combination,  or  agreement  as  to  selling 
prices. 

That  their  total  cnpitalization  is  $2,500,000,  much  less  than  the 
actual  amount  invented. 

That  on  this  oa])ita1ization  in  the  last  ten  years  dividends  have  not 
averaged  over  C  per  ceiit. 

That  sellinr;  pi  ices  on  their  entire  output  are  from  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  lower  tluni  in  18!*0. 

Xiiat  70  per  cent  of  ihe  cost. of  production  is  labor. 
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The  mai^n  of  pro6t  being,  as  above  shown,  small,  no  serious  re- 
duction in  selling  prices  to  meet  foreign  competition  can  be  made 
except  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  wage-earners. 

In  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  committee's  views  we  submit  for  con- 
sideration a  schedule  which  shows  substantial  reductions  through  the 
entire  list,  both  on  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties^  and  on  common 
knives  and  forks,  which  represent  in  dollars  one-third  at  least  of  Uie 
entire  producticm  of  the  trade,  the  reduction  is  from  45  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  More  tiian  this  this  industry  can  not  stand 
without  serious  detriment. 

We  earnestly  urge  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariif  in  place  of  the 
present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany,  which  puts  a  premium  upwn 
undervaluation  and  leaves  us  powerless  to  prevent  it.  If  such  be 
adopted,  the  daties  here  submitted  should  be  fixed  as  the  minimum 
rates. 

TaVle,  tefcA«r.  carHnff,  cooks',  huntinff,  hitchen,  bread,  butter,  veffetabte.  fr%U, 
pie,  cheete,  plumbert',  paittt€r»\  pattet,  artitW,  and  thoe  knives,  forks,  and 
tte^,  finUhed  or  unfinWied. 


With  hitndlea  of  motber-of  -peArl,  iball,  or  Ivory  

With  haodles  of  deerborn  

With  haodles  of  b«id  rubber,  solid  bone,  oelltiltdd,  or  wmy  Prrozylln  mnirrinl.. 
Wltta  h&sdlet  of  «oy  other  material  thui  those  abOT«  tnentluned,  except  lu  bf  - 
low  noted  


In  addition,  on  all  the  above  articles,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  above-named  articles  shall  pay  a  duty  of  less 
than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Table  knives  and  forks,  commonly  called  "scale  tane,"  with  riveted 
handles  of  cocobolo,  ebony,  or  bone,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  either  or  any  of  the  above  arti- 
cles imported  in  any  other  manner  than  hafted  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  last  paragraph  is  to  prevent  blades  and  handles  being  im- 
ported, as  now,  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  being  put  to{;t'ther  here, 
obviously  taking  advantage  of  the  onscurity  of  tne  present  bill  to 
avoid  payment  of  proper  duties. 

Ihe  steel  parts,  we  are  advised,  now  come  in  under  paragraph  135, 
under  the  clause  "steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  specihcally  pro- 
vided for,"  at  so  much  per  pound.  We  can  not  find  at  what  rate  the 
handles  are  dutiable  at  present.  In  our  opinion,  the  duty  should  be 
made  so  high  on  goods  imi>orted  in  parts  that  the  goods  themselves 
come  in  in  a  finished  condition  in  their  proper  cta^s. 

C.  F.  SMrnr, 

H.  \.  C^l-RTTSS, 

ComiwUtee  Representing  Manufacturers  of  Tahle  Cuth  nj, 
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FILES  AND  RASPS. 

[I>Hl-HKr«llb  ITiO.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SAHITEL  K.  NICHOLSON,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  NICH- 
OLSON FILE  COHPANT,  OF  PBOYIDENCE,  B.  L,  BXLATITE  TO 
FILES  AND  TTTRTR.  PRICES. 

Friday,  January  16^  1909. 
The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  live  in  Frovidenoe,  R.  I.? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  connected  with  the  file  manufacturing 
business.   Will  you  please  ^ve  us  the  name  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  Nicholson  File  Company,  of  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  and  I  occupy  the  position  of  president. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  NicHouoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing files  for  how  long  8 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Do  you  mean  individually;  myself? 
The  Chairman..  Yourself;  yes,. sir. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Personally  since  1878. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  corporation,  I  suppose,  is  older  than  that, 
or  the  firm  preceding  it? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  "Xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Miles  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  11th  of  December,  and  made  a  statement  concerning 
an  invoice  of  files  whidi  he  said  was  a  copy  of  the  original,  and 
showing  a  bill  for  files  manufactured  here  and  sold  abroad,  where, 
according  to  the  statement,  the  price  made  for  export  was  $1S^.28, 
and  the  duty  on  the  invoice,  if  those  files  had  been  imported  into 
the  United  States,  or  similar  files  had  been  imported,  would  have 
been  $248.75.  The  inventory  is  here  in  the  hearings,  and  you  may 
look  it  over  if  you  have  not  seen  Mr.  Miles's  statement. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  saw  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald  pub- 
lished the  next  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  I ' 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  invoice? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  that  particular  invoice,  no,  sir;  and  it  is, 
perliaps,  quite  a  long  story. 
The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  story,  then ;  give  us  the  facts  in 

relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  company  was  incorporated  in  18G4,  and  up 
to  1891  we  confined  the  entire  marketing  of  our  product  to  America. 
Since  1891  we  have  endeavored  to  get  a  portion  of  the  world's  trade. 
In  seeking  that  trade  we  have  met  conditions  as  we  have  found  them, 
varying  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  The  standard  list — 
all  files  are  sold  on  a  price  list — is  tlie  old  Sheffield  list,  which  seems 
to  be  in  universal  use  throughout  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States.  That  list  was  adopted  by  the  Sheffield  File  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  1872,  and  made  up  on  a  basis  largely  of  hand  work, 
the  cost  of  hand  work,  and  it  never  has  been  changed.  Now,  in  order 
to  introduce  our  files  we  have  to  sell  on  that  list,  which  is  not  at  all 
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(xmstent  with  the  J^merican  cost,  at  all  events,  of  61es;  m  other 
words,  some  files  on.  t^li&t  list  tliat  we  are  obliged  to  furnish  may  go 
into  a  man's  store  in  Tlongkong  or  in  Birminghftm  or  anywhere 
else;  and  stHne  of  the  Hies  on  that  list  would  figrure  out  as  &Ir.  Miles 
has  undoubtedly  stated.  And  whwe  it  appears  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dealer  or  jobber  to  discriminate  in  his  purchases — that  is,  to  buy 
frwn  us  a  certain  line  that  will  be  to  his  decided  advantage — why, 
the  duty  would  fi^ire  out  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  Mr. 
Miles  has  said,  although  I  think  his  statement  is  a  little  confusing 
in  that  he,  as  I  undei*wtood  it.  said  the  price  to  domestic  cimsimicr 
f(ff  this  invoice  was  40  per  cent  mare  than  the  price  for  export. 
Now,  there  is  a  wide  variation  

The  Chaikmatt.  I  did  not  quite  get  your  last  statement. 

Mr.  KicHOLsoN.  His  statement  as  I  read  it  was,  that  the  price 
charged  this  exporter  on  the  particular  bill  that  he  submitted  sliowed 
40  per  cent  higher  price  paid  by  a  consumer  in  this  country  than  the 
price  charged  the  export  commission  house.   Now,  tiiere  is  a  wide 

difierence  between  piirchasers  ■ 

The  Chaibica^.  Here  is  his  statement,  [Reads:] 

Th«y  are  of  20  dl0erent  leDRtha  and  alsefl.  The  price  to  the  domestic  ron- 
samer  on  tUs  Invoice  is  $^4.90,  or  40  per  cent  more  than  the  price  for  exiwrt. 
Tbia  could  be  -verified  very  easily  If  the  committee  would  InrefltlKate  what  is 
c&iled  the  file  trtiBt,  tbe  Nicbolson  File  Company,  who  are  nld  to  control  tbe 
oitlre  me  business  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  his  statement  about  the  cost 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  the  jobber  who  buys  those  files  on  the 
other  ade  at  this  price  resells  to  the  dealer^  and  the  dealer  resells 
ih^  to  the  consumer.   There  are  two  margins  of  profit.   The  con- 
sumer in  this  country  is  not  supposed  to  buy  as  low  as  first  hand. 
There  ma;  be  exceptions  to  that,  like  the  large  railroads  or  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  as  a  rule  the  consumer  does  not  expect  to  buy  his  sup- 
plies at  as  low  a  price  as  the  lai^  distributer. 

Now,  there  is  another  factor  that  enters  into  that  Wlien  we 
started  to  develop  our  export  business,  we  found  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a  variation  in  the  selling  prices  of  American  files,  ran^ring 
anywhere  from  20  to  30  per  cent;  that  is,  the  concern  that  had  pro- 
duced standard  files  for  a  term  of  years,  and  had  produced  more  good 
high-grade  product,  and  thereby  had  earned  a  reputation  witli  the 
ccmsumer,  his  files  were  called  for,  and  the  dealer  had  to  keep  them ; 
and  it  made  a  difference  in  price  which  gradually  grew,  as  I  suy,  to  a 
difference  of  26  to  30  per  ^nt  between  his  goods  and  those  nimlo  bv 
his  competitor.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear,  but  it  i«  all 
reputation,  due  to  production  for  years  of  superior  quality. 

The  CsAiBMAN.  Bight  there,  when  you  sell  files  abroad,  who  do  you 
sell  them  to? 

JVIr.  NiCHOLSOi*-  The  largest  distributers.   We  sell  direct. 

The  Chaihman.  The  largest  distributers  abroad?   Do  you  sell 
them  in  wholesale  quantities  when  you  sell  abroad,  and  you  give  them 
wholesale  prices? 
Air.  NicHOUSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  sell  files  here,  to  whom  do  you  sell 
them?  you  sell  them  to  tne  large  distributers  and  to  the  small 

dealers! 
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Mr.  NicHOUtON.  Not  to  the  small  dealers  as  a  rule.  We  do  not 
cater  to  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Hien  you  sell  to  the  large  distributers  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  the  large  distributers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  the  class  of  people  who  buy  is 
concerned,  it  is  similar  in  both  countries? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  because  in  this  country,  due  to  the  com- 
I>etition  which  we  have  absorbed  from  time  to  time — certain  competi- 
tion— we  found  those  factories  selling  to  large  consumers  and  to 
medium  consumers.  Those  particular  files  had  a  certain  reputation, 
and  were  called  for,  and  we  continued  to  supply  those,  meeting  the 
same  conditions  that  we  encountered. 

The  Chai&mak.  You  have  a  regular  price  list,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Nicholson ! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  a  regular  price  list  here  in  America. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  run  through  a  good'many  years! 
Mr.  NicHoiiSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  per  dozen  varies  according  to  the 
length  of  a  file  of  a  similar  class? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  The  length  and  the  grade.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 

are  3,500  varieties  of  files. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Carried  in  stock.  We  probably  make  6,500 
varieties  of  files  to  meet  the  deman^Js. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  a  catalogue  of  prices  that  cover  the  total 
product  ? 

Mr.  NzCHOLSOK.  I  have  not  a  catalogue,  but  I  have  a  few  files  here; 
and  I  have  a  price  list.  Will  you  pardon  me  one  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  wanted  to  sa;^  that  the  Nicholson  file — on  which 
we  had  built  up  a  reputation  in  tHis  country  that  ciuililod  it  to  have  a 
demand  that  paid  us  20  or  25  per  cent  more  for  our  files  than  those 
of  other  American  makes,  and  that  was  the  file  that  we  selected  to 
push  for  certain  markets  of  the  world,  believing  that  if  we  once  got 
that  file  introduced  it  would  stand  on  its  own  merit,  and  that  wo 
could  possibly  advance  prices  over  there.  That  business  we  were 
willing  to  do,  and  have  been  up  to  this  time;  and  probably  few  con- 
cerns m  America  have  gone  for  that  class  of  trade  any  more  earnestly 
than  the  Nicholson  File  Company.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  metho<& 
that  we  have  in  our  business,  the  system  of  conducting  and  directing 
the  foreign  business  throughout  the  world,  we  believe,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  systems  in  any  other  American  factories. 

Now,  what  has  antagonized  us,  perhaps,  and  I  call  it  antagonism, 
with  this  New  York  connection  is  this  fact,  that  we  have  selected 
good,  smart  men,  college  men  in  every  instance,  trained  them  in  our 
factory,  and  sent  them  from  our  factory  to  almost  every  civilized  part 
of  the  globe,  representing  only  our  product,  and  introducing  our 
product.  We  taught  them  alone.  We  have  gone  back  of  those  New 
York  commission  houses — I  would  not  care  to  have  that  published 
if  I  could  helj)  it — that  last  statement — but  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  get  commissions  from  both  sides,  for  buying  and  for  selling;  and 
we  wanted  to  either  give  the  trade  that  difference  or  keep  it  ourselves. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  what  you  say  goes  into  the  record. 
Mr.  Dalzkjll.  I  think  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  a  fact.  We  are  as  friendly  with  those  people 
as  we  can  be;  we  do  more  or  less  business  with  tliera.  But  you  can 
readily  understand  tljat  in  establishing  our  connections  direct  with, 
say.  Buenos  Aires,  XleUwurne.  St.  Petersburg:,  or  elsewhere,  we  did 
not  have  to  depend  upon  these  houses  for  financing  bills  and  pay 
them  premiums,  but  we  took  the  chances  ourwlve>. 

The  Chairman.  What  brought  your  succ^  in  building  up  that 
foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well.  sir.  it  has  been  in  every  in.stance  successful. 

The  Chairman,  You  hold  a  good-sized  trade? 

Mr.  Niciioi^N.  Yes;  and  a  growing  trade  up  to  a  year  ago.  Of 
course,  not  alone  because  we  have  entered  their  markets,  but  because 
other  progressive  nations  have  entered  the  markets,  and  these  foreign 
countries  are  fast  adopting  our  methods  of  protecting  and  building 
up  and  fostering  their  own  industries.  I  will  give  you  one  illus- 
tration  

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  pay  a  tariff  when  you 
sell  abroad? 

Mr.  NicHoi-SON.  We  arc  beginning  to  pay  a  tariff,  and  that  is  be- 
ginning to  shut  us  off.  For  instance,  I  will  give  you  one  illustration: 
In  1900  we  probably  sold  $(;0,(HK)  worth  of  tiles  in  Japan.  It  does 
not  seem  ver^  much,  benmse  the  industry  is  sniull.  You  mu^^t  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  small,  edged  tool  industry,  and  it  doe*;  not  go  into 
values  heavily.  But  we  .sold  $(iO.(K)0  worth  in  Japan,  and  then  they 
introdu<%d  a  protective  tariff.  The  (iovernmcntV  instructions  weiv 
to  foster  their  own  industi-y,  to  demand  them  in  their  shops,  and  the 
railroads  were  especially  re<]iie;-ted  to  u-e  home  products.  'I'he  result 
was  that  they  put  up  with  very  inferir)r  goods,  and  are  still  doing 
that,  although  they  are  growing,  and  are  inlnMhicing  our  method*?  of 
machinery  and  sy>tenis.  and  in  time  will  starve  out  our  hu'-ine-s, 
X>ur  business  has  been  reduced  tliis  >Tar.  I  do  not  suppose  wo  will 
sell  to  exceed  $8,000  in  Japan. 

The  Chaibsean.  How  does  their  rate  of  duty  compare  with  ours? 

Mr.  N.ICHOLBON.  It  is  lower,  but  they  are  in  their  infancy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  their  duty',  their  ad 
valorem  duty,  compared  with  ours? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  Roughly,  I  should  think  that  their  duty  did  not 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  ours,  but  this  is  their  first  attempt  at  a  duly. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  a  tariff  on  these  articles  in  Germany 
and  France? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trade  there? 

Mr.  NicHOi^N.  Well,  we  have  had  a  wm^iderable  trade  in  both 
of  those  countries.  We  find  it  more  diflirult  to  retain  that  trade 
now.  Our  files,  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  like  a  razor;  if 
the  consumer  demands  them  he  rather  slicks  out  and  calls  f(jr  them, 
and  forces  the  trade  to  keep  them.  Now,  we  have  established,  by 
being  in  those  countries  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  a  certain  reputation, 
and  that  reputation  will  create  and  make  a  demand  for  our  files  to 
some  extent  for  some  time. 

Hie  Chairman.  You  make  the  files  now  by  machinery  entirelji 
00  far  as  the  cutting  ia  concerned,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  these  files  that  are  used  by  blacksmiths, 
and  so  forth;  you  make  those  by  machinery? 

Mr.  NiOHOUON.  Yes;  all  of  the  processes. 

The  Chairuan.  Of  course,  there  nas  been  a  reduction  of  cost  in 
that  respect,  has  there  not;  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  labor  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  probably  not 
been  reduced,  but  has  advanced  from  8*to  8  per  cent,  I  should  say, 
within  the  last  five  or  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  high  wages? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  both  on  account  of  the  high  wages,  and  the 
fact  tliat  you  can  not  get  the  work  per  day  out  of  the  laborer  or  the 
job  worker.  He  is  not  the  efficient  workman  that  he  was  five  or 
seven  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  yon  been  mining  files  by  doing 
this  work  by  machinery? 
Mr.  NiCHouoN.  Since  1866. 
The  Chairman.  1865? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes^  sir;  we  have  constantly  been  making  im- 
provements. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  cutting  was  done  by  machinery  in  1865? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Both  the  cutting  and  the  grinding  and  the 
foreing. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  page  4471  of  the  Tariff 
Hearings  before  you,  which  purports  to  give  an  invoice  of  these 
goods,  and  will  you  tell  us  whether  the  list  there  correctly  represents 
your  list  prices,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  4470  and  continuing? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  witness  stated  that 
he  had  his  lists  of  prices  with  him.   Won't  you  let  him  read,  them? 

The  Chairuan.  These  are  particular  files,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
him  cover  these  particular  kmds  of  files  that  are  picked  out.  Just 
look  over  that,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  see  whether  that  represents  cor- 
rectly your  list.  You  will  leave  one  of  those  lists  with  the  clerk, 
Mr.  Nicholson  ? 

Mr.  NicHouiON.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  but  what  these  lists 
are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  list  is  your  list  price.   Then  the  discounts 
there — 70,  ^  and  2  per' cent  oflf — is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  any  actual  sale;  do  you  sell 
as  low  as  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes;  we  sell  very  much  lower  than  that.  That 
is  the  price  that  the  consumer  paid  in  this  country — that  he  claims 
that  the  consumer  paid  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  sell  very  much  lower  to  the 
consumer  in  this  country  than  that? 

Mr.  NicHOUON.  Very  much.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  prices — the  discounts  that 
you  make — upon  l&rpfi  Iota?  • 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  sell— that  is  a  pretty  pointed  question  to  put, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  to  the  small  consumer^  a  wagon  concernj  we 
will  say,  as  compared  with  the  railroads  in  this  country,  who  might 
buy  .^.000  or  10.000  dozen  files  a  year.  This  consumer  might  buy  pos- 
sibly 500  or  600  dozen  and  would  not  be  ^titled  to  the  price.  Tliat 
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price  I  should  consider  a  fair  price  to  the  small  or  medium  consumer 
on  a  high-grade  file.  He  could  buy  files  in  this  country  26  per  cent 
cheaper  than  that,  and  of  our  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  per  oent  diaper  than  that! 

Mr.  KicHOLSOK.  At  least 

The  Chaibman.  Doyou  mean  25  per  cent  off  of  that  figure  of  70, 
and  2  per  cent?    What  other  discount  do  you  give? 

Mr.  KicHOLSON.  He  could  buy  files  at  80  per  cent  off,  which  ia 
very  much  lower  than  70,  and  2  par  cent  of  American  manu- 
facture— the  same  small  consumer  could. 

Mr.  Gainzs.  The  same  files  I 

Mr.  KicHOLSON.  No,  sir;  that  ia  tiie  Kieholaon  file.  That  ia  the 

high-grade  file  made  in  America. 
The  Chaibman.  At  80  per  cent  off? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  he  said  cheaper  than  that.    I  understand  that 
the  witjiess  is  talking  about  the  same  files  that  are  represented  here. 
The  Chairhan.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  that  consumer  could  not  If  he  ia  the 
consumer  that  I  think  he  is,  and  if  he  buys  three  or  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dozen  a  year,  that  would  be  a  low  price  to  that  consumer  on  the 
Kicholson  file.  But  files,  however,  are  sold  to  consumers  in  this 
«)untry,  very  large  consumers,  at  a  considerably  less  price  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Gaines  developed  the  fact  that  a  differ- 
ent grade  of  files  was  sold  at  a  larger  discount.  Will  you  not  tell  us 
whether  your  list  of  prices  is  graded  according  to  the  grade  of  file, 
in  the  first  place;  and  whether  you  take  that  into  consideration  in 
making  that  list;  that  is,  whether  the  fite  is  of  a  higher  or  a  lower 
grade r 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  the  list  ia  always  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  Every  file  maker,  and  there  are  something  like  25  in 
the  country  to-day,  is  selling  from  one  uniform  price  list  Now,  the 
discounts  vary  according  to  the  maker's  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  mill  bastard  file  of  fi  inches,  the  first  article 
on  the  list  there.    Do  you  have  different  grades  of  those  files? 

Mr.  NicHOi^N.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  list  price  $8.60,  and  is  it  the  same  on  all 
grades  of  tiiat  length  of  file? 

Mr.  NiCHOUON.  The  list  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  is  the  same  on  all  grades  9 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  grades.  The  discounts  will  vary, 
however,  30  per  cent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  list  prices  of  all  manufacturers  of  files,  aa  I 
understand  it,  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  the  discounts  offered  by  the  various  parties 
differ;  they  are  not  the  samel 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  range  of  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  selling  price  in  each 
particular  case  may  differ,  and  does  differ,  from  the  standard  list 
in  accordance  with  the  discounts  given  ? 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  X  understand  yon.  Mr.  Nicholson,  these 
prices  given  here  are  the  prices  per  dozen  oi  files  of  the  different 
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stvles,  the  bastard  files,  the  re^lar  single-cut  taper  saw  files,  and 
other  files.  Those  are  the  prices  for  tiles  of  that  length  by  the 
dozen.  No  matter  what  the  quality  of  the  file  is,  that  is  the  list 
price? 

Mr,  Nicholson.  That  is  the  list  price ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  answers  that  question  fully.  Now, 
are  you  able  to  say  whetlier  the  invoice  presented  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  for  a  foreign  sale,  was  an  actual  sale? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  was. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  think  it  was? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  correct  bill  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so;  but  in  that  particular  instance, 
for  those  particular  files,  it  seems  to  show  a  very  marked  contrast 
when  placed  in  competition  with  this  particular  invoice  to  the  con- 
sumer on  the  highest  grade  file  that  we  make  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement  here,  the  bill,  at  70,  y^, 
and  2  per  cent  off,  amounts  to  $274.90.  According  to  Mx.  Miles's 
figures  here  the  duty  on  that  bill  of  goods,  if  it  was  imported,  would 
be  $248.75. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  duty,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  duty  of  about  90  per  cent;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Niciioi^oN.  It  probably  would  figure  out  so  on  that  particular 
invoice. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  on  that  particular  invoice. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quantities 
of  these  files  are  pretty  largely  on  medium-sized  stuff.  The  duty 
is  larger  on  the  smaller  stuff,  naturally,  and  it  would  figure  out  that 
way. 

The  Chair'^ian.  And  correctly  so  in  order  to  make  it  well  bal- 
anced; larger  on  the  smaller  sizes. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  what  is  your  raw  material  from 
which  you  make  these  files;  what  sort  of  steel  do  you  use;  what  kind 


The  Chairman.  And  that  is  so  of  all  the  files  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  AVe  use  a  low  carbon  steel  and  a  high 
carbon  steel  for  the  various  files.  For  the  large  hor.se  rasp  we  use 
a  low  carbon  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  Foreign  or  domestic? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  domestic. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiat  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  cost  of 
a  file  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  ilt.  Chairman,  just  what  do  you  mean,  the  inside 
factory  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  give  us  the  percentage  of 
labor  cost  if  you  can. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  To  the  cost  of  raw  material? 
Mr.  Clark.  To  the  cost  of  the  file. 

The  Chairman.  These  files  cost  so  much  a  dozen  made  in  your 
factory.  What  percentage  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Nichoi^n.  The  labor  I  should  think  would  run  from  65  to  70 
per  cent. 
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The  CisAisMAN.  Does  that  include  all  the  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  inside  factory  cost. 

The  Chaibuan.  The  inside  factory  cost  for  labor  is  65  to  70  per 
cent;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  would  be  the  supervision,  the 
Sftlaries.  What  would  be  the  total  cost,  or,  what  is  tlie  cost  of  the 
matenal? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  it  would  be  from  16  to  17  per  cent. 
The  CsAiRMAN.  Have  you  ever  figured  on  that? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  but  it  varies. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  17  per  txnt  would  be  a  fair  average? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  so,  taking  ^e  period  of  three  or 
four  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  from  what  to  what?  Give  us  the  highest 
and  the  lowest 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  stiould  think  from — oh,  possibly  15  to  20.  per 
cent — that  range. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miles  speaks  here  of  discount  70  ^5,  and  2  per 
cent  on  bills.   Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  is  correct  for  that  small  consumer  on 
the  high-grade  Nicholson  file.  That  would  be  about  7C  piY  ct'nt 

Note. — \VlieTe\'er  disct>unt  of  70 A  nnd  2  wim  URed  In  proredini;  toKtlirtonjr, 
witness  Iiad  In  mind  nml  understood  dlwount  to  be  70A  nnd  2,  as  cvldtmccil  bf 
his  last  answer  specifying  this  fllscount  as  equivalent  to  about  TO  per  ceol. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  many  files  imported 
into  this  country,  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Will  you  permit  me  to  show  you  some  files  [shows 
files  to  members  of  the  committee].  That  file  there  [indicatmgj  is 
the  sort  of  a  file  that  is  being  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  nas 
been  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  small  file. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  a  2-inch  round  file.  No.  8  rut.  The  cn«t  of 
the  material  in  that  file  has  been  enhnnc<Ml  in  value  230  tiiius  by  lalmr. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  that  file  is  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Practically  the  whole  of  it.  Now,  that  partit  iilnr 
file  [indicating]  is  cut  with  178  teeth  one  way  to  the  inch  and  2(i7 
teeth  the  other  way. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  Practically,  what  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  file  is  for  watch  makers  and  jewelers  nnd 
fine  classes  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  amount  to  a  very  large  penrentaj^e  of 
the  cost  of  this  grade  of  file  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  something  like  $80,000  or  $.S5.0()0  worth 
imported  into  this  country  each  year  that  by  rights  should  be  miido 
in  America,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  here? 

Jlr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  dollars'  worth  are  sold  here?  You 
stated  that  there  were  $80,000  worth  imported.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  were  made  and  sold  here  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  exceed  $70,000  worth  to-day,  and  yet  we 
have  been  at  it  since  ISSfi,  working  hard;  and  it  is  simply  through 
lack  of  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  "Witntw.  you  are  tnlkin":  about  your  own  fartory 
sale,  are  you  not,  when  you 'are  making  that  *^iM^  i@|k>  0^^0,000 
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worth  imported  and  $70,000  worth  made  here  ?  You  are  simply  talk- 
ing about  your  own  factory  ? 

Mr.  KicHOLBON.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  factories  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Olabk.  The  whole  output? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr:  C1.ABK.  Then  that  will  stand  at  about  60  per  cent  imported  and 
40  per  cent  made  at  home,  roughly! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so.  This  is  a  character  of  file  that 
is  not  generally  made  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Taking  the  whole  file  business,  the  whole  output,  what 
per  cent  is  foreign  and  what  per  cent  is  domestic? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  comes  into  this  country,  as  compared  with 
what  we  make  here. 

Mr.  Glabk.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  foreign  imports  ^  compared 
with  the  total  consumption  of  files  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  America  ? 

Mr.  Ci/AHK.'  Yes;  that  is,  if  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  consumption  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Niciroi^N.  I  sliould  think  about  $r),0(H».000  worth  a  ye«r. 
The  Chairman.  The  total  imports  in  1900  were — you  say  about 
$80,000  worth  for  this  style  of  file,  but  the  total  imports  were  slightly 
over  $80,000— no,  a  little  less  than  $80,000— $70,777 ;  but  in  1007  they 
were  in  excess  of  that.  We  find  a  large  excess  of  imports  of  every 
kind  in  that  year.  So  that  pretty  much  all  of  the  importation  of 
files  into  this  country  is  in  these  small  sizes,  is  it  not ! 


The  Chairman.  And  upon  the  others  you  have  an  absolute  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  American  manufacturers  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  do  y;ou  describe  this  file  imder  the  present 
tariff  law;  under  what  subdivision  does  it  come? 

Mr.  Nichouon.  Under  the  first  and  second  clause,  2^-inch  files  and 
under. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  right  in  your  answer  and  the  chairman  is 
right  in  his  figures,  then  the  importation  of  files  into  the  TTnited 
States  pnly  amounts  to  1  per  cent,  unless  I  have  forgotten  the  multi- 
plication table. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  not  far  away  from  that,  1  to  1^  per  cent. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  comes  very  near  being  a  prohibitive  tariff,  does 
it  not,  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  the  American  market,  excepting  for  the 
small  files? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  you  able  to  toll  me  what  the 
percentage  of  labor  is  in  files  7  inches  in  length  and  over,  whether 
more  material  and  less  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  that  the  labor  is  pretty  difiicult 
to  tell,  but  the  labor  cost  bears  a  very  important  per  cent  to  the  whole. 
I  should  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  to  70  per  cent  at 
least 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  4^  to  7  inch  it  would  be  less  or  larger? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  larger. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  it  be  there? 
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Mr.  KiCBtOLsoN.  Ten  per  cent,  perhaps,  as  the  file  grows  smaller 
and  is  more  difficult  to  make. 

The  Chaibman.  And  how  much  more  on  the  2^  to  4J  inchf 
Mr.  NicHOi^N.  Here  are  25  examples  that  you  have  there  where 
the  labor  cost  ranges  fr<Hn  20  times  the  cost  of  material  as  the  mioi- 
mum  to  230  times  the  cost  of  material  as  the  maximum. 
The  Chaibman.  These  are  extreme  cases,  are  thev  not? 
Mr.  NiCHOUON.  Those  examples  are  largely  the  files  imported 
to-day. 

The  CuAiBHAN.  Those  are  the  small  percentage  of  files  imported. 
You  have  the  labor  cost  there) 
Mr.  NicHouoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Have  you  any  table  shoving  the  labor  cost  upon 
the  different  lengths  of  files? 
Mr.  NxcHOEAON.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Have  you  any  table  made  up  showing  tiie  average 
cost  of  labor  on  all  of  the  files ^ou  manufacture? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Ko;  exceptmg  my  statement  that  I  should  say  it 
was  between  60  and  70  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  simply  make  it  on  the  small  files  imported, 
which  seem  to  be  the  only  files  imported? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  those  are  the  only  files  that  seem  to  be 
imported. 

The  Chaibman.  And  so  far  as  the  other  files  are  omcemed  the 
tariff  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  NicHouoN.  The  American  makers  have  supplied  the  market 
foryears. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  they  would,  because  the  ad  valorem 
.  percentage  is  larger  than  the  cost  of  labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  do  not  need  all  of  this  protection,  from 
the  statement  Uiat  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Oiairman,  what  is  your  ground  for  that 
statement? 

The  Chaibman.  The  protection  is  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost,  and 
there  is  some  difference  between  your  labor  cost  and  the  cost  abroad. 
That  is  my  ground  for  stating  it  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  fcg,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  differ  with  you  to 
this  extent:  I  think  that  if  there  ever  has  been  a  time  in  the  History 
of  America  when  this  industry,  and  a  number  of  others,  needed  pro- 
tecticm  it  is  to-day,  on  the  ground,  pure  and  simple,  that  these  other 
nations  have  been  veir  agg[re^ve  in  adopting  our  methods,  our 
machinery,  our  ways  of  getting  at  results,  and  they  are  to-day  far 
more  formidable  as  competitors  than  they  have  been  in  the  years  that 
have  preceded.  Now,  the  recent  patent  laws  in  England  show  that 
they  can  confiscate  your  property,  practically,  if  you  do  not  operate 
or  work  your  machinery  on  which  you  have  been  granted  a  patent. 

The  Chairman.  Inside  of  four  years  that  has  been  the  case.  I 
wi^  we  had  the  same  patent  laws  in  this  country. 

Mr.  NiCHouoN.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Clabk.  We  are  likely  to  get  them,  too. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  trust  so.  Undoubtedly  England  will  look  out 
for  herself  in  the  next  few  years.  The  other  countries;  are  font  doing 
the  same;  they  are  shutting  off  our  export  field,  and  I  believe  that  the 
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great  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  have  been  informed  by 
the  New  York  middlemen,  will  liinl  a  gi-eat  deal  of  diffi-'nlty  in  pet- 
ting into  the  markets  on  the  lower  cost. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  hwy  their  new  macliiuery,  and  they 
can  not  do  the  work  for  nothing,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Niciiui;soN.  No,  sir;  but  the  materials,  this  sort  of  material, 
I  have  understood,  has  been  sold  in  Sheffiela  for  considerably  less 
than  we  could  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  steel  cost  per  ton?  You  need 
not  give  us  any  inside  figures,  but  the  wholesale  price  of  the  steel 
that  you  buy  per  ton. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  average,  I  should  say  $r)0  a  ton  to-day. 

The  Chairhan.  A  little  lower  than  it  has  been,  is  it  noti 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  has  been  pretty  low  for  the  last  few  years — 
no;  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  sliould  say  that  two  years  ago  it  was 
lower  than  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  cost,  is  it;  $150  per  ton? 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  Fifty  dollars  to       per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  wliat  the  cost  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  heard  of  that  same  steel  being  sold  for 
1.8  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-six  dollars  a  ton? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anv  such  sale  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  of  it.  We  can  not  buy  it;  we 
do  not  attempt  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  don't  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not  want  it.  AVe  believe  in  looking  out  for 
our  American  interest?. 

Mr.  PIiLL.  If  you  could  save  $5  a  ton  upon  the  steel,  that  would' 
overcome  your  sentiment  and  your  feeling,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOuaoN.  Not  if  it  turned  thousands  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  tariff  is  on  that 

steel ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  perhaps  $18  per  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Nicholson,  if  the  tiiritf  is  levied  in  the  name  of 
labor,  do  you  not  think  that  labor  oufrlit  to  pet  all  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Nichoi-son.  I  am  afraid  that  Utey  will  not  be  able  to  get  all 
of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  because  your  slice  comes  off  befoie  it  gets  to 
them. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  expressing  one  little 
thought,  I  will  say  t'liat  I  Wiilked  down  tliis  morning  from  the 
Willard  and  saw  a  pair  of  horses,  ii  beaut  if  nl  cart,  all  equipped  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  one  thing  and  iinollicr.  I  can  close  my  eyes 
and  see  the  condition  over  on  tlic  continent  of  Kurope,  with  bare- 
footed women  in  rags,  with  a  few  Newfoundland  dogs,  or  some  other 
kind  of  dogs,  hitched  up  witli  a  string  hamesri  to  the  cart,  and  a 
few  vegetables,  that  they  are  ]>ulling  around. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  veij  intere-^liiig,  but  that  does  not  answer 
my  question  as  T  asked  it.  which  is,  if  a  certain  tariff'  is  levied  on  the 
American  people~  (if  course,  that  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to — in 
the  name  of  labor,  then  ought  not  labor  get  all  of  that  tariff?  What 
right  have  you  to  gobble  a  part  of  it  i  Dgtzed  by  V^^OOgle 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Theoretically  that  may  be  true. 
Mr.  Clabk.  Yes:  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Nicholson,  these  samples  that  you  have  shown 
here  represent  the  kind  of  files  that  are  imported  f 
Mr.  NiCHOUON.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  describe  those  files)  Give  a  description  that 
will  cover  them  generally. 

Mr.  NiCROUON.  They  are  4^-inch  files  in  length,  generally,  and 
under. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Four  and  one-half  inches  and  under  would  cover 
iccnrately  the  description  of  the  kind  of  files  that  are  imported  9 

Mr.  NiCHOUiON.  They  are  manufactured  to-day  in  Switzerland  and 
France  

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  •  how  would  you  cover  the  sort  of  files  that  are 
imported  and  ezcluae  the  others  1  How  would  ;^ou  describe,  if  you 
undertook  to  describe  them,  tiie  files  that  are  imported  as  distin- 
gui^ied  from  any  other  files  1 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  the  finer  grades  of  files  used  by  tool  makers, 
watchmakers,  dentists,  and  in  all  careful  work. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  have  to  describe  them  by  the  usage  to 
which  they  are  put? 

Mr.  NiCHOUON.  That  would  be  one  way  of  describing  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Could  not  you  describe  that  length  and  under  t 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  No,  sir;  you  could  not,  because  there  are  coarser 
grades  of  files. 

Mr.  Daleell.  We  have  here  mill  bastard  files,  ,  flat  bastard  files, 

regular  single-cut  taper  saw  files,  and  slim  taper  saw  files,  single  cut 
Now,  is  there  any  particular  name  that  would  accurately  designate, 
as  a  class,  the  files  that  are  imported  and  exclude  all  others? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  should  not  want  to 
attempt  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  as  to  the  character  of  material  used,  or  the  fine- 
ness of  grade,  or  anything  of  that  kind ! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  should  not  want  to  attempt  to  describe  it, 
Mr.  DalzeU. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  donU  we  make  those  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  we  haven't  (protection  enough — we  do 
make  them;  we  make  probably,  of  this  kind  of  file,  40  per  cent  of 
what  is  made  in  America;  maybe  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  refer  to  you  particularly,  but  to  the  whole 
manufacture.  Why  do  not  the  American  manufacturers  make  them 
instead  of  importing  these  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Simply  because  they  are  made  so  cheaply  in 
Switzerland  and  in  France  that  they  can  overcome  the  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  that  cheapness  is  due  to  what,  the  di^erence  in 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  NiCHOUON.  All  sorts  of  cost,  Mr.  DalzeU. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Labor  cost  and  material  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  tax;  and  that  is  where  labor  cost  is  rather 
confusing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  I  understand,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  you  said  a 
while  ago  that  yon  had  been  fairly  successful  in  getting  into  foreign 
markets.  What  kind  of  files  do  you  export? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  the  standard  makes  of  larger  files,  from.thia 
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Mr.  DaLiZBll,  You  do  not  export  any  of  these  finer  made  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  excepting  in  rare  instances ;  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  you  principally  export? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Our  general  files? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  the  principal  export  trade. 

Mr.  NiCHouoN.  Austraua,  New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  and  the 
southern  countries  here ;  India,  China.  We  formerly  had  a  very  good 
budness  in  Japan;  different  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  in  other 
parts  we  have  great  difficulty  in  remaining  in  on  account  of  the 
changes  of  duties  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Nicholson,  going  back  to  what  the  chairman 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  would  it  not  seem  that,  as  to  a  part  of  your 
manufacture,  you  do  not  need  protection? 

Mr.  NicHouoN.  I  should  say  not,  Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should  say  that 
we  needed  it  more  to-day  than  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  what  lines? 

Mr.  NiCHouoN.  All  the  lines;  I  should  say  so.  Those  people  are 
fAT  more  aggressive  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  they 
know  that  tins  is  the  best  market  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  all  of  these  finer  grades,  the  tariff  now  is  sub- 
stantially prohibitive? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think,  if  jrou  will  make  inquiries  in  r^rd  to 
this  industry  in  America,  yon  will  find  that  it  is  not  one  that  is  espe- 
cially prosperous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  the  American  market  excepting  on  the 
^igh  grades  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  and  we  want  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  tha  tar- 
iff to  retain  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Dauxu-  And  you  think  you  ought  to  have  some  higher  pro- 
tection ■ 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  small  files.. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  sny  that  the 
value  of  the  material  in  this  file  [indicating]  was  enhanced  230  times 
by  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  the  particular  one.  It 
is  the  little  round  file.  This  is  the  particular  one  [indicating].  That 
one  is  enhanced  230  times. 

Mr.  LoNGWOKTH.  Taking  the  average  file  on  which  there  is  the 
highest  rate  of  duty — ^that  is,  the  7-indi  and  over — what  proportion 
of  labor  is  in  that  file?  How  does  the  labor  compare  with  the 
material  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  that,  but  the 
average  file  would  run  from  60  to  70  per  cent  labor.  We  make  files, 
you  understand,  from  26-inch  down  to  2-inch  and  of  all  grad^ 

Mr.  LoNQwoRTH.  You  can  say  generally  that  the  cost  of  labor  is 
greater  the  smaller  the  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lonowobth.  Jn  proportion.  And  yet  the  tariff  increases  in 
direct  contradiction  to  that  theory. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  small  file? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  tariff  is  least  on  the  smaller  files  and  highest 
on  the  larerer,  but  the  cost  of  labor  is  highest  on  the  ^nalUfilts,  and 
least  on  the  lirge?  ^  umem'^.Vf^'i^ 
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Mr.  NicHouoK.  Oh;  yes;  that  is  very  true,  and  it  should  be  in- 
creased on  the  small  file.  For  instance,  on  the  24-inch  file,  the  list 
on  that  file  might  be  $9  or  $10,  $14  perhaps,  and  the  net  is  about 
$3,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  LiONGWOBTH.  That  is  to  say,  yon  could  buy  a  file  that  you 
have  listed  there  at  $14  for  $3? 

Mr.  2?icHoiiflOK.  Yes,  sir.  The  small  files  probably  would  not  net 
over  a  $1.50  as  against  $3.  The  duty  on  these  is  all  figured  per 
dozen. 

'  Mr.  GAmss.  Do  you  say  that  one  mi^ht  buy  fil^  such  as  you 
have  listed  there  at  $14  for  $3?  What  is  the  reason  for  anv  such 
discount  ?  How  does  the  business  set  in  shape  where  the  published 
price  is  four  and  two-thirds  times  the  actual  price? 

Mr.  NxcHouoK.  What  the  list  was  originally  adopted  for  was 
that  three  or  four  parties  would  make  a  profit  on  a  file— we  will 
assume  that  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  small  retail  hardware 
man  in  a  town,  that  he  is  probably  the  third  party  that  has  had  that 
file,  or  probably  he  is  the  second.  He  may  sell  it  to  the  small  coun- 
try store,  and  that  will  be  the  third,  and  the  small  country  merchant 
will  sell  to  the  consumer.  Each  one  of  those  sells  from  the  standard 
list,  and  then  we  have  discounts  to  enable  them  to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  that  it  passes  through  three  hands, 
and  each  time  it  seems  to  increase  100  per  cent  above  the  original 
cost 

Mr.  NicHOUoy.  What  is  the  point  that  you  make? 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  I  am  merely  trying  to  get  information  as  to  why 
you  pursue  the  extraordinary  course  of  representing  in  your  circulars 
prices  that  are  four  times  as  high  as  you  actually  char^.  That  is 
not  a  discount.  That  seems  almost  like  misrepresentation.  It  is  a 
mistake,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  sell  on  the  standard  list.  We  have  all  classes 
of  trade  buying  from  that  standard  list;  the  large  consumer,  the 
small  consumer,  the  large  dealer,  and  the  jobber  ul  buy  from  that 
same  list 

Mr.  LoNQwoBTH.  Who  made  that  list  originally  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  This  list  was  made  by  the  file  makers  of  this 
country  in  1885,  I  believe.  ' 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  By  general  agreement  between  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  As  to  the  list,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  They  met  together  and  agreed? 

Mr.  NiCH<n.soN.  Upon  the  general  list;  on^  that  list 

Mr.  LoNQwoBTH.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1885. 

Mr.  LoNOwoBTH.  What  was  the  tariff  on  files  at  that  time? 

Mr.  X1CHOI4BON.  This  list  is  dated  1899;  I  did  not  mean  1885. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  was  under  the  McKinley  tariff  law,  was  it 
not?  I  merely  wanted  to  follow  out  what  Mr.  Gaines  suggested  by 
his  question.  If  there  be  three  hands  through  which  these  files  pass, 
and  the  jump  is  from  $3  to  $14,  then  $3, 1  suppose,  would  represent 
the  original  cost,  and  that  is  what  abaolutelv  is  the  real  value  of  that 
file  and  what  you  really  intend  to  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  represent  in  your  circular  a  price  of  $14,  and 
that  you  say  is  to  cover  the  operations  of  three  differ^  persons  in 
getting  it  into  the  market— to  compensate  them?  I't^edbyV^^OOgie 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  You  understand,  Mr.  Gockran,  that  we  never  get 
that  $14. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  becomes  of  itt 
Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  absorbed  in  the  discounts. 
Mr.  Daz^ell.  Fourteen  dollars  is  the  list  price,  with  certain  dis- 
counts? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  $14  represent  what  the  consumer  pays  for  it! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Never.  The  Iron  Age  goes  all  over  the  world, 
perhaps,  containing  prices  with  discounts  of  70-10  to  75-10  per  cent 
on  the  high-grade  file  from  the  standard  list,  which  is  the  only  list 
known. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  simply  a  basis  for  all  parties  to  work  &om,  and 
no  doubt  is  justified  because  the  discounts  are  different. 

Mr.  CoCKRAK.  But  what  is  the  point  in  giving  these  different  d^ 
counts? 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  price  does  the  retail  pur- 
chaser of  this  $14  file  generally  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  consumer? 
•  Mr.  Gaines,  yes,  the  retail  buyer;  not  the  retail  merchant,  but  the 
man  who  buys  the  file.  Take  a  blacksmith  who  buys  a  dozen  of  these 
blacksmith  rasps,  what  will  he  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  will  pay  that  list  price  with  something  de- 
ducted. I  should  tiiink  that  you  can  send  down  to  any  of  these  hard- 
ware stores  in  town,  and  I  think  they  would  sell  you  that  file  not 
higher  than  60  per  cent  off.  I  think  they  would  give  you  at  least 
60  per  cent  off  or  this  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  what  sense  is  there  in  such  a  performance?  I 
can  understand  very  readily  how  you  could  have  $3  for  yourselves 
and  $14  for  the  retailer,  and  so  fix  the  price  all  down  the  line.  That 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  it  might  be  reasonable.  But  now  if 
nobody  is  to  charge  this  $14,  then  what  is  the  sense  in  putting  it  upon 
the  list? 

Mr.  NiCHOUON.  Well,  I  presume  that  is  the  custom.  On  most 
lines  of  American  manufacture  you  see  the  game  thing.  In  some 
lines  there  are  greater  discounts  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark,  Is  not  the  whole  thing  intended  to  befuddle  the  public 
as  to  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Perhaps  originally  it  was,  but  I  think  the  public 
are  so  wise  to-day  that  nooody  can  be  fooled. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  state  that  there  is  a  difference  in  prices  to  the 
small  and  the  large  consumers,  and  that  the  fellow  who  buys  700 
dozen  files  would  be  termed  a  small  consumer.  How  much  is  the 
difference  between  the  large  consumer  and  the  small  consumer? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Would  you  call  the  Government  a  consumer? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly ;  anybody  who  uses  the  files  is  a  consumer  of 
files. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  The  Government,  I  should  say,  is  buying  files  25 
to  30  per  cent,  at  least,  lower  from  the  American  manufacturers 
than  this  consumer  claims  to  have  paid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  an  enormous  difference 
to  make  between  the  big  and  the  little  consumer?  I  can  very  well 
understand  how  the  small  consumer  would  be  compelled,  by  the  verv 
nature  of  things,  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  ^^^'^  ^^^^L^^^t^^^  ^ 
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easy  to  ship  to  the  big  consumer,  and  he  will  take  more.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  difference  you  have  stated  is  an  enormous  difference. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  is  the  object  of  the  circular,  to  make  a  differ- 
ence  between  the  different  consumers. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  basis  we  fi^re  on. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  allow  vourselves  that  margin  so  that  you  can 
make  a  differential  between  tlie  different  consumers. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  has  always  been  tiiis  list,  both  here  and 
abroad^  and  throui^out  the  world;  outside  of  America.  There  is 
a  Sheffield  list,  and  different  discounts  in  the  different  countries  that 
we  sell  in. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  the  effect  of  this  wide  latitude  that  you  allow 
yourselves  under  the  name  of  discounts  is  to  differentiate  among  the 
different  cnst<Mners;  in  other  word^,  to  cover  up  that  feature  of  your 
operation. 

Now,  there  was  one  other  thing  that  tou  stated  which  attracted 
my  attention.  In  explaining  the  increasea  cost  of  your  manufacture, 
you  said  that  the  productive  capacity  of  your  labor  was  decreasing 
verymuch? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  afraid  that  is  so.  We  have  not  noticed  that 
so  much  in  the  past  eight  months  as  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  Ana  that,  you  think,  is  an  additi<»ial  reason  for 
insistiiig  upon  the  high  protective  rates ! 

Mr.  fJiCHOLsoN.  I  think  that  will  tend  in  time  to  handicap  this 
country  in  competing  with  the  more  aggressive  nations  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  this  decline  in  productive  capacity  is  a 
piDgresfiive  decline,  and  the  proportion  of  incapacity  is  growing 
greater  all  the  timet 

Mr.  NicHouoN.  As  our  classes  become  more  and  more  independent 
I  think  they  become  less  efficient. 

Mr.  CocKHAN,  And  the  effect  of  the  high  protective  tariff,  in  this 
particular  case,  is  not  to  give  us  buj  prospect  of  having  the  work 
ia<tte  cffi^ently  done,  because  under  it  you  say  the  efficiency  is  de- 
creasingf 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  we  need  the  protection  to  hold  the  work- 
men that  we  have,  because  the  other  countries  have  introduced  our 
modem  methods  of  use  of  madiinerv,  and  they  know  the  value  of  the 
trade  in  this  country,  because  thev  lormerly  bad  it. 

Mr.  Ckx^RAN.  My  question  did  not  toucn  the  wider  growth  of  the 
use  of  the  machinery,  but  referred  more  particularly  to  the  fact  of  the 
progressive  decline  in  the  productive  capacity  of  our  labor. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  So  that  as  time  goes  on  we  must  look  to  higher  pro- 
tection  'to  balance  this  steadily  decreasing  capacity. 

Mr.  ILll.  Take  the  7-inch  file  at  $1  per  dozen.  Those  are  made 
by  automatic  machinery,  are  they  not;  that  is,  they  are  cut  auto- 
matically ? 

Mr.  N  icHOLSON.  The  machine  runs  ahead ;  yes. 
Mr^  ibhh.  You  put  the  metal  in,  it  is  cut  and  then  di^^chargedl 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  it  is  not  automatic  in  that  sense. 
Ifr.  Hill.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  time  the  chisel  cuts 
down  that  the  workman  has  to  attend  to  it? 
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Mr.  NicuuLsoN.  ^^1lpn  that  file  starts  it  goes  along,  but  it  does  not 
throw  itself  out. 

.  Mr.  Hill.  How  many  machines  does  a  man  tend! 

Mr.  N1CHOL8OX.  Only  one.  There  is  nothing  automatic  about  it. 
It  does  not  discharge  itself  as  a  screw  does. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  each  machine  has  to  have  a  separate  attendant) 

Mr.  NicHouox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  work  done  by  the  piece  1 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  done  very  largely  by  job  work  by  the  piece. 
Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  done  by  the  piece  in  Europe  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  difference  in  the  piece- 
work between  this  country  and  England—England  is  your  largest 
competitor  in  this  line  of  work,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  furnish  any  figures  as  to  the  piecework  cost  in 
England  and  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  Allow  me  to  correct  that.  I  said  that  England 
was  the  greatest  competitor.    I  do  not  know  but  that  to-day  Germany 


Mr.  Hux.  Well,  either  one.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the 
piece  price  on  these  various  ranges  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  can  not.  We  have  endeavored  to  investigate 
that  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  have  sent  over  the  smartest  men  we 
could  put  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  does  the  ordinary  standard  7-inch  file  sell  for, 
one  single  file,  at  wholesale  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Here? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  a  file  7  inches  in  length,  upon  which  the  duty  is  $1 

a  dozen. 

Mr.  Nichomon.  The  list  on  that  file  is  $4.80. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  what  is  the  average  net  selling  price!  I  do  not 
mean  any  special  bargains,  or  anythmg  of  that  kind,  but  what  you 
would  ordinarily  expect  to  sell  the  7-inch  standard  file  for, 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  8  cents,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  Apiece? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  duty  is  8^  cents.  That  would  be  a  dollar  a 

dozen. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  particular  file. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.  You  said  that  you  are 
selling  all  over  the  world  in  competition  with  the  men  against  whom 
you  want  protection.  How  do  you  do  it;  and  still  you  want  more 
protection  upon  this  line? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  some  years  ago  we  employed  1,000  men — 
in  this  industry  at  that  time  there  might  have  been  2,000  men  em- 
ployed. To-day  I  should  say  there  were  6,000  employed  in  that  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Now  we  do  just  the  same  as  the  other  coun- 
tries do;' we  are  wise;  we  try  to  give  as  much  employment  as  we  can 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  In  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  as 
far  as  we  can  of  all  that  we  make,  much  of  the  stuff  that  we  sell 
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abroad  we  sell  at  a  little  or  no  profit.  We  do  that  for  the  purpose  of 
makiTigour  goods  cheap  her& 

Mr.  Htt.Ti.  Oh.  I  know;  but  you  are  not  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tum  or  a  charitable  institution.  Yoa  are  in  the  business  for  the  pur- 
prae  of  making  money,  and  you  advertise  a  regular  foreign  export 
price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hn.T..  You  keep  it  up  and  expect  to  make  it  a  part  of  your 
business  just  as  you  do  your  business  nere;  and  you  can  compete  and 
make  a  profit ;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  !mcHOiJ30N.  I  do  not  think  we  make  a  profit,  sir. 

Mr.  HxLU  Tou  certainly  must,  for  you  would  not  continue  that 
business  at  a  loss  from  year  to  year;  and  you  have  not  been  doing  it 
at  a  loss  for  the  last  twenty  years! 

Mr.  NicHox^ir.  We  do  make  a  profit,  but  not  on  this  particular 
transaction. 

Mr.  GArNEs.  You  and  Mr.  Nicholson  are  not  understanding  each 
other,  Mr.  Hill.  You  are  saying  one  thing,  and  he  another.  As  I 
nnderatood  him,  he  says  he  is  not  mafcing  a  big  profit  on  the  foreign 
ales. 

The  Ghazbuan.  He  seems  to  be  doubtful  about  that 
Mr.  Gaines.  Let  us  clear  that  matter  up. 

The  Chaibman.  On  his  whole  business,  it  appears,  he  makes  ft 
profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  in  the  line  of  export  trade,  are  you  notf 
Your  concern  and  the  file  business  generally  is  in  the  line  of  export 
trade  at  fixed,  regular  prices,  this  year  and  next  year,  and  you 
expect  to  continue  in  the  business? 

Mr.  NicnouoN.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  fixed  prices.  ' 

Mr.  HiLii.  It  is  a  part  of  your  legitimate  trade.  By  the  way,  do 
you  know  of  any  other  file  makers  in  the  United  States  that  have 
foreign  establishments  and  are  manufacturing  their  products  abroad! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  manufacture  in  Canada? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  a  factory  in  Canada,  have  you  I 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hill.  Have  you  factories  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  factories  here  that  have  % 
file  trade  in  Canada? 

Mr.  NicHOiWN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill  Then  you  are  competing  with  yourself  only  in  Canada! 
Mr.  N1CH0130N.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  If  you  require  a  70  per 
cent  duty  on  files  in  order  to  nold  your  home  market,  how  do  you 
expect  to  go  into  the  foreign  market  unless  you  continue  to  manu- 
facture  in  the  home  market?  And  if  you  are  doin|^  that,  is  it  good 
policy  for  the  American  people  to  have  yoa  maintam  the  price  at  a 
nigh  figure  in  its  own  market,  to  the  ezdusion  of  the  forei^  com- 
petitor, with  the  competition  of  the  American  market  earned  into 
otiier  countries  at  a  lower  price?  However,  that  is  a  mere  expres- 
aoa  of  opinion  and  I  will  not  ask  it.  [Lau^ter.] 
The  Ckahucan.  Will  you  withdraw  the  question,  then!  [Laugh- 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 
Mr.  LoNQWOBTH.  I  would  like  to  know  what  proporticm  of  your 
total  output  is  sold  abroad. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  CNb.  we  can  sell  

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  What  percentage,  I  mean,  does  that  amount  to 


Mr.  Nicholson.  This  year  it  is  about  120  per  cent  But  under- 
stand, Mr.  Ijongworth,  please,  that  we  have  worked  very  earnestly 
and  very  hard,  with  all  the  methods  right,  in  order  to  comijete  for 
that  trade,  and  we  have  been  at  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  I  wanted  to  know  the  point  you  had  got  to.  You 
say  it  is  about  20  per  c^tf 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  how,  under  anv  condi- 
tions that  vou  might  bring  about  by  legislation  here  in  Wasidngton, 
that  would,  enable  us  to  help  our  export  business  to  any  perceptible 
extent   I  think  it  has  to  be  a  slow  growth. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  hope  for  any  export  business  in  Canada! 
You  make  it  there  in  Canada;  you  supply  the  Canada  market  from 
your  own  Canada  factory,  and  consequently  you  shut  off  your  own 
export  trade  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  by  ^lat  process. 
Why  should  you  expect  to  increase  iti 

Mr.  NiCHoi>soN.  Well,  that  is  a  case  you  have  singled  out. 
[Laughter.]    Why  don't  you  try  another? 

The  Chairman.  You  employ  American  labor,  and  distribute  tiie 
product  in  Canada  ? 
Mr,  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  order  from  you  some  of  these 
small  round  files,  ana  nad  your  catalogue  before  me,  how  would  I 
describe  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  would  describe  it  from  what  it  says;  a  2-inch 

file,  for  example  

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  I  could  describe  it  from  the  catalogue, 
80  that  you  would  underptan^? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  Swiss  pattern  files. 
The  Chairman.  Then  that  disposes  of  those  round  filea  Here 
[indicating]  are  some  round  files  with  handles. 

Mr.  Niciioi^N.  Those  are  manicure  files,  which  are  made  abroad 
from  very  inferior  stock,  and  which  come  over  here  in  large  quantities. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Those  are  files  in  which  you  say  thelabw  cost  is 


^r.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  labor  cost  for  making  these 
round  files,  per  dozen?   I  want  to  ask  the  labor  cost.  How  much  do 
these  files  cost  per  dozen  to  produce  in  your  factory?  . 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  price  would  be  

Mr.  Gaines.  He  did  not  ask  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  want  to  laiow  how  much  they  cost  to  make 
them  there?  What  is  the  piece  price  for  labor  in  your  factory? 

Afr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  sir.  That  file  is  handled 
at  least  150  times.  That  file  is  largely  handwork,  all  the  way 
through. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  give  the  piece  price  per  dozen? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir.   The  only  thing  that  has  a  piece  prioe 
about  that  is  the  cutting  by  machinery. 
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The  GaAiBUAn.  Can  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  N1CHOL8OK.  Kg,  air;  because  we  make  3,500  varieties  of  these 
files. 

The  Ghairmak.  If  jou  want  this  committee  to  consider  it,  you 
bad  better  get  your  wits  together  and  find  out  some  description  of 
these  files.  Can  you  give  us  any  description  of  these  files  by  which 
we  can  take  them  out  for  duty — these  files  that  you  present  here, 
which  you  say  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  i^-inch  files  and  under. 

The  Chaibmak.  Well,  but  those  cover  millions  of  dollars'  worth. 
You  want  a  laree  duty  on  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  them,  when 
yoa  do  not  need  the  duty,  to  protect  $70,000  worth  where  you  say 
you  need  it.  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  were  a  dealer  I  could  write  to  you 
and  refer  to  your  catalogues  for  these  very  files,  so  that  you  would 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  would  order  a  Swiss  pattern  file. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  give  us  that  description,  then? 
This  [indicating  specimen]  is  a  Swiss  pattern? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  high  cost  in  labor  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  Tliat  uttle  sample  that  you  have  there  is 
made  in  eight  different  cuts.   They  are  all  Swiss  pattern. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  I  describe  these  criers? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  a  regular  pattern. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  describe  a  large  class,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  wanted  these  hand  files,  manicure  files. 
Would  I  describe  them  in  that  way  ? 

Mi.  Nicholson.  Those  are  in  the  Swiss  pattern  list. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  all  in  the  Swiss  pattern  li.stf 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  I  think  s<Hne  are  on  the  regular  list, 
perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  Swiss  pattern  files  importe<l,  all  the 
different  sizes  and  kinds,  or  only  those  under  4^  inches  in  lengtli? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  All  the  Swiss  pattern  files. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  the  Swiss  pattern  files  involve  this  heavy 
percentage  of  labor  to  produce  them! 
Mr.  NicHOUON.  They  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  they  were  described  as  "  Swiss  pattern  " 
in  the  tariff  bill,  they  would  not  include  any  of  the  files  where  you 
have  practically  all  but  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption — all  but  1  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  in  this  country,  where  you  manufacture 
them?  Is  that  true?  Are  there  any  of  these  Swiss  pattern  files  made 
here,  where  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  produce  all  but  5  per 
cent  of  what  is  imported  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  four  concerns  to  my  knowledge  in  this 
country  making  this  kind  of  file;  four  concerns.  There  ought  to  be 
a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  do  they  make  anv  particular  style  of 
Swiss  pattern,  where  they  make  90  per  cent  of  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  make  the  full  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  sell  only  about  50  per  cent  of  them— they 
snpply  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  market? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  more  files  imported  of  this  grade  tiion 
are  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  made  and  $70,000  im- 
ported, you  say.  You  need  not  be  particular.  They  supply  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  that;  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Does  the  factory  capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  files 
m  the  United  States  constitute  enough  or  is  it  enough  in  Quantity  to 
supply  the  American  market  ?  Do  you  not  make  considerable  for  the 
export  trade) 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  We  are  equipped  for  the  export  trade;  the 
American  manufacturers  are. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  were  confied  to  the  Amprican  marltet  onli^, 
would  there  be  either  an  overproduction  or  would  you  have  to  curtail 
your  production  or  discharge  some  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Now,  if  you  ran  your  factory  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  supply  the  American  market  alone,  would  it  change 
the  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  those  men!  Would  you  pay  any  less 
or  any  more? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  reduce 
wages  if  we  lost  our  export  business.   Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  The  point  I  make  is  that  you  sell  a  part  of 
your  product  abroad,  sometimes  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  the  point 
is  that,  whether  you  sell  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  wage  scale  that  you  pay  to  vour  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  running  to  the  full  capacity  you  manufacture 
at  a  less  possible  cost,  of  course,  and  the  consumer  does  not  have  to 
pay  any  more,  does  he,  for  his  files  than  if  you  ran  on  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  supply  only  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  consumer  whether  we  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  export  business  or 
not,  but  it  would  make  a  difference  to  us  in  the  cost.  Where  we  would 
make  100  per  cent  of  files,  we  would  be  forced  to  make  only  80  per 
Sent  It  is  not  alone  that  we  would  expcnt  20  per  cent  of  files — ^20  per 
cent  of  that  100  per  cent — but  we  are  also  aole  to  run  our  help  on 
full  time  by  keeping  a  stock  to  supply  that  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  men  did  you  say  are  now  employed  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  files! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  about  6,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  Iniow  whether  I  quite  understand  you,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  we  do  understand  one  another  or  not.  As 
to  that  price  list  that  was  fixed  in  18S)9,  every  man  or  every  party 
that  handles  your  files  handles  them  on  tliat  price  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  or*  any  other  American  file  product. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  what  I  moan;  so  that  as  they  go  from  his 
hands  to  another  the  discount  is  a  little  less,  profit  added.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  that.  Tliat  is  a  basis  to  start  your  price  on,  and  your 
figuring  and  discounts  grow  less  as  it  changes  from  one  party's  hands 
to  anotner's  and  a  profit  added? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  will  say  that  tliere  is  a  large 
.   variety  of  hardware  sold  on  list  prices  where  they  mal^  enormous 
discount  That  is  true,  is  it  notl  DigitzedbyGoogle 
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ifr.  NiCHOLSOH.  Yes.  £JL 

The  Chaibmak.  A  high  price  Hst  and  a  large  discount  ^ 
trade  ?  , . 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  and  while  Mr.  Cockran  seems  to  think, 
is  ridiculoDS,  yet  there  are  discounts  that  run  up  into  the  ninel!/^*^ 
90-10-10-10  and  90-10-10-10^10-10. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  is  intended  to  cover  up  the  discrimiDB^/OQ 
that  is  exercised  by  the  seller. 

The  Chaibkan.  I  think  Mr.  Nicholson  is  old  enough  to  tell  why 
it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  you  changed  your  prices  it  would  confuse  the 
market  so  that  your  customers  would  not  know  what  the  dii^count 
was  on  the  new  price  list  until  he  would  become  familiar  with  your 
discounts,  and  so  on ;  and  for  that  reason  you  Tun  along  on  your  old 
price  list? 

Mr.  XiCHOiiSON.  Yes.  sir.  This  list  was  adopted  in  1800.  It  was 
at  once  publi^ed  in  all  the  trade  papers;  that  is,  the  Iron  Age,  the 
Iron  World,  in  Pittsburg  and  other  places. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Swiss  patteras.  You  say 
about  $150,000  worth  of  these  are  sold  here— $70,000  worth  made 
here  and  $80,000  worth  imported? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  all  the  Swiss  pattern  f    That  . 
$150,000  worth  includes  all  that  is  properly  described  as  Swiss 
pattern? 

Mr.  NiCHOi;BON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  the  Swiss  pattern  f 
llr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  concerns  make  the  Swiss  pattern  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  American  Swiss  File  Company,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all — all  that  you  thmk  of  now? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  all  I  think  of  now. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  only  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  four  of  them. 

Mr.  NiCHOisoN.  Well,  I  think  there  are  several,  but  I  could  not  tell 
you.   There  are  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Here  are  three  or  four  prion  lists  [exhibiting  same]. 
This  first  one  is  the  price  list  of  patent  cut  fik-s  and  rasps.  The  next 
is  Swiss  pattern  files,  the  same  sizes  and  Icn^^ths  and  varieties — all 
there.  What  is  the  distinction  between  tKose  two  ? 

Mr.  Nichot^n.  Those  are  the  small  files. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  know;  but  these  Swiss  files  run  up  to  12  inches  or 
14  inches. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Swiss  pattern  files 
and  the  Nicholson  File  Company's  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  has  three  cuts,  which  are  known  as  the 
"  bastard,"  "  second  cut,"  and  "  smooth."  The  others  go  by  numbers, 
from  0  to  8 — numbers  that  you  can  get  of  finer  files.  You  can 
not  get  a  coarser  file. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  is  not  what  1  want  to  get  at.  What  is  the  Swiss 
pattern  as  distinguished  from  the  American  style  of  filel^  . 
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Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  It  is  to  get  a  greater  variety  of  cut, 
Mr.  Hill,  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  different  way  of  manufactur- 
ing it? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  No.  I  did  not  say  that  there  is  any  different  way 
of  manufacturing  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  Swiss  pattern  file  with  t^e  same  number  of 
cuts  costs  no  more  to  make  here  than  your  own  style  of  file  with  the 
same  number  of  cuts? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  true;  but  you  can  readily  see,  Mr.  Hill, 
that  of  the  regular  styles  of  cuts  there  is  not  as  much  labor  value  in 
preparing  the  blank  as  there  is  on  that  variety  of  little  stuff  that  I 
showed  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  This  sterling  price 
list  is  of  the  same  files  as  those,  only  made  up  in  pounds  stoning. 
Does  it  figure  out  the  same,  or  are  the  rates  lower? 

Mr.  NiciioLsON.  They  are  altogether  differait.  They  are  based  on 
the  under  list  there,  which  is  the  Sheffield  list,  which  is  the  list  we  and 
other  ^nanufacturers,  wherever  they  may  be,  have  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  can  make  these  cheaper  by  having  a  foreign 
trade  and  larger  output?  Could  you  not  make  them  just  as  much 
cheaper  if  you  had  a  larger  foreign  trade  than  if  you  sold  more  in 
this  country?  It  is  not  a  question  of  foreign  trade  so  much  as  a 
que.stion  of  the  quantity  you  make? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  the  question  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Has  not  your  trade  been  steadily  increasing  uniformly 
in  the  United  States  until  you  have  practically  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can market — I  mean  the  general  file  trade  in  the  country?  Within 
the  last  few  years  has  it  not  practically  taken  up  the  whole  demand 
for  files  in  the  United  States? 

Mr,  Nicholson.  Yes.  You  see  the  importations  have  been  running 
about  the  same  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  price  fallen  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  could  be  reduced  by 
the  increase  of  trade,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned? 
Mr.  Nicjiolson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  it  can  be  decreased  by  the  increase  of  trade  if  you 
can  get  trade  from  outside  the  country  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  It  can  be.  We  have  decreased  our  prices  each 
year  in  the  last  nine  years,  as  I  reported  in  my  annual  report  Each 
year  we  show  tiiat  the  average  prices  received  for  our  entire  product 
has  varied  from  I  to  5  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  of  the  preceding 
year.  We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  consumers  or  conditions  or 
anything  else,  but  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  cheaper  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  commence  making  Swiss  pattern  goods 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  1885. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  they  first  begin  to  come  into  this  country? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  suppose  in  the  sixties. 

Mr.  Hill,  Wliy  did  you  go  into  making  this  style  of  goods  instead 
of  your  own  former  style? 

Mr.  NioHoi„sox.  It  completed  our  line.  It  became  a  part  of  our 
line. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  trade  demanded  it  I 
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"Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  it  was  a  part  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  oould  be  ased  for  tne  same  daas  of  workf 

Mr.  TSicmoLSov.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  use  that  high-gra<ie  0U 
for  common,  ordinary  work. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Swiss  pattern  goods  compared 
with  the  ordinary  style  you  make  now! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  the  volume  we  have  sold  in  the  last  year  it 
runs  

Mr.  Hill.  Half  and  half — half  the  Swiss  pattern  and  half  the 
other? 

Mr.  NzcHCH^N.  I  would  say  it  might  be  2  per  cent,  basing  it  on 
what  we  sold  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Colonel  Nicholson,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  What 
is  the  volume  of  the  busines  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  the  volume? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Last  year  or  the  year  before? 

Mr.  TJnderwood.  Last  year,  1907. 

Mr.  l^icHOLSON.  Our  output  was  about  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  factories  have  you  got? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  four  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  where  are  they  located  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  One  in  Indiana,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  New 
Jersey,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island. 

-  Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  production  of 
^ur  competitors  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  that  to-day  we  might  be  making  66 
or  70  per  cent 

'Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  making  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  the  output  of  new  files  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwow.  Then  your  price  6xes  the  price  in  the  American 
market  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  not  a  day  when  we  do 
not  have  to  make  a  concession  to  a  number  of  houses  in  order  to  hold 
them ;  that  is,  our  competitors  force  us  each  day  to  make  these  prices 
to  hold  the  trade  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  proportion  of  your  business,  your  output, 
do  you  sell  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Nichoi^n.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwo«>.  About  80  per  cent,  then,  is  for  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  20  per  cent  is  for  the  foreifni  market. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  As  we  have  developed  our  export  business ;  yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Umderwood.  To  what  countries  do  you  sell  your  ex|>ort  trade? 
Mr.  Nichomon.  All  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  go  into  Germany  and  France  and  the 
European  countries  and  pay  the  tariff  taxes  to  enter  those  countries 
to  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  N1CH01.8ON.  We  had  a  considerable  trade  in  most  of  those 
countries  before  the  tariff  wets  were  put  in  force.  Now  we  have  lost 
trade  in  many  of  those  countries,  due  to  their  protective  tariff  and 
our  not  b>eing  able  to  .compete. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  A  considerable  tariff  tax  was  enacted  in  Ger- 
many immediately  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  in  fact,  early  in 
the  seventies.  Did  you  enter  that  country  with  your  trade  before  that 
time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  we  entered  it  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  Then,  ever  since  you  have  been  dealing  in  Ger- 
piany  you  have  been  going  in  there  in  the  face  of  a  protective 
tariff  

Mr.  Nicholson.  Which  was  very  light  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  continuing  your  business  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  it  is  falling  off  perceptibly.  Our  files 
are  in  demand  on  the  reputation  that  we  have  been  earning  for 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  UNOEaEtwo(H>.  Are  you  selling  files  in  France? 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  France  you  have  to  pay  the  maximum  rate 
against  the  English  manufacturer,  who  pays  Uie  minimum  rate  oi 
tariff! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  therefore  going  into  European  countries 
and  competing  in  the  sale  of  61cs  not  only  with  their  home  produc- 
tion, but  with  productions  from  other  countries — goin^  into  those 
European  GOuntj*ieK  where  the  other  countries  have  a  differential  in 
the  advantage  of  the  tariff) 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  I  would  say  it  is  on  the  wane  in  those 
countries  that  have  enforced  a  tariff  law.  When  we  started  in  most 
of  those  countries  they  did  not  have  their  tariff  laws,  and  we  got  in 
our  entering  wedges  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  are  not  selling  20  per  cent 
of  your  ^ods  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  20  per  cent  of  our  product  for 
export  shows  much  of  a  profit — ^not  on  the  whole  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  docs  not  show  you  a  loss,  does  it? 
,  Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not  figure  it  as  a  loss,  because  there  are 
different  ways  of  figuring  what  your  cost  is. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  Here  is  a  proposition  I  would  like  to  know  about 
very  much  if  you  can  give  me  an  absolute  answer  to  it.  Are  you  sell- 
ing in  those  foreign  countries  at  a  loss  or  not  ? 

Mr.  N1CH01.S0N.  If  we  depended  alone  on  that  20  per  cent  of  busi- 
ness we  would  not  continue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand;  but  that  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
'  tion.   I  want  to  know  whether  the  price  you  are  selling  at  in  lAioee 
foreign  countries  is  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicnoi^oN.  We  think  it  is  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  my  question,  of 
course,  you  can  say  so.  But  we  want  facts,  nnd  you  know  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  actual  loss  on  those  individual  sales  that  you  are 
making  in  France  and  Gerninny.  Do  they  show  an  actual  loss  on 
your  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Some  of  these  sales  show  an  actual  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  average  sales.  Do  they  show  an  ac- 
tual loss?  Do  you  say  to  the  committee  that  they  show  an  actual 
loss? 
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Mr.  KicHOLBON.  I  think  I  hare  answered  that  question  when  I  say 
if  that  20  per  cent  of  our  business  was  the  whole  business  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  c<mtinue  it 

Mr.  Undebwogo.  Then  you  say  that  your  annual  sales  in  France 
and  Germany  and  elsewhere  are  at  a  net  loss  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  In  France  and  Germany  your  sales  are  at  a  \osst 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  did  not  ask  the  que:jtion  in  that  way.  If  you 
had  I  should  say  they  were.  We  had  trades  in  both  France  and  Uer- 
many  that  we  had  worked  hard  to  obtain.  Then  they  enacted  tariff 
measures  which  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  retain  that  trade,  to 
reduce  our  price  below  the  price  at  which  we  went  into  those  mar- 
kets. That  same  condition  does  not  obtain  to-day  in  Australia  and 
in  some  other  countries. 

Mr.  Unsbbwood.  In  Australia  you  are  not  selliiij;  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  NicHOuaoN.  No.  . 

Mr.  U:ndebwood.  But  in  France  and  Germany,  whore  you  are 
paying  a  tariff,  you  are  selling  at  a  Iohk.  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  amount  or  price  at  which  you  are  selling  on  the  average  your 
files  in  those  markets  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  with  freight 


Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  that  the  actual  transactions  in  those 
two  countries  are  showing  no  profit. 

Mr.  TJndkkwood.  But  are  tliey  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
with  freight  added,  and  tariff  addetl? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  in  many  instances  they  were. 
Mr.  XTnderwoco).  But  I  am  asking  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  If  you  have  fc>een  making  a  loss  over  there  on 
th^e  sales,  it  has  been  so  little— su<*h  a  minimum  amount  - that  it 
does  not  impress  you  if  you  can  not  tell  me,  I  suppose.   Is  thot  sol 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  we  can  carry  a  moderate  loss  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  and  increase  tliat  we  get  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  conclusion!'.  I  am 
asking  you  to  answer  my  question  as  to  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
goods,  the  files,  you  sell  in  France  and  (iermnny,  counting  your 
actual  factory  cost,  freight  added,  and  the  tariff  added  that  they 
assess  against  you — whether  you  are  selling  those  files  in  those  conn- 
tries  at  a  loss  or  below  the  cost  price,  taking  the  whole  run  of  your 
business  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  in  many  instances  we  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  but  that  is  not  answering  my  question.  Of 
course  you  may  lose  money  in  many  instances  and  yet  make  a  profit. 
I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  to  the  net  result. 

Mr.  Undebwoch).  Yes;  the  net  result. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  tliink  we  are. 

-Mr.  Underwood.  Tou  think,  as  a  whole,  you  are  losing  money  in 
that  country  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  tariff  in  those  two  countries 
that  you  have  to  pay  to  enter  there! 
Mr.  Nicholson.  In  Germany  and  in  France? 
Mr.  Undebwo(X>.  Yea. 
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Mr.  NiCHOMON.  We  pay  the  general  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  pay  the  maximum  tariff  in  both  countries? 
Mr.  NinioLSON.  So  much  a  pound.   On  6-inch  files  and  under  it 
is  $9.50  for  220  pounds.  That  ranges  down  to  $2.38  for  over  13-inch. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  NiGHOTiflox.  Six  inches  and  under,  $9.50  for  220  pounds,  and 
from  6|  inches  to  the  13-inch,  $5.95  for  220  pounds  and  over  13 
inches,  $2.38  for  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  in  France? 

Mr.  Ntcholson.  $5.20  for  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how -much  are  yoa  losing!  You  say  you 
are  making  a  loss  in  Germany  and  France. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  tell  you.   What  do  you  want  to  get  att 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  can  enter  that  market 
on,  can  make  a  profit,  if  the  French  tariff  is  reduced  one-half. 

Mr.  NicHOiJON.  I  should  say  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  still  make  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Underwoch).  Then  you  are  making  a  loss  on  vour  files  going 
into  Germany  of  something  lik&  $7.50  on  220  pounds! 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  the  entire  tariff  was  taken  off  files  going 
into  Germany  and  France,  could  you  enter  the  market  then  with 
your  files  and  malce  a  profit? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  we  could  hold  our  own  tiien,  if  we 
could  get  back  to  the  prices  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  "  holding  our  own  "  you  mean  you  could  sell 
in  those  markets  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  NicuousoN.  I  think  it  would  help  us  to  make  a  profit  on  our 
other  stuff.  > 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  entire  $0.50  was  taken  off  in  Germany,  and  you  did  not 
have  to  pay  that  tariff,  at  the  prices  you  are  selling  there  now  would 
you  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Nicholsox.  We  would  not  do  that  business  and  consider  it 
profitable  if  that  was  our  whole  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  we  would  not  make  a  profit,  not 
when  all  our  costs  are  entered  and  considered  in  the  transaction.  We 
did  not  go  into  the  thing  primarily  with  that  point  in  view;  ndther 
did  they. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  present  cost  price. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  By  "cost  price,"  do  you  mean  each  item  should 
stand  its  own  proportion? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  factory  cost  price.  That  is  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Now,  you  say  if  you  went  in  there  with  freight 
added,  without  any  duty,  and  sold  at  present  prices  you  would  be 
making  a  loss.    Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Ninior^N.  I  do  not  believe  that  portion  of  our  business  has 
shown  n  profit  before  or  since  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Undek\v(K)I).  Now,  how  much  higher  do  you  sell  your  goods  for 
in  tiiis  market  than  you  are  selling  them  in  the  exporb'^narketh;-in 
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Mr.  NicHOLBON.  The  prices  vary  in  this  country  on  the  products 
that  we  make. 

Mr.  UsDEBwooo.  But  on  the  same  class  of  jgoods,  how  much  more 
are  you  selling  them  for  in  this  country  than  m  Germany? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  same  class  of  goods,  from  25  to  28  per  cent, 
I  should  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  25  to  28  per  cent? 

Mr.  XicHOLSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  How  much  per  cent  is  $9.50  on  220  pounds  of 
files,  as  you  calculated  awhile  ago?  What  per  cent  of  tlie  value  is 
that? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  You  can  not  figure  it.  It  would  depend  on  the 
sort  of  competition  that  made  up  that  220  pounds. 

Mr.  UxDERwooD.  You  said  tne  duty  would  be  $9.  What  is  the 
value  of  those  files — ^the  class  you  sell  in  the  Gei-man  market  i 

Mr.  NxcHOUON.  That  would  be  a  haphazard  guess. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  Give  us  the  price  oi  some  oi  tliose  products. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  might  be  $60.  The  invoice  on  that  would  be  15 
per  cent,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiCHOLBOx.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwoou.  And  how  much  is  the  freight  to  take  that  box 
over  there?   How  mudi  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  should  think  it  might  be  90 
cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  from  that  statement,  Colonel,  it  is  very 
evident  we  can  cut  this  duty,  except  on  these  Swiss  pattern  files  below 
the  grade  of  4  inches — we  can  cut  this  duty  off,  cut  it  in  two,  and  put 
you  on  as  good  a  basis  in  this  country  as  that  on  which  you  are  able  to 
sell  at  a  profit  in  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  see  it. 

Mr-  Underwood.  That  is  what  your  ligures  would  seem  to  point  to. 
You  are  selling  in  the  Orient  part  of  your  products.  Are  you  paying 
a  tariff  there  m  the  markets  you  enter? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  are  just  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  that  tariff! 

Mr.  NiCHOMON.  That  is  only  in  Japan.  I  do  not  seem  fo  hnw  it 
here.  At  all  events,  that  and  the  manufacture  there  have  tendoil  to 
bar  us  out  there. 

Mr.  UNDERwo(n>.  Are  you  making  a  profit  on  the  files  which  you 
enter  in  the  Japanese  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  only  sold  8,000  dozen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  NiCHOiJSON.  We  had  to  reduce  our  price  to  get  th(>so  in. 

Mr.  Underwoc».  Are  you  selling  under  your  factory  price— your 
factory  cost,  with  the  freight  added? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  are  speaking  just  of  the  factory  cost  and 
freight  added?  You  include  no  general  expense^,  and  depreciatinn, 
and  insurance,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh.  yes;  I  count  that  as  factory  cost.  AVhat  I 
count  as  factory  cost  is  the  cost  of  making  the  file,  the  ovprhond 
charges,  the  interest  on  your  outstanding  obligations,  without  profits. 

Mr.  NiciroLsoN.  Evezything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  file 
but  the  profit? 
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Mr.  Undehwood.  That  is  what  I  call  factory  cost.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  include  in  that  interest  on  the  capital,  because  that  is  profit. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  not  the  way,  as  a  rule,  that  the  American 
manufacturers  view  their  business — to  go  for  foreign  business  or  the 
foreigner  to  go  for  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  asking  a  question 
from  my  point  of  view,  not  from  yours. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  show  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  loss?    Would  it  be  a  great  per  cent? 

Mr.  Niciioi^N.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  be  asliamed  to  tell 
some  people  what  our  loss  would  l>e. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  be  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  a  loss— — 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  amount  to  a  5  per  cent  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  basis  it  would  not  be  a  profitable  business 
to  enter  into  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  see  that  you  are  unwilling  to  give  us  the 
information,  and  therefore  I  take  it  that  you  are  willing  for  us  to 
come  to  our  conclusions  without  the  information. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  With  a  variety  of  8,500  kinds  of  files,  with  no  two 
bills  alike,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  percentage  of  loss  a  manu- 
facturer would  incur.  I  have  stated  that  we  would  make  a  loss.  I 
can  not  tell  you  w^iat  per  cent.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  books  at  home,  where  you  have  esti- 
mated for  yourselves  this  business  in  Germany  and  France  and  the 
Orient — do  you  carry  that  business  on  your  books  at  a  loss  in  your 
own  countinghouse? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  carried  there  for  what  they  are.  We  sell 
them  and  we  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  reports  and  on  your  books — are  you 
carrying  this  foreigu  business  on  your  books  as  a  loss? 

Mt,  Nicholson.  Yes.  If  these  goods  had  charged  to  them  their 
proportion  of  all  the  expense;  they  would  show  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  putting  any  "  ifs  "  in.  You  keep  a  set 
of  books,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  want  to  know  whether  your  books  disclose 
a  loss  on  tJiis  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  filled  last  year  over  55,000  orders  for  files. 
We  do  not  go  through  and  dissect  each  invoice  to  see  whether  it  is  a 
loss,  or  how  much  of  a  loss  it  is.  We  know  that  business  is  un- 
profitable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  keep  an  account  of  your  foreign  trade,  don^ 
you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  last  nine  years,  since  you  have  been  presi- 
dent of  this  companj^  

Mr.  Nicholson.  Since  1892  

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  reported  since  then  at  any  time  to  your 
directors  that  the  foreign  business  that  you  are  doing  has  been  at  a 
loss,  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  ask  have  I  reported  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Is  there  a  single  one  of  your  reports  that 
shows  that  fact?  Dgtzed  by  GooqIc 
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Mr.  "SicnouBOs.  Everj  one  of  my  reports  would  show  it  if  I  were 
to  explain  to  them  that  each  invoice  on  each  foreign  account  should 
bear  its  proportion  to  the  100  per  cent  of  expense  of  maldng  that  file. 
But  we  never  have  figured  that  that  would  be  the  basis  of  entering 
the  export  business.  If  we  got  our  factory  cost,  our  inside  cost,  that 
is  all  we  can  expect.  That  enables  us  to  eet  our  other  business 
cheaper.  Our  inside  cost  would  be  enhancra  very  largely  by  the 
total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  vou  to  say,  when  you  shipped  those 
goods  abroad  you  certainly  make  your  inside  cost  with  freight 
addedl 

Mr.  KiCHOcjsoN.  We  try  to  make  oar  inside  cost  I  did  not  say 
freight. 

TTkdbbwow.  What  is  the  per  cent'  of  your  overhead  cost  as 
compared  with  your  labor  cost  on  filesf 

Mr.  XicHOLSON.  I  do  not  believe  that  condition  would  be  the  same 
in  any  two  factories  in  the  country.  Different  people  have  different 
ways  of  figuring. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  take  your  own  figures.  I  believe  you  said 
the  labor  cost  of  files  was  about  65  or  70  per  cent,  this  momingf 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  That  is  the  large  size,  or  is  that  the  average? 
Mr.  Underwo(H>.  He  said  the  average  was  €5  to  75  per  cent.  Now 
your  material  cost,  you  said,  was  about  17  per  cent? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventeen  added  to  70  will  make  87  per  cent. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Eiglity -seven,  I  should  sny. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Yes:  17  ndded  to  70  would  make  87  per  cent. 
That  is  right.  Now,  the  other  charges  would  be  13  per  cent? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  inside  cost  has  covered  all  except  that 
13  per  cent? 


Mr.  Underwood.  They  do  cover  that? 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  We  will  cover  that  with  the  other  supplies,  and  so 
forth.  That  makes  up  the  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  your  factory  price  was  the  inside  price, 
which  must  include  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  the  factoiy:  so 
that  the  business  administration  must  represent  what  is  above  that, 
13  per  cent 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  at  all.   If  you  have  been  able  to  get  two  men 

to  come  here  who  will  come  here  to  tell  you  what  constitutes  cost  in 
any  large  factory  and  have  them  agree  as  to  details,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  would  say.  We  have  raw  material,  we  have  labor  and  sup- 
plies, we  have  repairs,  we  have  expenses  inside.  That  is  100  per 
cent  Now,  when  you  come  to  shipping,  to  the  interest  charges^  to 
the  exmitive  cost,  to  the  taxes,  to  tne  insurance,  to  the  depreciation, 
you  have  got  other  items;  and  every  fellow  that  I  have  had  any  expe- 
rienoe  witii  takes  and  figures  that  40,  50,  70,  and  100  per  cent.  He 
adds  the  whole  items  that  he  has  got  first,  100  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  all  comes  under  the  13  per  cent  you  left, 
because  if  you  were  stating  candidly  the  facts  this  morning  to  the 
chairman,  when  he  asked  you  about  what  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  article  was  in  labor,  and  you  said  65  or  70  per  cent  and  then 
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said  there  was  17  per  cent  of  it  cost  of  material,  you  did  not  leave  the 

18  per  cent  out  of  which  you  could  figure  these  other  propositions. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  the  propositions  to  figure  in  that  13  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  got  to  come  in  that  13  per  cent! 

Mr.  ISiCHOUON.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  ^our  pardon. 

Mr.  Undbkwom).  Then  your  original  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  labor  cost  was  not  correct,  because  there  can  not  be  more  than  100 
per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  I  misunderstood  you  to  say  the  factory  cost 
to  me  is  the  inside  cost  

Mr.  XjNDEawooD.  Your  labor  cost  and  the  material  cost  are  bound 
to  be  in  the  factory  cost,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  NicHoiMN.  They  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  oth^  items  must  be  included  in  the  18 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What?  Grindstones  and  supplies  and  everything 
else?  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  sir.  I  would  not  stand  on  the  rec- 
ord that  13  per  cent  would  cover  executive  ability  and  everything  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  the  foreign  files  made  by  machinery  or  by 
hand? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Generally  by  machinery  to-day;  ten  years  ago  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  labor  cost  in  this  country,  per  file,  per 
unit  of  files,  as  small,  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
labor,  as  the  labor  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  not.  I  should  sny  that  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Sweden,  in  Austria,  and  in  some  factories  in  Shef- 
field, the  efficiency  of  the  labor  was  quite  as  good  as  it  is  here;  tliat 
the  cost  per  unit  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  You  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it  out.  Neither  have  we,  though  we  have  tried. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  Colonel,  when  you  take  your  product  of 
files,  add  a  very  high  rate  of  duty,  and  go  into  Germany  in  competi- 
tion with  the  German  manufacturer,  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  explain 
to  this  committee  exactly  the  difference  in  cost,  in  labor  cost,  and  in 
the  efficiency  of  labor;  that  is,  if  you  are  asking  a  duty  from  us,  if 
you  are  asking  us  to  maintain  the  protective  tariff.  \Ve  will  have  a. 
meeting  after  lunch,  and  if  you  can  ascertain  those  facts  I  would 
be  glad,  for  my  own  enlightenment,  if  you  could  enlighten  us. 

'Hie  Chairman.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  You  said 
this  morning  that  in  billing  your  goods  you  made  discounts,  some- 
times 70  and  sometimes  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  depending  largely 
on  the  size  of  the  bill,  or  based  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  bill,  ts 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  on  the  character  of  the  trade  sold. 
The  Chairman.  For  various  good  rcnsons  to  yourself,  you  made 
discounts  varying  from  70  to  about  80  per  cent? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  if  such  an  invoice  was  composed  partly  of 
this  Swiss  pattern  file  and  partly  of  other  files,  I  supposerthe^diacpimt 
would  be  the  same  on  the  whole  bill  ?  ^'9"^^"  ^OOgLL 
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Mr.  NiCHOUON.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairuan.  "What  diflference  does  it  make! 
Mr.  NicHOLSoiv.  There  is  a  different  scale  of  disconnts  based  on 
that  yellow  list  that  you  had  this  morninc. 
The  Cmauman.  What  is  that  scale  of  discounts? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  That  runs,  perhaps,  from  50  to  65  per  cent. 
The  CHAraMAN.  Never  over  65  per  cent? 

Mr.  NicHOLSOH.  Yes;  I  think  we  have  had  instances  of  70  per  cent. 

The  Cbaibman.  I  suppose  if  a  man  bought  $10,000  worth  of  files — 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  say  a  large  order — and  20  per 
cent  were  Swiss  files,  you  would  put  them  all  in  at  the  same  discounti 

Mr.  NicHouoN.  No;  never  put  them  in  at  the  same  discount. 

The  Chairman.  You  woula  always  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Swiss  and  the  other  files? 

Mr.  NicHOi^N.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  And  that  relates  to  the  whole  Swiss  line? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  a  factory  in  Canada.  When 
is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  At  Port  Hope,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  the  files  by  the  dozen,  there;  fw 
instance,  take  anv  particular  block;  take  those  not  exceeding  2^ 
inches.   That  is  we  first,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairbian.  What  is  the  piece  price  for  making  those  files  at 
Fort  Hope? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  not  that.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  data  to  furnish  that? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  data  to  furnish  that 
The  Chairman.  No  data? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  paying  in  Canada 

for  labor  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  For  a  2}-inch  file? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  When  we  have  3,500  varieties?  We  make  8,500 
varieties. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  3,500  different  kinds? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  you  do  not  have  a  piece  price  for 
every  separate  one  of  the  3,500  kinds,  do  you? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not  Each  file  is  handled  150  times. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Each  file  is  handled  at  least  150  times.  How 
could  you  make  a  piece  price?  You  mean  the  cost  or  tiie  selling 
price? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  price  paid  for  labor,  per  dozen.  You 
say  you  pay  by  the  piece. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  In  the  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  get 
a  comparison  of  the  price  you  pay  in  Canada  and  the  price  you  pay 
in  the  United  States.   You  know  about  it,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Kic]ioi£ON.  Yes;  now  you  are  asking  a  different  question. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  am  asking  you  to  take  tlie  files  not  exceed- 
ing 2^  inches  in  length,  and  I  am  asking  you  if  there  is  the  same 
price  prevails,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  no. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Labor  is  cheaper  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  having  you  give  us  generaliza- 
tions.  I  want  the  details. 

Mr.  NiCHOUON.  My  dear  sir,  if  I  could  give  you — 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  that  labor  is  not  cheaper  in 
Canada.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  prices  you  pay.  Single  out  any 
one  article  or  any  dozen  articles,  and  tell  me  what  price  you  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  had  about  20  files  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  Swiss  files.  You  do 
not  make  the  Swiss  files  in  Canada! 

Mr.  NicHOUtON.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  others.  On  the  same  kind  of  a  file, 

S're  me  the  price  you  pay  per  dozen  pieces  for  making  them  in 
anada,  for  the  lal>or,  and  the  price  you  pay  in  the  United  States 
for  the  labor,  for  the  same  file. 
Mr.  NzcHouoN.  For  the  same  file? 
The  Chairman.  For  the  same  file. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  not  that  data. 
The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  me  that? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to-day. 
The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  send  it  to  us. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Very  well. 
The  Chairman.  How  soon  can  you  send  it? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  If  it  is  some  particular  file,  I  can.  You  spoke  of 
the  2^-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  Take  some  stvle,  referring  to  your  notes,  take 
some  file  not  more  than  7  inches  long. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  can  take  a  4-inch  flat  bastard  file  in  both 
cases.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cutting  is  only  one 
operation,  with  a  job  price.  The  grinding  is  one  operation,  ana  that 
has  a  job  price,  and  the  drawfiling  is  a  30b  price,  and  each  of  those 
prices  vanes  in  Canada  from  the  corrcsponaing  price  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  number  of  other  operations,  such  as  hardening, 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  factory  a  list  of  the  wages  you  pay  on 
the  different  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  there  has  never  been  any  such  thing  in 
any  factory  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  you  keep  account  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  loiow  what  the  labor  totals  to  the  output. 

The  Chairhan.  No  ;  I  mean  your  labor  to  the  piece.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  NicHOiaoN.  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  beg  to  

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  it,  do  not. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Most  assuredly  I  do,  if  we  have  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  answer  me  and  answer  me  fairly 
and  clearly,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  do  it,  but  you  can  do  as  you 
please  about  it. 
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Mr.  NicHoiJSOK.  My  dear  sir,  we  never  have  kept  what  a  2-inch  file 
cost  to  make  in  Canada  and  what  it  cost  to  make  nere. 

The  Chairuam.  I  asked  you  for  the  piece  price  on  any  particular 
file,  and  then  I  asked  you  if  you  had  a  list  from  which  you  made  up 
your  pay  rolls,  and  you  said  you  had  not,  and  then  I  asked  you  bow 
could  you  make  up  a  pay  roll. 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman   • 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NiCHOLsox.  We  do  make  a  cutting  list  np  there  fw  cutting 
these  files,  and  we  have  a  cutting  list  here. 
Tlie  Chaibuan.  Does  tliat  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  filet 
Mr.  NicHouox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chauiman.  And  not  according  to  the  length  t 

Mr.  NiCHOLSOK.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  a  list  that  shows  that! 
Mr.  NicHOMON.  What  we  pay  for  cutting  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  pay  for  crindingf 

Mr.  XiciiouoN.  What  we  pay  for  ^intltn*:.  and  what  we  pay  the 
men  as  a  rule — not  for  each  nie.   It  is  what  they  turn  out  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that — for  the  day? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  what  they  turn  out.   What  it  is  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  were  mistaken  when  we  understood  you 
to  say  this  morning  that  you  had  a  piece  price  on  these  files? 

Mr.  N1CHL8ON.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  nave  a  piece  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  piece  price  only  on  cutting? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  we  have  a  piece  price  on  grinding,  also. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  piece  price  on  wliat  else? 

Afr.  Nicholson.  Cutting. 

The  Chairman.  On  cutting  and  grinding? 

Mr.  NicHOi^oN.  Cutting  and  grindinjj  and  forging. 

The  Chairman.  On  cutting  and  grinding  and  forging.  Any- 
thing else  ? 

Mr.  NicBOUON.  In  some  eases  on  hardening ;  in  other  cases  not. 
The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir — drawfiling. 

The  Chairman.  Four  prices.  Now,  you  have  a  list  of  prices — a 
scale  of  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  Yes ;  we  do.  We  have  a  scale  of  prices  here  and  a 
scale  of  prices  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  a  copy  of  the  scale  of  prices  in 
Canada  and  the  scale  of  {)rices  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  give  us  an  affidavit  from  somebody  who 
knows  about  the  pricps,  if  you  will.  How  soon  can  you  send  that; 
within  a  week? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Within  a  week,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  send  us  .that  within  a  week,  then.  Mail 
it  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask 
now.  Mr.  Boutell,  I  think  you  said  you  had  n  (question  to  ask. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  selling  your  goods  in  the  Orient,  who  is  your  chief 
competitor? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  In  the  Orient?  Sheffield  and  Germany,  princi- 
pally. Those  are  the  two  principal  competitors. 

Air.  BouTELL.  British  and  German  manufacturers? 

llr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  British  and  German  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  one  should  you  say  pressed  you  the  hardest? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  At  the  present  time  the  Germans. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  in  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  customs  and  the  holding  of  a  customer. 
In  securing  a  new  customer  for  files,  I  suppose  the  factors  are  the 
same  as  in  any  other  commodity,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  principal  ones  being  quality  and  price. 
Mr.  NicHoi^N.  Quality  and  price. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Yes;  and  those  are  the  factors  which  play  the  most 
important  part  in  the  case  of  your  rival  in  competing  for  the  custom 
of  a  new  customer,  are  they  not? 

&fr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL,  But  when  yon  have  once  accjuired  a  customer,  I  take 
it  tliat  there  is  a  third  factor  which  comes  in,  in  addition  to  quality 
and  price,  enabling  you  to  hold  the  customer,  and  that  is  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  goods  that  they  have  been  using  and  that  have  given  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Does  not  <iiis  sentiment  in  favor — to  give  a  concrete 
illustration — of  the  Nicholson  file  act  as  quite  a  substantial  barrier 

to  prevent  the  inroads  of  rivals? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  In  foreign  countries,  you  mean? 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  Niciioi^N.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  in  foreign  countries  that 
it  does  in  this  country,  because  we  have  not  been  before  the  public 
tliere — before  the  consumer — to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  those  life- 
long friends  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  I  understand ;  but  with  that  qualification  that 
is  true? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTKLL.  In  other  words,  in  getting  a  customer  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  goods  are  the  two  great  factors? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  the  factors. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  when  you  have  got  a  customer  

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  hold  him  on  merit  and  good  will. 

Mr.  BouTELL  (continuing).  You  hold  him  on  merit  and  good  will, 
and  then  you  are  enabled  to  put  up  the  price  a  little  in  competition 
with  rivals? 

Mr.  Niciioi^N.  That  is  our  original  aim,  and  that  is  what  we  are 

striving  for. 

Mr.  Boi:tell.  Now,  in  seeking  for  foreign  custom  on  the  two 
factors  of  merit  and  price,  if  we  assume  that  your  rival's  goods  are 
of  the  same  merit,  then  the  recognized  plan  the  world  over  for  ^t- 
ting  a  new  customer  is  to  give  your  goods  to  him  at  a  price  at  which 
he  will  buy,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BoDTELL.  In  trying  to  put  your  goods  into  the  Orient,  for  ex- 
ample, where  you  come  into  competition  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  have  you  run  across  the  system  which,  by  British  traders 
and  economists  and  manufacturers,  is  called  "  dumpinf^  "^that  is,  en- 
deavoring to  create  a  demand  for  their  goods  and  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  their  goods  by  selling  them  at  any  price  which  the  purchas- 
ers will  give  until  they  have  established  a  market  and  a  demand,  and 
a  sentiment  in  their  favor.  Do  you  ran  across  that  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  our  files? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  run  across  it,  but  we  have  not  met  it  to 
that  extent.  The  Germans  have  in  some  instances  done  it. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  the  Germans  practice  it? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  They  practice  it. 
Mr.  BoTJTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  I  do  not  know  that  ther  practice  it;  I  can  not 
say  that  they  practice  it  on  their  high-grade  files. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  may  say  that  in  the  parliamentary  examinations 
tttken  before  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament  C4mn>rning 
rivalry  in  the  Orient  and  South  America  in  the  textile  trade  it  ap- 
peared that  the  commonest  method  of  getting  a  new  customer  by 
Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  was  by  selling  their  goods  away 
below  what  they  sold  them  fix  at  home,  sometimes  even  away  Udow 
the  cost  of  production,  in  order  to  get  a  customer. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  NoWj  what  I  ask  is  whether  this  process  of  dumping, 
in  which  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  the  greatest  international 
offender,  is  something  that  you  have  to  meet  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  to  meet  it  to  some  extent  where  our  men 
are  there  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  an  inroad ;  but  we  do  not  insti- 
gate it  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand.  What  I  want  to  got  at  is  wliether 
that  is  not  a  well-recognized  custom  in  the  trade  in  getting  new 
custom? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  it  is,  in  certain  countries  at  least. 


Mr.  Nicholson,  res,  sir. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  You  meet  German  competition  in  the  Argentine? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  In  Buenos  Aires? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  and  French. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  Germans  and  the  French  are  your  principal 
competitors  in  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  NicHOUON.  And  the  English ;  those  three. 

Mr.  BotrrEix.  Do  you  find  this  same  method  of  acquiring  a  new 
market  in  South  America  that  you  do  in  the  Orient? 

ifr,  Nicholson.  Yes;  to  quite  a  perceptible  extent  in  South  Amer- 
ica, I  have  in  mind  one  very  large  producer  of  steel  goods  in  Kng- 
land,  which  has  the  market — possesses  the  market — of  England. 
They  have  practically  a  monopoly;  I  think  they  have  a  mono]H>Iy. 
They  sell  their  goods  at  various  discounts  from  the  same  list  in  va- 
rious countries.  The  dieapest  country  that  I  know  of  that  tiiey  sell 
their  stuff  in  is  South  America. 
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Mr.  BouTEix.  Two  more  questions  about  this  method  of  carrying 

on  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson  (continuing).  And  there  is  a  wide  range  between 
that  discount  charged  those  people  at  home  and  this  fellow  in  South 
America,    Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  may  oe  very  many  instances  of  a 
manufacturer  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  his  normal  price  at  home, 
vhich  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  adopting  the  ordinary  interna- 
tional commercial  method  known  among  manufacturers  of  getting  a 
new  market  ? 

Mr,  Nicholson.  It  is  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  had  supposed  it  was  so  from  these  reports  in  re- 
gard to  the  textile  industry  that  it  applied  to  other  goods  just  as 
well. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  in  our  line. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  another  thing.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in 
any  kind  of  business,  whether  it  is  extractive  industry,  farming, 
mining,  or  lumbering,  whether  he  is  engaged  in  a  manufacturing 

business  such  as  yours  or  in  trading,  his  annual  balance  sheet  is  made 
up  of  the  sum  of  his  entire  business  during  the  year,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  business  man  does  not  figure,  does  not  keep 
his  books,  on  the  theory  that  he  lost  on  this  bill  of  goods  or  made  on 
that  bill  of  goods;  that  he  lost  on  this  invoice  or  gained  so  much  on 
that  invoice! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  impossible.  If  he  did,  he  would  lose 
on  everything;  that  is,  the  cost  of  arriving  at  that  data  would  be  so 
expensive  that  he  would  lose.  As  I  said,  we  invoiced  last  year  be- 
tween 52,CMX)  and  56,000  invoices.  Now,  no  two  of  those  were  the 
same  composition;  some  covered  four  or  five  pages  of  written  invoice 
and  others,  perhaps,  would  cover  a  half  a  page.  They  would  take 
a  wide  range  of  files. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  Again,  a  man  who  has  anything  to  sell,  whether  he 
digs  it  out  of  the  ground  or  makes  it  or  buys  it  from  somebody  else — 
a  man  who  has  something  to  sell  in  quantities — his  effort  is  to  sell 
the  entire  bulk  of  what  he  has  to  sell  at  the  greatest  possible  total 
figure,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  And  he  sells  all  he  can  to  his  best  customer,  does 
he  not? 
Mr.  NiCHoi-soN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  then  he  sells  all  he  can  to  his  second  best  cus- 
tomer? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  then  he  sells  all  he  can  to  the  third  best,  and 
so  on  down  the  line;  but  whatever  he  sells,  he  tries  each  year  to  sell 
what  he  makes  or  what  he  has  to  sell?" 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  if  he  is  an  American  he  is  anxious  to  enhance 
his  this  year's  product  over  his  last. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  he  figures  out  his  result  for  the  year  from  the 
total  operations? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  his  total  operations  show  a  profit,  he  has  got 
a  profitable  business?   That  is  the  way  business  men  figure! 
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BLr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  we  have  figured  it  since  we 
have  been  engaged  in  our  business.  I  not  know  any  other  way  to 
figure  iL 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In 'disposing  of  your  entire  product,  selling  all  you 
can  to  your  best  customs*  and  then  all  you  can  to  j^our  second  best, 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  it  is  always  good  business,  is  it  not,  to  have 
the  men  who  get  the  different  prices  on  your  goods  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  and  to  have  them  know  as  little  about  the  prices  which  the 
others  pay  as  possible  f 

Mr.  NicHouoK.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that,  sir.  As  you  under- 
stand, we  sell  from  a  uniform  list. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Oh,  I  understand;  but  if  you  hare  two  wholesale 
dealers  right  alongside  of  each  other,  you  naturally  sell  to  those  two 
men  at  the  same  price,  if  possible  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  or  we  would  be  apt  to  if  one  was  in  Fort- 
land,  Me.,  and  the  other  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  BoTiTELL.  Mr.  Hill  says  it  depends  on  the  way  they  pay  their 
biUs.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  in  business  and  I  have  not,  I  admit  that; 
bat  if  they  paid  their  bills  equally  well,  you  would  not  make  a  price 
different  between  m^  right  alongside  of  each  other  t 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  could  not,  in  this  country,  make  a  difference. 
You  would  have  to  treat  your  jobbing  friends  alike  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  And  if  ^ou  have  anyUiing  to  sell  abroad  or  have  any 
surplus  to  dispose  of,  it  is  ^ood  business  to  sell  that  as  far  away  from 
your  best  customer  as  possible  f 

Mr.  NiCHOi«>N.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  seem  to  be  so  to  me,  although  I- have 
never  been  in  business.   It  seems  like  common  sense. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BocTBLL.  On  December  11,  1908,  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  says: 

A  repreeentatWe  of  an  organization  of  ]00  Iniporters  and  exiMrten  wliihed  to 
preflent  certain  evidence  to  tbe  committee,  and  the  Kentlpman  who  Bitoke  to  me 
Bald  be  would  lose  his  financial  BtnndUiK  and  be  flunncliiMy  ruined,  ixtwilhly.  If 
be  appeared  In  person  before  yon ;  and  w>.  with  that  explanation,  truntliifc  to  the 
aMDmlttee  to  protect  him  fairly,  he  asked  me  to  present  copies  of  Invok-en  from 
his  books,  concerning  whlcb,  I  believe,  I  can  aatiafy  the  comnilttpe  by  affldavlts 
or  otherwlEe,  as  the  chairman  may  desire,  as  to  their  authenticity  and  propriety. 

After  that  tragic  and  pathetic  appeal  he  goes  on  and  furnishes 
these  two  invoices  referred  to.  and  in  response  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Dalzell  as  to  what  kinds  of  files  were  included  in  these  two  invoices 
he  says: 

"  Yes,  sir;  they  are  of  twenty-six  different  len^hs  and  siz<>s.  The 
price  to  the  domestic  consumer  on  this  invoice  is  $274.90,  or  40  per 
cent  more  than  the  price  for  export." 

Now,  the  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  that  difference  in 
sales  for  export  and  sales  to  domestic  consumers  prevails  to  any  lar^e 
extent.  I  can  understand  from  what  we  have  previously  developed 
that  you  might  sell  a  high  grade  of  file  to  a  small  customer  and  dump 
on  invoice  of  goods  in  Buenos  Aires  to  get  a  customer  at  that  differ- 
ence, but  does  that  40  per  c^t  which  he  speaks  of  there  represent  the 
normal  difference  between  your  normal  sales  abroad  and  your  normal 
sales  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  quotes  a  discount  there  for  export  of  70  and 
5  and  2|  for  that  bill.   Our  export  discounts  will  run  along  70  and 
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5  and  2^  to  70  and  5  and  5,  so  that  that  is  a  fair  statement.  The 
particular  files  that  that  particular  invoice  calls  for  show,  perhaps, 
a  high  duty  cost.  Now,  the  particular  files  that  that  invoice  calls 
for,  according  to  that  particular  consumer,  show  a  high  domestic 
price  charged  to  that  particular  consumer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  only  invoice  which  he  refere  to  here  is  the 
invoice  of  a  bill  of  goods  sold  for  export. 

Mr.  NiciioiJON.  And  one  to  a  consumer  here. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  I  thought  they  were  identical. 

Mr.  Niciroi^N.  It  is  tlie  same  invoice;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  such  a  thing  actimlly  happen !  Can  you  iden- 
tify these  invoices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  it  did, 

Mr.  BouTEU*.  AVho  was  the  domestic  purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say  that.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
number  of  bills  that  we  sent  out  of  the  country.  I  could  probably, 
in  time,  trace  up  that  particular  invoice. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  particular  invoice  to  the  foreign  purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  the  particular  invoice  to  the  foreign  pur* 
chaser. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  How  about  the  invoice  to  the  domestic  purchaser? 
Mr.  NicHoi^N.  He  simply  says  that  that  same  invoice — ^we  would 
have  about  70-10-10^-2^  off  of  the  American  list,  in  this  case. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  This  is  not  a  ca.se  of  a  bona  fide  sale  to'  a  domestic 

purclmser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir.  He  simply  takes  a  foreign  invoice  and 
contends  that  if  his  small  factorv  had  paid  that  particular  bill  he 


The  CirAiRftcAN.  As  I  understand,  the  prices  are  catalogue  prices 
and  the  discount  is  not  unusiinl  for  a  bill  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  that  kind ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  if  there  was  any  actual 
man,  and  he  says  there  was  not. 

Mr.  NicHoi^oN.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  actual  man. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  it  was.  Now,  Mr. 
Miles  goes  on,  continuing  from  what  I  read  before: 

This  could  be  vor!flp<1  very  ensHy  If  the  (v)iiimlttee  would  Investigate  what  la 
celled  tlie  flle  trust — the  Klcliolson  File  Company. 

Now,  can  you  tell  who  calls  the  Nicholson  File  Company  the  file 
trust  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Evidently"  this  Mr.  Miles  does. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  anybody  else,  that  you  know  of,  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  been  accused  of  being  a  file  trust  by 

enemies. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  ever  been  proceeded  against  by  any  com- 
petent legal  authority? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Boutell.  To  be  dissolved  as  a  trust? 
Mr.  NicHouoN.  No,  sir;  never  have  heard  of  it. 
Mr.  Boutell.  Are  you  a  trust? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  a  trust? 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  ask  you.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  are 
one.   It  is  a  process  of  elimination.  ^  i 
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Mr>  Nicholson.  If  we  are,  I  think  we  are  a  good  trust. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  You  rect^ize  the  authority  that  there  may  be  bad 
irustsl 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  If  vou  are  a  trust,  you  are  good  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTCLL.  That  is,  if  you  are  a  trust,  you  are  a  good  tnist  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  Now,  we  can  not  get  any  more  \\0it  on  that  sub- 
ject. Let  us  see  how  the  next  sentence  will  go: 

iriiicb  are  said  to  control  the  «ittre  file  bailiieaa  of  tlie  United  States, 

Do  you  know  who  says  thatt 

Mr.  Kicm>EiK>N.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  With  reference  to  files,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  Your  bitterest  enemy  has  not  accused  you  of  con- 
trolling the  entire  file  business  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  NiCHOWON.  No;  he  could  not,  very  well. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  insinuation  there  that  the  Nicholson 
File  C<nnpany,  of  Providence,  I.,  is  a  trust,  is  a  mere  expression 
of  opinion  on  his  part,  and  the  insinuation  that  you  coiitn>I  the 
mtire  file  business  of  the  United  States  is  incorrect! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Incorrect. 
Mr.  BoTJTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  one  question.  Take  the  first  item  in  this  para- 
graph. What  is  the  average  wholesale  price  of  files  2^  inches  in 
length  and  under,  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  would  come  under  the  general  discount. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  what  is  the  average  price  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  the  average  price  per  dozen? 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  and  a  half  inches  and  under. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  a  thing  I  could  not  answer  offhand.  I 
would  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  duty  is  based  on  that;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you 
that.  The  duty  is  30  cents  per  dozen  on  files  2^  inches  in  length  and 
under. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  average  price  of 
that  class  of  goods  on  which  the  duty  is  30  cents  a  dozen,  average? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say. 
Mr.  Hnx.  Is  it  a  dollar  or  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  should  think  it  might  be  65  or  70  cents. 
Mr.  Hill.  I  could  not  expect  you  to  give  it  accurately. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  X  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  about  that. 


duty  is  50  cents  a  dozen,  running  from  2^  inches  to  4  inches  in  length  ? 
Just  give  it  roughly,  e^imated  on  the  same  basis  on  which  you  esti- 
mated the  other  at  65  or  70  cents.   Would  it  reach  a  dollar  f 
Mr.  NiCHOi<soN.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  say  so. 
Mr.  Hill.  About  how  much? 
Mr.  NicHOiJtoN.  I  should  say  about  10  cents  more. 
Mr.  Htll.  That  would  be  75  to  85  cents? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the 


price  of  the  files  on  which  the 
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Mr.  IIiLb.  Now,  on  the  files  running  over  4^  inches  in  length  and 
under  7  inches,  what  would  it  average! 

Mr.  Kiciioi^oN.  I  should  say  perhaps  7^  to  10  cents  more. 
Mr.  Hill.  Beyond  the  75  cents? 
Mr.  NiCHOLSOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hiu*  Which  would  be  85  to  95  cents? 

Mr.  NiCHOtsoN.  Kighty-two  and  a  half  cents  to  90  cents. 

Mr.  HiTjU  -And  as  to  the  average  selling  price  of  the  files  on  which 
the  duty  is  a  dollar  a  dozen,  running  7  inches  in  length  and  over,  of 
course  that  has  a  much  wider  margin  ? 

Mr.  Niciioi-soN.  Very  wide. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  go  over  a  dollar? 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  be  a  dollar  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  Njcholson.  Yes;  I  should  think  more  tJian  that,  because  it 
has  a  very  wide  range. ' 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  understand  it  lias  a  very  wide  range,  but  there  must 
be  some  general  average.  Would  it  be  $1.50?  Would  it  go  to  $1.50? 

Mr.  XiciioLSON.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  go  beyond  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  miglit  be  nearer. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  right ;  call  it  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hill.  Do  you  export  from  your  Canadian  factory,  aside  from 
what  you  export  under  the  preferential  rate  which  England  has? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  ship  to  England  under  the  preferential  rnte, 
but  vou  do  not  supply  your  general  wholesale  trade  from  the  house 
in  danada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  and  only  one  house  in  England. 
Mr.  Hill.  And  you  do  not  sliip  from  there  to  Germany? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HiUi.  Canada  does  not  have  a  preferential  rate  from  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  NiCHOLSOK.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HmL.  And  you  are  quite  confident  tliat  you  do  not  supply 
your  general  export  trade  from  Canada? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  one  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  lose  anything  tu  the  ^ods  you  sell  at 
80  per  cent  off  from  the  list  price,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 
The  Chaibmak.  You  make  money  on  those? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  other  question.  Mv  understanding  of  it,  as  I  have 

noted  it  here,  is  that  taking  $100  worth  of  files,  your  estimate  generally 
is  that  65  per  cent  of  it  would  be  labor,  taking  the  whole  of  it  in  that 
way.  I  think  you  said  that  this  morning? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  05  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  your  steel  material  would  be  about  15. per  cent? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Leaving  20  per  cent  for  general  expenses. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  put  it  this  morning  17  to  18  per  cent;  that 
would  leave  12  to  13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  be  entitled  to  as  much  protection  on  the 
general  expenses  as  on  the  labor,  would  you  notf  i  t^edbyt^iOOgle 
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Mr.  NiCHOLsox.  Yes- 
Mr.  HiLJ..  I  think  so,  toa 
Mr.  XicHOLSox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  the  cost  is  made  up  of  65  per  cent  labor.  15  per 
cent  material,  and  20  per  cent  general  expenses  and  interest  and  cost 
of  wear  and  tearl 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Hxzxi.  I  asked  that  so  as  to  get  you  to  give  it  again. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  am  figuring  factory  cost  when  T  make 
that  100  per  cent.    Sixty-five  to  70  per  cent  is  the  inside  labor  and  12 
per  cent  or  more  for  material. 
-Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  say  was  the  proportion  of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  basis,  here  is  the  100  per  cent  of  your 
factory  costs,  inside.  Of  that  I  am  putting  65  to  70  per  cent  for 
labor,  17  to  IS  per  cent  for  material — that  is,  raw  matenal— and  the 
balance  for  all  sorts  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  82  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent  would  be 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  your  100  per  cent. 

&lr.  T7nderwood.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  sell  your  goods 
abroad  than  at  home? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Does  it  cost  us  anything  more? 

Mr.  Unperwom*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  what  way! 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask,  of  course,  if  it  costs  you 
more  in  freight  rates,  because  I  suppose,  of  course,  it  docs;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  freight  rates,  do  your  aclverti-sing  and  your  agents  ond 
your  efforts  to  sell  Tour  product  cost  more  abroad  than  at  home) 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  you  have  to  hnve  a  Iwtter  grade  of  salesmen 
to  enter  those  markets,  and  you  have  interest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  sell  abroad 
than  at  home?  In  other  words,  tell  the  committee  what  you  do,  first, 
to  sell  abroad;  in  what  way  yon  attempt  to  advertise  your  goods 
and  bring  them  before  the  public,  and  then  how  much  more  it  costs 
you  than  at  home. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  use  the  same  principles  that  are  used  here, 
advertising  in  some  of  the  j^rincipal  papers  and  getting  up  circulars 
and  catalogues  and  advertising  schemes  for  tlic  pnrticuTar  customers. 
For  instance,  one  of  our  houses  last  year,  7  think,  circulated  some 
7,000  or  8.000  tin  signs  that  cost  them  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  maintain  brokers  or  sales  agents  there? 

Mr.  NicHouoN.  They  all  radiate  from  our  factory.  We  have 
seven,  and  they  travel  from  our  factory.  They  go  all  over  the  world 
outside  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  maintain 
that  selling  force  and  for  your  advertising  expenses  abroad  than  it 
does  at  home? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  costs  us  quite  a  little  more  for  the  amount  of 
business  we  do;  very  much  more,  of  course. 
Mr.  Underwoch).  I  wanted  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  want  to  know  what  a  salesman  would  cost 
in  this  country  and  what  a  salesman  would  cost  abroad? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  No;  just  the  general  proposition — how  much 
more  it  costs  to  advertise  and  sell  your  goods  abroad  than  it  does 
to  advertise  and  sell  your  goods  at  home.   What  percentage  more? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  that  the  selling^  which  would  in- 
clude the  salesman  and  his  expenses,  and  so  forth,  would  cost  us  at 
least  40  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  UxDERWOOD.  Deducting  that  40  per  cent  and  deducting  ihe 
tariff  that  you  have  to  pay  to  enter  these  countries,  deducting  that 
from  your  selling  price,  would  it  still  leave  you  selling  in  those  coun- 
tries at  a  loss) 

Mr.  NiCHOi^N.  Tes,  sir.  If  we  did  that  business  for  nothing,  you 

menn  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  if  you  were  selling  in  Germany  or  France 
on  the  same  relative  conditions,  with  a  free-trade  market  and  thesame 
cost  of  advertiiiing  and  selling  that  you  have  at  home,  would  you  be 
selling  in  that  country  at  a  loss?  Would  your  goods  be  at  a  loss 
when  you  sold  them  there  at  your  j^rescnt  prices? 

Mr.  Niciioi>;oN.  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  much 
of  a  mar*jin  of  profit. 

Afr.  TTNDEitwooD.  Then  I  judge  from  that  answer  that  you  can  not 
say  there  would  be  a  loss. 

Mr.  NiCHOUON.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  a  profit  " 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  want  a  candid  answer.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  think  there  would  not  be  a  profit  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  .say  there  would  be  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  tried  to  explain  this  morning,  and  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear,  perhaps,  that  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a  foreign 
business  we  did  it  purely  and  simply  in  the  interest  of  America, 
in  the  interest  of  the  workingmen  that  we  could  find  employment  for, 
and  in  the  development  of  this  industry,  which  I  must  say  up  to 
this  time  has  been  a  credit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  When  we  went  into  that  business  and  tried  to 
develop  that  business  abroad  we  took  such  items  of  cost  and  said : 
"That  IS  our  bare  factory  cost  inside,  our  insurance,  our  taxes,  our  wear 
and  tear.  Lots  of  expenses  should  not  and  must  not  be  taken  in 
figuring  the  cost  of  these  goods  we  are  selling  abroad.  We  are  going 
to  figure  them  exactly  as  Mr.  Boutell  says;  we  are  willing  to  sell 
them  if  we  can  get  back  our  bare  factory  cost,  our  inside  cost,  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  run  steadier,  and  we  do  not  have  this  constant 
fluctuation,  nmning  3,000  employees  for  tliree  months,  and  then  per- 
haps closing  down  for  the  two  rollowing  months  because  our  shelves 
are  filled,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  criticising  you  at  all  for  trying  to 
develop  the  foreign  trade,  I  think  you  deserve  great  credit  for 
developinjr  the  foreign  trade;  but  that  is  not  the  proposition  I  am 
trying  to  get  at.  I  am  ti-ying  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
status  of  this  business  of  yours,  by  which  I  can  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  it  myself. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  I  wanted  to  Icnow,  when 
you  deducted  the  tariff  cost  for  entering  these  countries,  if  you  went 
in  there  on  a  free-trade  basis,  and  you  also  deducted  the  additional 
40  per  cent  of  cost  that  it  required*  for  you  to  adverti^^ouTjpoda 
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in  a  foreign  market,  would  you  go  into  those  countries  and  sell  your 
goods  still  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  woiild 
care  one  c^t  for  the  investment,  if  that  represented  your  entire 
bosinesa 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Probably  not;  but  that  does  not  answer  my 
question  at  all.  If  you  were  going  in  there  on  just  even  terms,  we 
would  not  want  that  kind  of  an  investment. 

Mr.  JficHousoN.  You  can  not  figure  even  terms  on  a  biipinpss  of 
this  kind.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  you  can  not.  I  will  not  go  as 
far  as  to  say  you  can  not,  either;  but  if  you  consider  the  numerous 
kinds  of  files  we  have  to  make  and  carry  in  stock,  and  pay  inten>st 
on,  and  that  become  dead  stock  and  stay  on  our  Selves  for  twenty 
years,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  all  those  things  become  factors  in 
the  basis  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  put  this  questi(m.  You  are  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  ability,  and  you  unquestionably  must  know  your 
business  to  have  developed  the  greatest  business  of  that  kind  in  the 
country.  I  take  it  you  must  know  whether  you  are  making  ])roHt3 
or  losses,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  entitled  to  a  candid  answer 
from  you. 

Mr.  NicHouoN.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  tiie  fifteen  years  we  have  been  conducting  an  export  business, 
that  business  has  shown  a  profit.   Now,  that  covers  fifteen  venrH. 

Mr.  Ukdekwood.  But  the  question  is  this.  I  am  not  asicing  you 
about  your  business  of  fifteen  years.  Of  course  I  recogiiizfi  when  you 
first  developed  your  business,  in  the  early  stages  of  it,  it  must  have 
cost  you  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  eliminate  tiie  addi- 
tional cost  for  vour  advertising  and  pales  abroad,  the  costs  you 
spoke  of,  and  eliminating  the  tariff,  if  that  Wsine^is  would  then, 
with  those  factors  eliminated,  be  done  at  a  loss  or  at  a  profit,  or 
would  you  break  even  on  it?    Now,  it  must  be  one  of  thtwe  three. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  that  with  all  those  things  elimi- 
nated we  would  make  some  profit. 

Mr.  Under^vood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Then  with 
the  tariflF  eliminated  and  the  additional  advertising  and  selling  oists 
eliminated,  it  would  put  your  business  on  the  same  bitsis  as  the  salcA 
in  this  country — mean  the  cost  of  sales? 

NicHOLBOX.  Why  does  that  enter  into  it?  Excuse  mo  for 
being  dense,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  makes  any  difference,  our  ex- 
penses in  conducting  our  sales,  or  the  expense  of  railroad  fares  or 
steamboats  or  hotels. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  are  able  to  compete  with  the  Gorman 
manufacturer  of  files,  who  you  say  is  your  most  aggressive  competitor, 
in  his  own  home,  on  an  ef|ual  basis,  without  a  loss,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  you  can  coni]K>te  with 
him  on  your  own  soil,  where  he  has  to  pay  the  freiglit  rate  to  you 
instead  of  you  paying  the  freight  rate  to  him,  on  the  same  basis, 
without  a  loss. 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  my  dear  sir;  but  this  morning- 


Mr.  Undebwood.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolutely  certain 
piece  of  re«oning.  o,„.e..,GoOQ[e 
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"Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  this  morning  I  told  you  that  we  hove  j 
been  working  earnestly  to  develop  this  export  business  for  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years.  We  have  sold  a  great  number  of  files  in  Ger- 
manjf  but  during  the  last  few  years  our  sales  in  Germany  have 
diminished,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  we  have  on  our  files,  because 
we  can  not  succesiifully  compete  with  the  prices  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  uiulcr-stand  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  you  will  go  in  losing 
money,  yon  know. 
Mr.  Undehwocto,  I  understand  that,  Colonel ;  but  what  I  wanted  to 

fet  at  was  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  whether,  removing  those  draw- 
acks  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  selling  goods  abroad  and  here,  and 
the  tariff  duty,  then  you  would  bo  able  to  meet  your  German  com- 
petitor on  his  own  soil  at  an  even  break,  and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  could.  Now,  if  you  can  meet  him  on  his  own  soil,  where  you 
have  no  tariff  dut^  to  protect  you,  with  an  even  break,  it  seems  to  me 
from  the  standpouit  oi  protection  you  can  meet  him  on  an  even  break 
here.  Now,  understand  me,  I  am  not  talking  about  putting  your 
goods;  on  the  free  list,  because  I  am  a  tariff-for-revenue  man  and.  not 
a  free  trader,  but  I  want  to  see  whether  the  standing  of  your  industry 

in  this  country  is  on  a  basis  

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  have  had  some  pretty  able  men  before  you,  un- 
doubtedly, and  you  have  had  men  of  a  great  deal  of  experience.  Of 
course  I  am  a  layman.  We  happen  to  have  a  factory  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  sized  factory  for  Canada,  which  has  five  or  six 
million  people.  We  could  employ  there  some  80  or  90  or  100  more 
hands,  I  should  say  100  more,  if  we  could  supply  our  files  to  the 
Canadian  people,  but  there  are  a  number  of  files  that  come  in  from 
Enpljind  and  pay  a  duly.  Now,  I  want  to  take  it  right  back  to  you 
as  an  American  citizen,  a  man  who  is  a  protectionist,  you  say,  to  an 
extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  for  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Here  is  one  illustration  in  Canada,  and  there  are 
a  thousand  industries  in  Canada  if  there  is  one.  If  we  could  employ 
100  more  hands  by  holding  that  market,  the  whole  thousand  indus- 
tries could  employ  an  increased  number  of  hands,  we  will  say  of  50 
each,  and  you  can  readily  understand  there  would  be.  50.000  more 
wapo-earncrs  in  the  factories  of  Canada.  You  will  also  readily 
understand  that  that  would  mean  a  greater  number  of  people  in 
Canada  on  the  forms  and  in  all  sorts  of  occupations,  as  merchants, 
storekeepers,  bankers,  etc.,  to  feed  them  and  take  care  of  them.  If 
those  50,000  people  have  average  families  of  4,  multiply  it  and  see 
how  fast  it  will  go  up.  The  Canadian  people  want  that.  W^e  are 
a  man\ifacturer  up  there,  but  we  are  only  one  of  a  great  number. 
Manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  tariff.   They  are 

foing  to  grow,  and  grow  fast,  if  they  can  get  an  increased  protection, 
'hey  are  working  under  a  liberal  policy,  are  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Undkkwood.  You  understand  I  have  no  criticism  about  your 
methods  of  developing  your  foreign  trade.   I  think  you  are  right 
about  it.    My  questions  were  purely  directed  to  the  standpoint  of 
finding  out  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  too:  You  can  easily  understand  why,  if 
you  should  let  the  bai-s  down  in  this  country  on  files^nd  we  should 
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get  over  her.  100,000  dozen  fijes-no  ^o«  j^^^^ 

IXI  ^S^Z^  "S  aM&l  the  ..cnt 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  depends  a  ^  deal,  i  t^^^^  I 

of  pn,fit  you  are  makmg  now    That  « ^^^^^^^^  proBt 

not  know  whether  you  are,  but  if  yo"^"^         ^ij  be  no  reason  why 

t<Hkj,  if  Yoa  had  to  lower  J^'^^  *j5^etTo„^  I^^^  are  making 

you  wdul/ have  to  lower  your  cost  of  P^o^V^J*"^-  J^fuction,  I  grant 

!S,WHnt  {^rto^wer  /our  ^  of  produ. 

't;"eoioTt-nt  to      tMs  -  f.'I&MnS 
commenced  this  business  in  l^^^u.  He  spent  p         ^  ^g,g 

in  developing  it,  and  I         ^P^"*  P^J^ffiin^       such  a  small 
developing  it  We  ^ave  built  up  a  large  b^^^^  ^  ^ 

industry.  You  must  ""^J^^^^fl^ToA  eithCT  or  against  us.  A 
tool  £very  file  has  got  to  '^^V ^^^.f  ^^^^Jf,^^^^^^^  and  geU 

bad  file  nobody  has        "s«,^<>[-  ^^^^^^  ind  the  hi^est 

a  bad  file  he  is  disgxi^ed  ^^.'^"'L^^^^throtifih  to  make  these  fi  es. 
degree  of  skilled  workmen  all  .*,^f^^Y^XTtes,  and  we  are  making 
Now,  we  have  developed  ^^9^     V^^X  industry.   You  can 

a  fiiir  profit,  but  here  is  »  ^'^g^lf'^wi^;  the  Fall  ftiver  cotton 
not  liken  it  o  the  cotton  industry.  and  I  understand 

mills  do  last  year?    There  are  3.>  to  «  "^'"^ J;^^^  Our 
tb«-  declared  an  averagt'  <  ivi<l  n    of       per  <u        ^  .^^ 

Mr  ^r"  dKe  ^Xme  of  ™„r  exports  comp.r.  with  th, 

able  revenue  basis  where  t^^^  i^^.i^s  taxes  on, 

seven  or  eicht  million  dollarb  „,,id  „rii)pl^ 

k^Ut  no!  by  any  mear«  |J-^.^h«t  V^^^^'us  mterference 
Sr  ^^^ZTo^/do';^"  thTnk  it  reauirc/.  proh.b.t.ve  duty  for 

you  to  nmintain  y^S^XTe^rough  all  the.se  years,  throi.Rh  an  A  No. 

Mr.  NicHOMON.  We  'f  ""^^t^ent,  gotten,  with  some  other  file 
1  quality  of  work,  through  f"^'"^'^'™,^  t^i„e.,,;  and  it  b-h^y;-' ™ 
IXld"' I  tSS  i?  U  to  o»;^«dit  and  not  to  our  discredit  that 

'"'MnLwooo.  I  agree  with  you  thor^ghl^^^^^^^ 

™«rior  goods  and  selSng  them  '"^^^^^a  Ud'^oVk  you  have 
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agree  with  you,  thoroughly.  But  it  is  a  different  proportion  when 
you  come  to  Congress  and  say  that  you  want  a  tariff  duty  levied  that 
is  prohibitive  ana  that  brings  no  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  by 
law  you  wish  to  hold  the  American  market  regardless  of  profit.  That 
is  the  basis  you  put  this  on  when  you  ask  for  a  prohibitive  dut^. 
When  you  hold  it  hy  reason  of  your  genius  and  ability  nobody  can  fail 
to  congratulate  you  on  a  position  of  that  kind,  but  to  ask  to  hold  it  by 
law,  by  force,  and  force  the  American  people  to  trade  with  you  with- 
out giving  any  revenue  to  their  Government,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  is  a 
very  different  proposition. 
Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  about  the  theoretical  state  of  the 


dearly  to  give  the  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  small  files. 
Mr.  Ntciioi^on.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  claim  you  can  not  compete  on  the  small  files. 
Now,  this  Dingley  schedule  certainly  gives  the  highest  on  the  larger 
files.  It  starts  with  the  small  file  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  and  runs 
up  to  the  largest  file  at  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  directly  the  opposite 
or  the  German  system.    Can  you  explain  why  that  is? 

Mr.  NiCHOi-soN.  I  think  that  Germany  does  not  fear  much  compe- 
tition on  the  larger  files  getting  into  their  borders  on  account  of  the 
excessive  freight  charges  and  transportation  charges  throughout  the 
Continent.  You  know  freight  charges  are  very  much  more  excessive 
there  than  they  are  in  this  country,  even;  inland,  I  mean.  I  do  not 
mean  the  long  water  trips. 

Mr.  HiLi..  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ntchoi5gn.  But  we  think  that  100  dozen  of  these  small  4-inch 
files  would  amount  to  very  little  in  freight.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  reason. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  this  tariff  was  to  be  reconstructed  on  files,  should  it 
be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  rate  of  duty  on  the  small 
file,  or  made  just  as  it  is  now,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  on  the 
small  file  and  running  up,  or  should  it  be  a  uniform  rate  all  the  way 
through? 

Mr.  Nicholson".  No,  sir;  it  would  be  most  damaging  to  the  indus- 
try, T  believe.  I  think  those  cla.«?es  1  and  2  should  be  advanced,  and 
I  most  respectfully  wish  that  you  gentlemen  could  see  it  that  way.. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  others  loft  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  others  left  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  figured  out  the  ad  valorem  on  the  prices  that 
you  have  just  given  me? 
Mr.  N1CH01.8ON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  ad  valorem  on  the  smallest  rate  is  40  per  cent,  on 
the  second  66|  per  cent,  on  the  third  91  per  cent,  and  on  the  fouiih 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  figuring  the  average? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  not  evenly  balanced,  is  it?  If  you  were  to  make 
the  tariff  entirely  over  again  you  would  not  make  it  that  wav,  would 
you?  You  would  start  with  the  small  file  at  40  per  cent?  The  Ger- 
man starts  right  the  other  way,  and  runs  the  other  way  down. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  the  German  is  a  model  we  should 
select,  at  all. 

The  CuAiRHAN.  The  German  is  by  weight,  and  ours  is  by  dinien- 
sioDS.  ^  I 


That  German  tariff  seems  to  me 
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Mr.  HiLii.  But  I  have  taken  a  2|-inch  file  and  applied  it  in  both 
cases.    It  certainly  is  directlv  the  reverse. 

The  CiiAiKMA^.  AVhat  is  the  scale  of  weight  f 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Nicholson  gave  them  to  me.  It  certainly  is  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  applying  the  duty.  They  start  with  the  smallest  file  at 
the  highest  rate  oz  duty  and  we  start  with  the  smallest  file  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty,  and  I  would  like  somebody  to  tell  me  why 
that  is. 

Mr.  XicuoLSON.  I  do  not  see,  unless  it  is  accounted  for  by  the 
freight  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  ^at  many  file  manufacturers 
there,  all  that  they  need,  right  in  their  own  country.  They  do  not 
iieed  the  competition  of  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  BouTEXx..  The  figures  you  gave  Mr.  Pou  a  moment  ago  related 
exclusively  to  your  own  business) 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Twenty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Twenty  per  cent;  that  is  all  I  con  speak  of. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  any  of  the  other  file  makers  of  the  United  States 
export  files? 

Mr.  Niciioi^N.  Tes;  Heller  Brothers,  and  quite  a  number  of 

others. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  What  ]>roportion  of  the  file  product  of  the  United 
States  is  exported? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  exceed  $1.400,000, 1  should  say. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  would  that  iJef 
Mr.  Nicholson.  About  the  same  per  cent. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  total  ? 
Mr.  NicHoi«)N-  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  give  the  percentage  how  much  less  your  export 
price  was  than  your  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  because  we  never  have 
figured  it  just  that  way. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  you  see  it  is  this  way:  We  export  the  highest 
priced  file  that  we  have  in  this  country,  because  we  want  to  build  up 
a  reputation  on  that  file.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  fift^K'n  or 
twenty  years,  believing  we  could  not  send  too  good  an  article  abroad 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  doing  that  we  have  to 
meet  conditions  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  Mr. 
Boutell  says  exists  on  textiles,  we  find  a  lower  line  of  priccR.  due  to 
aggressive  German  competition  in  South  America,  than  we  fiiul  in 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Pon.  But  you  have  some  idea,  have  you  not?  I  understand, 
of  course,  that  you  can  not  be  accurate,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your 
view  as  to  about  the  difference  in  percentage,  if  you  can  give  it 

Mr.  NicH(HjBON.  I  should  think  18  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  files  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  your  concern  makes — what  percentage? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  65  to  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  BovTELL.  You  do  not  happen  to  make  these  files  that  are 
used  by  dentists,  do  you! 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  To  some  extent;  separating  files  and  things  of 
that  sort,  to  some  extent  You  mean  little  things  they  put  between 
the  teeth? 

Mr.  BoL'TELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  NicHoi^N.  Yes;  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  why  this  schedule  is  constructed  as 
it  is,  with  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  dozen  on  files  not  over  2i  inches  in 
length,  and  $1  a  dozen  on  those  over  7  inches  in  length,  unless 
the  cost  of  the  material  is  the  principal  cost  of  the  file,  can  you  f  It 
is  three  and  one-third  times  as  much  on  a  7-inch  file  as  it  is  on  a 
2i-inch  file.  Why  is  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  machine  running  400  or  600  blows  a  minute,  it 
takes  twice  as  long  to  cover  7  inches  as  it  does  2i  inches. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  there  is  more  work  on  the  7-inch  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  every  operation.  It  uses  up  more  grindstone; 
it  takes  more  heat,  more  oil,  more  fuel,  more  belting,  and  more  of 
everything. 

The  CiiAisHAX.  That  is  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  one  reason.  That  would  run  all  along  the 
sizes. 

The  Chaihman.  If  you  are  right,  how  about  this  German  schedule, 

which  is  the  other  end  to?   Did  you  say  it  took  twice  as  many  beats? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  you  have  more  than  twice  as  many  inches  to 
cover  on  a  7-inch  file  an  on  a  2J-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know.  Hut  the  file^  are  not  ns  fine.-  The 
teeth  do  not  come  as  close  together,  do  they? 

Mr.  NirHoi>«>N.  Yes.  on  some  files.  On  these  Swiss  files  there  are 
as  many  teeth  to  a  given  space  on  the  12-inch  file  as  there  would  be 
on  a  2i-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  sort  of  a  hit-and-miss  schedule? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  comprehend  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  files  are  precisely  the  same  as  another  with 
twice  as  many  beats  on  the  file ;  the  tariff  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Are  you  gentlemen  familiar  with  what  the  Amer- 
ican tariffs  have  been  on  files? 

The  Ghairhan.  Back  far  enough  to  get  bewildered  at  the  amount 
of  it. 

Mr.  NicHOi^oN.  This  present  tariff  is  the  lowest  that  has  existed 
since  that  short  Wilson  tariff.  Back  in  1883  the  tariff  was  35  cents 
on  the  small  file  and  75  cents  on  the  next  grade,  and  up  to  $1.50  and 
$2.50.  At  that  time  we  had  started.  We  started  in  1881  in  that  small 
business.  My  father  was  very  earnest  about  getting  a  stronger  protec- 
tion on  those  small  files  to  foster  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  compare  the  tariffs  of  1890 
and  1894  with  the  tariff  of  1897,  because  in  the  tariffs  of  1894  and 
1890  the  lowest  bracket  was  4  inches  in  length  and  under  and  tibe 
duty  was  35  cents,  while  the  lowest  bracket  in  this  tariff  is  2^  inches 
and  under  and  the  tariff  is  30  cents.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  anybody 
to  say,  after  hearing  your  evidence,  which  is  the  highest  of  these 
tariffs,  but  it  looks  as  though  tha  present  tariff  was  higher  than  the 
other.  If  you  are  right  about  the  number  of  beats  it  takes  to  cut  a 
file  4  inches  long  instead  of  2^  inches — and  of  course  you  must  be 
right  about  that—I  should  thinK  it  would  be  lower  than  that. 
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Do  you  pay  anything  on  this  labor  over  in  Canada  by  way  of 
insurance,  an^  so  forth,  for  taking  care  of  them,  like  they  pay  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Insurance  of  the  workmen? 
The  Ch-vikman.  Yes. 
Mr.  NicHOLsox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chatbkak.  You  pay  nothing  but  the  day*s  wages  and  the 
workman  takes  care  of  all  other  contingencies? 
Mr.  NicHOLSOK.  Yes. 


BBIEF  SITBIOTTED  BY  SAHTTBI V.  KICH0I80H.  P&OVISEVCE,  B.  I., 
ABYOCATING  HEW  CIASSIFICATIOH  AND  BBABnTSTHBHT  OF 
DUTIES  OH  FILES  AND  BASFS. 


Wahhington,  D.  C,  Noremher  Km. 
The  CoMMriTEE  on  "Wato  and  I^eans, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C: 

To  obtain  your  aid  and  cooperation  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
present  duties  on  files  and  rasps,  facts  are  pre«ente<]  herewith  by  (he 
Nicholson  File  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  although  not 
authorized  to  represent  others  in  the  same  industry,  we  believe  the 
request  made  hereinafter  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  view  of  all 
American  file  and  rasp  manufacturers. 

We  request  and  suggest  that  the  "  tariff  act  of  1897,"  paragraph 
15G,  under  heading  of  "  Manufactures  of  iron  and  ^^tOl'l,"  Iw  anirudiMl 
by  granting  an  advance  in  classes  1  and  2,  which  now  read  as  follows: 

Per  doxeo. 

Clan  1.  On  2i-lnch  and  nnder  fO.  30 

ClaEB  2.  Over  2i-ineh  and  not  over  4 j-lnch   .CO 

And  further  that  no  special  classification  be  made  for  manicure 
files. 

BEA80K  TOS  B8VI8ION. 


The  tariff  on  files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and 
kinds,  beginning  with  the — 


Tariff  act  1883 :  Per  dosni. 

4-inch  and  under   $0.35 

Over  4-tach  and  nnda  ^Inch   _„  .75 

Over  9-lacfa  and  nnder  14-lnch  ,   l.no 

14-inch  and  ovw   :   2.  HO 

Tariff  act  1890 : 

4-iDch  and  undo  r   .  35 

Over  4-inch  and  under  8-lnch  .   .ir 

Over  9-ineh  and  nnder  14-Inch  

14-Inch  and  over   2.  00 

Tariff  act  1894 : 

4-inch  and  under   ,  35 

Over  4-Inch  and  nndw  9-inch-,  ^   .  00 

9-lndi  and  over —   1. 00 
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Tariff  act  1897,  revised  to  July  1, 1902  (present  law) :  Perdoxm. 

ClaBsl.  On  2i-lnch  and  under  ^.30 

Glass  2.  Over  2i-incli  and  not  over  4Hncb   .  50 

Class  3.  Over  4 j-lnch  and  onder  7-lnch   .75 

ClaB8  4.  7-lnch  and  over   1.00 


The  present  tariif  affords  the  least  protection  for  files  and  rasps  of 
any  of  the  laws  that  have  been  in  force  since  1883,  with  the  exception 
of  the  act  of  1894. 

The  home  manufacturers  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  striving 
to  sell  the  files  of  the  Swiss  pattern  and  the  small  regular- pattern 
files  4J-inch  and  under,  used  extensively  by  watchmakers,  manufac- 
turing jewelers,  and  by  the  makers  of  very  fine  tools  and  instruments. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Government  show 
each  year  large  importations  of  small  files,  as  per  class  1  and  2,  from 
Switzerland,  England,  Germany,  and  France.  From  such  informa- 
tion as  we  can  secure  it  appears  certain  that  the  foreign  makers  sell 
in  the  aggregate  in  this  country  more  in  value  of  these  small  files 
than  do  the  American  manufacturers.  Each  time  the  tariff  has  been 
adjusted  we  have  asked  for  increased  protection  on  classes  1  and  2, 
and  this  we  again  respectfully  request;  while  classra  3  and  4  find 
very  scant  protection  under  the  present  tariff,  a  protection  that  in 
the  near  future  may  prove  insufficient  by  reason  of  the  advantages 
in  manufacture  recently  secured  abroad,  as  Iiereinafter  cited. 

With  the  increase  granted  on  classes  1  and  2  it  should  be  possible 
to  employ  more  workmen,  while  any  reduction  in  the  tarin  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  wages  paid  and  probably  less  workmen 
eniployed. 

Lalmr,  mostly  skilled,  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  cost 
of  manufacture;  this  item  alone,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  material 
entering  into  the  file  or  rasp,  ranges  from  3  to  150  times  the  cost  of 
the  steel,  depending  on  the  siise  and  cut  of  the  file.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  each  file  or  rasp  is  handled  no  less  than  164 
times  in  the  different  processes  before  finished. 

Other  than  labor,  the  items  of  expense  are  fuel  (coal  and  fuel  oil), 
grindstones,  belting,  oils,  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  the  items 
of  repairs,  expense  and  the  general  expenses  of  maintenance,  selling, 
etc.,  the  cost  of  which  items  in  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly 
much  in  excess  of  similar  costs  abroad.  The  labor  employed  is 
largely  skilled,  although,  of  necessity,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of 
helpers  and  laborers. 

The  present  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Nicholson  File  Company, 
which  corresponds  with  those  paid  by  other  American  makers,  is  as 


follows: 

Per  Hay. 

Laborers  nod  helpers  ,  $1. 40-$1.90 

Skilled  workmen   2.40-4.25 


We  have  been  unable  to  secure  prices  paid  for  similar  labor  in  like 

factories  abroad,  but  have  been  given  to  understand  that  in  every 
instance  they  are  perceptibly  less  than  paid  in  the  United  States. 

M'"hen  it  is  considered  that  there  are  at  least  six  to  seven  thousand 
varieties  of  files  made  and  called  for,  and  that  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demand  as  many  as  3.500  kinds  and  cuts  are  regularly  carried  in 
stock,  it  is  clear  that  the  industry  is  one  requiring  skill  and  infinite 
detail. 
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Prior  to  the  year  1861  the  American  market  was  almost  exchisively 
supplied  by  the  forei^  makers.  With  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
tectire  tariff  the  American  mechanic  was  placed  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete for  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  after  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  toil  and  effort  the  machine-made  file  had  become  so  serviceable  as 
to  be  preferred  to  the  foreign  hand-made  article. 

Under  the  protective  laws  the  industry  has  grown  and  now  eives 
on^ovment  to  approximately  6,500  persons,  representing  a  large 
capital  invested,  aevoted  exclusively  to  this  business.  The  plants  of 
the  machine  file  makers  are  located  in  the  Stat^  of  New  York, 
Pennsylrania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  most  progressive  nations  known  to  be  large  producers  of  files 
and  rasps  are  the  Knglish,  German,  Austrian,  French,  Swiss,  Rus- 
sian, Belgian,  Swedish,  and  more  recently  the  Japanese.  These 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  have  equipped  their  plants 
with  the  most  modern  file-making  machinery,  givmg  them  an  ad- 
vanta^  not  before  theirs  and  changing  the  relative  conditions.  In 
addition,  a  protective  tariff  is  in  force  in  most  of  these  countries. 
This  with  the  very  low  labor  cost  prevailing  and  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  and  American  methods,  finds  the  present  competi- 
tion extremely  keen. 

The  advantage  of  improved  methods  and  machinery  is  most  ap- 
parent by  reason  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  been  lowered  perceptibly 
during  the  last  twelve  months  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Any  reduction  in  tariff  would  unquestionably  open  the  American 
market  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  home  maker  to  compete,  if  the  present  scales  of  wages  paid 
in  this  countrv  be  maintained,  and  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
enlargement  or  the  foreign  makers'  plants,  giving  employment  there 
to  a  larger  number  of  workmen,  thereby  or  necessity  decreasing  the 
number  employed  in  this  country,  and  with  the  increased  production 
further  reducmg  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  abroad,  giving  this 
permanent  additional  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  American  labor 
and  capital. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

KxcHOLSOK  File  Gohpant, 
Sau*l  M.  Nicholson, 

President. 


nUEABMS. 

[Paragrapbs  167  and  168.1 

8IATEKEHT  OF  JOSEPH  GALES,  OF  NEW  TOEK  CITY,  ASTOGATIHO 
TEE  BESUCTIOBf  OF  DUTY  OH  FIREAKHS. 

Wednesday,  Not'emhcr  1003. 
Mr.  Gales.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses this  morning  and  this  afternoon  I  began  to  feel  thnt  I  belonged 
to  the  criminal  class,  because  I  am  an  importer.  It  pcemed  to  me 
that  the  importer  was  almost  next  to  a  criminal ;  but  I  claim  to  be  an 
American  citizen  to  the  backbone,  and  feel  tliat  the  importer  should 
have  some  oonfflderation.  Dg.zedbyGoogle 
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If  you  want  a  moderate  increase  of  the  revenue,  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  referring  to  paragraph  158  of  the  present 
toriff: 

This  paragraph  presents  the  principal  items  of  import  in  firearms 
at  the  present  time.  The  items  stated  in  other  paragraphs,  except 
tho!=e  on  the  free  list,  are  of  small  importance. 

We  find  by  inquiry  that  the  total  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York 
have  been  constantly  decreasing,  so  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  they  were  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900. 

In  the  whole  United  States  the  total  decrease  is  over  60  per  cent. 
This  valuation  includes  all  imports  of  firearms,  including  gun  barrels 
and  gunstocks,  which  are  on  tne  free  list,  and  make  up  a  large  part, 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  total,  therefore  reducing  the  value  of 
guns  imported  under  this  paragraph  to  even  a  smalwr  proportion 
uian  the  stated  figures  would  indicate. 

The  facts  then  for  your  committee  to  determine  are: 

First.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  obtain  any  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  gunsi 

Secondly.  Do  your  committee  feel  that  the  importers  of,  dealers  in, 
and  consumers  of  imported  shotguns  are  entitled  to  any  consideration 
under  the  tariff  legislation,  or  if  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  left  in  the 
control  of  the  American  manufacturers,  to  suggest  such  rates  as  would 
make  the  tariff  practically  and  actually  exclusive,  and  enable  them 
to  make  combinations  and  maintain  prices  at  monopolistic  figures? 

The  present  import  business  in  breech-loading  double  guns  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  two  classes — one  of  cheaper  quality  guns 
than  those  made  by  any  of  the  American  manufacturers,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  high-priced^  exceedingly  fine  quality  guns,  which  are  im- 
ported because  of  their  superior  workmanship  or  of  the  desire  whidi 
customers  have  for  guns  of  such  style  and  finish  as  the  American 
manufacturers  are  not  able  to  produce. 

The  cheaper  guns  are  lower  thafn  the  manufacturers  find  it  worth 
while  to  turn  out,  as  they  apparently  have  sufficient  demand  upon 
their  plants  in  turning  out  medium  and  high-priced  guns,  for  which 
they  find  a  ready  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  better  quality  guns  are  not  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  American,  and  pay  much  less  profit  to  the  importer 
than  do  the  American  guns  (which  sell  at  20  to  50  per  cent  lower) 
pay  to  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  the  best  information  that  we  can 
get,  having  been  for  a  great  many  years  extensive  dealers  in  both 
Fines. 

We  are  lar^  distributors  of  all  the  principal  makes  of  American 
guns;  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  manufacturers,  and  simply  ask 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  as  would  seem  reasonable  under  all 
the  conditions  stated. 

At  present  the  cheaper  breech-loading  guns  pay  a  duty  of  41  per 
cent  and  upwards,  and  the  high-priced  breech-londing  guns  pay  a 
duty  of  50  to  60  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  importation,  and  the  depleted  revenue 
therefrom,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  duty  equal  to  33J  per  .cent, 
made  up  either  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  or  on  the  mixed  basis  as  at 
present,  would  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  would  increase  the  revenue, 
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while  at- the  same  time  granting  all  the  reasonable  protection  that 
the  American  manufacturers  could  demand,  as  on  this  oasis  the  prices 
of  the  guns  under  this  paragraph,  landed  in  New  York  or  other 
ports,  duty  paid,  would  be  higher  than  competing  guns  would  cost 
the  American  manufacturer  in  general,  unless  some  particular  indi- 
vidual was  hampered  by  other  than  legitimate  factory  expenses. 

We  might  further  add  that  during  the  existence  of  the  present 
tariff  all  of  the  standard  American  manufacturers  have  largely 
increased  their  output,  and  give  every  evidence  of  doing  an  extremely 
profitable  business,  the  protection  of  the  duty  being  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  business. 

in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  firearms  fai^ries  in  existence 
in  1897,  at  least  four  have  been  added.  Many  make  all  varieties, 
some  only  one.  A  fair  tabulation  would  be  as  follows:  Manufac- 
turers of — 


single  KunB__  10 

Automatic  gODS    5 

Revolvers   .9 

Rifles       -  -  7 

Breech'loadln;  guns    12 


In  conclusion,  then,  we  beg  to  suggest  a  straight  duty  of  33  <^  per  cent 
cm  all  the  items  named  in  uiis  paragraph  as  the  simplest  and  most 
wise.  Snch  a  duty  we  believe  would  lead  to  the  continuation  of  im- 
ports and  possibly  increased  revenue  from  certain  special  styles  of 
guns,  but  would  not  permit  the  importation  of  large  quantities  or  of 
general  competing  lines  of  firearms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  a^  you  one  question.  Have  you  any  figures 
there  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
similar  article  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  foreign  country  from 
which  you  import? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  have  not  There  are  no  goods  that  are  directly  com- 
petitive. The  cheaper  guns  are  handmade  and  are  much  cheaper 
m  quality  than  any  that  are  made  in  this  country.  The  vVnicriciin 
manufacturers  make  all  the  intermediate  grades,  and  the  very  high- 
priced  guns  come  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Mr.  I  inx.  An  American  manufacturer  coming  here  and  asking  for 
an  increase  of  duty  is  required  by  the  committee  to  show  that  the 
difference  is  not  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 
Now,  when  you  come  and  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported 
goods,  is  it  not  equally  incumbent  on  you  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
asking  for  a  reduction  that  is  below  the  difference  in  cost  of  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  the  best  argument  possible  is  that  table  which 
I  got  from  the  New  York  custom-nonse,  which  shows  that  tlie  imports 
in  1896  were  $617,235;  in  1900,  $838,528;  in  1905,  $557,032;  in  190G, 
$505,546,  and  in  1907,  $306,085— a  decrease,  you  see,  from  $.S:i8,52H 
to  $306,085  between  1900  and  1907.   Is  not  that  a  striking  ar;;unienl  i 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  purpose  is  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  articles  and 
not  to  put  the  American  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  an  ecpiality 
of  cost.  You  seem  to  ignore  that  fart  entirelv. 

Mr.  Gales.  No;  this  statement  of  imports  speaks  for  itself.  Of 
course,  I  am  in  favor  of  that  feature  of  it,  putting  theni  on  an 
equality.   The  American  manufacturers  have  all  prosperiKl  very 
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largely  in  their  business,  and  this  shows  that  they  were  competing 
successfully,  and  that  the  imports  were  decreasing. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  these  foreign  guns  as  good  as  the  American  gunsi 

Mr.  Gales.  The  cheap  guns  are  not  so  good. 

Mr.  CLAnK.  But  I  mean  the  higher  grade  guns  and  revolvers. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  higher  grade  guns  are  finer  than  the  guns  that  are 
made  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  workmen  who  nave  been  at 
it  for  several  generations^  and  who  make  nothing  but  very  fine  gnns. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  it  would  aiiiiplify  it  to  make  a  flat  rate, 
at  33^  per  cent? 

Mr.  GrALES.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  it  would  not  do  the  American  manufacturer 
any  harm  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Gales.  The  rate,  as  I  remember  it,  was  30  per  cent  under  the 
Wilson  bill  and  35  i>er  cent  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  put  down  the  price  of  gunsi 

Mr.  Gales.  The  additional  dutyl 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  an  additional  duty.  It  is  a  lower  duty,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Gales.  On  American  guns,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  put  upon  the  foreign  guns  and  the  American  guns, 
too,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Gales.  It  is  put  on  the  foreign  guns,  and.  if  I  may  say  nega- 
tively, on  the  American  guns;  that  is,  the  American  guns  except  for 
the  increased  duty  woulahave  come  down  in  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  yon  could  work  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  to  put 
up  the  price  of  revolvers,  and  put  down  the  price  of  shotguns  and 
rifles,  that  would  be  a  public  benefaction. 

Mr.  (jIales.  You  can  not  put  up  the  price  of  revolvers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Gales.  Because  there  are  practically  none  imported.  Rifles 
and  revolvers  are  not  imported,  except  old  arms,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  importers  f 

Mr.  Gales.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  trust,  out  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  them,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  repre- 
sent them  here.   That  is  their  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  this  would  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  it  would,  moderately;  yes,  sir.  You  will  see, 
by  this  table,  that  the  importations  have  been  running  downhill 
very  rapidly.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  want  any  duty  for  revenue. 
I  do  not  know.   How  are  we  going  to  get  over  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  more  duty  than  you  have  got,  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Gales.  If  you  take  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  we  have 
listened  to  to-day,  we  will  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark,  li  we  take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  been  testifying, 
we  would  not  get  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Gales.  There  is  one  point  that  I  wanted  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  the  importers,  the  consumers,  and  the  distributers  have  not  been 
heard  at  these  hearings.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been 
heard  have  been  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  that.  I  wanted  to  have 
the  consumers  heard  myself,  but  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is 
Uiat  the  individual  consumer  is  not  mulcted  out  of  enqufljh  ^.ttiis 
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process  of  hij^  tariff  to  induce  him  to  pay  his  expenses  and  come  here 
to  testify. 

Mr.  Gales.  That  is  the  very  suggestion,  sir,  that  I  make  here,  that 
the  manufacturers  can  very  well  afford  the  time  and  expense  to  come 
here,  because  they  could  very  easily  make  up  any  amount  they  choose 
on  the  cost  of  their  manufacture  by  reason  of  the  increased  duty. 

Mr.  CuBK.  That  is  the  explanation  of  that  thing,  entirely. 

Mr.  GAI.E8.  The  consumers  and  the  distributers  are  generally  in- 
terested, but  it  is  not  concrete.  It  is  spread  abroad.  We  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  manufacturers.  We  ao  not  ask  for  anything  that  is 
,}mreasonabIe. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Tou  come  here  for  the  same  reason  the  manufacturer 
comes — in  order  that  you  may  make  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Gai^.  Well,  it  is  human  nature,  I  suppose.  I  have  decided 
that  the  manufacturers  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  human  nature.  A 
reasonable  tariff  is  what  we  think  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  get  a  revenue  tariff,  yon  will  be  getting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  you  desire. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  a  Republican  

Mr.  Clabk.  You  ought  to  be  a  Democrat,  if  you  want  what  you 
say  you  do.  If  you  have  stated  what  you  want,  and  you  want  wtiat 
you  say  here  tou  want,  jou  ought  to  be  a  Democrat.  You  will  never 
get  it  from  the  Bepubhcans. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  did  not  read  my  full  notes.  My  full  notes  state  that 
if  you  do  not  make  the  change  now  four  years  later  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you :  If  you  are  interested  as 
an  importer,  and  if  you  have  the  time  and  will  give  m  the  facts 
showing  where  this  duty  ought  to  be  reduced,  we  will  reduce  it. 
liie  majority  of  this  committee  will  do  it 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reporter  who  took  down  tlie  remark  of 
Mr.  Clark  will  not  publish  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  ne  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  will  not  publish  it 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  publish  what  I  say,  and  he  ought  to  pub- 
lish what  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  Gales  (exhibiting  a  paper  to  the  chairman).  Does  not  that 
show  the  reasonableness  of  our  position  t 

Mr.  HiLi..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  attention  a  few  moments  ap) 
to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  obligation  resting  upon  this  ^'ti- 
tleman  was  the  same  obligation  which  the  committee  has  imposed 
on  gentlemen  on  the  other  side — that  he  should  show  the  diffcioiuv 
in  tne  cost  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacture  justifyinj^;  tho 
reduction,  just  as  they  will  be  compelled  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  cost  justifying  an  mcrease. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  will  simply;  explain,  in  answer  to  that,  that  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  proposition  to  explain  guns,  no  two  of  which 
are  alike,  than  it  is  to  explain  a  bar  of  iron  or  a  bar  of  steel,  in  which 
each  item  is  identical. 

Mr.  Hnx.  It  is  not  any  more  difficult  to  explain  guns  than  it  is  to 
show  the  difference  between  growing  lemons  in  California  and  grow- 
ing them  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Gales.  They  are  not  the  same  lemons. 
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"Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hill  has  stated  one  theory  that  we  want  the  facts 
on.  Now,  I  want  the  facts  on  an  entirely  different  theory,  to  find 
how  the  consumer  is  going  to  be  benefited.  If  you  can  get  both  sets 
of  those  figures,  I  think  the  obligation  is  on  you  just  as  much  as  it  is 
on  the  manufacturer. 

B£r.  Hill.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  the  members  of  this  committee  really  want,  I 
take  it,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Mr.  Hiuu  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cl-ark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  differently  we  use 
the  facts  after  we  get  tliem.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  confreres,  the  Repub- 
licans, will  use  them  to  establish  one  theory.  I,  and  the  gentlemen 
operating  with  me,  will  perhaps  use  the  same  set  of  facta  to  prove 
another  theory;  but  we  have  a  right  to  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  has  a  right  to  speak  for  his  side, 
and  to  establish  his  theory.  This  side  will  use  the  facts  to  make  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  make  an  honest  one,  too,  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  knew  of  your  doing  it  yet  (To  Mr. 
Ckles.)  You  have  pimply  subniitted  a  statement  of  the  imports.  We 
have  those  figures  in  the  {>ublic  records.  You  do  not  give  us  any 
enlightenment  at  all,  by  bringing  those.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
the  price  at  which  those  guns  are  landed  from  abroad  at  New  York, 
and  what  it  costs  to  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  guns,  or  similar  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  those  guns.  Not  the  identical  ones,  of 
course.  He  understands  that.  That  is  what  we  want.  It  throws  a 
^at  deal  more  light  upon  the  matter  than  does  the  amount  of  the 
importations. 

Mr.  Gales.  Theguns  are  not  similar. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  They  do  not  come  in  competition  then,  do  they? 

Mr.  (tales.  They  do.    There  are  no  two  qualities  that  are.  identical. 
Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  can  show  the  cost  of  the  different  guns  that 
come  in  competition,  can  you  not? 
Mr.  Gales.  In  direct  competition? 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Or  tliat  come  indirectly  in  competition? 
Mr.  Gales.  They  do  not  come  in  direct  competition.   The  two 
are  side  by  side,  but  they  are  different.   They  are  not  the  same  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  they  are  the  same  in  general  make-up,  they  are 
clas.sed  as  the  same  sort  of  guns,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Gales.  They  may  be  classed  as  double  or  single  guns. 
Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  a  pot-metal  pistol  that  comes  from 
Europe,  and  one  that  comes  from  the  United  States,  lump  them 


one  that  is  made  in  the  United  States,  class  them  together. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  mn^zine  guns  are  all  made  in  this  country,  and 
the  rifles  are  all  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  manufacturer  should  come  in  and  show  a 
very  large  importation  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  you  would  not  expect  us  to  jump  at  it  and  put  a 
tariff  duty  on.  He  might  get  one  that  would  stop  the  importation 
altogether.  Now,  look  at  it  from  both  sides,  and  make  out  your  case 
from  that  standpoint.   Do  you  bring  in  government  reports  of  im- 
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that  is  made  in  Europe,  and 
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Ifr.  GjiTJEB.  Mr.  Chainnati}  I  have  been  in  business  for  years,  anci 
T  have  seen  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  imported  article  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  American  article. 

Mc.  HnXh  That  might  be  because  of  the  superioritT  of  American 
workmanship,  or  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  GAt^.  I  say,  that  is  true.   Now,  if  we  want  to  exclude  the 
foreign  goods  completely  

The  Chaikman.  We  are  neither  manufacturers  nor  importers.  At 
least,  I  am  not.  I  am  simply  trying  to  decide  this  question,  as  be- 
tween the  two  sides.    I  want  to  arrive  at  an  honest  decision. 

llr.  Gales.  You  do  not  take  the  position  that  it  is  a  cnme  to 
import,  do  you  f 

The  CuAiRMAx.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaucs.  Or  that  importers  have  not  certain  rights? 

The  Chairman.  I  hare  never  taken  that  position,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  ever  has. 

Mr.  Gales.  "Well,  I  will  not  say  that  anybody  on  this  bench  has, 
but  that  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  some  of  the  witnet<>es  that  you 
had  to-day. 

The  Chatrmax.  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Oalks.  I  think  so;  yes — two  or  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  tliat  kind.  Yon  may 
have. 

Mr.  Gales.  One  man  said  that  he  l>o1ieved~two  men  said  that  they 
beUe%-ed  in  a  duty  which  would  positively  prohibit  imports. 
The  Chairman.  AVell,  I  do  not,  so  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
Mr.-GALES.  Well,  I  would  be — ■ — 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  duty  that  destroys  our  manu- 
&ctures,  either. 

Mr.  Gales.  Nor  do  I.  I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  on  those  two  points  you  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down.  I  want  to  keep  the 
thing  on  a  middle  level  with  them.  AVe  do  not  want  to  make  combi- 
nations against  them,  as  they  have  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  act  in  your  favor,  without  knowl- 
edge, and  we  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gales.  They  jacked  up  the  duty  under  this  last  schedule  very 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  had  the  same  opiM>rtunity  to  api)ear. 
Mr.  Gales.  Do  you  mean  in  1807? 
The  Chairman.  In  1897;  yes. 

]^lr.  Gai^s.  Well,  we  did  appear  in  1897,  but  the  trouble  was  that 
the  committee  was  against  us  tnen. 

The  Chairman.  1  presume  if  you  appeared  in  1S97  you  did  then 
what  you  do  now,  ana  simply  brou^t  in  government  statistics  show- 
ing what  the  amount  of  importations  had  l>ccn.  You  do  not  sliow 
the  difference  in  the  cost.   That  docs  not  help  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Cl\rk.  Now,  you  have  l)eeii  advised  by  Ixitli  sides  and  it  is  for 
you  tojffct  the  figures. 

Mr,  Gales.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  in  at  any  time  within  four 
or  five  days. 

Mr.  Cijvrk.  Any  time  before  the  4th  day  of  December. 
Mr.  Gali:s.-  .-Ui  rigliL  X  will  aeiid  them  in.   I  thank  you  gentle- 
men. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Tbe  folIowfiiK  flRnrea  Include  muskets,  muzzle-londlng  shotgnns,  and  parts 
thereof;  pistols,  revolvers,  and  parts  tbereof:  shotguns,  double-barrel,  sporting, 
breech-loading,  combination  sbotfriins  and  rltles,  and  parts  thereof;  gunstocks 
and  All  other  parts  of  guns  or  rifles: 


Te«r  ending— 

New  York. 

Total  (In- 
cluding all 
other 

pom). 

$196,698 
KIO.51'8 
Slii,  193 
«1,S7& 
489,689 

t30S,085 
606, -SIC 
667,032 
838.528 
617,235 

June30,l»or>  

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  KAmTFAGTUBEBS  OF  BOTTBI^-BABBEL 

gBEECH-LOABinO  SFORnNQ  SHOTaUNS  ASKINO  KAIHTE- 
AirCB  OF  FBBSEHT  DUTIES  OH  FIBEABICS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  S8, 1908. 
To  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  and  Memhrra  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Uoiise  of  Hepresentativea,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  reference  to  the  hearings  now  being  held  before 
your  honorable  committee  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  we, 
manufacturers  of  double-barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotguns,  rep- 
resenting a  large  majority  of  those  actively  engaged  in  such  industry 
in  the  United  States,  do  urgently  petition  that  the  present  Dingley 
tariff,  act  of  July  24,  1897.  in  so  far  as  it  affects  such  arms  and  parts 
thereof,  be  maintained  without  change  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  protection  afforded  this  industry  by  the 
Dingley  schedule  there  have  been  imported  into  this  country  during 
the  ten  years  since  it  went  into  effect  until  June,  1907,  1,144,361 
double-barrel  breech -loading  shotguns,  which  come  directly  into  ixm- 
petition  with  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  protection  afforded  under  the  present  schedule 
we  were  encouraged  to  increase  our  capital  investment,  enlarge  our 
facilities,  increase  the  volume  of  our  output,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
selling  prices  to  the  consumer. 

(3)  Our  cost  of  labor  has  been  increased  20  to  25  per  cent  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  prosperity  and  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the 
metal-working  industries  generally  under  the  present  tariff. 

(4)  We  desire  also  that  the  present  tariff  on  component  parts  of 
such  guns,  as  well  as  on  the  finished  guns,  be  maintained,  lest,  as  in 
former  years,  under  a  previous  schechile,  such  guns  be  imported  in 
parts  and  assembled  after  passing  the  customs  free,  thus  evading  the 
duty,  which  defect  and  abuse  of  the  principle  of  the  law  has  been 
corrected  by  the  present  tariff  act. 
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(5)  A  manufactured  gun  is  more  than  80  per  cent  labor.  In  this 
industry  our  labor  costs  three  times  that  of  the  same  class  in  foreign 

countries. 

(6)  We  further  request  that  shotgun  barrels  in  sdngle  tubes  f«ged 
TQOgn  bored  and  gun  blocks  for  gnnstoeks  rongh  hewn,  <x  sawed,  or 
planed  on  one  side,  be  continued  on  the  free  list  as  at  present,  because 
their  manufacture  or  production  can  not  be  economically  imdertaken 
in  this  country. 

(7)  While  the  protection  afforded  under  the  present  schedule  baa 
enabled  us  to  partly  hold  our  home  market,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  foreisi  competition  in  any  neutral  territory. 

(8)  A  doul^e-barrel  breech-loading  shotgun  is  a  luxuty,  and  every 
argument  to  be  ui^^  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  applies  with  the 
greatest  f<Hrce  to  an  industry  of  tiiis  character. 

(9)  The  manufacturers  of  double-barrel  breech-loading  shotguns 
are  not  in  anv  trust,  combinati<Hi,  or  agreement,  either  expre^ed, 
implied,  secretly  understood,  or  otherwise,  for  any  purpose,  and  never 
have  been.  The  purchaser,  therefore,  receives  the  benefit  of  the  lowest 
price  at  which  our  prodnct  can  be  manufactured  and  sdd  in  <^>en 
ccnnpetition. 

In  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gbles,  importer, 
introduced  at  this  hearingj  we  beg  to  state: 

That  the  said  importer  is  of  the  firm  or  c<nnpan^  of  Schorerling. 
Daly  &  Gales,  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  engaged  m  the  business  of 
importing  and  interested  in  the  production  of  certain  foreign- made, 
double-barreled,  foreech-Ioading  shotguns,  known  as  the  Sauer,  Daly 
and  Stake  guns,  and  others. 

The  reduction  of  imports  according  to  the  figures  submitted  by 
him  are  misleading  as  to  arms  of  this  class,  included  as  th^  are  in 
the  totals  of  all  classes  of  arms  and  parts  thereof  in  said  figures. 

Statistics  from  the  government  reports  show  the  total  importations 
of  donble-barrel  shotguns  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  present  tariff  act  to  have  been  49.733,  and  in  1907  (ten  years 
later)  44,185 — a  comparative  decrease  of  only  11  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  American  double-barrel  shotguns  are  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $8  to  $500  further  refutes  the  statement  of  said  im- 
porter that  they  do  not  compete  with  all  grades  of  foreign-made  guna 

Tlie  importer  states  that  four  new  factories  have  been  started  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  firearms  in  this  country.  If  this  be 
true,  it  IS  also  true  that  foreign  and  domestic  competition  have  re- 
salted  in  the  lowering  of  prices  of  double-barrel  shotguns  to  such 
extent  that  a  larger  number  of  such  factories  have  discontinued. 

Without  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  the  American  manufac- 
turers  of  double-barrel  guns  are  now  furnishing  guns  better  in 
quality  than  ever  before.  To  meet  the  demand  for  medium  and 
low-priced  guns,  new  grades  have  been  established  at  prices  85  to  50 
yee  cent  lower  than  the  average  prices  prevailing  when  tiie  present 
schedule  went  into  effect. 

While  we  have  not  asked  for  an  increase,  we  assert  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  tariff  rates  on  double-barreled  sporting 
breech-loading  shotguns  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the  existence  m 
this  industry. 
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Respectfully  requesting  your  &Torable  (xmsideratioii,  we  subecribe 
ourselves,  this  28th  day  of  Noveinber,  1908. 

HUNTEB  Anns  Co.,  FULTON,  N.  Y., 

By  Thomas  Huktbb,  Preeident. 

Ithaca  Q^TS  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
By  Geo.  Livbrmou.  President. 

Pabub  Baos.,  d.  A.  Kimo,  Mbridbn,  Conn. 

Lefeveb  Asks  Co.,  Stkacuse,  N.  Y., 
By  J.  F.  DuBSTON,  President. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicopeb  Falls,  Mass., 
By  E.  C.  Fink,  Representative. 

K.  R.  Davis  &  Son,  Assonet,  Mass., 
By  E.  C.  Fink,  Representative. 

Bakbr  Gim  A  Foboino  Co.,  Batavia,  K.  Y., 
By  T.  W.  Maxwell,  President. 


THE  T.  CTEVmre  ABXS  AHS  TOOL  CO.,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  KASS.. 
THINKS  THAT  A  NEW  CLA8SIEICATI0N  AHD  TTffli^^*^  QV 
DTTEIES  FOB  FIKEAltMS  IS  NECESSABT. 

The  Kew  Wxllakd, 
"Washington^  D.  C,  November  £6, 1908, 

Hon.  Sbreko  E.  Patne, 

Chairman^  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  reference  to  the  hearing  before  your  committee 
on  this  date  in  re^rd  to  the  tariff  on  metals  and  the  manufactures 
thereof,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  J.  Sterols  Arms  and  Tool 
Company,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  rifles,  single- 
shot  pistols,  single-barrel  guns,  and  double-barrel  guns,  resfpectfully 
petition  you  as  follows : 

The  conditions  regarding  the  manufacture  of  the  above  items  are 
identical  with  those  presented  to  you  under  the  same  date  by  the 
double-barrel  gun  manufacturers,  of  which  we  are  one  of  the  signers. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  tariff,  mentioned  in  paragraph 
157,  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  sufficient  protection  against  cheap 
foreign  rifles,  pistols,  and  single-barrel  guns. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  duty  on  these  items  should  come 
under  paragraph  158,  which  provides  a  duty  of  $1.50  specific,  and 
in  addition  thereto  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  those  arms  vahied  at 
not  more  than  $5,  and  a  duty  of  $4  specific,  and  in  addition  thereto 
15  per  c^t  ad  valorem,  on  thase  arms  valued  at  from  $5  to  $10. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  can  see  your  way  clear  to  follow 
these  recommendations  in  connection  with  the  coming  l^islation,  we 
beg  to  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Compant, 
By  E.  C.  Fink,  Representative. 
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TflX  WmOIUMlKB  KBPgATDTO  ABX8  00.,  HEW  HATCT,  OOHH., 
PE0TEST8  AGAIKST  AHT  XEDVCIIOV  OF  THE  FRESEHT  DUTIES 

OH  FEBEABMS. 

Kbw  Hatbk,  Cokn^  DMemher  1908. 

H(HL  SzBElfO  E.  PATNB, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee, 

Howe  of  BepreteniaiiveSy  Washinffton,  D,  C. 
Deas  Sib:  We  nnderstand  that  your  committee  has  been  ap- 
proached by  importers  of  foreign  arms  to  the  end  that  they  niuy 
induce  your  hworable  body  to  reduce  the  pre&ent  existing  tariff  on 
this  class;  and  we  write  to  protest  against  any  material  change  in 
the  present  arrangemokt,  which  to  the  best  of  our  belief  does  to-dny 
lesTe  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  tiiese  goods  with  material  au- 
▼antage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  guns  two  classes  of  machines  are  chiefly 
used  the  world  over,  viz,  a  standard  form  of  Lincoln  milling  ma- 
chine, and  a  so-called  ed^ng  or  profiling  machine.  In  the  ordinnry 
manufacture  these  machines  are  run  by  operatives  who  are  not  me- 
chanics and  who  have  no  actual  trade.  On  the  Continent  milling- 
machine  operatives,  who  form  the  larger  proportion  of  those  manu- 
facturing; guns,  receive  from  $SJH)  to  $4.50  per  week.  In  this  country 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  employ  people  for  the  same  work  at 
less  than  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day,  or  $13.50  to  $15  per  week ; 
and  the  same  is  practically  true  of  the  wa^es  of  all  other  employees 
engaged  in  this  line  of  manufacture.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  .sny 
that  the  continental  labor  cost  is  not  over  one-third  of  the  domestic 
labor  cost.  For  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  present  schedules, 
let  us  take  $100  worth — lactoiy  cost — of  guns.  This  is  divisible  into 
two  main  factors,  as  follows: 

Faetorr  cost  $100 

Liibor      SO 

Material   _   20 

The  foreign  manufacturer  may  have  a  slight  advanta^  in  the 
purchase  of  some  of  the  material;  inthepurchaseof  steel,  for  instance, 
ne  prrtty  certainlv  has,  as  many  of  the  American  manufacturers  pur- 
diue  a  cwisiderable  ixY>portion  of  this  material  abroad.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  wooa—walnut  of  various  kinds — for  stocks  and 
forearms.  For  tJie  purpose  of  Uie  present  argument,  however,  this 
advantage,  which  onlv  covers  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  tlie 
gun,  may  be  disregarded. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  labor  cost  that  the  continental  manufacturer 
has  the  greatest  advantage. 

Hie  $80  labor  cost  to  the  American  mannfactarer  In  tbe  $100  valne  In 

gmia  amounts  on  the  cmtlnaital  baria  to  $26. 67 

To  whleb  add  coat  of  material  on  tbe  American  bnsla   20. 00 


And  we  bare  the  continental  factory  coat  of.   46.67 

Add  to  this  a  proflt  of.  say  121  per  cent     5. 83 

62.  CO 

And  also  add  tbe  extrane  dnty  (ftnr  grnis  tit  more  than  $10  ralue).  $0 
otch;  and  tbe  8S  pat  cent  ad  valorem  (say,  5  gnna  at  $10.40  each)          4S.  38 

KIO.HS 
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To  tbe  American  manufacturer's  fectory  coat  of  $100.00 

Add  a  profit  aa  allowed  above  to  tbe  foreign  manufacturer  of  12^  per 
ceot   12.fiO 


Makes     112.50 

Wblcb  compared  wltb  tbe  foreign  manufacturer's  New  York  duty-paid 
price  of  -   100. 88 


Gives  the  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  under  tbe  presoit  acbed- 
ule  of   11. 62 

Or  practically  11}  per  cent. 


The  foregoing  coupled  with  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  foreign 
guns  are  annually  imported  at  such  prices  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers can  but  barely  compete  with  them  will,  we  believe,  convince 
your  committee  that  the  pre-sent  basis  is  fairly  and  equitably  adjusted 
to  all  concerned  and  does  not  unduly  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer or  leave  him  in  position  to  monopolize  the  domestic  marlret. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WiNOHESTEii  Repeating  Asms  Co., 
Winchester  Bennett, 

Second  Vice-Prendent, 


THE  HOPKINS  &  AZXEN  ABHS  CO.,  NORWICH,  CONH.,  WISHES 
PRESENT  WtSTY  ON  FIKEARIIS  RETAIHEB. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  December  i?,  1908, 

John  DAi4ZELt.,  M.  C, 

Committee  on  Wayt  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C- 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  tariff  on  firearms,  we  wish  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  change  being  made  in  the  present  duty. 

As  labor  is  Uie  larger  part  of  the  cost  in  manufacturing,  this  class 
of  goods  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  labor  market. 

This  class  of  goods  is  being  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  we  are  supplying  the  market  with  a 
very  much  better  grade  oi  goods  than  was  formerly  imported. 

We  believe  there  is  every  reason  why  this  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  no  good  reason  why  the  present  duty  should  be  changed 
in  any  respect. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Cohpant. 
Chas.  B.  Lee,  (Jenend  Manager, 


THE  ITHACA  OTTN  CO.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  TTROES  KAINTENANCE  OF 
THE  PRESENT  BXTTIES  ON  FIREARMS. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  /).  O. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  that  portion  of  the  metal  schedule  which 
concerns  double- barreled  breech -loading  shotguns  and  parts  thereof, 
we  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  diffei'ent^i^J^I^  cost 
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between  this  and  foreign  countries,  so  far  as  this  industry  is  ctm- 
cemed.  This  was  slightly  touched  upon  in  a  brief  filed  by  certain 
manufacturers,  in  which  we  concurrra. 

We  therein  stated  that  a  manufactured  double-barreled  breech- 
loading  shotgun  is  80  per  cent  labor,  and  that  tiie  labor  of  our  foreign 
competitors  costs  them  about  one-third  as  much  as  American  labor. 
We  deare  that  you  should  take  a  specific  instance.  For  example,  a 
gun  whi<di  costs  us  $20  to  manufacture — 

80  per  cent  la  labor  $16. 00 

20  per  cent  la  matwlal     4.00 

Total   __    20.00 

The  cost  to  manufacture  this  abioad,  figui'ing  the  cubt  uf  material 
the  same  as  here,  would  be  as  follows: 

Labor  tS.8S 

liaterial  .   4.00 

Ttotal  0.88 

If  imported  under  the  prtait  rate,  the  duly  would  be  added,  aa 
foUoira: 

Ad  Tftlorem  Iff  per  cent   fl.  88 

SpadUle     4.00 

Total     5.ro 

Total  cost  Impwted   14,72 

Thus  the  gun  comes  to  the  importer  here,  after  paying  duly,  at  a 
cost  to  him  $5.28  below  the  figure  at  which  it  can  be  made  in  this 
country- 
See  1  [low  this  actually  works  out:  Schoverling,  Daly  A  Qales,  of 
New  York  City,  import  among  other  guns  one  which  is  known  as 
the  "Sauer"  No.  1,  which  they  sell  for  $60.  This  gun  costs  them 
$S4.  Upon  this  they  pay  duty  as  follows: 

Ad  valorem,  35  per  cent,  $8.40 ;  specific,  $6 ;  making  total  cost  after 
paying  duty  $38.40. 

Figuring  that  the  material  costs  no  more  here  than  abroad,  this 
gun  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  considering  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  alone,  for  less  than  $51.43. 

Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales  buy  this  gun  abroad  and  import  it  for 
$13.03  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  manufacture  here.  That  is  the  reason 
why  tiiey  import  them  instead  of  having  them  made  here. 

As  to  difference  in  cost  of  labor  between  America  and  England, 
see  the  affidavit  of  Alfred  Betts  hereto  attached.  We  wouR  say 
regarding  same  that  the  labor  of  continental  Europe  is  considered 
lower  thui  that  of  England. 

lliese  fkcts  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  industry 
here  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  nt 
least,  and  we  think  will  convince  you  that  the  difference  in  labor  is 
not  covered  even  now. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  remain. 
Very  reepectfiUly,  yours, 

Ithaca  Gun  Comfant, 
By  Gao.  LivBsicoiiK,  Prendeni. 
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BXHniT  A. 

Statk  or  New  Toss, 

Tompkina  County,  m: 

Alfred  Betts,  being  daly  sworn,  deposes  and  nys:  I  came  to  the  United  fltates 
from  England  four  years  ago  last  September.  Before  Ibat  1  worked  at  tlie 
gun  businoBR  for  about  twetity  years  in  Birmingham.  I  worlced  for  Webl^  & 
Scott,  (Ireeiier,  and  tbe  MUllaiid  (*un  Company.  I  bad  worked  by  tbe  day  and 
pleoewnrlc,  and  I  had  em)iloyed  others  as  a  contractor.  I  therefore  know  what 
wiiKes  were  paid  to  inin  workers.  The  aTerafce  wajgea  of  a  skilied  man  like 
oiyHelf  was  about  $7.50  per  week.  When  I  came  to  this  country  I  could  earn 
about  $18  to  $21  per  week. 

I  am  now  working  for  tbe  Ithaca  Gun  Company,  and  am  making  net  frrmi 
$20  to  124  per  week. 

My  father  and  uncle  were  gun  makers  before  me.  My  brother  Is  a  ftun 
maker  In  Knglnnd.  and  la  able  to  make  ttmn  $7  to  $7.60  per  week  wh»  he  can 
get  a  full  week's  work. 

Alfbeo  BefTB. 

Sut>scrlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December, 

Paul  S.  Livehmohe. 

Xotari/  Public 


THE  SAVAGE  ABXS  CO.,  VTIGA,  N.  T.,  WHITES  RELATIVE  TO 
flKEARKS,  IHCLUSINO  AUTOUATIG  FISTOIfl. 

Utioa,  N.  T.,  December  S,  1908, 

Hon.  Rereito  E.  Payjte, 

Chairman^  and  Members  of  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hovse  of  Representatives,  Washhffton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Having  failed  to  receive  noti6catiun  in  sufficient  time 
to  enable  us  to  be  personally  represented  before  your  committee  at 
the  recent  hearing  on  firearms  schedule,  we  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing, and  respectfully  petition  that  the  duties  in  the  firearms  schedule 
be  not  reduced  in  any  manner. 

In  this  connection  we  hereby  heartily  indorse  the  statement  made  in 
briefe  to  your  honorable  committee  by  ttie  following  individuals  and 
firms:  Hunter  Arms  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.;  Ithnca  Gun  Cpmpany, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Parker  Brothers,  Mcriden,  Conn.:  Lefever  Arms  Com- 

fany,  Syracuse,  N.       J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tools  Company,  Chicopee . 
'alls,  Mass.;  N.  R.  Davis^  Assonet,  Mass.;  Baker  Gun  and  Forging 
Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Works, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  and  the  Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Company,  Ba- 
tavia, N.  Y. 

We  further  desire  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  recoil-oper- 
ated automatic  pistols,  an'article  not  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
1897,  and  consequently  not  scheduled  in  the  act  of  that  year.  Under 
the  decree  of  the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  dated 
June  21,  1908,  abstract  15900,  T.  D,  28278,  automatic  pistols  were 
ckissifiea  as  side  arms  under  paragraph  154,  and  subject  to  a  duty  of 
85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Believing  that  automatic  pistols  resemble  more  closely  revolvers 
than  side  arms,  and  that  they  should  pay  duty  as  revolvers,  we  request 
that  paragraph  158  be  amended  to  provide  that  revolving  pistols, 
magazine  and  automatic  pistols,  and  parts  thereof  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  75  cents  each  and  25  per  cent  aid  valorem. 
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In  the  manufactare  of  fireanEB  fdlfy  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
coBstraction  is  labor,  the  amoant  of  material  oonaiuned  in  each  indi- 
nhul  ann  representing  but  a  minimum  of  ite  finidwd  cost  Cheap 
labor  in  Curopean  countries  enables  foreign  manufacturers  to  produoe 
goods  at  mwm  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers. 

All  of  the  work  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  done  in  the 
fi^ry,  while  the  European  manufacturer  farms  out  his  work  to 
foulies,  and  his  factory  is  Urgely  an  aasembline  plant.   The  work 
on  Uie  American  firearm  is  done  by  skilled  metmanics,  who  reoeiTe 
inm  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  while  the  foreign  manufacture,  we  are 
oedibW  informed,  pays  from  40  cents  to  80  cents  per  day  for  Che 
euu  claiM  of  work.    Consequently,  if  the  American  manuractuzer  is 
to  \n  permitted  to  remain  in  business  and  American  labor  given  em- 
ployment in  this  art,  the  schedule  should  at  least  remain  as  adopted 
hj  the  law  of  1897. 

Doubtless  your  committee  will  receive  many  requests  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  schedule  of  firearms.  Analyze  these  requests,  and  yon 
win  find  that  they  come  from  dealers  and  imirartera  who  are  desirous 
of  marteAing  fOTeign-made  goods  in  competition  with  the  American- 
made  product;  and  we  respectfully  protest  against  a  reduction  of 
&e  tariff  for  any  saxAi  purpose. 

A  firearm  is  a  luxury,  and  should  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  revenue  than  a  necessity. 

Permit  us  to  advance  one  further  argument  covering  the  general 
situation,  viz,  that  manufacturers  of  firearms  should  be  given  every 
poesibte  help  and  encouraganent  by  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  reason  that  in  time  of  serious  warfare  they  mi^t  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  country  at  lai^  Consequently  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  preserve  and  protect  the  intereet  of  httne  manu- 
facture to  the  utmost  extent. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Savaok  Abm8  Co., 

Ben  J.  AnsiANoa,  Pretideni, 


SDFnSXEHTAt  SIATSMSXT  FIIXD  BT  JOSEPH  SALES,  07 

scHovESLnro,  dalt  a  oales,  hew  tobk  oitt,  belativx  to 
COST  of  XAKina  foeaaks. 

Nbw  York,  December  2, 1908, 

Hon.  Serkno  E.  Fatnb, 

Chmrman  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Represeniatwee^  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dbab  Sib:  As  promised  at  my  recent  interview  before  your  com- 
mittee on  Novnnber  25, 1  hand  you  herewith  some  additional  statis- 
ties  in  the  matter  of  comparative  costs  <m  guns  of  fordgn  and  domes- 
tie  maniifiictur& 

The  labor  does  not  average  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  labor  is  certainly 
fuilv  covered  by  a  duty  of  38^  per  cent. 

Ine  wages  in  Germany  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
fiTevears  over  a  samilnr  period  prior  to  1889. 

The  foreign  guns  specified  in  taUe  are  thoee  most  largely  imported. 
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Domcatle  breecli-loadfiig  tfngle  gnna,  an  mnkea; 

Price  to  jobbers  $S.  76 

Eitliiiated  profit    j.OO 

OlMt   2.7i 


Yours,  very  truly, 


ScHovKRZJNOf  Dalt  A  Gales. 
JiMEPH  Gales. 


K.  FAKWELL,  BAKEB  QTTB  AND  FOBOING  CO.,  BATATIA,  H.  T., 
WHITES  BELATIVS  TO  DOTTBLE-BABBEL  SEOTOinrS. 

Batatia,  K.  Y.,  Nweniber  U,  1908, 

Hon.  Skreko  E.  Payne, 

Oluixrmim  CtmmUtee  on  Ways  and  Meant^ 

Washdjigton^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  In  reference  to  hearings  now  being  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  before  your  honorable  committee,  we  are  advi^'d 
that  the  metal  schedule,  which  includes  our  manufacture  of  double- 
barreled  guns,  will  be  taken  up  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  witii  us,  as  upon  the  protection  afforded  us 
by  the  present  schedule  our  prosperity,  if  not  our  very  existence, 
dCTiends. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  have  a  personal  representative  at  the 
hearing,  we  be^  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  upon 
this  subject,  written  to  the  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  Representative  of 
this  district  in  Congress,  under  date  of  December  28 j  1906,  covering 
to  some  extent  the  conditions  involved  by  the  tariff  m  our  business. 
While  these  figures  are  not  brought  down  to  date,  we  do  not  believe 
th^  is  any  material  change  in  the  principle  involved  except  that 
we  might  add  that  we  believe  our  cranpetitors  in  Europe  are  steadily 
develop!^  improved  facilities  in  the  way  of  modem  machinery  to 
better  utiGze  tneir  cheaper  labor.  We  therefore  believe  that  any  re- 
duction in  the  present  schedule  would  work  great  hardship- to  us  as 
one  of  the  analler  manufacturers,  and  no  doubt  to  others  in  the  same 
hne  as  well. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  article  submitted,  and  beg 
to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  diange  in  the  present 
schiedule. 

Thanking  you  for  any  courtesy  and  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Bakeh  Gun  and  Foboinq  Comi'ant, 
F.  M.  Fabwell,  President* 


was.  PETEB  A.  POBTEB,  H.  C,  STTBHITS  LETTEB  OF  F.  H.  FAB- 
WELL,  BAKEB  ClUN  AND  F0BOIN6  CO.,  BATATU,  N.  T.,  BEIAp 
nVE  TO  DQVBLE-BABBEL  SHOTOVKS. 

DSCEHBER  28,  1000. 

Hon.  Femt  A.  Porteb,  M.  C, 

Niaogara  Falls,  N.  T. 

Mt  Dbas  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  esteemed  request,  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  writing  ^ou  something  of  my^  views  rcjgarding  tlie 
present  tariff  schedule  in  its  relation  to  our  busine^,,,^^^  ^  Google 
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We  manufacture  a  line  of  double-barrel  shotmins  in  numerous 
grndes,  ranging  in  retail  price  from  $20  to  $250.  It  is  a  similar  line 
to  that  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe  for  some  generations 
past  in  its  various  stages  of  progr^ive  development  As  with 
many  other  things,  we  and  other  American  makers  nave  been  follow- 
ers rather  than  leaders  in  this  line  and  only  until  recently  could  we 
justly  claim  equality  or  superiority  in  its  production.  Unlike  many 
other  articles,  the  ^n  had  its  origin  and  early  development  as  well 
as  its  later  perffection  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
Its  initial  sta^  of  manufacture  in  this  counti^  were  therefore  in 
direct  competition  with  the  established  facilities  and  lowly  paid 
skilled  labor  of  those  countries. 

Concurrently  with  the  rapid  development  of  military  arms  in 
Europe  incident  to  almost  perpetual  warfare  there  for  generations, 
the  sporting  arm  or  double-barrel  fowling  piece  which  we  manufac- 
ture was  ako  developed  and  found  its  broadest  field  of  use  in  this 
and  other  ooun^es  of  limited  settlement,  abounding  in  quantities  of 
wild  game. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  its  manufacture  should  early 
have  been  undertaken  in  this  country,  which  on  established  prin- 
ciples and  models  probably  could  not  have  been  successfully  done 
without  some  protection. 

Contradictory  to  the  theoretical  decline  of  the  uses  of  the  arm  on 
account  of  the  diminishing  c^uantities  of  game  and  the  enactment  of 
wise  laws  limiting  the  shootinjg  season  in  most  States  to  a  few  fall 
months,  a  large  industry  has  been  built  up  which  is  now  in  nearly 
every  individual  case  prosperous  and  fairly  profitable. 

We  are  protected  under  the  present  schedule  by  a  compound  duty, 
so  far  as  it  affects  our  product,  of  $G  specific  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (on  ^ins  valued  at  more  than  $10).  Our  cost  of  manu- 
facture comprises  approximately  60  per  cent  labor,  25  per  cent  mate- 
rial, and  15  per  cent  general  expenses.  For  labor  we  pay  about  twice 
or  three  times  that  paid  the  same  class  in  Europe.  A  considerable 
part  of  our  cost  of  material,  however,  goes  to  the  European  manu- 
facturers and  their  labor  for  gun  barrels  and  stocks,  from  whence  w« 
obtain  all  that  we  use.  Whue  a  few  steel  barrels  are  made  in  this 
country,  the  manufacture  of  figured  Damascus  and  twist  barrels 
has  never  been  undertaken  here  to  any  extent  nor  with  any  degree  of 
success.  The  making  of  this  class  of  barrels  is  done  mostly  by  hand 
and  in  its  nature  does  not  admit  of  much  machine  work.  Not  only 
are  we  lacking  in  the  necessary  skill  and  material  to  properly  make 
them,  but  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  considering  tne  work  in- 
volved prohibits  tlieir  manufacture  here. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of  firearms  has  this  indus- 
try been  carried  on  in  European  countries  with  crude  facilities  but 
consummate  skill,  and  it  is  an  instinctive  art  with  them  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  those  enga^d  in  it.  These  barrels, 
rough  bored,  come  in  duty  free  as  raw  material,  from  which  stage  we 
build  them  up,  together  with  all  other  parts  of  the  gun,  with  billed 
labor  into  the  finished  product. 

The  price  of  our  product  has  been  steadily  lowered,  while  the  cost 
of  certain  labor  and  materials  entering  into  its  construction  during 
the  more  recent  nme  has  been  increased.   This  has  been  the  result 
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stMidicr  cmtpat,  and  the  resultant  economics  of  manufacture  and  fren- 
cnl  prosperoas  conditions  under  a  stable  tariff  policy.  It  doiihtless 
oouuL  not  have  been  done  in  competition  with  foreign  labor  but  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff.  Under  the  so-called 
Wilson  achedole  of  lower  duties  our  factory  was  forced  temporarily 
to  dioae. 

I  think  you  would  hardly  wish  to  see  the  labor  conditions  of  this 
comitiy  like  those  of  Europe,  as  I  myself  have  but  recently  seen  tlieni 
there.  Thai  is  a  hard  country  on  man's  best  friends— women  and 
do|p — ^while  the  ^lildren  come  in  for  no  small  diare  of  the  toil  and 
drudgery  necessary  to  their  subsistence  at  the  expense  of  early  in- 
tellectual and  physical  development.  While  in  many  pm  factories 
there  conditions  are  satisfactory  according  to  their  standards,  wasrf^ 
generally  paid  skilled  mechanicians  are  much  lower  than  in  this 
country,  and  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  and  mechanical  labor  is  per- 
formed by  powly  paid  women,  such  as  is  done  in  this  country  by  men 
at  fair  wages.  The  cheaper  grades  of  guns,  however,  many  of  which 
find  their  way^  into  this  martet,  are  produced  by  labor  which  hardly 
realizes  an  existence. 

XJp  to  a  certain  stage,  guns  are  made  hj  machinery  mostly,  but 
after  that  it  is  all  hand  labor. 

The  cheaper  grades  produced  abroad,  costing  there  but  $4  or  $5, 
pass  throng  the  hands  of  some  40  different  workmen  and  undergo 
as  many  different  processes  of  skilled  or  partly  skilled  latmr.  This 
is  done  largely  by  the  women  and  children  under  piecework  mntnict 
in  their  own  homes,  and  how  little  each  receives  is  not  difficult  to 
flstinute  approximately. 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  altruism,  their  conditions  would  not 
be  materially  bettered  hy  a  change  in  our  tariff,  but  on  the  contniry, 
competition  on  a  nonprotective  basis  would  doubtless  force  similar 
conditions  here  or  else  a  large  reduction  in  our  output. 

Of  the  guns  which  come  into  competition  with  those  we  mnniifnc- 
ture  there  were  imported  into  this  country,  according  to  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Ldibor,  oy  years  (ending 
June  SO)  and  values:  1903,  $69,688;  1904,  $62,538;  190r>,  $62,461: 
1906,  $66,337. 

The  importation  of  forged  rough-bored  tubes  for  barrels  by  the 
American  manufacturers  for  the  corresponding  years  were:  lf>(>:), 
$233,826.66;  1904,  $172,691.19;  1905,  $216,876;  190G,  $2G0,(;S3. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  we  have  been  barely  able  to 
bold  our  home  market  against  the  finished  product  of  foreign  mn, pe- 
tition, and  have  drawn  heavi^f^  upon  them  for  our  rough  tubes  or 
barrets,  which  do  not  come  into  competition  to  any  considernhle 
extent  with  similar  manufacture  here,  being  produced  abn>ad  by 
•low-paid  skilled  labor  of  special  experience. 

;  I  have  before  stated  that  while  our  labor  and  material  have  beon 
increasing  in  cost  and  are  higher  than  in  Europe,  the  price  of  our 
product  has  been  lowered  by  domestic  competition.  Paradoxical  as 
It  may  seem,  we  are  now  able  to  place  upon  our  home  market  guns 
of  about  the  same  grade  at  about  the  same  pric^  as  those  manufac- 
tnred  abroad  are  placed  on  their  markets  there. 

llie  manufacture  of  the  standard  double-barreled  gun,  however,  is 
not  and  has  not  for  some  years  been  excessively  profitable,  paying  but 
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a  j^r  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all. 
Only  by  keeping  up  the  volume  can  the  scale  be  prevented  turning 
from  the  profit  to  the  loss  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  this  doubtless 
could  not  oe  done  if  our  tariff  were  lowered,  admitting  a  flood  of  the 
foreign  product  to  be  poured  in  upon  us,  with  but  little,  if  any,  lower- 
ing of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  something  of  the  history  And  develop- 
ment of  ^n  making,  to  show  that  it  had  its  origin  abroad,  and  there- 
fore, unlike  many  other  American  industries,  did  not  have  its  initia- 
tive here.  It  had  to  be  developed  in  the  face  of  strong  foreign  com- 
petition, and  therefore  protection  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  necessary. 

From  the  same  source  as  the  previous  F^tati^tics  quoted  I  am  able  to 
give  you  some  further  figures  snowing  the  capital,  wages,  and  value 
of  output  of  the  American  firearms  industry,  as  follows: 


Tmt. 

OApltal. 

WagM. 

Ootpnt. 

|S.IU,48» 
4,072.424 

6.916,?3I 
10,876,254 

le.Too.sn 

1,675,931 
2,643.366 
S,7£2.BfiO 

|G,TI8,gH 

S,9CS,fil4 
B,444.669 

M»-     

WOO   -   

1806,     — .      - 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  ratio  of  wages  to  output:  1880, 
47  per  cent;  1890,  50  per  cent;  UIOO,  47  per  cent;  1905,  45  per  cent 
As  the  value  of  output  given  is  probably  higher  than  actual  cost,  these 
ratios  should  doubtless  be  20  to  25  per  cent  higher,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  of  any  benefits  of  the  tariff  labor  shares  at  least 
equally  with  invested  ca{}ital.  You  will  observe  the  diminution  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  ca{)ital  between  1880  and  1890,  which  takes  in 
the  period  of  tariff  revision  of  1883,  and  the  free  trade  or  tuiff  re- 
fonn  administration  of  1884  to  1888,  leading  up  to  the  higher  revision 
of  1890.  From  1890  to  1900  an  increase  ot  ibout  50  per  cent  in  capi- 
tal is  shown,  but  still  15  per  cent  below  that  of  1880— twenty  years 
before.  This  included  the  short  period  of  operation  of  the  higher 
tariff  of  1890,  the  free-trade  revision  of  1894,  and  the  return  to  the 
higher  schedule  of  1897.  From  1900  to  1905  note  the  large  increase 
in  the  five  years  from  seven  millions  to  over  ten  millions  under  the 
present  schedule — a  strong  ai^ument  surely  for  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  basic  patents  of  the  double-barrel  gun  have  long  since  cxpil^ 
and  therefore  afford  us  no  protection  in  tliis  form  except  as  to  a  few 
minor  or  special  features.  Neither  are  we  in  any  combination  with 
other  manufacturers  to  restrict  output  or  prices.  We  are  simply  in 
open  competition  with  the  older-established  industry  and  lower-paid 
labor  of  Europe,  in  which  our  only  advantage  lies  in  the  tariff  ana  our 
hofM  in  its  stability  on  the  present,  as  I  ^lieve,  just  and  equitable 
basis. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  M.  Fahwell, 
PresiderU'Treasfwrer  Baker  Oun  and  Forging  Compani/. 
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AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS. 

[Faragrmiih  188.] 

Gbxcaqo,  III.,  MargueUe  Building, 

GoHKinBB  OK  Watb  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreserUatives,  Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemsn  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  auto- 
matic  pistols  are  not  classified  in  the  present  tariff  schedule.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  pistol  is  controlled  by  only  one  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  whose  cost  of  production  is  only  from  10  to  15 
per  oent  more  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe.  The  American 
consumer,  however,  is  diarged  from  five  to  six  times  the  (H'iginal 
cost  on  account  of  the  almost  prohibitive  tariff  bf  45  per  cent ;  and 
we  believe  that  on  looking  into  this  matter  you  will  afiree  with  us 
that  this  class  of  merchandise  shcnild  not  be  taxed  over  20  to  25  per 
cent. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Thx  Connor  Goriiah  CoairANT, 
W.  A  Withers. 


KEVOIiVEBS,  SHOTGUNS,  AND  BICYC1.ES. 

[Paragraphs  168  and  188.] 

FxTCHBUBG,  Mass.,  Ntyomher  jS5, 

H«L  SixENO  E.  Fatne, 

Chair  man  ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  on  revolvers,  shotguns,  and  bicyclea 

We  feel  that  the  present  rate  hardly  protects  our  manufactures, 
and  we  hope  vou  will  use  your  influence  to  protect  the  makers  of  the 
above-named  lines  of  goods,  and  not  have  the  tariff  on  same  re(Uu'<*d. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  that  you  can  do  for  us  in  this  con- 
nection, we  nre 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Tver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cvcu  Works. 
Fred  I.  Joiikison. 


ENAMELED  WARE. 
[Paragraph  16».] 

STATEICEST  OF  I0UI8  nrGBAK,  TBESIDENT  OF  THE  INOBAK- 
BICHABBSOV  H ATnTFACTTTEINa  COHFAHT,  OF  BEATER  FALLS, 
PA,  BELATITE  TO  EHAXELED  IKON  SiaHS. 

Thursday,  Decemher  17^  1908. 
"Mi.  Ingrav.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  enameled-iron  signs.   Up  to  within 
ten  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  this  work  was  i^i^ll^CSltg^ll^i^ 
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Mr.  Dalzill.  What  duty  does  it  pay  I 

Mr.  Ikgrah.  Forty  pw  cent,  and  comes  under  porcelain  plates. 
In  England  it  is  quite  a  large  industry,  as  they  have  14  or  15  factories 
making  it  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  we  could  not  make  this  goods 
in  this  country,  because  we  did  not  have  the  experience  and  we  did 
not  know  how  to  work  it^but  now  we  can  make  it  as  ^ood  as  they 
can  make  it  in  England.  We  have  built  up  the  business  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  do  not  think  now  that  there  is  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  work  imported.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty, 
but  I  simply  want  to  protest  against  the  duty  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  where  it  comes  in  under  the  head  of 
porcelain. 

Mr.  Inqram.  It  comes  in  under  the  head  of  porcelain  plates. 
Mr.  Hill.  It  is  in  paragraph  159,  wares  or  articles,  enameled  or 
glazed. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  is  it  that  you  want! 
Mr.  Ingram.  We  want  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Underwooo.  What  is  the  value  of  this  business  now? 
Mr.  Inoram.  It  was  about  $200,000  last  year. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  your  competitors  doing! 
Mr.  Ingram.  I  presume  that  we  do  as  much  as  all  of  the  others  put 
together. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  amount  of  the  business  would  be  about 
$400,000? 
Mr.  Ingram.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  UNDERWoon.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations! 
Mr.  Ingram.  I  can  not  tell  it  exactly,  but  it  can  not  be  much  more 
than  $.jO,COO. 

Mr.  Underwooo.  About  $400,000  worth  was  produced  hue  and 
about  $.50,000  worth  imported? 
Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  control  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American 
market  under  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Xo;  we  control  about  50  per  cent.  We  make  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  ^ods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  entire  trade. 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes;  the  entire  amount  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  about  80  per  cent  of  it  made  in  America 
and  less  than  20  per  cent  imported  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir.  l^ormerly  we  could  not  produce  it  in  this 
country.  We  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  matter  of  enameling, 
and  to  show  you  the  difficulty  that  there  was,  there  have  been  about 
eight  firms  who  are  now  defunct,  having  gone  out  of  the  business. 
They  could  not  overcome  the  difficulties  and  compete  with  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  does  the  labor  cost  compare  with  the  aist  of 
the  material? 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  do  $205,000  worth  of  that  business  and  the  labor 
cost  is  $65,000,  or  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  balance  is  material  and  fixed  charges! 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes ;  and  selling  expenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  England? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  worked  in  one  of  the  principal  factories  in  England 
from  the  time  I  was  14  years  of  age  until  I  became  21  years  of  age, 
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when  I  eune  to  this  country.  We  pay  our  furnace  men  fnm  $2  to 
$125  a  day,  and  the  same  men  vork  over  there  tat  about  $7  a  week. 

The  Cbaismak.  Tou  say  that  you  have  only  been  able  to  produce 
it  within  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Ten  years  ago  more  than  50  per  cent  of  it  was  im- 
ported, and  now  tmW  about  10  per  cent  of  it  is  imported. 

The  CuAiBicAN.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  productioni 

Mr.  Ingram.  About  $400,000  worth  per  year. 

The  Chajrmak.  And  how  much  imported  t 

Mr.  Ikosam.  About  $50,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  That  included  goods  that  are  enameled  or  glazed 
and  everything  und^  the  40  per  cent  paragraph  ? 
Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwoot.  You  were  giving  the  labor  cost  in  England. 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  our  designers.  The  sign 
whidi  I  have  showed  ^ou  is  a  plain  advertising  sign  in  two  colors. 
That  ia  the  one  which  is  principally  used  by  advertisers  in  the  United 
States. 

Becently  two  men  came  from  England  and  I  hired  them.  I  pay 
<xte  $22  per  week  and  the  other  $25  per  week.  One  of  those  men,  in 
England,  only  got  $6.50  per  week  and  the  other  $7.50  per  week. 
That  shows  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  particular  kind 
of  work.    When  I  worked  in  England  I  got  $12  per  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  wages  in  England  one-tnird  le»  than  they 
are  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ingram.  A  good  deal  less  than  that.  We  pay  anywhere  from 
50  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  more  wages.  Some  of  this  work  is  done 
by  female  labor.  We  use  about  45  girls.  We  can  not  hire  a  girl  for 
less  than  $4.50  per  week.   The  girls  do  the  lettering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  these  girls  get  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Ingram.  From  $6  to  $10  per  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  do  they  get  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  know  of  one  girl  on  the  other  side,  whom  I  under- 
stand has  been  in  the  same  factory  twenty-five  years,  and  she  gi'ts  $4 
per  week.  They  pay  girls  over  there  anvwhere  from  $2  to  $.3  per 
week.  We  can  not  start  a  girl  in  here  who  is  over  16  years  of  age 
for  less  than  $4.50  per  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  the  labor  in 
America  as  to  percentage?  In  other  words,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  Between  England  and  America  as  to  labor? 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  is  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  So  that  in  America  a  dealer  would  estimate  an 
average  of  33|  cents  as  the  difference  in  wages? 
Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  of  the  cost  of  this  product,  the  wage  cost, 
of  making  these  signs  is  30  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  wage  cost 
here  and  abroad  would  be  20  per  cent  and  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
and  wages  would  be  25  per  cent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ukderwoch).  Yon  are  asking 40  per  cent? 
Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Hr.  Underwood.  Then,  there  is  a  protection  over  and  above  the 
labor  cost? 
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Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  air;  but  that  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  selUng. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  They  have  to  pav  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  selling  the  product  here  tliat  you  have  to  payf 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  or  make  your  steel  sheets  I 
Mr.  Ingram.  We  buy  them.   English  work  costs  24  cents  laid  down 
in  this  country.   We  have  sold  a  good  deal  at  a  less  price.   We  havi' 
sold  as  low  as  20  cents  a  foot,  which  is  only  a  6  per  cent  mai^in. 
Mr.  Hill.  Is  this  only  one  of  the  items  that  you  make? 
Mr.  Ingbah.  That  is  one  of  our  articles  called  the  "  porcelain  agn." 
Mr.  Hill.  Is  your  business  exclusively  that  of  making  signal 


Mr.  Hill.  This  is  not  similar  to  the  big  order  business,  such  as 
the  manufactured  tableware,  dishes,  etc.,  which  also  come  under 
this  classification  in  paragraph  159 1  Yours  is  a  peculiar  or  special 
business! 

Mr.  iNtntAH.  It  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  anybody  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Ingram.  There  are  four  other  firms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  do  have  some,  but  we  have  practically  killed  the 
English  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  duty  increased? 

Mr.  Ingram.  No,  sir;  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own  with  England 
at  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  It  is  just  about  all  that  we  can  do  to  hold 
our  own  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  want  that  rate  retained  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  can  hold  your  own? 

Mr,  Ingram.  Yes,  sir.  In  England  it  is  a  regular  business.  There 
are  10  or  15  concerns  makiijg  these  signs  in  England,  and  the  reason 
why  the  American  advertisers  do  not  use  so  much  of  theSG  is  because 
they  do  not  make  it  a  standard.  In  England  a  man  buys  a  sign  and 
wants  it  to  last  ten  years. .  They  use  more  of  those  over  there  than 
we  do  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  demand  in  this 
country  for  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  signs  of  the  class  where  they  are 
used  for  distributing,  wliere  they  use  large  quantities  of  the  same 
thing  with  the  same  wording! 

Ingram.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  we  got  an  order  for  an  adver- 
tisement, like  the  "  Tom  Keene "  cigar.  We  are  making  5,000  of 
those  signs.  They  can  buy  those  signs  in  England,  now,  <meaper 
than  we  make  them.  We  can,  however,  make  them  quicker  deliveries. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  the  advantage  in  competition 
with  England. 

Mr.  Nkedham.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  doing  business  of 
this  kind  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  can  give  it  to  you  up  to  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  This  vcar  we  took  an  order  from  the  Continental  Insurance 
Company  of  Ifew  York — an  order  that  we  had  been  trying  to  get  for 
five  years.  We  had  never  been  able  to  make  a  price  that  would  com- 
pete with  those  English  signs.  We  did  not  make  any  money  on  that 
order,  but  we  wanted  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  pride.  i 
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THOKAS  K.  HI£BRZH0HAXr8,  SEW  YOBK  CITT,  ASKS  TOR  HSW 
CLASSmCATIOH  POB  EHAXEIfiD  WABE. 

Niw  YoBK,  Ifovember  tl,  1908. 

Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Sn:  The  undersigned  represent  the  manufacturers  of  enameled 
ware  in  the  United  States.  Your  committee  have  given  notice  that 
on  the  25th  instant  you  will  consider  Schedule  C,  and  we  beg  to  file 
answer  to  said  notice  and  to  present  herein  a  very  brief  statement, 
Ut^  to  be  amplified  by  the  suomission  of  proofs  of  our  several  con- 
tentions. 

There  are  in  this  country  about  28  factcories  manufacturing  enam- 
eled ware;  the  aggre^te  capital  invested  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000: 
Tie  number  of  working  people  who  are  dependent  on  the  Industry 
a^;regate  15,000;  the  industry  is  diversified,  in  that  our  factories  are 
located  in  10  States,  to  wit,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Maryland. 

We  are  not  asking  for  exceptional  protection  under  the  tariff.  An 
anomalous  condition  exists  under  the  present  law,  for  the  unfinislied 
iron  shape,  when  imported,  is  assessed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (vide 
par.  193),  and  although  to  convert  said  shape  into  ware  (which  in- 
volves added  cost  of  about  15  per  cent,  represented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  enamels) ;  yet  the  finished  ware,  when  imported,  is  aRsess«>d 
only  40  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  less  than  on  the  basis  of  the  ware.  We 
respectfully  ask  that  imported  enameled  ware  be  assessed,  at  least 
the  rate  of  duty  now  collected  on  the  unfinished  shape,  or  base,  i.  e., 
46  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Kelative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  provisions,  at  this  time  we 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  details.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  however,  that 
eNrtain  importations  of  foreign  enameled  ware  have  received  consid- 
eration, not  intended  by  Congress  when  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted.  A  system  has  prevailed  whereby  certain  importing  interests 
have  fattened  The  means  employed  have  been  unwarrantable.  Gross 
undervaluations  have  been  rife  and  the  imported  ware  has  been  en- 
tered and  passed  at  ruinous  prices. 

We  would  briefly  invite  your  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  Ger- 
man treatr,  so-called,  wherein  export  value  has  oeen  determined  as 
the  basds  for  the  assessment  for  customs  duties.  We  are  mindful  of 
the  fhdt  that  prominent  in  stimulating  the  German  treat^r  scheme 
was  an  enameled-ware  importer,  whose  goods  have  been  in  almost 
continuous  (X)ntroversy  with  the  customs  during  the  past  seven 
years.  The  law  has  been  openly  defied  respecting  entries  on  true 
values  and  honest  packing.  Importations  oi  alleged  second-quality 
^oods — actually  first-qualit;;ir — <tt  second-class  values  have  been  con- 
tinually passed  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  Against  such  ctmdi- 
tions  our  industiy  has  been  seriously  handicapped.  For  years  we 
have  aided  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  an  hon- 
Sit  collection  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  Miameled  ware. 

Tlie  certificates  of  foreign  chambers  of  commerce,  which,  under  the 
•™ring  German  treaty  are  used  in  determining  dutiable  values,  have 
in  several  instances  been  found  to  have  been  prompted  and  even  exe- 
cutod  by  a  member  of  the  exporting  firm.  ^  ^  GooqIc 
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Nearly  half  a  score  of  separate  and  independent  investigations  of 
shipments  of  foreign  enameled  ware  hare  been  made  abroad  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  true  values 
and  to  check  the  constiunt  undervaluation  and  mi&statemmt  respect- 
ing qualities.  Not  long  ago  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  visit^  the  works  of  one  of  the  chief  German 
manufacturers.  Upon  examination  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the  ware 
ready  for  shipment  to  this  countir.  it  appeared  that  although  in- 
voiced as  second  quality,  it  was  admitted  by  the  manufacturer  that 
they  were  first  quality.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  when  the  merchandise 
finally  arrived  m  Xew  Tork  the  same  general  appraiser  was  called 
upon  to  pass  upon  the  appeal  of  the  importer,  for  the  values  had  been 
advancea  by  the  appraiser,  and  he  naturally  disposed  of  the  import- 
er's contentions  in  short  order.  This,  however,  occasioned  but  a  mere 
ripple  in  the  stream  of  importations  eiToneoiisly  valued  and  passed. 

Tlie  importer,  whose  goods  are  above  alluded  to,  it  is  known  now 
purposes  erecting  and  operating  an  enameled-ware  factory  in  Ger- 
many to  cost  $750,000.  and  import  the  product  into  this  country. 
The  foreign-labor  cost  is  about  one-half  or  that  paid  in  our  industi7 
here.  The  foreign  cost  of  materials  is  one-third  less.  The  average 
wage  rate  for  men  here  is  $12  a  week,  and  girls  earn  $6  per  week  and 
upwani. 

Whereas  the  value  of  the  imports  into  this  country  in  1894  was 
$31,600,  during  the  fiscal  vear  of  li^OT  the  ware  imported  reached  a 
value  of  SOOT-iidS  and  the  'duties  collected  $362,907. 

We  feel  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
tiiis  matter,  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to  the  15,000  laborers  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  employment,  and  to  enable  you  to  completely 
understand  our  contention,  we  will  at  a  later  date  submit  our  proofs. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  K.  Niedrinohatts, 
Chairman  committef  representing  the  Enameled-toare 
Industry  of  the  United  States. 


THE  STEWART  STAHFUrG  COHPAVT,  OF  HOUHDSVILLE.  W.  VA.. 
ASKS  FOR  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  DUTIES  ITFOH  SNAWELED- 
WARE  PRICES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

MouNDsviLLE,  W.  Va.,  Novemiber  £5, 19(^.  . 
Hon.  John  Dalzeix,  M.  C, 

Washii>f/fon,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  duty  «i  enam- 
eled ware  included  in  article  159,  under  Schedule  C. 

We  are  not  manufacturing  the  so-called  "American  granite  and 
agate  ware,"  but  are  confined  exclusively  to  white-lined  porcelain- 
line  enameled  iron  and  steel  ware.  Our  competition  comes  directly 
from  German  manufacturers.  The  brands  against  whidh  we  have 
to  contend  are  known  to  the  trade  as  "  Stransky  steel  ware,"  "  Pyro- 
lite  enamel  ware,"  "  Elite  enamel  ware,"  and  other  well-known 
brands,  all  of  which  are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  at  least  one 
of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  good  department  store  and  retail 
hardware  store  in  the  country.  ^^^^^^^  Google 
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We  have  invested  in  the  business  here  in  West  Virginia  $450,000. 
ind  are  doing  a  business  in  this  city  alone  of  $800,000  per  annum. 
We  claim  and  believe  that  we  are  manufacturing  ware  equal  in 
IDftlity  to  that  made  in  Gennany,  but  we  are  not  nolding  our  own 
vitlL  the  foreign  ware,  importations  of  which  are  steadily  incrva<- 
ing.  It  is  not  because  we  do  not  und^stand  the  business  in  which 
w«  are  engaged,  nor  do  we  think  that  a  hieher  rate  of  duty  tluin  40 
percent  is  necessary,  but  we  attribute  our  difficulties — 

First.  To  a  distinctive  finish  that  comes  of  a  superior  technique  or 
a  delicacy  of  'workmanship  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Germans 
through  generations  of  experience. 

SeconcL  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  consumers  to 

S've  the  preference,  at  equal  prices,  to  any  class  of  goods  that  bears 
«  nu^c  word    imported  "  or  ^  made  in  Germanv. 
Third.  And  most  serious  of  all  is  the  unfair  advantage  taken  by 
the  importers  of  German  goods  whereby  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  is 
in  effect  greatly  reduced  on  all  articles,  and  on  some  articles  it  is 
cut  in  two.    We  refer  to  the  fact  that  an  importing  liouse  in  New 
York,  owning  its  own  enamel-ware  factory  in  Germany  and  manu- 
facturing  exclusively  for  itself,  can  and  does  coii>ifrn  its  (product 
of  the  German  factory  to  its  distributing  house  in  New  \  ork  at 
valuatifms  that  have  no  reference  to  cost  of  production  and  bear  no 
tdslion  to  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  in  this  country. 
The  mere  fact  that  their  values  are  not  sworn  to  and  are  not  open 
to  correction  by  the  customs  officials  at  the  ])ort  of  entry  is  an  invi- 
tation to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  Governinent,  and  the  growth  of 
the  importations  is  an  evidence  that  the  impork-rs  are  taking  advan* 
tage  01  this  weakness  in  the  administration  of  customs. 

Fourth.  Again,  taking  advanta^  of  that  clause  referring  to  unfin- 
ished goods,  tne  importer  has  o«rtam  goods  consigned  to  him  as  unfin- 
ished goods,  admitted  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  certain  articU^s, 
such  as  coffeepots  in  one  shipment,  unfinished  because  without  cov- 
ers, and  covers  in  another  shipment,  unfinished  because  without  pots, 
both  of  which  articles  become  finished  when  the  cover  is  put  on  the 
pot  after  passing  the  custom-house.  Other  articles  requiring  bails 
continue  to  be  uimnished  goods  until  after  the  bails  are  aiti.\ed  in  tliis 
oountrv. 

FifuL  We  submit  that  this  mode  of  procedure  defeats  the  will  of 
Congress,  deprives  the  Government  of  its  fair  revenue,  and  brings 
to  US  unfair  competition.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  grosser  forms 
of  steel  manufactures,  this  line  of  business  is  emphatically  an  infuiit 
industry  that  needs  and  must  have  protection. 

As  stated,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  properly  administered  is  siifficiiMit, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  the  frauds  perpetrated  through  the  unfini-^lu'd 
clause  done  away  with  by  abolishing  that  clause,  and  we  would  lik**  to 
see  40  per  cent  duty  assessed  upon  valuations  that  bear  some  rpl;)ti()n 
to  the  price  for  which  the  goods  are  going  to  be  sold  in  this  country, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  nurkot  value  of  goods  in 
Germany  of  which  90  per  cent  is  manufactured  for  export  The  in- 
significant 10  per  cent  can  be  and  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price  in  Gov- 
manj  to  fix  a  valuation  for  the  90  per  cent  that  is  exported,  and  even 
the  10  per  cent  would  not  be  selected  goods. 
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We  suggest  that  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  40  ner  cent  would  be 
more  real  protection  if  based  upon  Taluos  in  New  York  than  in  Ger- 
manv. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  these  abuses  that  have  grown  up  <^uite 
recently  are  not  remedied  now,  that  the  outlook  far  the  Amencaa 
manufacturer  of  enamd  ware  is  very  dark,  indeed. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Th»  Stbwakt  Stamping  Co. 


XEPEESEVTATIVXS  OF  HEW  TOBK  mOBUVG  HOUSES  AflK  VOU 
BEDUCnOH  OF  DUTY  OH  EHAKELEB  VASE. 

New  Yokk,  De€eml>er  4, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Way$  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G, 

Dear  Sir:  We  address  yon  concerning  the  duty  on  enameled  ware, 
of  which  we  are  importers. 

Under  existing  conditions  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  ad- 
vancing the  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods.  In  jfact  there  are  ample 
reasons  for  reducing  the  same,  which  is  what  we  request 

An  attempt  is  evidently  being  made  to  induce  your  honorable 
committee  to  advance  the  duty  on  these  goods  either  by  increasing 
the  ad  valorem  rate  upon  them  or  by  putting  a  specific  duty  upon 
them  which  will  conceal  the  actual  advances. 

What  is  enuneled  ware,  is  a  question  which  many  people  midit 
ask.  The  answer  is  simple.  It  embraces  a  sreat  variety  of  useful 
articles  made  of  steel  which  has  been  stampecTor  worked  into  sdiape, 
coated  with  a  ginze,  and  then  tired  in  an  oven  from  one  to  four  times 
to  harden  the  glaze.  It  embraces  articles  like  the  dinner  pail  of  the 
workman,  numerous  kitchen  and  household  articles,  such  as  sauce- 
pans, kettles,  baby  food  cups,  wash  basins,  milk  pans,  dippers,  etc., 
and  hygienic  utensils  for  hospital  and  medical  use,  such  as  ht^ital 
trays,  l^dpans,  pus  basins^  sterilizers,  medicine  cups,  bandage  bas- 
kets,  etc.  It  is  thought  that  Congress  will  not  wish  to  increase  the 
duty  upon  articles  which  are  used  so  extensively  by  the  laboring  man, 
the  housewife,  and  the  surgeon. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  seen  an 
enormous  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States.  Wliat  reason  is  there  to  now  advance  that  rate! 
The  tariff  act  of  1804  put  the  rate  of  duty  at  only  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  even  under  that  protection  the  domestic  produ(^ion 
increased  tremendously.  When,  in  1897,  the  tariff  was  advanced  to 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  still  more  rapid  development  in  domestic 
production  occurred,  and  within  two  vears  of  the  passage  of  that 
act  domestic  manufacture  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
was  formed  what  is  called  the  "  Enameled  ware  trust,"  embracing 
most  of  the  separate  manufacturers.  This  company,  whose  full  title 
is  the  "  National  KnamoHn^  and  Stamping  Com|>any,"  has  been  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  situation  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  its  vice-pre^udunt,  Mr.  Niedringhaus,  now  appear  before  your 
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committee  to  speak  (apparently)  not  only  for  his  company  but  for 
all  the  duiiicstic  manuiacturers. 

This  trost  does  about  two-thirds  of  the  business  of  the  United 
Stotos.  It  M  capitalized  at  $S0,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  in 
preened  stock,  payii^  a  guaranteed  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  and  of 
whicb  $20^000,000  is  in  common  stock  that  has  usually  paid  4  per 
oent  or  5  per  cent  dividends.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  extent  of 
**  water  **  la  this  stock. 

Th»  trust  has  raised  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  thoe  has  been 
a  depreciation  of  the  product  turned  out  Both  of  those  facts  ure 
inducements  to  importation.  As  a  re^iilt^  certain  goods  from  abroad 
have  undoubtedly  been  brought  in  which  compete  with  domestic 
goods,  but  the  competition  betweoi  foreign  and  domestic  goods  is, 
affev  all,  extremely  limited.  Approximately  80  per  oent  of  the  do- 
mestie  |»oduct  is  of  sadi  a  character  that  imported  aroods  do  niK 
compete  with  it  and  would  not  compete  with  it  even  if  the  duty  wvre 
lanmly  reduced. 

Tht  amount  of  the  domestic  production  at  the  present  time  does 
not  precisely  ap(>cnr,  but  Mr.  Kiedringhiuis  claims  that  there  is  a 
capital  of  $:iO,000,000  invested  in  the  business.  This  is  possibly  an 
undenstimate,  but,  assuming  that  he  is  correct,  it  is  safe  to  say  tlut 
the  damestic  output  at  present  has  a  vnlne  of  $20,000,000  per  annum. 
Kow,  aecordiiw  to  the  government  statistics,  the  importations  of  en- 
ameled ware  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1907,  amounted  to 
oaly  $907,268.87.  If  we  add  to  that  the  duty  of  40  per  oent  ad 
valorem,  and  a  further  10  per  cent  for  freight,  and  so  forth,  or  in  all 
RO  per  cent  ($453,634.44),  we  have  a  total  value  as  landed  on  thfse 
shores  of  only  $1,360,903.31,  which  is  approximately  6}  per  cent  of  the 
dtnnestic  product—certainly  not-a  very  serious 'competition.  Tlie 
dnnestic  interests  have  grown  up  and  fattened  under  a  duty  of  35 
per  oeaA  and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Of  course  they  would  like  more, 
but  why  do  they  need  it? 

Inanuaticms  of  undervaluation  are  made  by  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers. These  are  absolutciv  without  foundation,  as  is  shown  by 
official  reports.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Mr.  Niedringhaus,  or  his 
associates,  have  endeavored  to  prevent  undervaluations  and  have 
aided  the  United  States  authorities  along  those  lines.  It  is  also  true 
that  one  of  the  general  appraisei-s  went  to  Germany  and  investigated 
the  conditions  m  the  business  tliere.  It  is  also  true  that  many  cases 
have  arisen  where  the  examiners  of  merchandise  have  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  value  of  impcHrters'  invoices.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
imported  goods  have  come  in  under  the  full  glare  of  the  limelight. 
Tlwy  have  not  been  in  the  i&adow,  and  thus,  possibly,  able  to  escape 
attention  and  slip  through  on  less  than  their  proper  values. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  searcning  inquirv,  of  all 
tikis  challen^  of  reputable  people,  of  all  this  furore?  The  best 
answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  official  reports  of  reappraisements  for 
the  current  year.  Tliese  show  that  there  have  been  fourteen  of  such 
■{mraisements,  the  numbers  of  which  are  12540,  12578,  12701,  127i)8, 
^830,  13027,  13456,  18501,  13586,  13684^  13771,  13915,  18969,  14080. 
In  tan  these  cases,  after  a  searching  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  ggici'al  appraisal  it  was  found  that  the  invoices  were  absolutely 
ooniet,  and  that  no  advance  was  warranted.  In  one  of  them  it  was 
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found  that  a  slight  addition  should  be  made  for  freight  and  ezpoises 
from  Paris  to  Antwerp.  In  another  it  was  found  that  a  discouBt  of 
2  per  cent  should  not  have  been  deducted.  In  all  these  12  cases  out 
of  the  14  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  practically  the  invoice  values  were 
absolutely  sustained.  The  remaining  2  cases  resulted  in  advances 
to  the  invoice  values  of  something  like  10  or  15  per  cent,  but  it  should 
be  said  that  the  importer  of  the  goods  in  those  two  cases  is  not  one 
of  those  who  are  making  this  appeal  to  your  committee,  and,  in  &ct, 
has  gone  out  of  business.  Therefore  we  say  with  all  confidence  that 
the  charges  of  undervaluation  against  us  are  proven  to  be  absolutely 
without  foundation. 

The  so-called  "  German  agreement  has  also  come  in  for  criticism 
by  Mr.  Nicdringhaus.  He  seems  to  imply  that  this  agi-eement  has  in 
some  way  enabled  us  to  get  our  goods  m  at  "  export  prices  "  instead 
of  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  German  market.  The  absurdity  of 
this  contention  is  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  the  export  prices  for 
enameled  ware  in  Germany  are  h-igher  than  the  ordinary  market  value 
in  that  country.  This  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  but  it  has 
been  abundantly  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  gen- 
eral appraiser  who  investigated  this  question  abroad.  It  is  therefore 
fair  to  say  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  export 
prices  is  about  equivalent  to  what  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  be  on  the  prices  in  the  home  market  of  Germany,  which  are 
ordinarily  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  our  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  difference  between  "seconds"  and  "firsts"  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  source  of  fraud.  This,  of  course,  is  ridiculous.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  enameled  ware  falls  into  two  grades — 
"  firsts  "  and  "  seconds  " — but  that  is  true  of  the  market  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  market  abroad.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  value  between  the  "firsts"  and  the  "seconds,"  but 
all  such  questions  are  carefully  considered  by  the  appraisers  when 
they  determine  the  correct  value  on  imported  merchandise.  So  that 
this  question  is  really  wrapped  up  in  the  question  of  valuations  and 
is  settled  when  that  is  settled. 

It  is  allejied  that  the  so-called  "black  shapes"  pay  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  tliat  the  finished  articles  should  pay  no 
less.  This  is  a  specious  argument,  but  not  an  accurate  one.  "^^en 
(he  act  of  1807  was  framed  no  special  provision  was  made  for  these 
black  shapes,  because  none  were  being  imported.  If  they  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  put  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They 
are  comparatively  simple  products  of  steel,  stamped  or  pressed,  and 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  them  would  be  ample— that 
hein*;  about  the  maximum  rate  provided  in  paragraph  135  for  various 
steel  products,  including  "pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped  shapes." 
Everyoody  knows  now,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  proclaimed,  that  steel  can 
be  pr(Hluced  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  aoroad.  That  the  shapes 
are  not  produced  more  cheaply  abroad  is  very  evident  from  the  fact 
that  very  few  of  them  are  imported.  Perhaps  $20,000  worth  of  them 
may  be  imported  a  year;  the  figures  are  not  available,  but  can  doubt- 
less be  ascertained  by  your  committee  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  domestic 
black  shapes  are  made  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  So  that 
the  imported  shapes  amount  to  only  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
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domeadc  manufacture.  And  these  few  imported  articles  embrace 
certain  peculiar  shapes  only,  and  are  temporary  importations  by  do- 
mestic plants,  which  have  not  been  at  first  thoroughly  equipped,  but 
wliich  afterwards  make  their  own  shapes  and  discontinue  imjwrtal ion. 

The  cost  of  producing  most  of  the  enameled  ware  made  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  it  is  abroad.  The  steel  shapes  are,  if  any- 
^ing,  cheaper  here  than  abroad.  So  is  coal,  which  is  a  sppcially  im- 
portant element  to  consider  in  this  case,  because  of  the  elaborate  fir- 
ings through  which  the  goods  have  to  go,  to  wit.  from  one  to  four 
times.  The  materials  for  making  the  ^aze  include,  as  one  of  their 
important  ones,  oxide  of  tin.  This  is  on  the  free  list  and  is  prac- 
tically as  cheap  here  as  in  Europe;  it  is  expensive  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  and  freight  adds  little  to  its  cost  in  this  country.  Labor  may 
receive  twice  as  much  per  hour  in  this  country,  but  it  produces  twice 
■8  much  per  hour.  And  so  we  could  run  through  all  the  elements 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and  show  that  there  is  lit- 
Ue  or  no  diflference  in  favor  of  their  cheapness  abroad. 

There  is  a  geographical  protection  of  about  10  per  cent  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  by  reason  of  expenses  of  transit,  etc,  which 
are  especially  large  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  because  the  gtioda  are 
bulky  and  the  gin'iG  is  apt  to  break;  so  they  require  an  extra  amount 
of  packing  for  their  safe  transportation,  and  this  packing  all  pays 
the  40  per  cent  duty.  That  liabuity  to  damage  is  a  very  real  danger ; 
we  constantly  have  imix>rtations  damaged  to  a  large  extent,  and 
hence  much  dei^reciated  in  value,  on  which,  neverthelest^,  we  pay  du- 
ties on  the  full  invoice  price  as  for  articles  in  good  condition. 

'We  presume  that  all  these  allegations  about  undervaluation  are  to 
form  tne  foundation  in  the  future  for  a  suggested  specific  duty  upon 
enameled  ware.  We  can  not  anticipate  the  exact  nature  of  the  duty 
that  will  be  suggested,  but  we  may  say  here,  firstj  that  as  the  bogey 
of  undervaluation  has  been  proven  unreal,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
change  in  the  method  of  assessing  duties,  and,  secondly,  that  no  svs- 
tesn  of  specific  duties  would  be  a  fair  one.  To  start  witn,  **  seconcfs  " 
are  often  worth  less  than  one-half  of  firsts,**  but  the  values  of  the 
two  have  a  very  variable  relation.  Again,  any  rate  of  duty  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  more  expensive 
goods  would  be  equivalent  to  perhaps  150  per  cent  duty  on  the  com- 
moner goods  Uiat  go  to  the  plain  people.  The  truth  is  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  the  only  one  on  goods  of  this  character  which  is  fair 
alike  to  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man.  And  such  a  duty,  assessed 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Mr.  Niedringhaus  and  the  Government, 
has  been  proven  officially  to  lead  to  no  frauds  or  errors. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  N  ledringhans  alleges  that  one  of  the  importers 
of  enameled  ware  purposes  erecting  a  factory  in  Germany  to  cost 
$750,G0O,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  its  prociuct  into  this  country, 
it  is  assumed  that  ne  is  referring  to  one  of  the  firms  whose  signatures 
are  appended  hereto.  If  so,  we  beg  to  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of 
his  assertion.  No  such  factory  is  in  contemplation.  We  may  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  importer  who  has  any 
sadi  purpose.  But  even  if  such  a  thmg  were  contemplated,  what 
fear  need  this  $30,000,000  trust  have  of  such  a  small  competitor  t 

Tn  view  of  all  the  preceding  &cts  and  arguments  we  ask  that  the 
duty  on  enameled  ware  be  reduced  to  at  least  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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in  Aooordanoe  not  anlv  with  the  imrticiilar  facts  of  the  pnsent  case, 
but  in  acoordanoe  wim  general  opinion  as  to  duties  on  stoeL 

Stsamsxt  a  Go. 

rothschiu>,  mstxrs  a  co. 

Thb  Standabd  Enamel  Wabb  Go. 

Mabkt  a  Go.  (Lhoib). 


KEEDLES. 
[FmniKraptu  166  and  620.] 

BECEBBT  HEESLE  AND  SUPFLT  CO.,  eEBHANTOWH,  PA.,  THDKS 
BITTY  OH  XHITTnrO  ISEDIE8  SHOTTLD  BE  BSDUCED. 

Obbmahtowit,  Deemher  8, 1908. 

Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  cf  ihe  Wa/yB  cmd  Means  OommitUe, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Deab  Sib:  Bearding  the  paragraph  166  in  the  Dingley  Act.  would 
say  that  we  are  importers  of  knitting  machine  needles.  Tlie  fact 
that  we  do  exist  would  perhaps  be  argument  enough  that  the  du^ 
we  are  paying  is  not  too  much.  Nevertheless,  we  fml  that  this  duty 
should  be  lowered  somewhat,  as  it  would  be  a  help  to  tiie  American 
knitting  mill,  uid  no  hardship  to  the  American  needle  manufacturer. 

Need  ies  are  sold  in  this  country  as  low  as  $2.25  per  thousand.  They 
range  in  price  from  tiiis  to  over  $20.  Taldng  into  consideration  this 
wide  range  in  price,  we  think  rou  can  readily  appreciate  that  the 
specific  duty  of  $1  per  thousand  makes  the  importing  of  the  cheaper 
mdes  of  needles  impossible.  We  ther^ore  think  this  Bpedfic  duty 
3iould  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  writer  has  been  importing  needles  for  over  ten  yean,  so  feels 
that  he  should  be  quite  familiar  with  this  line  of  business.  Any 
questions  you  would  care  to  put  to  us,  we  will  gladly  answer  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Beokbrt  Needlb  and  3vpplt  Oo^ 
C.  Walkbb  Joiras,  TWoswvr. 


CONnHENTAX  LATCH  KEESLE  CO.,  HEW  TOBK  CITT.  WXSHES 
lOWEB  BUTT  OH  LATCH  AHB  SPBIHG  NEEBLES. 

New  Yosx,  December  5, 190B. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Cormrdttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Sxk:  I  wish,  as  an  importer,  to  submit  that  the  duty  on  knitting- 
machine  needles  is  higher  than  is  necessary  for  the  proper  pmtection 
of  the  American  needle  industry,  and  ask  that  tiie  Gxt3*a  $1  per  1,000 
be  omitted. 
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The  domestic  needle  m&nafiutarers'  prices  are  lower  than  ours  in 
^ren  of  needle  and  we  are  tmly  sUe  to  do  businflaa  in  this 
^^nirk^  because  up  to  the  present  tihe  Owman  article  has  proved 
^pmor  in  finish  and  wearing  qualities  to  the  dtnnestic  article.  As, 
tiowever,  the  latter  has  improved  greatly  in  the  last  five  years  and  ia 
^till  impro-ving,  the  position  of  importers  is  frau^t  with  consider- 
able danger  nmess  the  high  duty  is  reduced. 

Certun  lines  of  latch  needles  of  a  simple  nature  can  not  be  im- 
fiateA  at  a  profit,  because  tbey  are  made  just  as  well  here,  and  unless 
we  meet  domestic  prices  we  can  not  do  business.  On  the  finer  and 
toon  complicated  styles  we  can  do  business,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that 
oar  prices  are  uniformly  higher  than  those  of  our  domestic  competi- 
tora,  from  $1  to  $5  per  1,000  higher. 

As  to  spring-beard  needles  used  in  circular  underwear  mnchines, 
add  here  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $5,  we  are  absolutely  shut 
oat,  owing  to  the  extra  $1  a  thousand.  For  instance,  the  cheapest  of 
these  neemes,  sold  hero  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  can  not  be  bou^t  in  Europe 
under  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  thoosand,  which,  with  duty  and  charfies, 
brings  them  up  to  about  $2.60  and  $2.95,  respectively:  that  is  to  say. 
they  cost  us  15  per  cent  more  than  they  are  sdd  for  here.  To  these 
prices  must  be  added  our  profit. 

In  Tiew  of  these  circumstances,  I  would  submit  that  the  tariff  on 
knitting-machine  needles  should  be  revised  thus: 

P«r  e«nt 

lAtcb  needles-  — —  — —  26 

Sprins-bcanl  needles   _     35 

Which  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  onr  American  competitors 
on  m<n%  even  terms.  On  latch  needles  our  prices  would  still  in  many 
cases  be  higher  than  American  prices,  but  on  spring  needles,  which 
are  made  quite  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Germany,  and  where  ex- 
cessive protection  is  unnecessary,  the^  would  be  about  the  same. 

The  result  of  such  a  chance  of  tariff  would  be  an  increased  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  a  decided  benefit  to  the  hosiery  and  under- 
wear manufacturers  of  this  country,  as  those  who  prefer  (ierman 
needles  would  effect  a  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  on  their  needle 
account 

The  expenses  of  importing  needles  are  very  high,  for  large  stocks 
are  necessary,  and  almost  allneedles  used  in  this  country  are  special 
needles  for  the  German  needle  factories,  the  machines  used  here  oeing 
quite  differoit.  I  make  this  plea  for  reduction  of  the  tariff  not  in 
order  to  be  able  to  undersell  the  American  producers,  but  that  we  may 
be  given  a  more  even  chance  with  them.  Nor  do  they  suffer  from 
German  competition,  for  in  normal  times,  with  mills  running  full 
time,  there  is  always  a  shortage  of  needles,  and  if  it  were  po«.sible  for 
us  to  import  some  of  the  cheaper  lines  at  a  profit  the  fitting  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  would  be  benefited  and  the  United  States  revenue 
increased. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  this  plea  your  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  placing  myself  at  your  serrioe,  if  yon  wish  any 
further  information,  I  am,  nr, 

Tours,  respectfully,  E.  W.  I*  Jasper, 

Representing  CofUinenial  Latch  Needle  Company, 
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NEEDIiES  AND  SEWING  MACmN£S. 

{Paragrtpba  165, 108.  and  620.] 

BUBBBOW  &  HEABKE  HAKTUACTITAIKO  COUFANY,  NEW  TOBK 
CZTT,  UBaES  SUTT  OH  HAlTD-SEWlira  HE£D£ES. 

New  York,  November  SOf  1908. 

Wats  and  Means  CohfMrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  two  items  in  the 
present  tariff  schedule  that  we  tfunk  could  stand  revision  with  prac- 
tically no  injury  to  any  interest  and  with  some  increase  of  revenue  on 
one  item  to  comf)onsate  for  any  possible  loss  on  the  other,  although 
there  is  no  certainty  that  there  will  be  any  loss.  We  refer  to  needles 
and  sewing  machines. 

(1)  Unaer  the  present  schedule  "hand-sewing  needles"  are 
admitted  free.  There  is  no  reason  for  this.  They  are  not  raw 
material,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  is  so  trifling  that  a  small 
duty  on  them  would  not  he  felt  by  any  industry  and  yet  would  yield  a 
nice  round  sum  in  yearly  revenue. 

Sewing-machine  needles  and  knitting-machine  needles  are,  however, 
taxed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ana  SI  per  1,00U  additional.  We 
believe  we  can  honestly  say  tluit  there  is  little  or  no  importation  of 
sewing-machine  needles  to  compete  with  American  manufactures,  of 
which  one  concern  practically  controls  the  market  antl  exports  goods. 

The  sewing-machine  needles  and  knitting-machine  needles  imported 
are  almost  exclusively  for  s]>ecial  foreign  sewing  machines  used  here. 
(See  later  paragraplus  about  sewing  machines  in  explanation  of  this.) 

We  think  the  tariff  on  sewing  and  knitting  machme  needles  should 
be  reduced.  The  SI  per  1,000  specific  duty  should  be  taken  off  and 
some  reduction  made  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  also,  say  10  per  cent. 

(2)  Sewing  machinea. — Sewing  machines  being  very  lar^ly  pro- 
tected by  patents,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  competition  from 
outside.  Foreign  copies  of  American  machines  can  not  be  sold  here 
because  of  patents,  and  cor-ies  of  old-style  macliines  are  unsalable 
here  because  they  are  too  olil-fjishioned. 

It  ft>llows,  tlien,  that  the  importations  of  ordinary  sewing  machines 
are  nil,  and  it  is  practically  only  special  sewing  and  embroidering 
machines  that  arc  miported,  such  as  are  not  made  in  this  country  at 
all,  but  which  have  been  developed  in  ICurope  for  special  industries. 

A  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  sewing  machines  and  accessories  and 
parts  would  be  ample  protection,  even  if  we  wanted  to  make  any  of 
these  special  machines  here,  and  would  still  return  revenue,  perhaps 
increased  revenue,  as  lower  cost  always  stimulates  consumption. 

After  thirty  years*  experience,  we  can  honestly  say  that  American 
manufacturers  can  and  do  sell  sewing  machmes,  even  here,  as  cheaply 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  The  freight  charges  also  would  be 
sufhcient  protection  to  American  manufacturers. 

Hespecliuliy  submitted. 

DuuBRow  &  Hearne  Man'f'o  Co., 
P.  J.  Hearne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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XIE  VATIOVAX.  SEWIKa  K&CHIHX  OOXPAHT,  BELVIDEBE.  ILL, 
STATES  THAT  TKE  7RESEHT  DUTY  OH  SEWDTO  JCACKIHE8  IS 
EITntELT  SATISFACTOBT.  , 

Beltidere,  III.,  November  30, 1908, 
OnaaTTEE  ok  Wats  ani>  Means, 

WasUngUm,  D.  C. 

Gbntleicbn:  VTe  desire  to  make  defense  regarding  the  question  of 
tariff  revision  on  tlie  merchandise  that  we  arc  interested  in. 

First.  We  are  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines  and  attachments 
and  accesaorieB  for  same.   The  par^raph  or  portion  of  paragraph 
under  the  present  law  in  which  we  are  mt^rested  is  paragraph  l<.):t, 
and  the  duty  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The  present  law  is  entirely 
aatisfactory  to  us,  and  we  would  regret  very  much  if  any  reduction  iii 
duty  should  be  made,  as  the  principal  cost  of  sewing  machines  is  the 
labor,  and  our  principal  competitors  are  the  Germans,  and,  as  vou 
know  as  a  matter  of  tact,  the  German  wages  on  this  class  of  work  is 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  American  labor.    The  present  tariff  is 
sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  the  German  manufacturer,  and  we  sin- 
oeieW  hope  that  no  reduction  in  the  percentage  will  be  ma<ie  on  the 
goo£  covered  under  this  paragraph,  as  it  is  none  too  high  for  full 
protection  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  American  consumer  is  not  burdened  in  the  slightest  by  the 
duty  on  sewing  machines,  as  the  internal  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  is  so  severe  that  the  cost  of  sewmg  machines  to  the 
consumer  at  the  present  time  only  pays  a  moderate  profit.  In  fact 
the  pro&t  on  sewing  machines  in  the  United  States  to-day  to  the 
ccmsumer  is  less  than  it  is  on  flour.  Therefore  the  duty  assessed  on 
sewing  machines  is  no  burden  whatsoever  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  further  state  that  'our  goods  are  not  sold  in  forci;:n 
countries  for  any  less  than  thev  are  sold  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact  the  forei^  price  is  a  little  higher. 

Semng^mMhine  needles. — Paragraph  165.  With  the  present  law 
the  duty  is  SI  per  thousand  and  25  percent  ad  valorem.  We  don't 
ccmader  this  duty  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  foreign  manufacturers 
of  sewing-machine  needles,  and  the  same  thin^,  so  far  as  labor  is 
concern^,  will  apply  on  needles  as  well  as  sewmg  machines,  as  the 
ixincipal  supply  comes  from  Germany— Germany  and  Knglaiid  being 
the  only  countries  manufacturing  sewing-machine  needles. 

We  advocate  a  straight,  specific  duty  on  sewing-machine  needles 
of  $3  per  thousand,  as  the  principal  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewii^-machine  needles  is  labor.  The  material  in  1,000  sewing- 
machine  needles  costs  33  cents,  and  the  cost  of  labor  S4:  overhead 
expense,  33}  per  cent  on  labor  and  10  per  cent  on  material.  Total 
cost  of  1,000  needles,  $5.70.  The  Germans  sell  needles  delivered  in 
New  York  for  $5-124. 

Veiy  truly,  yours. 

National  Sewino  Machine  Co. 
B.  Eldrbdob. 
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UMBRELLA  FURNITTTRE. 

(Paragnpta  170.] 

XAJniTACTVEEHS  OF  PABT8  OF  TTKBRELLAS  ASK  A  NEW  CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF  XETAL  BIBS  ABB  THE  LIKE. 

OoumTTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  R€pre«eatative8j  Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  We.  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  umbrella 
and  parasol  ribs  ana  stretchers,  umbrella  rods  or  tubes^  and  umbrella 
furniture,  including  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rings,  swed^, 
metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups  in  frames  or  otherwise, 
respoctfuUy  petition  jour  honorable  committee  for  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  certain  articles  manufactured  by  them  in  this  industiy,  to 
wit,  the  classification  of  rods  or  tubes,  umbrella  furniture,  consisting 
of  runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimmings, 
ferrules,  and  tip  cups,  the  same  to  be  inclu<&d  in  Schedule  0,  para^ 
graph  170,  of  the  existing  tariff  law. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  necessity  of  this  classification  is  that 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law,  known  as  the 
Dingley  bill,  the  use  of  steel  umbrella  rods  or  tubes  was  practically 
unknown,  the  stem  of  the  umbrella  at  tlwt  time  being  manufactured 
of  a  wooden  stick  or  shank. 

The  industry  in  this  country  has  since  that  time  been  completely 
revolutionized  in  this  respect.  The  use  of  wooden  sticks  or  shanks 
has  been  practically  abandoned  in  this  countiy  and  there  has  been 
substituted  therefor  the  steel  rod  or  tube.  The  industry  abroad  is 
rapidly  undeigoin^  the  same  change.  The  manufacturers  of  umbrella 
fumisnings  in  forei^  countries  are  at  the  present  laigely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  articles  of  this  kind  for  home  consumption  and  for 
importation  to  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  this  steel  rod  or  tube  in  this  countiy  is  a 
growing  industry.  They  are  made  from  sheet  steel,  made  into  tubes, 
swaggra  and  brazed,  plugged  and  swagged,  slotted  and  punched,  and 
into  which  are  inserted  a  nicke1-platedora.ss  thumb  spring  made  on 
pr&sses.  The  ferrule  end  is  nickel  plated  and  the  entire  rod  M*  tube 
IS  japanned,  the  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  which  bearing  the  propor- 
tion to  tlie  cost  of  material  of  two  to  one. 

The  articles  included  in  the  classification  of  runners,  notches,  caps, 
case  rings,  swedges,  metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups  are 
exclusively  umbrella  furniture  and  are  the  essential  part  of  the 
finished  product.  The  relation  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  cost  of 
material  m  these  articles  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one;  tbat  is 
to  say,  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cc^  of  these  articles  being  labor 
and  one-fourth  being  the  cost  of  material.  The  absence  of  definite 
classification  for  the  before-mentioned  articles  included  in  the  manu- 
facture of  umbrellas  has  resulted  in  their  different  classification  in 
the  differMit  ports  of  entry  in  this  country. 

The  best  information  obtainable  by  them  shows  that  umbrella  rods 
or  tubes  under  the  existing  regulation  of  the  New  York  custom-house 
are  brought  into  this  country,  under  paragraph  152  of  the  Dingley  Act, 
under  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wnile  the  same  articles  are 
classified  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  under  paragraph 
193  under  a  duty  of  46  per  cent  ad  valorem.  i 
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The  other  artioles  enumerated,  to  wit,  runnerB,  notches,  caps,  case 
rings,  stredges,  metallic  trimmings,  ferrules,  and  tip  cups,  as  far  as 
ther  are  able  to  ascertain,  bear  the  general  classification  under  para- 
graph 193  uzkder  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

AU  these  articles  are  essentially  umbrella  parts.    They  can  be 
used  for  no  otber  purpose,  and  iher,  t<^ther  with  umbrella  and  para- 
sol ribs  and  stretcners ,  with  the  a<{dition  of  the  handle  and  cover,  con- 
stitute a  complete  umbrella  or  parasoL    They  are  all  composed  in 
M  value  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  and  therefore  the^  are  eesen- 
tiaUT  a  part  of  para@:rai^  170  of  the  wyisfing  law.   It  is  therefore 
hi^y  essential  tnat  there  should  be  a  uniform  duty  on  all  the  before- 
mationed  articles,  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished  product,  which 
canasta  of  umbrella  or  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  rods  or  tubos, 
foiniture,  including   runners,  notches,  caps,  case  rin^,  swed^es, 
metallic  trimminf^,  ferrules  and  tip  cups,  for  the  reason  that  the 
fflSOEn  manufacturers  export  to  this  country  all  of  these  various 
utima  manufactured  in  the  made-up  frame.   As  it  is  to-day,  it 
n  imposuble  to  place  a  proper  valuation  on  these  articles  when 
imported  to  this  coimtry  in  the  form  of  a  frame,  which  ia  a  complete 
ui^n^a  or  parasol  with  the  exception  of  cover  and  handle.  It 
consists  of  rods  or  tubes,  riba  and  stretchers,  and  all  the  other  umbrella 
or  parasol  furnishings. 

These  articles  are  entitled  to  that  classification  and  are  not  included 
in  it  only  because  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  law  their  uho  in 
general  was  in  its  infancy  and  httle  known,  so  that  they  failed  to 
recei-ve  the  claa»ficatit>n  to  which  they  were  logically  and  properly 
entiUed. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  paragraph  170 
be  unended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

TJmbiells  and  p«rBaol  ribs  and  stretcheiB,  rods  or  tubes,  ninnen,  aotrhen,  caps,  cai*e 
Tings,  svedgea,  metallic  trimmingB,  feirulea,  and  tip  cups,  in  framm  or  otherwise,  all  of 
the  [(KeeoiDg  conyxieed  of  metal,  on  of  which  metal  u  the  compoDent  part  of  chief 
value,  mty  per  centum  ad  ymiarem. 

We  also  further  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  this  schedule 
so  amended  shall  be  maintained  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  to  wit, 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  submit  that  this  industry  ia  entitled  to  the  bpfore-mentioned 
duty  because  such  duty  ia  necesaair  to  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  ]ntMiuction  at  home  ana  abroad,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  American  industries. 

An  accurate  comparison  based  upon  the  cost  of  basic  material  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  together  with  the  wide  divergence 
between  the  rate  of  labor  paid  to  our  employees  and  that  paid  to  the 
employees  doinja;  similar  work  in  forei^  establishments,  together 
witn  the  wide  divergence  of  necessary  cost  in  all  the  other  elements 
that  fpt  to  m^ce  up  the  entire  cost  of  this  finished  product,  shows  that 
the  manufacturer  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  produce  and 
put  upon  the  market  similar  articles  at  a  cost  of  50  per  cent  of  that 
required  for  the  production  of  the  American  product  under  the  most 
far^ffable  conditions. 

This  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  average  yearly  gross 
receipts  for  five  years  from  the  sale  of  all  the  ribs  and  stretchers  pro- 
duced by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  amounts  to  lens  tnan 
$800,000,  rods  or  tubes  to  leas  than  S225,000,  and  of  late  years  no 
part  of  this  product  haa  been  marketed  abroa4^„ized  by  Google 
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The  amount  invested  by  your  petitaoners,  consistine  targelv  of 
highly  specialized  machinery,  ia  about  t2|000,000,  emptying  about 
1,200  hands. 

The  competition  in  this  Hne  in  the  last  seven  years  has,  by  specialized 
machinery  and  special  training  in  operatives,  reduced  the  aeUiag  price 
of  ribs  and  stretchers  33  per  cent  and  umbrella  rods  or  tubes  50  per 
cent,  and  umbrella  furniture  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  importation  to  this  countir  of  this  product  from  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  has  thus  far  been  or  a  minimum  amount,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  this  form  of  umbrella  did  not  become  general  in  these 
countries  until  long  after  it  was  widely  adopted  here.  But  within  the 
last  year  the  manufacture  of  these  umbrella  parts  in  both  these  coun- 
tries has  been  greatly  increased  and  has  already  become  a  menace  to 
our  industry,  and  we  conscientiously  feel  that  the  only  protection  for 
our  invested  capital  and  our  laborers  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  tha 
existing  rates  of  duty,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  pray  your  honorabla 
committee  for  the  reclassification  herein  asked  and  for  the  continuance 
of  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  Schedule  C,  paragraph  170. 

National  Umbrella  Frame  Co.,  Chas.  S.  Forsyth,  president, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Danbury  Brass  Works,  Thos.  F. 
Henebey,  Danbury,  Conn.;  Penna.  Tube  Co.,  J.  S. 
Kellar,  president,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Newark  Rivet 
Works,  Jos.  M.  Myers,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Thos.  P.  Wool- 
son,  per  Wm.  S.  Kellev,  Watertown,  Conn.;  Newark 
Tube  and  Metal  Works,  H.  E.  Snodgrass,  president, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  S.  W.  Evans  &*  Son,  Frankford,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ;  Mendelson  &  Finkel  Umbrella  Frame 
Co.j  Israel  Mendelson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALUMINUM. 
[Paragraph  172.] 

8TATEUENT  OF  ABTHTJB  T.  DAVIS,  OF  PITTSBUEa.  FA.,  R£F&£- 
SEHTINa  THE  AlUJOHUH  COXFAHT  OF  AHEBICA. 

Fetoat,  November  97^  1908. 
Mr.  Griogs.  Do  you  represent  a  manufacturing  concern? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  general  manager  of  Uie  Almninum  Gom- 

pany  of  America, 
ifr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money) 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Afr.  Davis.  I  shall  prepare  a  brief  which  I  shall  submit,  which  will 
show  the  process  of  makmg  aluminum  and  what  the  capital  is  which 
is  invested  in  the  businei^s,  and  the  cost  of  labor.  1  only  appear 
before  you  to-night  in  order  to  af>k  for  a  retention  of  the  dxitj  uid  to 
explain  the  fact  that  the  competition  which  we  are  now  meeting  from 
foreign  producers  \?  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  we  have 
met  before,  and  is  not  of  a  temporary  nature  due  to  the  depression 
which  exists  at  the  present  time.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years 
the  producing  capacity  of  aluminum  abroad  was  confined  to  five  com- 
panies, and  these  companies  were  hardly  able^  t^  j^^^g^^^^nti- 
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nental  demand  and  the  demand  in  South  America,  the  demand,  in 
fact,  outside  of  the  United  States;  but  in  the  fall  of  1907  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  1908.  seven  more  companies  started  almost  j^imiii- 
taneously,  and  at  the  same  time  the  five  old  companies  (inisIiHl  large 
additions  to  their  plants.  The  consumption  of  aluminum  abroad  in 
190T  was  about  7,000  tona  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  this  year,  but 
naturally  substantially  less  on  account  of  the  depression. 

The  manufacturing  capacity  by  means  of  these  additions  and  thew 
new  plants  is  about  six  times  the  normal  con-=umption  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  these  foreign  manufacturing  companies  are  lookiner  to  this 
market  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  product,  and  so  :»r  as  we 
can  see  there  'will  be  no  let  up  to  their  invasion  of  this  market,  and 
every  sale  that  we  make,  every  quotation  that  we  make,  is  now  mi  ie 
m  direct  competition  with  the  foreign  producers. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Are  they  from  Belgium? 

Mr.  Datis,  Xo,  sir.    The  foreign  producers  are  principally  in 
France :  there  are  five  companies  in  France. 
Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  ri^ht  next  door.   It  is  all  right. 
Mr.  Davis.  They  are  ng^t  next  door,  but  there  is  a  big  wall  be* 
tween  Bel^um  and  France,  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point.  Franf-e 
has  a  prohibitive  duty  of  17^  cents  per  pound.    Our  duty  is  8  cents 
per  pound.    Consequently  we  can  not  retaliate  at  alL 

Mr.  Undehwood.  Is  that  the  maximum  or  minimum  rate  in  France? 
Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  maximum  rate.   We  have  no  agn'enient  by 
which  we  get  the  four-fifths  rate.   It  is  200  francs  a  hundnni  kiloH. 
I  am  more  familiar  with  the  figures  in  our  money.   It  is  about  17] 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Ohaiickan.  Have  you  a  carefully  prepared  brief  theri>? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  have  just  a  few  note^. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  brief  prepared  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  No,  sir.   I  am  going  to  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Do  you  want  to  be  heard  any  further? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  one  further  statement,  and 
that  is  that  the  labor  costs  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  are  rela- 
tivdy  greater,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  metal.  Our  ore  exi.sta 
in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  The  ore  is  known 
as  "bauxite."  In  fact,  our  company  is  responsible  for  the  proiluc- 
tion  of  bauxite  in  this  country,  the  use  of  bauxite  both  in  the  nhimi- 
num  indu.<4iy  and  in  the  other  industries  in  which  bauxite  has  now 
found  a  field. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  others  are  asking  for  an  additional 
dutr  on  bauxite.   How  would  that  affect  your  industry! 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  have  a  material  effect  on  our  own  com- 
2»ny,  as  we  are  large  owners  of  bauxite  ourselves;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  already  invested  our  money  in  the  bauxite  mines  and 
have  sprat  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  in  developing  mining  machin- 
ery. 

Tba  Chairman.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  more  duty  on  bauxite? 

Mr,  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  for  any  more  duty  on  bauxite. 
We  are  merely  aisking  for  retention  of  the  duty  on  the  aluminum, 
and  on  the  sheet  aluminum,  13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Grxggs.  What  is  it  now,  6  cents  i 

Mr.  Davis.  In  sheets,  and  other  semifinished  forms,  it  is  13  cents. 
Mr.  Grioob.  You  simply  asl(  for  the  retention  of  th«t  duty  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  for  the  retention  of  that  datj.  We  hftYe  to  ship 
this  bauxite  to  our  water-power  plant,  an  average  distance  of  1200 
mileSL  In  Franoe,  where  they  Imve  even  better  bauxite  ores  than 
we  have  here,  that  is  ccmtaining  more  alumina,  they  have  cmly  150 

miles  to  ship. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Where  are  vour  mines  situated,  in  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina  and  Arkansas  and  Georgia? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiqos.  Where  are  your  water-power  plants! 

Mr.  Davis.  At  Niajrara  Falls  and  Massena,  N.  T.,  where  we  have, 
on  the  8t.  Lawrence  Biver,  lai^  water  powers. 

Mr.  Gbioos.  You  sure  do  ship  them  a  long  ways. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  Do  you  ship  tne  crude  ore  by  water  or  rail? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  ship  the  crude  ore  from  our  mines  to  East  St.  Louis, 
HI.  . 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  B]r  rail  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bv  rail.  At  East  St.  Louis  we  partly  manufacture  this 
material  into  what  is  known  as  alumina.  It  takes  a  ton  of  bauxite, 
a  ton  of  coal,  and  a  ton  of  limestone  to  make  a  half  a  ton- of  alumina, 
and  we  have  therefore  to  select  some  central  point  where  we  can  find 
coal,  limestone,  and  bauxite  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  can  find  every  one  of  them  on  the  Etowah 
Kiver  in  Georgia,  with  as  fine  water  power  as  there  is  anywhere  in 
the  world,   ^^^y  do  you  not  put  your  plant  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  limestone  is  required  to  Iw  of  ver;^  high  chemical 
(]ualities.  We  use  it  in  a  ch^ical  way  and  not  a  building  way,  and 
it  must  be  99  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  can  be  made  so  by  burning. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  get  rid  of  the  siUca  by  burning. 

The  Chairman.  The  natural  place  to  take  the  bauxite  would  be 
down  to  the  Alabama  coal  mines,  where  you  have  coal  and  limestone 
and  iron  and  ever\'thing  else. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  France  they  pay  for  furnace  men.  who  ccmstitute 
the  largest  part  of  the  labor,  from  4  francs  (80  cents)  a  day  up  to  $1 
(5  francs)  a  day,  and  for  this  amount  those  men  work  twelve  hours. 
We  have  to  pay  an  average  price  of  $2  per  day  for  our  furnace  men, 
and  our  men  only  work  eight  hours  a  dav.  Therefore  our  furnace 
labor,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  our  labor,  is  paid  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  labor  is  paid  in  France,  and  we  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  France  Uiey  have  tnis  cheap  labor. 
They  have  a  good  ore,  only  150  miles  awa^  from  the  best  water  pow- 
ers, and  they  nave  a  duty  of  17^  cents  which  we  can  not  get  around, 
and  there  is  just  one  point  more,  and  that  is  this:  That  in  the  alumi- 
num business  the  administrative  charges,  the  overhead  charges,  are 
very  high.  Our  overhead  charts  run  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  wiwout 
counting  depreciation  or  counting  interest  on  our  investment,  but 
simply  our  bonded  indebtedness  and  our  administrative  diarges. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  what  you  usually  mean  by  overhead  expenses? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  fixed  cliarges  must  go  on,  no  matter 
whether  you  make  1  ton  or  1,000,000  tonsC 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  the  French  manufacturers  are  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  throw  into  this  country  aluminum  at  a  price  without 
any  regard  to  ttieir  overhead  char^,  oD  the  general  prin<»ple  that 
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whatever  thev  can  sell  over  and  above  their  home  consumption  they 
can  sell  at  shop  cost;  and  ahiininum  is  bein^  quoted  in  here  very 
much  iinderneiith  our  cost  price  f.  o.  b.  New  \orK  City  or  any  otlieV 
port.  The  freight  on  aluminum  is  practioiilly  ne*jlifrihle.  The 
ireight  from  France  to  this  country  or  from  any  forei^rn  country  to 
this  country  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pound?,  which*  is  practically  ne^^li- 
gible  as  compared  with  the  price  of  aluminum. 

The  Chairma^v.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  notice  here  that  we  have  exported  of  nltmitnum 
during  the  year  1907,  $442,897  worth  and  imported  $-J(m.9:U.-I0  north 
of  aluminum  goods.  Our  exports  seem  to  have  bi-en  double  our  im- 
ports into  this  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  am  sure  is  an  error. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  find  it  here  on  page  215. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  exported  no  aluminum  ill 
the  year  1908  nor,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  in  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  This  is  the  manufactured  aluminum? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  It  is  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured.  We 
exported  that  much  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  ahimiuum. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  What  were  you  about  to  say,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not  export  it;  we  have  not  exported  any  alumi- 
num, except  trivial  quantities,  for  several  years.  We  are  out  of  tliat 
market  altogether. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  read  you  what  it  says  here: 
In  1907  we  exported  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  aluminum, 
paragraph  193,  to  the  value  of  $442,987.  Of  this  amount  $296,444  was 
taken  bv  Canada  and  $47,967  by  the  United  ICingdom." 

Mr.  Dalzexx.  That  is  another  paragraph? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  that  is  paragraph  193.  It  says  "  aluminum  and 
manufactures  of  aluminum.^  That  refers  to  both  the  paragraphs 
there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see;  both  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  alumi- 
piun.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  have  more  difficulty  in  export- 
ing manufactures  of  aluminum  than  aluminum  itself,  wotild  we  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would ;  that  is  out  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Dalzbli-  Will  you  tell  me  that  in  the  brief  that  you  arc  going 
to  file? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKBAsr.  All  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  ship  any 
aluminum  abroad? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not,  and  have  not  done  so  for  many  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAV.  You  are  the  sole  company  producing  aluminum  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  the  only  company  producing  it  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  no  aluminum  could  have  been  exported  from 
the  country  without  your  knowledge? 
Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Well,  that  is  all  right,  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  found  an  account  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
November  27j  this  date,  on  the  subject  of  aluminum,  and  it  sconis  to 
me  a  well-written  article,  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  hniring. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  well.  It  will  appear  in  the  report  of  this  hear- 
ing? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  DgtzedbyGoogle 
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(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ALDMIHOU. 

An  cnormonB  mliu'tloi  In  the  prl<«  of  aluDilniiin  taafi  multed  from  iiev 
economies  In  tbe  imthod  of  prodaclng  It.  Alumlmiiii  now  takeB  its  plnce  amoag 
tbe  practical,  pverydny  ntetiils,  and  tbe  wonder  of  It  Is  thnt  the  suitply  of  It 
can  never  be  exhausted.  The  soil  Is  full  of  It.  It  nmkes  the  basin  of  couiuiod 
clay,  every  cubic  yard  of  which  contains  about  800  iiounds  of  the  metal.  There 
will  still  be  alunilnuD)  when  the  world  prows  cold. 

The  great  problem  has  been  to  extract  the  metal  rhonply.  and  chemists  have 
been  BeeklDg  a  solution  for  fifty  years.  In  1857  the  "  sliver-whtte  metal  made 
from  clay  "  was  n  curiosity  that  brought  $2  an  ounce.  When  tbe  Wasbliigton 
Honumfflit  was  tlpiKNl  with  alumiiiuni  in  1S.S4  the  price  of  the  metal  was  $1^ 
a  pound.  It  dropi>ed  to  $10  In  3HST,  when  for  several  years  tbe  total  product 
had  averaged  about  10,000  ponnda  a  year.  By  the  way,  tbe  flrst  article  manu- 
fnctured  from  pure  aluminum  was  a  rattle  for  the  yuimg  i^rlnce  Imperial  of 
Prance  in  IHTid. 

The  cost  of  pHKliictlon  was  again  and  again  decroased  until  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  wbeu  the  market  value  of  tbe  metal  was  3.^>  cents  a  pound.  It  soon 
became  possible  to  utilize  alunilnnm  In  tbe  manufacture  of  many  articles  for 
which  Its  strength,  malleability,  and  lightness  especially  adapted  it.  The 
product  has  arlMMi  to  millions  of  iNtunda  a  year,  and  it  Is  used  for  many  tblngs 
In  place  of  wood,  copper,  Kinc,  and  brass. 

Now  come  the  latest  economies  In  the  processes  of  production,  and  Nature, 
a  Journal  of  tbe  highest  scientific  standing,  tells  us  that  aluminum  will  prob- 
ably be  largely  employed  instead  of  copper  as  an  electrical  conductor  and  also 
in  place  of  tin  for  many  of  tbe  purjioses  which  that  metal  has  served.  Alumi- 
num is  to-day  selling  In  Europe  for  about  half  the  price  of  tin.  Aluminum  foil. 
for  example,  is  likely  entirely  to  supplant  tin  foil,  for  the  sheets  can  be  rolled 
out  BO  exceedingly  thin  that,  weight  for  weight,  eight  times  as  much  foil  can 
l»e  made  from  aluminum  as  from  tin. 

No  greater  emphasis  has  recently  been  given  to  the  practical  service  that 
science  continually  renders. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  STTBKITTED  BY  THE  ALTTMINUK  COM- 
PAHY  OF  AMERICA  ADVOCATIHfl  AETEITTIOn  OF  FRESSHT 
SXTTIES  ON  ALtnUNUM. 

PiTTSBiTRO,  Pa.,  Ifovemher  SO,  1908. 

OOMHITrEE  ON  WatS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  0* 
Gentlemen  :  The  aluminum  industry  is  the  result  of  United  State3 
invention  and  enterprise.  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  was 
the  first  to  manufacture  aluminimi  in  a  large  or  commercial  way,  and 
its  process  and  methods  have  been  adopted  by  all  its  foreign  competi- 
tors.  The  United  States  Geological  Report  of  1900  says : 

The  growth  of  this  industry  (aluminum)  In  the  United  States  coincides  with 
the  development  of  the  Aluminum  Conipiiny  of  Amerion.  Operaling  under  the 
patents  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  tlie  vice-prpsulcnt  of  tbe  conipauy,  the  ostablishunmt 
and  development  of  the  aluminum  Industry  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of 
aluminum  to  consumers. 

The  United  States  output  of  aluminum  in  1888  was  19,000  pounds 
and  in  1907  over  16,000,000  pounds.  This  increased  production  and 
the  reduction  in  selling  price  have  been  entirely  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  wnich  has  taken  place  during  and  beoa  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  tariff  protection  of  the  last  eighteen  yearsL 
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Production  in  pounds,  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States,  188&- 
1907,  was— 

[Tram  Untted  States  Oeolorlnl  Surrer  Biport  of  U07.| 
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The  aluminum  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  made  from 
the  mineral  bauxite,  found  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  addition  to  its  heavy  investment  in  mining  lands,  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  invested  in  the  development  of 
its  mines,  in  buildings,  in  mining  machinery,  etc.,  about  $500,000. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  alummum  is  the  production  of 
alumina  from  bauxite.  It  requires  approximately  1  ton  each  of 
bauxite,  coal,  and  limestone  to  make  one-third  of  a  ton  of  alumina, 
from  which  is  made  one-sixth  of  a  ton  of  aluminum.  Neither  coal 
nor  limestone  of  proper  quality  is  found  near  the  bauxite  mines. 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  is  the  nearest  central  point  where  alumina  can  be 
manufactured.  At  East  St.  Louis  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  have  a  large  plant  to  produce  alumina,  employing  about 
1,000  men.  East  St.  Louis  is  an  average  distance  from  the  oauxite 
mines  of  475  miles. 

A  large  item  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  the  carbons',  which 
are  ma(K  from  coke  obtained  from  oil  refineries. 

An  essential  requirement  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  Is  pIoc- 
tric  power,  which  has  only  been  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
at  low  enough  price  on  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  Tlie 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  have  electric  smelting  plants  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  at  Masscna.  N.  Y., 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  lliver,  distant,  respectively,  from  Enst  St.  Louis 
738  miles  and  1.014  miles. 

At  Niagara  Falls  power  is  purchased  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  and  others.  At  Massena  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  owns  its  power  plant.  Its  total  investment  in  plants  is 
about  $10,000,000. 

Aluminum,  being  thus  a  concentrated  product,  has  no  natural  pro- 
tective barrier  due  to  its  bulk,  expense  of  transportation,  etc.  Flie 
cost  of  transportation  on  the  finished  product  aluminum  is  so  slifjht 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  it  that  a  manufacturer  in  (ierniany  or 
France  can  reach  the  United  States  market  practically  as  easily  as  a 
United  States  producer. 

Ijabor  enters  relatively  into  the  cost  of  aluminum  much  moi-e  than 
into  the  cost  of  any  other  metal  whatever. 

Practically  all  of  the  cost  is  either  directly  in  labor  or  in  mntorials 
or  power  on  which  a  relatively  unusually  large  amount  of  labor  has 
been  expended  and  large  freights  paid.  Tiie  cost  of  limostonc, 
bauxite,  and  coal,  for  instance,  in  the  ground  is  small,  but  their  cost 
delivered  at  East  St.  Louis  is  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  labor  which 
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has  been  put  upon  them.  The  cost  of  the  coke  from  which  carbons 
are  made  is  only  $.">  a  ton,  while  tiie  cost  of  finished  carbons  is  $45  to 
$50  per  ton,  the  increase  being  practically  all  labor  and  freight.  In 
fact,  the  f^reat  difl'ei'ence  in  cost  between  the  ore  in  the  ground  and 
the  metallic  aluminum  is  due,  to  an  unusually  large  degree,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  labor  expended  upon  the  elaborate  and  difficult 
process  of  reduction. 

Although  large  quantities  of  water  power  are  available  in  the 
United  States,  the  cost  of  developing  and  operating  the  same  is  much 
higher  than  in  Norway,  the  Alp  region,  and  the  south  of  France, 
where,  with  one  exception,  all  the  foreign  aluminum  companies  are 
located.  The  coKt  of  a  water  power  is  almost  altogether  in  labor. 
Tlie  immense  sum  spent  in  the  nydraulic  development  is  practically 
all  labor.  At  the  Massena  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  80  per  cent  of  its  power  cost  was  labor,  while  the  remaining 
expense  was  for  water  wheels,  dynamos,  etc.,  which  cost  more  in  this 
country  than  abroad. 

Last  year  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  employed  5.OO0 
men  in  its  different  departments,  and  a  large  number  in  addition 
were  given  indirect  employment  through  the  purchase  of  carbons, 
soda  ash,  limestone,  and  other  raw  materials  required.  The  wages 
paid  by  the  aluminum  companies  abroad  are  one-third  of  the  wages 
paid  in  this  country.  This  unusuallv  large  disparity  is  attained  bv 
paying  the  low  European  day  rate  for  twelve  hours  per  dayj  whife 
in  this  country  the  liberal  rates  of  American  wages  are  paid  lor  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  years  n»o 
adopted  the  eight-hour  system,  and,  even  were  they  so  disposed,  it 
would  be  to-day  impossible  to  get  men  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  as  the  foreigners  do.  In  the  south  of 
France  the  aluminum  companies  pay  from  70  to  80  cents  (3.50  francs 
to  4  francs)  per  day  for  yard  hiDor;  from  80  cents  to  $1  (4  francs 
to  6  francs)  per  day,  according  to  time  of  service,  for  furnace-room 
labor.  The  furnace  room  is  the  largest  department  in  the  aluminum 
business.  The  French  aluminum'  companies  pay  for  dynamo  tenders 
and  other  high-grade  labor  $1  to  $1.20  (5  francs  to  6  francs).  These 
rates  for  twelve  hours  compare  with  the  rates  paid  for  eight  hours 
by  tlie  Aluminum  Company  of  America — $1.50  for  common  labor, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  furnace  men,  and  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  dynamo 
tenders,  etc.  The  prices  paid  in  Germanv.  though  slightly  in  excess 
of  those  paid  in  France,  are  substantially  the  same.  In  Norway 
dynamo  tenders,  etc.,  get  60  to  75  cents  per  day;  furnace  men  and 
common  laborers  correspondingly  less.  Prices  paid  in  the  English 
aluminum  plant  are  75  cents  per  day  (18  shillings  per  week)  for 
common  labor,  and  88  cents  to  $1.07  per  day  (25  to  30  shillings  per 
week)  for  furnace-room  labor.  Even  allowing  for  the  superior 
efficiency  of  American  labor,  the  labor  cost  in  the  United  States  is  at 
least  double  the  cost  abroad.  This  is  perhaps  more  true  in  the  alumi- 
num industry  than  in  some  otliers  on  account  of  the  preponderant 
number  of  furnace  men  and  other  unskilled  laborers  that  are  required 
who  are  not  of  the  skilled  grade  of  machinists,  carpenters,  etc.,  who 
have  more  opportunity  to  compensate  by  their  ability  for  llieir  extra 
pay. 

These  data  regarding  labor  rates  paid  in  foreign  aluminum  plants 
were  obtained  by  personal  investigation  abroad. 
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The  TTnited  States  aluminum  manufacturer  does  not  have  lUe 
opiiortunity  of  compensating  in  part  for  increai>ed  labor  costs  as  can 
t>e  done  in  some  other  metallurgical  operations.    Instead  of  the  ore 
I  wing  richer,  as  is  the  case  in  United  States  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  etc., 
Krench  bauxite  contains  62  per  cent  alumina  and  Amencan  bauxite 
r>^  per  cent  alumina.    The  foreign  bauxite  is  located  on  the  seaaiast 
in  the  south  of  ICvance,  while  the  water  powers  used  by  five  different 
aluminum  manufacturers  are  also  in  the  <;outh  of  France;  so  that 
their  freight  haul  is  not  more  than  150  miles  as  ooinpured  with  the 
1,489-mile  freight  haul  in  this  country.   Tlie  othiT  foreign  manu- 
facturers, located  in  Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  are  either 
on  or  close  to  the  seacoast  and  have  cheap  water  tranM>ortation  from 
Oie  bauxite  mines,  vhile  in  this  country  tne  locution  oi  the  mines  and 
the  large  ^ater  powers  compel  the  producer  to  locale  inland  and  at 
distance  from  the  mines.  Also,  unlike  most  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, an  economy  can  not  be  effected  by  the  use  of  large  units,  and 
this  fact  gives  great  advantage  to  the  small  foreign  manufacturer, 
who  can  employ  nis  cheap  labor  on.  the  same-sized  units  as  are  used  in 
this  country. 

The  fact  that  labor  enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
&cture  of  raw  materials  and  appliances  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Bauxite  has  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton;  soda  ash,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  used,  has  a  duty  of  three-eighths  cent  per  pound;  alumina  has  a 
duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound;  and  carbons,  35  per  cent,  while  the 
water  wheels  and  electrical  apparatus  required  have  a  duty  of  4d 
per  cent. 

All  the  foreign  aluminum  oompanies  are  protected  by  tariff  either 
on  both  ingot  ahuninom  and  on  aluminum  shtH-t.  wire,  and  other  semi- 
finii^ed  forms,  or  in  some  instances  on  only  tlie  latter.  In  France, 
where  the  largest  niunber  of  aluminum  companies  are  located  and 
where  the  conditions  for  manufacture  are  most  favorable,  the  tariff 
is  17|  cents  per  pound  on  both  ingots  and  semifinished  forms. 

The  largest  use  for  aluminum  abroad  is  for  military  equipment  for 
infantry.  The  German,  French,  and  other  foreign  governments  buy 
large  quantities  of  aluminum  and  thus  give  to  the  aluminum  ketones 
located  in  their  borders  a  large  and  permanent  trade  which  can  not 
be  taken  away,  while  necessarily  in  the  United  States  the  field  has 
only  been  in  general  consumption — in  domestic  utensils,  wire  for  elec- 
trical conductors,  etc. — and  to  create  this  market  is  a  very  consider- 
able source  of  expense  to  the  United  State.s  producer. 

During  1905,  1906,  and  the  first  part  of  1907  the  foreign  produc- 
ing capacity  was  no  more  than  equal  to  the  foreign  consumption,  and 
in  fact  for  a  short  period  was  so  miicli  less  that  an  acute  sliortii^;o 
existed,  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  price.  This  condition  caused  the 
five  then-existing  foreign  companies  to  increase  tlieir  plants  and  in- 
duced seven  new  companies  to  erect  aliuninum  plants,  so  tltat  now 
the  foreign  aluminum-producing  capacity  is  at  least  six  times  the 
foreign  cori^umption  of  even  the  good  years  of  1906  and  1907.  All  the 
forei^  companies  thus  not  only  have  immense  surphis-proihicing 
capacity,  but  have  large  surplus  stocks  of  alimununi.  This  roiulitioii 
is  not  a  temporary  result  or  the  present  commercial  depn^^ion,  but 
is  a  condition  which  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come,  and  is 
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compelling  all  the  foreign  companies  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
market,  as  is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  importations  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  producer  is  being  met  on  every  sale  by  a 
flood  of  foreign  quotations  at  constantly  lowering  prices. 

The  aluminum  business  lends  itself  with  unusual  ease  to  the  dis- 
posal of  "surplus"  or  excess  product.  From  behind  their  pro- 
hibitive tariff  wall  of  more  than  double  the  United  States  tariff  the 
foreign  aluminum  companies  can  and  do  quote  tlieir  surplus  stock, 
delivered  in  New  York,  at  prices  suli^stantially  less  than  the  cost  oi 

Srodiiction  in  this  country,  and  which,  even  with  the  United  States 
uty  added,  compete  with  the  domestic  prices  which  only  give  a  fair 
profit  to  the  domestic  producer. 

Foreign  aluminum  producers  sell  for  export  at  12  to  13  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  domestic  price  of  aluminum  is  fixnn 
20  to  22  cents  per  pound,  which  is  as  low  as  nluniinum  can  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  under  United  States  conditions  of  manufacture. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  reonired  in  tlie  production 
of  aluminum,  the  gi-eat  disparity  between  Inuor  costs  of  this  counti^ 
and  abroad  and  the  higher  price  of  raw  mntcrinls  and  plant  in  this 
country,  the  present  tariff  on  aluminum  is  only  an  adequate  protec- 
tion and  is  necessnrjr  if  aluminum  is  to  continue  to  be  produced  in 
this  countrv  to  give  employment  to  American  workmen  and  provide 
a  reasonable  ])rofit  on  the  capital  invested.  The  retention  of  the 
present  tariff  is  all  the  more  a  vital  nece.s>>ity  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  immense  surplus  producing  capacity  in 
Europe  and  the  extraordinarv  effort  which  will  for  many  years  be 
made  to  dispose  of,  from  behind  their  prohibitive  tariff  wall,  sur- 
plus product  at  surplus  product  prices  which  are  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

Trimmings  from  aluminum  sheet  or  old  sheet,  wire,  castings,  etc., 
are  easily  melted  over  again  and  run  into  ingot  shape.  A  large  num- 
ber of  metal  merchants  abroad  make  a  practice  of  getting  together 
this  "  junk  "  or  scrap  aluminum,  renielting  the  same  into  ingots,  and 
offering  it  on  this  market  as  new  aluminum.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
metals,  such  remelted  ingots  are,  for  certain  purposes,  nearly  as  good 
as  new.  As  the  price  of  scrap  on  all  metals  in  all  countries  is  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  new  metal,  such  remelted  ingots  can 
be  put  on  the  market  at  considerably  less  cost  than  new  metal.  There 
is  a  large  quantity  of  this  scrap,  and,  as  it  is  more  easily  sold  away 
from  home,  where  the  liability  of  detection  as  to  its  real  grade  or  the 
liability  for  redress  for  damage  resulting  from  its  use  is  very  little, 
this  country  is  always  seriously  affected  by  the  foreign  scrap  market, 
and  hence  a  tariff  is  not  full  protection  against  such  sales,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  present  8-cent  tariff,  while  it  serves  as  an  8-cent  tariff 
against  new  metal,  is  only  an  effective  tariff  of  some  cents  less  as 
against  the  importation  or  scrap. 

The  aluminiun  business  has  only  been  ordinarily  profitable.  Divi- 
dends have  only  been  paid  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Ameiica  in 
eleven  years  out  of  twenty,  and  the  average  dividend  for  the  eleven 
years  has  been  8  per  cent  on  a  very  conservative  cash  capital,  making 
an  average  return  to  the  stockliolder  of  less  than  4J  per  cent.  During 
1908  no  dividend  has  been  paid.  The  position  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  is  due  not  to  combination,  control  of  raw  mate- 
rials, etc.,  but  to  meritorious  patents,  the  chief  ones  of  whidi  have 
been  taken  out  by  its  officials  and  have  beei^,Miii^^l||^^c#f  the 
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United  States  ooarte.  These  intents  have  in  the  main  expired  and 
will  all  expire  within  a  few  months. 

There  is  no  general  demand  for  a  reduction  in  aluminum  tariff. 
It  can  be  confidently  stated  that  the  aluminum  consumers  in  this 
country  are  satisfied  with  the  price  of  aluminum  and  progress  of  the 
industry.  The  only  efforts  for  a  reduction  in  tariff  are  made  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  and  the  metal  brokers  in  this  country  who 
represent  them. 

Aluminum  is  a  concentrated  product,  and  at  slight  cost  can  be 
moved  from  one  market  to  another.  The  cost  of  its  manufacture  is 
directly  or  indirectly  very  largely  labor,  much  more  so  than  of  any 
other  metal.  The  wages  paid  in  its  manufacture  are  three  times 
those  paid  by  foreign  producers.  To  utilize  the  mines  and  water 
powers  in  this  country  long  freight  hauls  are  necessary,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  abroad.  Tne  raw  materials  required  pay  a  duty. 
Foreign  producers  are  protected  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  and  can  and 
do  invade  this  market  with  surplus  product  at  rates  impossible  to 
meet  without  the  tariff,  and  they  throw  into  this  market  their  scrap. 
The  profit  of  the  business  has  been  only  ordinary  and  there  is  no 
demand  from  the  United  States  consumers  for  a  reduction  in  tariff. 

Some  of  the  facts  and  figures  given  can  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Comparative  rate*  paid  for  lahor  in  nHiiiu/Ac(«ri>  of  aluminum. 
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2S 
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Distance  from  mines  to  plnot,  France,  150  miles;  United  States,  1,4S0  miles. 
Number  of  men  onployed  directly  by  Alnuilnum  Comimny  of  America  In  tba 
■ann&ctnre  and  fabrication  of  alnmlnom  (1007)»  5,000. 

Alumini  m  Company  of  America, 
Arthur  V.  Davis,  General  Manager, 


PrrrsBUBO,  Pa.,  November  SO,  1908* 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

GhMrman  of  Committee  on  IF ays  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
DsAB  Sib:  We  append  this  letter  to  the  above  brief  to  answer  thtf 
question  regarding  tiie  aluminum  exports  of  lOOG  and  1907  nsked  by 
Mr.  Cockran  at  tihe  November  27  hearing  and  which  we  were  at  the 
moment  unable  to  ansver. 

Our  export  sales  aggregated  in  1906  only  103,774  pounds  and  in 
1907  92,972  pounds,  composed  entirely  of  small  and  inolnted  lots 
shipped  mostly  to  Canada  and  South  America,  and  70  per  a'ut  of 
whidi  was  special  rolled  or  otherwise  fabricated  forms. 

We  rolled  mto  rods  for  the  Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited), 
of  Canada,  in  1906, 819,455  pounds  and  in  1907  231/)6C  pounds.  The 
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Northern  Aluminum  Company  (Limited)  was  organized  to  manufac- 
ture aluminum  under  our  patented  process  in  Canada  and  is  contioUed 
by  us.  The  ingot  used  in  rolling  the  above-mentioned  rods  was  manu- 
factured in  Canada  by  the  Noruiern  Alumimmi  Company  (Limited), 
and  the  rods  were  reexported  under  the  United  btates  drawbacJc 
reeiilation<3. 

While  tlie  above  exports  do  not  account  for  the  total  exports  given 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Cockran,  the 
balance  of  such  exports  must  hare  been  manufactures  of  aluminum 
fabricated  in  this  country  and  concerning  whicli  we  know  nothing. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Arthur  V.  Davis,  General  Manager^ 


THE  H.  H.  VRAHSUN  KAKtrFACTintlNa  COHFAKT,  STRACU8E, 
H.  T.,  THINES  AIlTKIlfUH  DtTTT  SHOITID  BE  BEHOTED. 

Stbacuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  a.,  December  a,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  large  users  of  aluminum  we  are  interested  in  the 
tariff  upon  this  article. 

Our  experience  in  purchasing  aluminum  lends  us  to  conclude  that 
the  production  and  sale  of  this  article  in  fliis  country  is  largely  a 
monopoly,  while  the  methods  of  production  allow  the  article  to  be 
produced  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  in  any  other;  in  fact,  so 
cheaply  that  to  some  extent  aluminum  is  exported' to  some  European 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  of  8 
cents  per  pound  upon  aluminum  is  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  tiiat 
should  be  removed. 

The  aluminum  used  by  us  is  mainly  purchased  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  which  has  its  office  at  New  Kensington,  Pa., 
with  factories  and  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  ask  that  your  committee  fully  investigate  the  matter  of  tariff 
upon  aluminum  and  place  upon  it  such  a  duty  as  will  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  consumers  of  that  article  in  this  countiy. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Franklin  JIfo.  Co-^ 
H.  H.  FfiAHKUN,  President. 


THE  H.  H.  FBANKUN  MANTTFACTtmiNG  COMPATTT,  SYKACTTSE, 
H.  T..  SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  INFOKUATION  RELATIVE  tO 

ALirxnnjii  and  its  prices. 

SYKAn  sE,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  190S. 

Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cnmmiffre^ 

II(y>ise  of  Represent (ftivrs. 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  our  letter  to  you  of  the  7th  instant,  re- 
questing that  the  duty  on  aluminum  be  either  entirelv^removjed  or 
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lowered,  we  call  yoar  attention  to  the  inclosed  clipping  tnken  from 
the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Iti-poit  of 
December  9,  1908,  vphich  in  our  opinion  gives  a  fair  prcseiitutifjii  of 
the  situation  in  this  country  at  the  present  tijne  in  regiirti  to  the  sub- 
ject of  aluminum,  and  may  assist  your  committee  in  determining 
what  should  be  a  fair  duty  upon  this  product. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Franklix  MANUFAcrrRiNO  Company, 
H.  H.  Franklin,  President, 


THE  DROP  IN  TBI  PBICE  Or  ALUHIRDM. 
CAiBcrlean  Uetal  Uarket  And  Dtfilr  Iron  and  Ste«l  Report,  Deeenber  9.  lOOR.] 

Tbe  price  of  aluminnm  has  now  dropped  to  an  extent  which  n>inlndR  onp  of 
the  ^omp  In  copper  last  year.  The  stage  of  tbe  atuniliiiini  trneetly  lins  been  In 
Sarope.  In  this  country  tbe  Bradley  internal  beating  [mteiit  dtn-lxlon  of  Are 
years  ago,  which  was  against  the  AlnmiDum  Cnmimuy  of  Aincrk-a  (at  llmt 
time  named  the  Pittsburg  Iteduction  Couii>auy),  be<^nie  a  bU's^lng  In  dis^:uiite 
for  this  company,  since  after  having  made  arrangements  with  ibe  owners  of 
tlie  Bradley  patent  tbey  were  able  to  maintain  their  uionu|K>ly  in  this  cuinitry 
nnder  the  protection  of  tlie  Bradley  patent,  after  the  expiration,  in  JlKMl,  of  tbe 
fundamental  Hall  patents  for  the  electrotyiie.  The  Bradley  iNiteut  will  run  ont 
daring  1000;  antil  Its  expiratlou  the  Aluminum  Cnmpauy  of  Aiiierl<TK  Is  pro- 
tected as  sole  producer  in  tlila  countiy.  The  situation  has  been  differi'iii  Id 
Europe.  Stability  in  itroductton  and  prices  lias  htn^n  malutainetl  there  in  the  I'list 
by  a  Qrm  agreement  t>etweeii  the  different  protliicers,  tbe  so-calliil  Inicnuitlmuil 
aluminum  syndicate,  formed  In  1001.  The  objects  were  to  extabllsb  (llsriiict 
^heres  of  Interest  and  stable  prices.  For  a  uuuiber  of  years  tbe  ii.vi)(li<  ute 
succeeded  admirably.  But,  naturally,  as  a  result  of  no  further  protection  hfliig 
obtained  by  patents  In  Euroiie,  competition  started.  Several  uew  works — K«)iiie 
quite  large  ones — were  erected  by  outsiders,  and  tbe  flgbt  began,  with  tlie 
natural  consequences.  A  great  factor  In  this  fight  was  the  decline  of  tbe  denuiiiil 
for  alniQlnum,  especially  by  the  automobile  Industry,  on  account  of  tbe  Hnaiicial 
and  InduBtriaJ  crisis  last  year.  The  last  result  which  we  reimrted  In  our  lust 
Issue  was  the  dissolution  of  the  syndicate  agreement  on  Octot>er  1,  and  the 
final  slump  In  prices  began.  Tbe  prices  of  ingots  in  London  is  now  betwi<en  {i'k!> 
and  £75  per  ton,  which  la  equivalent  to  15  to  17  cents  per  iMJund.  On  arctmnt 
of  the  protective  duty,  the  price  in  this  country  is  alKiut  25  cents  iter  [Mmnd. 
Though  In  this  European  war  thla  country  has  been  only  an  onKN^ker,  tbe  re- 
action has  been  distinctly  felt  here.  The  mono|>uly  In  this  country  had  to 
yield,  since  imports  from  Europe  threatened,  and  2ri-cent  aluniiuuiu  Dieans  a 
great  change  Indeed  from  tbe  former  steady  price  above  40  cents. 

It  Is  questionable  whether  tbe  price  will  remain  aa  low  as  It  is  at  pn^wnt  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  some  of  the  European  plants  are  now  forr<>d  to  sell 
alumlaum  below  self-cost  (If  self-cost  includes  interest  on  caitital,  dciirei'iiition, 
etc.).  The  aluminum  industry  has  always  bow  carrier!  on  witli  Ki't':ii<>!«t 
secrecy.  Nevertheless,  tbe  cost  of  producing  alumliuim  hnn  been  (t'tiiiiatt'il 
to  be  something  like  16  or  16  cents  a  pound,  but  the  exact  uieaniuK  <if  '-  cost " 
la  these  estimates  Is  very  doubtful.  On  tbe  best  authority  which  we  have  Id  a 
special  case,  the  cost.  Including  everything,  figured  out  as  ouly  vei.v  ttiik'iitiy 
leas  ^an  16  crata  per  pound  In  a  proposed  French  mountain  plant  (whi<-l)  u-ns 
not  erected,  but  was  figured  out  with  greatest  care),  the  cost  of  Win  tric  iKwer 
being  in  this  case  about  $8  per  bp-year.  Tbia  was  undtT  very  favorable  tmndl- 
tlon  9i  supply  of  raw  matwlala  and  electric  power.  There  Ih  no  Hn<'b  chmp 
electric  power  available  for  prospectlTe  aluminum  makers  In  this  country.  As 
a  loatter  of  fact,  the  present  situation  In  tbe  aluminum  ludiiKtry  Ih  not  very 
attractive  for  outald^s  to  start  competition  with  tbe  prf^t'iit  aolo  pnxim-er 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Bradley  patents  In  l£iO».  We  may  expect  Hucina- 
tlons  of  the  i»rice  of  aluminum  In  the  near  future.  The  |>ricp  miiy  tinaliy  rise 
again,  but  U  seena  certain  that  tt  can  never  return  to  tht>  <>id  tii:un>s  of  iwo 
yean  agOk   Alumlniim  appeam  to  luve  couie  dfnrn  for  gotnl  tu^nrlce  com- 
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parable  with  copper;  there  la  xerj  little  difference  now  In  the  London  price 
quotations  for  copper  and  aluminum.  The  net  result  will  be  the  use  of 
oluminum  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  (b  very  well  suited,  while  the  foniier 
high  prices  were  prohibitive.   (Electrochemical  and  Metallurgical  Industry.) 


THE  KOHSANTO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO.,  ADVOCATES 
THE  PLACIHa  OF  A  DUTY  OK  BISMUTH. 

St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.,  November  18^  1908. 

OOMHITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeAXS, 

Washinf/totiy  />.  C: 
We  quote  from  "The  pi-oduction  of  bismuth,"  by  C.  C.  Schnatter- 
beck,  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1906: 

Interesting  features  in  the  bismuth  industry  in  1905  bave  beeu  the  shlpm«it 
of  ore  from  a  new  deiwsLt  in  Califoniin,  tbe  i-osuniptlon  of  mining  on  the  famous 
Ballard  property  In  Coloriido,  and  the  reduction  in  the  couibinatlon's  price  of 
the  metal  In  London  from  10  shillings  ($2.43)  to  5  fihlliings  (fl.22)  per  pound. 
The  combination  thus  roduml  Its  price  fK)  |)cr  cent  In  ]!i05.  At  6  shillings  per 
pound  In  I^don  the  c«i8t  lu  I'hlladeliibla  Is  about  $1.28.  More  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  deiioslts  In  Saxony,  the  most  Impoc^ 
tant  in  the  world,  as  well  as  to  those  In  Austria,  Bollvlu,  aud  Australia.  For 
yean  tbe  world'n  consumption  of  bismuth  has  been  met  by  the  celebrated  minea 
in  Snxouy,  .where  It  (x-curs  chiefly  at  Schneeberg,  In  the  veins  which  are  worked 
for  cobalt  ores,  and  at  Altenberj;.  where  tbe  metal  Is  found  associated  with 
casslterite.  Quantities  of  bisuiuth  are  also  produced  os  a  by-product  in  smelt- 
lug  lead  bullion  at  Freiberg,  Germany.  In  Austria  the  priiu-lpal  sources  of 
supply  are  the  gold,  sliver,  and  tin  beartuK  ores  in  Bohemia,  where  bismntb  Is 
also  recovered  as  a  by-product  In  the  preparation  of  uranium  oxide  at  Joacbim- 
thal.  In  Australia  bismuth  Is  widely  distributed,  being  associated  principally 
with  tin,  copiier,  and  iron  pyrite,  and  with  tbe  noble  metals,  notably  In  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensltiud. 

Hecently  there  has  been  developed  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  what  Is  l>e- 
lievcd  to  be  an  enormous  deiMTiit  of  tii!-l)lsiiinth-copi>er  ore.  Bolivia  Jias  long 
been  Icnown  as  a  source  of  supply  of  bismuth,  the  uietnl  occurring  with  tin,  gold, 
and  silver  ores,  esj>ecially  at  Tasna  and  Chorolque.  Mexico  al5=o  has  deposits  of 
bimiuith,  which  may  be  developed  to  a  greater  extent  In  the  near  future.  In 
I^Yance  bismuth  has  been  discovered  In  quantity  with  wolfram,  pyrite,  and  phos- 
phatlc  mbierals  at  Mej'mac.  Tbe  Ooiuwalli  Kngiand,  tin  and  copper  minea 
have  also  produced  bismuth  In  small  quantity. 

Little  prepress  Is  shown  In  the  consumption  of  bismuth,  and  only  when  an 
extraordinary  demand  arises,  as  during  the  Russo-Japnuese  war,  when  bismuth 
comiwunds  were  used  for  medicinal  and  surglrnl  purposes,  does  the  trade 
awalcen  to  the  iwsslbllltles  of  expiinslon.  lu  the  United  States  the  consump- 
tion of  metallic  bismuth  In  190r»  was  l>etweeu  ITJ^kOO*'  und  200,000  pounds.  Most 
of  this  was  imported  free  of  duty.  Sumll  quantities  of  bismuth  salts  for 
chemical  and  pharnmceiitlcal  piii-poscs  have  also  been  lni|H>rte(l.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  imiK>rt  trade  has  gi-own  over  50  i»er  cent  in  the  last  ten 
years,  while  the  bismuth-mining  Industry  in  this  country  has  shown  compar- 
atively little  progress.  This  is  not  tieeaus(>  there  is  n  scnr(!lty  of  blmuuth- 
Iwaring  deposits  In  the  Tnltod  States,  as  they  have  Ixn-n  found  In  Colorado, 
California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  I'tah,  but  It  is  rntlier  the  i-esulf  of  Inade- 
quate methods  of  smeltlnc;  tin*  iiiotfll  here.  The  refined  hismuth  lnii>orted  from 
Great  Britain  and  (iernmny  fr(r(iuently  analyzt's  over  00  per  cent  in  purity, 
while  crude  metnl  will  be  to  iHi  per  cent.  baviiiR  as  impurities  antimony  and 
arsenic  or  other  nietnls. 

Mining  for  bismuth  in  the  United  States  is  at  pre-sent  centered  in  I^advlllei 
Colo.,  where  the  ue^vly  incorporated  Ballard  Consolidated  Miii4ug  and  .Milling 
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<>)niiiany  resumed  sbipiiients  Juue  1,  1905,  from  the  proi>ertles  tluit  have  here- 
tofore been  owned  ana  leaf^ed  by  Individuals.  The  new  deiKXiit  In  Ciillfonila. 
nhich  earlj-  in  the  year  Rbii)i«d  20  or  30  tons  of  ore.  Is  Hituated  Ti.".  iiiHi-k  eiist 
of  Bamiins;.  Of  lute  tbere  has  been  a  good  Inquiry  in  the  market  fur  blsuiutb 
BDllihide  ore.  hu<1  It  wonld  not  be  siirprlslDg  tf  in  tbe  near  future  the  nietal 
wDuia  be  re<-overed  from  tbe  tiuuiense  placer  dnnips  of  whiruierite  (c<nitaiiiinx 
blSQintfa.  silver.  lead,  and  sulphur)  In  Montana  and  other  WoKtern  Stntett. 

Bipiniith  metal  has  been  given  very  little  attention  by  American 
metal  producers,  possibly  due  to  lack  of  information,  by  reason  of  its 
close  control  by  the  foreign  syndicates — English  and  (ierman,  who 
vork  in  unison — not  only  of  the  world's  production,  but  also  of  its 
consumption.    The  facts  are  the  Saxon  Gorernnicnt  controlled  bis- 
muth until  1872,  ^-lien  large  shipments  were  made  to  England  from 
Bolivia,  the  result  of  which  brought  the  price  down  to  2s.  Cd.  (C;i 
cents)  per  pound.    The  fight  for  the  market  continued  for  three 
years — the  Bolivian  output  Decerning  more  and  more  important — the 
Saxons  finally  concluding  they  must  treat  with  the  English  represent- 
atives of  the  Bolivian  mines.   The  result  was  an  agreement  to  grant 
the  English  firm  the  American,  French,  and  English  markets,  the 
Saxons  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  agreement  and  con- 
trol by  this  syndicate  has  continued  to  the  present  day.   The  output 
from  'Bolivia  for  the  year  1906  was  1,307,031  pounds,  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Sorsby,  the  American  consul  at  La  Paz,  all 
of  which  went  to  England.    The  consumption  of  bismuth  in  the 
United  States  is  now  approximately  225,000  pounds  annually,  the 
exact  fibres  of  the  Treasury  Department  being  243,!>20  pouncls  im- 
ported  into  the  T'nited  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1906,  at  a  valuation  of  $378,562,  and  215,647  pounds  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1907,  at  a  valuation  of  $262,775.   The  United 
States  Government  does  not  derive  a  dollar's  revenue  at  the  present 
time  from  the  importation  of  this  important  metali  nor  does  anyone 
else  in  the  United  States,  for  that  matter,  all  the  benefits  of  its  present 
oonaunption  going  to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  year  1905  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  of  St.  I>ouis,  de- 
cided to  take  up  bismuth  and  installed  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  almitt 
$20,000,  exclusively  for  separating  and  refining  of  bismuth.  When 
the  Europ>ean  syn(!icate  became  aware  of  this,  they  lowered  the  price 
from  9  shillings  ($2.20)  per  pound,  the  price  ruling  at  that  time,  to 
5  shillings  ($1.22)  per  pound,  about  45  per  cent,  as  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Scbnatterbeck  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  brief,  and  not  only  did 
they  do  this,  but  went  so  nir  as  to  caution  the  American  l)uyei's  that 
if  they  bought  bismuth  from  other  sources  than  themsolvos  or  en- 
couraged the  production  of  bismuth  in  this  country,  thoy — the 
buyers — might  find  difficulty  in  buying  from  them  at  favorable  prices, 
should  occasion  arise  in  the  future  which  might  make  it  necessary  to 
call  on  them  again  for  sunplies.  Monsanto  continued  to  opeDtto'the 
plant,  however,  for  a  little  over  a  year,  but  were  then  compelled  to 
shut  down,  and  this  plant  is  now  idle,  although  the  syndicate  did  snb- 
eequently  advance  tne  price  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per  pound,  the  price 
now  being  6s.  6d.  ($1.59)  per  pound. 

The  owners  of  bismuth  mines  in  the  United  States  are  not  wiir- 
ranted  in  working  their  properties  for  bismuth  ore  under  pi-escnt  cdii- 
ditions,  having  no  assurance  of  value,  as  the  syndicate  raises  or  lowers 
the  price  of  bismuth  at  will,  and  the  bismuth  ores  in  thi-^  (■<iunfry 
can'V  but  little  other  value.  We  are  confident  tluit  if  the  following 
chaiiges  suggested  herewith  be  made  in  the  tnri^itild^v^iltititolvtt  im- 
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mediately  in  an  incronsed  interest  in  the  development  of  the  American 
bi.smuth  mines,  as  well  as  tend  to  bring  shipments  of  bullion  and  ores 
from  Mexico  and  tlie  South  American  countries  to  thfi  United  States 
for  refining. 

Bismuth  metal  is  now  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts,  i.  e.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  soft  solder,  in  combination  with  lead,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony for  ah  alloy  of  low  melting  point,  especially  desired  in  auto- 
matic sprinkling  heads  used  with  the  automatic  sprinkling  system, 
now  so  generally  inatalled  in  most  large  commercial  and  factory 
buildings. 

The  bismuth  salts  are  also  in  quite  large  demand.  The  oxychloride 
is  lar^ly  used  in  face  powders,  and  the  nitrate  for  cosmetics.  The 
oxide  IS  used  to  a  small  extent  in  making  porcelain  colors,  while  the 
subnitntte  and  other  anenumerated  salts  ai-e  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  trust  yon  will  see  the  correctness  of 
our  request  for  the  following  suggested  modifications  of  the  present 


Paragraph  629 :  Insert "  bismuth  "  after  "  silver,"  to  make  the  para- 
graph reaa: 

Ores  of  Kold.  Bllrer,  blRmutb,  copper,  or  nickel,  and  nickel  matte ;  sweepings 
of  gold  and  silver,  free. 

Paragraph  182 :  After  "  lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  "  insert  "  con- 
taining over  95  per  cent  of  lead,"  to  make  the  paragraph  read: 

I^ad  droBs,  lend  bullion,  or  bara  bullion  containing  over  V5  per  omt  of  lead, 
lead  m  pigs,  etc.,  21  cents  per  puuud. 

New  paragraph: 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  contolnlng  OB  per  cent  lend  or  lew,  2J  cents  per 
)>ound  on  tbe  lend  contained  tbereiii:  I'rtividrtJ.  Tliiit  in  levying  and  collecting 
tbe  dnty  on  lend,  duty  sball  also  be  levied  and  cnllectLHl  on  any  otber  dutiable 
material  contained  tbereln. 

In  explanation  of  the  request  for  the  two  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  imported  several  shipments  of  bulUon 
from  Mexico  for  separation  and  refining,  principally  for  the  bismuth 
contained  in  this  bullion,  the  assay  of  which  was  from  12  to  16  per 
cent  bismuth,  78  to  82  per  cent  lead,  and  appreciable  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  bismuth,  however,  being  of  chief  value,  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  classi- 
fied these  shipments  under  paragraph  182  "  lead  or  base  bullion  "  and 
assessed  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
bullion,  including  the  bismuth,  gold,  and  silver,  all  of  which  are  now 
free,  the  importers  being  compelled  to  pay  2^  cents  per  pound  on 
these  free  metals  under  that  paragraph.  We  repeat  from  Ti-eosury 
decision  28202 : 

•  ♦  *  Under  the  prevloas  tariff  act  the  claim  of  the  Iniitorter  ns  to  the 
aBSeranient  of  duty  on  tbe  actual  weight  of  the  lend  contained  In  bullion  wonld 
merit  eonsidorntion  under  the  iircM'iit  net.  However,  in  view  of  the  spwlfic  psQ- 
Tlslon  for  lend  or  bam*  bullion,  we  find  that  the  niercliandise  the  subject  of  this 
protest  is  dutiable  an  tiRseiii^ed  under  pnragraph  182  nt  its  actual  n'olcbt  and 
without  deduction  for  tbe  weight  of  the  noudntlable  metals  contplned  Id  such 
base  bullion. 

Paragraph  40.5:  Bismuth  (free)  change  to  read: 

Bismuth  metal  imrcfiiied  nnd  of  less  than  75  per  cent  piu-ity.  free:  Pmridrd, 
Tbat  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable  muleriul  con- 
tained therein.  ^  , 
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New  paragraph; 

B\Bmutb.  bismuth  alloys,  or  bullion  containing  75  per  cent  or  nver  of  blmirth 

metal,  50  cents  |>er  ijoiiiul  for  blsumtb  contaiued  iliereiu :  fntvUU'tl,  That  In 
l«vymg  aud  colleettug  tlie  dutj^  on  bi^niiitb  duty  sbull  also  be  levied  ami  col- 
lecteA  on  any  other  dutiable  material  contained  tbcreln. 

New  paragraph: 

BlsmuUi  o^yt-'liluride,  and  nil  salts  of  bismuth,  $1  per  pound. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


THE  AltEBTCAN  BBONZE  POWDER  HAHITFACnmTITO  COHFAVT, 
.  JIJCW  YOBTg  CTTY.  TTBOES  KETEHTIOn'  07  TEE  7KESESI  DUTT 
OV  BXOHZE  POWSEB. 

New  York  Cnr, 
ISB  Church  street^  November  2o,  1908 

Hon.  Rerbno  E,  Pavne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  'Washinfjton^  D.  C. 
T>EAR  Sie:  I  represent  the  American  producers  of  bronze  powder, 
covered  by  section  175  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  which  r^ads  as 
follows: 

lift.  Bronze  powder,  twelve  cents  per  ponnd;  bronze  or  Dutdi  metal  or 
aluuiinum.  In  leaf,  six  cents  per  packafce  of  one  hundred  leiives. 

If  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  in  behalf  of  all 
manufacturers  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  I  recommend 
that  the  paragraph  as  amended  read  as  follows: 

ITS.  Bronze  powder,  fifteen  cents  per  pnnnd;  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or 
alniulnuni,  in  leaf,  six  cents  per  package  of  one  hundred  leaves. 

This  is  an  increase  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  recommend  this  increase  for  the  following  reasons: 

A  protective  tariff  was  placed  upon  our  ]ji*oi1iict  by  the  McTCinley 
bill  of  1890  of  12  cents  a  pound,  and  it  wns  continued'  by  tlie  Din^Ioy 
tariff  of  1897.  Before  the  McICinley  tariff  was  passed  practirnlly  all 
of  the  bronze  powders  consumed  in  this  country  were  imported/and 


ducing  bronze  powders,  and  we  produce  about  one-half  of  the  bronze 
powder  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  present  rate  is  not  prohibitive  is  illustratod  bv  the  fart 
that  German  bronze  powder  manufacturers  export  to  thU  country 
the  merchandise  to  the  amount  in  value  of  over  $1,000,000  a  year, 
and  we  produce  about  the  same  amount  in  quantity  and  value.  Thore 
is  no  combination  among  the  American  manufacturers  as  to  tlic  con- 
trol of  prices  or  output 

The  present  rate  or  duty  is  not  opposed  by  the  leading  importers 
of  the  articl& 


Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Queeny,  PresldciU* 


BKOXZE  POWDER. 


[Paragraph  175.] 


To-day  we  have  five  factories  pro- 
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During  the  development  of  this  indtistrj',  since  18i>0,  the  price  of 
bronze  powder,  which  is  produced  from  copper  and  zinc,  has  been 
reduced  to  the  consumer  by  50  per  cent. 

Germany  is  our  greatest  competitor,  and  we  ask  for  an  increase 
in  duty  purely  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wa^s  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Germany.  Wages  paid  in  the  United  States  aver- 
age over  100  per  cent  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in 
Germany. 


Difference  in  traffet  and  intturance  paid  in  (Jfrmany  and  the  United  States  in  the 

bronze  powder  induatry. 

[Per  week.] 


German  waiced. 

Unfud 
SMUm 

Marks. 

U.  9. 
equiva- 
lent 

40 

80 
20 
SO 
20 
20 
20 
20 
12 
20 
20 

19.  t» 

7.20 

i.m 

4.« 
4.W 
4.») 
4..4J 
4.6U 

4..S(I 

4.tm 

^6.(0 
15  tiO 
10  i»» 
10-  ik* 
12.  (W 

10.  OU 

11.  0» 
12.01> 

fi.OO 
l2Af> 
10.  OU 

Insurance  per  |1,000: 

60 

IT.  50 

The  iDTestment  of  cnpltnl  in  a  bronze  powder  factory  in  the  United  States  Is 
about  70  per  cent  more  thnn  In  Gemmny. 

The  machinery  uRpd  for  the  mnnufacturlnK  of  bronze  powder  is  very  expen- 
elre  and  must  be  made  of  the  very  best  materlnl;  ns  the  wear  and  tear  is  very 
f:rent  It  necessitates  a  very  great  anioimt  of  ropnirlng  couttcually  and  Is  very 
expensive  as  compared  with  (ieriiiany.  The  German  machinist  in  this  particu- 
lar line  gets  an  averiij;o  of  .SO  marks,  or  $7^)  per  weelc,  while  we  pay  In  this 
country  $4  per  day,  or  $24  per  week. 

We  desire  a  t^ptK'itlc  rate  on  bronsse  powder,  as  an  ad  valorem,  rate  will  open 
the  way  for  undervaluation. 

Bespectf  uUy  submitted. 

AMii^RicAN  Bronze  Powder  Mra.  Co., 
Henry  Ahlborn,  PrvnUltnt, 


ALBERT  H.  WASHBUBN,  OF  VEW  YORE  CITT.  ASSS  FOB  AK  AB 
VAIQBEU  DUTY  ON  BBONZE  FOWDEB. 

Friday,  November  27, 1008. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Washburn. 

Mr.  Wasiidurn.  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  revision  of  paragraph 
175  of  tiie  present  law  providing  for  bronze  powder  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  which  shall  be  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  real  intent  of  Congress.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  a  reenactment 
of  paragraph  190  of  uie  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  At  that  time  a  spe- 
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cific  duty  at  13  cents  per  pound  upon  bronze  powder  was  a  nnich 
lower  rate  than  at  present.  The  price  of  bronze  powder  has  dropped 
greatly  not  only  since  1890,  but  also  since  1897.  This  is  due  largely 
to  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  which  have  {greatly  lowei-ed 
the  cost  of  production.  The  present  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  repre- 
sents a  much  higher  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  to-day,  in  1008,  than 
it  did  in  1890,  when  the  rate  was  first  imposed,  or  ISl'T,  when  it  was 
reimposed.  The  cheaper  grades  of  bronze  powder,  which  are  largely 
in  demand  by  wall-paper  manufacturers,  as  raw  material,  are  worth 
abroad  from  16  to  19  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  to  land  them  in 
New  York,  duty  paid,  is  about  30  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  5 
cents  higher  than  tlie  price  of  the  domestic  product  of  the  snme 
grade  and  quality.  In  other  words,  the  domestic  productjr  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  bronze  jwwder  is  receiving  a  protection  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  05  or  70  per  cent  upon  an  article  the  raw  malarial 
for  which  comes  in  free  of  duty.  This  raw  material— -  lippings — ia 
so  far  advanced  toward  bronze  powder  that  it  requires  but  little 
manipulation  to  produce  the  finished  product.  This  gives  employ- 
ment to  but  a  handful  of  men  at  the  most,  and  the  homo  iiulustry  is 
therefore  of  a  very  limited  character. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  only  the  better  and  more  expensive 
grades  of  bronze  powder  are  now  imported  in  substantial  ipiantitics, 
the  importation  of  the  cheapest  grades  haviii";  Ikn-u  it'du('e<l  to  a 
minimum.  AVe  ask  for  the  same  treatment  U)r  the  lower  grades 
which  the  law  accords  to  the  more  expensive.  We  Iwlieve  that  this 
committee's  information  will  show  that  the  present  rate  expressed  in 
equivalent  terms  of  ad  valorem  upon  the  griides  which  nin  now  hp 
imported  under  the  present  tariff  is  not  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  this  nj 
valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  present  sjie- 
cific  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  rate  imposed  by  the 
present  act  upon  the  highest  grades  of  colors  and  paints,  and  inas- 
much  as  bronze  powder  is  used  as  a  coloring  or  golding  material, 
an  ad  valorem  rate  not  exceeding  30  per  cent  upon  the  higher  and 
lower  grades  alike  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
Congress  with  reference  to  this  sort  of  material.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  paragraph  196  of  the  act  of  1883  provided,  as  we  are  ad- 
vised, an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  15  per  cent  upon  bronze  powder. 
We  suggest  in  lieu  of  the  present  provision  for  "bronze  powder,  12 
cents  per  pound,"  the  following:  Bronze  powder,  and  Hitters,  .'JO 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Thi»  is  signed  by  F.  Riessner  and  A.  Gartoum  &  Co. 

Mr.  CuBK.  What  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Washburn.  The  same  treatment  for  the  lower  grades  of 
bronze  powder  which  the  law  now  grants  to  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Ci>ARK.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  would  be  content  to  Imve  the  present  specifif 
rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  expressed  in  termsof  nd  valorem.  Mr.  Diii/cII 
has  stated  that  upon  the  grades  now  imported  the  ecjnivalciit  nd 
valorem  rate  is  32  per  cent  Under  the  presont  act  the  bronze  powder 
which  is  imported  is  chiefly  that  of  the  higher  grades  -thiit  is  to  say, 
bronze  powder  which  is  worth  from  37  cents  a  pound,  a  mark  and  a 
half  a  pound,  upward.  That  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
30  per  cent  or  even  less  upon  that  grade,  while  the  otlier  pay^  3T 
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cents  or  40  ci'iits.  The  clienpcr  jrrades  of  bronze  powder,  which  are 
much  in  demand  by  wall-paper  nianufactui'ers  as  Uieir  raw  material, 
costs  in  the  foi-t'i*;n  market  from  16  to  19  cents  a  pound.  If  vou  add 
to  that  the  duty  uf  V2  cents  a  pound  and  the  co^t  of  freight,  it  means 
a  cost  landed  in  New  York  of  about  30  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  undei-stand  that.  AVliere  is  the  hitch  aljout  it? 

Mr.  Wasiibvrn.  The  hitch  is  that  the  people  who  want  to  handle 
the  lower  grades  of  bronze  powder  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  about  65  or 
70  per  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cr-\KK.  That  is,  you  are  complaining  about  the  specific  duty  I 

Mr.  Wasihsi  RN.  It  is  much  too  high  on  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  Suppose  we  cut  it  down? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  have  it  cut  down. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  this  stuff  is  brought  into  the  United 
States  now  i 

Mr.  Washburn.  Almost  none  of  the  lower  grades;  it  can  not  be 
imported. 

Mr.  Dai^eU/.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds? 

Mr.  WABiiBuim.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  largely  made  up  of  the  higher 
grade  of  bronze  powder.  The  lower  grades  can  not  be  imported,  be- 
cause it  costs,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  30  cents  a  pound  landed  in 
New  York,  and  the  domestic  bronze  powder  of  the  lower  grade  is 
sold  in  the  domestic  market  for  25  or  20  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Y'ou  want  a  change  from  the  specific  to  an  ad  Talorem 
duty  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clakk.  You  would  not  care  whether  it  was  cut  down  one-half 
«r  not  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  would  be  verv  happy  if  it  was. 

Mr.  Clark..  Are  vou  an  importer! 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir;  I  represent  importers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  consumption  last  year,  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  do  not  know.    It  is  largely  of  the  lower  grade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yon  have  not  any  idea  what  the  percentage  of  im- 
portations in  the  United  States  were  to  the  total  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No;  I  have  not.  I  think  I  can  ascertain  that.  I 
do  know,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  about  1,500,000  pounds 
were  imported  of  the  higher  grades  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  you  have  no  idea  what  the  total  consumption 
was? 

Mr,  Washburn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzeli»  And  can  not  state  the  amonnt  approximately? 
Mr.  Washburn.  No,  sir;  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  many  people  are  manufacturing  this  stuff  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Only  two  or  three  concerns,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  a  very  limited  number  of  people. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  you  add  any  words  to  the  present  section? 
Mr.  Washburn.  I  sucgej^ted  "and  flitters." 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Yon  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem? 
Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  notice  that  the  last  tariff  act — the  Wilson  bill-— 
fixed  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on.  bronze  powder,  metallics, 
or  flitters?  ^  , 
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Mr.  Washburn.  Precisely.  Those  are  mostly  grades  of  bronze 
powder. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  want  to  return  to  that  same  wording,  makii^ 
the  duty  30  per  cent  instead  of  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  WABHBtrsM.  Yes,  sir;  making  the  duty  30  per  cent  instead 
of  40  per  cent.  That  rate  of  duty— ^  per  cent — is  the  rate  now  im- 
posed by  the  Dingley  Act  upon  colors,  and  this  is  a  coloring  or  gilding 
materiaL 


CX)PPER,  IiEAD,  AND  ZISC. 

{I*araKrapb8  176*  181.  19%  and  514.] 

L.  voeELSTEnr  &  co.,  hew  tork  citt.  sttbkit  bbisf  beu- 

TIVB  TO  GBUDK  KATXXIAIS  FOK  KEFmSe. 


New  York,  Nwejnber  i2, 1908. 

Sbrexo  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D. 

Dear  Sib:  Our  Mr.  L.  Vogelstein  a  few  weeks  ago  had  the  jileasure 
of  calling  on  the  Hon.  K.  J.  Hill,  of  your  committee,  and  discussed 
with  him  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  metal  schedules  of  the  pn>- 
posed  tariff,  ana  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hill  we  take  tlie  liberty 
of  submitting  our  views  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee. 
We  have  prepared  arguments  on  the  various  schedules  in  which  we 
are  interested,  as  per  memoranda  attached. 

In  order  to  explain  our  position  in  regard  to  these  matters,  we  beg 
to  say  that  we  are  dealers  in  metals  and  ores,  are  importing  and  ex- 
porting same,  an<l  doing  a  domestic  business.  M'e  are  also  interpste<l 
nnanciaUy  in  various  enterpriser  in  this  country  having  Id  do  with 
the  metal  trades,  principally  in  the  United  States  Metals  fiefiiiing 
Company,  with  plants  at  Chrome,  N.J.,  and  (irasselli,  Ind.,  the  former 
bang  one  of  the  laigest  copper  smelting  and  refining  plants  <in  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  an4l  is,  owing  to  its  location,  dependent  to  a  •rieat 
extent  upon  importations  of  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
ores,  or  mattes,  or  regulus,  or  copper  bullion,  are  being  refine<l  in  this 
country,  and  the  resultant  product  in  part  or  whole  exported.  The 
Chrome  plant  is  confined  to  copner,  silver,  and  gold  refining.  The 
Orasselli  plant  is  a  lead-silver-gold  refinery,  which  at  the  present  time, 
and  since  it  started,  has  only  handled  domestic  bullion.  Further- 
more, we  are  interested  in  the  American  Zinc,  I^ead  and  Smelting 
Company,  which  owns  zinc  mines  near  Carterville,  Mo.,  in  the  so- 
called  'Vo^in  district;"  also  gas  lands  and  zinc  smelters  at  Caney  and 
Dearin^,  Eans.,  near  the  Oklahoma  border,  and  zinc  mines  near 
Flatteville^  Wis.,  in  the  Wisconsin  zinc-mining  flistrict.  This  com- 
pany is  a  producer  of  zinc  orm  as  well  as  a  buyer  of  ores  for  smelt- 
mg  purposes,  and  a  seller  of  the  refined  product— spelter. 

From  the  above  you  will  observe  our  interest  in  the  tariff  question 
is  purely  in  connection  with  crude  materials  which  are  adapted  for 
refining,  necessitating  the  employment  of  labor  to  produce  the  fin- 
ished metals,  which  are  either  sola  in  tliis  country  or  exported. 
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As  to  the  duties  which  shall  he  imposed,  we  are  not  interested 
other  than  tu  ask  that  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this 
country  and  abroad  shall  be  protected  by  such  mar^  between  rates 
on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  as  will  suilice  for  that 
purpose,  and  incidentally  we  trust  that  all  duties  may  be  so  levied 
that  while  producing  necessary  revenue  they  will  hanzper  as  little 
as  possible  mtemational  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  also  important 
that  aXi  schedules  should  be  clearly  defined,  that  we  may  calculate 
the  possibility  of  doing  business  with  foreign  countries  without  run- 
ning undue  risks.  We  do  not  argue  on  the  point  of  raising  or  redu- 
cing any  existing  duties. 

zmo  OSES. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Engineering  and  ^Mining  Journal  of  August  22,  1908,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  your  committee : 

A  subject  tbat  is  especially  engaging  attention  in  the  Joplin  district  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  effort  to  secure  the  impoeition  of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  at  the  next  fleesion  of 
Congrees.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  the  district  line  ore  tariff  clubs  are  being  formed. 
The  purpose  is  to  effet't  the  exclusion  of  Mexican  ore  and  thereby  elevate  the  price  of 
American  ore  by  reducing  the  supply  that  heretofore  has  been  available  to  the  smelters. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  ore  supply  would  increase  the 
price  of  domestic  spelter  within  certain  limits,  and  would  correspondingty  increase  the 

f nce  of  domestic  zinc  ore.  The  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  spelter. 
)iiring  tiie  last  twelve  months  this  scheme  would  not  have  worked  succesBf  ully,  because 
the  consumers  have  not  wanted  to  buy  much  spelter,  and  the  offoing  of  the  metal  at 
comparativeljr  low  prices  has  not  prevented  the  accumulation  of  a  large  unsold  stock, 
which  still  exists.  However,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  reWval  in  busineea,  a  restriction 
of  the  output  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  more  rapidly 
and  higher  than  otherwise.  But  there  would  be  a  limit  to  such  an  advance  at  the 
point  where  it  would  become  profitable  to  import  spelter  and  at  the  point  where  many 
conBumeiB  would  be  led  to  abandon  the  use  ta  sine  and  empk^  cheapa*  substitutes. 

We  further  wish  to  point  out  that  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey  report  for  1906  the  total  production  of  zinc  ores  in  the 
United  States  was  471,696  tons  and  the  total  production  of  spelter 
was  224,770  tons.  Assuming  50  per  cent  as  the  average  metal  con- 
tents of  zinc  ©reproduced  in  this  country,  it  vn\\  be  apparent  that  the 
production  of  zmc  ore  in  the  United  States  is  insuiiicient  for  the 
manufacture  of  spelter  (only  about  85  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  an 
ore  is  recoverable  in  the  production  of  spelter).  The  Joplhi  miners 
contend  that  they  can  not  produce  zinc  ore  at  the  present  time  at  a 
profit.  This  statement  is  only  partly  true,  and  the  question  really 
sinuners  down  to  whether  tarin  protection  shall  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  idea  of  developing  infant  industries  and  be 
caused  to  support  industries  once  conducted  under  favorable  condi- 
tions that  have  now  become  less  profitable  because  the  richest 
resources  have  been  exhausted. 

We  have  had  for  many  years  a  tariff  on  spelter,  which  was  1]  cents 
per  pound  imder  the  McKinley  Act,  1  cent  per  pound  under  the 
Wilson  Act,  and  is  1^  cents  per  pound  under  the  Dingley  Act.  There 
was  no  duty  on  zinc  ores  under  any  of  these  tariff  acts,  although  of 
late  there  has  been  a  contest  as  to  whether  zinc  ores  are  dutiable  or 
not.   At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  this  tariff  has  hem  to  make  the 
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American  price  of  spelter  to  a  considerable  extent  inde|>endent  of  the 
Kuropean  price,  altnough  there  hw  been  at  times  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  prices  because  of  the  abiUty  of 
American  producers  to  export  spelter  at  a  profit  under  certain  con- 
ditions, but  the  importations  of  spelter  into  the  United  States  have 
been  entirely  checked,  with  the  exception  of  special  brands  for  specific 
purposes. 

Ateruge  annual  price  of  BpelUr  in  New  Torh  and  London  reducfd  to  emt$  per  pound. 


The  effect  of  the  tariff  on  spelter  has  been  to  create  a  sH;;htly  higher 
levelj  although  not  very  much  higher,  of  prices  in  the  I  riited  States 
than  in  £uro[>e.  The  reason  why  there  has  not  been  a  greater  diflfer- 
ence  is,  that  it  costs  about  as  much  to  produce  spelter  from  ores  in 
Europe  as  it  costs  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  the  material 
treated  by  the  zinc  smelter  is  a  concentrated  product,  the  ctmt  of  pro- 
ducing which  is  governed  chiefly  by  the  tenor  of  zinc  in  ore  raised  from 
the  mines.  The  latter  varies  widely.  But  irrespective  of  labor  cost 
in  producing  ore  in  Europe,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  part 
of  the  ore  now  worked  by  European  zdnc  smelters  is  imported  by  them 
from  Broken  Hill,  Australia,  where  the  wages  for  labor  are  as  high  as 
in  American  mining  districts.  In  smelting  there  is  no  material  mfTer- 
ence  between  the  cost  in  Europe  and  America.  There  are  important 
differences  among  the  costs  of  various  smelters  in  each  Continent,  but 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  eeneral  averages,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fisures  would  be  approximately  equal.  The  labor  cost  in  smelting  in 
Europe  is  less  than  in  America,  out  the  cost  for  fuel  is  more;  the 
advant^e  of  Europe  in  labor  just  about  offsets  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  fuel.  (See  report  of  the  Canadian  Zinc  Commi.saion, 
pp.  28-33). 

The  advantage  of  duty  on  zinc  ores  has  been  entirety  pocketed  by 
the  mining  industry,  while  the  smelting  industry  has  not  been  getting 
any  higher  returns  than  they  do  in  burope.  The  usual  formula  on 
wluch  zinc  ores  are  being  purchased  in  Europe  is  as  follows: 

95%  P.  (T-8) — 60/-.  P  represents  the  quotation  for  spelter  in 
London;  T  represents  the  percentage  of  zinc  contents,  and  fiO/-  is 
the  treatment  rate,  which  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
tiie  needs  of  the  smelters,  but  may  oe  accepted  as  the  general  average 
over  a  number  of  years.  Figuring  the  pnce  of  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  on 
the  baas  of  this  formula,  but  tc&ng  instead  of  London  prices  the 
8L  LouIb  spelter  price^  the  following  table  will  show  what  the  JopUn 
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smelters  would  have  receive<l  on  the  European  formulft  and  what  they 
actually  did  receive  on  a  certain  number  of  dates: 


Datr. 


July  11, 190S  

July  25. 1908  

AUKOstZl.  1B08.... 
appwmhw  5,  IftW 
6<'pU>mber  26.  IMH 
October  3.  IMW  


Bt  Louli 
nmlter 

pncr  per 
pound. 

60perorat 
on-  iHi  Ku- 
rupeiui  for- 

JopUn 
pnce  torOD 
percent. 

42S75 

tnLS4 

SSt-SB 

4.375 

aaao 

33-36 

4525 

3L6e 

98-S7 

4.ST5 

32.18 

3T 

«.ii25 

32.67 

37.  SO 

4625 

32.67 

38 

The  smelting  industry  neither  asks  nor  gets  any  protection  and 
theoretically,  the  smelting  industry  would  be  as  well  off  without  any 
duty  on  zdnc  ore  if  it  were  nf>t  for  the  fact  that  the  mining  industry 
seems  to  need  the  duty  so  badly  that  should  spelter  lye  allowed  to 
enter  this  country  free  of  duty  tlie  price  of  ore  would  be  decreased  to 
a  point  where  the  mining  industry  might  be  crippled. 

The  present  tarilf  does  not  provide  specifically  for  zinc  ore  except 
under  paragraph  514,  which  provides  that  calamine  shall  be  free.  It 
appears  that  calamine  has  been  free  of  duty,  according  to  the  tarifT 
act  of  May  2,  1792.  A  duty  was  placed  on  calamine  on  July  30.  1  >i46, 
but  on  March  2,  1861,  calamine  was  agun  put  on  the  free  list,  where 
it  has  remained  in  every  subsequent  tariff.  1'he  Secxetary  of  the 
Treasury  made  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  wliat  calamine  is  called, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  Utigation  has  followed.  (See  I#ad  ancl 
Zinc  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  Kenton  Ingalls,  1008  pp.  346— 
349.)  .     .         ■  . 

The  commercial  interpretation  of  calamine  is  an  oxidized  zinc  ore, 
whether  connected  with  silica  or  carbon  docs  not  matter.  Calamine 
is  supposed  as  embracing  all  classes  of  zinc  ore  except  blende  or 
sulphides,  which  are  considered  a  low-grade  ore,  and  it  is  imported 
in  the  crude  form  into  this  country.  We  suggest  that  in  the  new 
tariff  the  paragraph  referring  to  mnc  ore  should  read  *'zinc  ores, 
crude,  of  any  kintf,  carbonate  of,  silicate  of,  or  sulphides  of,  free  of 
duty.  Spelter  (zinc  in  pig),  duty  U  cents  per  pound."  It  would  be 
necessary  to  take  a  further  precaution  in  the  new  tariff  act.  Zinc 
ores  are  mixed  frequently  with  lead.  This  lead  is  a  detriment  to 
the  zinc  ore  and  practically  non recoverable,  or  only  recoverable  in 
very  small  percentages  and  at  a  heavy  expense.  Under  the  present 
tariff  act,  paragrapli  181,  the  various  custom-house-s-  have  assessed 
duty  not  only  on  zinc  ore  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (a 
suit  is  pending  in  regard  to  this  assessment),  but  also  on  the  lead 
contents  of  such  ore  on  the  basis  of  1  i  cents  per  pound  of  lead  contained , 
on  the  ground  that  paragrapli  181  provides  for  a  duty  on  all  lead- 
bearing  ores.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  and  scientific  interpretation 
to  impose  a  duty  on  lead  in  such  ore. 

In  the  liistory  of  the  zinc  industry  in  the  United  States  the  Joplin 
district,  comprising  mining  camps  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa, has  been  the  chief  source  of  zinc  ore.  The  first  zinc  oreahipped 
from  the  Joplin  district  (in  1S72)  fetched  only  S3  per  Urn,  but  the 
price  soon  rose  to  S15.  Up  to  1898  the  annus!  average  price  ranged 
bom  $15  to  $25  per  ton.  As  recently  as  1894  it  was  only  $17.10  per 
ton.   Since  1901  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  prioe^the  avorage 
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for  1905  having  been  $47.40  per  ton;  for  1906,  $44.S2  per  ton,  and 
for  1907,  Y44.36  per  ton. 

Even  at  the  great  advance  in  price  the  Joplin  district  has  been 
unable  to  supply  the  domestic  requirements  for  spelter.  Since  1902 
the  smelters  nave  obtained  large  amounts  of  ore  from  Colorado  and 
other  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  since  1903  they  have 
imported  a  good  deal  of  ore  from  British  Columbia  and  Mexico, 
especially  the  latter.  Statistics  showing  the  relative  amount  of 
spelter  derived  from  domestic  and  imported  ore  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  the  data  for  which  are  taken  from  the  Mineral 
Industry,  Vol.  XVI.  The  spelter  originating  from  imported  ore 
is  computed  on  the  basis  that  3  tons  of  this  ore  yields  I  ton  of  spelter, 
wiiidi  assumption  is  approximately  correct: 


YtM. 

Con- 
Bump- 
Uon. 

Produc- 
Uun. 

Prom 
on. 

UK.  

199,2M 
222,477 
322, 4M 

201, 7«) 
225.494 
34,813 

ia,soo 

31),  000 
37,  (MU 

1«  .'.  

Impmla 
o(ora. 


Tb»  prices  realized  for  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States  have  been 
generally  higher  than  the  prices  in  Europe.  As  early  as  1891  an 
association  of  the  zinc  miners  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  sent  an  agent 
to  Europe  to  inaugurate  exportation  of  ore.  He  reported,  "I  could 
offer  them  (the  European  smelters)  a  vastly  better  quality  of  ore, 
but  as  to  prices  I  could  not  give  them  any  mducement."  In  lUOl, 
however,  some  zinc  ore  was  exported  from  the  Joplin  district,  and 
again  a  year  or  two  later,  the  purpose  of  these  exports  being  to 
rrauce  the  surplus  and  compel  the  domestic  smelters  to  pav  higher 
prices,  but  the  exportation  was  so  unprofitable  that  the  itlea  was 
abandoned,  but  at  the  same  time  lar^  exports  of  ore  were  being 
made  from  Lendville,  Colo.  Indeed,  the  zinc-smelting  industry  in 
Colorado  oris:inated  in  its  export  trade,  and  it  was  not  tmtil  iiiitny 
thousands  of  tons  of  ore  had  been  sent  abroad  that  American  smelt- 
ers were  able  to  oust  the  foreign  smelters  from  this  miukot.  Since 
that  time  the  conditions  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  have  become  anulorrous 
to  those  at  Joplin,  Mo.  In  1901  and  in  1902  the  producers  of  zinc 
ore  at  Leadville  were  glad  to  sell  their  concentrates  as  a  by-product 
for  $ii  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars.  In  later  years  tlicv  have  exhaustt'd  the 
zinc-lead  ore  from  which  the  zinc  was  obtained  as  a  by-product  and 
have  been  mining  ore  much  lower  in  lead,  of  which'  tne  zinc  hrts 
to  be  considered  as  the  main  product,  and  consequently  hns  in- 
creased greatly  in  cost.  It  has  Deen  shown  conclusively  thnt  even 
at  the  extraordinarily  high  level  of  prices  for  spelter  and  ziti'j  ore 
prevailing  in  1906  and  1907  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  Stiitcs  can 
not  supply  sufficient  spelter  to  meet  the  domestic  requironipnts. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  depression  in  11)07  zinc 
mining  was  being  conducted  profitably  in  the  Jo])lin  district.  Since 
that  time  profits  have  been  greatly  reduced,  but  so  thev  have  also  in 
many  other  branches  of  production.  The  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  that  will .  arbitrarily  advance  prices  to  or 
idnove  the  hi^  level  of  recent  yean  is  equivalent  to  asking  for  a 
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bounty  upon  ore  that  haa  heretofore  been  of  too  low  grade  to  pay. 
At  present  in  the  Joplin  district  ore  yielding  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
concentrate  is  mined.  If  this  district  is  to  supply  the  ore  that  here- 
tofore has  been  imported,  conditions  will  have  to  be  arbitrarily  ad- 
justed, perhaps  so  that  ore  yielding  2  per  cent  of  concentrate  can  be 
mined. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  even  at  low  prices  the  Joplin  district 
is  a  profitable  one.  The  bulk  of  its  ore  is  produced  by  operators  on 
leased  land,  and  while  the  operator  himself  may  not  be  making  any 
profit  the  owner  of  the  land  la  receiving  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
mineral  produce  free  of  all  cost.  In  the  mining  of  ores  so  low  in 
grade  the  cases  are  few,  anywhere  in  the  world,  of  a  profit  exceeding 
this  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  received  by  the  fee  owners  of  the 
Joplin  district.  Certainly  before  the  domestic  smelting  industry  is 
to  be  disturbed  and  before  the  consumers  are  to  be  further  taxed 
the  rates  of  royalty  in  the  JopUn  district  should  be  reduced. 

COPPER. 

Copper  ores,  copper  matte,  and  copper  bullion  should  be  free  of 
duty,  as  under  the  present  tariff.  There  is  no  ailment  necessary, 
and  we  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  demand  a  duty  on  copper  ore. 
We  can  treat  copper  ore  clieaper  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else, 
and  we  want  a  tree  market.  Besides,  there  have  been  erected  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  copper  refineries  and  smelters  with  a  capacity  m 
about  6(K),000  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  wozid's 
production.  These  plants  depend  largely  upon  imports  of  copper 
m  the  crude  ore  from  forei^  countries,  and  it  would  be  a  great  nfu*d- 
ship  for  American  enterprise  and  labor  if  the  tariff  should  inter^re 
with  these  existing  plants.  Besides,  we  are  producing  more  copper 
from  mines  in  this  country  and  at  a  lower  price  than  all  the  other 
countries  in  the  world  taken  together,  and  we  have  been  exporting 
such  lai^e  quantities  of  copper  for  the  past  twenty  years  without 
any  tann  protection  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  for  it  now. 

It  frequently  happens  that  copper-bearing  material  contains  also 
certain  percent^es  of  lead,  ana  the  rulings  and  decisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  customs  officials  in  regard  to  this  matter 
have  been  rather  remarkable.  While  it  has  been  ruled,  as  perTreasurr 
decision  23656  (G.  A.  51 19) ,  that  copper  regulus  containing  lead  shall 
be  free  of  duty  according  to  paragraph  634  of  the  tariff  and  no  duty 
be  assessed  on  such  material,  collectors  have  assessed  duty  on  lead 
contained  in  copper  ores  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound  of  lead 
contained  in  such  ore  according  to  paragraph  181  of  the  present 
tariff.  It  is  contrary  to  all  sound  and  scientific  interpretations  of 
the  purposes  of  the  tariff  to  assess  duties  on  lead  contained  in  copper 
ores  and  to  allow  the  free  entry  of  copper  regulus  or  copper  matte 
containing  lead.  Lead  can  not  be  recovered  from  ore  more  easily 
than  from  matte. 

From  the  materials  brought  to  a  copper  smelter  or  refinery  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  the  lead  contained  therein.  Besides,  it  is  an 
established  rule  that  the  appraisers  shall  classify  material  under  one 
paraOT^h  of  the  tariff  or  another,  but  shall  not  impose  duties  under 
two  ainerent  paragraphs.    (See  also  our  argument  on  mixed  ores.) 
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The  pre&ent  schedules  of  the  tariff  coTenng  duties  on  copper  could 
oertainly  be  amplified  by  combining  parAgrapha  632  and  533  in  one 
paragraph,  leadmg: 

Copper  crude,  in  platee,  bu^  ingots,  or  pigi,  or  aay  oth«r  Iwin  not  manubctured, 
or  otberwise  opeciaUy  providea  for,  and  composition  metals,  of  which  copper  is  the 
componoit  material  of  c^f  value,  not  ■pacincally  piovided  for  in  this  act,  free  of 
duty. 

While  paragraph  534  ahould  be  thrown  together  with  paragraph 
629. 

Ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  mixed  metal,  sweepings  of  gold  and 
silTer,  copper  matte,  r^ulua  or  black  copper,  coarse  copper,  or 
oement  copger,  or  any  smelter  product,  froe  oi  duty. 

LXAD. 

We  do  not  taike  a  decided  stand  as  to  a  change  in  the  present 
duties  on  lead,  but  would  surest  that  whatevor  (£ange  be  made  in 
this  schedule  the  present  relation  shall  be  maintained  between  lead 
in  ores  and  lead  in  bullion,  because  the  domestic  lead  refineries  need 
the  protection  to  Uiat  extent.  Paragraph  181  should  be  changed  in 
the  oegining  to  read  as  follows: 

Lead-bearing  oraa—L  ores  in  which  lead  is  the  cnnponent  of  diief  value,  not 
coaiaderiDg  the  diver  and  gold  cmitaits  ol  same,  etc. 

No  duty  should  be  assessed  on  lead  contained  in  zinc  ore,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  lead  is  a  detriment  in  zinc  ore  and  is  not  recoverable, 
and  ore  should  be  classified  according  to  the  chief  component. 

.     mUD  OBK8. 

Aa  you  will  have  seen  from  our  ar^ments  under  zinc  ores  and 
copper  ores,  all  ores  imported  into  this  country  are  impure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  certain 
tariff  sdiedules  were  followed  ad  absurdum,  it  might  happen  tliat 
an  ore  containing  40  per  cent  iron,  10  per  cent  lead,  10  (ler  cent 
copper,  15  per  cent  zinc,  and  balance  being  sulphur  and  silica,  an 
enterprising  collector  might  assess  on  zinc  contents,  on  lead  con- 
tents, and  he  might  also  assess  duty  as  an  iron  ore,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  such  an  ore  would  be  used  as  a  copper  ore  in  copper  smell  era 
and  only  the  copper  be  recovered,  and  the  other  metals  be  lost  in 
slag  and.  fume.  Tt  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  advisal>le 
for  the  protection  of  the  industries  importing  ores  to  provide  in  the 
new  tariff  a  par^aph  reading  as  follows: 

Uixed  ores — i.  e.,  ores  containing  more  than  <Mie  metallifaroaa  subHtance  shall  be 
clanified  according  to  the  component  oi  chief  value,  silver  and  gold  values  to  be 
excluded  in  making  such  clasBification. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  unscrupulous  importer  might  mix  ores 
in  order  to  make  them  complex,  but  metallu^sts  will  demonstrate 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ^ain  economically  separate  the  dif- 
ferent metals.  No  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  any  substance  which 
can  not  be  extracted  in  the  ordinary  commercial  wav. 

Ij.  Vooelsteik  &  Co, 
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GOLD  LEAP 

[Parafcraph  17T.] 

TESTXKOITT  OF  BOSERT  £.  HASTDTOS,  PHILASELFHIA,  PA.,  BSIA- 
TITE  TO  HEW  CIA8SIFICAT0H  FOB  GOLD  £EAF. 

Thitbsdat,  December  li\  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  about  fifteen 
minutes  on  gold  leaf,  on  Sche<lul6  C. 

Mr.  Hastinqb.  I  do  rot  know  what  the  schedule  is.  It  is  para- 
graph 177. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  directed  the  chairman  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  to  each  gentleman  who  appears  to  make  his  state- 
ment.   You  will  hold  up  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn. 

(The  witness  was  here  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Ghaibuan.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  with 
much  r^ret  that  we  represent  an  industry  that  has  to  apply  for  an 
increase.  It  would  be  much  more  to  our  satisfaction  if  we  could  take 
the  other  side.  We  ask  for  this  increase,  not  on  anything  visionary 
or  any  fear  that  something  may  occur,  but  on  what  actualnr  is  occur- 
ring now.  With  tlie  present  tariff  there  was  no  gold  leai  imported 
of  any  amount  up  to  19&1.  Then  the  Germans,  bv  some  process  un- 
known to  us,  managed  to  overcome  the  present  taritf ,  and  in  1905  there 
was  imported  $38,000  worth.  That  increased  in  1906  to  $58,000 
worth,  and  in  1907  to  $167,000  worth,  and  in  1908  it  dropped,  with 
the  panic,  to  $68,000;  but  had  that  year  been  as  good  it  would  prob- 
ably have  becm  upward  of  $167,000.  How  they  did  this  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  certainly  made  arrangements.  This  brief  is  as  c<Mn- 
plete  as  we  could  make  it  and  is  concise. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  1907  the  amount  imported  would  have 
g^ven  employment  to  ^7  men  and  women,  and  had  the  amount  in 
1908  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  probably  have  thrown 
out  500  or  600  people.  It  is  a  very  highly  skilled  industry:  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  learn.  A  yoimg  man  serves  four  years,  and 
then  he  is  not  an  expert  workman  for  four  years  more,  and  according 
to  all  reason  he  ou«;ht  to  be  paid  as  highly  as  the  bricldayer  or  the 
carpenter,  but  we  do  not  ask  that.  We  realize  we  are  in  a  position 
where  we  can  only  ask  protection  up  to  about  a  $16  wage  rate.  The 
German  wages  run  about  $6  a  week.  The  Germans  lay  down  these 
little  packa^  in  New  York,  and  the  freight  amounts  to  nothing.  T 
have  brought  one  German  package  to  show  you.  The  freight  and 
expressage  amount  to  nothing.  That  is  what  they  import  here  for  $G, 
and  it  costs  us  to  make,  so  tliat  they  import  that,  duty  paid,  for 
$6  in  this  country  wiiich  costs  us  $6.50  to  mai<e  at  $16  a  week  wa^ 
which  is  certainly  a  very  low  wa<?e  rate  for  these  Sillied  mechanics. 
The  Germans  pay  the  duty  and  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  thing  I  would  like  \a  have  you  explain  right 
there  that  seems  material  on  the  question  of  whether  you  need  an 
increase  of  duty.  I  see  that  the  ngures  given  to  us  state  that  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  leaf  and  foil  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1905  was  $2,695,298,  and  that  that  was  the  product  of  83  estab- 
lishments, giving  employment  to  1,402  wage-earners. 
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est  year  of  importations  as  shown  by  the  figures  before  us  and  hy  your 
bnef  was  1907. 

Mr.  Haottnos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  Which  was  $167^63,  dropping  in  1908  to  $68,417. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  That  was  the  year  of  the  panic,  as  you  all  knuw ; 
1908  does  not  count,  because  it  was  a  panic  year. 

Mr.  Underwochd.  Yes;  I  recognize  that;  but  the  year  1906  was 
only  $58,000,  so  that  to  some  extent  1907  was  an  abnormal  year.  You 
see,  the  total  production  in  this  country  was  over  $2/iO0^0O0,  and  the 
importations  m  the  highest  year  amounted  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  Chairhan.  Let  me  say  in  that  connection  that  1007  is  an  ab- 
normal year  for  importations  on  almost  everything  in  the  schedules. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  IIasttnos.  I  think  I  can  correct  Mr.  Underwood  further. 
That  Bgure  represents  the  total,  gathered  from  gold  leaf  and  silver 
leaf  and  gold  toil  and  everything.  We  are  tnlking  on  ^old  leaf  only. 
The  gold  foil  which  is  added  into  that  total  is  an  entirely  different 
industry.  There  is  none  of  that  imported.  There  is  considerable  of 
that  exported. 

The  Chairhan.  This  gold  leaf  comes  in  packages  of  500  leaves? 
Mr.  HASnN(».  Yes ;  and  gold  foil  is  added  into  that. 
Mr.  Gaines.  But  the  statistics  we  have  here  are  on  gold  leaf  and 
silver  leaf. 
Mr.  HASTTNoa  And  gold  foil. 

Mr.  Undebwocmi.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  do,  to  differentiate 
between  your  statement  and  these  figures,  because  the  figures  would 
not  indicate  that  the  industry  was  being  seriously  competed  with. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Would  you  not  consitfer  Uie  work  of  437  men  and 
women  as  amounting  to  anything! 

llie  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  paragraph  177  ? 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  is  gold  leaf,  $1.75  a  package  of  600  leaves! 
Mr.  Hastinob.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  statistics  we  are  referring  to  refer  to  gold 
leaf  in  packages  of  500  leaves! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Underwood  is  referring  to  the  Treas- 
uiT  statistics,  which  add  in  dental  foil. 

The  Chairman.  They  add  in  what! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gold  foil. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  T  have  before 
me  the  figures. 

Jtfr.  Hastings.  No;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  You  are  quite 
right 

The  Chairman.  It  says  that  the  importations  in  1907  were  35,000 
packages,  at  a  value  of  $167,000. 
Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  only  trying  to  cwxect  you  on  these  figures. 
Mr.  Underwow).  That  is  all  rignt 

Mr.  Hastinos.  The  Government  tried  to  find  out  how  much  gold 
is  used  in  the  arts,  and  that  includes  gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  and  gold 
foil. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  statement  here  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  referring  to  what  Mr.  Underwood  has.  That 
includes  gold  foiL 

The  Chauuun.  That  includes  all  the  manufactures  of  gold  of  that 
elafsf 

Mr.  Hastinos.  We  have  figured  out  that  it  would  take  50  cents 

per  100  leaves  to  overcome  the  difference  in  wages,  taking  $16  a  week 
only  as  our  wases.  To  meet  this  new  German  competition  we  will 
have  to  reduce  uiese  men  to  $12  a  week. 

The  Chaibhan.  Have  you  the  details  of  the  figures  here,  of  the 
cost  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  what  they  are 
abroad,  except  what  they  are  actually  now  delivering  it  in  this  coun- 
try for,  duty  paid  and  express  or  freight  paid. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  the  port  of  New  York;  and,  further  than  that, 
in  anybody's  o£Sce. 

The  Chaikhan.  Have  you  any  invoices  or  anything  of  that  kind  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  Quotations  from  Germany  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Cbumpacxbb.  Do  you  know  the  labor  cost  of  a  {wckage  of  500 
leaves  f 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  price  at  the  port  of  New  York  whidi 

your  figures  show? 
Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  for  the  foreign,  duty  paid. 
The  Chaibhak.  Duty  paid? 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chaibkan.  This  says  $4.06,  which,  with  the  duty  at  $1.75, 
would  make  $5.81. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Those  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  you  add  the  duty  to  Uie  $4.06,  the  duty  is 
$1.75,  and  that  makes  $5.81.  That  is  according  to  the  government 
reports.  The  year  before  that  the  price  at  the  port  of  New  York  for 
1906  was  $4.72,  and  with  the  duty  added  it  would  be  $6.50.  The  year 
before  that  it  was  $4.62;  and  so  on  back^  about  the  same  price.  In 
1890,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  duty  being  30  per  cent,  the  import 
price  was  given  at  $3.50.  It  looks  like  a  little  undervaluation  at 
that  time,  but  taking  the  average  from  that  up  until  1907,  the  figures 
on  the  imports  at  ^ew  York  are  about  $4.50.  If  that  is  correct,  it 
would  be  a  full  answer  to  your  proposition. 

Mr,  Hastings.  I  want  to  show  you  just  exactly  that  we  are  not 
asking  an  abnormal  wage  rate  for  these  men.  They  really  ought  to 
get  $20  or  $22,  but  we  realize  that  that  would  take  such  a  duty  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  and  we  do  not  want  to  come  before  you  in  that 
shape.   We  only  want  to  protect  those  men  to  a  $1C  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  had  full  hearings  on  this  subject 
"U  tho  McKuiley  bill,  and  put  the  duty  at  $2.  The  Wilson  bill  put 
it  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  afterwards  in  the  Dingley  bill  we 
still  had  full  hearings,  and  put  it  at  $1.75,  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  a  new  situation  seems  to  nave  occurred  in  that 
they  have  met  it  in  some  way. 

The  Chaibuan.  Whether  that  is  temporary  or  not  is  another 
question. 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  Oh,  it  is  not  temporary. 

The  Chaibmam.  Tou  do  not  presmt  very  positive  proof  of  that. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Whatever  the  increase  should  be,  it  does  not  affect 
the  general  classes.  For  instance,  gold  leaf  is  only  used  in  decorative 
work,  bookbinding,  sign  painting,  and  so  forth,  and  the  duty  that 
we  ask  would  make  a  difference  on  a  sign  costing  $40  of  only  25  cent& 
The  additional  duty  we  ask  on  a  book  like  one  of  those  before  you 
would  not  be  one-tenth  of  1  cent  for  the  gold  leaf  used  on  the  title 
a,nd  binding. 

The  Chatbman.  What  duty  do  you  ask  fort 

Mr.  HASxnros.  Fifty  cents  for  100  leaves. 

BCr.  UNinmwooD.  But  there  is  this  about  it;  not  that  it  is  a  very 
large  industry,  but  it  is  entitled  to  pay  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  What  do  you  say  about  this  duty  making  it  pro- 
hibitive? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  say  if  you  would  carry  yoor  idea  to  the 
limit  you  would  have  all  the  mechanics  of  the  country  walking  around 
the  streets  idle,  and  you  would  have  all  your  wo^  done  in  Europe 
foryou. 

The  Ghaismak.  Have  you  details  showing  how  much  it  costs  in 
this  country  to  produce  these  packages? 

Mr.  Hastikgs.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  details,  but  I  can 
give  them  to  you. 

The  Chaihman.  You  had  better  file  a  statement  in  connection  with 
your  evidence  showing  the  cost  of  labor,  and  so  forth,  entering  into 
the  cost  price  of  gold  leaf,  by  the  package  of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Cbuhfacker.  I  would  like  to  have  him  state  now,  if  be  has 
it  in  mind,  the  labor  cost  of  a  pack  of  600  leaves. 

Mr.  Hasttnos.  I  can  tell  jou  that 

Mr.  Orumpackeb.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  was  actual 
wages  paid  to  employees,  not  including  superintendent,  foremen, 
forewomen,  refiners  and  melters,  engineer,  office  force,  rent,  elec- 
tricity, heat,  etc,  which  the  22  cents  per  package  added  will  hardly 
reach,  making  the  cost  as  stated  $6.50  per  package  of  500  leaves. 
Gold,  $4^;  labor,  $2.28;  other  labor  as  above,  22  cents;  total,  $6.50. 

The  Chairhan.  The  $2.28  is  the  wag^  actually  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  wages  actually  paid ;  but  the  wages  will  come 
down  to  meet  the  present  situation.  What  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  is  that  these  men  must  come  down  to  $12  a  week.  They  can  not 
stay  at  $16,  with  this  German  gold  coming  in,  under  present  condi- 
tions.  They  must  come  down  to  $12.  We  are  trying  to  save  them  up 
to  $16  only. 

Mr.  Crumpackxe.  Is  the  disadvantage  you  labw  under  only  one  of 
labor  cost? 
Mr.  HAffTiNGS.  Only. 

Mr.  Crumfackek.  Is  it  not  in  improved  processes  of  production? 
Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  all  in  labor. 
Mr.  C^'bumpacker.  It  is  all  in  labor? 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cruiipacker.  Is  there  a  process  of  production  that  you  do  not 
have? 

Mr.  Hasttkob.  No;  except  that  they  have  little  girls  running 
around  the  factories  at  3  marks,  or  75  cents,  a  week,  which  we  can 
not  do  here. 
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Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Tboee  little  girls  do  not  do  as  much  as  American 
laborers! 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  carry  thinss  around  and  do  parts  of  the  work, 
mch  as  laying  out  the  gold.  \Ve  can  not  have  them  do  that  here, 
l^ere  is  one  reason  that  this  industry  rcauires  protection  above  others. 
We  can  not  make  improvements  in  it  like  they  have  made  in  iron, 
steel,  nails,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  slow  process.  The  latter  part  of  the 
finishing  is  all  by  hand.  Of  course,  vou  can  get  this  blow  by  ma- 
chinery, you  understand,  but  you  would  require  a  machine  for  eacli 
individual,  because  it  can  not  be  hurried.  Therefore  it  does  not  pay 
to  put  in  machinery.  You  would  not  want  to  take  out  100  men  anil 
put  in  100  machines,  with  a  man  to  care  for  each  machine.  There  is 
more  of  it  ruined  now  by  speed  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Umdeswood.  I  undei^nd  it  is  purely  hand  labor,  but  the  labor 
cost  here  is  $2.28. 

Mr.  Hahtinos.  I  have  learned  that  the  work  in  Germany  is  now 
bein^  done  extensively  by  families  at  their  homos,  and  if  an  entire 
family  realize  a  net  sum  of  $10  a  week  on  a  product  of  50  packages, 
they  are  quite  satisfied.  This  is  my  lat4'st  infoi-mation  and  is  very  dis- 
tui4)ing  and  probably  explains  most  of  the  difliculty.  It  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  so-called  sweat  shops  in  the  cloUiing  industry  and  is 
entirely  new  in  this  product 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  protective  duty  on  it  to-day  is  $1.75. 
That  only  leaves  a  difference  or  53  cents.  Now,  tlie  labor  cost  in  Ger- 
many must  far  exceed  53  cents. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  I  am  perfectly  frank  with  you.  The  proposition  as 
to  the  percenta^  of  labor  is  ab^^olutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  worse  than  ridiculous.  You  say  you  are  asking  for 
a  tariff  of  $2.50  to  protect  a  labor  cost  of  $2.28.  That  would  pay  it 
off  and  give  the  manufacturer  a  bonus  of  25  cents. 

Mr.  ILiSTiNGS.  All  we  can  say  is,  we  do  not  know  how  they  do  it, 
but  they  lay  the  leaf  down  here  at  $6  and  it  costs  us  $C.50  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  protection  of  $2.50  where  the  entire  labor  cost  is  only  $2.28? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  so,  if  their  figures  show  what  they  can 
afford  it  at.  The  industry  is  doomed  unless  we  have  this.  I  will 
say  to  you  frankly  that  nothing  but  liquidation  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  want  the  protection  ap^inst  .some  secret 
process  or  some  manipulation  of  their  business,  unknown  to  us,  out- 
side of  the  labor  cost  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  must  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  Their  gold  costs  them  just  as  much  as  yours  costs  you. 
All  that  is  left,  according  to  your  statement,  is  labor,  and  you  have 
asked  for  a  protection  of  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Hastinob.  They  probably  beat  their  gold  leaf,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  tlieir  labor,  a  uttle  thinner  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  beat  yours  as  thin  as  they  beat  theirs? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  laiew  that  question  would  come.  It  is  because  in 
an  hour  you  would  gain  about  25  cents'  worth  of  gold,  and  at  $1C  a 
week  it  would  cost  you  30  cents  to  do  it ;  but  at  the  cost  of  labor  over 
there  they  can  gain  25  cents,  and  it  costs  them  6  cents  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Tou  never  did  answer  Mr.  Hill's  questipn  when  he 

asked  you  if  you  did  not  want  $2.50  tariff  

Mr.  IL&STiNos.  I  think  I  answered  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  He  asked  yon  if  you  did  not  want 
$2.50  tariff  where  the  labor  cost  was  only  ^.28 ;  that  is,  tou  want 
the  GoTernment  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  you  your  InUnr  nnd 
then  make  you  a  present  of  the  difference  between  $2.28  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Tou  can  make  any  ridiculous  proposition  you  want 
to  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  ridiculous,  and  I  did  not  make  it. 

Mr.  HA8Ti:<fGS.  I  merel}^  say  that  we  take  the  prices  at  which  they 
lay  the  article  down  in  this  coimtry  and  at  which  we  can  produce  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  why  did  you  not  answer  his  ^n^ion? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did.  I  said  it  was  seemingly  ndiciiluus.  I 
thought  thtit  was  a  pretty  fair  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous,  too — that  is,  the  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  very  mystifying. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Do  you  think  yon  can  be  more  mystified  than  we 
are,  when  from  1897  to  1904  the  present  tariff  kept  this  out,  and  in 
1007  they  took  out  the  work  of  all  these  menf 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  every  industry,  stretching  nil 
across  the  Atlantic,  you  will  fipd  the  same  statistics  for  1907,  nnd 
that  it  marks  the  decline  of  consumption,  working  up  to  the  piuiir,  in 
Europe,  and  it  means  the  dumping  of  their  sni  pliis  m  1907  nnd  1908 
in  the  United  States  in  almost  all  lines?  If  you  wn^t  to  evt  a  fair 
comparison,  ought  we  not  in  justice  to  go  back  to  1900,  when  trade 
was  normal  in  both  countries! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  shows  a  very  Ijeavy  in- 
crease over  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  12.000  packages; 
lOOo  was  8,000  packages. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Grndually  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  6.000  packages; 
1903  was  20,000  packages;  1902  was  36,849  packages. 

Mr.  Crthfacker.  I  notice  the  value  of  a  packn^  in  190T,  when 
the  heaviest  importations  occurred,  was  greater  inan  the  averngo 
value  has  been  for  ten  years  of  the  imported  packrge. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  a  different  item.   I  was  coming  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  every  year  except  1907  the  importing 
price  was  greater  than  what  you  say  your  cost  is;  that  is,  with  the 
duty  added. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  different  way.  Para- 
graph 177  reads:  ^Gold  leaf,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
pacicage  of  five  hundred  leaves.*"   There  was  no  size  mentioned. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  was  no  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  no  size,  no  dimensions,  mentioned.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  act  33  by  3J  was  the  size  known 
throughont  the  world  of  gold  leaf.  You  understand  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  Underwood! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  T  had  no  intention  of  creating  the  impression  that 
the  standard  size  of  3f  by  3|  inches  had  been  given  up.  What  I 
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intended  to  .explain  was  that  they  now  import  lar^ly  the  standard 
size  and  other  sizes  to  take  advantage  of  no  size  being  mentioned  in 
act  of  1897.  The  standard  size  is  still  75  per  cent  or  over  of  tlie 
importations;  tlierefore,  in  the  new  bill  we  respectfully  urge  the 
committee  to  specify  as  requested.  Fifty  cents  for  each  100  leaves 
size  3|  by  3f  and  larger  sizes  to  pay  duty  in  proportion.  They  im- 
port several  sizes  between  3|  by  3|  and  4^  by  4^,  such  as  4i  by  4i, 
4  by  4i,  3|  by  3J,  and  others. 
The  Chaibhan.  What  was  it  in  19071 

Mr.  Hastings.  Three  and  three-eighths  inches  by  8|,  in  1907. 
The  Chaibman.  You  mean  1897! 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  3|  by  3§.  Now,  the  comparative  duty  on 
4|t  by  41  gold  leaf  would  have  been  $3.10,  and  yet  the  castom-hoii^ 
afiowed  it  to  go  through  at  $1.75  because  there  was  no  size  mentioned. 

The  Chaihman.  If  that  is  correct,  of  course  there  might  be  no 
limit  to  the  size,  and  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  inter- 
pret the  entire  surface  of  500  sheets  of  gold  leaf  in  the  package, 
and  say  "  not  exceeding  so  many  cubic  feet  or  inches." 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  nave  tried  to  put  it  before  vou  in  a  different 
way.  We  ask  to  have  that  paragraph  read,  "  Fihy  cents  for  each 
one  hundred  leaves,  size  3f  inches  by  3|  inches,  and  larger  sizes  to 
pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 

The  Chairman.  We  would  want  pretty  positive  evidence  about 
the  size  of  the  leaves  in  1907.  When  did  tliey  increase  the  size? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  been  doing  it  gradually  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  would  want  positive  evidence  of  the  increase 
of  the  size  fnan  year  to  year  of  the  imported  leaves. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  give  you  the  amount 
fromyear  to  year,  but  we  have  prepared  now  an  affidavit  to  go  before 
Mr.  Reynolds  on  that  subject. 

The  Chaiuman.  You  send  the  committee  an  affidavit  showing  the 
increase  of  size  from  year  to  year,  down  to  the  present  time,  of  gold 
leaf  in  the  package,  and  make  it  specific.  You  send  that  to  the 
custom-house  authorities,  the  appraisers,  and  see  whether  it  is  con- 
firmed there,  and  let  us  get  a  basis  to  see  if  there  is  justice  in  the 
claim  of  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  leaves  in  the  package. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  4^  by  4^  does  not  make  as  much  as  3|  by  3^9 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  a  little  increase  of  labor,  but  not  very 
much;  but  the  increase  in  the  gold  is  very,  very  ^eat. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  the  gold  would  increase  m  proportion. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  can  see  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  them  to  give  away  gold. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  do  not  give  it  away.  They  charge  for  it,  but 
they  get  in,  at  $1.75,  what  ought  to  be  $3.10. 

The  Chaibhan.  At  the  valuation  at  which  these  goods  come  in  it 
would  show  that  the  size  of  the  leaf  wns  decreased,  rather  than  in- 
creased, because  the  price  has  been  going  down,  and  you  can  not  vary 
the  price  for  gold.  That  is  as  fixed  as  anything  is  in  this  world.  It 
is  the  same  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  at 
which  they  have  imported  has  been  going  down  from  $5.08  a  pack- 
age in  1896  to  $4.73  in  1898,  down  to  $4.06  in  1907. 
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Mr.  TTasttkgs.  I  want  to  say,  while  we  are        solicitous  about 

this,  we  have  the  example  of  England  before  ue.  They  seem  to  have 
a  great  liking  for  this  business  in  Nuremberg  and  other  cities  in  Gier- 
many.   L<onaon  has  not  a  ^Id-leaf  factory  employing  over  10  people. 
In  France  you  find  factories  with  200  people.  Philadelphia,  my  own 
city,  has  250  to  300  people.  So  that  we  are  verj^  jealous  about  getting 
into  the  shape  Sngland  has  gotten  into  in  this  industry.  We  suggest 
a  change  in  one  particular  as  to  other  things  in  which  we  are  not 
interested  as  to  duty.  The  Dingley  bill  has  so  much  per  100  leaves 
and  so  much  per  500  leaves,  and  we  mei«ly  suggest  a  change  in  para- 
graph 175.  which  reads:  "Bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or  aluminum,  in 
leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
package  of  100  leaves.  That  is  suggested  in  order  to  make  it  uniform. 
We  suggest  leaving  out  the  word  "  package."   There  is  no  change, 
really.   I*aragraph  178  reads:  "Silver  leaf,  75  cents  per  package  of 
500  leaves."  One  says  a  package  of  100  leaves  and  the  other  a  pack- 
age of  500  leaves.  We  suggest  a  change,  taking  out  the  word  "  pack- 
age" and  making  it  read  500  leaves  and  100  leaves.   We  say  these 
changes  will  give  a  perfectly  uniform  duty  for  all  metal  in  leaves. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  complaint  have  you  on  that?  It  seems  to 
be  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Z  have  no  complaint.  I  only  suggest  the  question 
whether,  to  make  a  uniform  tariff,  it  would  not  be  Wtter  to  have  the 
tariff  so  much  per  100  leaves  on  all  metals  instead  of  having  it  so 
much  per  package  of  100  leaves  and  so  much  per  package  of  500 
leaves. 

Mr.  TTnderwood.  It  only  makes  it  15  cents  per  package  of  100 
leaves,  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  75  cents  per  package  of 
500,  except  that  it  lets  the  small  package  come  in. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  merely  mterested  in  the  gold-leaf  side  of 
it.   It  is  merely  a  matter  of  good  English. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Mr.  HASTXNoa.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  good  English. 

The  Chairican.  The  English  is  gocd,  but  the  packnge  docs  not 
ocKrespond  with  the  Engli^. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  English  does  not  correspond  with  the  pack- 
age. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  package  of  100  leaves. 

The  Chairican.  The  English  is  correct,  the  grammatical  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  the  grammar  is  all  right,  but  the  fact  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  package  preceded  the  English. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  There  ia  no  such  thing  known  as  a  package  of  100 

leaves. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  your  point  on  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  only  make  a  request  that  you  will  let  us  keep 
this  industry  in  this  country,  and  protect  this  industry  to  the  extent 
of  a  rate  of  wages  of  $16  per  week.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chainuan. 
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BBIE7  SUBMITTED  BT  BOBEBT  E.  HASTIHGS,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.,  BELATITE  TO  BUTT  OH  OOLD  LEAP. 

"WASinNOTON,  D.  C,  December  10, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

VajthiTi^ton,  D,  G. 

Gentumen  :  The  tradesnen  and  tradeswomen  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing ^Id  leaf  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  protection 
given  to  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  liiem  wages  to  be  com- 
pared with  other  trades  in  the  counti^,  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
just  as  much  to  them  as  to  those  receiving  better  wages.  Within  the 
past  few  years  Germany  has  so  adjusted  the  wages  paid  to  mechanics 
(male  and  female)  engaged  in  this  delicate  industiy  as  to  enable 
her  manufacturers  to  send  gold  leaf  largely  to  this  country,  thereby 
taking  from  those  engagea  in  this  industjry  a  large  proportion  of 
their  work,  and  it  is  requested  that  your  committee  recommend  an 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  this  article,  so  as  to  enable  those  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  to  receive  at  let^  the  wages  received  by  those 
employed  in  other  trades.  It  is  not  a  prohibitive  tariff  that  is  asked 
of  you,  but  merely  such  a  one  as  would  make  the  waj^  of  this  in- 
dustry equal  those  of  other  trades.  The  Germans  deliver  free  of  all 
expenses  gold  leaf  3§  inches  by  3|  inches  for  $6  per  package  of  500 
leaves,  inuuding  the  duty  of  $1.75,  making  it  net  the  foreign  shipper 
$4.25,  less  frei3it  and  expenses.  To  meet  this,  the  wages  in  uiis 
country  would  be  $12  a  week,  which,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living 
during  the  past  few  years,  would  be  imposRible  and  would  in  time 
cause  most  of  the  skilled  labor  to  leave  the  business  and  offer  no  in- 
ducements to  young  men  to  learn  the  trade.  The  cost  of  a  package 
(500  leaves)  3f  inches  by  3f  inches  in  this  country  is  $6.50  for  that 
which  the  Germans  lav  down  at  $6,  duty  paid,  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  unless  relief  is  granted  the  wages  must  be  reduced  pro- 
portionally. The  Germans  have  in  the  last  few  years  established 
agencies  in  this  country,  with  the  result  that  the  importation  of  Ger- 
man gold  leaf  has  up  to  the  recent  panic  been  r^;ularly  increasing, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Imimrted  year  ending  Jane  30 — 


These  amounts  represent  $4.25  for  each  500  leaves,  as  the  duty  is 
not  included. 

A  man  and  woman  produce  in  this  country  about  9  packages  a 
week ;  therefore,  the  amount  imported  in  1907  would  have  giv^  ad3i- 
tional  work  to  487  men  and  women,  thus  showing  the  inroads  being 
made  into  this  industry,  and  it  is  to  check  this  and  keep  American 
mechanics  employed  that  we  apply  for  relief. 

We  would  respectfully  request  your  recommendation  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  3|  inches  by  3}  inches, 
and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion. 


1908  (panic  year) 


1005 
1006 
1907 


$38,101 
58,1!>0 
167.2(13 
68,  417 
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The  latter  danse  is  very  essratial,  as  the  Oemuuis  have  lately  been 
increamig  the  size  up  to  4|  inches  by  4}  inches,  in  order  to  get  this 
more  valuable  gold  leaf  under  the  present  duty  of  $1.75  per  500 
leaves,  as  a  proportionate  duty  on  this  size  would  be  $3.10. 

When  the  present  duty  was  under  consideration,  the  only  size 
imported  was  the  standard  size  of  3§  inches  by  33  inches,  the  larger 
sizes  being  a  later  innovation,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
standard  size  3|  inches  by  3f  inches  was  not  specified  in  paragraph 
177,  Dingley  Uriff. 

Tou  are  not  asked  to  make  any  changes  in  the  prevailing  method  of 
assessing  duties,  as  the  present  schedule  (par.  175)  reads:  Bronze  or 
Dutch  metal  or  aluminum,  in  leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves." 
If  you  change  silver  leaf  (par.  178)  from  75  cents  per  500  leaves  to 
15  cents  per  100  leaves,  ana  make  gold  leaf  (par.  177)  50  cents  per 
100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  3|  inches  by  3§  inches,  and  larger  sizes 
to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion,  then  you  have  a  perfwtly  uni- 
form form  of  duty  on  all  metal  in  leaves;  namely,  so  much  for  each 
100. 

Whatever  relief  you  grant  this  suffering  industry,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  add  to  paragraph  177  the  sentence  as  to  larger  sizes 
payingproportionate  duties  over  3|  inches  by  3|  inches,  the  standard 
size.  To  show  the  absolute  justice  of  our  request  fipires  are  attached 
to  prove  that  nothing  less  than  what  is  a^ed  will  be  adequate  to 
maintain  a  $16  weekly  wage  rate. 

The  present  cost  at  $16  per  week  wages  is  $6.50  per  500  leaves,  size 
3f  inches  by  3f  inches. 

The  present  German  price  delivered  to  this  country  is:  Duty  paid, 
$6;  additional  duty  asked,  75  cents;  total,  $6.75,  which  will  preserve 
the  wages  at  $16  per  week  and  will  give  the  manufacturers  4  per  cent, 
llicse  figures  are  given  to  prove  that  all  this  is  asked  merely  to  retain 
the  wages  at  $16  a  week  and  not  a  prohibitive  duty  in  any  sense. 

Ko  gold  leaf  is  exported,  America  not  being -able  to  sell  even  in 
Guiada. 

There  are  manufacturers  of  gold  leaf  Jocated  in  eleven  States. 
Our  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

NO  CHANGB  IN  DUXy, 

Paragraph  175  reads:  "Bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or  aluminum  in 
leaf,  6  cents  per  packa^  of  100  leaves."  Change  to  read:  "Six 
cents  for  each  100  leaves/'   Reason,  100  leaves  is  not  a  package. 

Paragraph  178  reads:  "Silver  leaf,  75  cents  per  package  of  500 
leaves."^  Change  to:  "  Fifteen  cents  for  each  100  leaves." 

••  OHAMGE  IK  DUTT, 

Paragraph  177  reads:  "  Gold  loaf,  $1.75  per  package  of  500  leaves." 
Change  to:  "  Fifty  cents  for  each  100  leaves,  size  3|  inches  by  ^ 
inches,  and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 

These  changes  will  ^ve  a  perfectly  uniform  form  of  duty  for  all 
metal  in  leaves;  namely,  so  much  for  each  100  leaves. 

61318— aCHKD  C,  FT  2— OB  9 
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BOBEET  E.  HASTINOS  SVBKITS  SUPPXEimTAL  SIATEXSHT 
BEL&TITE  TO  GOBI  OP  GOLD  LEAF. 

Philadelphia,  December  11, 1908, 

Hon.  a  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  0, 
Dear  Sib:  While  giving  my  testimony  Testerdav  on  paragraph 
177,  OHicerning  ^Id  leaf,  you  asked  me  if  I  could  put  your  com- 
mittee in  possession  of  German  offers  of  leaf,  as  stated  oy  me,  in 
answer  to  which  request  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  lately  received, 
offering  us  at  $6.04  per  pack.  litis  would  indicate  a  still  less  than 
$6  offer,  as  stated  by  me,  to  their  own  people  in  New  York  City,  as 
they  never  sell  us  as  low  as  they  do  their  own  agents,  for  the  reason 
that  we  being  manufacturers  would  not  push  their  product,  so  I 
send  it  to  you  as  requested,  as  it  fully  confirms  my  statement. 

2.  You  also  requested  that  we  file  with  your  committee  an  affidavit 
as  to  what  has  always  been  understood  as  the  standard  size  of  gold 
leaf  and  which  the  present  act  was  intended  to  cover.  I  beg  to  in- 
form Tou  that  this  was  filed  before  leaving  the  building  yesterday 
with  the  secretary  of  your  committee. 

3.  In  stating  the  factory  wages  cost  as  $2.28  per  pack  of  500  leaves 
I  neglected  to  state  that  this  did  not  include  such  legitimate  factory 
cost  m  wages  as  superintendent,  foremen,  forewomen,  melters  and 
refiners,  ana  the  office  force.  Of  course  I  did  not  include  such  busi- 
ness expenses  as  rent,  power,  gas,  electricity,  fuel,  engineer,  etc.,  and 
tiie  cents  per  pa<^  of  600  leaves,  added  to  bring[  the  cost  up  to 
$6.60  per  pacE.  would  not  more  than  pay  these  legitimate  charges. 
If  you  can  Idnaly  correct  my  testimony  to  this  effect  I  will  esteem  it 
a  nvor. 

COST  8UBH1TTIS, 

Gold  -  HOO 

Men    1. 78 

Women    .  80 

Foremen,  forewomen,  melters,  reflnera,  r«it,  gos,  electricity,  fuel,  engi- 
neer, etc   .22 


6.00 

NuazifBEBa,  Vovemher  28, 1908. 

Messrs.  Hastinos  ft  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

Vfjlx  Sibs;  I  remember  with  pleasure  our  former  connections  and  beg  to 
offer  anew : 

Best  extra  deep  gold  leaf,  usual  shade,  standard  quality,  22  carat  floe^ 

8|      n«  Mark  36.00 1  „      ^    r  , 

si      ^' Mark  42.50/    ^  leaves  each, 

free  of  sea-tight  packing,  free  of  freight,  board  steamer  port  of  New  York,  and 
for  quantities  of  at  least  500  packs  of  u()0  leaves  In  one  case. 

The  lighter  shade  Klondyke  is  0.25  marks  per  mille  cheaper. 

These  prices  are  reduced  so  much  that  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  favor 
me  with  regular  larger  orders. 

Please  consider  my  firm. 

(Signed)         Go.  EairaT  Schaktzleb. 

.  t  certify  the  at>ove  to  he  n  true  copy  of  said  letter  of  Mr.  Gg.  B.  Schaetsler  to 
Aes^rs.  Hastings  ft  Co.,  date  November  18,  190S. 

:\ BfAXT  Ohbdbov. 
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This  quotation  is  for  the  Klmdyke  shade,  which  is  the  shade  near- 
est to  that  used  in  this  country:  17.88  marics  for  each  fiOO  leavwi, 
which  at  24  cents  per  mark  is  $1^;  dntj,  $1.75;  total,  $6.01;  deliv- 
ered at  the  port  of  Kew  York,  all  expenses  p«id. 

2.  You  wul  ofafierre  the  qa<^ati<m  foe  an  increased  size,  3|  by 
at  21.25  marks  per  SCO  leaves,  whicb  is  $5.10;  duty,  $1.75;  total, 
$6.85. 

This  size  costs  American  manufacturers  85  cents  more  than  the 
$6.50  or  $7.35,  hence  they  undersell  our  cost  50  cents  on  this  size, 
for  the  reason  explained  by  me  in  the  testimony  given  yesterday, 
that  the  $1.75  is  not  the  proper  duty  for  the  increased  size.  We 
trust  we  have  made  ourselves  perfectly  clear  to  yonr  committee  as 
to  the  injustice  done  both  the  Govenunent  and  the  manu&cturara 
in  this  country  by  permitting  the  same  duty  to  be  diaiged  for  Uie 
increased  sizes. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Chairman  of  Tariff  CommUtee  on  Gold  Leaf, 


tikseIj  'wtbm,  thread,  and  bbaid. 

[Paragiaph  178] 

BOBEBT  K.  AlOH,  OF  OSSIHIHO.  S.  T.,  RECOlOraniB  HXW  CLA88^ 

RCATioir  Airo  nrcxEASE  of  fob  tdtsel  wibb. 

Wednesday,  November  £5,  2908, 
The  Cbairkan.  Please  give  me  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Akjjx.  Bobert  M.  Akin. 
The  CHAiKHAzr.  Proceed.  Mr.  Akin. 

Mr.  Akin.  I  wish  to  aadress  you  rc^rding  schedule  C,  section 
179,  tinsel  wire.  This  wire  is  now  used  in  this  country  practically  as 
a  raw  material.  It  is  further  manufactured  after  being  brought  in, 
and  what  I  ask  is  a  change  in  the  tariff.  While  this  change  in  one 
way  does  not  affect  the  tanff,  in  anothw  way  it  does.  The  change  I 
ask  is  a  change  from  5  cents  to  20  cents.  The  reason  for  that  change 
is  this :  It  is  now  6  cents  a  pound  

Mr.  Gbigos.  Are  you  making  any  money! 

Mr.  Akin.  I  think  so.  Not  on  this  product,  however.  This  is  an 
in^nt  industry. 

^Ir.  GaiOQB.  I  am  talking  about  it  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  am  here.  [Laughter.]  On 
this  product  I  want  the  duty  changed  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
reason  for  asking  this  duty  is  that  the  wire  to-day,  under  section  1.37. 
carries  45  per  cent  duty.  The  same  wire  under  section  179  is  called 
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tinsel  wire,  it  being  of  the  same  size  and  being  the  same  thing  m 
every  way  with  the  exception  that  one  is  put  on  a  lar^e  spool  and 
the  tinsel  wire  is  put  on  a  small  spool.  The  tinsel  wire  carries  a 
5-cent  duty,  and  the  wire  that  is  brought  in  under  section  137  carries 
45  per  cent  duty.  That  would  make  a  difference  on  this  wire,  as  an 
average  for  the  last  six  years,  of  44  cents  a  pound,  brought  in  under 
the  name  of  tinsel  wire.  That  wire  instead  of  paying  45  per  cent 
duty  has  dodged  the  duty,  and  has  come  in  under  the  rate  or  5  cents 
a  pound;  and  what  I  ask  is  that  this  tinsel  wire  now  shall  be  brought 
in  at  an  additional  cost  of  15  cents  a  pound,  or  20  cents  a  pound, 
rather  than  5  cents  a  pound,  which  will  practically  make  it  the  same 
as  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Suppose  we  were  to  reduce  the  other  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  want  them  put  on  the  same  basis.  You  can  not  re- 
duce the  other  wire  busine^^s.  This  is  an  industry  that  has  just  started 
in  tliis  country,  and  if  the  duty  is  reduced  they  can  not  go  ahead 
with  it.  The  amount  of  this  wire  that  is  bron^t  in  ror  tinsel 
amounts  to  over  300,000  pounds  a  year. 

Bfr.  Hnx.  What  was  the  other  section,  Mr.  Akinf 

Mr.  Akin.  Bejgarding  

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  section  179.  What  was  the  other  section,  carry- 
ing the  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Section  137,  under  the  unlisted  wire  articles,  coming 
under  needle  wire,  and  all  that  class  of  wire.  There  is  practically 
over  300,000  pounds  brought  in  annually.  That  much  was  brought 
in  last  year,  and  the  (Tovemment  only  received  5  cents  a  pound  duty 
on  it,  when  it  should  be  receiving  45*  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  prohibiting  of  the  importation  of  wire,  under  that 
change  in  the  tariff,  I  would  sa^  that  we  are  to-day  selling  wire  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  wire  of  exactly  the  same  size.  That 
brought  in  under  the  wire  scale  would  cost  64  cents  a  pound,  and  we 
are  charging  in  competition  with  the  foreign  wire  CO  cents  a  pound 
and  getting  the  business.  So  it  shows  they  can  stand  the  extra  cost 
of  20  cents  a  pound  added  to  the  tariff.  It  is  the  same  size  wire,  only 
they  do  not  nave  to  put  it  on  spools.  Tliere  is  a  lessening  of  the 
cost.  We  can  soli  the  wire,  comiwting  with  them,  and  get  the  busi- 
ness. Of  course  they  get  business  at  times  from  us.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  a  man  spends  his  summer  here  or  in  Europe.  If  he  goes 
there  he  buys  it  for  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  of  drawing  that  wire  is  done  very 
largely  by  machinery,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes;  it  has  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  machinery  is  almost  automatic? 

Mr.  Akin.  Well,  it  is,  and  it  is  not.  That  wire,  in  the  first  place, 
comes  to  us  from  the  buyer.  It  is  drawn  down  on  one  machine  and 
then  it  goes  to  another.  It  goes  through  five  machines,  and  the  sixth 
machine  puts  it  on  the  spool.  We  put  it  up  for  19  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  labor  cost  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Akin.  Nineteen  cents  a  pound.  It  is  three  and  one-half  thou- 
sandths when  it  is  put  on  the  spool. 

The  CirATR>rAN.  The  labor  costs  19  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  ns  a  brief  showing  that 
particularly. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  price  is  4  cents  below  the  lowest  price  that  is 
gotten  in  this  country'  by  any  of  our  competitors. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  The  chairman  asks  for  the  labor  cost  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  labor  cost  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  Akin.  It  is  practically  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  that  wire  fort 

Mr.  Akin.  We  are  selling  that  wire  for  about  35  cents  a  pound 
to-day.  The  copper  oontente  is  one  of  the  chief  values.  It  is  prac- 
tically pure  copper. 

Mr.  CusK.  If  the  labor  costs  19  cents,  how  much  does  the  copper 
cost! 

Mr.  Akin.  The  copper  is  worth  practically  16  cents  in  the  form  in 
which  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  35  cents. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  is  about  the  price  we  charge  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sell  it  for  35  cents! 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clakk.  And  it  costs  36  cents! 
Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  vou  been  at  it?  fLanghter"). 

Mr.  Akin.  The  duty  on  tinsel  wire  is  6  cents  a  pound.  Tlint  is  the 
duty  on  tinsel  wire,  which  is  ^actically  the  same  wire  as  this  win> 
[exhibiting  a  spool  of  wirej.  This  wire,  when  it  is  brought  in,  piijs 
45  per  cent  duty,  and  the  tinsel  wire  pays  5  cents  a  pound.  If  tliis 
wire  were  wound  on  a  smaller  spool  it  would  come  in  as  tinsel  wire, 
and  would  pay  5  cents.  I  claim  that  it  should  be  20  cents. 

Mr.  Hill,  l^on  claim  that  it  should  pay  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  20  cents  is  the  equivalent  of  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  unfair  to  the  importer  and  unfair  to  the 
producer  in  this  country  to  bnng  it  in  as  it  is  now  coming  in.  If  you 
bring  it  in  under  one  section  you  pay  45  per  cent,  and  if  you  bring  it 
in  under  another  you  only  pay  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  a  specific  equivalent  for  the  45  per  cent 
of  the  wire  schedule? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  want  both  duties  to  be  made  the  same.  I  do  not  want 
it  dodged. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  are  different  valiicF  of  that  wire. 

Mr.  Akin.  There  are  different  values  of  tinsel.  This  {exhibiting 
spool  of  wire]  is  practically  the  basis  for  all  tinsel  wire.  In  mnny 
cases  this  wire  is  plated  wit^  silver,  and  on  top  of  the  silver  prold.  nr. 
it  may  be,  say,  silver  wire  with  gold.  The  Government  specifies  silver 
wire  with  gold  plating.  They  do  not  make  it  in  this  country.  If  you 
make  it  20  cents,  it  only  adds  the  20  cents,  instead  of  adding  the  4,5 
per  cent  each  time.   It  makes  the  duty  less. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  of  the 
different  sizes  of  wire. 

Mr.  Akin.  This  particular  wire  findicating  spool  of  wire]  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  different  sizes  of  wire.  I  do  not  mean 
that  particular  wire.  There  is  a  high  and  a  low  price,  is  there  not* 
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Akin.  Taking  in  the  base  metals,  we  have  sold  iron  wire  for 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  the  prices  per  pound  of  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  wire  that  you  ask  a  specific  duty  on. 
Mr.  Akin.  It  is  all  one  size. 
The  Chairman.  All  one  size? 
Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  never  get  any  other? 
Mr.  Akin.  No,  sir;  not  at  present. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  a  aesoription  of  that  size,  in  connection 
with  your  remarks,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  imported  here. 

Mr.  Akin.  On  this  wire  for  the  last  six  years  the  average  of  the 
import  price  has  been  44  cents  per  pound.  That  wire  not  only  in- 
cludes plain  copper,  but  inchides  copper  wire  with  brass  plating  on 
it,  or  it  mi^ht  be  wire  with  silver  plating  on  it;  but  the  average  of 
those  wires  is  44  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  average?  What  is  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  price? 

Mr.  Akin.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  price — it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  somewhere  near  it. 

Mr.  Akin.  Why,  some  of  it  would  run  as  high  as  60  cents  a  pound, 
and  some  as  high  as  $1  a  pound. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  how  low  would  it  run?  What  is  the  lowest 
price? 

Mr.  Akin.  It  can  not  run  below  35  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Wdl,  you  have  answered  my  question  now. 


BBIE7  OF  BOBEBT  H.  AKIH,  OF  OSSIHIHO,  H.  T.,  BEFRESEHTIHO 
THE  HTTDSOV  WIRE  COKPAHT  RELATIVE  TO  TUTSEL  WI&E. 

Committee  on  Watb  and  Means, 

Washinfftrm,  D.  O. 

WAsniNGTON,  D.  C.  November  H,  1908. 

Oentijiimek  :  f^tlon  179  of  Schedule  C,  tariff  law  of  1807,  lOiould  be  ameDded 
ai  hereinafter  stated. 

"No.  179.  Tinsel  wire,  Inme  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  Kold. 
silver,  or  other  metnl,  twenty  cents  per  ponnd ;  bnlllon  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  in  cblef  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  twenty  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty-flve  per  centnm  ad  valorem :  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trim- 
mings, or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or 
lahn,  bullions  or  metal  threads,  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 

The  reason  for  asking  for  this  revision  Is,  that  the  tinsel  wire  mentioned  Is 
manufactured  from  n  round  wire  that  Is  afterward  flattened,  and  we  do  not 
think  It  consistent  thnt  a  wire  that  is  dutiable  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
after  further  manufacture,  should  be  imimrted  at  a  rate  of  only  B  coits  ver 
pound. 

We  ask  this  protection  to  further  the  growth  of  an  Industry  which  Is  now  tn 
Its  infancy  In  this  country,  but  has  to  compete  with  this  low  tariff  and  the 
cheap  labor  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  amendment  asked. 

(Signed)         Bobebt  M.  Akin. 
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STATEKEHT  OF  JOHN  S.  HOHTOOKEBT,  BEPKESEHTIirO  THE 
J.  B.  MOMTQOMEBY  COHFAHT,  WDTSSOR  LOCKS,  COHV.,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  TIHSBL  WIBE. 

WB>inEBDAT,  Noremher  £d,  1908. 
The  Chaibman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  tinsel  wire  in  its  differ- 
ent forms  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee].  The  tinsel  wire,  as 
3{r.  Akin  showed  there,  is  in  that  form  [indicating].  It  comes  in  as 
tinsel  wire  under  paragraph  137. 

Mr.  Gsioos.  Is  your  concern  making  money! 

Mr.  MoNTOouERY.  It  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Tou  had  better  stand  back  tiiere  to  speak  so  that  the 
reporter  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tou  will  pardon  me  for  asking  tou  that  question. 

Mr.  MoNTGOHERT.  Yes,  sir.   It  is  all  a^eeanle. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  your  concern  is  making  money? 

Mr.  MoNTooMERT.  I  wiU  just  show  ^ou  those  samples  and  that 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Mr.  Montgianery,  I  want  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Montgouery.  I  say^  it  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  GsiOGS.  And  I  say,  is  your  concern  making  money! 

Mr.  Montoomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Mr.  Boutell  understood  that  you  had  not  answered  my 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montw>mery. 

Mr.  Montookery.  My  name  is  J.  R.  Montgomery.  I  reside  in 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  I  am  president  of  the  J.  R.  Montgomery 
Company.  We  manufacture  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  as  shown  by 
the  samples,  from  copper  wire,  which  we  buy  in  this  country  nml 
also  import  from  Germany  and  France.  Using  the  tinsel  wife,  we 
manufacture  metal  threads  and  cords  and  bullions.  We  sell  the 
metal  threads  and  bullions  to  the  manufacturers  of  laces,  embroid- 
eries, braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  etc.,  which  they  use  as  their  raw 
material  in  their  manufactured  articles. 

In  order  that  the  committee  ma^  understand  what  the  articles  are 
lhat  I  refer  to  in  my  brief  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  tinsel  wire 
[ezhibitiBg  samples]. 

I  repre*nt  a  corporation  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bullions  and  metal  threads.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Paragraph  137,  Schedule  C,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  IHDT,  pro- 
vides that— 

Iron  or  Bteel,  or  otfa«-  wire,  not  specially  provided  for  !□  this  act.  InHudlnic 
mch  as  la  commonly  known  as  hat  wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire.  corHOt 
wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otberwlne.  and 
corset  clai^M,  corset  steels  and  dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  Id  strliw,  Iwcuty- 
fl?e  one-tboasandths  of  an  Inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foreKoiUR,  whether 
nncoTered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  noaterlalt  valued  at  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  46  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  paragraph  179,  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  made  wholly  or 
in  diief  viQue  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  6  cents  per  pound. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  material  here  brought  in  is  described 
in  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  it  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper  wire,  it  carries  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tinsel  wire,  as  understood  by  the  trade,  is  either  round  or  flat  wire, 
made  of  copper  or  other  metal,  and  is  put  up  on  spools  usually  con- 
taining one-eighth  of  a  kilo,  while  under  para^aph  137,  iron  or 
bteel  or  other  wire,  not  specially  provided  for.  is  tisually  imported 
in  a  more  bulky  form.  In  other  words,  in  the  form  Mr.  Akin  snowed 
here.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  copper  wire  may  be  imported 
at  either  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  or  a  5  cents  per  pound  duty. 

I  believe  that  this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  in  the  act,  whi^ 
you  now  have  under  consideration,  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  carry 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  copper  or  steel  wire  already  carries  und^ 
paragraph  137. 

Should  your  committee  decide  to  make  the  correction,  as  above 
suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  duties  imposed,  under  para- 
graph 17^,  should  be  increased  on  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn.  The  present 
net  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  or  other  arti- 
cles, made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bul- 
lions, or  metal  threads,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  an  advanced  rate  is  made  on  the  tinsel  wire,  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  compensatory  duties  on  the  articles 
manufactured  from  such  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn. 

I  would  suggest  that  paragraph  137  be  left  as  it  now  stands,  and 
that  paragraph  179  be  so  changed  as  to  carry  the  wire  duty  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  a  specinc  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  about  44  cents  per 
pound,  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  ox  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  179  would  then  rend:  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made 
wholly  of,  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  20  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

That  covers,  up  to  that  point,  my  manufacture.  Beyond  that  there 
is  tlie  manufacture  of  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings, 
or  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame 
or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  70  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  large  increase  over  the  present 
law.  It  is  a  large  increase  over  the  act  of  1890,  which  was  30  per 
cent,  and  the  act  of  1894,  which  was  25  per  cent,  with  tinsel  wire, 
lame  or  lahn,  free. 

Mr.  MoNTOOKBRr.  At  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  this 
lame  or  lahn  made  in  this  country.  It  was  all  imported.  Inat  is  an 
entirely  new  manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  we  certainly  had  hearings  on  this  subject 
when  we  were  making  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes;  I  appeared  before  you  at  that  time,  but  I 
only  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  thread. 
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The  CHAnarAir.  I  am  very  stronffly  of  the  impressitHi  that  nome- 
body  appeared  when  we  were  making  the  McKinley  bill,  twenty 

years  as:o. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMZRT.  Tes ;  I  appeared  at  that  time. 
The  Chaibhan.  That  is  what  I  thought 

Mr.  Mo3>iTGOHEBr.  But  not  on  tinsel  wire.  That  was  not  on  tinso] 
wire.    It  was  on  metal  threads — bullions  and  metal  threads. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  for  a  large  increase  on  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MoNTGOJDBRT.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  asking  for  any  increase  except 
im  wire. 

The  CHAmMAK.  You  are  asking  for  56  per  cent  ad  valorem  where 
it  has  been  25  and  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMXBT.  No ;  not  55  per  cent,  but  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairmak.  And  20  cents  a  pound,  etc. 

Air.  MoNTGOMERT.  I  Only  ask  for  the  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  tinsel 
wire,  and  that  is  for  these  other  people.  It  does  me  no  good.  I  do 
not  care  for  it  myself — that  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaixscan.  Well,  that  is  what  you  hare  suggested.  I  do  not 
know  whether  ^ou  want  it  for  yourself  or  who  you  want  it  for.  It 
is  your  su^estion  before  the  committee,  and  before  the  committee 
will  give  any  such  increase  it  will  have  to  have  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMEBT.  Mv  reason  is  that  the  inconsistency  in  the  two 
paragraphs  I  moition  should  be  overcome. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  that  is  not  the  way  to  overcome  it. 

Mr.  MoNTOOHBBT.  That  is  one  way. 

'Mr,  Clabk.  In  oiher  words,  you  want  to  give  symmetry  to  the 
bill.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MONTGOMEBT.  Under  section  137  there  is  a  45  per  cent  duty  on 
the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  symmetry  were  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  other  paragraph. 

Mr.  MoKTOOMEBT.  That  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me.  I  do  not 
mana&cture  the  wire.  It  is  the  other  fellow  who  does  that 

llie  Ghairhan.  Then  we  will  have  to  hear  some  good  reason  from 
die  other  fellow  before  we  do  that 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  you  want  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
dnty  of  paragraph  137  made  into  an  equivalent  snecific  duty,  and  then, 
of  course,  necessarily,  that  equivalent  specilic  duty  must  be  carried 
into  the  finished  product 

Mr.  MoNTGOMEBT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Una*.  But  you  do  not  ask  any  increase  on  any  of  thoF«  other 
thingSL 

Mr.  Montoohert.  Not  a  lut,  so  far  as  my  part  of  the  manufacture 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hru..  It  is  sdmply  a  question  of  refinishing  the  articles  that 
Mr.  Akin  spoke  of. 
Mr.  MoNTGOHEBY.  Exactly, 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  finished  product, 
because  yon  do  diange  the  raw  material. 
Mr.  MoMTOOMERT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  no  additional  duty  on  the  finished  product 
Mr.  MoNTOoitERT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  diange  the  raw  material  9 
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Mr.  Hxu^  That  is  what  he  asks,  and  that  necessarily  

The  Chairmax.  Then  he  puts  up  the  raw  material.   I  want  to  find 

out  the  occasion  for  putting  up  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  MoNTOOMERT.  Bcoftuse  if  you  bring  it  in  as  copper  wire  it  has 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

T  '  Chairuax.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MoNTooHERr.  And  if  you  bring  it  in  as  tinsel  wire  it  costs  5 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairuah.  What  we  want  is  to  get  at  some  facts  showing 
where  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  MoNTooHERT.  I  CRD  not  show  it  any  plainer  than  I  have 
already  shown  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  then. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  have  filed  your  brief  t 

Mr.  Montgomert.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEKEHT  OF  HEHBT  W.  SCHI088,  REFSESEMTJJia  THE  BBAD) 
MAKUFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BELATIVE  TO 
CLASSmCATIOH  OF  TDTSEL  BBAID. 

Wednesoat,  November  1908. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  where  Mr. 
Montgomery  left  off.  You  see.  we  use  the  thread  in  manufacturing 
our  goods,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  do  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's product,  there  is  a  sample  [exhibiting  sample]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  pretty.  I  have  seen  similar  goods 
three  times  in  these  hearings.  That  may  be  improved,  but  I  have 
Been  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  All  we  ask  is  

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  I  am  always  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  ScHLOsa.  We  ask  on  the  tinsel  braid  and  other  materials  used  a 
compensatory  duty  equal  to  the  duty  assessed  on  metal  thread,  and 
in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  covers  paragraph 
179  and  paragraph  137.   I  will  leave  my  brief  here  with  the  reporter. 

We  represent  an  association  of  niRnufactureni  of  braids,  trlmminics,  and 
kindred  articles,  which  Indnstry  employs  directly  about  86,000  people.  bMldes 
giving  employment  indirectly  to  many  thousands  of  employees  of  kindred  indus- 
tries; and  our  industry  represents  directly  an  investment  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179. 
metals  and  manufactures  of.  This  parafcraph.  In  assesHlnf^  the  duty  on  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  at  five  cents  per  pound,  comes  in  conflict  with  paragraph 
137  of  the  same  schedule,  which  provides  that  "  Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  sudi  as  is  commonly  known  as  bnt 
wire,  or  honnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clocl: 
wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels 
and  dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  In  strips,  tn-enty-flve  one-thousandths  of  tin 
Inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with 
cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  lb., 
forty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Therefore,  if  the  material  be  described  In  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  It  car- 
ries a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  while  If  it  Is  brought  In  as  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  wire  the  duty  would  t>e  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.  We  recommend 
that  this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  be 
assessed  at  tbe  same  rate  of  duty  which  copper  or  steel  wire  now  carries 
nnder  paragraph  137,  which  Is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  t»e  aasened 
at  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  Import  costs  for  the  pest  six  years  being  44  cents  pw  Ewmid,  the 
4S  pw  cent  ad  valorem  dotr  would  be  an  eanivalipt  of  ai^^e^^if^  pmmd. 
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Id  tbat  event  the  duty  on  the  bullions  and  metal  tbrends,  made  wholly  or  In 
chief  value  of  this  tinsel  wire^  stioald  be  asseBsed  at  20  ceati  iter  pound  (to 
eonpenaate  for  tlie  daty  od  tbe  wire)  and  80  per  esDt  ad  Taloran. 

The  laces,  embroideries,  braida,  ete,,  made  wholly  or  In  chltf  valne  oi  ttnael 
irire,  lame,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  should  be  anacaaad  at  the  da^  at  70 
cents  per  pound  (to  compensate  for  the  dnty  on  the  metal  threada  of  wlildi 
tbej  ire  made)  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  braid  manufactured  hi  the  United  States  the  material  cmanmed  la  approxi- 
natelf  40  i>er  ceut  of  tbe  cost  and  tbe  labor  and  ocpensea  are  00  per  cent  of 
the  cost. 

In  Europe,  wbere  moat  ot  this  class  of  goods  Is  mannfactnred,  the  labor  and 
cxpoi&es  are  aliout  one-tbird  of  what  th^  are  In  ttala  conntir.  Ttunton, 
amoQiiag  tbat  tbelr  material  costs  them  the  ssme  aa  onra  (through  our  having 
a  oompeiwatOTy  duty  to  cover  the  daty  aa  the  material),  their  material  would 
■moDQt  to  40  per  cent  of  our  cost,  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only 
one-third  of  00  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  wonid  be  equal  to  20  per  cent,  thua 
making  their  total  cost  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  our  cost. 

It  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added  to  this  (In  addition  to  cmnpensatoty 
duty,  to  TOver  dnty  on  material).  It  will  make  their  total  cost  landed,  with  00 
per  cent  duty  added,  equal  to  about  96  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  result 
In  putting  us  In  a  poeltiw  to  compete  with  them  without  said  rate  sf  duty  being 
at  all  prohibitive. 

We  therefore  aak  on  the  tinsel,  braids,  etc^  a  eompmaatory  duty  aqnal  to  the 
duty  aaseaeed  on  the  metal  threadi,  and.  In  addition  therett^  00  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  179,  as  amended,  would  then  read  as  follows : 
•*  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  made  wholly  of  or  in  chief  valoe  of  gold,  sliver, 
or  other  metal,  twenty  cents  per  pound ;  bullioas  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  twenty  centi  per  pound 
and  tbirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons, 
trlmmiDgs,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame, 
or  lahn.  bnillona.  or  metal  threadi^  aeventy  centa  per  pound  and  sixty  per 
oentnm  ad  valorem." 
Bespectfolly  submitted. 

BbaiD  HAlfUTACTUBEas  OF  TBI  UHXTBD  STATBS, 

PerHERRT  W.  ScHLoss,  Pregident. 
P.  S. — The  70  cents  per  pound,  compensatory  duty,  which  we  aak  for  oar 
products.  Is  equivalent  to  tbe  proi>osed  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  snd  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  threads,  bused  on  tbe  aTernfce  price  of  tbe  threads,  of  IB 
francs  per  kilo,  which  la  equlvalrat  to  11.36  per  pound. 


8TATEHEHT  OF  A.  H.  EUS8HEEDT,  BEFBESEHTIHO  THE  £X- 
BXOniERY  AHD  lACE  HAITTTTACTUIIERS*  A880CUTX0H  OF  TEE 
TTHITED  STATES,  SELATIVE  TO  TIHSEI  WIBE. 

Wednetoat,  November  25,  1008. 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Kursheedt,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  this  tinsel 
question  f 

Mr.  KcBSHEEDT.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  braids,  except 
that  our  goods  

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  rather  undertake  to  make  a  speech,  or  to 
file  a  brief? 

Mr.  KuBSHEEDT.  I  would  just  as  soon  file  a  brief. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  please  do  that. 

WABHrnoToir,  D.  G.,  Vwemher  tS,  1908. 

Committee  ok  Wats  and  Means, 

Wathintfton,  D.  C. 

Geittixmen:  This  industry  employs  upward  of  50,000  people  and  r^resents 
Investmaits  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

We  wish  to  call  your  atteuticMi  particularly  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179, 
**  Matal^  and  mannfUfltnw  of*  TlilapangnVh,tn  aaMaalng  tha<daty  oa  tlnatf 
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wiro.  Inme  nr  lahn,  at  6  cents  jxr  pound,  oouipr  In  conflict  vltli  pnrnfirApb  137 
of  tbe  mnie  oclicdnlp,  wlilch  prnvldoR  tlint  "  Imii  or  stveX  or  other  wire,  not 
RiH>cla)ly  provided  for  in  tlits  act,  includiiiK  what  Is  (.iiiiiinonly  known  as  hat 
wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  or  needle  wire,  piano  wire, 
clock  wire,  aiul  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corsi^t  c1ubi>s,  corset 
stccis  and  dress  steels  and  sheet  steels  In  strips,  twenty-flve  one-thoosjindths 
of  an  Inrh  thick,  or  tiiiniicr,  any  of  the  foregoiiijt,  whether  uncovered  or  covered 
with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  i>tUer  material,  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per 
l.ouud,  45  |>er  cent  atl  valorem." 

Therefore,  If  the  material  be  described  fn  the  Invoice  es  tinsel  wire,  ft  car- 
ries a  duty  of  r»  cents  i>er  imnnd.  while  If  It  la  broiiRht  in  ag  gold,  silver,  or 
ciipiier  wire  the  dnty  would  Ite  4'*  iter  cent  ad  valorem.  We  recommend  tliat 
tills  dlscreiMiney  shonid  be  eorrectfd  and  tliat  tinsel  wire  should  be  nssessed  at 
llie  same  rate  of  dnty  whicli  co[)|)er  or  steel  wire  now  carries  under  iiaraKrnph 
V,17,  which  Is  4,')  iH>r  cent  ad  vajorem,  and  should  be  assessed  at  a  sjiecitlc  duty 
of  25  ceiils  \ier  pound. 

The  avenine  iniiwrt  coats  for  the  past  six  years  being  44  cents  per  pound, 
the  45  iier  cent  ad  ^'ah)rem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  |ier  pound. 
In  that  evoit  the  duty  on  the  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  this  tinsel  wire,  should  be  assessed  at  20  cents  per  pound  (to 
comiiensate  for  the  duty  on  the  wire)  and  35  iM>r  cent  ad  vnlor«n. 

In  the  tinsel  lac(>s  and  emlirolderles  uuiiiurnctnred  in  this  country  the 
material  Is  uruier  Sr*  per  cent  of,  the  total  cost  and  the  labor  and  expeoRes 
iibfiut  65  per  cent.  In  foreign  countries  the  laI>or  and  expenses  are  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  are  in  this  country ;  therefore.  If  in  the  foreign  country 
tinsel  threads  cost  the  same  as  in  ours  (by  having  a  (•oni[>enBatory  duty  of  70 
cents  i)er  [)ouud  iissesswl  on  embroideries  to  compensate  for  the  duties  on  the 
thread)  then  the  foreign  cost  of  material  would  amount  to  35  per  cent  of  our 
cost  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only  one-third  of  05  per  cent  of 
our  labor  and  expenses,  which  would  be  equal  to  22  per  cent:  thus  making 
their  total  cost  57  per  cent  of  oars.  A  du^  of  GO  i)er  cent  added  equals  01 
I>er  cent  of  our  cost.  With  this  iirotwtion  we  couid  compete  on  many  varieties 
because  of  our  being  able  to  mnke  more  prompt  delivery  of  goods,  and  yet  this 
rate  of  duty  would  not  in  any  case  be  prohibitive.  Tinsel  laces  and  em- 
bniideries  are  typical  luxuries.  Their  use  is  de[>endeut  almost  entirely  upon 
tlic  whim  of  fashion.  This  Is  the  reason  why  the  Imiwrts  show  such  extreme 
fluctuations. 

Itespectfully  aobmltted. 

Tub  Eubboderies  and  IjAor  Manttactubebs' 

Association  of  the  United  States. 
Per  A.  H.  KuRsnEtm-,  I'rva. 


THE  H&KBIS  IffAJnrFACTtmiNO  CO.,  FASSAIC,  N.  J.,  UBGES  TKAT 
THEAE  BE  HO  BEDVGTION  IN  DUTY  ON  TINSEL  BRAIDS. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  December  J,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Genti-emen:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  concrete 
facts  which  are  particularly  important  as  representing  general  con- 
ditions affecting  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  We  are  mamzfacturers 
of  tinsel  bands  used  in  the  put-up  of  fine  cotton  goods.  Prior  to  our 
entering  the  field  this  article  was  wholly  imported.  The  raw  ma- 
terial, 1.  e.,  tinsel  wire,  is  imported.  The  average  wages  paid  in 
France  are  50  cents  a  day,  against  200  cents  a  day  here.  The  duty 
of  45  per  cent  brings  the  foivign  wages  up  to  72i  cents  a  day  against 
200  cents  a  day  here. 

The  only  "wav  for  us  to  do  business,  even  with  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  is  to  hanme  our  orders  more  promptly,  to  turn  over  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  necessary  to  the  foreigner. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Harris  MANUFAcrtTBiNO  Co., 
Akthob  O.  Habris,  PrendeiU. 
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HOOKS  AND  ETES. 

[FftragraiA  180.] 

THE  AMEBICAK  FIH  COMPANY,  OF  WATEEBUBY,  COHH..  ASKS 
SETEHnOH  OF  FEESEHT  SVIZES  OH  HOOKS  AHD  SYX8. 

Watehbuhy,  Conn.,  December  7, 1008. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Meass^ 

House  of  Bepreneniutires,  Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  the  American  Pin  Company,  of  W»ter- 
biirfj  Conn.j  I  desire  to  urge  upon  your  coinmittee  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  retaining  the  present  duties  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon 
pins  in  the  proposed  turitT  legislation,  and  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  statement  showing  the  conditions  underlying  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  goods  and  the  reasons  for  tne  retention  of 
the  present  duties: 

Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897  hooks  and  eyes  were  not  Rpecifically 
enumerated  in  any  tariff  act,  and  in  tlie  tariff  act  of  1890  wei'e  dutiable 
under  paras^raph  215  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  act  of 
1894  were  dutiable  under  paragraph  177  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  tariff  act  of  1897  specifically  enumerated  these  goods  and  made 
them  dutiable  at  5^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  benefit  from  this  change,  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  duty 
partly  ad  valorem  and  partly  specific,  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  specific  duty  rendered 
undervaluations  practically  impossible,  and  whfle  the  duty  now  as  a 
whole  is  less  than  tlie  duties  of  45  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
yet  its  being  partly  specific  has  rendered  it  enforcible,  and  the  result 
has  been  in  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  this  coimtry 
of  hooks  and  eyes  amounting  to  several  hundred  per  cent,  and.  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  goods  sold  in  bulk,  which  the  f<»r- 
eign  manufacturers  can  do  with  profit  in  this  countiy  even  with  the 
present  duties,  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied by  American  manufacturers.  I  would  state  most  positively, 
however,  that  there  are  practically  no  hooks  and  eyes  whatever  otlter 
than  those  protected  by  patents  exported  from  this  country,  and 
American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  countries  out- 
side of  this  country  with  these  hooks  and  eyes,  either  carde<l  ready 
for  market  or  in  bulk.  They  never  have  been  exported  and  are  nut 
exported  now. 

Kig^t  here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
price  of  these  goods  from  1890  to  1898.  With  the  ad  valorem  duties 
the  market  was  very  largely  supplied  by  foreign  manufactuivrs,  and 
the  small  volume  of  business  in  tnis  country  necessitated  a  high  co^^t, 
and  the  price  ranged  at  about  $2  per  great  gross  for  tlu-sc  giKwls. 
Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  18!t7 
tbe  volume  of  business  increased  very  heavily  in  this  country,  and 
the  cost  of  production  was  thereby  decreased  to  a  very  great  extent 
and  the  same  brands  of  goods  which  were  sold  immediately  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  present  act  at  about  $2  per  ^at  gross  are  now 
sold  at  $1  per  great  §T0ss,  and  have  sold  at  this  lower  pri<p  for  a 
number  of  yearr.  It  is  a  well -recognized  fact  that  tlie  fixed  chnrg*» 
of  a  concern  do  not  increase  with  an  increased  ^ro|iort^i^4^ 
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neffi,  but  should  materiallv  decrease  if  ^read  over  a  lar^  TolunK. 
This  was  the  case  with  hooks  and  eyes  to  a  very  neat  extent,  aud  the 
protection  of  a  specific  duty  of  5}  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem 

duty  of  15  per  cent  has  made  it  possible  to  cut  the  cost  of  production 
over  one-half,  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  given  the 
people  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  it 

It  is  true  that  hooks  and  eves  are  made  upon  automatic  machines, 
but  the  hook  and  eye,  as  it  drops  from  the  automatic  machine,  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes,  as 
demanded  by  the  consumers  in  this  country.  Many  times  endeavors 
have  been  made  to  sell  the  consumers  a  small  gross  in  a  box  for  the 
purpose  of  chea|)ening  the  production,  but  they  arb  not  acceptable  to 
the  trade  and  will  not  be  bought  in  this  form.  The  trade  will  not 
accept  them  unless  they  be  affixed  to  cards  for  the  general  merchant 
The  only  goods  that  are  sold  in  bulk  or  in  small  boxes  are  such  as  are 
sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  with  the  present  duty  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  is  able  to  send  these  goods  into  this  country  and 
sell  them  at  a  less  price  than  they  can  be  furnished  by  American 
manufacturers  in  bulk.  The  printed  reports  of  "  Imports  entered  for 
consumption  show  the  following  imports  from  1898  to  1908,  inclu- 
sive, but,  as  I  have  said,  these  goods  are  imported  practically  in 
bulk  and  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  use  of  trade 
in  general  throughout  the  country. 


Ymf  entling  June  30— 


Poundi. 

I8B8   «87,867  HS.flM 

iai9    122.a06.22  '  28.633 

IWIO   UB.8&4.33  2a.fi24 

IDC11._     e8,fi72  15,033 

1602    64.SflB.»  16.23B 

low   47,8U3.26  9,212 


I 

QtuwUtr.  VklocB. 


Tmt  mdlns  June  30— 


IWM   

IflOS  

1906   

1907  

1S08  


QouUtr.  VbIum. 


Pomdi. 

ST.SOS 

rr.2i6 

48,701 
28.164 

u.tm 


|7,4(B 
e.42S 
7.BS2 
4.m 
S,6U 


This  table  shows  that  the  home  market  for  these  goods  is  now  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturer;  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  amount  of  production  has  increased  many  hundred 

per  cent  and  the  price  has  been  lowered  to  tlie  consumer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  over  50  per  cent.  The  benefit  to  this  country  from  the 
change  in  this  duty,  both  to  the  consumer,  operative,  and  manufac- 
turer, can  be  very'  readily  seen.  This  in  itself  shows  most  conclu- 
sively the  necessity  for  tne  retention  of  the  present  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duty. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  goods  to  the  manufacturer,  I  would  add 
further,  that  after  they  come  from  the  machine  they  must  be  nickel 
plated,  silvered,  or  enameled.  This  is  not  an  expensive  operation 
and  would  not  add  materially  to  their  cost,  but  up  to  date  no  suc- 
cessful process  of  placing  these  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards  has  been 
discovered  whereby  it  can  be  done  by  machinery  which  is  automatic, 
and  ever  since  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States 
they  have  been  carded  by  sending  them  out  into  the  hands  of  families, 
and.  to-day  the  American  Pin  Company  has,  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles,  a  six  months^  supply  of  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  families, 
who  sew  them  on  by  hand  at  their  leisure,  at  prices  as  shown  below, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  work  by  hand  within  its 
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mills  at  the  ordinary  day  wage  and  compete  vith  the  low-priced 
labor  of  foreign  oonntriesi 

And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  prices  paid  in  this  county  for  the  different  items  of 
labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  oi  hooks  and  eyes  until  they 
are  ready  to  be  distributed  to  consumers.   The  price  paid  for  sewing; 
these  goods  upon  cards  in  the  hands  of  families  amounts  to  from  30 
cents  to  35  cents  per  great  gross,  while  for  the  same  work  of  card- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  Grermany  pa^a  6  cents  and  England  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  great  gross.   The  selhng  i>rioe  of  these  goods  having 
been  already  stated  as  $1  per  great  gross,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  putting  tne  goods  upon  car&  alone  is  about  one-third  of  the  selling 
price. 

In  addition  to  this  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  the  operation 
of  his  automatic  machines  which  produce  these  goods  in  England 
$10  per  week  and  in  Germany  $7.50  per  week,  agamst  the  price  paid 
by  this  company  for  the  same  help  n>ora  $18  to  $20  per  week. 

The  eirls  who  do  the  packing  of  these  goods  earn  in  England  $3 
per  we^  and  in  Germany  $2.70  per  week,  against  from  $8  to  ^  per 
week  for  the  same  work  in  this  country. 

The  same  difference  in  wa^s  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
boxes,  12  of  which  are  usecTin  the  putting  up  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  in  addition  to  the  12  boxes  a  container  large  enough  to  hold  the 
same.  And  the  difference  above  set  forth  in  wages  extends  through- 
out all  articles  that  are  manufactured,  any  part  of  which  is  needed 
toward  the  completion  of  a  great  gross  oi  hooks  and  eyes  ready 
ioT  the  market.  The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  as  applvjng  to  the 
brand  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  and  having  the 
largest  sale. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  brief  too  long,  I  incorporate  here  a 
personal  letter  from  Mr.  William  R.  Willetts,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Pin  Company,  to  Mr.  George  A.  Driggs,  its  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  under  date  of  November  19,  1907,  as  it  emphasizes 
most  forcibly  the  statements  I  have  made  above  in  re^rd  to  the  con- 
ditions in  foreign  coimtries.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  date  of  this  letter,  it  having  been  written  in  Xovember, 
1907,  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been  conceived  that  it  could 
have  been  written  with  any  thought  as  to  its  bearing  upon  any  sub- 
-  sequent  tariff  legislation.  The  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom  Mr. 
Vnlletts  called  have  been  omitted  from  this  letter  for  oovious  reasons. 

NOTKUBEB  19,  1907. 

Hr.  Dszoaa : 

Aside  from  the  buBlnem  wblch  was  really  the  canse  of  mj  going  abroad  Into 
fiigland,  Uollaod,  Belgium,  and  Germany  I  found  very  much  of  Interettt  on  the 
■nbject  of  the  American  tariff  as  against  the  dlffer«it  conntrtea  that  I  vlsltpd. 
I  was  met  with  the  Bame  exiHwion  in  all  foar  conntrlea,  t»th  from  Bniall  and 
large  manufacturers. 

For  instance,  I  had  to  call  on  ,  of  8tohlt>erjt,  Germany,  the 

krgest  mannfaetnrera  ot  hooka  and  eyes  in  the  world,  and  there  I  met  their 

managing  director,  Mr.  .   I  went  into  the  prices  of  bullc  hookn  and  eyes 

and  found  that  the  common  goods  conid  be  purchased  at  about  the  price  of  raw 
material.  I  aekpd  for  an  explanation  and  the  explanation  given  wnn  that  Dioy 
bad  any  amount  of  machines  for  mailing  those  goods  that  have  been  idle  for 
years,  and  when  this  information  was  given  I  was  also  told  that  they  presumed 
I  knew  the  reason  why  they  were  lying  Idle  and  that  mjr  counti!;  (meaning 
tbe  United  States)  was  to  blame  for  IL 
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Mr.   was  free  to  state  that  he  looked  apoD  that  tariff  wall  aa  some- 

thInK  abomlaable  and  □□surmoiintable.  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  but  that 
It  wns  always  In  tbelr  minds  as  souietblng  to  boiie  for  In  the  way  of  a  dlsajv 
[)earance  of  It,  and  the  Impression  I  gathered  from  him  was  that  there  Is  not 
anything  reasonable  be  and  his  fellow-German  dtlaena  would  not  do  to  remove 
that  tariff  wall. 

My  next  call  was  at  ,  Brussels,  Belgium,  upon  the  . 

T  found  that  the  price  on  common  hooks  and  eyes  there  was  very  low,  and  that 
the  same  conditions  obtained  as  regards  the  machinery  they  had  for  making 
the  name,  and  I  was  told  there  by  their  managing  director  that  before  the  high 
American  tariff  was  put  Into  effect  those  mnchlues  were  run  night  and  day  and 
tliey  cotild  hardly  make  goodH  enough,  and  at  the  present  time  and  ever  since 
that  tariff  had  been  put  Into  effect  they  could  not  keep  more  than  a  quarter  of 
them  running. 

At  this  place  as  well  as  at    I  received  the  Information  that  It  would 

not  be"  necpsHary  to  almlisb  all,  or  even  half,  of  the  tariff  to  enable  them  to 
start  the  machines  up  and  send  the  product  of  same  Into  America. 

The  next  Infomiatton  received  on  this  subject  whs  when  I  Tlalted  the  

—  of  Birmingham,  England.   Tliere  I  met  Mr.   and  we  had  quite 

a  lengthy  argument  ui>on  the  subject  of  the  American  tariff.   It  was  e-aster  for 

nie  to  understand  Mr.  than  the  other  people  mentioned  above,  Mr.  

being  an  Kiigilshnian  and  speaking  plain  English,  which  was  not  entirely  so 

in  the  case  of  the  others;  and  I  will  say  right  here  that  Mr.    did  not 

hesitate  at  all  to  use  very  plnln  English  when  he  was  speaking  on  this  subjwt 

He  admitted  that  our  American  workmen  had  attained  a  standard  much 
higher  than  the  standard  of  any  people  In  any  country  he  knew  of,  and  in  the 
case  of  England  Itself  he  thought  that  the  American  workmen  and  citlaens  were 
50  per  cent  better  off  than  the  English  workmen,  and  that  In  his  oplnlcm  tbete 
wns  no  other  one  thing  to  Account  for  it  other  than  our  protective  tariff.  He 
SHld  to  reduce  that  by  33jk  per  cent  and  It  would  then  enable  them  to  show  as 
that  they  could  make  goods  to  conii>ete  with  us;  that  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  It  all  off,  nor  even  half  of  It,  but  that  we  had  got  it  just  to  about  that 
point  where  It  was  utterly  Impossible  for  them  to  make  hooks  and  eyes  and  send 
them  over  here  and  make  any  prndt.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  yon  know  he  and  his  family  have  l>epn  in  the  business  for  a  great 
many  years  (and  they  are  now  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in 
the  British  Kingdom) ;  and  he  told  me  of  conditions  which  obtained  previous 
to  the  American  tariff  of  ISOT,  which  were  that  they  had  machinery  which  wns 
producing  In  value  £30,000,  and  that  immediately  uimn  that  tariff  going  Into 
effect  this  was  cut  in  two  and  they  were  only  called  upon  to  produce  half  of 
that  amount,  £iri,O0O,  and  that  It  hnd  continued  that  way  for  qulfe  a  few  years, 
until  they  bad  l>een  able  to  Increase  It  somewhat  by  going  Into  buslnetn  relations 
with  their  different  colonies  and  other  countries,  but  not  the  United  States. 
Their  exports  Into  this  country  to-day  are  very  small  Indeed. 

All  this  Information  could  not  help  but  bring  to  my  mind  the  condition  of 
affairs  In  the  Canadian  market,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  the  condi- 
tions there  prove  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  the  Information  I  received 
was  authentic,  for  a  Kunuuing  up  of  the  condition  In  Caoada  is,  as  yon  know, . 
that  It  Is  lui[K)sslbIe  for  Canadians  (and  th^  are  equal  to  Americana,  In  my 
opinion),  even  with  the  nld  of  the  most  np-to^te  American  machinery,  to 
manufacture  and  market  the  goods  In  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them  a  profit 
with  the  tariff  now  existing  between  Canadn  and  England,  which,  as  I  remem- 
ber It  la  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  English  preferential  on  the  goods  Id 
Question. 

W.  E.  W. 

PINS. 

As  to  pins,  T  am  free  to  state  that  these  are  made  upon  automotic 
machines  and  are  also  stuck  upon  papers  by  machines,  but  the  cost 
of  labor  connected  with  all  of  the  operations  is  so  much  greater  in 
this  country  than  in  foreign  countries  that  the  retention  of  the  pren^nt 
duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  necessary  for  the  sutx*«wful 
competition  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  wiUi  those  of  for- 
eign countries. 
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Intlus  oonntiry-  the  price  paid  operators  upon  pin  machines  is  from 
$18  to  $21  per  week,  while  in  England  it  is  $10  to  $12  per  week. 
Boy  tenders  in  this  country  are  paid  $7.25  to  $9  per  week,  and  in 
EmIuliI  are  paid  $3.50  to  $4  per  week,  and,  in  addition,  in  England 
gira  are  used  to  do  this  work ;  and  in  doing  this  we  feel  that  they 
txtimmg,  for  the  manufacturers  of  pins  do  not  look  upon  this  occu- 
pitioa  as  a  fit  one  for  girls,  for  the  duties  necessitate  their  bein^ 
imnigst  rapidly  running  mai^inery,  which  is  made  up  of  a  multi- 
plici^  of  belts,  gears,  etc.,  which  are  very  dangerous,  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  dresses,  hair,  etc,  becoming  entangled  therein.  Ma- 
chine repairers  in  this  country  are  paid  $16.50  to  $10.50  per  week, 
and  England  pays  $10  to  $12  for  the  same  work;  $7.50  to  $8.50  is 
paid  here  for  girl  operators  on  stickers,  and  in  England  $5.40  per 
week  is  paid,  and  from  this  the  operator  is  obliged  to  take  sufficient 
to  pay  a  girl  teudOT,  and,  in  additiim,  to  pay  the  concern  for  whidi 
she  works  12%  cents  per  week  for  the  gas  used  in  heating  the  stickers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  further  the  difference  in  wages  in 
detail,  but  there  are  many  other  people  employed,  such  as  rollers,  in- 
spectors,  packers,  and  whiteners,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  in 
the  wages  paid  is  about  the  same.  In  addition,  what  I  have  heretofore 
said  in  relation  to  hooks  and  eyes  as  to  cost  of  paper,  paper  boxes, 
etc,  applies  in  the  case  of  the  manuftu^ure  of  pins  and  making  them 
ready  for  the  market. 

I  would  sdso  add  that  the  actual  figures,  as  compiled  bv  the  com- 
pany I  am  representing,  show  that  33  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost 
of  a  pack  of  pins  is  hand  labor  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  possi- 
bility of  its  ever  being  done  automatically  is  very  remote. 

The  market  for  the  American  manufacturer  of  pins  is  entirely  the 
hcHne  market,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  pins  manufactured  in  this  country  are  exported,  and  those 
oiuT  in  certain  forms  to  meet  certain  conditions. 

Even  with  the  present  dutv  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  pins 
imported  into  this  country,  the  government  reports  snowing  the  f<d- 
lowing  imports  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 : 

Tear  ending  Jane  30 —  Vkiaet. 

1898  -   ?12r..  ^.19.00 

1809     iiT.aso.no 

inoo   __  i:io,  2(14.20 

1901     i;i2. 102.00 

1902   1.T4.0H3.00 

1908    12S.22ft.38 

1904  -    i:tS.  724.  riO 

1905   _  i:{S.  4.^1.00 

1900   14!>.  4n:t.  r)0 

1907   l."ir).  TliS.  M 

1908    ir.l.77S.H6 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  government  statistics  just  the 
proportion  of  the  foregoing  values  as  applies  to  pins  only  niul  not  to 
hairpins,  safety  pins,  hat  pins,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  very  lar^^c 
proportion  of  these  values  does  apply  to  pins  solely,  and  carefuiiy 
gathered  statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  pins  imported  is  move 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  pins  manufactun'd  in  this 
country. 

I  am  instructed  to  state  to  your  committee  by  the  company  T  repre- 
sent that  any  further  statistics  or  details  in  relation  to  the  method  or 
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manner  of  production  or  to  its  cost  will  be  very  readily  given  your 
committee  upon  request,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  most  respectfully 
urge  upon  your  committee,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  necessity 
to  the  maniifacturers  in  this  country  of  retaining  the  duties  as  now 
existing  both  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon  pins. 
Bespect  fully  submitted. 

American  Pin  Company, 
By  John  P.  Kellogg,  Its  Attorney. 


LEAD. 

[Parnf;rn|>lis  isi  niiil  1S2.1 

THE  TACOXA  CEAKBEB  OF  COMMERCE  AHB  BOAAD  OF  TRADE 
PROTESTS  AGAnrST  REDUCTIOV  OF  BUTT  OV  LEAD. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  A'ovemher  S3,  1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

t'/t airman  Woi/m  ami  Mi  ami  Committee^  Waxhi/ii/fotK-D.O.: 

The  Tacoma  Chamber  nf  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  desires  to 
join  ir  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead  and  desires 
to  state  that  it  is  our  firm  beliof  if  the  duty  on  lend  is  reduced  it  will 
surely  close  down  the  lea<l  mines  of  the  N()rthw('st  and  sloj)  develop- 
ments of  the  lead  mines  of  Alaska,  which  are  now  in  their  infancy. 
Higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  as  against  Mexico,  Australia, 
and  Spain  would  make  competition  with  these  foreign  countries 
impossible  for  us. 

Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Traps. 

Letters  and  telegrams  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  foHowinfr:  Lewis  E.  Anbury,  state  mineralogist  of  Cah- 
fomia;  Board  of  Trade  of  Silverton,  Colo.;  Dunkin  Mining  Com- 
pany,  Leadville,  Colo. ;  The  Luema  Mining  Company,  Ijcadville,  Colo.; 
San  Juan  Mining  Association,  Silverton,  Colo.;  T.  S.  Wood,  Jjead- 
ville,  Colo.;  Spokane  (Wash.)  Stock  Exchange;  The  Aburdix  G.  M. 
and  M.  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  E.  I.  Palmer,  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  The  American 
National  Bank,  Leadville,  Colo.;  Weber  Club,  Ogden,  Utah;  Durango 
(Colo.)  Board  of  Trade;  Z.  F.  Higginbotham  &  Sons,  Fertile,  Mo.; 
Denver  (Cold.)  Chambor  of  Commerce;  Commercial  Club,  Salt  Lake 
City ,  Utah ;  New  MonarchMining Company ,  Lead  ville,  Colo. ;  Utah  Mine 
Operators'  Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  James  Long,  Potosi, 
Mo.;  J.  F.  Callbrenth,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Secretary  American  Mining 
Congress;  Helena  (Mont.)  Commercial  Club;  Madison  Land  and  Lead 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Colorado  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Denver,  Colo. ;  Hon.  John  C.  Cutler.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  governor  of 
Utah;  Southeast  Missouri  l^ead  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Missoula,  Mont.;  L.  W.  Hutton,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Parks  Brothers,  Spokane,  Wash.;  East  Pacific  Mining  Company, 
Helena,  Mont. ;  William  A.  Nicliolls,  Spokane.  Wash. ;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Montana  Mine  Ownors'  Association,  Helena, 
Mont.;  Exchange  National  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash, 
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TAXES  K.  HASBEK,  FR£D£BZCKTOWH,  MO..  THI17XS  KEXOVAL  OP 
OUIT  fBOK  LEAD  WOULD  CBIFFLE  DniUSTBT. 

Fbedehicktown,  Mo.,  Socemher  SO,  190S. 

Hon.  Skrbko  Payne, 

CJiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sib:  I  have  just  been  unofficially  notifieil  that  on  November 
25  there  is  to  be  a  hearing  before  your  committee  at  Washington, 
and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  duty  of  1|  tviits  per 
pound  upon  lead.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  for  the  Inck  of  time 
I  can  only  state  a  few  facts,  but  the  proof  of  theiii  can  easily  be 
produced. 

The  condition  of  things  reeulating  our  own  affairs  will,  I  think, 
portray  pretty  fairly  those  oi  \xy  far  the  majority  of  lead-mining 
companies  as  to  numbers. 

There  are,  1  know,  a  few  who  could,  I  believe,  make  money  under 
almost  any  conditions,  and  even  if  the  tariflf  was  entirely  removed 
could  still  manage  to  do  so,  but  the  Isr^  majority  of  us  would  be 
obliged  to  shut  down  permanently.  These  few  companies  were 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  their  possession  of  ground  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  lead-bearing  rock.  It  is  their  good  fortune,  and 
no  one  of  your  committee  would  for  a  moment  question  it.  It  ia 
what  all  the  companies  are  looking  and  hoping  for  and  but  few  ever 
find. 

We  are  compelled  year  after  year  to  mine  an  ore  that  would  not 
avera^  in  lead  over  2  cent  of  the  rock  actuallv  taken  out,  and 
few  of  the  many  companies  ene^aged  in  the  biiisine^s  for  the  past  num- 
ber of  prosperous  years  have  done  more  than  come  out  even,  without 
considering  the  interest  upon  their  money  invested. 

Many  things  that  may  not  appear  to  your  committee  do  actually 
occur  to  most  of  these  companies.  They  are,  as  is  well  known, 
almost  always  located  in  isolated  rural  districts  and  become  at  once 
the  almost  sole  means  of  building  up  the  community,  both  from  the 
direct  support  of  the  operatives  as  well  as  furnishing  the  bulk  of 
taxable  property  for  schools  and  all  other  improvements,  and  the 
local  authorities  are  never  slow  to  tax  foreign  capital. 

The  present  protection  as  to  duty  and  any  sudden  or  gradual  raise 
in  the  marketable  price  of  lead,  I  nave  found,  very  seldom  benefited 
the  producer  as  much  as  the  operatives,  for  they,  too,  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  conditicms  by  demanding  higher  and 
still  higher  wages. 

It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  say  that  the  lead-mining  companies  generally 
beheve  in  your  absolute  justice  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  also  my  belief 
that  if  you  reduce  the  duty  upon  lead  you  would  put  the  majority  of 
us  out  of  business. 

Tours,  very  truly,  Jas.  M.  ITaudkn. 
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THE  CLOUD  CXTT  XIKESS'  UITIOV,  LEADVUIE,  COIO..  TEIHZS 
injTT  OH  LEAS  SHOULD  BE  IVCBEASED. 

[Tclecram.] 

Lbadville,  Colo.,  November  1908, 

Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  - 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee ^ 

Washington^  />. 

On  behalf  of  the  mine  workers  of  this  district  we  earnestly  urge 
that  the  present  duty  on  lead  not  only  be  maintained,  but  if  pcesible 
increased.  We  also  urge  the  adoption  of  a  sufficient  tariff  on  zinc  to 
permit  of  its  being  pr(^uced  prontably  in  this  State.  Anv  reduction 
in  tariff  would  completely  demoralize  mining  in  this  district  and 
throw  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employment ;  therefore  it  is  absolutelr 
necessary  that  our  industrv  be  protected,  more  especially  the  leul 
and  zinc  mining.  Any  other  action  by  your  committee  will  result 
disastrously. 

Ci-ouD  City  Miners'  Unioh, 
By  Thos.  Powehs,  Secretary. 

THE  SFOKAHE  CHAHBEB  OF  COHMEKCE  imOES  BETEHTIOV  OF 
FBESENT  DUTIES  OH  LEAD  OBES  AHD  LEAD  BULLIOH. 

Spokane,  November  17,  1908. 

COMHUTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Whereas  the  United  States  produces  more  lead  annu- 
ally than  it  consumes;  and 

Whereas  the  lead-mining  industry,  employing  thousands  of  men  at 
high  wages,  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  fair  price  for  lead  bullion; 
and 

Whereas  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead  ores  and  lead  bullion 
would  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity, which  in  turn  would  cause  many  mining  properties  now  being 
operated  at  a  profit  to  be  shut  down  and  thus  cause  gi-eat  pecuniary 
loss  to  thousands  of  investors,  as  well  as  take  away  emploTment  of 
thousands  and  cause  a  reduction  in  wages  to  miners  employecf  in  mines 
which  would  survive  under  the  new  regime:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  memlxirs  concurring,  that  we  earnestly  protest  against  any 
revision  of  the  tariff  which  s^hall  reduce  the  present  duty  of  1^  cente 
per  pound  on  lead  ores  and  2^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  bullion;  be  it 
further 

Resolved^  That  we  urf^e  our  Senators  and  Coiigrossmen  to  vote 
against  any  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lend  ores  or  lend  bul- 
lion; that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  to-Sereno  E,  Payne,  chiiirnian  Ways  and' Means 
Counnittec  of  the  House  of  lieiirescntativos ;  also,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  its  in- 
doi'semcuL 

Board  of  Tkustees, 
By  F.  E,  GooDALLj  President. 

L  G.  MoNnoE,  Secretary.  D-gtzedbyGoogle 
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8UTEKEHT  OFC.  S.  AIXEH,  Qg  BAIT  lAKE  CITY.  UTAH,  BSU- 
TlVJf  TO  LEAD  MlNiJIG  XADUtRL'KT. 

Friday,  November  Z7,  1908. 
Mr.  I  appear  on  the  subject  of  lead.   Gentlemen  of  the 

committee,  I  had  not  expected  to  present  this  question  except  with 
particular  reference  to  the  miners  of  Utah. 
The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  is  itf 
Mr.  Au^EK.  I  believe  it  is  paragraphs  181  and  182.  I  have  here 
a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Salt  Lake 
City,whicli  1  will  file  in  the  record,  which  simply  illustratea  the  oom- 
monpoeition  of  the  people  of  Utah. 

(Tiie  reaolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

8alt  Lake  Citt,  Uuh,  Jfofember  Si,  iiWS. 

BnL  Sekeho  Patick, 

OlMlrman  Comm«<ee  on  yfayn  and  lfean«, 

Howe  of  RepresentaHvet,  Wathingtm,  D.  O.: 
Wbereas  tbe  matter  of  redncing  tlie  present  tariff  on  lead  la  being  conaldered 
before  your  bouorable  committee, 

We.  the  undersigned,  representing  tbe  Commercial  Glnb,  of  Salt  Lalie  City, 
Utali,  as  Its  board  of  directors,  respectfully  present : 

Tbat  a  redDctlou  from  tbe  present  tariff  on  lead  will  paralyze  tbe  mining 
budastry  of  this  State,  bringing  disaster  to  tbousanda  of  men  employed  and  to 
all  Indostries  wblcta  in  a  measure  are  associated  wltb  mining ; 

Tbat  dnrine  tbe  year  1907  tbe  lead  production  of  tbe  State  of  Utab  amonnted 
to  eO,000  tons,  Talued  at  |e,O0CK000: 

That  Utah  ranks  third  in  tbe  prodnction  of  lead  In  tbe  United  States,  tbe 
total  prodnction  of  which  Is  rained  at  $38,000,000  for  tbe  year  lfK>7 : 

Tbat  the  industry  has  been  made  possible  by  tbe  tariff  on  tbe  metal  lead,  and 
tbat  an  industry  made  possible  by  protection  la  as  worthy  of  preservation  as  It 
was  of  creation ; 

That  the  prosperity  of  tbe  entire  United  Statea  ia  dependent  In  a  marked  way 
m  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  mining  Industry. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Cnnimerclal  Glnb,  of  Salt  TiSke  City.  I.'tah. 
by  its  board  of  govemors,  enmestlj-  i»eiitloD  your  honorable  iMidy  for  a  miilnte- 
nanee  of  the  preemt  lead  tariff  acbedale,  and  pray  that  the  iute^ty  of  so  vital 
an  Industry  be  preserved  to  tbe  citlEens  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

I  was  asked  by  the  Mine  Operators'  Association  of  Utah,  com- 
prising practically  all  the  operators  of  that  State,  to  present  as  well 
as  I  might  their  position  in  this  matter,  and  the  secretary  of  that 
organization  has  prepared  a  statement  of  facts  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain  them  from  the  data  at  hand  in  that  city,  which  I  also 
will  file. 

yVe  are  not  here  asking  that  there  be  an^  increnno  in  the  tariff, 
Blthough  we  are  all  tariff  |)eople.  The  presulent  of  tlie  Mine  Oiier- 
ators'  Association  of  Utah  is  a  Democrat,  and  many  of  the  niem()ers 
are  Democrats.  Many  of  them  are  Repnblicans.  Thev  are  all  unan- 
imous in  their  position  in  this  matter.  I  had  expecteil  iluit  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Idaho  would  be  here  and  present  the  ccnoral  aspects  of 
this  matter,  and  I  would  deal  entirely  with  the  local  situation  in 
Utah.  Therefore  I  am  not  as  thoroughly  prepared  as  I  otherwise 
mi^t  have  been  on  the  ^neral  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  to  whom  you 
refer? 

Mr.  AxxEN.  I  do  not  know.  They  sent  a  delegation  here,  but  they 
are  out  banqueting,  I  believe,  to-night. 
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Tlie  CuAiKMAN.  That  is  a  g:ood  place  to  be. 

Mr.  AU'EN.  Yes:  I  would  Tike  to  be  there- myself.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
iH^tween  tons  of  lead  and  tons  of  lead  ore.  I  noticed  yesterday  there 
^vas  some  confiiRion  of  thon^rht  because  that  distinction  was  not 
noted  in  another  discn'ision  that  went  on. 

In  litOfl  there  were  n:>0,000.000  tons  of  lead  produced  in  the  United 
Statps.  We  imported  84,000,000,  in  round  terms.  That  is,  our  pro- 
duction now  is  about  82  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  and  we  import 
about  18  per  cent,  which  shows  that  the  tariff  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  imported  ores  dry  ores  or  wet  ores? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  ores  are  wet  before  thev  go  into  the  furnaces. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  IV-rhaps  you  are  using  the  word  "dry  "  in  one  sense 
and  I  in  another. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  of  the  flu.xing  ores. 
Mr.  Allen.  Lend  is  a  flu.xing  ore.  Lead  is  a  wet  ore  in  that  sense. 
The  Chairman.  All  lead? 
Mr.  Allen.  All  lead. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  some  lead  ore  that  they  use  for  flux- 
ing rather  than  others? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  lead  ore  act«  as  a  ^therer  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  lead  ores  are  mixed  sometimes  with  what  smelter  men  call  "  dry 
ores  "  to  collect  the  gold  and  silver  that  are  in  the  dry  ores. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  is  neces.sary  to  have  those  fluxing  ores  in  order 
to  smelt,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AxJLEN.  Yes ;  but  we  can  get  plenty  of  them  out  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  can  get  plenty  of  them  in  the  United  States. 
The  Cilairhan.  But  they  do  import  them  generally  now,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  generally. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  portion  of  the  importations  are  fluxing 

ores,  are  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  A  large  importation  of  what? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  a  large  percentage  of  the  importations  are 
fluxing  ores,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  There*  is  Gl.OOO  tons  of  lead  ore  which  comes  in  frcnn 
Mexico,  for  instance — C1,000  tons  of  lead,  I  mean;  I  do  not  know  how 
many  tons  of  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Does  no  lead  ore  come  in? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lead  ore  comes  in? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  not  find  the 
statistics. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  I  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  about  this  questi<H); 
I  have  not  looked  it  up  for  twelve  years.  Then  we  went  into  it  very 
thoroughly,  and  this  committee  thought  1  cent  a  pound  on  lead  ore 
was  a  very  Iiigli  duty.  The  Senate  put  on  1^  cents,  and  the  House 
finally  yielded.  At  that  time  we  made  up  our  minds  that  a  duty  of  1 
cent  was  a  very  hiph  duty  on  those  lead  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  We  imported  127,190,540  pounds  of  lead  ore  and 
base  bullion  in  1007. 

The  Chairman.  I^ad  in  ore. 
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Mr.  Ra^cdeij-.  That  is  right 

The  Chairma?;.  Do  you  know  what  the  consumption  of  the  United 

States  is  ? 

Mr.  Ai.r.K7<;.  It  is  about  435,000  tons  of  lead. 

The  CnAiRMA>ff.  In  ore? 

Mr.  Auj527.  I^ad. 

The  CiiAiRSf  A>7.  Oh,  the  smelted  leadf 

Mr.  Alle?*  .  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmats.  That  is  made  from  this  American  product;  and 
what  imported  ores  are  smelted? 

Mr.  Ai-LEJi.  There  were  82,000  tons  of  lead  imported  in  1006. 

The  CHAiRsf  AN.  We  will  get  at  those  figures.  I  was  only  trying 
to  pet  my  bearings. 

Mr.  llruL.  It  is  at  pa^  224. 

Mr.  Allk>i.  The  question  of  the  comparative  wages  paid  in  Mexico 
(from  -which  our  chief  imi>orts  come)  and  the  wages  m  the  West,  in 
the  United  States,  is  very  interesting.  I  can  not  speak  of  the  wages 
of  Missouri.    The  scale  of  wages  which  I  will  give  applies  to  the 
intemno\uitain  States.   The  miners  in  Mexico  receive  from  75  cents 
to  $1  Mexican.    That  is  S7i  cents  to  50  cents  in  United  States  money. 
The  mine  bos-ses  receive  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 — 62i  cents  to  75  rents 
American  money.    Hoister  runners  and  pump  men  receive  from 
$1.25  to  $2  Mexican — half  as  much  American  money.   The  common 
mine  laborer  receives  50  cents  a  day  Mexican,  or  25  cents  a  day  Ameri- 
can money. 

This  is  a  showing  that  was  made  before  the  Dingley  committee  in 
1897.  I  have  not  been  able  to  place  my  hands  upon  anything  later, 
but  I  find  this  in  a  report  iRsiied  by  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  dated  1901 : 

BDt  it  Is  true  that  with  tbe  great  mass  of  Mexican  laborer*  there  hai  been 
but  little,  it  anj,  cfaantce  In  the  amount  of  wnKes  paid. 

Showing  that  up  to  that  time  (1904)  the  wages  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  and  miner  had  not  increased.  The  comparative  wages  of  the 
American  miners  and  other  men  about  the  mines  are  as  follows: 
Shaft  men  get  from  $4  to  $5  per  day,  according  to  whether  it  is  a 
wet  or  a  dry  shaft.  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  miner,  I  understand  tlio 
business  

The  Chairuan.  Are  they  ever  paid  by  the  ton  for  mining? 
Mr.  Allen.  Not  very  much  in  these  mines;  but  contract  work  is 
done,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  contract  price  per  ton  when  tliey 
are  paid  by  the  ton? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  it.  I  think  that  is  done  in  Missouri  as  much  as  it  is 
anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  it  says  here  that  the  "  lead  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1905  amounted  to  about  300,000  iihort  tons,  which  is 
about  the  average  yearly  output."  Does  that  conform  to  your  uiulcr- 
Ftanding? 

Sfr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir:  but  it  was  a  little  higher  in  1906. 
The  CiTAiKMAN  (reading) : 

Notwithstanding  this  lai^  prodnct,  it  la  not  enough  lead  to  aiippty  the  home 
deniand,  the  lack  being  supplied  by  ImiHirtatlons  ot  ore  and  M<>xl('Hn  base 
bullicHi. 
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Is  that  trnet 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman  (reading) : 

Thla  country  also  export!  lead  ore,  tn  IttOT  Uie  eximrtotlon  of  lend  ore  and 
base  bullion  reaching  the  total  ot  80.638,407  pounds,  valued  at  |1.070^77. 

Is  that  correct,  or  do  you  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  know  it  as  other  people  know  it. 

The  Chairman  (riding) : 

Of  this  exportation  the  United  Kingdom  took  37.049.7^  pounda,  Gemiany 
comlns  next  with  17,872,543,  and  Japan  next  with  6,3iM>,874. 

Is  that  correct^  or  do  you  not  know  about  those  figures?  I  do  not 
want  you  to  say  it  is  correct  unless  you  know. 
Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  not  enough  lead 
ore  in  this  country  and  can  not  mine  enough  to  supply  our  demand, 
and  have  had  to  get  it  from  abroad! 

Mr.  Allen.  W  e  get  some. 

The  Chairman.  We  get  quite  a  considerable  "  some." 

Mr.  Allen.  The  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.  It  allows  some  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  to  pay  them,  no  matter  what  the 
tariff  is,  and  we  have  got  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Allkn.  Blacksmiths  and  carpenters  receive  from  $4  to  $5  per 
day.  Kngineers  receive  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day.  Miners  receive 
from  $2.75  to  $-1^  per  day.  Laborers  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  price  of  lead  now? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  was  4.3,  the  last  quotation  I  saw. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Has  it  increased  or  decreased  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  has  decreased  within  the  last  year.  It  has  decreased 
some  within  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  much  has  it  decreased  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  average  price  of  lead  in  1906  was  5.7  cents;  and  in 
1907  it  was  about  5.75. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Has  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  lead  closed  down 
any  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  Western  States? 

Air.  Allen.  It  closed  down  several  in  the  State  of  Utah  that  I 
per.sonally  know  of. 

Mr.  BoNYKOE.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  all  the  other  Inters 
mountain  States! 

Mr.  Allen.  So  I  have  understood. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Does  that  account  for  the  fact  that  we  did  not,  per- 
haps, consume  all  of  the  lead  that  we  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  have  a  tendency  that  way. 

The  Chairhan.  Lead  is  a  material  that  is  used*  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  lead  is  not  used  for  paint  as  much  as  it  used  to 
be;  but  it  is  used. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  That  is  on  account  of  the  hiph  price? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  understand  it  is  because  they 
have  found  better  substitutes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  sought  cheaper  substitutes?  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  paint  men  say  "  better  "  substitutes. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  that  may  be  on  some  peoples  houses,  but 
not  on  mine.  Now,  they  use  it  in  plumbing,  and  they  use  it  exten- 
sively for  building  purposes,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  And  it  is  as  universally  used  as  any  metal! 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  is  used  commonly. 

The  Cbaibuan.  And  the  use  of  lead  i>ipe  in  connection  with  elec- 
tric wiring,  for  lighting  purposes,  has  increased  immensely,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  say  on  that  subject.  The  growth  of  tonnage 
in  the  production  of  lead  in  the  State  of  Utah  has  oeen  very  marked 
under  the  Dinglcv  tariff.  In  tibe  year  1895—1  omit  1894,  bocaui^e  it 
was  not  a  normal  year — ^there  were  31,305  tons  of  lead  produced  in 
Utah.  There  has  oeen  a  pretty  steady  increase  in  the  production, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  each  year,  until  in  the  year  1907,  accord- 
ing to  the  advanced  leaflet  of  the  Geological  Survey,  there  were 
61,699  tons  produced.  The  production  of  this  lead  comes  from  lend 
ore,  copper  lead  ore,  and  lead  zinc  ore.  Then  there  is  a  very  little 
zinc  ore  produced  in  our  State  which  contains  ^Id  and  silver,  but 
not  enough  to  make  any  appreciable  variations  m  the  computations, 
and  I  have  carried  that  along  with  it.  In  the  year  1906.  upon  which 
I  have  based  my  figures  because  those  are  more  complete,  we  pro- 
duced 125,342,836  pounds  of  lead  or  164  pounds  of  lead  per  ton  of 
ore,  and  this  contained  68,340  ounces  of  gold  or  0.089  ounces  of  gold 
per  ton.  This  lead  also  carried  with  it  9,406,758  ounces  of  silver,  or 
12.27  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  That  is,  82  per  cent  of  the  silver  pro- 
duced in  Utah  came  from  lead  ores.  Between  26  and  27  per  rent 
of  the  gold  produced  in  the  State  came  from  the  same  souri*e.  The 
average  value  of  the  metals  produced  in  lead  ores  in  that  year  from 
this  State  were  as  follows:  Lead,  6.7  cents  per  pound;  gold,  $20.67 
per  ounce;  silver,  67  cents  per  ounce. 

The  value  of  the  contents  per  ton  was:  Lead,  $9.32;  gold,  $1.84, 
and  silver,  $8.22,  making  a  total  value  of  each  ton  of  lead  ore  pro- 
duced of  $19.38. 

It  cost  the  miner  to  produce  this  ore  as  follows:  Ten  per  cent 
deduction  from  the  price  of  lead  cost  him  93  cents,  and  5  per  cent 
deduction  from  the  price  of  gold  cost  him  9  cents  per  ton;  5  per 
cent  deduction  from  the  price  of  silver  cost  him  41  cents;  average 
wagon  and  railway  haul  cost  him  $2.50  per  ton ;  sampling,  .50  cents  a 
ton;  smelting,  $8  a  ton,  and  mining,'  $3.50  a  ton.  Some  of  those  fi;r- 
ures  are  estimates  of  my  own,  but  tney  are  well  within  the  facts  tuid 
the  sum  total  is  conservative.  The  total  cost,  then,  to  the  miner  whs 
$15.93,  and  he  received  $19.38  per  ton,  which  would  lenve  an  appar- 
ent profit  of  $3.45  per  ton.  from  this  should  be  taken  at  k'.i-it  10 
per  cent  for  writing  off  the  property.  A  mine  is  not  like  a  farm. 
The.langer  you  mine  it  the  less  you  have.  The  longer  a  farni  is 
worked  the  better  it  should  be,  and  any  careful  business  man  will 
write  off  at  least  10  per  cent  of  his  mine  each  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Kow,  Mr.  Witness,  do  you  say  that  a  ton  of  lead  only 
costs  $19! 

Mr.  Allen.  A  ton  of  lead  ore.  That  is  the  point  I  spoke  of  awiiile 
•go.  I  am  talking  about  lead  ore. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lead  is  there  in  it? 
Mr.  Allen.  Eight  per  cent,  on  the  average  for  that  year. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  thouffht  you  said  a  ton  of  lead  cost  that. 
Mr.  Allen.  I^ad  ore. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  was  g^oing  to  ask  you  what  about  the  man  who 
testified  here  that  it  amt       the  other  day? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  we  take  off,  then,  the  10  per  cent  for  amortization, 
as  it  is  sometimes  inlled,  we  have  $3.10  per  ton  for  eHcli  ton  of 
ore  mined  in  1!MH>.  which  comes  to  the  miner.  But  during  this 
year  the  price  of  lead  was  abnormallv  high — about  a  cent  and  a  half 
higher  than  it  has  averaged  during  tlie  last  fifteen  years.  The  price 
of  lead  to-day  is  4.3  cents  per  pound.  In  liKMi  it  averaged  j>.7.  We 
can  not  exjKTt,  on  the  average,  that  lead  will  be  much  more  than  4.3 
per  pound,  even  with  the  present  tariff.  If  we  take  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  lead  in  1906  and  the  price  of  lead  to-day  it 
would  re<hice  the  profit  per  ton  on  the  ore  produced  that  year  $2.25 
per  ton — $"i.'29  to  be  exact. 

Thei"e  is  another  thing:  AVhen  this  lead  ore  was  produced  the 
average  value  of  silver  was  67  cents  an  ounce.  To-day  it  is  50  cents, 
or  less.  That  represents  a  loss  on  each  ton  of  ore,  of  the  same  aver- 
age value  as  we  produced  in  1906,  of  $2.09. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  silver  is  there  in  the  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  12,27  ounces.  So  that  if  these  two  reductions  in  the 
value  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  1906,  or  a  similar  tonnage,  should 
come  at  the  same  time,  it  would  more  than  wipe  out  all  the  profit  that 
was  made  upon  the  766,530  tons  of  lead  ore  produced  in  Utah  in  1906. 
And  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist,  and  the  relative  value  of 
labor  in  Mexico  and  Utah,  the  miners  of  Utah  wish  to  ask  this  com- 
mittee that  the  tariff  on  lead  be  not  interfered  with.* 

Now,  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  Mexican  labor.  It  is  sometimes 
called  incompetent.  In  some  branches  it  is  the  most  competent  mining 
labor  in  the  world.  There  is  no  man  who  knows  ore  as  well  as  the 
Mexican.  There  are  no  set  of  men  in  the  world  that  will  sort  ore 
equally  with  the  Mexicans.  They  will  not,  under  their  own  leader- 
ship, (Jo  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  American  miner,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  American  bosses,  and  through  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  American  methods,  the  Mexican  miner  to-day  is 
approaching  nearer  to  the  ability  of  the  American  miner  than  he  did 
ten  years  ago;  and  his  wages  have  not  increased. 

'Sir.  Clark.  Mr.  Allen,  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  Mexican 
can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  a  man  of  your  size  or  a  man  of  my 
size,  do  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  say  that 

ifr.  Clark.  That  is  what  your  statement  would  amount  to. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  T  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  under  Ameri- 
can lendership,  and  with  American  machinery  and  appliances,  Mex- 
ican labor  had  approached  the  capacity  of  American  lauor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  any  leadership  Avhatevor.  or  any  circumstances 
whatever,  a  man  of  the  size  of  the  average  Mexican  never  can  be 
made  to  do  as  much  work  as  men  of  your  size  or  men  of  mine,  can  he?* 

Mr.  Ali^n.  AVell,  I  will  take  a  little  Comishman  and  do  as  much 
work  with  him  as  I  will  with  you  or  me. 

Mr.  Cr-ARK.  T  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you.  A  man's  physical 
strength  surely  has  something  to  do  with  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  da 
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Mr.  Allen.  Another  thin^,  the  Mexican  works  from  nine  to  thir- 
teen hours  a  day  and  the  miners  in  the  intermountain  regions  work 
eight  hours  per  day. 

Afr.  Clabk.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  toa 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  the  entire  cost  of  mining 
per  ton  was? 

Mr.  Allen.  $3.50. 

Mr.  BoNYNRE.  No;  he  asked  you  for  the  entire  cost  of  mining  per 
ton. 

The  Chaibsian.  The  entire  cost  of  mining  per  ton  in  Utah — the 
labor  cost. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  cost  of  mining  is  $3.50  a  ton. 
The  Chaibmax.  How  much  does  the  lead,  in  the  ore — I  mean  the 
rough  ore — cost  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  after  it  is  elevated  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  $3.50  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  have  to  take  that  to  smelt  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  costs  on  the  average,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  $2.50  a 
ton  to  lay  that  down  at  the  smelter — that  is,  wagon  and  freight  haul; 
and  as  a  rule  both  hauls  are  necessary.  Kometiiiies  the  wagon  haul  is 
overcome  by  tramways  or  some  other  device. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  with  a  $35  duty  on  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  shown  that  if  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
are  correct,  the  miners  of  Utah  in  ICOC  barelv  somped  through.  I 
have  shown  that  with  the  present  price  of  Icncf,  whi<-n  is  tlic  avera^ 
price  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  pro6t  of  $3.10  which  we  made  in 
1006  would  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  85  cents  per  ton.  The  miners 
of  Utah  have  not  been  becoming  very  rich  on  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  does  this  smelter  belong  to,  that  you  sell  to? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  are  two  lead  smelters  in  Utah  at  present — three 
lead  smelters.  One  is  owned  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  and  one  by  the  United  States  Smelting  Comi)any,  and 
one  by — well,  that  is  called  an  independent  smelter,  at  Tintic. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  it  is  called  so.    You  do  not  think  it  is? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  all  independent  of  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  competition  on  the  price  of  lead  ore! 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  underbid  or  overbid  each  other? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  have  been  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  done  so? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Allen.  This  year,  and  last  year,  and  the  ycnr  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  get  for  their  product? 

Mr.  Alij:n.  I  do  not  know  that  I  untlerHtiind  your  qiipsfion. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  tliev  cot  for  the  lend,  the  hi^  lead,  in 
sheets,  that  they  manufacture?    wlint  do  they  gut  for  the  lead? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  sell  it  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Lead  bullion.    Now  I  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  They  sell  it  in  the  market  at  New  York  at  whatever 
is  the  prevailing  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  to-day? 

Mr.  Allen.  Four  and  three-tenths  was  the  last  quotation  I  saw. 

The  Chauui AN.  That  is  $8G  a  ton. 
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Mr.  Allen.  We  sell  it  to  them  at  10  per  cent  off.  That  is  the 
reason  I  figured  10  per  cent  off  of  the  price  to  show  what  it  cost  the 
miner.  Tney  pay  us  for  90  per  cent  oi  the  lead  in  the  ore,  and  pay 
the  New  York  quotation  less  whatever  the  contract  is — $1.25  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  say. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  regiilates  that  contract  of  $1.25  a  ton? 

Kir.  Allen.  Well,  one  miner  likes  his  contract  drawn  one  way, 
and  another  another.  They  all  get  about  the  same  thing,  but  there 
will  be  variously  worded  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  explain  that  $1.26  a  ton.  That  is 
what  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  that  is  freight  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  what     the  Mexican  price  

Mr.  Allen.  I  said  $1.25  a  hundred,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  is  the  Mexican  price  for  lead  in  ore 
landed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  under  the  tariff  

The  Chairman.  Before  the  duty  is  paid,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Altjsn.  Before  the  duty  is  paid,  it  is  usually  about  a  cent  and 
a  half  under  ours. 

The  Chairman.  One  cent  and  a  half,  what! 

Mr.  Allen.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  less. 

The  Chairman.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  less  than  yours! 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  yours  a  pound! 

Mr.  AiJJBN.  Well,  at  present  ours  is  4.3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  lead  in  the  ore,  before  it  has  been 

smelted,  landed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  purchase  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  York  price,  but  the  smelter  man  takes  off  10  per 
cent  for  loss  in  smelting,  and  then  he  takes  • 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  then  pays  for  the  lead  that  is  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  there  are  400  pounds  of  lead  they  pay  for  360 
pounds,  and  then  they  make  a  further  reduction  on  the  average,  say, 
of  $1.25  per  100  pounds — one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound — whidi 
covers  at  least  the  cost  of  f reigrht  to  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  transportntion? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  silver  is  bought  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Mexican  lead  is  landed  at  the  port,  say, 
at  1.9  cents  a  pound?    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr,  Allen.  No ;  it  costs  them  about  '2h  cents  to  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  lead?  Well,  the  government  re- 
ports say  that  it  has  landed  at  1.9,  and  the  duty  is  

Mr.  Allen.  1^  

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $38  a  ton.   The  duty  is  $35  a  ton, 
for  a  ton  of  lead  in  the  ore- 
Mr.  Allen.  No;  the  duty  is  1|  cents  a  pound. 
The  Chairman.       is  it  not? 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  No;  it  is  1^. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right— $30.  That  is  $68  a  ton.  Is  that  a 
good  deal  more  than  yours  cost  you?    [A  pause.]    Well,  that  is  ail. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Allen,  how  much  silver  do  you  say  there  is  in  a  ton 
of  this  lead  ore? 

Hr.  Allen.  The  average  for  the  year  I  gave  was  12.27  ounces. 
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Mr.  CuRK.  And  if  they  had  not  demonetized  it,  it  would  have  been 
25,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Allex.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  de- 
monetization of  silver. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  a  plain,  easy  question  to  answer  now. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  tkave  been  129.29,  if  they  had  '^monetized  it 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  never  demonetized  it,  it  would  have  been 
worth  twice  what  you  have  said  here  to-night,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  people  out  there  helped  to  demonetize  it. 


Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  makes  you 
ship  your  lead  to  New  York  I  Is  there  not  any  place  in  America  to 

ship  things  to  except  New  York! 
Mr.  Allen.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  keep  counting  it  on  %  New  York  basis, 
then? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  that  is  the  way  we  have  to  settle  for  it.  We 
sell  it  to  the  smelter.  The  smelter  buys  it  on  certain  terms.  Two  of 
the  requirements,  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  that  are  never  varied 
from,  are,  first,  that  there  shall  be  10  per  cent  taken  off,  attributed 
to  losses  in  the  smelter;  and  the  second  is  that  we  will  pay  a  certain 
amount  off  of  the  price  on  the  day  of  quotation,  which  is  attributed 
to  freight.  The  smelter  gets  the  lead  and  does  what  he  pleases  with 
it.  The  crreat  selling  agoicies  are  in  New  York.  Therefore  it  is  sent 
to  New  I  ork. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  smelter  pavs  ^ou  what  he  pleases  for  the  ore, 
too.  That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  tnisiness,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  the  anelters  in  Utah — Utah  is  the  best  smelting 
point  in  the  United  States  

Mr.  Clark.  Who  owns  it,  Guggenheim! 

Mr.  Allen.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  own 
one  plant  and  the  United  States  Refining,  Smelting  and  Mining  Com- 
pany own  another  plant,  which  have  been  in  competition  with  each 
other  for  some  three  or  four  yeai*s  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  make  lend  in  Utah  nearly  as  cheaply  as 
tfaeiy  can  in  Missouri,  can  you?  That  is  one  of  your  diiGculties,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  difficulty  with  Missouri. 
'        Clark.  You  can  not  make  lead  nearly  as  cheaply  in  Utah  as 
they  can  in  Missouri,  can  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  But  you  can  not  make  all  of  the  lead  that  is  needed  in 
the  United  States  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true.  That  is  the  reat^on  you  do  not  need  any 
tariff  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Alixn.  Well,  I  will  not  go  into  the  philosophic  question  of  the 
tariff  with  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will,  after  a  while— but  not  to-niglit.  Can  you  an- 
swer that  question?  It  is  a  plain  question.  I  can  not,  to  ^avu  my 
life,  understand  why  you  gentlemen  can  not  answer  plain  quest  ions 
when  they  are  asked  you.  You  can  not  make  lead  as  cheaply  in  Utah 
as  they  can  in  Missouri,  can  you? 
Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  BoNYNCE.  Is  not  labor  higher  in  Utah  than  it  is  inf^^^^'i! 
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Mr,  Allen.  I  think  it  is, 
Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  higher? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  is  hifiht'r  in  all  the  mountain  States  than  it  is  in 
Missouri.   There  is  less  of  it,  and  therefore  it  is  higher, 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  not  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  to  get  a  ton  of 
lea<l  in  Utah  as  it  does  in  Missouri! 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  your  question,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  relative  cost^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  never  investigate  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  been  studying  this  question  of  lead  for 
years! 

Mr.  Allen.  T  have  not.    I  have  been  a  lead  miner. 
Mr,  Clakk.  But  you  studied  it  from  time  to  time  while  you  were 
a  miner? 

Mr.  AixEN.  I  have  not  made  any  comparative  study  of  lead  min- 
ing in  Missouri  and  lead  mining  in  the  West,  because  I  was  not  inter- 
ested in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  you  lead  miners  talk  it  over  among  yourselves 
that  they  can  get  lead  out  of  the  ground  cheaper  in  Missouri  than  in 
any  other  plaw  in  America? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  know  you  can  get  lead  out  of  the  ground  cheaper 
than  we  can. 

Mr.  Clark,  Well,  that  is  all  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  you  asked  me  for  the  comparative  cost,  and  I  can 
not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  silver  mines  down  about  Marysville  carry 
enough  lead  to  pay  for  working  them  or  not.  in  Utah?  I  am  partly 
a  Utah  man  mvself.    I  have  money  sunk  out  there. 

Mr.  Allen.  ^Marysville  is  gold  country,  with  some  incidental  silver, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  turned  out  to  be  silver,  with  incidental  gold. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  In  the  beginning  it  looked 
like  it  was  a  gold  mine.  Then  the  ore  ran  more  gold  than  silver, 
very  largely  in  favor  of  the  percentage  of  gold;  but  the  deeper  down 
they  got  in  it  the  more  silver  developed  ana  the  less  gold. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  happens. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  if  the  lead  product  of  a 
silver  mine  in  that  region  will  pay  for  mining  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lead  mme  at  all  at  Marysville. 
It  is  nothing  but  silver  and  gold. 

Mr.  Clark.  Usually  silver  and  lead  are  found  in  combination  out 
in  that  western  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Usually  the  silver  is  found  if  you  find  lead,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  will  find  lead  if  you  find  silver. 

Mr.  Clark,  itow  long  have  you  been  in  this  lead  business,  do  3'ou 
say? 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  about  twenty-three  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  "When  wjifi  this  particular  company  organized  that  you 
belong  to?    Are  you  the  president  of  it? 
Mr.  Ai-len.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  When  was  it  organized? 
Mr.  Allen.  Which  one  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  belong  to  more  than  one,  we  will  take  them  one 
at  a  time,  and  you  name  them.  Digitized  by  CjOOgie 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  am  manager  of  five  different  properties. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  is  invested  in  all  five  properties? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer  that  question,  U'cau>c  I 
have  not  had  the  records.  I  know  there  is  one — but  that  is  not  u  lead 
mine.  You  -would  not  care  for  that  You  want  the  lead  niiiies 
alone.  The  Old  Jordan  lead  mine  is  capitalized,  I  believe,  fur 
$1,500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  make  out  of  it  last  year! 

Mr.  Allen.  "We  did  not  make  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  did  you  make  in  1907! 

Mr.  Allen.  That  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  190C? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  had  better  give  it  away,  then. 

Mr.  Allen.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  yVhat  are  you  keeping  it  for,  if  you  can  not  make 

money  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  we  are  making  money  now, 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making  now? 
Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  tliat.   I  am 
a  servant.   We  made  a  little  profit  last  month,  and  we  will  continue 
to  make  some.    Now,  I  will  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Clark,  that  up  to 
about  September  of  this  year  we  were  prof'iMctin^  and  dcvelopinc  the 
mine  and  getting  ready.   It  is  an  olu  mine  which  we  were  retievel- 
oping,  ana  we  have  now  got  it  in  shape  so  that  it  will  pay  under 
the  l^sis  of,  say,  4.3  or  4J  cents  per  pound  for  lead. 
Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  tbie  lead-mining  business  the  best  busiiio^^  in 


Mr.  Allen.  I  would  rather  have  a  good  copper  mine. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  rather  have  a  gola  mine  that  ran  08  per 
cent  gold,  too,  I  guess.  Well,  that  is  all.  If  you  will  not  tell,  all 
right. 

Air.  Hill.  Are  the  Mexican  ores  silver  and  ^old  benring? 

Mr.  Allen.  Usually  they  are  quite  rich  in  silver.  They  are  some- 
times low  grade  in  silver  and  not  usually  rich  in  gold,  but  currying 
some. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  they  carried  to  the  smelter  and  smelted  there? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  that  most  of  them  are  smeltefl  at  El  Paso,  if 
they  come  across  the  border. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  same  companies  smelt  them  that  smelt  them  in 
Utah,  and  do  they  pay  the  same  price! 

Mr.  Allen.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  own 
the  El  Paso  plant 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  pay  the  same  price  in  El  Paso  that  thev  pay 
in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  At.i^en.  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know  tliat 
one  of  the  men  told  me  in  Mexico  that  there  is  groat  complaint  that 
they  do  not  have  as  ^;ood  a  smelting  rate  as  we  have  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  said  the  rate  was  $8  a  ton  in  Utah.  Did  you  mean 
a  ton  of  ore  or  a  ton  of  lead! 

Mr.  Allen.  A  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  said  you  got  160  pounds  of  lead  from  a  ton 
of  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  On  the  average,  in  1906,  we  got  104  pounds  of  lead 


Utah? 


from  each  ton  of  ore. 
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Mr.  Hill.  X>o  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  the  smelting 
companies  char^  $100  a  ton  for  smelting  the  lead? 


Mr.  Hill.  If  there  are  only  1G4  pounds  of  lead  in  a  ton  of  ore, 
and  they  pay  $8  a  ton  for  the  ore,  it  would  make  twelve  and  <»ie-half 
times  $8,  or  $100,  for  a  ton  of  lead,  or  $96.32,  say,  and  the  smelter 
would  take  all  the  lead  and  part  of  the  silver  and  part  of  the  gold. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understand  your  question  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  smelter  does  not  need  any  protection  then,  does  he? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  want  the  tariff  removed. 
That  would  protect  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  it  is  protecting  him  rather  well  now.  He  takes 
all  the  lead  there  is  and  part  of  the  silver  and  part  of  the  gold  for 
the  process  of  smelting. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  that  is  old. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  old.   We  have  known  that  for  years. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  If  you  took  the  tariff  off  he  would  still  get  lead 
from  Mexico  and  make  the  same  profit,  and  shut  down  me  lead 
mines  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  tlie  point  I  was  making  to  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  Mr.  Hill  s  question  and  your  answer  are  taken  to- 
gether, it  absolutely  makes  you  furnish  that  ore  free  to  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  have  been  paying  him  $4  or  $5  in  addition 
to  the  lead. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir.  The  total  value  of  the  ore  is  $19.38.  It  costs 
us  $15.93  to  mine,  transport,  sample,  and  smelt  that  ore.  That  leaves 
us  a  profit,  apparently,  of  $3.45.  Then  deduct  10  per  cent  of  thnt 
for  replacement  of  the  mine,  and  we  have  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.10 
for  that  year.  I  say  apparent,  because  some  of  my  figures  are  not 
absolute,  out  they  are  within  the  truth. 

Mr.  liiLL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  smelter  does  take  all  the  lead 
and  part  of  the  silver  and  gold  just  for  the  process  of  smelting,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  there  is  $9.38  difference,  I  say,  of  lead.  Tliere 
is  $9.32  worth  of  lead  in  each  ton  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  companies  been  running  for 
several  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  they  h.nve  boon  running  

The  Chairman.  Name  one  that  has  been  running  for  the  last 
twelve  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  Silver  King  and  the  Daily  West  have  been  run- 
ning ten  years. 

The  Chairmax.  Ciin  you  get  the  total  pay  roll  for  the  Silver  King 
for  the  first  six  months  of  190(i  and  the  total  output  of  the  mines 
from  your  books? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  understand  your  question.  We  do  not  own 
that  mine.    I  do  not  know  ^vllctllor  I  could  got  those  thiugs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  or  do  you  have  any  control  of  any 
mine  whatever,  or  are  you  interested  in  any  mine?  [Laughter.] 


Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  mine  that  has  been  in  operation  for  ten 
years? 

Mr.  Aii^.  Kot  a  lead  mine. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  long  has  the  oldest  of  them  been  in  opera- 
lion — of  your  lead  mines?  Ib  there  any  reason  why  you  should  con- 
ceal thisf  Why  do  you  not  answer  up? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  not  concealing  anything,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  assumed  that  I  am.  I  say  we  have  not  any  property  that  has 
been  running  that  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  longest  time  any  of  your  property 
has  been  running? 

Mr.  Allen.  As  I  stated  to  the  committee,  we  have  been  prospect- 
insin  our  lead  mine  in  Utah. 

The  Chaib^n.  In  all  five  of  them? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  only  one  of  them  that  is  a  lead  mine. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  five  or  six  that  you 
were  the  superintendent  of. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  They  are  not  all  lead  mines. 

The  Chairhan.  You  were  talking  about  lead  mines.   Well,  then, 
there  is  only  one  lead  mine,  and  that  you  have  been  prospecting  in? 
Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chahoun.  Have  you  ever  had  any  actual  experience  with  a 
lead  mine? 
Mr.  AxxEN.  Yes;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an^  gentleman  in  the  room  who  has  had? 
Mr.  RoziEB.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 


BBIEF  FILED  BT  C.  E.  ALLEN,  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  BELATIVE  TO 

LEAD  INDUUTAT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  j27,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  ANn  Means, 

AVash'mgton^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  following  statement  of  facts  pertinent  to  lend 
mining  in  I'tah  is  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  ('onmiittee  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  the  Mine  Operators'  Association  of 
Utah: 


Tomwge  of  leod  ore  mined  tn  Utah  and  reduced  in  the  UnUrd  Statea  by  ameJt- 

inff  companiea  therein. 


YtU.  Tonnkge. 

1S94.  23. 190 

1805  .  81.  306 

im   35.  578 

1807.   40. 637 

180S.   39, 29D 

ISW.   29, 987 

1900  4a  044 


VMir.  Tonnaxc. 
1001  4I>.  S70 

1902  53,914 

1903-   __  51.120 

1904.   r.i;,  470 

1905  44.  096 

1900    no,  200 

1997.-   _   61,699 


The  following  facts  concerning  the  contents  and  value  of  the  lead, 
'-zinc,  and  mc  ores  are  for  the  year  1906,  and 


lead-zinc,  copper-lead 
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are  taken  from  "  The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  1906,"  issued 
by  the  I^partinent  of  the  Interior,  IX  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  term  "  lead  ore  "  will  be  used  to  cover  all  these  ores  because  the 
tariff  affects  all  and  the  purely  zinc  ores  are  so  small  in  quantity  that 
their  inclusion  docs  not  materially  change  the  result. 

In  1906,  760,530  tons  of  lead  ores  were  mined  in  Utah. 

These  contained  the  following:  125,  34*2.836  pounds  of  lead,  or  164 

rimds  per  ton  of  ore ;  G8,  340  ounces  of  gold,  or  0.089  ounce  per  ton ; 
^  406,758  ounces  of  silver  or  12.27  ounces  per  ton. 
'  The  average  values  of  the  metals  for  the  year  were:  Lead,  5.7  cents 
per  pound ;  gold,  $20.67  per  ounce ;  silver,  07  cents  per  ounce. 

The  value  of  the  contents  per  ton  was:  Lead,  $9.32;  gold,  $1.84; 
silver,  $8.22;  total,  $19.38  per  ton. 

It  cost  the  miner  to  produce  this  ore  as  follows : 


10  per  cent  deduction  from  price  of  lend   $0.03 

D  per  cent  deductloa  from  price  of  Kold  ...  -   .  09 

5  |ier  cent  deduction  from  price  of  Bllter   .41 

Wo  pen  und  railway  haul  .   2.  GO 

Snnipling    .  00 

8mettins   8.00 

Mining   8.  SO 


Total     —  15.9a 


This  leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.45  per  ton.  From  this  should 
be  taken  at  least  10  per  cent  for  writing  off  the  capital  invested.  This 
leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.10  per  ton. 

During  this  particular  year  the  price  of  lead  was  abnormally  high. 
The  price  of  lead  to-day  is  4.3  cents  per  pound  and  is  near  its  normal 
price,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  six  years  previous  to  1906. 
Therefore  the  lead  miner  would  have  received  about  ^.25  per  ton 
less  for  his  lead  in  1906  had  it  been  a  normal  year. 

Silver  is  now  17  cents  per  oance  cheaper  than  it  averaged  during^ 
1006.  This  would  represent  a  loss  of  about  $2.09  per  ton  on  the  oro 
of  1906. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  any  reduction  in  the  lead  schedule 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  producers  in  Utah. 

Tlie  following;  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  (it'olo^cal  Survey.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  I"^nited  States, 
years  ISOO  to  1!)0(>,  and  from  chnrt  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  United  States  Geolosrical  Survey,  for  the  years  1898  to  1907, 
inclusive,  under  direction  of  Kdward  W.  Parker,  statistician  in  charce 
of  mineral  resources,  and  from  bureau  of  statistics,  State  of  T'tali, 
and  from  market  quotations,  as  per  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal. New  York  City. 

Tlie  chief  sources,  rank,  and  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1!)07  are  as  follows : 

Total  production,  365,166  short  tons,  divided  as  follows : 


i 

'  Rank. 

aia. 

33.7 
81.fi 
10.2 
14.6 
8.7 

Toni. 

ISS.OSl 
116,488 
S9,157 
6S,S49 
18.su 

ValDS. 

IdBho   ■  First  

|13,(m,4«) 
12,847.723 
6,270,630 
5,«12,a01 

Utah      Third  

Mhw^?"«"""""  -           ..   —  ... 

ed  b?^M?) 

Total  j  
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Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  the  year  1907,  $106JK>  per 
fhoTt  ton,  5.325  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  Liondon  for  the  year  1907,  £19.034  per  long  ton, 
on  basis  exdiange,  $4.84;  $82.26  per  short  ton,  4.113  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  first  nine  months  of  1008, 
$83.35  per  ^ort  ton,  4.1G7  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  the  same  period  was  £13.467  per  long 
ton,  $58.20  per  short  ton,  2.91  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead,  New  York,  4.3  cents  per  pound ;  present  price 
lead,  London,  equals  2.9  cents  per  pound  (£13  83.  9d.=£13.437  at 
$4.84). 

Average  price  lead,  1890-1802^  in  New  York,  4.252  cents  per  pound ; 
average  price  lead,  1894-1897,  m  New  York,  3.207  cents  per  pound 
(1893  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic) ;  average  price  lead,  180^1907, 
in  New  York,  4.595  cents  per  pound. 

Lead  imports  inio  United  8iat€9,  vearit  1890-1892,  tnt^uMvc. 


Ore  And  droas  — 

Pls»  aod  ban  .... 

Sbeeta,  pipe,  uid  nhnt  

Kototberwiaespeelfled  


Potmdi. 


TbIm. 


10S,007.«3t  12.902,248 


 I  2*,2T8,5(i6 


ToUL. 


8w,aoe 

24,201 
3.803 


pries  per 
pound. 


CtitU. 
S.T38 
8.B1 
4M 


•190.8a2,]71  3,TS».0(a 


■  05,401  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  yearg  1890-1892,  inclusive, 

Mannfactores  of  lead  $608, 292 

PigB,  bars,  and  old  lead    None. 


Lead  imports  into  the  Vntted  States,  years  1894-1897,  inclusive. 
[Tear  1803  atmormil  bMaiue  of  panic:] 


Ore  and  droH  —  ~-  

Flfs  and  ban  


SheeU,  pfpe.  and  tbot  

Hot  ouierwiw  ipadllod  


TotaJ  


PoaiMl*. 


14(1.937,3!©  !  |2,291,mrt 

175,321.74  1  I  S.iW.Vl;! 

303,060  14.940 

   2.1»7D 


Jirlrc  Iter 
pound. 


Cen  tt. 
l.M 
1.07 
4.11 


•3S3,«S3,12t     5,783.130  I  


■  161,312  tona. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  ]89i-1897,  inclusive. 

Manafactnres  of  lead   —  —   $r>fir>.  IiiKS 

PI91,  bars,  and  old  lead     —  _     757,  W6 


Total    1,703,541 
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Lead  imports  into  United  States,  yean  1898-1906,  inelutive. 
[1007  ■tatisllcB  not  aTftllablc] 


POODdl. 

8j,076,SW 
1,172,'!^ 

Valm. 

Arerate 
potuKI. 

Ore  anil             ,        n    ■      ,  , 

PIciUHlbara     _   

¥4,223.183 
U,(U6 

CmU. 
8.0U 
S.0G8 

*.2B7 

NototberwlMSpodlled-  „    

Tom            .  .  .  „  

28,81o 

■107,471,SS1 

6,958,100 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  J898-X906,  iw^usivc. 
Manufactures  of  lend  


PiSB,  ban,  and  old  lead. 
Total  


$4,  IDT.  223 
G23.1G0 

4,830,380 


Sources  and  guantiiica  of  imports  of  lead,  -year  1906. 


Beflned  p\t  lead: 

UnlleJ  Kingdom  

OennaD;   

Other  EuroiwBii  couDtrlw—.  

Ore  tnd  biM  bullion: 


Poandi. 


,8fi2.Tl» 
,006,360 
,DSO,in:t 


Ilrlthh  Nortb  Amerlea— 


South  Anwrica  

MiittUuMOiu  other  eouotrln  

ToUI  


18. 


SU,244 

  i  133,212.529 

815,266 


Total 
pouadi. 


lo. 770,412 


1:^,342,085 
147,462 


Ton*. 


7,8K> 


7«,in 

J3 


108,988.000 


81, U« 


01  tha  abom 80,780,418  poonda  (34,806  toDi)  wai  baportaa  and  anterad  for  conmoiptiOB,  TaliiMl 

atn.TaB.sse. 

Summary  of  general  statistics,  lead  industry,  year  1906. 
(In  short  tona.) 

Production  (350,153  tons,  at  ^14  per  ton)  $3».017,442 

Imports  entered  for  consumption  (34,805  tons)   1,738,200 


Ilxports  deducted 


41,6ri5,TS3 
775,776 


Net  value  for  year_^   40, 870, 002 


The  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  production  and  first  in  the 
consumption  of  lead,  producing  35.3  per  cent  of  the  worId*s  produc- 
tion and  consuming  fl7  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

The  mines  of  Spain,  Kngland,  and  Germany  furnish  the  bulk  of 
European  product  of  lead. 
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Lnd  per 


SIlTtr  pv 


UO»-1S0!'- 


18B8-1U07  -™  

im  fOrat  nine  montba)  

Piuent  price —  — —  — — ... — 


IKmiMl. 

oaneo. 

Cnta. 

«.n 

S.207 

«.17 

eo.u 

4.100 

■  ia03  w«i  ma  abaormal  jmr.  due  to  panle. 

Utah's  lead  production,  1007,  59,157  tons;  Utah's  silver  producti(m, 
1907,  11,925,480  ounces. 

Hepeal  of  tariff  coupled  with  present  low  price  of  silver  will  mean 
loss  to  the  State  of — 

JjeaA,  GO.OO0  tons  yearly,  at  $30  per  ton  fl.  ADO. 000 

surer,  12,000,000  ounces,  at  14  cents  per  ounce   l.USO.  000 

Total   8,480,000 

.  A  complete  shut  down  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  State  of — 

00.000  tons  lead  yearly,  nt  tSO  per  ton  9.1.1(10,000 

12.ono.000  ounces  silver,  nt  50  cenrt  per  ounce   0.  tKK).  000 

100.000  ounces  gold,  at  $20  iier  onnc«   2.  (MNI.  flOO 

12,000,000  pounds  copper,  at  13  cents  per  pound   1,  SOU,  000 

Total    14.720,000 

and  would  throw  out  of  employment  10,000  men  directly  engaged  in 
the  lead  mining,  milling,  and  smelting  industry,  earning  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  $1,000  each,  or  $10,000,000,  and  men  in  allied  employ- 
ments,'sucn  as  railroads,  agriculture,  merchandise,  assaying,  sampling, 
and  coal  mining,  earning  an  averoga  yearly  wage  of  $1,200  each,  or 
$12,000,000. 

Mexico  produces  yearly  base  bullion  amounting  in  1900  to  89,497 
metric  tons,  80,000  Rnort  tons,  and  annually  exports  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 
smelter  about  150.000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  15  per  cent  lead,  pro- 
ducing 22,500  short  tons  of  lead  metal. 

Mexican  investme'nts  in  mines  by  American  capital  is  upward  of 
$100-000.000. 

The  following  statement  of  wnges  of  mine  workers  in  Mexico  is 
taken  from  House  document,  volume  66,  Tariff  Hearings,  volume  1, 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  seppion,  1896-97. 


Hflffltcr  numen  Md  ptonp  men  

CoinuaQ  mloe  labor  


Mexican  money. 


•0.7'.ton.(W 
1,2'.  to  l.Vi 
l.ti  to  2.00  I 
.90 


UnltMl  StatM 
moner. 


90.371  tott.W 
.fi-'i  to  .71 
.niit9  1. 00 
.H 


Wages  have  not  increased,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  following  statement  is  mnde 
on  page  404  of  Document  14.5,  part  5,  issued  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  m  1004: 

Bot  It  Is  true  tbnt  with  the  gient  mass  of  Mexican  laborers  there  baa  beea 
tmt  Itttle^  If  any,  change  la  the  amoont  of  wages  paid.  < 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  wages  paid  mine  labor  in  the 
intermountain  States  of  the  United  States:  Shaft  men,  $4  to  $5  per 
day;  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  $1  to  $5  per  day;  engineers,  $3.50 
to  $5  per  day;  miners,  ^.75  to  $4  per  day;  lab(»ers,  ^.50  to  $3 
per  day. 

Mine  labor  in  Spain  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  similar  labor 
in  Mexico. 

Many  lead  mines  in  Mexio>  now  closed  could  be  reopened  with  a 
market  for  base  bullion. 

Mexican  lead  can  be  put  into  the  United  States  for  2^  cents  per 
pound,  which  price  would  be  prohibitive  with  the  American  miner 
having  the  present  low  price  of  silver  (about  50  cents)  to  contend 
with. 

Where  formerly  lead  was  considered  a  by-product,  it  is  now  the 
primary  metal  mined  for  in  Utah,  with  silver  as  the  by-product 
Respectfully  snbniitte<l. 

C.  E.  Ajllen, 

Reprmintintj  Lvad  Mint'  OperatorfC  Atttociation  of  Utah. 


STATEKEKT  OF  EDWABB  A.  ROZIEB,  OF  FABHIHGTOK,  HO.,  BEF- 
BESENTINa  THE  LEAD  PBODUCEBS  OF  SOUTHEASTEBN  KZS- 
SOtTBI,  WHO  TBEAT8  OF  I£AD  OBE  AND  FIG  LEAD. 

Fmday,  Novtmher  3T,  1908, 
Mr.  RoziEH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
pear under  this  paragraph  181  in  behalf  of  the  lead  producers  of 
southeastern  Missouri.  That  industry  is  at  least  the  sa;;amLl»rgest 
natural  resource  within  the  State  of  Missouri.  Now  this  committee, 
I  see,  is  undertaking  to  get  at  some  of  the-  facts  of  the  lead-mining 
business. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  would  like  to  get  at  all  of  them. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  try  to  ^ve  all  of  them  within  my  power.  We 
will  start  out  with  this  proposition :  That  tlie  entire  production  of  the 
world  in  lead  in  metric  tons  is  950,000  metric  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  reduce  that  to  United  States? 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  can  do  it  roughlv.  That  would  amount  to  1,045,000 
short  tons.   The  production  of  the  United  States  in  1007 — and  this 

Eroduction  that  I  refer  to  is  of  1007 — was  a  little  over  350,000,  per- 
aps  350,000,  short  tons,  some  of  the  statistics  differing  a  little  as  to 
the  amounts. 

Now,  southeast  Missouri  in  1907  produced  108.500  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  produced  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  past  year;  and  that  is  substantially  the  per- 
centage produced  by  the  United  Stales  in  the  ten  previous  years. 
Southeast  Missouri  produced  30  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the 
United  States.  So  I  feel  that  the  people  of  my  section  of  the  State 
are  entitled  to  at  least  reasonable  consideration  of  their  interests  in 
this  matter. 

To  begin  with,  the  ore  in  southeast  Missouri  is  solely  a  lead  propo- 
sition. We  have  no  by-products  in  the  manufacture  and  mining  of 
lead.  It  is  simpli?  lead  and  nothing  else.  The  lead  in  that  section  is 
found  originally  in  the  form  of  galena,  near  the  8iirface,-^T^t  h|i8 
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existed  in  perhaps  five  or  six  of  the  counties  adjoining  St.  Francois 
County,  wnich  is  now  the  center  of  the  lead-mining  district  in 
southeast  Missouri.  But  these  surface  minings  have  always  amounted 
to  only  a  Terr  small  portion,  and  during  the  last  few  years  surface 
mining  in  galena  ore  has  not  exceeded  4.000  or  5,000  tons.  Substan- 
tially the  product  of  my  section  of  the  State  is  what  is  called  dis- 
seminated lead  ore.  It  is  not  found  on  the  surface,  but  is  found  in- 
variably in  deep  mining.  The  shafts  average  from  325  to  575  feet. 

To  start  with,  that  disseminated  ore  is  found  associated  with  lime 
rock,  and  the  percentage  has  uniformly  been  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of 
lead  product  out  of  that  disseminated  rock.  I  may  say,  taking  thft 
general  average  of  the  district  for  many  years,  that  not  exceechng  5 
per  cent  of  metallic  contents  hare  ever  been  mined  and  smelted  from 
the  ore  that  was  handled.  In  other  words,  we  start  out  with  this 
proposition,  that  for  every  ton  of  ore  that  is  mined  from  300  to  575 
feet  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  have  extracted  about  100  pounds  of 
lead. 

I  beg  to  call  the  chairman's  attention  particularly,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  he  is  laboring  under  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
duty  upK>n  lead  and  lead  ore,  to  this  fact  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of 
lead  ore  and  pig  lead.  The  duty,  as  providea  by  the  Dingley  bill,  is 
not  $30  a  ton  on  lead  ore.  It  is  1§  cents  a  pound  upon  the  lead  con- 
toits  in  the  ore.  ^ow,  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chaibhax.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  But  not  in  the  figures  that  you  ^ve. 

The  CHAIHMA17.  I  said  $30  a  ton  on  the  lead  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  RoziER.  You  had  a  figure  here  of  $69  duty  on  a  ton  of  ore  

The  Chaikman.  There  is  no  mistake  about  what  the  duties  are. 

^r.  BoziEB.  In  the  ore  we  handle  (our  5  per  cent  ore),  if  we  are 
meeting  competition  from  Mexico,  it  would  mean  that  the  Mexican 
ore  would  pay  $1.50  duty — not  $30.  The  ore  we  produce  would  simply 
be  protected  by  $1.50  a  ton. 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this  matter  of  ore  that  is  dis- 
seminated. It  must  be  first  mined  by  expensive  shafts.  Most  of  the 
mines  there  are  accompanied  by  large  amounts  of  water,  requiring 
the  installation  of  quite  expensive  pumping  machinerv.  In  some 
oases  6,000  gallons  a  minute  are  required  to  be  pumped  out  of  one 
shaft  in  order  to  keep  the  mine  unwatered. 

The  ore  is  first  mined  and  broken  out  of  a  drift,  and  thereafter 
hauled  by  approved  machinery  to  a  hoisting  apparatus.  It  is  hoisted, 
and  there  put  into  a  concentrating  mill  bunt  upon  the  grounds.  The 
ore  first  passes  throu^  crushers,  where  it  is  crushed  or  broken.  It 
thereafter  passes  into  steel  rolls,  where  it  is  broken  up  into  smnller 
particles.  Following  that  it  passes  over  jigs  and  over  tables,  and  with 
the  aid  of  water,  by  the  process  of  gravity,  the  lead  contents  are 
separated  from  the  lime  rock.  Following  that  process  this  conoentrats 
must  be  either  calcined  or  roasted  by  a  separate  p^oce^^s.  Tliat  con- 
centrating process  makes  the  ore  about  40  per  cent  of  metallic  contents. 
The  calcinmg  or  roasting  of  it  makes  about  a  60  per  cent  ma.ss.  Then 
thK  must  be  smelted  by  either  the  reverberatory  or  some  form  of  open- 
hearth  furnace.  The  committee  will  see  that  with  the  number  of 
processes  I  have  indicated,  and  with  the  table  of  wages  paid  in  St 
Francois  County  and  the  adjoining  connties,  the  labor  cost  of  vrn^es 
paid  by  the  United  Stiites,  as  compared  with  the  labor  cost  in  Mexico, 
would  more  thim  equal  a  difference  of  $1.50  against  the  United  States. 
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I  anticipate  that  some  one  of  you  gentlemen  is  going  to  ask  me 
for  precise  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  mining  of  a  ton  of  ore.  That  is  a 
complicated  problem.  I  will,  in  a  ^neralway,  indicate  the  character 
of  mining  in  my  section.  The  mining  done  there  can  not  be  done  on 
a  cheap  scale.  It  is  an  expensive  district.  It  requires  the  investment 
in  every  case  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  ana  ujp  to  $3,000,000, 
$4,000,000,  or  $5,000,000  to  operate  a  mine  with  this  low-grade  ore. 
To  start  with,  the  person  who  is  intending  to  operate  a  mine  there 
must  have  a  large  body  of  land,  because  the  ore  is  found  somewhat  in 
blanket  form,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  exhaust  an  acre  of  ground. 
Therefore  the  intending  miner  mast  have  a  sufficient  body  of  land  to 
warrant  the  building  of  expensive  machineir.  In  the  next  place,  the 
shaft  must  be  of  sufficient  size,  and  must  be  equipped  witn  all  the 
best  &)rms  of  energy  that  can  be  applied  in  order  to  economically 
handle  it.  The  mines  are  worked  with  compressed-air  drills.  The 
drifts  are  equipped  with  railways,  with  cars  jiulled  by  compressed- 
air  locomotives.  The  hoisting  shafts  are  all  equipped  with  elwrtricity. 
The  concentrating  mills  that  I  speak  of  have  a  large  capacity,  and 
the  history  of  the  district  is  that  no  plant  has  succeeded  that  Kas  not 
been  able  to  treat  at  least  1,000  tons  of  ore  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  think  that  I  have  fairly  indi- 
cated to  you  the  general  average  of  the  mining  in  my  section  of  the 
State  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  there,  and  the  necessity  of 
large  outlays  of  money  and  large  outlay  for  prospecting.  I  had 
almost  omitted  the  matter  of  prospecting.  Of  coiir=e  the  ore  is  found 
not  less  than  300  feet  under  the  ground.  The  district  will  not  permit 
the  hunting  of  that  ore  by  drifts.  The  method  of  locating  the  ore  is 
with  diamond  drills  from*  the  surface,  so  that  each  mine  owner  has  to 
continually  keep  at  work  a  corps  of  men  using  diamond  drills,  pros- 
pecting the  ground  ahead  of  him. 

In  a  general  way  I  will  speak  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  district. 
The  cost  of  labor  m  our  district  has  l)een  a  progressive  price.  We 
have  found  that  with  each  year  the  price  of  labor  to  the  mine  owners 
has  increased.  I  have  a  table  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  worry  this  committee  now  by  going  at  too 
great  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  figures  bearing  upon  this  matter. 
But  I  have  a  table,  beginning  in  1870,  which  gives  the  price  paid  to 
the  workmen  in  these  mines.  It  does  not  only  do  that,  but  it  shotrs 
the  production  of  the  United  States  in  short  tons.  It  shows  the  con- 
sumption in  short  tons,  the  New  York  price,  the  London  price,  and, 
as  I  said,  the  wages  of  the  two  classes  or  miners  used  there  from  1870 
down  to  1907.  Incidentally,  it  also  shows  the  change  of  duties  dur- 
ing the  varying  times. 

Now,  addressing  myself  to  just  one  proposition  here,  I  indicate  that, 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  Act,  August  27,  1894,  the  price 
paid  labor  in  our  district  for  drillers  was  $1.25,  which  was  the  aver- 
age price  in  the  years  1895  and  1806;  and  the  back  hands  were  paid 
from  90  cents  to'  $1  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  That  price  graduallv 
advanced  until  in  1007  the  drill  men  were  paid  $2.75  and  the  back 
hands  $1.05 — not  for  a  ten-hour  day,  but  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
sJiowing  there  a  raise  in  wages  of  approximately  100  per  cent — a  little 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  back  hands  and  almost  100 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  drillers.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  we 
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meet  there.  So  it  shows  that  our  district  is  not  in  condition  to  hare 
an  indastiy  which  has  been  built  up  at  so  large  an  outlay  of  capital 
and  in  the  development  of  which  so  much  time  has  been  spent,  wiped 
off  without  any  consideration  for  the  wants  or  wishes  of  onr  people. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  will  relieve  you  of  the  trouble 
of  hearing  all  of  the  general  remarks  I  had  intended  to  make,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  matters  that  have  come  before  the  committee 
to-night  as  to  which  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  that  seems 
to  hare  arisen;  that  is  as  to  the  importations  and  the  exportattons 
of  lead  from  the  United  States.  I  think  Mr.  Payne  read  some  figures 
in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
were  some  80.000  tons.  "We  have  a  provision  of  the  law  by  which  the 
smelters  of  

Mr.  BoNTWGE.  Eighty  million  tons. 

Mr.  KoziEit.  No ;  I  tHink  he  said  80.000  tons. 

Mr.  DALZEI.L.  These  are  the  figures  that  are  given  out  by  the  Treas- 
wcy  Department. 

Afr.  RozizB.  I  am  not  disputing  that  those  figures  were  given. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  official  figures. 

Mr.  RoziER.  But  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  Act  those  smelters  of  the  West  who  were  mterested  in 

getting  wet  ores  for  smelting  purposes  were  permitted  to  import 
fexican  ore  and  to  reexport  that  ore  to  the  extent  of  00  per  cent, 
giving  bond  in  the  meantime  that  they  would  so  reexport.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  the  domestic  lead  produced  in  the  Unite<l  State*;  in 
1907  there  was  only  55  tons  exported.  I  think  an  examination  of  the 
figures  will  demonstrate  that. 


e  CirAiRMAX.  I  n»nember  that  provision  of  the  law  very  welL 

Mr.  ItoziER.  But  the  exporting  

The  CnAiRMAX.  It  refers  to  ore  smelted  in  bond. 
Mr.  RoziEB.  But  the  export  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  ore 
that  was  imported  in  bond  for  smelting  purposes  and  reexported;  so 
that  of  the  domestic  lead  only  55  tons  were  exported,  and  in  the  two 
or  three  previous  years  not  exceeding  100  tons. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  pay  duty  on  that  when  it  is  in  bond 
at  all,  so  that  that  does  not  enter  at  all  into  this  report  of  lead  that 
paj^  a  duty. 

Mr.  RoziER.  No;  but  the  statistics  show  that  in  the  smeltinfr  of 
that  ore  they  are  able  to  save  97  per  cent  of  its  lead  contenis  and 
retain  for  their  own  benefit,  free  of  duty,  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
importation ;  so  that  in  reality  their  importation  of  lead-benrinj;  ores 
has  permitted  them  to  retain  something  like  11,000  to  12,000  tuns 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign  ore,  upon  which  no  dtity  has  l>oen 
paid.  So  I  say  that  that  is  a  point  that  emphasizes  that  the  United 
States  is  not  an  exporter  of  lead,  nor,  in  reality,  is  it  a  very  larpo  im- 
porter of  lead.  Up  to  the  year  1907  the  United  States  consumed  all 
of  its  production,  and  in  the  year  1907  there  was  a  shortajre  of  c(m- 
sumption  of  about  50,000  tons;  and  that  is  represented  by  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1907 — 50,000  tons,  stock  on  hand. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  some  few  words  about  southeast  ^fissouri 
and  this  lead  business.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee to  St  Francois  County  especially.  That  is  sub<:tantially  the 
center  of  the  lead  industiy  in  soutneast  Af  issouri,  because  it  produces 
92  per  cent  of  the  lead  that  is  produced  in  southeast  Missouri.  It  is 
produced  sut)stantially  in  a  district  about  18  miles  long  J>y  a 
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mile  Bind  a  half  wide,  all  being  in  that  district  If  the  com- 
mittee IS  interested  in  the  names  of  the  lead  companies,  I  can  give 
the  names.  We  have  lead  companies  having  in  excess  of  $20,000,000 
capital.  We  have  five  or  six  what  may  be  called  cities,  built  up  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  these  companies.  We 
have  the  city  of  Bonne  Terre,  with  a  population  of  8,000;  Flat  River, 
with  a  population  of  G,000;  Elvins,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000: 
Desloge,  with  a  population  of  3,000;  Doe  Run,  with  a  population  of 
2,500;  I^dwoou,  with  a  population  of  3,000  people;  Esther,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,200;  and  St  Francois,  immediately  joining, 
with  about  1,500  people. 

I  say  to  this  committee  that  those  six  or  seven  places  that  I  have 
just  named  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  this  lead  industry,  and 
to  strike  down  the  lead  industry  would  mean  that  every  one  of  these 
places  would  have  to  be  abandoned  for  all  purposes,  because  the  land 
on  which  these  mines  are  located  is  hardly  worth  cultivating  for 
agricultural  purpoi»es.  There  they  are  employing  about  6,500  miners, 
receiving,  as  I  have  indicated,  wages  ranging  fnnn  $2.25  for  ordi- 
nary miners  to  about  $1.70  for  the  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  but  a  moment  or  two 
longer,  and  I  only  do  that  to  make  one  additional  point.  That  is 
upon  the  idea  that  the  people  of  my  county  have  somewhat  of  a  vested 
interest  in  the  duty  whicii  has  permitted  the  present  development. 
I  make  that,  perhaps,  as  a  rather  bold  and  original  suggestion.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  people  have  invested  their  money  upou 
the  faith  of  existing  legislation,  and  the  party  that  has  enacted  that 
legislation  is  returned  to  power,  we  are  entitled  to  at  least  ^1  that 
we  have  a  substantial  vested  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  and  all^  any 
implied  contract.   There  is  none. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Oh,  I  understand  thot. 

The  Chairman.  Every  Congress  is  perfectly  free. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  committee  does  not  propose,  knowingly, 
to  strike  down  an  industry  for  the  lack  of  a  fair  protective  tariff.  At 
the  same  time  I  will  say  (speaking  for  mvself)  that  we  do  not  pix>- 
pose  to  continue  this  duty  upon  lead  until  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
a  necessary  protective  duty.  And  I  think  it  would  throw  light  upon 
that  subject  if  you  could  furnish  fibres  showing  the  cost  per  pound 
of  mining  there  in  your  district.  \  ou  say  it  is  difficult.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  with  proper  bookkeeping, 
in  showing  the  number  of  tons  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  and  tlie 
wages  paid  out  during  the  same  period.  That  is  an  easy  proposition, 
or  should  be,  in  a  well-conducted  company.  We  would  like,  also, 
defiuite  information  as  to  the  cost  per  ton  (and  I  would  rather  say 
"lead  in  the  ore"  than  "ore,"  because  there  are  different  qualities; 
they  are  different  propositions)  of  mining  in  Mexico.  Those  two 
propositions  are  something  that  we  want  clear  and  definite  informa- 
tion upon. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  The  suggestion  that  I  make  to  the  committee  is  this: 
Representing  as  I  doliere  some  six  or  seven  different  mines,  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  the  results  in  each  mine.  One  mine  may  for  a 
time  produce  ore  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost  as  compared  to  wiiat  it 
would  do  at  another  time.  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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The  Cttatbmajt,  Give  us  the  cost  from  half  a  dozen  mines— average 
mine& 

Mr.  RozEER.  Yes.  I  will  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  costs  in  the 
SL  Francois  district  about  3^  to  3.G  cents  a  pound  to  protluce  pig 
lead.  2b(Iost  of  the  companies  mine  the  ore  and  produce  tne  lead  into, 
pigs.    That  is  about  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  If  tou  can  not  furnish  that  informaticHi  we  will 
attempt  to  get  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  bound  to  get  it  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Yes;  that  is  all  right;  but  of  course  in  the  limited 
time  that  we  had  notice  of  this  hearing  it  was  impossible. 

The  Chaikman.  I  do  not  propose  that  these  hearings  on  lead  shall 
be  closed  to-ni^ht.  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  day  hereafter 
\rhen  we  can  give  it  an  adequate  hearing,  because  it  is  a  lar^e  and 
important  industry  and  should  have  a  fair  hearing.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  past  two  days  have  been  overcrowde<l  on  the  lead 
schedule,  but  we  can  not  work  any  longer  than  12  oVlock  at  night. 
Human  strength  will  not  endure  it 
Mr.  RoziER.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chaikmax.  We  shall  be  here  as  long  to-morrow  night;  and  it 
is  wearisome  to  the  flesh. 
Mr.  RoziER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci'ABK.  Colonel,  if  you  will  put  all  the  facts  in  your  brief, 
while  you  may  be  very  much  surprised  to  know  it,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  committee  will  read  these  hearings.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
just  what  we  hear  here. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  file  my  brief,  tiien.  I  have  some  very  accurate 
data  here,  the  preparation  of  which  involved  considerable  labor.  As 
I  say,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  exact  cost.  I  Inive 
given  you  the  approximate  cost  of  the  piwluctlon  of  lead  in  the  nig. 

The  Chairman.  Just  make  a  fair,  honest  effort,  and  do  the  best 
you  can  at  it. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  recent  work 
entitled  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,"  by  In^lls,  the  editor 
of  the  £nmneering  and  Mining  Journal,  published  in  the  last  two 
months.  I  will  say  that  practically  all  of  the  data  that  I  have  sub- 
stantially conforms  to  his;  or  rather,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  the 
notes  that  he  appends  to  his  estimates  on  the  production  of  lead  in 
southeast  Missouri,  and  puts  it  at  3^  to  3.G  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  please  add  that  to  your  brief.  If  we 
condude  that  we  need  any  more  information,  we  may  a;^  you  to 
come  here  from  Missouri  again. 

Mr.  BoziER.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it  I  am  interested  in  this 
matter. 


BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  EDWABD  A.  BOZIEB.  FABHINOTON,  HO., 
BELATIVE  TO  LEAS  I5DUSTE7. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  10<)H. 

COUMXTTCE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

'Washington^  D,  V. 

Gentlemen:  Appearing  in  behalf  of  an  intei-est  that  is  the  next 
largest  in  the  productive  resources  of  the  State  of  ^^'^y^ii^C^^C^t 
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<aice  be  premised  that  to  properly  understand  the  relative  importance 
of  the  lead  industries  oi  Missouri  that  one  must  consider  the  total 
production  of  leads  throughout  the  world  and  the  portions  produced 
Dy  the  various  countries. 

The  lead  production  of  the  oitire  world  for  the  year  1907  was 
94C,910  metric  tons.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  produced 
817,5C8  metric  tons  or  350.130  short  tons.  The  production  of  Mis- 
f^uri  in  1D07  was  12G,343  short  tons,  and  of  this  amount  southeastern 
Missouri  produced  168.510  short  tons  and  St.  Francois  County,  the 
largest  individual  producer  within  the  State  of  Missouri  and,  in  fact, 
the  largest  producing  district  in  the  world,  produced  97,500  short 
tons. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1907, 
as  estimated  by  the  mining  industry  for  1907,  was  330,738  short 
tons,  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  about  50,000  tons. 

The  United  States  produced  in  1907,  as  well  as  a  similar  production 
for  former  years,  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  lead  produced  by  the 
whole  world,  and  southeastern  Missouri  produced  30  per  cent  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  United  States.  From  figures  compiled  by  the 
Metalu];gische  Gesellschaft,  of  Holland,  the  acknowledged  authonty 
on  the  metals  of  the  world,  Spain  is  noted  as  the  second  country  in 
the  production  of  lead,  Germany  third,  Australia  fourth,  and  Mexico 
fifth.    It  will  be  especially  noted  from  the  figures  compiled  by  these 

geople  that  Spain,  Australia,  and  Mexico  export  their  entire  product 
onsequently  this  amount  of  lead  must  alwavs  be  reckoned  as  the  dis- 
tributing factor  in  the  event  that  the  Unitecf  States  by  a  reduction  of 
its  tariff  opens  a  market  to  these  countries. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  appearing  before  this  committee  in 
behalf  of  producei^  of  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
understpoa  as  in  any  way  touching  upon  the  refined  product  or 
any  of  the  ultimate  products  of  pig  lead. 

Lend  ore  and  pig  lead  are  in  the  nature  of  raw  material  and  pos- 
sess little  immediate  value  for  use  by  actual  consumers  until  manu- 
factured. The  chief  manufactures  from  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  value  are  white  lead,  shot,  pipe  lead)  sheet 
lead,  and  alloy  for  type  metal,  Babbitt  metal,  solder,  ormn-pipe 
composition,  and  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  litharge 
and  red  lead. 

The  manifest  uses  of  these  manufactures  are  apparent  in  all  prod- 
ucts of  industry,  paint  being  an  absolute  essential  for  all  forms  of 
manufacture  and  for  use  in  ousiness  houses  and  residences.  Its  use 
in  the  printing  trade  with  all  its  ramifications,  tlie  use  in  machin- 
ery and  all  repairs  thereof,  its  use  for  telephone  and  electric  cables 
and  for  the  inclosing  of  wire  in  all  conduits,  its  use  in  plumbing 
and  in  all  laboratories,  and  last  but  not  least,  its  great  value  in  times 
of  war,  when  our  country  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  its  own 
available  output.  The  price  to  which  lead  advanced  m  1812  was 
11.16  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1804,  7.10  cents  per  pound. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  southeastern 
Missouri  produces  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of 
pig  lead  of  the  United  States,  and,  imlike  any  other  large  producing 
districts,  the  same  is  produced  from  ore  only  available  for  lead  and 
with  no  by-product.  I  sliould,  however,  here  note  that  the  North 
American  Lead  Company  and  Mine  la  Motte,  of  Madison  County, 
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do  find  some  cobalt  and  nickel  in  small  proportions  and  are  now 
actively  en^^eed  in  devising  effective  macninery  and  appliances  to 
developan  innint  industry  in  the  United  States  in  these  two  prod- 
ucts. Therefore,  in  considering  the  importance  of  a  tariff  upon 
lead  ore  and  pig  lead,  the  fact  that  a  district  producing  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to 
handle  the  ore  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  taking  out  of  it  the 
lead  therein  and  that  all  the  hibor  and  expense  attendant  upon  the 
discovery  and  minins  of  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  must  be 
entirely  borne  by  the  lead  product  therein. 

I  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  relative  cast  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  argentiferous  ores  of  the  far  West,  nor  the  advantage 
that  may  accrue  to  the  miners  and  producei*s  thereof  from  the  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  or  other  by-products  found  therein.  Statistics  upon 
this  subject  show  that  in  many  cases  the  entire  output  of  lead  accrues 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  mining  of  silver  or  copper  ore.  My  purpose 
before  this  committee  is  to  draw  its  attention  to  conditions  mcident 
to  the  mining  of  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  and  more  particularly 
in  St.  Francois  County. 

The  lead  ore  of  southeastern  Missouri  is  found  either  in  the  form 
of  galena  at  or  near  the  surface  or  in  a  disseminated  form  in  con- 
junction with  lime  rock  and  at  considerable  depths  below  tlte  surface. 
The  entire  output  of  the  galena  ore  mined  in  southeastern  Missouri 
will  not  reach  4  per  cent  of  the  production  of  that  district,  and  is 
obtained  in  Washington,  Perry,  Jefferson,  and  Crawford  counties  in 
southeastern  Missouri,  but  the  relative  importance  of  this  industry 
is  not  great. 

Hie  disseminated  lead  ore  is  a  low-grade  ore  ranging  from  4  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  sa^  to  state  that  practically  the 
entire  output  of  southeastern  Missouri  may  be  called  a  5  per  cent  ore 
considereo  on  a  metallic  basis.  This  ore  is  foimd  at  depths  of  not 
less  than  300  feet  up  to  575  feet.  It  must  therefore  be  apparent  that 
the  ore  of  St.  Francois  County  can  at  best  produce  only  about  100 
pounds  of  pig  lead  to  each  ton  of  ore  mined,  and  this  100  pounds  of 
pig  lead  at  the  present  average  market  price  for  1908  of  $4.3j  per 
nundred  would  only  produce  $4.35  gross. 

It  ma^  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ore  is  found  and  mined.  In  the  first  place,  the 
district  is  perhaps  20  miles  in  length  by  a  width  of  approximately  2 
miles.  The  location  of  the  ore  can  only  be  determined  by  drilling  the 
surface  by  means  of  diamond  drills,  and  the  experience  of  the  district 
with  such  diamond  drilling  is  that  it  necessitates  the  placing  of  drill 
holes  at  intervals  of  100  to  200  feet  apart.  Realizing  that  each  hole 
must  be  drilled  to  a  depth  of  about  600  feet  and  that  uie  cost  of  drill- 
ing will  average  $1.25  per  foot,  it  can  readily  be  .^^hown  that  to  prop- 
erly  drill  a  tract  of  40  acres  will  cost  from  forty  to  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  ore,  having  been  located,  is  reached  by  a  sliaft, 
usually  8  by  15  feet,  and  drifts  run  at  the  levels  at  which  the  ore  may 
be  found,  and  these  ore  levels  are  often  only  once,  and  rarely  more 
than  twice,  in  a  given  tract  of  land.  The  ore  is  usually  mined  with 
the  aid  of  compressed-air  drills,  loaded  on  cars  hauled  by  compressed- 
air  locomotives,  and  lifted  to  the  hoisting  shaft,  but  upon  reaching 
the  sur&ce  is  passed  through  crushers  and  then  over  steel  rollers, 
being  broken  to  comparatively  fine  particles,  and  then  passed  over 
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jigs  and  tables  and,  with  the  aid  of  water  or  by  gravity,  concentrated. 
This  concentrated  product  must  then  be  roasted  or  calcined  and  then 
smelted  and  made  into  pig  lead.  It  must  be  manifest  that  all  these 
processes  are  entirely  dependent  upon  labor.  It  is  true  that  successful 
mining  in  this  district  can  only  lollow  the  installaticm  of  all  labor- 
saving  devices  and  all  the  economies  usual  to  experienced  miners,  and 
I  think  that  I  can  say  here,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  in  no  mining  district  in  the  world  are  there  more  complete 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  these  low-grade  ore  bodies  than  in  St. 
Francois  Countv-  In  no  mines  of  the  world  have  there  been  belter 
attempts  to  make  use  of  power,  whether  in  the  form  of  compressed 
air,  electric,  steam,  or  gas,  than  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  experience  of  the  district  has  demonstrated  that  mining  can 
only  successfully  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  large  capital;  first, 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  large  body  of  land;  second,  in  the  constant 
exploration  of  same  hy  diamond  drilling  to  discover  available  ore 
bodies;  third,  the  sinking  of  deep  shafts  and  the  equipping  them 
with  high-power  pumps  for  the  handling  of  large  quantities  or  water 
found  in  the  mines ;  fourth,  tlie  use  of  ample  power  for  transmitting 
compressed  air  for  drilling,  for  power  in  the  compressed-air  loco- 
motives, and  in  the  electric  or  steam  power  used  in  the  shafte  for 
hoisting  ore;  fifth,  the  erection  of  large  and  extensive  concentrating 
mills,  with  all  crushers,  steel  rolls,  conveyers,  elevators,  ii^  tables, 
etc.,  of  most  approved  pattern,  and  necessitating  the  handling  of  not 
less  than  1,000  tons  of  ore  every  twenty-four  hours;  sixth,  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  for  roasting  the  concentrated  product;  and, 
finally,  smelters  for  the  reduction  of  the  concentrates  into  pig  lead. 
But  through  it  all  labor  and  its  cost  are  the  most  important  factors. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  a  discussion  of  this  subject  on  pages  211-212  of  a 
recentR  published  work  known  as  "  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United 
States,^'  by  W.  B.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineer's  and  Mining 
Journal. 

The  mining  of  lead  ores  in  St.  Francois  County  is  now  conducted 
bv  the  following  companies:  St.  Joseph's  Lead  Company,  Deslo^ 
(Consolidated  Lead  Company,  Doe  Run  Lead  Company,  St.  Louis 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  Federal  Lead  Company.  The 
leading  mines  of  Madison  County  are  Mine  La  Motte,  North  Ameri- 
can Lend  Company,  Catherine  Lead  Company,  and  the  Madison 
Lead  Company.  It  must  not  be  here  inferred  that  the  mining  of 
lead  in  St  Francois  County  or  in  the  adjoining  counties  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  The  experience  oi  the  aistrict  shows  that 
there  are  many  defunct  corporations  lining  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  present  companies.  I  here  note  the  Donnelly  Lead 
Company,  the  Leadington  Company,  the  Derby  Lead  Company, 
the  Union  Lead  Company,  the  Columbia  Lead  Company,  the 
Commercial  Lead  Company,  the  Lead  Fields  Company,  the  Big 
River  Company,  the  Flat  River  Jjcad  Company,  and  others  who 
led  onlv  a  precarious  existence — most  of  them  meeting  their  down- 
fall wilh  the  low  prices  that  prevailed  for  lead  in  1894-1896.  Kor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  prices  accruing  to  these  companies  are  at  all 
unreasonable,  for  they  are  at  best  only  paying  interest  to  their 
stockholders  upon  their  present  authorized  capi^  stock}  and  in  at 
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least  one  instance  one  of  the  lai^est  mines  in  the  district  no  divi- 
dends have  ever  been  paid,  although  tiiere  has  been  an  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  more  than  ten  million  in  cash. 

I  invite  the  committee's  attention  especially  to  the  prices  of  labor 
from  1870  to  the  present  time,  as  shown  by  the  tables  filed  with  the 
committee,  and  it  will  then  be  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  lalwr 
has  borae  a  dose  relation  to  the  price  of  lead  in  the  markets.  The 
low-water  mark  paid  for  ordinary  labor  in  the  district  was  $0.fK} 
per  day  in  1895,  following  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  and  Gorman 
bUl  when  lead  was  sold  in  the  New  York  market  as  low  as  $2.98  for 
the  entire  year  and  having  gone  as  low  as  $2.45.  The  tables  that 
will  be  filed  with  you  wifl  ^ow  that  from  that  low-water  period 
there  was  an  advance  in  the  price  to  labor,  so  that  in  1007  the  average 
wage  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labor  was  $l.ftr>  per  day,  with  a  re- 
duction from  a  ten-hour  day  in  1896  to  an  ei^ht-hour  day  in  1907. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  Mexico 
and  Spain,  such  wages  not  bein^  one-half  or  the  scale  paid  here. 

In  discussing  the  price  at  which  lead  can  be  produced  in  St.  Fran- 
cois County,  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  reacli  anything  like  ex- 
actness in  figures  because  the  conditions  of  different  properties  vary 
and  each  property  has  a  different  result  at  different  time»,  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  ore  bodies  and  difficulty  of  mining  and  the 
kindred  annoyances  that  occur  in  all  enterprises  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Ingalls  in  his  work,  L<ead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,  at 
page  12,  note,  placed  the  cost  of  mining  lead  in  St.  Francois  County 
at  abont  $3.50  per  hundred  in  the  year  1907,  and  this  figure  was 
without  allowing  anything  for  amortization  and  intei-cst  on  capital 
invested.  Therefore  it  may  reasonably  be  stated  that  pig  lead  can 
not  be  produced  in  St.  Francois  County  at  a  profit  unless  lead  be 
above  $0.04  per  pound,  or  unless  a  decreased  price  can  be  met  by  a 
sufficient  reduction  in  the  wa^s  of  labor. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  tables  showing  the  relative 
difference  in  the  price  of  lead  in  the  Lond<m  and  New  York  markets, 
showing  that  for  almost  thirty-eight  years,  and  with  the  excejition  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  TVitson  and  Gorman  bill,  that  tlie  difference 
in  price  in  the  two  markets  approximated  $0.01  J  per  pound,  con- 
clusively proving  that  a  duty  of  about  $0.01^  per  poimd  on  lead 
ore  is  newssary  to  preserve  the  industry  in  the  United  States.  Your 
attention  is  also  invited  to  the  importations  of  lead  that  followed  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892,  55,773  tons  of  pig  lead  being  im- 
ported in  1895.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  importations  heivafter 
were  almost  nominal.  My  answer  would  be  tliat  the  country  had  at 
this  time  become  so  impoverished  that  it  could  not  afford  to' import 
lead  at  any  price. 

By  the  Wilson  tariff  in  1903  duties  were  reduced  with  most  disas- 
trous results.  l£ad  mines  all  over  the  country  were  closed  and  wages 
were  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  labor- 
ing men  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  in  1897,  conditions  improved  and  a  con- 
tinuous advance  has  been  made  since  that  time  both  in  the  production 
of  lead  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  in  the  wages  paid  and  in  the  bet- 
tennent  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  at  large.  During  the  panic 
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of  the  year  1908  some  reduction  in  both  product  and  wages  has  oc- 
curred, but  favorable  action  on  the  tariff  will  stimulate  activity 
throughout  the  State  and  will  result  in  a  somewhat  increased  price, 
which  will  enable  wages  also  to  advance. 

That  a  duty  upon  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  does  affect  the  price  in 
the  American  market  would  seem  to  be  conclusively  shown  by  the 
statistics  for  the  period  1893-1807,  immediately  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill.  We  see  that  the  price  of  lead 
in  1802  was  $4.09  per  hundredweight;  in  1803  it  was  $3.73,  in  1894  it 
was  $3.29,  in  1895  it  was  $3.23,  and  in  1896  it  was  $2.98  for  the  year, 
with  a  low  price  of  $2.50,  and  immediately  upon  the  prospect  of  an 
increased  duty  it  advanced  to  $3.58  in  1897,  and  ^adually  advanced 
year  by  year  to  $5.GG  in  190C.  The  opening  price  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1807  was  $C,  but  with  the  panicky  conditions  has  grad- 
ually gone  down  to  about  $4.45  at  the  present  time. 

The  lead  industry  of  St.  Francois  County  employs  6,500  men,  and 
practically  all  of  these  supporting  families.  No  employment  is  given 
in  that  district  to  minors  or  women.  Consequently  earning  of  these 
men  go  to  support  approximately  2r),000  people.  In  addition  to  that 
liie  had  district  furnished  a  substantial  market  for  the  farmers 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  adjacent  thereto,  and  these  farmers  real- 
ize from  sales  of  their  products  an  advance  of  not  less  than  15  per 
cent  up  to  30  per  cent  over  the  market  prices  in  adjoining  counties. 
St.  Francois  County  is  not  a  farming  county,  only  the  eastern  half 
being  available  for  farming  purposes,  and  yet  the  statistics  filed 
herewith  show  that  the  county  more  than  doubled  its  assessed  valu- 
ation, such  increase  of  value  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  ore  in  the  county. 

The  operation  of  these  mines  is  lareelv  an  aid  to  the  farmers  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  which  permit  the  Ijoys  on  the  farms  to  spend 
their  winter  months  working  in  the  mines  ot  highly  remunerative 
wages  and  then  resume  work  upon  their  farms  in  the  crop  seasonsL 
The  benefit  ^om  this  source  alone  is  very  considerable  to  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State. 

The  consumption  of  lead  by  the  United  States  ordinarily  equals 
the  output,  ana  if  the  duty  is  lowered  it  must  be  solely  for  revenue ; 
and  consequently  importations  will  either  compel  the  reduction  of  our 
own  production  or  become  the  disturbing  element  in  prices,  for  it  is, 
perhaps,  axiomatic  that  the  surplus  is  always  the  disturbing  factor 
in  lowering  prices.  IFence,  by  lowering  the  present  duty  on  lead  ore 
and  pig  lead  we  invite  first  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  next  dimin- 
ished production. 

The  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  pig  lead  and  lead  ore  would 
not  reach  consumers.  The  principal  consumption  of  pig'Iead  results 
from  the  demand  from  manufacturers  of  lead  products,  such  as 
white  lead,  sheet  lead,  shot,  plumbers'  supplies,  and  electric  cables. 
Moreover,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  pig  lead,  and  particularly  on 
lead  ore,  would  enable  both  Mexico  and  Canada  to  depre^  lead 
mining  in  this  country  and  stimulate  it  in  those  places.  In  view  of 
the  experiences  of  1893  it  is  certain  that  any  reduction  would  result 
principally  in  a  benefit  to  foreign  countries. 

It  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be 
denominated  the  vested  rights  of  a  community  built  solely  in  the 
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&ith  that  ezistm^  duties  which  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  war- 
rant investments  in  the  upbuilding  of  an  industry  would  continue. 

Here  in  nry  county  a  very  considerable  area  has  been  developed  by 
the  production  of  lead;  not  alone  has  large  capital  been  invested 
therein,  but  two  cities  with  a  present  population  of  more  than  5,000 
people,  and  at  least  three  or  four  others  with  [>opulations  in  cxcpkh 
of  2,500,  have  virtually  sprung  up  as  a  part  of  this  devdopment ;  sub- 
stantial brick  business  blocks  have  been  built  and  thousands  of  resi- 
dences; splendid  schools  have  been  established,  carrying  their  pupils 
into  the  high-school  grades,  so  that  their  graduates  have  an  accred- 
ited standing  in  the  universities  of  the  State;  two  schools  of  domestic 
science  have  been  operated  (the  only  schools  of  this  character  in  Mis- 
souri outside  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis) ;  water  plants  and  sewers  con- 
structed, and  perhaps  all  the  improTements  of  a  modem  city.  All 
these  have  grown  from  an  almost  waste  country,  having  no  vidne  for 
even  afcriciutural  ^rposes,  solely  as  a  result  of  the  mining  of  lead. 
Shall  this  community  ouilt  in  the  faith  of  existing  legislation  by  that 
same  power  be  snuffed  out  as  a  candle,  for,  I  say^hat  the  present  pros- 
perous cities  of  Bonne  Terre,  Flat  River,  Elvins,  Desloge,  Esther,  Lead- 
wood,  and  Doe  Run  would  only  be  a  habitat  for  the  owl  and  the  tramp 
if  this  industry  be  wiped  out.    And  wiped  out  it  will  be  if  it  must 
come  in  competition  with  the  underpaid  labor  of  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  from  the  low  grade  of 
the  ore  mined  here  considerable  land  is  annually  exhausted; lience  in 
conceding  to  the  capital  invested  a  moderate  return  nn  allownnce 
ought  also  to  be  macie  for  the  decrease  of  territory  available  and  the 
uncertainty  of  mining  operations. 

Finally,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  production  of  lead  ore  and 
pig  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  is  in  no  way  under  the  control  of  a 
trust.  Whatever  trusts  may  be  in  existence  in  the  smelting  of  argen- 
tiferous ores  or  in  the  white  lead  or  in  sheet  lead  or  cami's  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  producers  of  southeastern  Missouri.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  pig  lead  produced  in  St.  Francois  County  is  produced 
by  independent  producers  who  have  been  en^ged  in  this  business  for 
forty  years,  and  who  take  a  delight  and  pricle  in  maintaining  their 
institutions  up  to  the  highest  standard,  both  in  the  efficiency  of  its 
machinery  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  its  employees.  Wash  rooms, 
with  hot  and  cold  sprays,  swimmings  pools,  gj'mnasiums,  schools  of 
domestic  science,  libraries,  and  waterworks,  sewers,  and  homes  built 
by  the  companies,  are  a  part  of  the  efforts  made  by  these  independent 

£roducers  to  provide  as  healthy  conditions  for  their  employees  as  can 
s  done. 

Consequently,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  my  appearance 
before  this  committee  is  in  behalf  of  independent  produrei-s  actually 
engaged  in  producing  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  and  in  behalf  of  the 
peop^  of  that  section  of  the  State,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  ob- 
tain employment  at  remunerable  wages  under  the  beneficence  of  a 
Republican  poli(7  intended  to  better  labor  as  well  as  employ  capital. 
ei318— scBED  c,  rr  2—09  12 
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Blatcmrnt  of  prrratUnff  tariffs  on  lead,  Vnitrd  Stale*  produetion  and  conaump- 
lioH,  pricea  at  \nr  York  and  London,  and  umgen  paid  In  Alt»»ovri  from  J870 
to  1007;  al8o  dutira  coUcctrd  on  lead  and  manufacturer  of  lead  from  iSS^ 
to  J907. 


Tarlfla  on  load.* 
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Tarllla  on  lead. 
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•\  duly  of  1  rent  per  potind  wna  placwl  on  hnr  and  ollinr  load  on  Aupist  10,  1789.  The 
act  of  .Tulv  1.  1S12,  n  war  nici»sur>>.  incr  nsfd  tiiift  duly,  with  otlioni,  100  per  cent.  From 
1815  to  the  duty  wits  1  cent  por  pound,  from  18:24  to  181'S  11  was  2  cents  per  pound, 

from  182K  to  1K40  It  was  ;t  ecnls  p-t  pimnd.  fium  1S4I(  to  IK.'iT  It  was  20  per  cent  ad 
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1,5  centa  per  pound.   This  wna  followed  Uy  the  act  of  .Tune  :tO.  18G4,  referred  to  above. 

*Th«  tttatlMtlcR  Klven  here  are  taken  from  the  carefully  prepared  table*  In  the  recent 
work  on  I.ead  aud  Zinc  In  the  United  States,  hy  W.  It.  Ingalta.    Hill  PoUiiblns  Comptny, 

i»0R,  pp.  :;o(>--_'ori. 

'  I<l){ur(>t(  taken  from  n>porta  of  Bureau  of  Btatlatlca. 
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statement  of  prcvailinff  tarifft  on  lead.  United  8tate$  production  and  conaump- 
iion,  price*  at  Tiew  York  and  London,  etc. — Contlnned. 
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Lead  production  of  the  icorld.* 
[Id  metric  toDS.] 


1887  

IR*  

1(W#  

1900  

1901  

lari  

mi  

19UI  

1905  

1906  

1907  


Auiitralia. 


22,000 
67,000 
87.00 
87. 100 
90,00) 
W.OOO 
141.t4fi 
118,979 
cl04,fi3'J 
'tlS.000 
'97.000 


Atutrla.  Belgium.  Canada. 


9. 

U). 

9. 

10. 
10, 

llr 

12. 

12, 
14. 
/*15. 


860 
iAO 
73(i 
660 
ISl 

:iou 

968 
MG 
OUO 


17.023 
19,330 
lfi.700 
l^^<66 
18. 7W 
19,  W( 
^2,263 
23.470 
22,r«5 
2t,7&-> 
'2&.80O 


17,098 
14.477 

9,917 
2S.6M 
■J:),4.VJ 
11.47S 

9.070 
I9.00U 
25.6.W 

■ii.hn 


Chile. 


870 
13 

171 
14 

Abf> 

«.wo 

71 
17 
Nil. 
'60 


France. 


9,916 
lli.Sf-D 
l.^.Wl 
1^'JIO 
'^l.OOii 

IM.MIT 

2a.  w 

1H.0U0 

21,  ion 
■i  23. 000 


Oer- 
many. 


Grewo. 


118. 

13-J. 
X2U, 
121, 
123. 
14u. 
I 

137, 
l'<i. 
IW. 
14:;, 


Wt|  j 

m;i  ! 

KB--'  . 

■£il  j 

.is  I  I 

."«t  1 

741 

a7i  I 


]«,46M 

19. 19:1 

l«.;tyi; 
17,1-.  1 1 

16,  IW 

i:i.7-"J 
I'j.  ;uiH 


llnnKary. 


2. '.27 
2.  \Gt\ 

irio 
■J43 

2,(>.',7 
2.  104 
■i.  116 

W 


Year. 


Italy. 


Japan. 


Mexico.  RuMla. 


18B7. 


22.407     1,737  71.637 


ItW  I  24,bt3  I  1,705 

IBM  1  20,5«  1,9P9 

1900  '  23,7C(  I.»:7 

I9ul   2-i,796  J.«H(i 

I90-_'   3fi.m  l.HJI 

laa   2^j.  lai ,  1.72s 

I9CH   'JA,*'^  I  1,«U3 

130ft   19,077  I    2,  '2r>.'i 


190S   •I}.2iM  'l4.V0t 

1907  ,  <3,.i00  '72,000 


71.44^ 
81, 6.16 
6a.  «7 
lM.19t 
1i«ti,J«-| 
6  94. 181 
*  103,000 
«  87, 393 
«efi,fi10 


4.10 
241 
32i 
Zil 
l.iC 
'.'■2.5 
106 
90 
TOO 
907 
'lOU 


Spain. 


IM.iKt 
IW.WJ 
IKI.IIOT 
17fi.HW 
169.291 
177.:i60 
17.S  I(W 
IHS.W.' 
1-^,  693 
lS-\470 
dlH,'>,800 


Sweden 


Uiillwl  KitiR- 
ilum. 


For- 
eign 
ores. 


1,4S1 
I..i^9 
1. 1*4)6 
1.4-J4 
W*H 

678 
,^49 
576 

'I'lOn 
'7WI 


Domes- 
tic 
orfS. 


•X, 

Z\  761 
■il.VJJ 
■it.  7(IJ 


rnitfld 
iitatea. 


13,813 

I  ai,  -m 

I  17., 17 1 
Ul,7iH 

I  ly.ftw 
;  9,  i:a  I  I7.n>7  : 
;  II.!*')   I'.t,  y.".-*  ' 

I     (i.K-S  I  H»,K.S  ' 

■  *4.Hlil  I  I 
i  (4.000  I  -J<J,UlO  I 


179. 


Totnl.* 


167 

7  -...15 
>'T;( 
^  .|,  U'7 

!>.'(■.,  .'■Tit 
'Jil,.M7 
'."■I.TWi 
"TJ.  I'J6 
171 
tN^l.'JlO 


■  F'rom  offlclal  reports  of  the  mpectlve  eonntrlea,  except  tbe  United  Statea,  and  as 
otherwise  apecl6ed  ui  these  footnotes. 
*  Net  reports. 

'  Commercial  statistics  of  Julias  Matton.  London. 

'  .Vm  reported  bv  the  Metallgesellscbsft.  Frankfort  sm  Main. 

'  Entlmated. 

r  Including  Iluugarj. 

'  Included  with  Austria. 

*Tbe  totals  sre  somewhat  too  blgb,  because  of  certain  dupllestlons  which  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  eliminate. 
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Btattstica  of  lead  in  the  United  Statea. 
[In  tona  of  2,000  pound*.  1 


Yau. 

Produrcd  from  domestic  ore*. 

lu  liTv*  And 
bulliou. 

Tntal  pro- 
duction 

and 
impoitfu 

.  

ill  mil 

80ft.a 

A  ntl 

monlttl.k 

TotoL 

141.649 

4B.710 

7,8^9 

197.718 

92,177 

302,  W4 

to.sfa 

m.m\ 

fi0.4t» 

8,  m 

22J<.  47.> 

89,209 

348. 845 

78.168 

IMM  

171.495 

40, 

7,377 

217,  OKt 

76.423 

317. 196 

74.»44 

221, 

47,923 

9,906 

279.107 

114.397 

4A«4 

100, 2»8 

2ll,3f>S 

67,K9M 

10,  OK 

279,922 

112.471 

458,033 

100.026 

1902  

199,61'i 

70, 1.4 

10. 4-' 5 

2ftO.S24 

1(17.715 

4.W.456 

82,228 

19U  

1W.W3 

78.2W 

9.4i->3 

276.694 

106.407 

418, 601 

81,971 

200,  KM 

90.4:0 

I0,H7i> 

302,204 

112,  K52 

84, 142 

1905  

205.  (WWi 

lOfi.  623 

n,lN6 

322,474 

98,378 

420.852 

69,741 

1908  

220,  OM 

1]H,000 

10,130 

34H,  21ft 

84. 134 

m,349 

47,823 

127, 183 

9,614 

350,180 

79,815 

429,915 

61.S02 

*  since  1004  n  iarec  part  of  the  no-called  "  imtt  lead  "  wim  desllTerlwd,  bat  tbls  (being 
of  UlMourl  ortxini  lian  been  Includrd  In  the  old  clafiflillcatlon. 

*The  entire  production  of  anttmontal  letd  Ib  entered  na  of  domestic  production,  altbougb 
part  of  it  iB  of  forelfcn  orlRln.  In  100R,  the  itml  year  In  which  the  separation  has  been 
pMBtble,  tbe  antlmonlal  lead  from  forelfcn  aourcei  amounted  to  2,730  tons.  In  1&06  ttae 
■ntlmonlal  lead  from  forelim  aoureea  was  2,VS0  tona 

■  Includes  "  pica,  bars  and  old." 


Metallurgieal  production  of  lead  in  tite  United  States, 
[In  tona  of  2,000  pounds. I 
DOMESTIC  ORIGIN. 


Year. 

Deidlver^ 
Ind. 

2nfi,fww 

Antlmo- 
nlal. 

SoiitheaNt 
MIsaouri. 

Smithirefit 
UlSKMirl. 

21,324 

16,.'S28 

I7,7yo 

Ulmell*- 
neons. 

Total. 

1906  

19(17  

8,4.'i«  ■  81,299 
7,  134  .  10(1,192 
B,614  '  108,510 

3,000 

960 

7^ 

819.744 

845. 

850,120 

Conaumptton  of  lead  in  the  United  Statea. 
[In  tona  of  2,000  pmrnda.] 


Supply: 

l*n>dHclIi>n  de^ilveriied  

Prortudlon  wift  lead  

I'rodiicti'm HiitimonlHl  lend..... 

Import>  fnrelmi  reflneil  lead  

Rtni-k,  doiiKWtie  Ifud,  January  1. 
Foreign,  la  bond,  January  1  


Total  Kupply. 


Deduetlnns: 


Kxpurf  of  dome-itie  leail  

Rlftek.  domG^lif,  December 81.. 
Foreign,  in  bond,  Dt-cumber  81 . 


Total  deductiona  

Apparent  ronaumptlon. 


19«>. 


1906. 


1907. 


2fl9,169 
105,623 
11, 186 
It.  720 
10,000 
11.481 

287,536 
118.000 
10,120 
11.763 
4,000 
8,148 

289.  SS9 
127,183 
9,614 

9,277 

4,ao 

5,6bl 

438,179 

439.567 

44MH 

S8,G3l 
63 
4,000 
6.148 

47,228 
74 
4,000 
5.691 

51,434 
65 
GO.OOD 
12.897 

70.842 

66.968 

114.876 

362,331 

880,122 

830.738 
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Imports  of  lead  ore,  base  bulHon,  pigt,  bnn,  and  old.* 
[In  looH  of  2,000  poonds-l 


Source. 

1901. 

19QZ. 

SbD.  -i 

474.4 
671.1 
9.73L'..> 
W,7-U.3 
2,890  1 
6.1 

1908. 

77l>.  4 
701.9 
22f>.7 
9,(<0lt.l 
93.  WM  3 
],M7.tt 
KL'J 

HH. 

335  S 
1.2 
■Jfi,(i6S.O 
M.72«.S 

217,3 

fi.H 
t«.      .  9 

II. u 

112.  IJl.l 

1VT,7I4.N 

Itt't.'MK.? 

igw. 

112,  H.H  7 
1907. 

!<OUITC. 

igw. 

United  Kingdom..                                                                          TX>.0  4.m.  I  217.0 

Germany                                                                                        l'J5. 1  i.nt:S.2  .r^i.'i 

OiherEurope.  '         6h.»  l.'jfiii  ft  '  :t.wil.l 

Canwla  ■     «.1W-ft  ».i'i7.I  i;.ti3n.!} 

Mexico  ,    «7..VO  H  Je.?.'*  :i  68,7ii7.5 

South  Amertca                                                                      1,577.2  i:>7  t'<  441.7 

Other  coDDtrtes                                                                        .W.8  7a.  7 

Totol  '         737. 7  B 1 , 131.  •(  79,  hlA.  0 

I 

■R«4ln<N]  ]f«d.  i.  p..  In  pitra.  ham,  and  old.  In  a  umall  p«rt  Af  the  total.  It  wax.  In  inoi, 
604  too0;  1002.  2..~>2!>  toD9 :  IMKI.  3.03»  tons:  IMM,  R.724  tonH :  imri,  S,720  lou:  IBOtL 
11.763  tonii:  1907.  0.277  tons. 

Production  vf  lead  bit  Stalfn, 

[In  ton*  ot  2,000  pounds.] 


State. 

>1901. 

>1902. 

bigot. 

M9(M. 

7$  2fi6 

M.KS3 
M,  742 
<7»,  44.T 
4  43K 

'h6,4:Rl 
3.  li-^ 

4K.fi7:i 
r>,3a'> 

19,?t<0 
lii:i,4ll 
'irj.  iia 
H.  1.M 

79,fi.M 
'67,172 
5,791 

fi3,fttl 
B,K3i 

&U,t'.l7 

Total  

2H«,204 

307, 2(M 

State. 

1906. 

190T. 

H21..'*t 
ill.'S.  tlKl 

47,r.:j 

1!l,i.li7 
iLCi. 

klU2  /xNi 

44,.'iU0 
J  1,900 

1  2.  !>:< 

■.'.Mil 

.  111,1^2 

t  -J.H 

1  li,  >7" 

Tolml  

320,25(1 

i'.'j.  a7 

■Statistics  of  the  TT.  fi.  Oeolofflcnl  Survey,  repr<>sentltig  "lend  rontent  if  orp  smeltpd." 
'Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  (ieologlcnl  Survey,  represent Inir  production  of  mprclmiit  lead. 
'Included  also  ttie  production  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa.  VlrKlnlii.  inict  Konlucky. 
'ProdactloQ  of  criKle  Eead,  distributed  according  to  the  Stalctt  of  Di  luin. 

*  Report  of  state  commissioner  of  mines. 
Tartly  estimated. 

'  Report  ot  state  inspector  of  mines,  len  allowance  of  .'>  iier  <>ent  for  Iohs  In  xmpttlnz 

*  Includes  IJiOO  torn  from  Iowa,  Illloala,  and  Wisconsin ;  thin  may  not  represent  die 
total  produetioD  of  these  States,  aDythtng  In  excess  appe^rlnsr  under  the  classification  of 
"  other." 

'  Smeltera'  reports. 
I  I':atiinated. 

■  Chiefly  the  nrodnetlon  of  Wisconsin,  Arlsooa.  and  Nevada. 

'  laclodea  Aruona.  Arlcansaa.  California,  KentOcli?,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Oldahmna,  OrafDn«  ItonaweB,  Tatai^  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1907  there 
was  produced  in  the  United  States  350,130  short  tons  of  pig  leadj 
and  that  Missouri  produced  126^43  tons,  and  that  southeast  Ali^oun 
produced  108,510  short  tons,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  added  that  St.  Francois  County,  Mo., 
produced  more  than  00  i>er  cent  of  the  output  of  southeast  Missouri. 

It  will  further  be  noted  that  the  apparent  oonsnmpticm  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1907  was  330,738  tons,  a  falfing  off  from 
the  consumption  of  1000  of  about  50,000  tons. 

The  entire  lead  production  of  the  world  was,  in  1907, 946,910  metric 
tons,  divided  among  the  countries  as  follows: 


Metric  tons. 

United  States   „  317,508 

Sltaln  -   IW.  WIO 

Germauy  141i,  TmI 

Aiistranu   07, 4N)0 

Mexico.   72.  (XK) 

Belgium  _    25,  8()0 

England   24.0(H) 

France  -   23.000 

the  United  Statrs  producing  32  i»er  cent  of  the  entire  i)roduct. 


Metric  tniu. 

Itnly    22,000 

Cnunda   21»571 

Anstrln   15.400 

Creece   13,  SCO 

Joitan   3, 500 

Sweden   700 

Uuasia   100 


Price  of  lead  in  AVio  York  in  1901,  hy  montht. 


January  $0.00 

February   6. 00 

March   6. 00 

April    6.00 

May   COO 

June   B.  70 


July    $5.28 

August   5.25 

Seiitcniber   4. 81 

<>et<il«r   4. 75 

November   4.37 

December   3. 65 


AaavBsed  valuation  of  St.  Francois  Covnty,  ito. 


other 
personal 
property 


Mer- 
cliBnts 
and 
maniifMC- 


9iN>.]KH 
K«,TJI 
442,470 
422,71.S 
415,753 
414, 163 
!<26.6h6' 
Si's,  a* 

824,8-22 
SH2,S(V> 
3t6,I.'>ll 
4^6.685' 


Rail  war. 


{»«.(W0|1, 
415.007,  1, 
S10,490'  1, 

384,806 

200,  wa\ 

214,. 551 
20R.Urt] 
20b,  310; 
106,  sia 
179,13.') 
169,  K» 


398,  aOT'SIO,  861,789 
■^,S79l  10,6t«,666 
m,lVr,  7.9IM.661 
6,474,788 
6,474,717 
6,860.239 
6. 168,632 
6,5M,2M 
4.619,499 
4,487.122 
S,  879, 545 
8.712.687 
3.791,084 
2,479,013 
3,869,092 


940.768 
835.604 
780,1671 
767. *78' 
699,561' 
654,151 
656,931' 
620,283 
616.957 
645,2)3 
652.002 
685,470' 
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Wages  patd,  coal  coat,  and  price  received  for  lead  by  a  cttmpary  of  Bt.  Francoi* 

County,  Mo.,  J890  to  1908. 


Labor  ( wages  per  day,  jBDoarj  1). 


Hinedrlllm,  undeismnod  

Mine  bscbbandis  Dml«rgniati<1  

Hlnemrk  loaiden,  anrtenrrouiid  — 

nine  luborer.  uudeTBruuM  

Uill  jiKmen  

UUl  firemen.  

Mill  Uborer  

Hill  chatmen  

<klcin<M<i  

Blast  f  iiRiace  put  pullen  

Owl  (fa*  per  ti>a  t  Bonoe  Tem, 
Ho..Jasn»ry)  

Average  price  luoelved  for  Ivad  at 
Evt  St.  lAvnU  durloit  flscs)  years 
ending  Apiil  30  


1.15 
1.1& 
1.00 
I.W 

1.00 
1.30 
1.40 
1.00  I 


l.W  I 
1.30  I  1.3& 
1. 15    1.  IS 


l.» 
1.85 
1.15 

i.ao 

l.M 
1.65 


l.flO 
1.85 
1.15 
1.80 
1.50 
1.65 


1893 

I.S9I 

1896. 

tl.fiO 

S1.2"> 

»I.1-%  SI.  25 

1.2.^ 

i.tn 

.'.0 

1.00 

1.26 

t.-JO 

1.10 

l.'JO 

1.15 

1.00 

.90 

i.no 

1.60 

1.50 

1.35 

l.SS 

1.00 

.90 

l.OD 

1.15 

1.00 

.90 

!.(» 

i.ao 

1.-J5 

i.r. 

I  -Sy 

i.no 

1..'0 

1.3.% 

I.  SO 

1.66 

1.40 

l.SO 

1.00  l.-JO 


l.-JO 

i.ra 

I.  no 

1.00 
I.IIQ 

l.'iO 
l.fiU 


1.40 

i.in 

1.7.) 

i.:o 

1.10 
L.'iO 
1. 10 
l.fiO 


«.4ft 

l.-JO 
I.* 
l.W 
1.75 

I.ao 

1.10 
l.M 
I. HO 
1.60 


2.30  2.80 


S.55    4.00  <  S.flT 


Z25|1.90    1.96    2.0O    l.m    1.74  1.97 


3.S8  I  S.I5    8.01  I  2.91  ;  2.77    3.48  Z.ta 


lAbor  (wageipMdaj  Janiiaz7l). 


1900. :  ion.  !  1902.  j  lOOS.  1904.  1 1906. '  1906. '  1907.  '  IfOH. 


Mine  rtri'lcn.  nndeigroand  tl.TO 

Mine  iiAi  k  hands  nndergnHitid   1. 39 

Uine  nx-lc  Inadera, aader^iQUd  

Mine  liittftrer  

Uill  jix  mei  :  

Mill  flrfinen....  

Milll«bi.rer  

Mill  rtiat  men  

Catrloera  

Bla«  fuma'-e  p- 1  piillera  

Coal  (raM  pertiHi  at  Bonne  Tenv,  Ho.,  Jan- 

nar>l  

AwTHfte  price  nnivei  for  ]m>l  r.t  R*tit  St. 

liOQla  during  fiscal  years  ending  April  80. . . 


Li's 
1.90 

l.M 

l.rr> 
1.1.0 


1.97 
4.48 


fi.ro 

I  1.30 

■  l.l'y 
1.90 
1.30 
1.25 

!  l.CA 
.  I.fiO 

I.ao 

2.00 
4.15 


?!.(» 

1.30 

j.:a 

1.30 
1.95 
1.35 
l.W 
1.70 
i.eo 

1.60 


•i.flo  fi.m  '11.90  si.ro 


I.:t0 
l.-'vS 
1.30 
1.95 
I  35 
1.30 
1.70 
1.70 

1.70 


1..'0 
l.T.'> 
1..'i0 
1  9-. 
l.fti 
1.30 
1.71 
2.00 
1.80 


2.15  2.15  '  2.50  2.06 
4.13  ,  4.03    4.30  \  4.32 


1.90 
l.W 

1.  »;'i 

).3U 
I  70 

2.  (0 
1.KJ 


I.IU 
l.iW 
l..'>it 
LI'S 
l-i-S 

1  7J 

2  ixl 
l.M 


r.;.  2'- 

1.  '.iS 

2,  ■-•.') 

2.  :i  I 

2-  (ft 
l..Vl 

3.  1'. 
2- . 

'  2.U> 


I.H  2.13 
5.00  5.72 


tl.TO 
1.45 
1.70 
1..15 
1.96 
1.65 
I.  JTi 
1  HJ 
2.90 
l.liO 

2.18 

4.15 


It  will  be  noted  that  mine  drillern,  back  hands,  rock  loaders,  labor- 
ers, calciners,  and  blast-furnace  men  worked  eight-hour  davs  in  the 
years  1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1893,  and  that  from  ISH  to  and  including 
1902  a  daj^s  work  was  ten  and  twelve  hours,  and  that  from  lOO:} 
eight  hours  was  a  day  for  all  employees. 

Firman  Desloge  teU$  what  a  low  tariff  on  lead  will  do. 

Firman  Desloge,  the  founder  of  Desloge,  Mo.,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  the  great  lead-mining  industry  of  the  Bonne 
Terre  and  Flat  River  districts  of  southeast  Mis.souri,  went  to  ^Vn^Il- 
ington  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending.  He  was  a  lifelong  Dt'ino- 
crat.  He  knew  from  his  dearly  nought  experience  that  the  cutting 
of  the  tariff  on  lead  meant  importation  of  Mexican  ores  in  viiht 
quantity  and  the  loss  of  marlcet  to  Missouri  lead  at  living  prices  for 
miners  and  operators.  Democrats  were  in  control  of  House  and 
Senate.  Naturally,  Mr.  Desloge  went  to  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  Missouri  to  prevent  the  danger  to  Missouri  industries.    He  np- 

Sroached,  among  others,  Qiamp  Clark  and  asked  him  if  he  coiililn't 
0  something  for  tlio  protection  of  considerable  sections  of  his  State. 
"  If  I  had  my  way,"  replied  Champ  Clark,  "  I  would  destroy  all  of 
(he  custom-Iiouscs  on  the  seaboard,  discliarge  the  employees,  and  throw 
her  wide  open." 

"  Do  YOU  remember  that?  "  Mr.  Desloge  was  asked  yesterday  in  the 
office  of  the  Desl(^  Mining  Company  at  the  Bialto  Building. 

"  Yes,''  he  said,  ^  I  do  remember  it  and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it 
as  long  as  I  live.   I  remember,  too,  what  the  lead-mining  industrv  of 
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Missouri  went  Uurough,  following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff. 
Lead  went  down  to  $2.40.  I  did  hear  some  sold  as  low  as  $2.30.  I 
couldn*t  shut  down  my  plant  without  throwing  people  out  of  work, 
tying  up  the  capital  invested,  and  letting  the  machinery  deteriorate. 
I  couldn't  afford  to  produce  pig  lead  at  such  prices  without  loss.  I 
determined  to  keep  the  works  running,  to  pile  up  the  product  and 
borrow  money  on  it,  hoping  that  prices  would  get  better.  I  went  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  told  Van  Blarcom  I  wanted 
$100,000  on  pig  lead  as  collateral.  Tliere  was  no  question  about  the 
margin  or  the  rate.  The  bank  bad  decided  not  to  loan  any  money  on 
lead.  The  future  was  too  tincertain.  I  was  turned  away.  That  goes 
to  show  you  in  what  condition  the  lead  industry  was  when  the  Wilson 
tariff  prevailed  here.  Of  course  I  found  the  money  somewhere  and  I 
kept  my  mine  and  works  in  operation,  even  though  there  was  no 
profit;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  through  another  Wilson  tariff." 

"  How  were  wages  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  Mr.  Desloge!" 

"  Ninety  cents  a  day  was  the  most  we  could  afford  to  pay  what  we 
call  ordinary  outside  labor  at  the  mines.  Our  skilled  labor  we  paid 
as  low  as  $1.10.  There  wasn't  much  work  to  be  had,  even  at  those  low 
rates.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  unempWed.  You  remember  the 
*  commonweal  armies,'  don't  you?  Coxey  marched  to  Washington  in 
1904.  There  were  Missouri  lead  miners  in  those  armies." 

"  "What  are  wages  in  the  lead-mining  region  now,  Mr.  Desloge?" 

"  We  pay  $1.35  for  ordinary  outsit^  labor.  Our  miners  get  from 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day.  Wages  were  higher  than  that  before  the  panic 
struck  us  last  year.  The  increase  now  is  50  per  cent  and  more  above 
what  we  were  able  to  pay  under  the  Wilson  tariff." 

"  Have  you  known  pig  load  to  sell  as  low  in  St.  Iy>uis  at  any  other 
time  as  it  did  under  the  Wilson  law  ?  " 

"  Xo;  and  I  don't  believe  it  sold  as  low  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  lead  industry  in  Missouri.  During  the  height  of  the 
panic  last  year  lead  dropped  as  low  as  $3.30.  TTiat  was  for  only  a 
short  time,  when  there  was  general  stagnation  in  every  line.  The 
product  recovered  in  part  what  had  been  lost  and  is  now  about  $1.30. 
During  the  very  prosperous  period,  before  the  recent  panic,  lead  went 
up  to  $i3  per  100  pounds. 

"  There  are  some  conditions  in  this  lead  industry  that  are  not  gen- 
erally understood,"  continued  Mr.  Desloge. 

"  The  profit  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  ore  taken  out 
and  the  price  the  pig  lead  brings.  We  buy  great  quantities  of  land, 
often  paying  a  high  price  per  acre.  Some  of  this  land  has  deposits 
of  lead  ore.  Much  of  the  land  has  nothing.  When  we  have  mined 
a  piece  of  land  and  taken  out  the  ore,  that  land  is  practically  worth- 
less. What  that  land  cost  must  come  out  of  the  apparent  profit.  So 
also  must  the  cost  of  the  barren  land  come  out,  for  the  money  spent 
for  it  has  been  sunk.  To  locate  bodies  of  ore  we  spend  large  sums 
in  prospecting,  which  is  another  charge  against  the  apparent  profit." 

"  Your  system  of  lead  mining  in  soutlieast  Missouri  differs  from 
that  of  southwest  Missouri  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  radically.  We  handle  disseminated  ore,  requiring  costly  and 
elaborate  plants.  We  employ  miners  at  wages.  In  southwest  Mis- 
souri, where  the  lead  is  in  different  formation,  found  with  zinc,  the 
miner  pavs  a  royalty  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  all  the  ore  he  finds. 
He  sells  his  ore  to  whomsoeTer  he  chooses,  and  the  priGe,bears  Jt  cer- 
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tain  relation  to  the  price  of  pig  lead  in  St  Louis  or  New  York.  I  am 
giving  you  the  old  Joplin  method,  and  I  presume  it  is  still  followed 
largelv,  although  I  believe  there  is  more  wage  labor  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri lead-mining  regions  than  there  was." 

But  it  is  the  same  tariff  question  in  southeast  and  southwest  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Desl<^e?  " 

"  Yes.  All  of  the  lead-mining  interests  of  Missouri  and  all  of  these 
St  Ix>uis  industries  depending  upon  it  have  the  same  at  stake  on  the 
tariff  issue.  Cutting  down  the  duty  on  lead  means  reducti<m  of 
wages,  decrease  of  output,  paralysis  of  these  industries." 

^  How  do  the  Democratic  politicians  meet  the  tariff  issue  in  the 
lead  regions  of  Missouri  this  canipaignl" 

"  They  don't  meet  it.  Politte  Elvins,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  lead-mining  district  of  southeast  Missouri,  has  bern 
asking  Congressman  Madison  Smith  ever  since  the  campaign  opened, 
'How  do  you  stand  on  the  lead  tariff?  *  and  Congres^aiman  Smith 
doesnt  answer." 

<E«ltorlil.  GIobe-Dnnoenit,  Novenber  18,  1008.) 

Missouri  and  tariff  revision. 

Though  the  extra  session  of  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff  is  several 
months  away,  Missouri,  in  the  recent  election,  gave  a  valuable  pointer 
on  sentiment  in  this  State.  Four  Congressional  districts  in  MiKvMJuri 
that  went  Democratic  in  190G  elected  llepublican  members  this  year 
on  the  issue  of  protection.  The  question  was  presented  with  unusual 
distinctness  and  in  an  unusually  simplified  form.  Many  zinc  miners 
in  southwest  Missouri  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
importation  of  ore  produced  by  the  peon  labor  of  Mexico.  I'hese 
importations  be^n  Bre  years  ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  zinc 
ore  was  on  the  tree  list  The  smelters'  trust  turned  to  Mexico  for 
its  supply,  and  the  miners  and  mines  in  the  Joplin  district  have 
snffered  heavily  in  consequence. 

A  protective  duty  will  unquestionably  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  when 
Congress  takes  up  the  tariff  question  next  March.  In  his  tour  across 
Missouri  Si>eaker  Cannon  spoke  at  many  [ilaces  in  the  zinc  and  lead 
mining  regions  of  the  State.  The  striking  result  was  that  four 
Congressional  districts  that  were  Democratic  two  years  ago  are  Re- 
publican now.  Their  representatives  will  vote  for  protection  and  for 
the  new  tariff  in  which  the  protective  principle  will  be  asserted  and 
free-trade  theories  ignored.  The  zinc  and  lead  miners  of  Missouri 
know  by  a  positive  demonstration  that  American  wages  can  not  be 
maintained  if  placed  in  competition  with  poorly  paid  foreign  labor. 
Often  this  subject  must  be  argued  in  the  al^tract.  But  the  miners  of 
Missouri  have  had  the  subject  brought  home  to  them. 

NOTEMBER  23.  ItW*. 

Mr.  E.  A.  RoBiEB, 

Vare  Xetc  Willard  Hotel,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deai  Sib:  I  regret  that  I  do  not  feel  well  enoiigli  to  l>e  pr(>Hf>itt  nt  tlio  ttirlfT 
hearing,  and  nutliorlze  you  to  represent  the  I>eBto(l>;e  CoiiHolldntPil  I>'ih1  ('•mi- 
pany  In  presmting  reasons  wby  the  iireiient  duty  of  '2i  cents  |»er  iMnind  on  nio- 
taliic  lend  and  1^  cents  |>er  pound  on  the  metallic  lend  contentn  of  ore  tihonid 
not  be  redoced. 

From  tbe  ccn^ltlon  the  lead  operators  of  MisBonrl  found  themfielvea  In  whilst 
tbe  Wilson  bill  waa  In  effect.  It  la  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  effect  wiib  Ik)  put 
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many  of  them  out  of  business  and  make  lend  minlug  in  Mlsflourl  nnproBtable 
to  follow,  even  by  those  luore  favored  by  having  richer  mines  (the  best  of  which 
and  not  the  average,  as  la  customary,  had  to  be  worked  to  meet  changed 
coudUioDs). 

For  a  Keueral  outline  of  conditions  brouftht  aI>out  by  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
which  would  occur  aKaln  In  event  of  A  tariff  reduction  on  lead,  I  herewith 
Inclose  you  an  Interview  piven  by  me  previous  to  the  recent  election,  that  I 
refer  you  to  as  Rivlug  a  full  explanation  of  how  the  Wilson  bill  worked  against 
the  lead  Interests. 

It  Is  niy  belief  and  firm  conviction  that  It  was  due  to  the  depression  caused 
by  the  Wil»ou  hill  that  four  Congressloual  districts  that  went  Democratic  la 
1900  were  changed  to  UeiiubHotin  lii  11X)S.  The  question  of  tariff  was  put  before 
the  voters  as  a  plain  business  pro|)osltkm,  In  which  their  dally  wages  were  con- 
ceruwi,  imd.  having  won  the  vii-tory,  wlli  ex|>eet  the  protection  priucii>le  adhered 
to  as  a  mettns  of  maintaining  present  wages.  The  low-grade  ore  (disseminated 
^ad>  is  worked  for  lead  only,  and  has  not  the  value  where  other  metala  are 
0WK-la(e<1.  and  requires  large  capital  and  employment  of  lance  numbers  of  men, 
with  returns  under  most  favorable  circumstances  of  a  fair  Interest  only  on  the 
Ui  vestment 

Yours,  truly,  Desumje  ('oNsoLmATED  I^D  Coupant, 

F.  Debloue,  Trvagurer  and  Vlrc-Prc»ideHt. 

Southeast  Missouri,  especially  the  Plat  Hirer  district,  has  lead 
deposits  of  a  very  low  percentage  of  ore;  the  avera^  is  less  than  5 
per  cent.  This  land  is  mostly  poor,  rocky,  and  practically  worthless 
for  afjricultural  purposes,  but  where  lead  has  oeen  discovered  has 
brought  its  owners  from  $150  to  $500  per  acre  in  the  sales  made  to 
the  mining  companies  wliich  have  taken  the  field. 

The  low  grade  of  this  ore  made  it  impossible  to  the  individual 
miner  to  work  its  extraction  and  make  a  living;  it  required  capital 
of  lai^  pn)portion,  employing  huge  power,  aided  oy  the  most 
improved  machinery  and  appliances,  to  operate  the  mines  and  win  a 
profit,  and  the  most  careful  competent  management  is  required  for 
this  result.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  country  was  a  forest  wilder- 
ness of  scanty  population.  The  powerful  companies  which  have 
gradually  opened  up  and  operated  tiiese  mines  have  nltrncted  a  dense 
population;  the  country  has  been  cleared,  and  from  Bonne  Terre, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  field,  to  Fre<lericktown,  the  southern,  the 
homes  of  the  people  are  almost  contiguous.  Two  railroads  htLve  been 
built  especially  to  serve  the  traffic  of  this  territory.  The  male  popu- 
lation IS  all  employed  at  steady  work  and  satisfactory  wages. 
Schools  and  churches  have  been  built  to  supply  the  educational  and 
moral  needs  of  the  people;  there  is  general  contentment  and 
prosperity. 

The  tariff  on  lead  and  lead  ores  has  permitted  this  condition.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  money  have  been  invested  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  protection;  without  the  tariff  the  industry  would  die 
absolutely,  for  lead  can  not  be  produced  there  as  cheaply  as  it  is  in 
foreign  countries — Spain,  Mexico,  and  others.  The  mmes  would  be 
abandoned,  the  population  would  depart,  and  the  country  would 
become  more  desolate,  more  deserted  than  before. 

When  the  panic  of  IdOl  struck  this  land  and  pig  lead  dropped  in 
St.  Louis  to  3}  or  3.40  per  pound  the  mines  lost  money,  notwithstand- 
ing wages  were  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  only  the  hope  of  an  improve- 
ment induced  a  continuance  of  operations.  Had  this  improvement 
not  occurred  a  permanent  shut  down  would  have  been  a  certainty. 

Kesjiectfully  submitted. 

Edw^ard  a.  Bozier,^ 
Representing  Lead  Producers  of  Sotdite£ta^^e»<Mimf&ri. 
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JOLTOH  L.  LISSBERGER,  Of  LOHQ  ISIAJnD  CITT,  N.  T,  CLmP 
THAT  mSSEHT  DUTIES  OH  LEAD  AXE  KftOHIBITITE. 

Fhidat,  Xovemler  27,  1908. 

Mr.  LissBERGES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  repre- 
senting a  conference  held  last  Thursday,  at  which  there  were  present, 
personally  and  by  proxies^  51  manufacturers  of  lead  goods.  I  am 
also  representing  Marks  Lissbei^r  &  Son  (Incorporated),  of  Long 
Island  City,  who  are  manufacturers,  smelters,  and  refiners  of  white 
metals,  using  lead  in  all  of  their  products,  or  pretty  much  all  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  this  in  regard  to  this  conference: 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  present  tariff  was  not  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  but  was  an  absolutely  prohibitive  one,  and  that  the  only 
protection  the  manufacturers  could  find  was  to  the  refining  com- 
panies, protecting  them  from  any  opposition  whatsoever  in  their  abil- 
ity to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased  with  both  the  miners  and  the 
consumers.  And  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  impression  has 
grown  very  much  stronger  in  my  own  mind  since  I  have  listened  to- 
night to  the  miners.  1  believe  that  what  they  want  is  not  9.o  mudb 
protection  from  foreign  ore  as  it  is  protection  from  the  smelter  and 
refiner.    I  think  they  have  demonstrated  that  very  clearly  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  lead  is  not  used  in  IVew  York; 
and,  gentlemen,  pig  lead  does  not  carry  a  freight  rate  of  $1.25  from 
IJtah.  I  say  that,  because,  gentlemen,  I  make  lead  pipe,  and  that 
carries  a  very  much  higher  ^ight  rate  than  pig  lead;  and  we  ship 
lead  pipe  from  New  Ifork  right  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  75  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  BoNTNCE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  At* 
lantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  are  less  than  the  freight  rates  from  the 
intermountain  States  to  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  lassBERQEB.  Ko,  sir;  not  on  lead  products.  Pig  lead  comes 
from  St.  Louis  

Mr.  BoKTNGE.  Are  not  the  latter  three  times  as  much  ? 

Mr.  LissBEBGEB.  Fig  lead  comes  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  at  15 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Tliat  is  the  rate  from  East  St.  Louis  to 
New  York,  but  jou  can  not  ship  it  back  from  New  York  to  East 
St.  Louis.  During  190C,  that  glorious  period  we  hear  so  much  about 
from  most  of  the  manufacturers  that  I  have  heard  here  during  these 
last  few  days,  when  lead  was  very  scarce,  and  there  was  this  importa- 
tion of  i>0,000  tons  which  we  read  about  in  our  Geological  Survey 
report  on  the  Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  St.  Louis 
tHidly  needed  lead.  Some  independent  manufacturers  there  that 
were  not  connected  with  a  large  company  needed  lead.  We  found 
that  though  it  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  railroads  were 
overcrowded  and  could  not  get  cars  enough  to  move  their  crops,  and 
had  empty  cars  in  New  York  and  nothing  to  carry  back  in  them,  yet 
it  cost  us  35  cents  to  carry  lead  west  when  it  had  only  cost  15  cents 
to  bring  that  same  lead  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  That  is  only 
in  answer  to  your  question,  sir.  I  did  not  mean  to  digress. 

The  Chaibman.  It  cost  35  cents  to  carry  your  lead  pipe  to  St. 
Louis?   Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  LxssBEROEB.  No,  sir;  pig  lead.  It  cost  us,  I  think,  51  cents  a 
hundred  to  send  lead  pipe  to  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
positively.   It  was  either  51  or  56.  \ 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  ship  pig  lead  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis,  do  you  i  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any- 
body ever  shipped  any  pig  lead  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  LiBSBERUEB.  If  you  had  known  the  condition  

Mr.  Clahk.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  I  know  or  what  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  He  asked  you  whether  you  did  that  or  not. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  1  asked  you. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  I  did ;  I  said  it  would  hare  cost  that  much  to  ship 

it 

Mr.  Clark.  Dut  did  they  ship  any? 

Mr.  LissBERGEK.  A  little.  They  had  to  have  it  tliere.  They  could 
not  buy  lead  in  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  they  not  ^o  down  there  where  Mr.  Bozier 

comes  from,  and  get  it  almost  in  sigfit  of  their  smokestacks? 

Mr.  LissHEitcEn.  Because  I  said  that  what  Mr.  Hozier  really  needed 
was  not  protection  a^inst  foreign  ore;  it  was  protection  against  the 
smelter.    The  pniplter  would  not  sell  the  lend  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  '\Miat  I  asked  you  was,  and  what  I  want  you  to  answer 
is,  why  did  not  these  St.  Louis  people  go  down  there  where  Mr. 
Rozier  is,  almost  in  sight  of  the  smokestacks  of  the  St.  tiouis  smelter^ 
and  buy  the  lead,  instead  of  going  to  New  York  and  getting  it? 

The  Chairman.  Your  last  sentence  was  an  answer  to  that  question. 
Repeat  it,  please.  You  said  "  Because  the  smelters  would  not  sell  it.'* 

Mr.  LissRERGER.  Becflusc  the  smelters  would  not  sell  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question :  Why  do  not  these  people  in  Utah 
make  lead  pipe  and  ship  it  to  California?  They  have  the  lead, 

Mr.  LissRERGES.  Thev  could  do  it  There  is  lead  in  California,  sir; 
and  it  could  be  made  tliere. 

Mr.  CuiRK.  They  are  now  shipping  pig  lead  from  Utah  to  New 
York,  and  slkipping  lead  pipe  from  New  1  ork  to  California. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Do  you  know  how  much  figure  the  freight  rates 
would  cut  in  that  proposition? 

Mr.  T-iissnERRER.  We  charge  in  New  York  $5  a  ton  above  the  price 
of  pi^  lead  for  making  lead  pipe  to-day.  You  can  see  what  the  freiijht 
rate  is.  It  is  three  times  what  we  get  for  manufacturing.  But  they 
will  not  manufacture  at  those  figures  at  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  same 
company  that  owns  the  plant  that  makes  lead  pipe  at  the  Pacihc  coast 
owns  a  plant  at  the  Atlantic  coast.  Their  additional  charge  for  mian- 
ufactunng  above  the  price  of  pig  lead  at  the  Pacific  coast  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  at  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  wages  at 
the  Pacific  coast  come  any  higher  than  at  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  nave  you  any  sug^stion  to  make  as  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus  of  this  smelter  busineis? 

Mr.  LisSBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  LissBERGBR.  The  first  question  that  caine  up  was  that  this  duty 
of  3^  cents  was  prohibitive.  It  did  not  protect  the  workmen;  they 
did  not  come  into  the  question.  We  asked  for  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion, because  that  is  inordinately  hi^h.  It  amounts  to  actually,  at  the 
present  time,  75  per  cent.  The  price  of  lead  in  England  to-day  is 
about  2.8  cents.    A  duty     2^  cents  is  a  little  above  75  per  cent. 

Another  thing.  We  particularly  called  attention  to  paragraph  181. 
In  liie  case  of  every  other  article  that  comes  into  the  United  States 
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except  lead  ore  there  is  a  sample  drawn  at  the  port  of  entry.  They 
do  it  in  the  case  of  laces  of  mixed  kinds;  they  do  it  in  the  case  of  silks 
and  other  things.  But  lo  and  behold !  that  law  was  so  drawn  that 
there  are  only  two  smelters  in  the  United  States  that  can  comply  with 
it,  and  bring  in  ore  and  smelt  it.  There  are  25  or  30  or  more  smelters 
with  rererberatoty  furnaces  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  foreign  ores, 
and  could  make  a  mighty  good  profit,  because  the  actual  American 
price — ^not  the  Mining  Journal  price,  with  which  these  present  re- 
finers settle  with  tlie  minei^ — at  which  pig  lead  <»n  be  bought  in  the 
open  market  in  New  York  is  generally,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years,  1|  cents  over  and  above  the  European  price  and  what  it 
would  cost  to  lay  it  down,  including  freight  and  insurance. 
The  Ch-vibman.  Pig  lead,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Ljssbebgeb.  Pig  lead.  If  you  mean  to  pre  ua  ore  at  a  cent  and 
a  half,  in  the  first  place,  you  learn  that  white  they  get  $8  a  ton  for 
smelting  ore,  yet  they  ask  a  protection  between  the  ore  and  the  metal 
of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $12JK>  a  short  ton.  And  the 
language  of  your  clause  is  so  drawn  in  regard  to  the  bringing  in  of 
lead  ores  that  onlv  two  smelters  can  comply  with  iL  Tlie  small 
smelter  can  not  bring  in  ore.  He  can  not  come  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  Let  the  Government  treat  lead  ore  as  it 
does  aiiy  other  article  that  is  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
not  make  special  provisions  for  sampling  at  the  works  or  in  bond,  and 
having  government  officers  there  that  you  have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  of  course. 

Mr.  LissBEBGEB.  1  belicve  in  having  the  same  regulations,  sir,  that 
you  have  in  regard  to  drawing  a  sample  at  the  dock  on  the  arrival  of 
the  product ;  or  of  course,  if  it  comes  in  cars  from  Mexico,  you  can 
make  your  regulations  so  as  to  cover  that,  but  giving  every  concern 
at  the  port  of  entrjr  a  right  to  have  the  samples  c&awn  from  the  car. 

The  GhaibmAn.  The  law  and  the  regulation  were  modeled  some- 
what after  the  internal-revenue  law  for  the  protection  of  the  tax  on 
whis^. 

tfr.  LisBBEBGEB.  Ybs;  but  th^  were  so  drawn  (and  they  were 
drawn  by  the  counsel  of  the  lai^est  smelter  in  the  United  States) 
that— 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  they  were  drawn  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, if  I  recollect  correctly. 

Mr.  LissBEBGEB.  It  may  have  emanated  fr<Hn  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; but  the  general  knowledge  or  impression  in  the  metal  trade  is 
that  that  clause  was  drawn  by  the  counsel  for  one  of  the  largt>st 
smelters  in  the  world,  if  not  the  largest. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  it  was  careiullv  considered  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  without  any  question,  ana  I  think  it  was  drawn  there. 

Mr.  LissBEBGEB.  Whoever  drew  it,  the  effect  has  been,  sir,  that  it 
has  stopped  any  small  smelter  from  smelting  lead  ore.  It  has  handed 
the  foreign  business  practically  over  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
people. 

The  Chairuan.  The  recollection  of  Major  Lord,  who  was  clerk  of 
the  committee  at  the  time  the  Dingley  law  was  passed,  is  to  the  same 
effect  as  mine,  that  it  was  drawn  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  LissBEBGEB.  No  matter  where  it  may  have  been  drawn,  Mr. 
Payne,  I  recall  that  at  that  time  you  fought  rather  hard-^aWniit^the 
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duty  as  it  was  put  in;  and  I  believe  that  we  all  left  Washington  with 
the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  hare  a  cent  a  pound  duty  on  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  That  Ls  the  way  the  committee  reported  it  to  the 
House,  ftnd  the  way  it  passed  the  House-— a  cent  a  pound,  lead  in  the 
ore. 

Mr.  LissBKROER.  The  next  thing  that  happened  we  woke  up  to  find 

the  thing  so  drawn  that  it  was  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  there  were  but 
few  in  the  amntry  that  could  do  it.  You  would  have  to  either 
build  entirely  new  works,  and  get  a  great  big  capital,  and  become  one 
of  the  so-called  "  octopuses  yourself,  or  you  were  not  in  it, 
[Laughter.]  , 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  the  way  it  was  drawn?  " 
Do  Tou  mean  the  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  LissBERGES.  I  mean  the  way  that  clause  is  drawn,  dr,  if  you 
will  turn  to  paragraph  181. 

Mr.  Randell.  Thope  are  the  regulations. 

Mr.  LissitERGER.  Those  are  the  regulations  as  they  have  been 
adopted  since  by  the  department,  I  do  not  believe  with  any  intention 
of  committing  a  hardship,  but  in  accordance  with  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  paid 
on  lead  coming  into  this  country,  except  tor  the  percentage  .of  lead 
which  you  say  they  get  free  of  duty  under  the  law, 

Mr.  Lissberger.  That  is  correct.  The  whole  thing  works  out,  as 
I  say,  in  such  a  wav  that  it  stops  the  small  smelter. 

Mr.  Randell.  '\VilI  you  file  a  brief?    Are  you  going  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Later  on. 

Mr.  Kandei.l.  Will  you  in  the  brief  give  your  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  regulations  ought  to  be  changed  j^o  as  to  correct  that  evil? 

Mr.  LissBEnoER.  I  want  to  sny,  sir,  that  because  there  were  so  many 
proxies  at  this  meeting  we  deferred  filing  a  brief,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  lead  men  together  later  on.  They  expressed  a  great 
diverHity  of  view  as  to  what  they  really  did  want,  and  I  am  spealting 
for  them.  It  was  anything  from  free  trade  to  1  cent  a  pound  duty 
on  pig  lead.  But  I  want  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  lead  manufac- 
turers there  said:  "AVe  will  be  very  glad,  if  the  duty  on  lead  is  re- 
moved or  partially  removed,  to  have  just  as  much  and  just  as  big  a 
percentage  removed  from  our  manufactured  goods.  We  do  not  reel 
that  we  neetl  very  much  protection  on  manufactured  lead.*' 

Mr.  BoNVNGE.  If  you  take  the  duty  altogether  off  of  lead  in  the 
ore,  would  the  lead  manufacturers  be  willing  to  have  free  trade  on 
their  articles? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Absolutely  free  trade? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Absolutely  free  trade,  if  you  take  it  off  of  pig  lead. 
They  do  not  advise  it.  They  believe  in  protection,  but  they  say  that 
if  you  will  give  them  free  lead  they  arc  willing  to  take  it  off  their 
manufactured  goods.  That  is  because  they  ha^  the  best  workmen  in 
the  world,  and  they  can  turn  out  more  per  dollar  day  than  any  other; 
and  even  as  it  is,  with  all  the  expense  added  of  bringing  over  foreign 
lead,  they  can  and  do  sell  their  goods  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Bqntnge.  You  expect  to  get  your  lead  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, then,  if  you  have  free  lead? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  No,  sir;  wo  do  not.  We  expect  that  our  American 
miners  will  begin  to  stop  paying  the  amounts  tilj^eJ^j^iOs^^gi^Sy' 
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and  that  we  will  begin  to  treat  lead  as  other  metals  are  treated,  with- 
out that  great,  big  rake  off  for  certain  anelting  interests  or  all  smelt- 
ing interests.  In  other  words,  we  are  Injuring  this  country  in  many 
ways — I  will  only  take  one  minute  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to 
this  Question — by  the  high  price  that  we  had  on  lead  in  lOOC  and  1907. 
To  plumb  a  house  hygienically  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  plumb  it 
witli  lead,  or  something  a  good  deal  more  expensive,  and  that  is  tin. 
A  man  who  drinks  water  drawn  from  iron  pipes  is  risking  his  life 
and  his  health — I  am  glad  to  say  not  very  badfy;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  a  nsk.  It  is  for  tlie  reason  that  we  will  increase  the  use  of  lead 
that  the  manufacturers  of  lead  goods  would  like  to  see  this  tariff 
materially  reduoedj  and  we  will  leave  it  wiUi  you,  gentlemen.  AVo 
believe  that  when  it  comes  to  the  economic  question  of  the  revenue 
required  and  protection  &r  the  workmen  you  are  better  judges  than 
we  are. 


J.  H.  K.  ggnrnt,  PHUADELFHIA,  PA.,  ADVOCATES  THE  BEKOTAL 
07  ALL  DUTY  FROM  LEAS. 

PiitLADELFnxA,  Pa.,  December  3, 1908, 
Hon.  Ser£no       Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

Washington^  D.  C: 

In  filing  my  brief  concerning  the  lead  schedule  I  am.  and  have 
bera,  an  ardent  believer  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lead  l>ocausc  of  tlie  fuct  that  a  ditTeifntial 
is  created  against  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  silver  bullion  produced  in  the  United  States  is  debased  by  reason 
of  the  duty  on  lead. 

I  have  advocated  this  removal  continuously  since  1874,  by  letters 
and  othcnvise,  where  I  have  felt  my  efforts  would  avail,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  matter  before  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  subject  of  a  differential  is  one  that  is  sometimes  not  easilv  ex- 
plained and  is  a  condition  at  all  times  indirectly  created  ;  and  what  I 
claim  is  that  the  du^  on  lead  indirectly  creates  a  differential  against 
the  agricultural  j)roducts  of  tlie  United  States  when  soUl  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe m  competition  with  the  purchases  of  Europe  from  a 
country  on  a  silver  basis,  because  the  Hnty  on  lead  debases  the  bul- 
lion value  of  every  ounce  of  silver  produced  by  using  lead  as  a  fltix 
in  the  smelting  of  the  two  metnls. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  loses  the  value  of  such  debasement 
of  the  bullion  value  of  silver  on  that  portion  of  her  silver  produced 
that  we  sell  abroad. 

We  have  been  shipping  in  recent  years  to  Europe  upward  of 
75,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per  annum.  Therefore  whatever  the 
amount  of  this  reduced  value  of  silver  per  onnce  is,  it  can  be  multi- 
plied by  the  amount  we  ship  abroad  at  least 

I  suMnit  to  yon  a  statement  as  to  the  purchasing^  power  of  £5,000 
sterling  on  a  given  day  to  show  you  the  amount  of  this  differential  cre- 
ated on  a  din^rence  of  10  cents  per  ounce  in  silver.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  portion  of  Bilver  bullion  used  by  the  G^v^^^^  in 
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the  coinngc  is  not  affected,  because  the  stamping  of  that  bullion  by 
the  United  States  creates  its  parity  with  gold.  It  is  in  its  bullion 
state  that  its  effect  is  paramount,  because  it  is  in  its  bullion  state 
that  the  markets  of  the  world  recognize  its  standard  of  value.  That 
is  to  say.  the  value  of  an  ounce  oi  silver  on  a  given  day  in  London 
is  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
and  purchases  of  agricultural  or  other  products  made  on  that  day  in 
India,  Argentine,  or  Egypt  are  settled  for  based  upon  the  price  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  in  London. 

If  London  buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  or  a  cargo  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  on  that  same  day,  it  is  presumably  purchased  competitively. 
If  an  ounce  of  silver  was  worth  10  cents  more  on  that  day  than  it  was 
worth  one  week  previously,  the  price  per  bustiel  of  wheat  or  pound 
of  cotton  would  be  enhanced  proportionately  or  decreased  were  sil- 
ver 10  cents  per  ounce  lower,  and  the  bushel  of  grain  or  pound  of 
cotton  purchased  in  the  United  States  competitively  would  be  de- 
creased or  enhanced  accordingly.  Therefore  the  duty  on  lead  de- 
bases the  price  of  silver,  and  this  fact  creates  a  differential  against 
the  United  States  by  forcing  us  to  meet  a  lower  competitive  value 
than  we  would  otherwise  have  to  meet. 

The  farmer  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of 
our  country  lyin^  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  realized  that  his 
prosperous  condition  commenced  to  lower  since  1873.  All  of  them 
Knew  and  know  that  there  has  been  something  the  matter,  but  few,  if 
any,  of  them  realized  what  causes  were  at  work,  reducing  year  by 
year  the  value  of  their  farm  lands,  until  they  were  reduced,  in  many 
mstances,  to  the  value  of  the  buildings  on  trie  land.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  during  this  period  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  United 
States,  from  a  mining  and  manufacturing  standpoint,  was  rapidly 
and  surely  increasing.  They  have  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  measure  of  increase  and  pros- 
perous conditions  surrounding  one  avenue  of  business,  and  why  such 
blighting  influences  should  surround  Another  and  equally  important 
avenue  or  the  business  of  the  country;  and  while  tliey  could  get  good 
prices  and  have  got  good  prices  for  their  farm  products  consumed  in 
the  internal  markets  of  tne  United  States,  nevertheless  when  they 
came  to  sell  mc\i  staple  products  as  were  in  demand  abroad  they  were 
met  with  such  low  (X)mpetitive  prices  for  such  surplus  as  made  the 
average  of  their  earnings  less  than  it  should  be. 

It  is  because  they  were  called  upon  to  sell  their  products  in  the  neutral 
markets  of  the  world  competitively  with  these  same  products  raised 
or  grown  competitively  upon  a  lower  standard  of  values.  That  is  to 
say,  raised  or  grown  in  a  country  where  silver  was  the  basis  of  their 
currency,  because  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  meat  products  was 
fixed  by  the  price  of  these  products  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world — England,  for  instoncc — and  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in 
Liverpool  affected  not  only  that  portion  of  their  surplus  that  they 
shipped  abroad,  but  also  all  which  was  in  their  bams,  their  stacks, 
ana  their  granaries.  The  reason  is  plainly  caused  by  the  differential 
created  by  the  duty  on  lead  debasing  the  price  of  silver  bullion. 

The  ajrrirnlturists  of  Enfrland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  had 
these  conditions  to  face.  Not  so  with  France  and  Germany.  France, 
to  equalize  her  agricultural  conditions,  imposes  an  import  duty  of 
approximately  30  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  e^t^r^p^j'^^pd^Ger- 
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many  a  like  amount  approximately.  In  both  countries  agricultural 
conditions  have  been  prosperous  mcause  the  imposition  of  this  im- 
port duty  has  held  the  internal  prices  of  their  products  on  a  higher 
level,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  import  duty  on  lead  holds  the 
internal  prices  of  lead  to  a  higher  value. 

The  manufacturing  and  mming  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  not  had  these  conditions  to  con^nt,  because  they  have  not 
been  compelled  to  compete  with  manufactured  products  that  were 
oroduced  on  a  silver  basis,  as  their  competition  was  lar^Iy  with 
England,  France,  and  Germany  and  other  countries  on  a  polu  basis, 
those  countries  that  are  on  n  silver  basis  having;  little  or  no  sur- 
plus manufactures,  the  differential  being  only  created  where  a  coun- 
try on  a  gold  basis  purchases  from  a  country  on  a  gold  basis,  in  com- 
petition with  a  nation  on  a  silver  basis. 

In  the  concurrent  smelting  of  lead  and  silver  the  sum  of  the  values 
of  the  two  metals  represents  the  whole  value  of  the  two  metals.  As 
to  which  of  the  two  metals  is  to  be  considered  the  by-product  of  the 
operation  depends  largely  upon  eitlier  tlie  volume  of  tlie  resp<'ctivc 
metals  or  the  value  of  the  respective  metals.  Quoting  from  tlie  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Reed's  speech  at  Alfred,  Me.,  on  August  (J,  1S!)6,  he  sai<i: 
"  Let  me  tell  you  one  simple  thing  that  the  silver  smelters  would  not 
tell  you ;  probably  one-third — perhaps  I  am  understating  it  or  over- 
stating it — ^probaoly  one-third  of  the  silver  product  of  the  United 
States  was  produced  as  the  result  of  tariff  on  lead.  It  was  a  by- 
product." 

Measured  by  tonnage,  silver  is  undoubtedly  the  by-product  of 
lead.  Measured  by  values  prior  and  up  to  1872,  lend  was  the  liy- 
product  of  silver,  but  since  1872  silver  is  the  by-product  of  lend, 
and  since  that  date  it  has  become  more  and  more  so  by  the  decreasing 
values  of  silver  bullion.  This  has  been  caused  by  tlic  fact  that  in 
1872  it  was  discovered  that  the  dry  silver  ores  of  Colorado  and  else- 
where could  be  best  smelted  with  lead  as  n  flux  in  the  same  manner 
that  limestone  is  used  to  flux  the  oxide  of  iron,  allowing  it  to  form 
metallic  iron.  If  I  remember  aright,  5,000  ounces  of  mvcr  wiis  all 
that  was  produced  by  this  process  in  1872.  Silver  bullion  at  that 
time  was  worth  $1.03  per  oimce.  Since  that  time  all  the  direct 
Fmdted  silver  has  been  produced  by  that  method.  Of  course  this 
does  not  include  the  silver  produced  either  elect rolytically  or  electro- 
chemically.  My  remarks  deal  only  with  the  production  of  silver 
by  the  use  of  lead  as  a  flux,  it  being  only  of  recent  years  that  tlio 
volume  of  silver  electrolytically  or  electro-chemicallv  protluced  lias 
been  of  importance  as  compared  with  that  produced  "by  the  smelting 
process,  and  this  has  tended  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  com- 
plained of. 

The  average  production  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead  is  about  100 
ounces,  measured  by  all  the  silver  produced  and  all  the  lead  prodiHcil. 
The  duty  on  lead  can  therefore  be  divided  by  100.  The  present  duty 
on  lead  is  $12.50  per  ton.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  l>e  that  the 
proportionate  effect  of  the  duty  on  lead  would  be  equal  to  42^  cents 
per  ounce  of  silver. 

If  lead  were  on  the  free  list,  the  market  price  of  lead  would  bo 
affected  approximately  $42.50  per  ton,  less  the  ocean  freight,  or  prac- 
tically equal  to  40  cents  per  ounce  of  silver  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  the  smelting  process,  and  were  the  pr^duc^t,»o£©b?jlF'' 
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confined  to  this  process  alone  it  irould  affect  the  value  of  silver  to 

the  extent  of  approximately  40  cents  per  ounce,  but  as  silver  produced 
by  the  electrolytic  and  electro-chemical  processes  has  recently  largely 
increased,  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  this  40  cents  per  ounce  pro- 
portionately, although  the  total  product  of  lead  has  been  dividea  by 
the  total  product  of  silver  produced  by  all  processes  to  arrive  at 
the  average  of  silver  produced  per  ton  of  lead.  All  this,  however, 
can  be  arrived  at  by  consulting  the  statistics  on  production. 

This  vrhole  subje<'t  is  a  complicated  one.  If  there  were  only  two 
conditions  under  uisrussion,  the  subject  would  be  affected  by  a  differ- 
ence; but  wJien  three  or  more  conditions  are  under  discussion  then 
the  difference  becomes  a  differential,  in  favor  of  or  ag^ainst  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  affected,  as,  in  this  case,  a  country  on  a  gold  basis 
buying  from  another  country  on  a  gold  basis  a  product  that  is  bought 
in  competition  with  a  country  on  a  silver  basis  creates  the  differential. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  l>e  radical,  and  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions which  T  have  attempted  to  show  do  exist  (and  I  do  most  con- 
fidently maintain  that  thev  do  exist,  although  I  may  lie  unable  to  fully 
satisfy  this  conmiitt(»e  of  their  existence),  tlion  the  duty  on  lead  should 
be  ultimately  removed.  Any  cliange  of  the  duty,  however,  should  be 
a  reasonable,  gradual  one,  and  its  final  removal  so  timed  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  silver  who  Iiave  large  works,  and  employ  a  lar<;e  numl)er  of 
men,  should  not  he  too  suddenly  affected.  Any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  the  tariff  should  extend  over  a  term  of  years,  say  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  cent  i>er  pound  of  duty  on  lead  per  annum,  which 
would  cover  practically  the  entire  reduction  in  four  years. 

There  is  perhaps  but  one  hardship  tliaf  would  be  the  result  of  this- 
reduction  of  duty,  and  that  would  be  the  interests  covered  by  the 
soft-lead  producing  district  of  Missouri.  There  would  be  no  par- 
ticular hardship  exerted  on  the  suu'lting  interests,  because  whatever 
they  lose  in  the  duty  on  lend  w<juld  be  made  up  to  them  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  silver,  although  the  volume  of  their  business  would 
presumably  be  curtailed. 

This  subject  has  engrossed  niv  attention  since  1874.  At  that  time  I 
urged  friends  and  relatives  of  mine  to  dis-pose  of  their  holdings  of 
farm  land  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  To-day  some  of  these  same  farms 
are  worth  only  one-third  of  the  value  that  they  were  at  that  time. 

If,  after  giving  mature  consideration  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  duty  on  lead  should  be  removed,  reduced,  or  changed  in  any 
manner,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  soft  lead  in  the  Missouri  district,  it  should  seem  desirable  that  no 
changes  in  the  tariff  be  made,  then  I  would  urge  that  the  internal-reve- 
nue tax  be  levied  upon  that  portion  of  the  lead  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  the  process  of  smelting  silver  with  lead  as  a  flux  equal  to 
any  duty  that  may  be  imposed  on  lead  imported  into  the  United 
States.  And  I  believe  that  with  equal  propriety  this  same  tax  should 
be  laid  upon  all  silver  produced,  either  electrolytically  or  electro- 
chemically,  where  any  duty  exists  on  anv  portion  of  the  metallic 
contents  forming  the  component  parts  of  {he  ores  or  metals  put  into 
the  electrolytic  bath  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  silver  contents 
therefrom.  Besides,  this  internal-revenue  tax  would  amount  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000,000  per  annum,  based  upon  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  assuming  appro.ximately  350,000  tons  of  lead  were  produced 
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in  1907  as  the  ■whole  production  of  the  United  States,  and  assuming 
that  about  two-thirds  oi  this  amount  was  produced  in  the  smelting 
ind  electrolytic  processes  (my  information  being  that  something 
over  100,000  tons  of  soft  lead  was  produced  last  year  in  the  MiHsouri 
district). 

Either  the  duty  on  lead  of  2J  cents  per  pound  should  be  entirely 
remoTed  or  an  internal  tax  equal  to  any  duty  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  pi^  lead  should  be  levied  upon  that  portion  produced  concur- 
rently with  silver,  because  of  its  effect  in  debasing  the  bullion  value 
of  silver,  which  is  partly  used  in  our  coinage.  Either  remedy  would  be 
equally  effective  in  curing  this  defect  in  an  equitable  distribution  of 
tl»  duty. 

The  effect  of  either  one  of  these  two  remedies  would  be  instantane- 
ons,  would  perfectly  equalize  the  duties,  and  would  wipe  off  of  the  po- 
litical map  the  so-called  "  crime  of  1873."  Xo  law  that  was  passod  at 
that  time  demonetized  silver  bullion,  and  no  law  that  has  ever  l)een 
passed,  whether  to  purchase  silver  bullion  or  to  refrain  from  purchas- 
mg  silver  bullion,  has  affected  the  price  of  silver  bullion.  Only  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  accomplish  tliis  purpose.  The  new 
methods  introduced  of  smelting  silver  ori'S  with  lead  as  a  flux  created 
a  condition  certainly  not  contemplated.  Only  because  of  the  fact  that 
silver  is  upod  in  part  for  the  T^  orWs  currency  would  those  ccmditicmj* 
be  harmful  or  the  differential  created. 

If  a  process  unknown  prior  to  1872  enabled  the  producer  of  silver 
and  lead  to  produce  his  combined  metal  at  a  cost  very  much  below 
any  world-known  process,  and  if  by  reason  of  his  knowled^re  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  country,  havin^f  this  knowledfre  and  choof^innr  to  reach 
out  for  the  world's  market  for  silver,  decided  to  reduce  the  price,  by 
reason  of  the  lower  cost  attained,  the  using  of  tliis  di-'-covery.  as  a 
country  possessing  this  knowledge,  jMirt  of  our  people  wtre  iHMietited. 
But  when  this  knowledge,  acquired  from  natural  laws  and  sciences, 
vitiated  and  changed  entirely  the  clear  intent  of  our  tariff  hnv.  viz. 
to  equalize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  protection  of  all  the  coiintrv's 
interests,  but  placed  the  agricultural  portion  of  onr  countrv  at  a  dis- 
advantage,  then  it  becunies  a  (juostion  of  which  is  tl\o  most  iiiiporl.int 
interest  to  protect — that  portion  of  our  people,  who  arc  benetiled  by 
the  production  of  silver  and  lead  concurrently,  or  the  whole  of  our 
agricultural  population,  or  both  classes — because,  after  all.  these  are 
the  two  interests  that  you  gentlemen  of  this  committee  liavi'  to  con- 
sider in  this  whole  question.  The  agriculturists  have  un.louhtedly 
suffered  since  1872,  and  only  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lead  eiitin'lV 
or  an  internal -revenue  tax  on  that  portion  of  the  lead  prochiccd  con- 
currently with  silver  will  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of 
both  the  agricultural  element  of  the  United  States  and  the  producers 
of  silver  concurrentlv  with  a  duty-protected  metal. 

It  may  be  asserte<f  that  as  between  the  two  classes  of  lead,  the  soft 
lead  of  jlissouri  and  the  desilverized  lead,  it  would  be  unfair  to  place 
arr  internal  revenue  upon  the  desilverized  lead.  On  the  otiier  hniid.  it 
is  obviously  unfair  to  allow  a  law  to  continue  to  ])e;'petnate  a  cou- 
dition  it  was  never  intended  to  create,  and  did  not  exist  until  lead  and 
silver  were  smelted  concurrently.  In  all  our  laws  relating  to  the 
tariff  there  are  none  creating  the  effect  herein  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  submit  tiiat  the  Government  of  the  T 'Uited 
States  has  no  moral  right  to  protect  with  aD^jutyb^fC^tH^Qe^Kluced 
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eoncurrently  with  another  metal  tliat  is  used  for  its  currency,  thereby 
debasing  the  bullion  value  of  the  metal  used  for  its  coinage,  besides 
creating  a  differential  against  its  agricultural  population  in  favor  of 
a  foreign  country. 

J.  X.  M.  Shimer, 
ofL,  d-H.  Wi'Stei- d:  ro. 

Exhibit  A. 

Statement  of  pio'chaaing  power  of  €5p00  sterling  on  a  given  day  in 

New  Yorh\  Argentina,  and  India. 

Admitting  that  £5,000  in  gold  ^ould  buv  exactly  the  same  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool  on  the  22d  of  July  from 
any  country  from  which  competitive  wheat  could  be  bou^t  m  that 
market  by  reason  of  the  freight  on  the  wheat  from  the  remote  ports 
equalizing  the  cost  of  the  wheat  from  the  less  remote  ports;  also  ad- 
mitting that  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  sell  for  the  same  price  per 
bushel  delivered  in  Liverpool  market  on  a  given  day,  whether  it  came 
from  a  remote  or  less  remote  market,  provided  the  (juality  is  equal  on 
a  given  day,  wheat  based  upon  Uie  value  of  5  shillings  per  cental, 
equal  to  73i  cents  per  bushel  in  Liverpool,  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
X896,  £5,000  in  English  gold  would  buy  at  the  respective  ports  of  Kew 
York,  Argentina,  and  India  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  in  New  York  35,662 


bushels,  in  India  36,953yV  bushels,  and  in  Argentina  37,034,'^  bushels 
of  No.  2  red  or  winter  wheat,  assuming  the  quality  and  grade  would 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  Both  the  freight  and  wheat  from  New 
York  bought  in  the  New  York  market  womd  be  pcttled  for  on  a  gold 
basis;  the  wheat  bought  from  Argentina  would  be  settled  for  based 
on  the  value  of  the  Argentina  currencv,  which  is  silver,  and  the  wheat 
bought  in  India  would  be  si'ttled  for  f>ased  on  the  value  of  the  Indian 
currency,  which  is  silver.  In  making  these  cost  prices  in  silver,  and 
assuming  a  value  of  70  cents  per  ounce  is  put  upon  the  silver,  it  is 
contended  th.at  the  removal  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  lead 
on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1896,  enhanced  the  price  of  silver  bullion 
from  CO  up  ito  70  cents  per  omice.  Should  this  piirchase  of  wheat 
have  been  made  on  the  30th  day  of  January^  1896,  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  silver  at  60  cents  per  ounce,  the  number  of  bushels  purchased 
by  the  £r),000  of  English  gold  in  the  respective  markets  would  have 
been  as  follows:  In  New  York,  35,662^  bushels;  in  India,  42,230 
bushels;  in  Argentina,  43.010  bushels. 

If,  as  contended,  the  further  removal  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  lead  were  accomplished,  it  would  enhance  the  v-alue  of  sil- 
ver from  70  cents  per  ounce  to  80  cents  per  ounce.  In  this  case  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  £5.000  English  gold  would  purchase, 
supposing  tlio  price  of  wheat  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the 
increased  value  of  the  dollar  in  Argentina,  would  ba,  iu  New  York. 
35,662  bushels;  in  India,  31,676  bushel.'^;  and  in  Argentina,  32^58 
bushels. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  if  the  price  of  wheat  were  to  advance 
in  Argentina  and  a  smaller  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  otuld  be  pur- 
chased for  the  £5.000  of  English  gold,  that  wheat  would  advance 
simultaneously  in  the  United  States?   The  fact  is  aj^^^^^^^at  in 
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the  advance  or  fall  of  wheat  in  Argentina  or  in  India  the  price  of 
silver  and  the  price  of  wheat  are  both  affected  in  these  countries. 
As  to  the  silver,  however,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  monetair  system 
of  the  United  States,  the  values  are  not  affected,  because  the  silver 
dollar  is  the  equal  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  bullion  prices  of  silver 
have  no  effect  on  the  same.  Consequently,  the  price  of  wheat  is 
affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  silver. 

In  New  York  35,662  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  necessary,  at  734 
cents  per  bushel,  to  pay  for  £5,000  sterling  at  the  |>resent  rate  of 
exchange,  and  at  this  time  £4,825  sterling  would  buy  in  India  35.<lft3 
bn^iels  of  wheat,  and  £4,765  sterling  would  buy  the  same  quantity 
in  Argentina.  With  silver  at  60  cents  an  ounce  it  would  require 
£4,136  sterling  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  in  India  and  £4,0&4 
sterling  to  buy  a  like  amount  in  Argentina;  but  with  silver  at  80 
cents  per  ounce  it  would  require  £5^14  sterling  to  buy  35.662  bu^iela 
of  wheat  in  India  and  £5,446  sterling  to  buy  a  like  amount  in 
Amntina. 

u  it  not  apparent  that  the  United  States  would  have  gotten  an 
equivalent  for  her  35^662  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  highest  amoimt 
obtainable  for  wheat  m  either  of  the  countries  named,  rather  than 
the  £5,000  sterling  she  gets  under  the  present  basis  of  prices  1 


iffaTMnraT.T.  B.  SKITH,  OEOBGETOWV,  COLO.,  SUBMITS  BSXEF 
BEL&TITE  TO  FBOimCTIOH  OF  lEAD. 

Georgetown,  Colo.,  Dect  mber  10^  2908. 

HcA.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

WasMnfftoriy  D.  C. 

Sespected  Sis:  Inclosed  herewith  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you 
a  carbon  copy  of  letter  to  the  Denver  Daily  Republican,  publislied  in 
their  issue  of  December  10. 

While  I  realize  that  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  present  material 
of  this  nature  to  you,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  some  slight  service 
and  tend  to  show  in  a  measure  what  the  situation  is  with  us  lead  pro- 
ducers and  what  our  sentiments  are  in  general  if  we  would  express 
them  when  called  upon  to  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  ourselves  and  as 
a  duty  to  those  who  are  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  represent  us 
and  act  wisely  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concernedT 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  afforded  us  for  thus  addressin/j 
you  in  our  oehalf,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Mahsiiali.  D.  SMmi. 


Ge(»oetown,  CoiiO.,  />m  mht  r  5, 1!H>S. 

William  Stafleton,  Esq., 

Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Denver  Repuhlican^ 

Denver^  Colo. 

Deab  Sir:  A  short  time  back  I  noted  an  editorial  in  your  paper 
in  which  those  intwested  in  the  production  of  lead  were  ur^d  to 
address  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  fur- 
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niRhin^  him  facts  nnd  fi^rures  concerning  the  industry,  ther^y  en- 
abling him  to  arrive  at  a  more  just  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  situation.  Our  able  Representative,  Mr.  Bonynge,  has  also  made 
it.  known,  through  the  coltmins  of  your  paper  as  well  as  other  publi- 
cations, that  what  is  needed  hy  the  defenders  of  the  lead-producing 
inten'sts  is  not  protest,  but  reliable  data. 

Cp  until  the  present  time,  being  one  who  is  largely  interested  in 
the  production  of  lead,  I  have  scanned  the  columns  of  various  publi- 
cations in  vnin  and  with  deep  regret  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  this  reliable  data  had  been  forthcoming  fr;)m  the  pens  of  those  not 
onW  deeply  interested  but  eminently  able  to  defend  the  cause. 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  your  is-!ue  of  December  6  I  note  that 
vou  again  urge  the  producers  of  lead  to  address  Mr.  Payne  in  their 
behalf,  supplying  him  with  all  possible  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  cast  of  mining  and  producing  lead  and  its  relation  to  the 
tariff  and  quoting  a  portion  of  Mr.  Payne's  j*eply  to  Mr.  Edward 
Dozier.  of  Farmington,  ilo.,  a  witness  Gefore  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  testifying  in  regard  to  the  production  of  lead  in  Missouri. 
A  portion  of  this  quotation  \-<  such  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  pre- 
senting to  both  Toil  and  Mr.  Payne  a  few  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
production  of  lead,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  quotation  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows: 

I  think  It  wnuld  throw  light  upon  that  subject  If  you  could  furnish  flgures 
Bhowlng  the  cost  i»er  jxiiind  of  nilnliiR  there  In  your  distrlrt.  You  say  It  1b  dif- 
ficult. It  docs  not  npiwnr  to  mo  tlmt  thero  Is  niiy  dllfl<MiUy,  with  proiier  h(*ok- 
keeping,  In  sbowlnK  the  nimiber  of  tons  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  and 
wages  puld  out  durliiK  th<>  aaiwp  iK>riod.  That  is  an  easy  iiroixMltiou,  or  should 
be,  la  a  well-conducted  comimny. 

During  the  years  1001. 1002,  and  lOOtt  T  was  engaged  in  operating  a 
lead  proi)erty  In  the  disseminated  lead  district  of  southeastern  Missonri 
and  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Farmington,  the  residence  of  the 
above-naiiiod  witness.  Jlr.  DoziiT.  During  that  period  we  (as  well  as 
the  other  large  lead  producers  of  that  district)  estimated  that  the 
quotation  of  l('a<l  needed  to  be  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  $4  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  grade  of  ore  mined  could  not  fall  below 
4  per  cent  in  lead,  or,  in  other  words,  contain  less  than  80  pounds  of 
lead  to  the  ton  of  ore  in  order  to  break  even  and  something  better 
than  this  to  operate  to  a  profit.  In  other  words,  80  pounds  of  lead 
times  $4  per  hundred =$3.20  per  80  pounds,  or  $80  per  ton,  was  what 
it  then  cost  to  produce  lead  from  that  grade  of  ore  in  that  district. 
Furthermore,  it  was  estimated  by  engineers  thoroiighlj'  familiar  with 
that  district,  among  whom  I  may  name  such  men  as  l*rank  L.  Nason, 
of  Xew  Ilavon.  Conn.,  and  Arthur  M.  Winslow,  state  geologist  of 
Missonri,  that  the  average  grade  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  ore  in 
the  Fat  River  district  of  southeastern  Missouri  was  not  above  7  per 
cent.  It  should  be  easy  to  see  from  these  figures  what  effect  the 
slightest  reduction  in  the  pre>cnt  tarilf  nix>n  lead  woidd  mean  to  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  its  supply  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  that  section  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  fine  aiience 
and  has  l:>een  carried  on  upon  such  a  small  margin  for  so  many  years 
that  if  Mr.  Payne  has  not  been  supplied  witli  an  abimdance  of  data 
corroborative  of  the  above  it  is  certainly  beyond  my  understanding. 

ConcerninfT  the  production  of  lead  in  our  own  State,  Colorado,  it  is 
entirely  a  different  matter,  a  matter  which,  Yltfed^^C^^^fl?" 
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probably  not  over  half  a  dozen  mines  in  the  entire  State,  could  not  bo 
reduced  to  anything  like  facts  and  figures  and  in  the  cu^e  of  those  ex- 
ceptions only  for  limited  periods  of  time.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
ycm  relate  an  incident  of  the  time  of  the  silver  agitation  prior  to  1893 
which  occurred  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Jones.  Why,  they  tell  me  that  silver  can  be  produced  for  25  cents  an  onnoe 
oat  there  in  Colorado.  What  do  you  know  atwut  It,  Itrowu?  Vuu  did  Buiue 
miain;;  out  there. 

Bbow^.  Tea;  I  Bpent  about  $30,000  out  ttrere  In  one  locality. 

Jones.  Well,  what  did  It  cost  you  to  mine  ellrer? 

Bbowh.  r>oa*t  kaow.   Never  mined  a  d  d  ounce. 

]0NES.  What  did  yoa  erer  do  with  the  property? 

BiDwa.  Sold  It  to  some  New  Torkm. 

Jones.  What  did  tliey  do  wltb  It? 

Blows.  Stmck  it  rlcli  witbin  a  year  and  took  oot  He  vera  1  hundred  tliousnnd 
doHara. 

This  is  a  narration  of  facts  with  the  names  pliglitlv  changi'tl,  and 
is  a  fair  sample  of  innumerable  instances  of  moro  or  fess  siniilnr  cir- 
cumstances ill  all  branches  of  metalliferous  mining  in  the  Kwky 
Mountain  region. 

To  determine  what  it  costs  per  ounce  to  produce  silver  in  the  above 
instance,  or  we  will  simply  shift  on  to  the  other  foot  and  call  it  lead, 
one  would  need  to  know  what  Jones  paid  for  the  property,  his  com- 
plete expense  account  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  property 
while  in  nis  possession,  as  well  as  what  the  New  YorKcrs  paid  Jones 
for  the  property  and  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  tlieir  ex- 
penditures, and  in  many  instances  the  same  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
holders  prior  to  Jones. 

Personally,  I  can  state  that  for  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  iM'on 
operating  a  lead-silver  property  to  a  loss,  hoping  tiiat  lead  would 
again  reach  the  $5  mark,  wnich  would  enable  me  to  mine  a 
large  block  of  ground  to  a  profit  which  is  low  in  silver  values,  but 
contains  quite  a  per  cent  of  lead.  In  short,  this  is  one  proi>orty  which 
can  not  produce  lead  at  the  present  quotation  of  $4.a0  per  hundred 
pwimds,  including  a  coincident  product  of  silver  and  sonic  poh\.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  suggest  that  my  operations  to  a  loss  of  this 
property  have  consisted  entirely  of  a  further  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  not  the  production  of  the  metal  in  question. 

If  Mr.  Kozier,  of  Mis.souri,  considers  it  diflicuU  to  fiirnisli  fi;xiii'es 
showing  the  cost  of  mining  in  his  district,  I  can  simply  sny  that  a 
sizealjle  volume  might  U'  compiled  concerning  tlie  ins  and  onI>  of  initi- 
inpr  in  the  Itocky  Mountain  region  in  general  toward  the  same  end 
and  leave  no  one  the  wiser.  Tn  Poutheastern  JSlissouri,  as  well  as  some 
other  large  lead-producing  localities,  all  the  conditions  are  so  siniilnr 
that  what  applies  to  the  mining  of  one  deposit  will  apply  fiiirly  well 
to  the  mining  of  another,  whereas  in  the  fissure-vein  mining  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region  in  general  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  any 
two  deposits  of  any  metal  the  mining  of  which  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both. 

It  will  be  many  years,  in  fact,  if  the  time  ever  comes,  when  deposits 
of  ore  of  various  metals  throughout  the  Kocky  Mountain  ie;ri<>n  rang- 
ing  in  value  up  to  several  million  dollars  may  not  be  produced  to  tt 
profit  r^itardless  of  their  market  value,  so  rich  will  the  ore  be  in  what- 
soever metal  it  may  contain.  Some  of  these  deposits  may  require  tlie 
expenditure  of  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  discover,,  while  others 
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may  be  discovered  only  after  the  expenditure  of  many  times  their 
value.  The  possibili^  of  discovering  one  of  these  largest  deposits 
with  the  minimum  of  expenditure  is  the  incentive  which  will  keep 
mining  men  digging  for  all  time  to  come. 

But  I  want  to  a»k,  is  this  gambling  chance  a  just  and  suitable 
&ctor  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  mining  any  of  these  metalsi 
Since  it  seems  nearly  impossible  throughout  large  sections  of  the 
country  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  what  the  actual 
cost  of  production  is  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  an  ounce  of  gold,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  lead,  a  hundred  pounds  of  zinc,  a  pound  of  nickel,  a  pound 
of  cobalt,  a  hundred  pounas  of  tungsten,  and  other  metals,  would  it 
be  amiss  in  coming  to  a  decision  concerning  the  present  tariff  issue 
to  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  innumerable  deposits  of 
the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  throughout  the  Kocky  Mountain  region 
unhesitatingly  designated  by  mining  engineers  in  ^neral  as  being 
of  commercial  quantities  and  value  which  are  lying  idle  and  not  be- 
ing mined  for  reason  of  the  present  low  price  of  these  metals?  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  I^ayD^  shows  every 
intent  of  fairness  and  is  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  just  and  equitable  decision  concerning  the  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc 
as  well  as  all  other  commodities. 

Yours  for  proi{pt>rity,  Marshall  1).  SHmi. 


E.  7.  KENDALL,  MANAGER  PAY  BOCK  HINES,  SILVER  PLUKE, 
COLO.,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  LEAD  PRODUCTIOH. 

Silver  Pluses,  CcoiO.,  December  16, 1908. 

Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Respected  Sir:  Having  noted  through  the  columns  of  our  local 
papers,  as  well  as  through  the  advices  of  our  esteemed  Representative, 
R.  W.  Bonynge,  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  facts  and  figures 
api^rtaining  to  the  cost  of  producing  lead  and  their  relation  to  the 
tariff  to  lay  before  your  committee,  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  ad- 
dressing you. 

The  cost  of  metalliferous  mining  in  this  section  is  subject  to  so 
many  and  varying  conditions  that  it  would  require  a  considerable 
compilation  of  data  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  reliable  determina- 
tion. Presuming  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  to  enter 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  business,  I  will  state  in  brief  that  it 
resolves  itself  into  these  principal  factors,  mining,  hauling,  milling, 
freight  and  sampling,  and  smelting,  which  items  generally  aggregate 
not  less  than  $8  per  ton  of  crude  ore,  which  crude  ore  you  can  see 
would  need  to  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  lead  at  a  market  value 
of  $4  per  hundred  to  meet  the  cost  of  production ;  hence  the  result  that 
there  are  not  two  properties  operating  in  this  district  at  present  with 
lead  quoted  at  $4.30  and  zinc  at  $5.05  where  there  were  ten  properties 
operating  two  years  ago  with  lead  at  $6  and  zinc  $6.50  to  $7. 

Of  course  the  above  figures  apply  to  the  mining  of  ore  bodies  after 
they  have  been  discovered  and  developed,  and  does  not  include  tiie 
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cost  of  exploration  and  development  work  appertaining  thereto, 
which  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  estimate  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  frequently  far  exceeds  the  gross  value  oi 
the  ore  bodies  discovered. 

Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  toward  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
these  matters,  I  am. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,   -  E.  F.  Kendall, 

Manager  Pay  Rock  Mines. 


THE  LEWISTOH  (IDAHO)  COKICEBCIAI  CIVB  FB0TE8IS  A0AIH8T 

An  BEinrcnov  of  the  wan  ok  lead. 

Lewistox,  Idaho,  December  8y  2908. 

Hon.  Skbeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Waskinffton,  D.  <7. 
Dear  Sib:  At  the  meeting  of  the  governing  lioard  of  this  club 
to-day  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  protesting  against  tne  reduction  ot  the  present  dutv  of  1} 
cents  per  pound  on  fead  ores  and  of  2|  cents  per  pound  on  lead  bullion 
were  unanimously  indorsed,  and  I  was  instructed  to  advise  you  of 
such  action. 

I  was  also  instructed  to  advise  our  Senators  and  Concressmen  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  this  club  that  the  present  duty  on  lead  orex  and 
bullion  ^ould  be  retained  in  the  interests  of  the  lead  mines  of  our 
State. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  A.  Cook,  Siecrctory. 


SELAS  FRANK,  CBEEDE.  COIO.,  UBOES  BETEKTION  OF  PBESEHT 
DUTIES  OH  LEAD  AS  A  FBOTECTITE  KEASURE. 

Creedis,  Cout.,  Dcvemher  14,  JOi)H. 

Hon.  ROBEBT  W.  BOMTNOE,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sib:  Lead,  first  of  all,  oueht  to  be  one  of  tlie  products  of  tliis  conn- 
try  that  should  receive  the  fullest  protection  by  duty  to  maintain  its 
price  and  production.  Lead  is  a  metal  that  must  be  mined  as  all  min- 
erals are,  and  when  removed  from  the  earth  it  depreciates  the  value 
of  its  source  by  the  amount  removed^  as  it  can  never  be  replaced,  and 
the  supply  wifl  surely  be  exhausted  m  a  limited  time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the  production  of 
lead  that  it  should  demand  a^od  price  for  the  reason  that  mining  is 
not  like  other  business,  as  it  is  impossible  to  figure  out  just  what  the 
future  will  be  for  a  mine  that  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Some 
properties  look  like  they  mi^t  be  made  to  rank  among  the  largest 
proaucers  and  without  any  known  reason  turn  out  to  be  worthless  and 
cost  the  owners  vast  sums  of  money.  To  continue  the  production  the 
prices  must  look  inviting  to  capitalists  or  otherwise  they  will  not  take 
the  chances  of  placing  their  money  for  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try. The  mining  industry  is  so  largely  supported  oecause  people  think 
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it  is  a  quick  wa,y  to  l>ecome  wealthy,  and  if  prices  are  reduced  it  will 
afford  no  incentive  to  try  and  find  or  develop  a  mine,  because  if  you 
do  find  one  it  will  not  return  more  than  any  ordinary  investment, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  which  one  can  purchase  and  always  figure 
on  a  certain  percentage  on  the  money  invested  without  any  trouble  or 
responsibility. 

To  make  the  mining  of  lead  a  permanent  thing,  the  price  must  be 
sustained,  as  otherwise  mining  men  will  not  look  for  and  develop 
mines  of  this  nature  and  the  supply  of  lead  will  be  dependent  upon 
that  found  incidental  to  otlier  kinds  of  mining.  It  is  more  expensive 
now  to  operate  lead  mines  than  it  was  in  the  past,  as  in  most  lead- 
producing  sections  it  requires  large  hoisting  plants  and  expensive 
pumpinj^  machinery  and  other  heavy  and  costly  appliances  to  mine. 
The  mining  now  is  of  a  deep  character  and  requires  all  modern  equip- 
ment to  make  money.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the  projx!rties 
now  operating,  not  10  per  cent  of  them  pay  dividends  and  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  compute  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  looking 
for  mines  and  operating  the  ones  that  do  not  pay  the  percentage 
of  net  earnings  on  the  \vtiole  invontment  each  year  would  not  pay  as 
much  as  tlie  inlorest  on  the  same  investment  in  (jlovernment  bonds.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  lead  mines  arc  large  dividend  payers  and 
appeal  strongly  to  some  to  venture  into  the  mining  business,  but  we 
do  not  hear  al)out  the  many  failures  and  are  apt  to  be  orerimpressed 
with  the  possibilities- of  the  lead-mining  industry. 

The  lead  mines  furnish  thousands  of  people  with  work  and  it 
affects  business  not  only  in  the  mining  centers,  but  also  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country.  Mines  an<i 
mining  men  have  done  more  to  develop  the  western  country  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  and  then  the 
railroads  were  built  and  the  smelters  and  mills  erected ;  tlien  the  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  followed,  if  the  soil  happened  to  bo  suitable  to 
the  latter  industries. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  is  not  retained  the  wages  that  the  miner  re- 
ceives will  no  doubt  have  to  be  reduced,  and  this  class  of  labor  should 
be  well  paid,  I>ecause  it  is  a  hazardous  occupation  and  some  of  our  best 
men  follow  this  for  their  livelihood.  This  country  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  producers  of  lead  in  ilexico,  where  the  wages  are 
just  aljout  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  this  country.  AVe 
should  not  l»c  subjected  to  competition  with  this  class  of  labor.  AVe 
should  be  allowed  the  ftdl  pmtection  tliat  the  present  tariff  gives  to 
us,  and  then  if  we  have  an  overproduction  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  sell 
in  foreign  countries,  which  keeps  this  industry  moving  continuouslv 
and  atfords  w-ork  for  those  dependent  upon  lead  raining  and  indi- 
rectly benefits  otlier  lines  of  business. 

This  Government  is  not  required  to  spend  any  money  looking  after 
the  products  of  mines  as  it  is  for  other  purposes,  and  the  mining 
business  is  one  that  is  legitimate  and  inexpensive  to  the  Government, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  fair  manner,  or  .otherwise  this  par- 
ticular metal  will  cease  to  be  produced  in  this  country  in  q^uantity 
after  the  present  large  mines  are  worked  out,  which  will  occur  in  time. 

The  foundation  and  emanation  of  our  ^reat  wealth  comes  from 
mining  and  farming,  and  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  prosperity 
these  partM'ular  industries  should  be  given  all  help  that  can  be  di- 
rected toward  sustaining  prices;  without  good  prices  for~.oug|a)etuls 
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and  good  prices  for  our  farm  products  the  country  will  not  ^row  nor 
will  wages  remain  where  the^'  are  nor  will  the  manufacturing  industry 
employ  the  thousands  that  it  is  now  doing.  If  the  miner  can  afford 
to  pay  the  duty  that  is  charged  on  material  he  uses,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  farmer  can  do  so,  and  as  all  other  business  is  de- 
pendent upon  mining  and  farming  there  should  not  be  any  complaint 
from  any  other  source  r^arding  the  tariff  which  would  affe(?t  these 
great  foundations  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  country.  Unless  the 
Government  thinks  that  lead  mining  is  a  detriment  to  the  people  of 
our  States  it  can  not  do  other  than  sustain  the  present  duty  on  lead. 
R^pectfully  submitted. 

Silas  Frank. 


THE  LEAS  FKODTTCEBS  AND  KIRESS  OF  IDAHO  ASK  BETENTIOH 
OF  PBESENT  DUTIES  OH  LEAD  OBE  AHD  BULLIOH. 

Washington,  D.  C.  lh  <\  mbcn'},  HHiH. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaks, 

Washingtany  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  lead-producing  industry  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  of  the  Rocky  Alountain  region  generally,  we 
resj>ectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  not  to  make  any 
reduction  in  the  present  lead  tariff  schedules,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  lead  in  ores  and  bullion,  paragraphs  ISl  and  182. 

But  while  speaking  particularly  for  the  lead  protlucers  of  the  Far 
"West,  practically  all  that  we  have  to  say  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  producers  of  soft  lead  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  support  of  our  petition,  we  submit  the  following  facts  for  your 
careful  consideration : 

That  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  exports  of  lead  from  the  United 
States,  except  a  portion  of  tlie  lead  imported  and  smelted  in  bond ; 
but  that  there  has  been  imported  and  consumed  in  the  United  Stiites 
during  tlie  last  three  years  105,000  tons  of  foreign  lead,  etiual  to  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  production  of  lead  during  that 
period. 

That  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  lend  in  ores  and  bullion 
would  result  in  the  practical  suspension  of  the  mining  and  pi-oduclion 
of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  mining  and  production  of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States 
is  an  industry  of  vei^  great  value  and  importance  to  the  [wople  of 
this  country. 

That  the  suspension  of  such  mining  and  production  of  lend  (uts 
would  deprive  our  people  of  the  great  financial  l)enefits  wliicii  flow 
from  the  present  industry,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  producers  of  lead. 

That  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lend  and  the  Fuspension  of  lead 
mining  in  the  United  'States  would  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
benefit  to  the  consumers  of  manufactured  lead  products. 

For  more  than  fourteen  months  past  the  New  York  quotation  for 
lead  averaged  approximately  4.3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  also  the 
quotation  at  the  present  time. 
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Should  the  tariff  on  lead  in  ores  and  bullion  be  reduced,  it  would 
mean  the  practical  suspension  of  lead  production  in  Idaho,  and  the 
cessation  of  prospecting  for  other  lead  fields  or  mines.  For  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  early  years  in  the  life  of  a  lead  mine  are 
not  only  profitless,  but  absorb  a  large  amount  of  money  and  ener^' 
in  its  development  to  a  paying  basis;  and  the  latter  years  in  the  life 
of  a  mine  are  also  generally  unprofitable,  by  reason  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  large  plant  and  organization  which  has  been  built  up, 
while  the  ores  are  diminishing  in  quantity  and  value.  The  inter- 
mediate period,  during  which  the  mme  is  actively  producing,  is  the 
only  penod  in  which  any  profit  can  be  made ;  and  it  would  oe  quite 
impossible  during  such  a  period  to  lay  aside  enough  to  cover  con- 
struction and  equipment  accounts,  and  the  redemption  of  capital  in- 
vested, together  with  fair  interest  thereon,  should  the  tariff  on  lead 
be  reduced. 

In  that  event  profitable  lead  mining  in  Idaho  would  necessarily 
cease,  and  many  of  the  mines  would  be  forced  to  close,  which  would 
result  in  a  disorganization  of  the  lead-smelting  industry  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  for  these  argentiferous  lead  ores  are  essential  to 
the  economic  smelting  of  the  siliceous  ores  produced  bythe  mines  of 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana.  Without  them 
the  melting  charge  for  the  siliceous  ores  would  be  greatly  increased, 
so  that  much  of  such  siliceous  ores  could  no  longer  be  produced  at 
a  profit.  The  closing  of  the  lead  mines  would  thus  be  the  cause 
of  closing  many  other  mines  and  diminishing  the  output  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  resulting  in  a  large  loss  to  the  people  ox  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  throwing  thousands  of 
men  out  of  work  in  those  States. 

The  smelting  plants  which  could  obtain  no  substitute  for  these 
lead  ores  would  also  be  forced  to  close. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following  from  an  article  review- 
ing the  history  of  lead  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1907,  which  appeared  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
January  4,  1908: 

The  restriction  of  oiwrntlouB  by  tlie  Anipricnn  E!meltiiiK  and  Refining  Com- 
pany and  XTnited  States  Smeltin);,  Ueflnlnj;  and  Mining  ComiHiny  affected  aerl- 
ouBly  tlie  producers  of  siliceous  gold  ore  nt  Tonoimh  and  Goldtield,  Nev.  Tbese 
ores  are  smelted  Inrgely  on  the  lend  bnsls.  They  are  mixed  with  lead  ore,  and 
conRoqueutly  In  smelting  them,  viff  lead  is  produced,  but  lead  being  quite  un- 
salable the  companies  naturally  desired  to  produce  as  little  ns  ixjssiljle,  and 
consequently  were  unable  to  smelt  bo  much  of  the  siliceous  ore  as  usual.  The 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  accept  siliceous  ore  caused  considerable  outcry  In 
Nevada,  where  the  conditions  were  not  understood,  but,  of  course,  the  smelters 
in  self-defense  could  not  do  otherwise  than  they  did,  the  financial  situation  being 
such  that  an  increaseil  amount  of  money  could  not  be  safety  locked  up  lo  ores 
not  Immediately  available  for  smelting. 

The  lead-mining  industry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  gives 
employment  to  about  15.000  men,  at  the  highest  average  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  transportation  of  the 
ores  and  the  pig  lead  produced  therefrom  give  to  the  railways  of 
the  country  an  annual  revenue  of  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000, 
besides  the  transportation  of  the  supplies  used  in  operating  the 
mines,  and  by  the  numerous  communities  dependent  upon  them. 
The  cl<^ing  of  the  lead  mines  would  cut  off  tliis  revenue  from  the 
railroads,  causing  several  thousand  railway  6m^l(j»^<^^(g)^j^^f^wn 
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out  of  work,  as  well  as  the  15,000  miners  and  others  directly 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  pro- 
duces about  two-thirds  of  the  total  lead  mined  in  the  United  States^ 
the  other  third  being  produced  by  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin; 
fmd  the  suspension  of  lead  mining  would  cause  a  corresponding  loss 
to  the  peop^  of  those  States. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  output  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  industry  in  that  district  can  not 
be  stated  more  forcibly  than  it  was  stated  in  the  decision  of  Judge 
Beatty  of  the  United  States  court,  district  of  Idaho,  in  certain  liti- 
gation in  which  an  injunction  was  sought  to  c1(k«  the  mines,  from 
which  opinion  we  quote  as  follows: 

If  ttals  Injnnction  Is  Krant^.  it  ma*t  renQlt  In  tbe  clostnK  not  only  of  the  mllli, 
but  also  the  mines.  Generally  tbe  ores  nre  of  such  low  grade  tbnt  they  can  not 
profltnbly  be  shipped  until  concentrated ;  benee  the  nillls  miiHt  be  o]»eraie(l.  If 
tbey  are,  tbe  n-ater  used  in  them  must  finally  rench  the  said  river,  bearlnK  snch 
sediment  as  It  is  impossible  to  im[M>uiid  in  tbe  rf-Rervolrs.  The  court  must  c<tn- 
slder  the  consequences  of  cIobIuk  these  mills  and  uilues.  It  must  bonr  In  mind 
the  very  great  hnrdshlp  and  loss  to  the  defendants.  Tbey  hnve  mniiy  millions 
uf  dollars  invested  in  their  proi»ertlcs  and  are  now  cniiductlnf^  an  immense 
bnslne^  which  is  not  only  of  much  profit  to  them,  but  also  of  erent  business 
interest  to  others.  But  of  equal  consideration  is  tbe  fact  tbnt  It  would  deprive 
thousands  of  laborers  of  employment  who  are  now  enrninK  |co4k1  wiices.  Also 
there  are  many  others  enfCflRcd  In  vnrloua  arocations  who  w<nild  be  seriously  af- 
fected. I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  nre  ten  to  twelve  tbnnKind  peo- 
ple who  are  now  eamlug  a  livelihood  fhroujih  tbe  oiieratlon  of  these  minra  and 
nitlle,  all  of  whom  would  be  seriously  Injured  by  an  lujunrtlon.  Tlie  ciuirt  will 
loDp  hesitate  before  taking  such  a  drastic  mode  of  (tuardlDR  complainant's  In- 
terest, as  woulfl  result  In  incalculable  Injury,  not  only  to  the  defendants,  hut 
v.lsQ  to  large  communities. 

But  ndmitting  that  complainants  have  suffered  Injury  and  moy  surTer  more, 
from  tbe  causes  allied,  there  la  a  potent  reflson  why  the  court  should  exen-lse 
its  discretion  against  the  Issne  of  a  restraininf;  order.  WItliout  detnllliig  tbe 
reasons,  such  an  order  would  mean  the  chwlnR  of  every  mill  and  mine,  of  every 
shop,  store,  or  place  of  bu^ness  !n  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  There  are  nNiut  12.000 
people,  tbe  majority  of  whom  are  laboring  peo)>le  dependent  uiK>n  the  mines 
for  their  livelihood.  Xot  only  would  their  presrat  occupation  o<ase,  hut  all 
these  people  must  remove  to  otiier  places,  for  tbe  mines  cnnstitnte  the  sole 
means  of  occupation,  and  when  they  finally  clone,  Wallace  and  Wardner,  Oem 
and  Burlce,  and  their  mirrounding  monntnlns  will  again  become  the  abode  only 
of  silence  .nnd  the  wild  fauna.  Any  conrt  must  hesitate  to  so  act  as  to  bring 
such  results. 

This  decision  of  Judge  Beattv,  denying  the  injunction,  has  Ix'cn 
recently  affirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  an 
opinion  wherein  the  following  language  is  used : 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  npnellees  nre  not  con- 
troverted, and  it  is  practically  conceded  on  t>elialf  of  the  ni>i>ellntits  tluit  the 
granting  of  tbe  Injunction,  to  which  It  is  Insisteil  they  are  entitled,  nnist  iieccs- 
sarily  result  In  closing  those  great  o|>emtlons  In  the  Coeur  d'Alcne  rcirinn.  In 
tbe  depopulation  of  that  section  of  tbe  country,  the  destruction  not  only  of  the 
mining  business  there,  but  the  business  of  the  nunierous  towns  th.nt  are  shuwn 
by  tbe  record  to  be  wholly  dependent  nimn  that  Industry,  and  the  dopi  lvhm 
of  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  In  the  rslley  of  tbe  Coeur  dWIoiie  Xtiver 
of  a  marttet  for  tbeir  products.  If  the  established  principles  of  c>quity  entitle 
the  appellants  to  this  drastic  relief,  it  must,  us  a  matter  of  course,  be  nwardeil 
them,  however  disnstrons  the  consequences.  Rut  Is  the  case  made  by  the 
record  such  as  to  demand  or  even  justify  the  Injunction  sontrlit?  It  is  very 
evident  from  the  record  tbnt  tbe  exHpgeratloiiH  iind  uilsstjiteiiicnt  of  iimtlers 
of  fact  are  very  gross.    The  case  itself  is,  like  all  such  cns4*a  nre,  of  very  great 
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Importance  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  preatest  care  and  cantlon  in  Its 
consideration  and  dlsiiosltlon  lest  the  weak  be  not  afforded  the  protectioD  to 
which  they  tuny  be  JuFtly  entitled,  and,  on  the  other  band,  lest  the  strong  t>e 
denied  their  just  rlphts,  acquired  In  the  pursuit  of  enterprises  not  only  lawful 
In  themselves,  but  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  both  national  and  state  legis- 
lation, and  redounding  to  the  great  good  of  thousands  of  people  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  profits  derived  from  lead  mining  are,  taken  altogether,  small. 
They  may  in  some  cases  be  large,  though  even  in  such  cases  the  mines 
which  may  bo  in  bonanza  to-day  have  had  their  periods  of  hard  times 


But,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  profits  do  not  pay  back  the 
investment  and  interest  thereon.  Scores  of  mines  are  develojwd  and 

operated  at  a  loss,  though  always  in  the  hope  of  better  tnings  to 
come — the  hope  of  finding  a  b<manza.  But  if  the  tariff  be  taken  off 
lead,  even  the  average  bonanza  lead-ore  deposit  would  yield  little  or 
no  profit,  and  there  would  be  taken  away  the  incentive  which  causes 
miners  to  sock  and  develop  lead  mines. 

It  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  mining  is  unlike  other  businesses, 
in  that  the  longer  a  mine  is  operated  the  less  its  intrinsic  value  be- 
comes. It  uses  up  its  capital  continuously  by  the  exliaustion  of  its  ore 
bodies,  and  its  profits  must  be  considerecl  not  only  as  interest  on 
capital  invopfod,  but  as  a  redemption  of  capital  as  well. 

From  a  Iwok  published  this  year,  entitled  "Lead  and  Zinc  in  the 
United  States,"  by  AV.  R.  Ingalls.  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  we  quote  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lend  in  this  country': 

Itnt  in  the  meantime  tlie  ores  of  high  grade  in  lead  and  silver  have  dis- 
appeared, and  it  baa  come  to  pass  that  the  bullc  of  the  lead  production  of  the 
t'nlttHl  States  is  <ilitainc<l  from  very  low-srade  ore.  It  la  undenlnble  that  the 
tariff  on  lend  bus  raised  the  price  which  Aniericnn  consumers  have  had  to  pay. 
It  is  doubtless  true  tliiit  nt  cerliiln  i>eri(Mls  the  price  has  been  maintained  in  this 
way  at  figures  wliich  have  given  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  producers. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fa  evideiit  from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  industry 
that  the  incronse  In  domesllc  lend  produetion.  which  has  not  more  than  corre- 
B|>ondc<l  with  the  Increase  in  doiue.'Jiic  consumption,  hs^s  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  advantage  in  price  which  the  tar-fT  hnct  bestowed,  and,  moreorer,  tbls 
bas  fostered  not  only  tlie  lead  industry  alone,  but  also  the  mining  and  smelting 
of  ores  containing  the  prc<-ioua  metals,  which,  In  the  absence  of  an  abunduit 
supply  nf  lead  ore,  would  hiive  to  be  worked  by  less  econonilcnl  methods. 

It  Is  (limircrous  to  Rcupralire  the  cost  of  producing  lead  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, or  even  fur  a  particular  district.  In  the  case  of  southeastern  Missouri  this 
can  he  done  with  more  sjtfety  tlian  in  any  other,  bociiuse  there  the  only  \-alue 
of  the  ore  is  in  its  load  content,  and  the  grade  of  the  ore  mined,  conditions  of  oc- 
currence, and  nietliiida  of  mining  are  rather  uniform  throughout  the  district. 
In  the  cost  of  i)i!r  lead  delivered  at  St,  I^uls  by  the  large  producers  was 
S  to  .1.5  cents  per  pound."  In  1SS4  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  If  freights  were  better  adjuated  the  majorl^  of  the 
|ir<Klncera  of  the  T'nlted  States  could  stand  a  price  of  3.5  cents,  or  even  3.25 
cents,  hut  the  pressure  of  lead  at  2.75  cents  would  be  such  that  as  that  figure 
was  ai)i)rnacliod  the  niimiter  of  idie  mhips  would  Increase  In  geometrical  ratio. 

In  ISO!)  the  cost  to  the  principal  producers  of  southeastern  Mlssonrl  was  2.25 
per  pnnnd.  delivered  at  St.  Louis,  However.  ni>ne  of  the  flirures  above  given 
includes  Interest  on  the  money  invested,  return  of  the  princiiial,  etc.*'   The  pur- 

«  5Ihioral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1-S.S2,  p.  312, 
»  February  2,  1SS4. 

It  is  utterly  misleading  to  draw  conclusions  from  figures  which  do  not  take 
those  fiictors  into  account.  I'rudncers  wlio  arc  already  established  may  be  wil- 
ling fnr  a  time  to  .>sell  tlieir  output  at  a  price  which  returns  only  the  direct  cost,  or 
even  less,  rather  than  Incur  the  greater  less  of  suspending  operations,  bnt  so  long 
as  such  a  coiidUloii  exists  no  new  capilal  will  go  into  a  business  where  the 
adventurers  can  not  see  a  return  of  the  principal  and  a  proper  Intere^. upon  it. 


and  will  have  them  again. 


short  lived. 
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cbaae  of  an  acreftge  of  land  snfficlmt  to  warrant  derelopiDeDt  on  a  tar^re  ncale, 
ibe  sinking  of  shafts  and  equipment  of  plant  a  tew  years  aso  would  coat  about 
$1,000,000  for  a  productire  Qipcclt^  of  10,000  tons  of  pig  lend  per  annum.  Kstl- 
mating  amortization  at  10  per  cent  and  interest  at  5  |>er  cent,  the  annual  fixed 
charge  would  have  been  $190,000,  or  0.75  cent  per  pound  of  lead.  A  total 
cost  of  production  of  3  cents  per  pound,  basis  St  Louis,  Is  probably  the  lowest 
on  record  for  the  soutbeastorn  MtsRonrl  lead.  At  present  tlic  cost  Is  conBider- 
ably  higher.  It  Is  a  fact  that  this  lead  has  been  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  S. 
cents,  but  it  has  been  at  a  less,  all  charges  coniildei'LH]. 

In  Chapter  I  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur 
d'AIene  In  1007  was  In  the  neigfaborhood  of  3.3  to  3.5  cents  per  pound,  biisia 
New  York  delivery  ,*  I.  &,  if  the  price  of  lead  should  be  3.5  cents  per  pound  and 
the  price  of  silver  50  cents  per  ounce  at  New  Tork,  some  of  the  foetir  d'Alena 
large  producers  would  realize  no  profit  even  after  disn^gnrdlDg  HlUm-ances  for 
amortization.  It  would  be  highly  ditflcult  to  generalize  the  capital  account  la 
this  district,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  sny  that  tha 
totnl  cost  of  producing  lend  In  tlie  Coeur  d'AIene  Is  In  the  uelt;hborliood  of  4 
c&ita  Iter  pound,  wben  silver'is  worth  only  GO  cents  per  ounce. 

There  is  no  question  that  lead  can  l>e  produced  more  cheaply  in  Mexico^ 
Europe,  and  Australia  than  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  tbe  price  at 
Lcmdon  for  long  periods  has  been  lower  than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  output 
of  the  mines  Is  maintained.  The  superior  advantage  of  tbe  foreign  countriea 
la  partly  In  cheaper  labor,  partly  higher  grades  of  ore,  which  more  frequently 
ttian  in  America  yield  two  valuable  products,  e.  g..  zinc  and  lead,  as  iu  Aus- 
tralia, and  partly  In  shorter  railway  hauls.  The  cost  of  smeltin;;  and  refining 
is  as  low  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world;  the  freiphls  ou  tlie 
whole  ore  higher — not  per  ton-mile,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  miles;  the  cost  of 
mining  per  ton  of  concentrated  product  Is  doubtless  higher  on  the  whole,  which 
is  attributable  to  tbe  bigber  rates  of  wages. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  cost  of  prodiicing  Ifnd  in  tlie  Coonr 
d'AIene  district  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  And  ns  thfl 
price  for  pig  lead  during  the  la.st  ten  years  has  avcrnged  only  4.ri27 
cents  per  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  heen  only  otie-linlf  cent 
a  pound  as  the  average  margin  of  profit  to  the  producers.  Thi.'^^is, 
say,  $10  per  ton  of  pig  lead,  or  about  $1  per  ton  of  ore  mined  -the 
average  lead  content  being  approximately  10  per  cent.  Tliis  surely 
can  not  be  considered  an  excessive  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  represent  an  adequate  return  on  the  money  invested. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  material  and  supplies  used 
in  connection  with  lead  mining,  such  as  machinery,  cars,  shovels, 


And  it  would  be  a  manifest  mjustice  to  require  the  lend  pro<lucers  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  for  those  things  which  the  tarilf  entails,  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  highest  wages  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
require  them  to  sell  their  product  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  Mexico,  which  is  paid  an  average  wage  of  only  T/J  cents  per  day. 

As  to  wages  paid  Mexican  miners,  we  quote  from  Romcro'.s  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  page  516,  as  follows: 

Miners  (skilled),  52  to  7S  cents  (gold)  Tier  day. 
illners  (ordinary),  26  to  41.0  cents  (gold)  iter  day. 

And  as  to  the  efficiencjr  of  such  labor,  we  quote  from  Mexico's 
Treasure  House,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  (New  York,  litOtt), 
page  61,  as  follows: 

People  who  study  the  pay-roll  sbeets  of  Mexlcnn  mines  nnd  comimre  tlio 
flgores  with  those  of,  say,  Americau  miners,  observing  what  Is  to  tlii>ni  th« 


picks,  iron 


protected  by  the  taritf. 
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extraonltnary  anomaly  of  a  Mexican  receiving  but  75  cents  as  against  an 
American's  $3.60  gold  a  day,  are  apt  to  miss  tlie  very  Imitortant  itolnt  that 
n-hlle  the  former  is  "  absurdly  cheap,"  lie  Is  ioas  than  a  quarter  as  good  or  as 
rellnble.  -  It  Is  to  t>e  rememt>ered  tbat  a  Mexlom  laborer  in  the  uilnes  Is  only 
about  one-lialf  to  two-thirds  as  efficient  as  an  American  miner. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  all  proper  allowance  for  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  Mexican  miners  and  laborers,  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
ducing ore  at  the  Mexican  mines  is  only,  approximately,  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Another  factor  in  which  the  Mexican  lead  producers  have  a  great 
advantage  is  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  From  the  principal 
Mexican  lead  mines  to  the  Mexican  smelters  the  freight  on  ore  is  $3 
per  ton,  and  as  the  ore  contains  about  50  per  cent  lead,  the  freight  is 
equal  to  $G  per  ton  of  pig  lead.  And  from  the  smelter  to  New  York 
the  freight  on  pig  lead  is  $4  per  ton,  making  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  mines  to  the  New  York  market  only  $10  per  ton 
of  pig  lead.  The  Idaho  mines  pay  $8  per  ton  for  freight  on  their  ore 
to  the  smelters  in  Colorado,  equal  to  $16  per  ton  of  pig  lead ;  and  from 
the  smelter  to  New  York  the  latter  costs  $7  per  ton.  The  total  cost 
for  freight  is  therefore  $23  per  ton  of  pig  leaa,  as  against  $10  per  ton 
from  the  Mexican  mines,  a  handicap  for  us  of  $13  per  ton. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  lead-producing  country  in 
the  world  is  Spain,  and  with  any  reduction  of  the  duty  Spanish  lead 
would  also  come  into  this  country.  As  indicating  the  conditions  at 
the  Spanish  mines,  with  which,  in  that  case,  our  miners  would  have 
to  compete,  we  give  the  following  telegram  received  by  the  writer: 

New  Tobk,  December  IS,  1908. 

F.  BuBraooE, 

Jotet  Bhoreham,  Waahington,  D.  C: 
Telegram  received.   SpaniKh  lead  mines  pay  good  miners,  near  as  good  as 
American,  70  to  80  cents.    Shovelers,  carmen,  and  common  laborers,  ISO  to  60 
crats  day.  Board  and  room  $((  month,  house  rent  from  92  to  |3  month. 

D.  Caboo^eb. 

Mr.  Cardoner  is  a  Spaniard  who  has  had  manv  years^  experience  in 
mining  in  Idaho,  and  who  is  at  present  working  a  lead  mine  in 

Spain. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  production  of  lead  in  Brit- 
ish  Columbia  has  been  fostered  by  a  bounty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  paid  by  the  Dominion  government,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  producers  have  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lead  in  ores  from  1^  to  1  cent  per  pound 
would  require  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  quantity  imported  to 
produce  the  same  revenue. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  is  as  much  as  the  markets  of 
the  country  can  absorb,  and  no  increase  in  the  quantity  imported 
could  be  absorbed  without  displacing  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
lead  produced  from  our  own  mines,  with  the  consequent  losses,  direct 
and  mdirect,  that  would  follow. 

If  the  importations  should,  by  reason  of  reduction  of  the  duty, 
increase,  say,  20.000  tons  per  annum,  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  $1,200,000,  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  such  importation.  That  would 
represent  a  loss  of  about  $200,000  on  capital  invested,  and  about 
$1,000,000  would  be  lost  to  the  labor  which  would  othemise  have  been 
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engaged  in  mining,  smelting,  and  transporting  the  ore,  and  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  macninery  and  supplies  used  in 
connection  therewith. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff  considerable  foreign  lead  does  come 
in,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  make  it  possible  for  the  for- 
eign producers  to  largely  increase  their  shipments  to  this  country. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  all  of  the  lend  imported  in  ores  from 
Mexico  and  now  smelted  in  bond  here  and  reexported  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  country. 

In  that  case  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  lead  imported  would 
exceed  50,000  tens  per  annum ;  and  the  amount  of  money  fcnt  out  of 
the  country  would  oe  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  which  would  be  a  total 
loss  to  our  people. 

During  the  year  1907  the  State  of  Idaho  produced  111,697  tons 
of  pig  lead,  practically  all  of  it  comine  from  the  Coeur  d^Alene  dis- 
trict. "With  this  lead  there  was  produced  approximately  .5,584.850 
oimces  of  silver,  and  the  combined  value  of  the  lead  and  silver 
amounted  to  $15,555^15.  This  large  sum  was  distributed  about  as 
follows : 

Forty-seven  per  cent,  or  $7^10,998,  was  the  cost  of  production  at 
ihe  mides,  ^,825,200  being  paid  for  labor,  and  $2,485,738  was  paid 
for  machinery,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  drawn  from  almast  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  or  $5,133,354,  was  paid  for  transportation 
and  smelting. 

Twenty  per  cent,  or  $3,111,063,  represents  the  margin  left  to  the 
owners  of  the  mines,  for  interest  on  their  investment,  redemption  of 
capital,  and  further  expenditures  on  capital  account. 

Of  the  $4,825,260  paid  to  labor  the  greater  port  was  exi)ended  by 
the  wnge-eamers  for  the  necessaries  and  luxun^  of  life  and  for  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  their  homes ;  for  their  foodstuffs  from 
the  agricultural  States  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  for  clothing,  furniture,  and  scores  of  other  miinufnctuml 
articles  from  the  manufacturing  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Similarly  the  $5,133,254  paid  for  transportation  and  snxclting  of 
the  ores,  was,  for  the  most  part^  distributed  by  the  railway  and  smelt- 
ing companies  as  wages  to  their  employees,  who  in  turn  expende<l  it 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  supplies.  In  fact  tne  whole 
gross  value  of  the  ore  went,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  labor. 

The  total  lead  output  of  the  country,  with  its  accompnnving  silver, 
has  an  annual  vahie  of  approximately  $40,000,000.  which  vast  sum 
represents  the  wages  of  about  50,000  men  employed  in  and  about  the 
mmes  and  smelters,  and  on  the  railways  engaged  in  transporting  tlie 
ores,  and  the  bullion  produced  therefrom.  The  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ores  which  are  smelted  on  the  lead  basis  probably  amounts  to 
as  much  more,  and  pays  the  wages  of  probably  another  50,000  men. 
To  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  would  mean  to  stop  most  of  this  mining; 
i^top  the  creation  of  millions  of  new  wealth  from  the  country- 's  natural 
resources;  and  throw  out  of  work  100.000  men,  forcing  them  to  seek 
employment  in  other  fields,  already  fully  occupied.  And  nil  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  foreign  lead  producers;  for  the  American  ctmsumer  of 
manufactured  lead  products,  white  lead,  sheet,  shot,  and  pii^e,  will  not 
find  the  prices  of  these  articles  appreciably  lowered. 
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If  reference  be  made  to  the  table  attached  hereto,  showing  the  prices 
of  pif  lead  and  dry  white  lead  for  the  years  1895  to  1907,  inclusive,  it 
win  oe  Been  that  there  is  not  a  direct  relation  between  the  two  prices. 
Taking  the  period  of  ten  years,  1898  to  1907,  during  which  the  present 
tariff  Has  been  in  existence,  and  comparing  it  with  the  period  of  three 
years,  1595  to  1897,  during  which  the  tariff  was  only  one-half  of  the 
pre>=ent  tariff,  we  find  the  ijrice>  tivcratreil  as  follows: 


Dry 

PlvlMd.,  whita 
Ctntt.  CtnU. 

18SB-I!)nr   4.6t7  6.300 

1fi8fr-lW.   S.Saa  4.SQ8 


1.9H  .HI 


Showing  tliat  although  in  the  earlier  period  the  price  of  pi^  lead 
was  1.264  cents  per  pound  lower  than  in  the  later  period  the  pnce  of 

white  lead  was  only  0.542  cent  lower. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  tlie  price  of  pig  lend  fell  2^  cents  per  pound,  but 
the  price  of  white  lead  fell  only  three-fourtlis  cent  per  pound. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  presentation  to  your  honorable 
committee  a  petition  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lead 
signed  by  2,372  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  The  signa- 
tures are  those  of  merchants  and  professional  men,  as  well  as  miners 
and  others  immediately  dependent  on  the  operation  of  the  lead  mines, 
who  desire  that  the  present  conditions  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
changed. We  submit  this  petition  herewith,  confident  that  it  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

Attached  hereto  will  l>e  found  tables  showing  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  pig  lead;  importations  of  pig  lend;  importations  of  lead  in 
ore  and  furnace  products  to  be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond ;  the  ex- 


wages  paid 

production  of  lead  in  Idaho;  prices  of  pig  lend  and  dry  white  lead. 
We  hope  to  l>e  able  to  file  a  supi)leniental  showing  a  little  later,  when 
some  data  an'  n'ceiveil  from  Idaho,  of  further  facts  bearing  upon 
tliis  subject. 
Kespectfidly  sulmiitted. 

Fkkdekh'K  Hurbriduk, 
Rcpiritfiifiiuf  liUthtt  I.vml  PfwJ»iCf't'»  ami  Minvn*. 


KxiiiuiT  A. 

The  Honorable  House  Commiitee  on  AVays  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sirs:  We,  the  subscribed  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'AIene  mining  dis- 
trict, Idaho,  being  merchants,  miners,  and  laborers,  respectfully  pre- 
sent for  the  care^I  consideration  of  your  honorable  b^y  the  follow- 
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ing  facts,  together  with  the  earnest  request  tliat  the  present  import 
duty  on  lead  in  ores  and  lead  bullion  be  not  decreased. 

A  reduction  in  the  present  duty  would  necessitate  the  readjustment 
of  the  present  satis&ctory  economic  conditions  in  our  country  and 
the  whole  western  mining  field. 

(a)  There  are  approximately  5,000  men  employed  in  and  around 
the  lead  mines  of  Idaho,  at  an  average  wage  of  $3.05  for  eight  hours* 
work.  As  much  of  the  lead  ore  now  produced  yields  but  a  narrow 
mar^rin  of  profit,  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  import  duty 
would  directly  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  above  force  of  men, 
or  in  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
tlie  Mexican  mines,  which  are  the  most  available  source  of  foreign 
lead  ores  and  which  are  operated  by  labor  paid  85  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

(b)  The  entire  mining  industry  of  the  Kooky  Mountain  region  of 
the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  cheap  and  easily  attained  smelter 
focilities  for  the  marketing  and  reduction  of  the  ores  produced. 

The  smelting  industry  and  the  economic  recovery  of  the  values 
from  the  siliceous  ores  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevade,  California,  and 
Montana  are  dependent  upon  a  regular  and  generous  supply  of  lead 
ores,  particularly  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  from  Idaho. 

Lead  ore  is  the  essential  basis  of  smelting  operations,  and  the  sili- 
ceous ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  depends  largely  for  a  supply 
of  lead  ores  from  Idaho,  and  particularly  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district. 

(c)  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  shows  the  follow- 
ing yearly  yield  as  the  product  of  the  United  States,  in  tons  of  2.000 
pounds,  of  refined  lead : 


The  high  prices  of  190C  and  1!}07  were  able  to  bring  out  an  increase 
of  less  than  15  per  cent  over  the  preceding  years,  anuthe  lower  prices 
for  1908  have  already  resulted  in  a  large  decline  of  the  production. 
No  domestic  lead  is  exported,  and  domesti^c  stock  rarely  exceeds 
30,000  tons,  which  is  about  one  month's  supply. 

{d)  The  Coeur  d'Alene  district  during  1905, 1906,  and  1907  yielded 
32  per  cent  of  the  total  lead  production  of  the  United  States. 

A  large  portion  of  this  came  from  ores  of  such  grade  that  small 
profits  was  won,  and  at  lower  prices  this  profit  would  disappear. 

During  the  winter  of  1907-^,  when  the  lead  quotations  fell  below 
$4  per  himdrcd  pounds,  all  mines  in  this  district  closed,  and  remained 
closed,  excepting  two,  until  lead  quotations  again  rose  above  $4  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Without  ample  tariff  protection  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  lead -producing  fields  in  the  United  States  will  cease  and  the 
prospecting  of  older  fields  for  new  mines  will  Innguish. 

Respectiully  submitted  by  A.  S.  McKenzie  and  2,371  others. 


Ti>n«  of 
2,000  [ouDds. 


1002 
1003 

1905 
1006 
1907 


2(»7. 000 
LNS.  (MM) 
.Ht7. 000 
:W2,  (KK) 
3.VI,  1«H 
3(15.  ISO 
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Exhibit  B. 

The  following  tables  show — 

First.  The  domestic  production  of  pig  lead. 

Second.  The  importations  of  pig  Icud. 

Third.  The  importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  furnace  products  to 
bo  smelted  and  refined  in  bond. 

Fourth.  The  exportations  of  pig  lead. 

Fifth.  Balances  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  the  country  on 
which  duty  was  paid  for  the  years  1900  to  lOOTj  each  inclusive. 
Sixth.  World's  production  of  nig  lead. 

Seventh.  Annual  price  of  pig  lead  for  ten  years  at  New  York  and 
I^ndon. 

Eighth.  Wages  paid  in  Coeur  d\\lene  district,  Idaho. 

Ninth.  Production  of  lead  in  Idaho. 

Tenth.  Prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead. 

(1)  DotnrKttr  pmdtiction  of  pig  lead. 

Tons  of 
2,000  poDnda. 

1900-  -  -  279.107 

1901   _  _      279.  022 

l!t02   -  -   290.524 

IWW   -  —    276.  fiM 

1904   -    302.  204 

190.5      322.474 

1906  Z     348.  215 

IflOT-  -     350.130 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  domestic  production  of  lead  comes 
from  Idaho,  one-third  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  one-third 
from  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other  Western  States. 

(2)  The  imporlatton  of  ptff  lead. 

'   Tons  of 
2,000  pound*. 

1901-    -    -    604 

1902  _  _    2,  529 

1!K«       -•-   3,023 

V.m   -  -    8.724 

l!IO."i     5,  720 

urn.    -   11,  7GS 

1007-  -      0.277 

(3)  The  iinptirlattons  of  Icatl  in  nrr  anil  furnace  proAvetn  to  be  ameltcd  antt 

ic/incd  in  bond. 

Ton*  of 
2,000  ponnas. 

1900  -    _   114.  a07 

inoi  __    -   111,  8G7 

1902-     105,185 

1903  —    —   103,384 

IIKM   —   .  -  101,128 

1905    92. 608 

1900  —    72.  an 

1907  -      70. 038 
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(4)  The  exportattona  of  pig  Jead  from  bond. 


1900- 
1901- 
1002. 
1U03- 


Tonaof 
2,000  poond*. 

300,288 

  100,026 

  82. 228 

  81. 971 


(5)  Balance  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  the  countrg  on  vlilch  dutg  wu 
paid  for  the  ycart  1900  to  1907,  each  inctuaire. 

Tone  of 
2,000  poimiU. 

1900   -  -  -  .   14a09 

1901     —   12.405 

1902     —  _   25,487 

1903.  -         24,430 

1904      28,710 

1905    38.637 

1906   -  _    30,8iJ» 

1907   28,813 

(6)  World'8  production  of  pig  lead. 

[Metrle  tou.] 


Piuduetais  CO  tin- 
try. 


Rpiln  

(Jprmany  

France   ' 

Oreat  Britain.  J 

Belcfum  J 

ruiT  J, 

AustriB-Hnneary. - 

Greece.  

Canada  

AtutriiUa  

Uexim.  

Unttrt  8t«tHi  : 

Other  emmtrlH  


Percnittn  pn>- 
diKv-lbr  United 


18S8. 

im. 

1900. 

1001. 

1002. 

1003. 

1901. 

i9(e. 

1000. 

IBOT. 

170,900 

162,900 

154,. W 

llO.liOO 

172,500 

104.300 

177,800 

I8n.700 

180, ono 

18.'>.800 

132,700 

129.200 

121,500 

123.100 

140,300 

145.300 

137, 'iOO 

1j2,000 

i:p0.7oo 

140.000 

10,900 

16,000 

17,000 

21.000 

18,800 

2a. 300 

is.sno 

24.100 

25.000 

SS.OOO 

M.OOO 

42,000 

a>,500 

»:i.000 

2-..  800 

31.300 

24.400 

23.300 

24.000 

27,400 

19,300 

15,700 

16,400 

18.800 

18.000 

20.300 

23,500 

22,000 

22.2a> 

f>,8D0 

24,jOO 

20. -*0 

23.800 

20,200 

26,500 

22.100 

23..100 

10.100 

21.300 

22,900 

10,700 

10.700 

11.000 

10,800 

11.700 

12.400 

13,100 

13.. 100 

10.400 

15,400 

18,700 

18.300 

16.700 

17,700 

15,000 

16.100 

15,200 

13.700 

12.100 

13.800 

14,400 

9.000 

28.0)0 

23.600 

10.400 

8.200 

17,200 

2.-..7no 

2;1.8<I0 

21.000 

«7.000 

87.600 

87,100 

83,400 

82.100 

80.000 

110.400 

107.000 

S3 .000 

07,000 

<n,ioo 

77.300 

80.000 

78,000 

04,100 

48..'i00 

ai.ono 

75.000 

54. mo 

72.000 

231,000 

ZIO.OOO 

260,000 

273,000 

267, COO 

303.000 

2on.ooo 

31  a.. W 

334.800 

340.700 

6.700 

8.700 

9,300 

6,400 

6,600 

11,000 

13.700 

13.800 

14.400 

14,000 

836,900 

800,700 

Bn,800 

807,700 

801,100 

SS5,40O  j9G4,100  063,900 

973,200 

009,700 

rr.n 

25.  B8 

30.87 

31.48 

SO.  02 

83.84 

30.70 

81.78 

34.40 

34.68 

Above  table  from  .statistics  compiled  by  Metallgesell.schiiftf  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main. 

(7)  Average  annual  price  of  pig  ti-atl. 
(In  cents  per  pound.] 


Venr. 


KewTork,  London. 


WBB.  „.„ 

I8SB.   _,  

IfitO,  

1B01  

1W3  

1S04  

19B  

19Da._.  

1907  


Arerace  for  ten  year*  


8.78 

2.82 

4.47 

8.22 

4.87 

8,69 

4.88 

2.71 

4.07 

3. 40 

4. 24 

s.ei 

4.81 

t.&o 

4.71 

2.98 

s.oo 

1.77 

s.sa 

l.lfi 

4.587 

8.00L 
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(8)  'tt'aget  paid  in  Voeur  d'Alenc  MiniHfi  district,  Idaho. 

IVot  cigbt  lioun'  work.l 

Ulnen   _    $3;60tnM-00 

Mnckera  „  -  —   3. 00  to  8.  SO 

laborers    _     3. 00  to  S.60 

Timber luen     a  60  to  4. 00 

Paoip  m«i  _     4.00 

Boiler  uieu   3-50 

Rndinwrs     4.  Til.)  to  5.00 

Shift  boflses.--  _--    8.00to  6.00 

Track  and  pijie  men   3. 50  to  4.00 

BlnckamitbB     4.00to  5.00 

Blacksmltbs'  heliwiK---    3.1i0to  4.00 

Maclilnlsts  -    3.  SO  to  6.00 

Mill  mm     —  —  3.fiOto  4.00 

(B)  i'roduvtion  of  lead  in  Idaho. 

Tons  of 
2,000  lla. 

1001     -    —   79.G54 

1902.    -      84,742 

1003.    —  —    04,811 

1004  -        103,411 

1005.     -  -  107.000 

3900   ...       121. 6S4 

1907          111,007 

Approximately  98  rwr  cent  of  the  al>ove  was  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  Coeur  d  Alene  district. 

Average  prices  of  pig  Imd  aad  dry  white  lead,  1895  to  1907,  inclusive. 
|ln  rents  per  pound.I 

T«r.  PlBtoBd.  ^^TS*"* 


UBS.. 


wr.... 
nn..-. 
um.-.. 
mo.... 
wm.... 
Moa..- 

IMB.... 

im.... 

UQG.... 
IMM.... 
Tm.-. 


i.n 

4.as 

I.OS 

4.06 

a.G8 

4.4a 

s.n 

4.029 

4.47 

5.ur 

4.r 

4.SS 

s.on 

AM 

4.0BB 

4.« 

(.087 

4A 

O.lflO 

4.71 

C.SS7 

5.08 

«.fiai 

6.n 

0.497 

THOS.  L.  WOOD,  DENVER,  FILES  LEAS-OEE  SETTLEHENT  SHEET. 
SHOWINa  PKOCEEBS  OF  CARLOAD  OF  COHCEHTRATES. 

Denver,  Cotx>.,  December  1908. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonynoe. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  ore- settlement  sheet,  showing  proceeds  of  a  car 
of  lead-silver  concentrates  recently  shipped,  and  have  noted,  in  red 
ink  on  same,  the  facts  and  figures  of  costs  of  operation. 

This  shipment  represents  the  first  car  of  concentrates  shipped  from 
our  plant,  which  is  just  being  placed  in  operaJion^ftf^tJcWtl^r  of 
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years  spent  in  opening  up  the  mines,  and  an  investment  approaching 
$200,000. 

We  are  situated  at  the  base  of  Arapahoe  Peak,  in  Boulder  County, 
close  to  timber  line,  where  operation  is  di65cult  and  expensive,  but 
our  veins  are  capable  of  producing  good  tonnage  of  lead-silver  ore, 
if  operated  on  a  large  scale,  but  this  requires  extensive  development 
and  large  expenditure  for  milling  plant. 

The  veins  vary  much  in  size,  and  the  ore  varies  much  in  lead  per- 
centage, and  there  is  a  large  element  of  risk,  at  the  best,  in  operating 
such  a  property. 

It  woultl,  of  course,  be  very  hard  lines  for  us  to  be  "  nipped  in  the 
bud  "  by  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead,  just  as  we  are  getting  ready 
to  do  business. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thos.  L.  W(k)u. 
Manager,  Caahitrr  Mining  and  MiUing  f'o. 


Exhibit  A. 

Orm  settlement,  Amertoan  Smelting  ami  Refining  Company,  (ilobe  Plant. 

Deitveb,  Colo..  October  J 4,  1908. 
Bout^t  of  Casbier  M.  &  M.  Co..  Htll  Siding; 

Smelter  No.  7711,  mine  Ko.  1,  car  No.  S061;  gross  pouDds.  28,700.  minus  398 
pounds,  equals  28.302 ;  moistnre,  4  per  cent ;  net  pounds,  27,170 ;  assay,  gold,  0.125 
ounce;  silver.  24.1  ounces;  lead,  47.9  per  cent;  basis  of  settlement,  gold.  |1'J  i>er 
oonce:  silver.  95  per  cent:  lead,  SO  units;  treatment  iier  ton.  fl ;  net  value  per 
ton,  $37.00;  total  rnlne,  $003.87;  frelKbt  deducted,  $43.05;  not  value,  $400.82. 
minus  prepaid  charges  on  empty  car,  $1.78.  leaves  net  value  of  $4n0.<H;  dednct 
lianHng.  mine  to  railroad,  $3  per  ton,  $42;  net  returns  at  mine,  $417.04. 

New  York  quotations,  October  8,  1908:  Silver.  61|. 

Analysis:  SiOt,  13.4;  Fe,  8.9;  Zn.,  C.4;  S.,  1S.2. 

To  produce  27,170  pounds  coucentrates  we  crushed  almut  ten  times  the 
amount  of  crude  ore — sny  130  tons — making  proceeds  at  mine  alraut  13  jier  ton 
for  tlie  crude  or^  against  which  must  be  charged  costs  of  mining,  milling,  man- 
agement, insurance,  taxes,  etc..  which,  on  a  7n-ton  dally  caiHirlty,  are  not  Ichr 
than  92  per  too,  and  this  does  not  cover  mine  development  nor  iutercflt  tm  invest- 
ment. 

Oar  only  hope  of  profits  Is  In  crushing  large  tonnage  and  in  prlc*«  for  lead 
and  atlrer  not  less  than  at  present 

Thos.  L.  Wood, 
Manager,  Caithier  .1/.     M.  Co. 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWAKB  BBUSH,  OF  NO.  165  BBOABWAT.  NEW 
YOBK  CITT,  KEPBESENTINO  THE  AXEBICAN  SKELHSQ  AND 
BEFININO  COHFAHY. 

WeDNESDAV.  Dcrcmhri'  10.  Iff'is. 

The  Cjiairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  xVmerican  Smelting 
and  Kefining  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir:  I  am  one  of  tlie  vice-presidents. 

The  CsiAiRMAN.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to 
make? 

Mr.  Bbcsii.  No;  I  came  at  your  requet^t,  nnd  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  an.swer  any  questions  nnd  to  ampli^  them  so  far  as  I  ^n.  , 
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The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  ^gaged  in  the  smelting  and 

refining;  of  lead  ores? 
Mr.  Bnrsii.  Yes,  sir. 
The  CiiAiRMAX.  And  zinc? 

Mr.  Bnraii.  Copper  ores,  but  not  zinc  ores;  lead  and  copper  ores. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  works  located? 

Mr.  Brush.  Throughout  the  West  at  the  most  convenient  points 
for  the  receivnl  of  the  ore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  also  have 
some  smelters  in  Mexico.  Our  refineries  are  at  Omaha,  Chicago, 
and  Perth  Amboy,  on  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  refining  is  not  done  at  the  same  place 
as  the  smelting? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  entirely  different  process,  and  is  done 
at  a  point  where  we  can  get  more  skilled  labor,  and  where  other 
features,  coal  and  coke,  and  zinc  particularly — which  is  one  of  the 
large  items  of  consumption  in  the  refining  oi  lead — can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  smelter  in  Utah? 
.  Mr.  Brush.  We  have  one  in  Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  called  the 
"  Murray  smelter." 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  ore  mined  that  is  smelted  there? 
Mr.  Brl'Sii.  The  Murray  smelter  smelts  virtually  no  lead  ores  ex- 
cepting ores  that  come  from  the  State  of  Utah.  They  come  from  all 
over  the  State,  at  distances  of  several  hundred  miles. 
The  Chairhax.  Will  vou  not  describe  the  process  of  smelting? 
Mr.  BRrsii.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  ore. 
If  it  is  a  lend  ore  that  is  in  question,  it  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a 
sulphide  ore  or  a  concentrate,  or  whether  it  is  very  fine  or  not;  but 
most  ore,  most  lead  ore,  is  received  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate.  It 
is  concentrated  by  the  mine,  at  the  mine,  in  order  to  save  the  freight, 
and  it  conies  to  the  smelter  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate,  and  those 
concentrates  are  mostly  very  fine.  They  are  2.">  per  cent  slime,  and 
the  slime  will  go  through  a  100-me.sh  screen ;  so  you  can  conceive  how 
very  fine  they  are.  Tliose  have  to  be  bricked;  that  is,  they  can  not 
be  put  in  the  furnace  in  that  form,  l)ecanse  lead  is  a  soft  metal,  very 
volatile,  and  if  it  was  put  in  the  furnace  in  that  condition  it  would 
go  rifjht  up  the  Ptack  immediately.  So  it  has  to  be  put  in  in  the 
form  of  compressed  brick  before  it  can  be  fed  into  the  furnace.-  Then 
in  the  case  of  the  sulpiiide  ore,  which  many  of  them  are,  and  they  are 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  so.  The  oxidized  ores  are  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  as  the  mine  goes  deeper  the  ore  is  not  oxidized, 
but  is  a  sulphide,  and  it  has  to  be  roasted.  That  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  ores.  We  are  continually,  every  year,  adding  to  our 
roasting  capacity,  and  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  it  handled,  by  machinery? 
Mr.  Brush.  By  labor  and  machinery.  Take  tlie  Riurray  plant  that 
you  are  inquiring  about  in  Utah;  it  employs  about  700  men  in  the 
operation.  The  ore  going  into  the  plant  is  firet  unloaded  at  the 
sampling  mill.  It  all  goes  through  the  sampling  mill  and  out  again. 
From  that  it  goes  to  the  roaster  to  be  roasted.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  the  ores,  it  is  handled  in  and  out  of  the  roaster.  From  there  it 
goes  to  the  bricking  machine,  if  it  is  to  be  bricked,  and  put  into 
bricks.   That  is  handled  in  and  out.    From  the  bricking  machine  it 
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be  mixed  with  other  ores  for  the  reason  that  before  it  is  put  into  the 
furnace  we  have  to  get  an  absolute  metallurgical  formula,  so  as  not 
to  lose  the  lead  to  an  abnormal  extent  or  the  silver  to  an  abnormal 
extent.  There  must  be  a  metallui^cal  formula  that  will  sliow  33 
per  cent  silica,  about  22  per  cent  iron,  about  16  per  cent  lime,  and 
not  less  than  8  per  cent  lead  nor  more  than  12  per  cent  lead  to  do 
eood  work.  At  times  we  are  obliged  to  run  less.  In  Mexico,  where 
lead  is  not  so  precious  as  it  is  here,  a  higher  percentage  of  lead  is  nm, 
sometimes  as  nigh  as  20  per  cent.  That  is  not  economical,  however. 
Then,  in  connection  with  bedding,  it  is  in  and  out  again,  and  then  it 
goes  to  the  smelting  furnace  ana  from  the  smelting  lumace  it  comes 
out  as  matte  and  lead  bullion. 

The  lead  bullion  is  shipped  to  the  refinery  for  refining.  It  contains 
lead  and  silver  and  gold.  The  jirecious  metal^i  have  a  chemical  affin- 
ity for  the  lead  and  stay  with  it  in  solution,  and  the  matte  Is  low- 
grade  matte  with  usually  about  12  per  cent  copper.   Thnt  has  to  l)e 
concentrated  through  two  processes  to  bring  it  up  to  45  piT  cent 
matte.   And  from  there,  containing  some  lend,  sometimes  as  high 
as  25  per  cent  lead  and  45  per  cent  copper,  it  is  shipped  to  the  rever- 
beratory  copper  works  to  blow  it  to  what  is  called  "  copper  bullion." 
In  that  pi-ocess  it  used  to  be  the  case  that  the  lead  was  entirely  lost, 
and  in  met  now  copper  smelters  charge  a  penalty  against  a  smelter 
if  there  is  lead  in  the  ore  and  will  buy  tlie  matte  without  tlie  lend, 
paying  a  better  price  for  it.   But  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  tbo 
better  metallurgical  work,  some  of  it  is  saved  from  thnt  process. 
Then  the  lead  bullion  is  refined  in  a  refinery  where  it  coes  through 
also  several  processes  of  refining,  the  silver  going  through  the  retort.><, 
and  tlie  zinc  being  retorted  also  to  save  it — a  certain  portion  of  it 
that  is  nsed — and  the  gold  has  to  be  refined.   The  gold  and  silver 
come  out  together,  and  that  has  to  be  parted  and  thon  rt'fincd.  So 
there  are  a  great  many  processes.  The  ore,  as  T  liave  explained  it  to 
you  with  respect  to  this  Murray  plant,  is  handled.  I  believe,  thirteen 
times — the  weight  for  each  ton  of  ore.    There  are  then  scparnte 
items  of  transportation  from  one  plant  to  another  point  in  conntv- 
tion  with  each  of  these  operations.   The  smelting  of  lend  is  a  very 
complicated  busings;  it  is  a  vei^  fine  metallurgical  work,  while  cop- 
pa*  smelting  is  comparatively  simple.  The  reason  wliy  it  is  so  com- 
plicated is  because  of  the  fact  that  lead  is  so  very  volatile,  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  drive  the  precious  metals  into  the  matte,  where  they  are 
lost,  and  where  they  have  to  go  through  three  or  four  ailditional 
processes  to  recover  them,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lead  is 
then  lost 

The  Chaibuan.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  average  of  pnMluc- 
tion  per  ton  of  ore  in  Utah  in  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  in 
1900? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  think  that  would  require  some  state  stntis- 
tics  which  I  do  not  have;  and  then,  again,  I  think  that  would  in- 
clude, of  course,  all  ores.  There  are  a  great  nmny  ores  in  Utah 
that  are  producers  of  silver  and  gold,  but  which  do  not  contain 
any  lead  at  all.  They  are  smelted,  however,  witli  the  lend  ores 
when  the  ores  go  to  the  smelter.  I  can  tell  you  just  exactly  what 
we  have  ourselves,  or  T  can  give  you  a  sample  of  some  of  our 
mines.  Since  you  spoke  about  Utah,  I  rememlier  that  you  had 
before  you,  on  some  other  hearing,  a  rcpresentati^ieecaf  CtlldQl^ning 
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interests  of  Utali,  and  lie  mentioned  two  lead  mines  in  Utah, 
which  hajipened  to  be  tlie  two  largest  producers  of  lead  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  they  are  shipping  ore  to  oiir  smelters. 
The  Chairman.  AVhat  mines  were  those? 

Mr.  Brusu.  Those  were  the  Silver  King  mine  and  the  Daly 
West  mine.  I  w«>uld  not  refer  to  them  excepting  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  l>een  already  referred  to  in  the  testimony  before  you. 
The  gentleman  testifying  spoke  of  the  lead  ores  as  being  on  an 
average  of  8  per  cent  lead.  I  think  that  possibly  he  arrived  at 
that  percentage  by  taking  all  of  the  ore  that  was  produced  and 
dividing  it  into  the  amount  of  lead  that  was  produced.  It  was 
extremely  tin  scientific,  as  you  wilt  find  if  you  undertake  to  make 
anv  investigation.  But  since  he  mentioned  these  two  mines,  I 
will  say  that  the  Silver  King  sliips  to  us,  but  they  ship  their  ore 
as  mf>st  lead  mines  do.  They  concentrate  it  and  ship  it  to  us  in 
the  form  of  concentrate;  and  the  Silver  King,  I  find  by  the  statistics 
before  me.  ships  ore  that  averages  46  per  cent  lead. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  concentrate? 

Mr.  Kiti  sii.  The  concentrate;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  process  of  concentrating  eliminates  some 
of  the  dross? 

Mr.  Bbi'sh.  It  eliminates  the  iron,  and  mica,  and  quartz,  and 
everything  that  thev  can  in  order  to  save  weight— save  freights, 
because  the  freight  Item  is  a  veiy  heavy  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  concentrate  represents  4:6  per  cent  lead) 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  That  is  the  way  it  comes  to  us,  46  per  cent  lead;  and 
the  Daly  West  comes  to  us  as— — 

The  Chairman,  Before  you  go  to  that,  how  much  copper  is  there, 
if  any ! 

Mr.  Brush.  Xo  copper  in  that  ore — well,  I  say  none,  but  there  is  a 
little  less  than  1  per  cent  of  copper  in  the  ore. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  silver? 

Mr.  Brush.  An  average  of  55  ounces  of  silver.    That  is  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  concentrates  that  I  know  of  in  silver. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  the  gold? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  was  seven -hundredths  of  an  ounce  per  ton ;  in 
other  words,  in  a  carload  of  20  tons  of  mass  material,  loolctng  like 
dirt,  there  would  be  one  ounce  of  gold,  which  the  ^dter  paid  $20 
for.  and  had  hard  work  to  find. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  Any  other  thing  of  value  that  comes  out  of  the 
smelting  process? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  things  of  no  value. 
Sulphur,  12  per  cent,  and  it  has  to  be  roasted  in  order  to  drive  it  off, 
because  if  the  sulphur  went  into  the  furnace  the  whole  mass  would 
come  out  as  a  matte :  it  would  not  come  out  as  bullion  at  all.  We 
have  to  get  the  sulphur  down  to  a  very  small  percentage;  we  do  not 
like  to  have  more  than  2i  or  3  per  cent  of  sulphur  in  the  furnace. 
The  Daly-West,  if  I  might  give  you  that  

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  that,  and  still  speaking  of  the 
Silver  King  mine,  how  much  does  it  cost  per  ton  for  the  process  of 
smelting  and  refining?    Can  you  take  it  for  some  year,  say  1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  haven't  any  particular  year  made  up.  I  simply 
picked  out  this  statement,  which  covers  three  months  only — it  must 
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be  this  year,  three  months  of  this  year.    There  is  virtually  no  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  ore.    These  are  fair  averages.  Those 
Jiappen  to  be  the  figures  I  have  before  me. 
The  Chairmax.  JVhat  was  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  cost  we  have  fi^ired  here,  that  we  had  to  charge 
up  a^inst  ourselves,  averages  $7.25  per  ton  of  ore.  Our  charge 
against  the  mine,  what  we  call  our  margin  against  the  mine,  was 
a  little  less  than  $10.  showing  a  profit  of  leaf  than  $3  a  ton  on 
that  ore. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  charged  it  against  the  mine.  What 
do  you  charge  again.st  the  mine ^   (iive  tlio  items. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  wav  we  arrive  at  what  we  call  our  margin 

The  Chairman.  Before  vou  go  any  further.  T  discover  that  I  omit- 
ted one  little  c«-emony.    ^^lease  raise  your  right  hand. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  have  stated  thus  far  is  correct,  is 
it  notf 

Mr.  Bet'SH.  That  may  date  back;  yes.  sir. 

"What  we  call  our  margin  is — we  take  the  value  of  (he  metals  at 
the  New  York  quotation.  All  the  metal  contains  the  ore  at  the 
Xew  York  quotati(Hi.  Deduct  from  that  the  freight  to  Xew  York, 
what  we  have  to  pay  the  refiner  for  refining,  and  from  this  deduct 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  pay  to  the  miner,  and  the  difference 
is  the  margin,  the  money  we  have  left  to  do  our  work  with,  pro- 
vided we  are  able  to  sell  those  metals  in  Xew  York  at  the  price  wo 
pay  for  tliem.  Vt'e  pav  the  miner  for  all  tlie  metals  in  the  ore  by 
ciight  draft  when  he  ships  the  ore  to  the  smelter,  af^ainst  the  weights 
and  assay,  which  is  checked  by  his  own  representative;  but  we  do  not 
get  the  metal  to  the  market  on  an  average  of  four  months  after  that 
period,  and  we  always  assume  that  we  will  be  able  to  sell  our  metals 
for  what  we  pay  for  them,  but  at  times  that  has  been  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  for  smelting  that  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  not  the  particulars  of  what  wo  charge  them  for 
smelting,  because  the  contract  as  it  is  made  pays  for  a  certain  amount 
of  lead,  pays  for  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  and  pays  for  all  the  gold 
at  the  New  York  quotation,  and  then  makes  a  deduction  which  we 
call  a  working  charge,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  these  lead  ores,  is 
usually  about  $8  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  About  $8  a  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  not  always  the  case,  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  arout  $8,  and  I  asked  you  if  that  was 
correct. 

Mr.  Brush.  My  recollection  is  that  with  reference  to  these  two 
mines  that  I  have  spoken  of,  in  the  case  of  the  Silver  King  mine  it 
is  correct,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Daly- West  mine  it  is  not.  At  any 
rate,  on  the  Daly-West  ore  we  make  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  them  for  freight  t 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  whatever  we  have  to  pay.  From  Utah  the 
charge  to  New  York  is,  on  the  bullion,  I  believe,  $10  a  ton.  From 
Colorado  it  is  $7.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me 
from  Utah,  but  I  know  that  from  Colorado  it  is  $7  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  $10  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
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The  Chairman.  Our  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Allen  said  that  it  was 
$1.25-  per  hundred.   I  think  that  was  the  statement,  but  I  hare  not 

located  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  could  not  be,  because  that  would  be  $85  a  ton, 
would  it  not? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brvmi.  Of  course,  freight  rates  are  open  to  inspection;  they 
are  all  published. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  your  recollection  it  is  $10  per  ton? 

Mr.  Bri  sii.  Certainly  not  more  than  $10  a  ton,  and  it  may  not  be 
more  than  $9. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Colorado,  $7. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  positive  about  that! 

Mr.  Brt'sh.  Yes.  We  have  four  or  five  smelters  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  we  only  have  one  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  This  matte  that  you  send  for  the  smelting  proc- 
ess— I  suppose  you  send  it  to  the  refinery  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brisii.  It  goes,  in  fact,  to  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  refined? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  sir;  there  it  is  made  into  what  we  call  blistered 
copper,  or  copper  bullion,  and  from  there  shipped  to  Perth  Amboy, 
in  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  refined.  The  refinery  at  Perth  Amboy  is 
the  only  copper  refinery  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  not  go  into  the  market  at  all  until  it 
gets  to  Perth  Amboy? 

Mv.  Bri  sii.  There  is  no  consumption  for  copper,  comparatively, 
in  the  West. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  to  you  of  smelting? 

ilr.  Brush.  I  can  give  it  to  you  on  that  ore,  or  these  other  ores 
that  I  brought  down,  which  I  thought  would  be  typical  ores.  I  have 
given  you  already  the  Silver  King,  and  can  give  you  the  Daly-West. 

Tiie  Chairman.  I  think  you  gave  me  the  total  cost  of  smelting  and 
refining,  both,  at  $7? 

Mr.  Bbush.  That  is  the  charge  made  by  the  smelter,  and  the 
smelter  has  to  pay  the  freif;ht  to  the  refinery  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Something  over  $7  for  that  mine,  the  Silver  King? 

Mr.  Brush.  About — I  will  give  it  to  you  exact.  One  month  it  was 
$6.91;  the  next  month,  $(i.78;  the  next  month,  $7.86.  It  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  percentage  of  sulphur  and  the  percentage  of  zinc 
in  the  ore.  ^\^le^e  there  is  a  heavy  percentage  of  zinc  it  increases  the 
cost  of  smelting,  so  much  so  that  the  smelter,  when  he  buys  an  ore, 
places  a  penalty  on  tlie  zinc  contents  of  it  if  it  goes  over  a  certain  per 
cent,  as  I  will  show  you  later  on  some  other  ore  when  we  are  through 
with  the  Silver  King. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  doe's  the  lead  cost  you  as  it  finally 
comes  from  your  copper  refinery  at  Perth  Amboy? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  smelter  is  the  agent  of  the  miner — there  is  no  such 
thing  as  cost  to  ourselves  of  lead.  We  buy  from  the  miner,  and  pay 
him  the  New  York  quotation,  the  full  New  York  quotation,  for  the 
lead  the  day  that  he  ships  his  ore,  and  we  simply  act  as  his  agent  in 
the  disposition  of  that  lead.  If  the  price  of  lead  goes  up,  the  miner 
gets  it,  and  if  the  price  goes  down  the  miner  loses  it.   Except,  as  I 
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s&y,  that  durine  the  four  months  if  it  goes  down  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  seU  we  lose  it. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  much  toll  do  yon  take  out  of  it?  You  Bay 
that^ou  act  as  agent.  How  much  commission,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  It;  how  much  do  you  take  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  What  we  might  call  toll  is  the  charee  we  make  and 
the  deducti<Hi  from  the  total  metal  contents.  The  deduction  for  the 
total  metal  contents  is  only  intended  to  cover  the  exact  amount  of 
metals  lost  in  the  process  oi  roasting  and  smelting  and  refining. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  profit  out  of  it;  what  do  you  get 
out  of  it?  I  am  referring  to  this  agency  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, excepting  by  referring  to  the  annual  report  of  tlie  company. 
Our  company  in  the  last  annual  report  showed  that  they  made  a 
profit  of  17,000,000.  We  refined  210,000  tons  of  lead,  including  Mex- 
ican lead,  which  was  refined  in  bond,  and  we  refined  about  50,000 
tons  of  copper,  and  about  60,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  ami  about 
1,000,000  ounces  of  gold,  at  a  total  value  of  about  ninety  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  what  profit  we  made  on 
eadi  of  these  operations;  but  for  years,  assuming — which  I  think  is 
fair — that  the  profit  in  refining  of  lead  is  $2.50  per  ton — and  when 
I  say  profit  I  mean  profit  at  the  works — ^that  does  not  take  out  inter- 
est, which  is  a  very  large  item  in  the  carry,  nor  does  it  take  out  de- 
preciation or  administrative  expenses  or  selling  expenses  and  the 
inevitable  loss  in  connection  with  selling.  It  is  simply  the  profit  at 
the  works.  If  we  assume  that  as  $2.50 pn  lead  bullion,  and  $t  on  cop- 
]jer  bullion,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  an  ounce  on  the  refining  of  silver, 
and,  say,  25  cents  an  ounce  on  the  refining  of  gold  worth  $J0.50  an 
ounce,  with  all  the  risk  of  loss  in  it,  that  would  leave  a  profit  for  the 
melting  business  of  about  $1.50  a  ton,  smelted.  We  smelted  3,372,- 
750  tons.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get  at  our  pmfit  of  smelt- 
ing, and  that  of  course  includes  all  kinds  of  ores. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  say  your  annual  report  did  actually  show  a 
profit  of  seven  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  was  one  mine.  If  you  care  to  have  some  other 
mines,  I  will  show  you  something  quite  different.  We  have  to  get 
an  average  profit  out  of  all  the  ore  that  goes  into  the  furnaces,  aiul 
any  one  charge  into  a  furnace  may  mean,  and  probably  dues  mean, 
ores  from  thirty  to  fifty  different  mines,  all  mixed  togotlier  in  a 
body  to  get  the  proper  metallurgical  formula.  We  get  out  average 
cost  and  average  margin,  the  difference  being  the  average  profit  at 
thase  works.    That  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  Your  report  was  made  from  your  books,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Absolutely.  "The  ])roof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating." 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  annual  statement  show  any  interest 
account? 

Mr.  Brush.  Ko,  sir.  The  interest  account  on.  the  carry  is  more 
than  a  million  dollars  from  the  time  we  pay  for  the  material  to  tlie 
miner. 

Mr.  Clark.  Kow,  right  there  let  me  ask  you  u  question  for  in- 
formation. Why  is  it  that  the  business  men  t-onie  in  here  riglit 
straight  along  and  when  they  arc  anked  about  their  profits  titey 
always  leave  out  the  interest  charge,  just  as  you  B,5ez^ftiG(]»G»^!e 
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Mr.  Brush.  Exactly-.  It  is  because  it  is  a  custom  in  works  to 
figure  cost  on  what  they  pay,  what  they  pay  for  anything,  and  what 
they  have  to  pay  out  in  order  to  work  it.  The  manufacturing  books. 
I  believe,  are  kept  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tirst  thine  that  a  man  would 
do  when  he  was  calculating  whether  he  had  made  a  profit  or  a  loss 
would  be  to  put  in  the  intemst  on  his  investment. 

Mr.  Bbusii.  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir,  but  it  is  not  the  way  that 
manufacturing  books  are  kept. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  that  work  unless; 
you  have  sufficient  capital — money  in  hand — ^to  handle  this  without 
borrowing  any  mone^. 

Mr.  Bri'sji,  That  is  exactly  what  we  do.  The  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  paid  no  dividends  until  it  had  accumulated  a 
sufficient  amount  to  carry  all  this  material,  amounting  to  about 
$25,000,000,  and  not  borrow  a  cent.  After  they  had  done  that  they 
commenced  to  pay  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  Money  to  carry  on  business  is  like  a  plant — it  is 
part  of  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Britsh.  It  is,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  vou  come  to  make  dividends,  you  make 
dividend-s  on  your  capital  stocK? 
Mr,  Bri'sii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  dividends  are  7  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  4  per  cent  on  the  common. 

The  Chairman.  And  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred.  That  is  the  reg- 
ular dividend  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  has  been  the  regular  dividend  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  you  borrow  money  and  pay  interest  to  a  bank,  or 
to  a  person  who  loans  money,  you  would  charge  that  in  as  cost  of  the 
businej^s,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Brush,  ^es,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  only  this  capital  escapes  which  is  part  of  your 
capital  stock  capitalization? 

Mr,  Brush.  That  is  all  that  ought  to  escape. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  charge  interest  on  all  of  the  other  money? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  just  giving  the  answers  to  these  questions  off- 
hand. The  exact  figures  ought  to  come  from  our  manufacturing 
books. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  establishe<l  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  as  long  as 
two  mines  were  qiaoted  in  Utah,  that  I  should  give  you  both  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  go  on  with  that. 

Mr.  Brusr.  T  only  want  to  be  fair.    I  gave  you  one  of  the  most 

profitable  illustrations  that  I  coM  give  you  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  lost  sight  of  that  other  mine. 

Mr.  BrI'Sii.  The  Daly  West  only  contains  25  per  cent  of  lead.  It 
contains  17  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  usually  over  17  per  cent  of  zinc. 
I  believe  in  one  month  there  was  1»A  per  cent  of  zinc.  As  T  told  you, 
we  are  obliged  to  charge  a  penalty  for  that  zinc.    Instead  of  the 
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mine  getting  anything  for  the  zinc,  they  are  clmrged  a  penalty  on 
account  of  having  it,  because  in  the  process  of  lead  smelting  it  be- 
comes a  very  serious  chaise.  And  in  this  mine,  where  we  have  an 
average  margin  of  only  $8,  we  have  an  average  cost  of  $1  more  than 
that,  so  that  on  that  mine,  at  the  smelter*  we  suffer  a  loss  of  $1  a 
ion.  The  smelting  business  has  to  be  d(me  on  averages.  It  is  done 
under  very  sharp  competition.  There  is  not  an  ore  that  we  buy  at 
any  smelter  that  I  know  of  upon  which  we  are  not  snbjeotcd  to  com- 
petition in  buying  it;  and  the  smelter  seems  to  be  always  in  new!  of 
some  kind  of  ore.  He  will  have  a  surplus  of  lead  and  will  need 
ailica,  or  he  will  have  a  surplus  of  silica  and  pe«i  lead ;  and  the 
charge  we  make  in  getting  a  contract  will  depend  upon  our  needs 
and  also  the  needs  oi  our  competitors.  But  usually  the  nee<ls  of  our 
competitors  are  the  same  as  ours  for  the  rea.son  that  it  depends  upon 
a  certain  situation.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  with  silver  at 
less  than  aO  cents,  the  amount  of  silica  protluced  in  connection  with 
dry  ores  is  getting  so  small  that  the  smelters  are  bidding  for  silica, 
and  pay  such  a  high  price  for  it  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
any  money  out  of  the  silica  ores,  and  they  will  have  to  make  it  out 
of  the  lead  ores.  At  other  times  it  is  just  the  other  way  and  then 
there  is  a  shortage  of  lead  ores  when  the  smelter  will  pay  more  than 
the  lead  is  worth.  I  have  known  lead  ores  to  he  bought*  at  a  loss  of 
$5  a  ton  to  a  smelter  because  the  smelter  could  afford  to  do  it  and 
because  they  had  so  many  silicious  ores  on  which  they  were  making  a 
profit,  and  which  they  could  not  smelt  without  the  lead.  And  tliat 
situation  will  change  month  by  month  and  often  changes  radically 
in  a  period  of  three  months. 
Following  that,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration  which  is 

rirtinent  and  fair,  and  when  I  say  fair,"  I  lean  over  l>ackward. 
did  it  by  beginning  with  the  Silver  King  mine. 
A  large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  proJiKred  in  the  Ignited  States 
is  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  do  not  think  vou  have  had  any  statement 
with  reference  to  that  as  yet,  but  you  will  have  from  the  miners  i-ep- 
resenting  the  lead  producers  in  Idaho.  You  will  have  a  statement 
showing  the  particular  situation  there,  I  was  able  to  get  the  cost  of 
mining  of  one  of  the  mines  that  did  not  close  down  when  lead  went 
below  4  cents.  Doubtless  you  know — I  do  not  know  whether  anyone 
has  testified  to  tlie  fact — ^but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  when  lead 
went  below  4  cents  more  than  one-half,  or  at  least  one-half,  uf  alt 
the  lead  production  of  the  country  was  cut  off.  It  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  in  fact  a  good  deal  that  was  produced  was  produce<l  at  a 
loss. 

The  Chairman.  Like  all  other  business  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brfsii.  At  that  figure,  yes.  The  Silver  King  and  the  I>aly- 
^est  as  soon  as  lead  went  down  to  4  cents  closed  down  their  mines. 
It  is  not  the  same  with  all  other  business,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  for 
the  reason  that  some' businesses  do  not  run  because  they  can  not  sell 
their  product.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  miners.  They  can  sell 
their  product  to  the  smelting  company,  because  the  smelting  com- 
pany has  a  contract  that  obliges  them  to  take  the  entire  production 
of  the  mine,  and  the  smelting  company  has  to  take  it  whether  it  can 
sell  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  but  the  pri(w  went  down. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.     "  Dg.zedbyGoogle 
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The  CiiAiHMAN.  And  the  price  went  down  because  of  lack  of 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Bri'bii.  Because  of  surplus  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  same  reason  that  affected  all  other  indus- 
tries; tliey  could  not  sell  at  a  profit,  therefore  they  shut  down.  If 
you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  other  business. 

Mr.  Bri'su.  You  can  see  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  that, 
because  there  is  some  one  who  stands  ready  to  take  the  materiaL 

The  Chairman.  At  the  market  price! 

Mr.  BRUsir.  And  they  took  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  smelter  will  take  it  at  his  price,  which  is  the 
market  price,  and  when  that  gets  down  below  the  point  where  it 
pleases  them  they  shut  down? 

Mr.  Brush,  lhat  is  what  they  do.  I  only  referred  to  4  cents' 
because  that  was  the  point  that  was  fixed  upon  by  a  number  of 
mines,  and  I  selected  a  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  which  was  able 
to  make  monejr  at  four  cents,  although  that  mining  company  owned  ' 
three  other  wines,  all  of  which  cl()sed  down.  Now,  in  working  out 
that  ore — the  ore  ran  8  per  cent  lead  when  it  was  mined  and  3^  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  as  it  was  mined — when  it  was  concentrate<l 
7.8  tons  of  ore  made  1  ton  of  concentrate.  In  the  process  of  con- 
centration the  mine  lost  13  per  cent  of  lead  and  33  per  cent  of  ^Iver 
in  the  ore,  and  the  concentrates  were  shipped  to  our  smelters  in 
Colorado.  Xow,  without  going  through  all  of  (he  calculations  that 
are  before  me,  T  will  say  that  it  came  down  to  this:  The  1  ton  of  lead 
cost  the  mine — I  am  speaking  now  of  actual  cost — $48.35  to  mine 
it  and  to  concentrate  it,  and  two-thirds  of  that  cost  was  labor,  while 
the  other  third  was  very  largely  timber.  The  amount  paid  for  freight 
on  1  ton  of  lead  was  $125.50;  that  was  freight  on  the  concentrates 
1o  the  smelter  and  freight  from  the  .smelter  to  the  refiner  of  the 
bullion,  getting  it  to  the  New  York  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  total  amount  of.  freight  paid  was  $25.50.  The 
cost  to  the  smelter  was  $5.55;  the  cost  to  the  refiner  was  $4.50,  mak- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $83.90.  The  silver  in  it  was  worth  $16.21.  If  you 
deduct  that,  and  throw  all  the  cost  upon  the  lead,  which  is  certainly 
not  a  fair  way  of  figuring  costs,  you  will  bring  out  the  cost  of  1 
ton  of  lead  at  $67.09,  or  $3.38  a  hundred  pounds.  Now,  at  4  cents 
New  York,  there  was  a  profit  of  G2  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That 
profit  was  divided,  31  cents  to  the  mine,  15  cents  to  the  smelter,  and 
16  cents  to  the  refiner. 

The  CiiAiRiiAN.  I  do  not  follow  you  when  you  go  from  tons  to 
hundreds. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  divide  by  20.  The  price  of  lead  is  always  figured 
by  the  100  pounds,  not  by  the  ton,  andfthat  is  the  reason  why  1  use 
those  figures. 

The  Chatsman.  You  went  from  tons  to  hundreds  so  suddenly  that 
I  did  not  quite  follow  it  out. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  ton  was  $67.69. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  that  2,240-pound  or  2,000-pound  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  Two  thousand  pounds.  All  American  business  is  done 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  In  the  first  place  the  mine  has.  to  charge 
off,  or  ought  to  charge  off,  its  amortization.  When  a  mine  makes  a 
profit  it  takes  it  out  of  its  capital,  and  we  kn(^^,  J|y^^|Ja^^q:^ence 
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that  a  mine  sometimes  comes  to  a  very  sudden  end,  but  rarely  lasts 
throuffh  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years ;  on  an  average  they  do  not 
last  that  lone. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Professor  Buckley,  who  was  for 
seven  years  the  director  of  the  Missouri  bureau  of  geology  and  mines, 
and  wlio  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  lead  oodles  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  in  which  he  states  that  at  the  present  rate  of  f)rodnction 
of  lead  in  Missouri  the  entire  lead  fields  will  be  exhausted  m  not  over 
twelve  years.  It  is  easier  to  compute  that  than  it  is  with  mines  that 
go  right  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  recoitly  they  have  discovered  a 
lower  stratum  of  lead  and  zinc  in  Missouri  I  They  have  been  work- 
ing close  to  the  surface  for  years,  but  now  they  have  begun  to  go 
down,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  before. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Buckley  is  based 
upon  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  the  state  geologist, 
and  also  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  all  of  the  large  mining 
corporations  that  are  operating  in  Missouri.  Those  corporations  are 
constantly  sinking  their  drill  holes  all  over  their  territory,  and  those 
drill  holes  go  to  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  away  beyond  anything 
thftt  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  discover  very  rich  deposits  when  they  go  down 
deep. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  takes  that  all  into  account,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Clabe.  Who  is  this  professor  that  you  quoted! 

Mr.  Brush.  Mr.  £.  B.  Buckley,  who  was  director  of  the  Missouri 
bureau  of  geolo^  and  mines  for  seven  years.  I  bolieve  that  at  the 
present  time  he  is  not,  but  is  acting  as  an  independent  mining  geol- 
<^ist. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 
Mr.  Brush.  This  was  dated  December  J),  lOO**.   It  was  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  that  was  made  of  him  upon  that  very  point. 
The  Chairman.  \VTiere  is  Mr.  liucklev? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  wrote  this  letter  from  \Vastiington.   At  that  time 
he  was  in  attendance  at  the  Conservation  Congress. 
The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  livet 

Mr.  Brttbh.  He  lives  in  Missouri,  and,  I  think,  in  St.  Louis,  but  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  And  then  all  of  the  mines  nre  getting  deeiwr 
constantly.  There  has  been  no  new  discovery  of  lead  made  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  last  ten  years — since  the  tariff 
was  placed  upon  it;  and  the  mines  are  all  getting  deejHT.  And  with 
depth  their  timber  cost  becomes  heavier,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  se- 
rious matter  as  to  where  they  will  get  it  from  at  any  cost,  es[M>cially 
in  the  Coeur  d*Alenes.  It  is  constantly^  increasing  in  cost.  Labor  is 
constantly  increasing  in  cost,  and  has  increai^ed  during  the  Inst  five 
years.  About  three  years  ago  the  State  of  Idaho  passed  a  law  mak- 
ing the  day  eight  hours.  The  mines  were  not  able  to  decrensti  thoir 
labor  per  5ay  at  all,  consequently  it  added  just  25  i>or  cent  to  their 
labor  cost.  And  with  the  smelter  and  refiner,  their  profits  arc  re- 
duced by  the  wear  and  tear,  depreciation,  by  interest,  which  is  not 
taken  off  in  this  at  all,  and  by  the  general  expense  of  administration 
of  the  corporation,  by  the  cost  of  selling,  and  the  inevitable  los^^es 
in  cuinection  with  selling.  All  of  those  come  out  of  this  profit. 
These  are  only  mill  profits,  all  that  I  have  given  you.       ^  . 
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The  CiiAiBMAN.  That  would  not  come  out  of  the  statement  that 
your  c«npany  made;  so  many  million  dollars  made  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Brvsii.  No;  that  was,  as  I  showed  you,  an  average  of  about 
$1.50  per  ton  of  ore  smelted. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  mentioned  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  did  not  estimate  in  that  any  bad 
debts  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  assets,  did  you  9 

Mr.  Bkusii.  On,  no.  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  bad  d^ts  accru- 
ing dui'ing  that  year,  it  did  come  out  of  that.  I  gave  you  the  mill 
cost  and  mill  profit,  and  I  simply  stated  what  ought  to  and  does  have 
to  come  out  of  the  mill  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  1908? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  Nineteen  hundred  and  eight;  yes,  sir.  That  was  made 
out  on  tlie  basis  of  50  cents  for  silver. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Bm  sii.  When  lead  was  higlier  the  mines  made  more  profit, 
because  they  got  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  smelter?  What  was  his  profit  in 
1907 — vour  company? 

Mr.  ^rusii.  The  profit  that  I  gave  you  was- of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  the  smelting  profit  was  something  like  $10,- 
000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1905? 

Mr.  Brush.  Then  it  was  about  $S.000,000.  The  $7,000,000  is  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years,  and  business  has  remained  fairiy 
steady  except  during  the  l)oom  of  1006-7. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  these  reports  are  accessible  to  us? 

Sir.  Bri'sh.  I  am  quoting  from  recollection,  btit  they  are  public 
property. 

The  Ciiaiuman.  T  thought  you  might  remember  a  little  circum- 
stance like  that. 

Mr.  Bri  SH.  I  suppose  I  ought  to,  but  what  I  gave  you,  I  think, 
was  very  close;  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  kaxdell.  I  did  not  quite  understand-  The  chairman  asked 
what  wore  the  profits  of  the  company,  and  you  have  given  certain 
figures,  and  now  voii  say  that  they  are  the  mill  profits.  I  do  not 
understand  what  tnat  means. 

5fr.  Brush.  Pardon  me.  but  I  gave  both. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  profits  of  the  smelting  and  refining 
company  were  what  you  gave  me,  were  they  not? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Of  the  two  processes? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  the  entire  mine,  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the 
Ca?ur  d'Alenes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  refines  all  that  you  smelt? 

Mr.  BRirsH.  Yes,  sir ;  we  refine  all  that  we  smelt,  and  we  make  a 
regular  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refine  anything  which  is  smelted  else- 
where ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  we  are  buyers  of  bullion,  copper  and  lead.  Of 
course,  these  profits  are  not  profits  made  in  the  United  States.  We 
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are  doing  a  very  large  business  in  Mexico,  and  we  are  buying  ores 
from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chais^ian.  Can  you  give  us,  Mr.  Brush,  the  profits  on  the  ore 
that  you  buy  and  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States  mines  f 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  could  not   That  is  the  total. 

The  Chaibm^\n.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  at  thatt 

Mr.  Britsii.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recur  to  tliat  later. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  say  that  these  costs  all  the  way  throu^  both 
Rt  the  mine  and  at  the  smelter  and  at  the  refinery  are  made  up  very 
largely — fully  90  per  cent — of  labor,  fuel,  and  freight;  and  I  sup- 
pose fuel  ana  freight  resolve  themselves  again  into  labor.  The  lead 
tariff,  which  is  the  subject  under  consideration,  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  miner.  The  refiner  is  not  protected  at  all  under  the  present 
tariff.  The  tariff  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  imported  from  Mexico, 
is  2^  cents.  Although  I  appear  as  representing  the  smelting  com- 
pany, I  thought  I  should  maKe  that  clear.  The  tariff  at  the  present 
time  is  2J  cents  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  the  production  that  is  ex- 
ported from  Mexico  very  largely  to  our  refinery  and  other  refineries 
in  this  country,  to  be  refined  here  by  American  lalxir  in  American 
works,  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead  is  exactly  the  same.  2J  cents. 

The  Chaibmax.  Suppose  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  lead,  what  woiil«l 
the  refiner  do  then?  You  say  that  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
miner.  If  we  took  it  off,  how  would  the  refiner  come  out  i 

Mr.  Brush.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  lead,  there  would  be  no  lead 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  and  there  would  Ite 
no  business  for  the  miner  or  the  smelter. 

The  CiiAiBsiAN.  Excepting  what  they  brought  in  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  And  even  that,  under  those  circumstances,  wonhl 
be  refined  in  Mexico,  because  labor  is  very  much  clieaper  there  tlian 
here. 

The  Chaibmax.  I  take  it  that  the  tariff  is  somewhat  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  refiner  as  well  as  the  miner. 

Mr.  Brush.  Indirectly,  but  not  directly.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  it  is  not  directly  for  the  interest  of  the  smelter— it  is  indirectly, 
of  course,  because  there  would  l>e  no  business  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  tariff  is  not  well  balanced;  that  is.  the  proper 
relation  of  a  tariff  between  the  lead  in  the  ore  and  the  refined  lojiil, 
of  course  the  miner  will  suffer  from  it,  the  refiner  being  the  stnmircr 
party,  but  when  you  say  the  tariff  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner 
I  can  hardly      the  force  of  that. 

)[r.  Brush.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  amend  it  and  say  "  indirectly,** 
of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  go  out  of  business  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  been  digging  lead  in  (he  United  States 
since  the  Indians  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  before  that,  no 
difference  what  the  tariff  was? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  don't  know  what  the  price  of  lead  was  in  those 
days. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that  the  lead  industiy  has  never  let  up 
or  stopped  in  this  country,  even  prior  to  the  settlement  by  white 
people.  ^  , 
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Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Then  what  makes  you  say  that  if  you  take  this  tariff 
off — I  am  not  talking  about  whether  they  want  to  take  it  off  or  keep 
it  on — but  what  mnkes  you  say  that  if  tftey  lake  the  tariff  off,  or  the 
substantial  part  of  it  off,  that  this  lead  industry  would  cease  all  of ' 
a  sudden ; 

Mr.  Brl'Sh.  Because  lead  is  produced  in  an  altogether  different 
way.  I  think  the  Indians  would  have  had  a  very  hard  time  to  pro- 
duce lead  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  Missouri  lead  fields. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Indians  would  not  dig  down  in  the  ground,  but 
white  people  have  been  mining  lead  in  the  United  States  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  on  the  low  levels. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  working  on  the  low  levels  now,  because  they 
may  not  find  any  on  the  high  levels. 
Mr.  Brush.  That  is  true.   And  then  there  is  the  increased  cosL 
Mr.  Clark.  You  are  running  smelters  and  refineries  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  Mezica  Do  you  represent  tiie  Guggenheim  in- 
terests? 

Mr.  Brush.  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim  is  president  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Kefining  Company. 
Mr.  Cr.ARK.  You  have  refineries  in  Africa,  haven't  you! 
Mr.  Brush.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  haven't  any  refineries  in  Africa? 
Mr.  Brush.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  ITas  not  the  Guggenheim  combination! 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  only  works  that  they  own — ^that  the  company 
owns — are  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico, 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  vow  are  running  lead  smelters  and  refineries 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  what  do  you  care  about  whether 
the  tariff  is  on  or  off  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the  smelting 
and  refining  companies  are  vitally  interested  in  haying  as  many  tons 
produced  in  this  country  ns  can  l>e  consumed  in  this  country,  because 
we  get  a  toll  on  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  that  is  produced  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Mr.  Cr,ARK.  Do  you  suppose  that  Congress,  or  anybody  else,  has 
ingenuity  enouo;h  to  rig  up  a  tariff  bill  that  would  keep  these  refin- 
eries from  gettmg  most  of  the  profits  on  the  ore  anyhow? 

Mr.  Bitt'sit.  I  sliould  hesitate  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  Tpith  it 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
chairman  what  T  referred  to  in  saying  that  the  tariff  was  not  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  the  smelter  and  refining  companies.  I 
listened  to  the  testimony  taken  here  yesterday  upon  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule.  I  believe  it  is  customary  to  put  a  certain  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  a  little  higher  duty  on  the  next  product,  and  a  little 
higher  duty  on  the  next  product  that  goes  beyond  that;  like,  for 
instance,  tlie  irwi  pipe  which  I  heard  testified  about  The  natural 
method  of  making  tne  tariff,  it  seems  to  me,  on  lead  would  be  a 
certain  duty  on  the  lead  ore,  a  certain  further  duty  on  tiie  lead 
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bullion  after  it  was  smeltedi  and  a  certain  further  duty  on  the  lead 
after  it  was  refined.  I  will  show  you  the  incongruity  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Cl.vrk.  '\Vhen  these  men  bring  this  ore  to  your  mills,  and  you 
smelt  it,  do  you  buy  the  ore  from  them? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  buy  it  and  we  pay  for  it  against  a  sight  draft, 
usually. 

Mr.  Clask.  I  do  not  care  how  you  pay  it,  but  what  I  was  getting 
at  was  this:  After  the  ore  is  delivered  to  the  smelter  it  becomes  your 
ore? 

Mr.  Bsusu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  as  to  any  profit  or  tariff — it  does  not  make 
anv  difference  naturally  by  reason  of  the  tariff — you  get? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  we  pay  the  miner  the  full  price,  4 
cents,  or  4^  cents,  or  6  cents,  whatever  it  is  in  New  York,  and  deduct 
the  freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  CiJUtK.  And  the  tariff  is  1}  cents  1 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  he  sells  his  ore  the  same  as  if  ho  had  a  market 
in  Xew  York  City. 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  to  have  in  that  method  of  settlement  some 
point  of  selling.  We  settle  on  the  New  York  quotations,  and  deduct 
the  freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Kakdell.  Why  not  settle  on  the  basis  of  what  you  get  the 
ore  from  the  outside  tor,  and  add  the  freight  to  New  Yorlc ! 

Mr.  Brush.  Simply  because  the  custom  has  grown  up  to  do  it  that 
way.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  iact  that  when  the  lead 
is  sold  in  the  West,  it  is  sold  for  a  price  less  than  the  New  York  price. 
The  freight  is  deducted,  so  that  it  comes  out  that  that  basis  ls  the 
correct  basis  covering  the  entire  distribution  of  lead. 

Mr.  Hiix.  You  buy  the  lead  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  price, 
deducting  the  freight^  say,  from  Utah  to  New  York? 
Mr.  Bausn.  Yes,  sir. 


the  basis  of  the  New  York  price? 
Mr.  Birrsn.  Less  the  price  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Hn.L.  Then  you  have  mode  out  of  the  miner  the  freight  to 
New  York  clear  and  clean? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  we  sell  the  lead  in  Chicago  for  less 
than  what  we  pay  for  it 

Mr.  Hnx.  Less  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago? 
Mr.  Britsu.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  And-you  have  taken  from  the  miner  the  freight  from 
Utah  to  New  York? 
Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  deducted  that  from  the  price  you  paid  him  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  the  freight  is  $8  from 
Colorado  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  if  lead  was  worth  $100  a  ton,  you  would  give 
him  $92? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  $2  less  to  Chicago;  we  pay  the  New  York  price. 
Mr.  Hn^r..  But  you  do  not  give  the  miner  the  benefit  of  the  freight 
from  New  Ytnrk  to  Chicago;  you  take  that  yourself.       ^  . 
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Mr.  FoBDNEr.  Let  the  ^ntleman  answer  the  question.  He  is 
going  to  ansT^er  in  an  entirely  different  vay  than  what  yoii  think 
ho  will. 

Mr.  Hbi'sii.  "VA'e  pay  the  N'cw  York  price  and  we  pay  the  Xew 
York  frei^rlit.  Thnt  only  costs  iis  the  Chicago  freijj^ht.  Then  we 
only  get  tlie  Chicago  ijrice  for  the  lead,  an<l  the  dilFerance  in  the  price 
in  lead,  that  we  lose,  is  exactlv  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
freight  which  we  make.  If  tnat  is  not  clear,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear,  l)c<'nu.se  it  is  absolutely  that  the  price  is  in  accordance 
with  the  freight,  and  it  works  out  thnt  the  smelting  companies  make 
nothing  in  the  Kystem. 

I  slinuld  siiy  that  while  tliis  applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  our 
snh's  ()f  lend  in  tlu'  West,  it  di«'s  not  apply  to  all  brands  or  qualitie.'^. 
as  the  New  York  quotation  is  for  coninion  lead,  and  sonie  qua-litiiv 
t»f  lend  nMpiii-e  aihiitional  ex]H'use  in  refining,  exceeding  the  freight 
charge  from  western  points  to  New  V()rk. 

Mr.  Cri'mpacker.  The  Chicago  price  is  the  New  York  price  less 
the  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  "i  ork.  Where  you  sell  at  Chicago 
you  have  to  sacrifice  the  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  your 
price  ? 

Mr.  Barsii.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Ci*ARK.  Does  the  company  that  vou  represent  here  absolutely 
fix  the  price  of  (he  ore  to  the  miner  and  of  the  lend  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hrl'Sii.  No,  sir.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the 
miner  is  subject,  as  I  have  stated,  to  very  sharp  competition.  I  do 
not  know  of  an  ore  that  we  buy  anywhere  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
closest  kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Do  you  fix  this  New  York  price  that  you  are  talking 
ulxMit!    Don't  you  fix  it  absolutely? 

Mr.  Bbi'sk.  The  New  York  price  is  whatever  we  sell  our  lead  for. 
It  hap[)en«i  that  we  s<>ll  about  TiO  per  cent  of  all  the  lead. 

Mr.  Ci,AitK.  Tlien  in  plain  Kngliph.  vou  fix  the  price  of  lead? 

Mr.  Hri'sii.  It  comes  to  that;  yes,  j^ir. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  You  say  you  do  not  fix  the  price  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Rri:8ii.  It  comes  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  sellers 
that  take  lead  are  willing  to  sell  on  whatever  price  that  we  sell.  They 
could  not  sell  for  more,  and  they  do  not  wan.t  to  sell  for  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  undertook  to  sell  for  less  you  would  break 
them  up,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  BRrsii.  They  are  c<»istantly  doing  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Selling  for  less  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  half  a  minute  ago  that  they  did 
not. 

Mr.  Brush.  When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  always 

the  casi>,  but  the  average  case. 

The  CiiAnoiAX.  Your  company  is  closely  allied  with  the  National 
Lead  Company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  \\Tiy,  it  happens  that  two  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  are  also  directors  of  the 
National  Lead  Company.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  con- 
nection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  same  directors  interested  stockholders? 
Mr.  Brush.  I  suppose  so,  but  I  do  not  knowpig,,,,^^  ^^GooqIc 
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The  CHADtaiAN.  Do  the  same  directors  control  both  companies? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  majority  then? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAHtuAN.  Not  even  a  majorityf 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  not  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  directors  interested  in  your  company 
control  the  business  operations  largely  of  the  National  I^ead  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.    They  not  only  do  not,  but  

The  Chairman.  Do  not  they  fix  the  price  of  lead  in  the  fnited 
States  through  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Jfo,  sir;  not  at  all.  The  National  Lead  Company,  in 
many  of  its  operations,  and  in  most  of  its  policies,  is  dinniclrii'ally 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  Directly  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  'Well,  the  American  Smelting  and  Bcfining  Company 
are  interested  

The  CiiAinsrAN,  Please  say  in  what  way  thoy  are  opposed  to  it,  in 
what  particular? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Coinpiiny  is  in- 
terested as  the  agent  of  the  miner  in  having  the  prices  of  lenH  high, 
becanse  he  wants  to  encourage  the  production  of  as  much  lead  ns  the 
country  will  consume.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  situation.  The 
National  Load  Company  are  interested  in  having  their  pig  lead  as 
cheap  ns  they  can  buy,  as  is  always  tlie  case  with  the  manufacturer 
and  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  because  they  feel  tlie  criticism  because  of 
the  extremely  high  price  of  lead  in  the  tlnited  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  high,  is  it  not,  compared  with  other  countries? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  a  table  here  that  snows  the  average  price  of 
pig  lead  by  yeare,  and  if  we  bring  it  to  a  St.  Louis  basis,  the  St.  Tx)uis 
market,  it  was  about,  on  an  average,  Ij^  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
what  foreign  lead  could  be  laid  down  at. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  gnracest  difference? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  greatest  difference,  of  cotirse — I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  not  that  table  with  me.  I  thought  1  had  it.  hut  I  have 
not.  The  greatest  difference  was,  of  course,  at  times  when  the  coun- 
try was  not  producing  as  much  as  it  was  consuming  and  was  ol)liged 
to  import.  That  happens  at  some  time  during  most  years,  but  it  has 
not  happened  

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  statement  there.  Mr.  Brush? 

^r.  Bbush.  No,  I  have  not;  but  I  will  see  that  you  have  it.  I 
thought  I  had  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  years  does  it  cover? . 

Mr.  Brcsh.  You  mean  the  statement  that  I  had  made  up? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brcsh.  It  covered  from  1900  to  1907. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 
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Mr.  Brush.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  (hat  was  the  case,  but, 
witi)  the  exception  of  a  portion,  I  can  give  you  this  from  recollection, 

if  you  like. 

The  CiiAiSHAN.  I  wisli  you  would  bring  it  here  at  2  o'clock  to-day 
and  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  well;  I  jMssibly  have  it  at  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  part  of  the  directors  of  this  refining  company  ai'e 
also  directors  of  the  Notional  Lead  Company,  and  the  National  Xiead 
Company  und  the  reSning  company  are  at  cross  purposes,  or  logger- 
heads, then  how  do  these  dii*ectors  who  belong  to  both  of  these  com- 
panies operate? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  think  that  they  operate  by  acting  as  a  great 
many  directors  do,  not  being  very  active  in  i-eference.  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company.  The  management  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  company.  Their 
policy  could  be  changed  by  tlie  directors,  but  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing rarely  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  Dummy  directors? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  hardly  say  that.  A  director  can  not  carry 
on  the  operations  of  a  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  whole  directory  can,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  could  if  they  chose  to  stay  at  the  office  every  day, 
but  directors  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  directors  generally  is  that  they  do 
not  stay  in  their  offices  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  these  two  companies  do  not  act  in 
harmony,  tlie  National  Lead  Company  and  your  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  not  act  in  harmony  m  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  a  little  dickering  between  the  two 
companies,  but  when  they  come  to  action  do  they  not  act  in  harmony! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  hnw  you  can  state  it  We  sell  pig  l»d 
to  the  National  I^ad  Company,  ami  they  buy  it  as  cheap  as  tiiov  can 
buy  it.  If  they  think  it  is  too  high,  they  go  witibout  it  and  do  not 
buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  buy  your  product,  largely  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  your  product  to  them,  of  course, 
is  fixed  between  the  two  companies;  it  could  not  be  otherwise — buyer 

and  seller? 

Mr.  Bbush.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  price  of  commodities  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  is  influenced  by  your  company  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  Not  thnt  I  know  of  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director  in  both  companies? 
Mr.  Brush.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  directors  of  your  company  are  directoi^ 
of  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  left  myself  out  when  I  said  two.  There  are  three. 
I  left  myself  out  because  I  do  not  act.   There  are  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  act,  so  you  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  try  to  keep  entirely  n*ee  from  all  entanglements, 
sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  Are  any  of  your  directors  directors  in  the  Ameri- 
can Ldnseed  Company? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 
Hie  CiuniHAN.  Stockholders? 
Mr.  Brush.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  not  allied  in  any  way 
with  the  American  Linseed  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,^ir;  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  United  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  United  Lead  Company  is  a  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company. 

The  Chaisuax.  Do  your  people  have  any  directors  in  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  am  not  sure — there  is  one,  but  I  am  not  surfr 
whether  there  is  any  more  or  not. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  a  director? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  corporation  allied  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Smelters  Steamship  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  The  American  Smelters  Steamship  Com- 
pany— we  own  that  entirely.  It  simply  represents  the  stenniei's  that 
run  between  Mexico  and  New  York,  oringing  the  product  of  our 
Horks  from  Mexico  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  product  from  this  ore. 
Is  there  another  product,  blue  vitriol! 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  a  by-product  of  copper  smelting. 

The  Chairman.  And  whenever  ^ou  hare  lead  ore  with  copper,  a 
copper  productj^ou  have  blue  vitnol  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  have  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  we  sometimes  do.  We  only  make  it  when  it 
pays  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  product  of  bhie  vitriol  a  year? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  very  small,  indeed.  I  believe  our  Perth  Amboy 
plant  has  not  made  any  blue  vitriol  for  the  last  year.  Bud  our  Omaha 
plant  makes  on  an  average,  I  think,  300  tons  a'  month.  Thev  make 
it  simply  as  a  b^-product  from  the  smelting  o|;erations.  They  use 
the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  the  waste  sulphuric  acid  from  the  refin- 
ing operation,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  owns  mines  in  Mexico,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent?    What  is  the  production  of  your 
mines  per  year  of  lead  in  the  ore  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  At  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  -rather  skip  the  present  time  and  take  it- 
last  year. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  give  you  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  maybe  you  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Brush.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  lead 
mines  of  Mexico  are  producing  more  than  ever  before.  The  mines 
owned  or  controlled  by  our  company  in  Mexico  at  the  present  tim» 
arc  producing  about  3,000  tons  per  month. 
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TheCnArnMAN-  Of  lend? 

Air.  Bri'8Ii.  Of  pip  lend  in  the  ore.  Thnt  is  at  least  r>0  per  eent 
more  thnn  it  wns  a  vear  or  two  apo,  or  than  it  has  ever  Iwen  before. 

The  CiiAiRM.x:  are  those  mines  located  with  reference  to 

the  seaports? 

Mr.  BRt'8ii.  They  are  all  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  ore  is  sn)elte<l  at  Velanlena,  Chihuahua,  and  Monterey. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  seaport? 

Ml".  IJri  sii.  Monterey  is  iihout  I'i.'i  miles,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection. AVilh  reference  to  the  freights,  you  might  be  interested  in 
tho*^'  points  

Tlie  Chairman.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  little  while.  Are  these 
mines  rich  in  lead  ore.  more  so  than  the  mines  of  the  United  tftates? 

Mr.  Bri  su.  No.  sir;  I  slkould  soy  not.  They  vary  very  radically. 
1  have  returns  here  

The  Chairman.  I  <lid  not  mean  compared  with  the  concentrates 
that  you  spoke  of  this  morning,  but  the  ore  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine. 

Afr.  liRi  sii.  In  lead.  I  should  say  tiiat  the  average  is  higher  than 
in  tlie  Uniti'd  Stiile-s  for  tlie  reasim  that  tiie  Mpxicnn  nnnes  are  not 
as  deep  as  the  mines  in  the  I'nilcd  Slates;  they  have  not  been  worked 
as  long. 

The  Chairman.  T  want  to  find  out  the  proportion  of  lead  in  the 
ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine. 

Afr.  Rm  sii.  Tbey  run  close  to  G  and  S  per  cent  on  an  average. 
The  CiiAiHMAN.  Is  there  any  silver  or  gold  in  these  mines? 
A?r.  liiu  sii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  does  that  run  compared  with  the  mines 
in  rtnh^ 

Mr.  iitti  sH.  The  silver  in  the  ores  in  Mexico  is  considerablv  more 
than  in  the  United  States.  A  compurative  product  in  buflion  is 
about  ir>0  ountvs  to  the  ton  of  bullion  in  the  United  States  and  about 
4()<)  ounces  from  Mexico,  on  the  same  basis  of  smelting. 

The  ('hairman.  That  is  lead  bullion? 

Mr.  HnrsH.  I^ead  bullion.  The  silver  is  very  largely  in  connection 
with  lefui  bullion. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  silver  do  you  get  in  a  toni 
Mr.  lim  sh.  That  is  what  I  was  just  stating.  In  a  ton  of  lead 
bullion  of  American  production,  l')0  ounces,  and  Mexican  production, 
400  ounces;  in  other  words,  in  richn&ss  of  silver.  Mexican  proiJuc- 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  tlie  United  States,  is  a^* 
400  is  to  150. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  mines  are  not  as  deep  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Brcsh.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  mining? 

Mr-  Bri'sh.  I  have  the  cost  of  lalior  and  I  have  the  cost  of  freight. 
I  have  not  in  detail  tlie  cost  of  mining  for  any  mine.  Of  course,  the 
costs  are  very  ditlerent.  but  in  laimr  it  is  about  as  follows:  The  com- 
mon poon  labor  is  about  5  cents  an  hour,  gold,  in  Mexico;  the 
mechanics  get  10  cents  an  hour,  gold;  carpcntex's  get  7^  cents  nn 
hour,  gold ;  hoist  men  and  trammel's  and  pump  men,  which  are  a  little 
I>etter  class  of  labor  around  mines,  get  10  cents  an  hour,  gold.  Those 
are  the  present  prices.   They  are  materially  higher  than  the  prices 
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of  five  years  ago.  The  increase  in  labor  in  Mexico  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  the  United  iStates. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  comparative  efficiener  of  those  peons 
and  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
districts? 

Mr.  Bkush.  I  should  say  that.  conipnnMl  with  tlie  kind  of  Poles 
and  Austriaiis  that  we  have  to  work  very  larjiely  in  the  American 
smelters  in  the  last  year  or  two.  that  they  are  about  the  same. 

The  CiiAiRUAN.  ilow  about  those  who  worked  previous  to  that; 
what  were  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  efficien<^  of  the  American  labor  is  increasing ;  it 
is  improving. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  miners  that  handled 
the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  in  1905? 

Mr.  Bri  sh.  I  can  not  give  you  any  absolute  comparison,  for  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do  it.  It  would  be  simply  a  guess. 

The  Chaikman.  But  you  knew  all  about  it  when  you  compared 
with  the  Poles  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  pardon;  I  said  I  thought  that  during  that  time 
the  comparison  was  one  way.  Before  that  the  American  labor  was 
more  efficient  and  the  Mexican  latwr  was  less  efficient ;  in  other  words, 
the  tendency  throughout  the  last  three  years  has  been  to  make  the 
American  laljor  less  efficient  and  the  Mexican  labor  more  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  any  chnngi'  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  fUstricts  since  you  have  used  the  lalwr  of  I'oles 
and  people  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Bkl'SH.  During  the  last  two  years — of  course,  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  months  there  has  not  been  such  a  demand  for  labor,  and 
we  liave  l>een  able  to  select  our  labor;  but  up  to  that  lime  wo  were 
not  able  to  select  it  and  had  to  take  anytliing  we  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  these  mines  that  you  own  in  Mexico 
from  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Bbvsh.  We  usually  have  a  railroad  or  a  branch  of  a  ro-ul  run 
right  to  the  mine;  in  fact,  we  have  no  mine  that  does  not  have  a 
branch  road  running  right  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Branches  that  vou  have  built? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  sometimes  build  them  ourselves  and  sonietinies  the 
railroad  does  it. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  mine  to  the 
smelter? 

Mr.  Brush.  From  the  principal  mines  to  the  principal  smelters  of 
Mexico  it  is  $3  gold. 
The  Chairman.  Per  ton  of  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Per  ton  of  ore.  That  would  be  $<> — it  runs  about  50 
per  cent  concentrates,  and  it  would  mean  about  $r>  gold  on  the  lead. 
The  freight  from  the  Monterey  smelters  to  New  York  is  $4  gnld,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the  Mexico  mines  to  New  York  is 
$10  per  ton  of  lead,  assuming  that  the  concentrates  shii)i)cd  were  50 
per  cent,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Put  rij;ht  in  there  the  cost  of  freight  from  the 
Colorado  mines  to  New  "Vork. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  freight  from  the  Coeur  d'AIene  mines,  wliieh  pro- 
duce a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  smelters  in  Colorado  of  $100  valuation,  whic^  is  tl|g^f^[^ 
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Mexico,  is  $10  a  ton  of  ore.  That  would  be  $20  a  ton  of  lead.  And 
then-  the  freight  on  the  ton  of  lead  from  Denver  to  New  York  is  $7 ; 
so  that  the  freight,  comparing  the  Mexican  principal  mines  with  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  is  $10  gold  per  ton  oi  lead  in  Mexico  and  $27 
per  ton  of  lead  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  freight  was  $25;  that  is,  $1.25  a 
hundreds 

The  Chairman.  That  was  from  Utah? 
Mr.  Hill.  Ves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brush  did  not  agree  with  that  statement  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  upon  what  you  fi^re.  I  gave  the  freight 
on  the  bullion.  He  is  giving  the  freight  as  it  works  back  to  the  lead 
iu  the  ore,  and  that  depends  absolutely  upon  how  much  per  cent  of 
lead  is  in  the  ore. 

The  Chahucan.  The  entire  freight  you  charge  back  to  the  miner 
you  said  was  $1.25  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  entire  freight  that  we 
charged  back  to  the  miner  was  the  freight  we  paid  from  tne  smelters 
to  New  York,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  smelters  is  $7,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Utah  smelters  it  is  $9  to  $10, 1  am  not  sure  which. 
That  is  per  ton  of  lead. 

The  Chairman.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  districts  produce  what  pro- 
portion of  lead  that  runs  through  your  mills? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  proportion  of  the  country*s  production — I  think 
the  entire  production  of  tlie  Cceur  d'Alene  district  is  about  150,000 
tons  a  year  of  lead,  while  the  entire  production  of  the  country  is 
850,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  there  any  smelter  nearer  the  Ccpur  d'Alene 
district  than  your  smelters  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  arc  competing  smelters  in  Colorado  and  in  Utah, 
and  one  right  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  itself;  and  those  are  the 
principal  competitors  for  the  lead  ores  in  themselves,  one  right  in 
the  Crcur  d'Alaie  district. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  save  considerable  freight,  being  rig^t 
in  the  district? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  save  freight,  but  they  lose  it  in  other  ways. 

The  Chairman.  They  lose  because  they  have  to  have  you  refine  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  they  can  not  get  the  mixture  of  ore 
to  smelt  correctly.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  for  instance,  to  give 
you  an  illustration,  are  owned  by  large  corporations.  If  they  could 
smelt  more  profitably  themselves  right  at  the  mines,  then  they  would 
not  sell  the  ore  to  us,  for  they  would  put  up  their  own  smeltera  and 
smelt  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  own  any  smelters? 
Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  it  is  not  profitable  for  them  to  smelt, ' 
The  Chairman.  Do  yon  have  directors  on  their  boards? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  one,  our  company  has 
no  interest  whatever. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  Mr.  Bnish? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself.  Tliere  is  only  one  mine 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  that  our  company  is  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in,  and  that  is  in  a  very  minor  way. 

The  Chair31an.  Y'ou  said  that  the  average  freight  was  j^l 
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Mr.  BflusH.  Per  ton  of  lend;  yes. 

The  Chajrxak.  How  much  is  the  average  freight  from  the  nest- 
em  mining  distncts  on  the  350,000  tons  they  prodiice  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  the  350,000  tons,  about  125,000  tons  I  believe  are 
produced  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  do  not  come  to  the  suiclting 
company  at  all.  Tliey  there  simply  melt  it  down.  There  are  no  precious 
niotnis  m  their  ores,  and  consequently  they  do  not  need  the  metal- 
lurgical  smelting  that  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  Uocky  Mouii- 
tain  ores.  So  that  the  other  ores  are  produced  all  over  the  country. 
Colorndo  produces  now,  I  believe,  about  40,000  tons.  A  feu*  years 
ago  they  produced  60.000  tons.  Even  with  the  high  prices  on'  lead 
their  product  has  decreased  very  largely^  because  the  mines  are  work- 
ing out  and  no  new  mines  have  been  discovered;  and  they  are  run- 
ning lower  and  lower  in  all  the  mines,  not  only  with  respect  to  lead, 
but  nIso  silver  and  gold. 

The  Chaismam.  The  Missouri  mines  have  no  precious  metals  to 
help  them  out.  Tou  say  that  the  process  of  reaucing  the  lead  to 
bulli<»i  is  much  more  edmplef 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  much  more  simple. 

The  Chairman.  And  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  Brush.  No.  If  you  give  credit  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  for 
their  silver,  in  other  words,  you  simply  throw  the  silver  in  as  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  making  the  lead,  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  fair  way 
to  figure,  you  will  find  that  the  lead  in  the  Coenr  d'Alene  costs  on  ah 
average,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  4  cents  a  pound;  nnd  in 
Missouri,  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  can  get.  it  casts  about  3^ 
to3},  and  that  is  without  making  ony  charge  for  amortization,  which 
on^t  to  be  10  per  cent  of  all  the  capital. 

The  CnAiRKAN.  That  takes  into  account  the  precious  metals  they 

get?  .       .  .  • 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  that  is  giving  credit  to  them  for  (hat. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  lead  bullion  from  the  Mex- 
ican mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  to  sell  at  the  foreign  price, 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  know;  but  what  is  the  cost  

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  that  because,  as  T 

aiy.  it  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  mine  is  100  feet  ilwj)  or 

wlicther  it  is  500  feet  deep  and  whether  it  contains  5  ounces  of  silver 

or  25,  or  whether  it  contains  any  gold  or  not,  as  to  the  cost. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  vice-president  and  funeral 

manager  of  this  company,  you  do  not  know  the  average  cost  'i 
Mr.  BnusH,  I  know  that  the  lead  is  sold  at  an  average  of  2  cents  a 

pound  at  the  mine,  and  the  mines,  most  of  them,  make  money  at  that. 

•Some  of  them  make  a  little  money  and  some  of  them  considera1>Ie 

money. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  do.  you  mean  by  being  sold  at  2  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  BRt'SH.  The  mine  sells  the  ores  to  the  smelter  at  London  price 
less  the  freight. 
The  Chairman.  It  nets  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  nets  2  cents  a  pound  to  the  miner.    The  present 
price  of  lead  in  London  is  equal  to  2}  cents  a  pound.  It  costs  three- 
uarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  freight  to  get  it  there.  So  it  brings  it 
own  to  a  net  price  of  2  cents  at  the  mines. '  ^  . 
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The  CiiArRMAN.  TrnnR])ortntiun  is  one-half  a  cent? 

Mr.  Biiusii.  TIiiTC-qiiiirti>i*s  of  a  cent. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Fi*ojn  tlic  mine  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  about  the  wnv  it  fi/jures  out. 

The  Chaibman.  And  then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  smelting 
and  refining  charge? 

Sir.  liKi  sri.  Yi's.  sir.  Tliey  have  to  take  all  of  their  cost  of  mining 
and  smelting  and  refining  out  of  that. 

Tiie  CiiAiKMAX.  And  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  BRr8H.  Well,  it  is  just  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  America. 
That  is,  it  is  refined — our  bullion  is  refined  in  America.  There  is 
some  bullion  refined  in  Mexico.  I  assume  it  is  refined  for  less  than 
we  can  refine  it  for  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  the  same  for  everything  except  the 
cost  of  liilM>r  and  freight? 

Mr.  Bruhi{.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  is  higher,  but  the  smelting  is  the  same, 

practically  

Mr.  Bri'sii.  No. 

The  (^iiairman.  And  that  is  the  same  per  pound,  deducting  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals,  because  there  is  none  found  there,  is 

there  ? 

Mr.  Rnrsii.  I  beg  your  pardon  

'J1ie  Chairman.  That  is  the  same,  deducting  value  of  the  precious 

met  n  Is? 

Mr.  BarsH.  Yes :  that  goes  into  the  profit  of  the  mine.  The  profit 
of  tlie  mine  depends  on  the  amount  of  precious  metals  that  tlicy 
have. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  tell  me  the  difference  in  market 
price  of  lead  bullion  was  between  this  country  and  abroad? 

Mr.  BitrsH.  I  say  this:  At  times  when  the  country  is  not  producing 
as  much  as  they  need,  and  have  to  import,  the  price  will  run  up  to 
the  importation  price  for  the  time.  That  of  course  is  self-evident; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  import,  and  then  the 
price  ilrops  off.  So  up  to  the  boom  time  of  1906  the  price  of  lead 
averaged  a  little  over  4  cents  in  St.  Louis,  just  about  what  it  is 
at  tlie  present  time,  which  I  consider,  on  a  normal  basis,  about  the 
avernge  price  of  pig  lead  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Bm  sii.  Abrnnd  at  the  present  time  it  is  2J  in  London. 

The,  CiiAiitMAN.  At  the  pre>ent  time? 

Mr.  BitrsH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  same  period  you  were  comparing  it, 
you  gave  us  the  difference  in  tlie  price  of  lead  between  the  price 
abroad  and  St.  Louis  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  all  on  that  one  sheet  that  I  have  left,  I  think,  at 
the  hotel. 

Tlie  Chairman^  Your  company  is  engaged  in  smelting  and  re- 
fining ores  in  bond,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  of  the  ores  that  are  imported  from  Mexico  are 
imported  in  bond;  it  is  all  smelted  niitl  refined  in  bond,  and  since  a 
vear  ago  in  April  it  has  all  been  exported.  Xow,  for  a  year  and  a 
half  we  have  exported  every  pound  of  that  lead. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen  made  some  criticism  about  the  amount 
that  you  were  allowed,  I  don't  know  what  

Mr.  Brush.  I  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Tlie  Chairkax.  For  some  reason  or  other  in  the  law  

Mr.  Brvsh.  The  smelter  only  pays  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lt»ad 
that  is  shown  hj  the  assay.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
process  of  roastmg,  smelting,  and  refining;,  the  smelter  will  lose  that 
10  per  cent,  and  the  Governipent  regulation  as  to  drawback,  which 
was  made  after  a  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
officials,  is  acknowledging  a  wastage  of  10  per  cent.  In  other  wonls, 
they  find  by  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  smelting  company 
and  the  sworn  testimony  given  by  the  smelting  company  that  the 
avera^  loss  of  lead  in  smelting  and  refining  is  10  per  cent.  Tlie 
consequence  is,  if  you  pay  duty  on  lead  and  brm^  it  in  and  manufuc- 
ture  it  in  this  country  and  export  the  manufactured  article,  t!ie 
Treasury  Department  gives  an  allowance  of  10  per  c<>nt.  and  that 
is  based,  as  I  say,  upon  careful  examination,  which  has  been  made 
three  times,  during  my  recollection,  in  the  hi^^t  six  or  seven  years. 
^Vliy  Mr.  Allen  should  say  that  statistics  sliow  that  only  97  per  cent 
is  saved  is  more  than  I  know.  I  am  sure  he  has  not  examined  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  cc»npany,  for  instance;  I  know  that 

The  CHAiRsftiN.  How  does  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  lead  which  we 
get  from  Mexico  and  refine  and  sell  abroad  compare  with  the  pnifits 
on  the  lead  you  sell  in  the  United  States  from  the  mines  in  the  I'nited 
States? 

Mr.  Bkcsh.  We  do  not  have  any  profit  from  selling  either  there 
or  here. 

The  Chairmak.  I  do  not  care  how  you  get  it,  but  the  profit  to 
ynur  company  from  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ore,  and  irctting  it 
into  the  market,  pound  for  pound,  how  dues  it  ('(>nii>ure.  the  lead  from 
Mexico  and  the  lead  from  the  United  States  that  you  soli  here  i 

Mr.  Bbcsh.  All  smeJting  in  Mexico  is  done  at  a  lower  cost  tlinn  it 
is  in  this  country.  We  do  not  refine  in  Mexico,  so  1  do  not  know 
how  much  it  costs  there.  There  are  refineries  in  Mexico.  We  rt'fiim 
in  this  country,  so  that  the  costs  I  have  given  for  refining  are  exactly 
the  same  for  American  bullion  and  Mexican  bullion,  exf^ent  for  the 
difference  that  the  Mexican  bullion  contains  about  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  silver  and  oftentimes  five  or  six  times  as  much  jT'dd, 
and  of  course  the  more  silver  and  gold  there  is  in  the  bullion  the  more 
it  costs  us  to  refine,  the  more  metal  is  U)st,  and  the  more  risk  we  take. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  You  take  ore  from  other  mines  than  tliose  you 
own  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Bbush.  Very  largely.  Our  mining  there  is  only  from  inheri- 
tance. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  on  the  same  terms  that  you  take  the 
ore  from  the  mines  in  the  United  States?  I  mean  you  take  it  in  the 
same  way? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  make  the  same  charges  against  the  ore  that 
yon  do  with  the  American  ore? 

Mr.  Bbitsh.  Exactly.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  Mexico  as  here. 
There  are  some  ores  taken  out  at  a  loss  and  some  are  not 

The  Chauuak.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 
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Mr.  BRrsii.  I  think  I  have  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  finished  oc  not 
Mr.  Bri'sh.  I  l)elieve  I  have. 

Mr.  CiJ^RK.  One  American  laborer  will  do  as  much  work  in  ten 
hours  as  two  Mexicans,  won't  he? 

Mr.  IJRrRii.  It  dc{>(>nds  on  the  cla«;s  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  American  laborer  now,  you  know  what 
I  mean  by  American  laborer,  lie  will  d(i  in  ten  hours,  and  do  it  easily, 
as  much  work  as  two  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Barmi.  I  tliink  probably  that  is  the  case,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  l^oles  and  Polacks  and  Slavs  you  have  got  out 
there,  are  they  g:o(k1,  stout  men,  or  are  they  small,  runty  fellows  I 

Mr.  Bri'hii.  Most  of  them  are  small. 

Mr.  (^LARK.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Brush.  And  they  are  very  slow  and  very  ignorant. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  not  1  out  of  15  is  a  naturalized  American  citizenf 

Mr.  Brvsh.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  is  pr(^ably  the 
case,  because  most  of  them  are  men  who  have  not  been  in  this  country 
but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  paid  any  attention  to  that  feature  of  itf 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  No;  I  simply  assumed  they  could  not  be. 

Mr.  C1.ARK.  I  Imd  occasioi  to  investigate  2.400  of  tHem  once  to  see 
how  they  were  going  to  vote  and  I  found  out  of  the  lot  onlr  150  had 
been  naturalized,  and  I  supposed  it  would  run  that  way  all  over  the 
country. 

Another  thinp    You  say  you  have  no  refinery  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C1.ARK.  In  what  shape  do  you  ship  your  lead  from  Mexico  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  In  the  form  of  lead  bullion,  containing  silver  and  gold 

in  solutions  and  some  impurities. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  ai*e  your  principal  plant^t 

Mr.  Brush.  You  mean  smelters  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  In  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  mean  where  are  they  generally? 

Mr.  BnirsH.  In  the  United  States,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  am  more  interested  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brush.  One  is  in  Texas  and  four  in  operation  are  in  GcJo- 
rado,  nnd  one  in  Utah,  and  one  in  Montana,  and  refineries  at  Omaha 
and  Cliicago  and  at  Perth  Aniboy,  and  each  of  those  refineries  does 
a  certain  amount  of  smelting. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  proportion  of  all  the  smelting  you  do  is  this 
Mexican  ore? 

Mr.  Bri  sh.  I  could  not  give  you  in  tons,  but  in  lead- 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  about? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  lead  we  are  refining  about  15,000  tons  of  American 
lead,  and  we  are  refining  at  the  present  time  about  7,500  tons  of 


that  we  are  refining  from  Mexico  is  now  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  keep  quoting  New  York  as  a  standard 
all  the  time?  Nobody  lives  much  east  of  New  York  in  the  United 
States. 


As  I  said  before,  the  amount 
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Mr.  Brush.  For  the  reason  that  the  contracts  are  made — the  way 
we  make  our  contracts,  giving  the  whole  price  to  the  miner,  we  have 
got  to  use  the  price  of  a  certain  point,  ana  then  deduct  the  freight  to 
that  certain  point.  We  choose  New  York  to  make  the  price,  and 
deduct  the  freight  to  New  York.  It  would  be  jii.''t  as  easy  to  make 
the  price  St.  Louis  and  deduct  the  freight  to  St.  Louis,  if  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  do  that,  but  the  other  custom  has  grown  up. 

Mr.  Cl^rk.  We  tried  our  best  with  one  witness  who  was  here  to 
make  him  tell  what  we  thought  was  the  truth,  but  we  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  it,  and  that  was  that  you  could  ship  lead  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  cheajxT  than  from  Chicago  to  Utah,  and  lie  never  did 
admit  it,  and  left  this  House  without  admitting  it.  Well,  that  is  not 
true,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brt-sh.  You  say  you  can  ship  lead  frran  Chicago  to  Snn  Fran- 
cisco cheaper  than  from  Chicago  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  That  is  exactly  what  he  stated,  and  he  stated  it  over 
an<l  over  again. 

Mr.  BoxYNGE.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BRrsTi.  It  may  be  true;  |  don't  know  anything  nbtmt  it  at  all. 
I  never  knew  of  any  lead  being  shipped  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran* 
Cisco,  or  even  to  Utah. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  make  him  say  on  cros'^-exauii na- 
tion that  he  was  located  out  there  in  Utah  better  for  lend  purposes 
than  the  Mexicans  were,  and  that  the  Missouri  men  were  niirly  well 
located,  but  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  him,  and  nobody  oNe  could  gi^t 
it  out  of  him.  Several  of  us  took  turns  at  him,  and  lie  stuck  to  it  to 
the  end,  that  Utah  was  not  favornbly  situated  for  the  purpoH's  of 
shipping  lead. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  it  is  not.  The  freights  are  very  much  heiivier 
from  Utah  than  from  Mexico.  The  freights  on  ore  ^roni  the  ItocUy 
Mountain  region  when  carrie<I  back  to  the  lead  in  the  ore,  conies  to 
$27,  in  comparison  with  $10  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  this  Coeur  d'Alene  lead  shipiHMl  to?  Where 
is  it  principally  sold  and  consumed? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  of  the  lead  of  the  country  is  consumed  virtually 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  i$ 
1  per  cent  of  the  lead  consumption  of  the  country  west  of  St.  I»uis. 
I  mean  as  pig  lead.  Whatever  is  consumed  out  there  is  shipped  out 
in  the  form  of  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  That  is  between  St.  Ix>uis  and  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  lead 
that  I  know  of  between  St.  Louis  and  tlie  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  tou  account  for  that  strange  phenomena, 
when  all  the  lead  in  the  United  States,  nearly,  is  gotten  iMitween  St. 
Louis  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  Simply  because  the  manufacture  has  grown  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  it  has  not  gix>wn  up  in  the  other  i^ertion 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ci.A»K.  How  much  are  these  Mexicans  paid;  did  you  sny 
50  c^ts? 

Mr.  Brush.  Fifty  cents  a  day,  whereas  in  the  Coeur  D*Alene  sec- 
tion they  are  paid  ^.65  a  day  of  eight  hours.  That  is  about  45  cents 
an  hour,  as  compared  with  5  cents  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Could  we  prcMluce  in  the  X'nited  States,  under  any  cir- 
cunistnnci's  whatever,  in  your  jn<l^iient  all  of  the  lead  that  we"  use? 

Mr,  Brvhh.  Why,  I  believe  tlint  the  production  of  lead  is  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  price  very  larjiely.  Certainly  below  4  cents.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  one-iialf  of  the  product  of  the  country  was 
cut  off  and  shut  down.  Ah  the  price  increiis*'s  from  4  cents  the  pi*o- 
duction  increases,  and  it  is  in  a  rt'irular  ratio  with  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  anyhow,  as  to  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Urisu.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  came 
here  upon  the  invitaticm  of  the  committee  

Mr.  (^LARK.  I  understand;  hut  you  certainly  have  some  notions? 

Mr.  Bklsh.  I  have,  decidedly,  and  would  be  glad  to  state  tliem.  I 
believe  if  the  duty  on  lead  in  ore  is  made  less  than  1^  cents  it  will 
cut  otF  very  deci<ledly  the  production  of  piff  lead  in  this  country.  1 
believe  that  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  to-day  protection  to  the  miner  is 
not  much,  if  any,  better  tliaii  a  cent  would  have  been  when  tiie 
Dingley  tariff  was  put  on.  And  the  result  is  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  thins  in<U>ed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  at  all. 
Now,  when  y<m  ao  beyond  that,  you  then  come  to  protect  the  smeller 
and  refiner,  and  there  has  been  a  p'mtection  there  to  the  smelter; 
there  has  heen  no  protection  to  the  refiner.  I  believe  there  ought  to 
be  some  protection  to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  The  refineries  are  getting  along  pretty  well  row,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  liKi'sii.  I  will  show  you  why.  It  is  this.  When  this  duty 
was  put  on  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  the  duty  on  bullion  and  lead 
was  made  the  same,  there  was  no  pig  lead  refined  in  i^Iexico  at  that 
time.  If  you  iinported  pig  lead  at  that  time  you  had  to  import  it 
from  Europe.  Tlie  two  freights,  the  freight  over  and  the  freight 
back,  tlie  time  it  takes  to  get  here,  the  uncertainty  of  the  market, 
were  sufKcient  protection  for  the  refiner.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, lead  is  refined  in  Mexico,  and  (he  result  is  we  bring  our  bullion 
from  Mexico  and  refine  it  in  New  York  Harbor,  at  American  works 
costing  several  million  dollars — which  we  would  not  build  again  if 
we  had  it  to  do  over  again;  we  would  build  the  works  in  Mexico — 
and  with  American  labor  paid  very  much  higher  than  the  Mexican 
labor,  and  yet  we  can  not  sell  our  lead  to  New  York  c<msumera:  they 
1>uy  the  Mexican  lead  that  is  refined  in  Mexico  and  brought  to  New 
York  and  sold  there  

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  buy  it? 

Mr.  Bri  sil  Because  they  can  not  got  the  other.  There  are  times 
when  the  country  wants  more  lead  thnu  the  country  produces  and 
we  have  to  have  more  lead.    Then,  again  

Mr.  Clark.  Xow  

Mr.  Biii'SH.  I  would  like  to  say  this  right  here,  if  you  will  permit 
me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BRFSir.  They  buy  it  for  drawback  purposes.  They  buy  it 
and  pay  the  duty  and  manufacture  it  and  export  the  manufactures. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  thing  is. that  Mexican  lead 
doesn't  come  in  except  when  our  supply  of  lead  runs  short;  is  not 
that  so? 

Mr.  Ilin  sii.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  except  

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  so.  Now  
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Mr.  Brush.  Except  to  the  extent  tliat  this  lead  from  Mexico,  that 
is  sold  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  and  export,  wiili  the  priv- 
ilege of  drawback,  comes  in:  and  that  is  coming  in  all  the  time  to 
the  extent  of  9,000  to  10.000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now.  if  nil  that  is  true,  how  does  the  tariff  help  in 
that  matter?  If  the  lead  only  come.>i  in  when  our  stock  runs  short, 
llien  how  does  Mexican  ore  come  into  competition  with  American 
oi*e? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  have  the  price  of  lead  i)  cents,  there  will  bo  a 
certain  shortage;  if  you  have  the  price  of  lend  4  cent.s,  there  will  bo 
a  greater  .shortage.  The  shortage  will  be  ju.st  so  much  more,  and 
there  will  be  then  so  much  more  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tlie  truth  is  that  there  is  practically  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  lead  in  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Xo;  very  far  from  it.  As  I  stated,  there  have  been 
no  new  lead  mines  discovei'ed  of  any  consequence  whatever  in  the 
last  ten  years^  and  the  mines  that  have  been  pnMlucing  are  constantly 
depleting  their  reserves. 

Mr.  Ci-\RK.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  a  little  more  tariff, 


Mr.  But'SH.  I  think  the  duty  on  lead  ore  sliouhl  remain  the  same 
as  it  is,  should  not  be  i*educed  at  all.  I  think  (he  duty  on  pig  lead 
mil  1}C  reduced,  because  that  protection  for  the  smelter  is  not  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  the  difference  between  one  and  tmc-half  and 
twi)  and  one-eighth? 

Mr.  Brusil  That  is  it.  I  think  that  that  difference  can  be  cut 
down.  I  am  saying  that  as  a  smdlor  and  a  refiner,  and  I  say  that 
rvfriinst  the  direct  interests  of  the  smelting  and  refining  company. 
The  indirect  advantage  is,  finolly,  that  we  are  interested  in  having 
the  American  refiner  ]}roduce  as  many  tons  of  oi-e  as  possible  in  this 
country  provided  it  can  be  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you  thought  there 
ouglit  to  be  some  protection  to  the  refiner? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  say  so  now.    I  think  in  reducing  the  tariff  on 

fig  lead  that  it  oucht  not  to  l)e  reduced  as  much  as  on  pig  bullion, 
f,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  pig  lead  was  reduced  three-eighths, 
it  would  make  it  I'J,  and  the  duty  on  lead  bullion  was  reduced  so 
as  to  protect  the  American  lal>()rer  that  is  refining  bullion  in  this 
country  by  one-half  cent,  it  would  make  the  duty  on  bullion  five- 
ei^ths. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  lead  in  the  ore? 

Mr.  BitL'SH.  I  have  stated  that  T  think  it  would  be  very  diin- 
gerous  to  reduce  that  duty.  I  believe  tlio  duty  of  1|  cents  tiow  is 
no  more  protection  than  1  cent  would  h»\e  been  ten  years  age). 

Mr.  Cri'Sipackeb.  I  would  like  to  kn')\v  tl'e  curn-nt  vahie  of  a 
ton  of  lend  in  the  rock  at  the  mine.  What  is  it  worth  in  the  market 
now  ? 

Mr.  BetrsH.  We  pay  just  whatever  the  New  York  price  is  for  the 


Mr.  Crcmp.ncker.  I  imders*and:  but  what  

Mr.  Brcsh  (continuing).  And  whatever  the  London  price  is  for 
the  silver. 


then  > 


lead 
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Mr.  Cri'mpackek.  What  is  it  worth  by  the  ton  now,  the  ore  in 
the  stone,  in  the  n>ck? 

Mr.  BoNYNttE.  Tliat  changes  every  day,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bri'Sii.  That  chanpes  every  day  accor<ling  to  the  prices  of 
silver  and  lend.  To-day  the  New  ork  price  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  4.30,  and  they  are  paid  $4.30 
a  hundred  pounds  for  t)0  per  cent  of  the  lead. 

Mr.  Crumpackkh.  But  you  hare  had  experience  enough  to  know 
about  what  that  vould  be  for  the  lead  content  of  the  stone  at  tlie 
mine. 

Mr.  Bnrsii.  I  have  figured  it  in  my  early  testimony,  taking  that 
one  mine,  which  is  one  of  the  few  mines  that  were  profitable  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alcne  when  lead  was  at  4  cents,  and  which  did  not  close 
down,  and  constniuently  it  is  an  illustration  that  |iives  better  than 
an  average.  I  showed  that  at  4  cent*!  for  lend  in  ^ew  York,  and  50 
cents  for  .silver  the  mine  was  making  31  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of 
lead  in  ore  

Mr.  CitrsiPACKER.  Let  me  get  that  in  my  mind  clearly.  The  ore, 
then,  in  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  mine  is  worth  31  cents  a 
hun(hT(l  poiuidsi; 

Mr.  nRi:sH.  Yes,  that  is  about  what  it  nets  them  at  those  prices, 
and  that  is  without  mnkiiig  any  de<luction  for  amortization. 

Mr.  CnrMPArKER.  AVhnt  is  the  ore  in  the  rock  worth  at  the  mouth 
of  tl)c  mine  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  not  figured  that  up,  but  thei*e  is  this  difference: 
The  ('<«?inr  d'Aleno  miner  gels  4.30  cents  for  the  lend  that  is  in  his  ore; 
the  Mexican  mines  get  2  cents  for  the  lead  that  is  in  its  ore,  so  thei*e 
nui-^t  he  

Mr.  Citi'MPACKER.  I  thought  perhiii>s  you  had  that  in  mind,  so  that 
yon  could  give  it  readily.  I  notice  the  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  is 
e<juivalent  to  78. MO  per  cent  «d  valorem? 

Mr.  Bursii.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Cni'MPACKER.  Upon  lead  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  BKfsii.  The  Jjondon  price? 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  It  is  n  cents  divided  by  that  four. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Thirty  dollars  a  ton.  "Well,  the  Government 
takes  the  price  that  it  sola  for  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  our  duty,  and 
it  makes  7S.8  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  BRt'SH,  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  you  see  the  difference 
in  the  labor,  5  Cents  and  45  cents  

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Do  you  think  there  is  practically  79  per  cent 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  BRt'SH.  I  know  so.  I  know  that  lead  can  not  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  4  cents,  except  a  restricted  amount,  whereas  I 
know  that  lead  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico  that  only 
nets  them  2  cents, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  difference,  Mr.  Brush,  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  very  largely  freight  alsr>;  there  is  a 
very  large  difference  in  freight. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  world's  price  of  ore  in  bullion  pig 
to-day  i 
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Sfr.  BRusir.  The  world's  price  for  lead  is  £13,  was  yesterdtiy  £13 
3  shillings  9  j>euce,  J»ndon,  which  means  that  it  would  cost  to  di.*liver 
it  in  New  York  • 

Mr.  Cbuhpacked.  What  is  it  worth  in  London  in  dollars  and 

cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  $2.75  in  London— £13. 
^Ir.  Cru»i-ackeb.  That  is  $2.75  a  hundred? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wc  have  a  tariff,  a  duty  of  $2,125? 

Mr.  Brush.  On  pig  load,  yes. 

Mr.  CBUMrACKER.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  reasonable  duty? 

Mr.  Bbush.  I  think  that  can  be  reduced;  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Grdbipacker.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  smelt,  eliminating 

now  the  question  of  freight,  how  much  is  the  cost  of  smelting  con- 
centrates, of  reducing  the  concentrates  to  pig  lend  or  bullion! 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  ores  and 
location  that  it  is  almost  impcw^ible  to  give  an  average.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  statement  from  Kasit  Helena  showing  a  cost  there  of  $4.38 
a  ton  of  all  classes  of  ore.   That  is,  the  average  on  all  ore. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  a  ton? 

Air.  Brush.  That  is  on  all  ore.  Whereas  at  the  Murray  plant  it 
was  $3.25. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Thnt  is,  $3.25  per  ton  of  lend? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  that  is  per  ton  of  ore  that  is  smelte<l. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  average  is  about  50  per  cent  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  concentrate? 

Mr.  Brttsh.  That  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  large  receipts  of  le:u1. 
They  are  received  in  concentrates  running  around  4a  per  cent.  But 
I  am  figuring  this  on  all  the  tons  of  ore  that  are  smelted,  and  there 
are  lots  of  tons  of  ore  smelted  with  no  lead  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker,  It  is  safe  to  say.  then,  Mr.  Brush,  that  it  does 
not  cost  more  than  $8  a  ton  for  the  lead  for  smelting,  calculating 
thnt  the  concentrates  run  about  50  per  cent  of  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  this  example  I  gave  I  used  $3  per  ton  of  coneeu- 
trates  as  the  cost  of  smelling. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Three  dollars  per  ton  of  concentrates? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  at  60  per  cent  it  would  amount  to  $fi.  but 
suppose  we  fix  it  at  $8.  Eight  dollars  will  amply  pay  the  cost  of 
hineltins:,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brcsh.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  we  have  a  ditTerential  to  protect  this  smel- 
ter of  $4.50  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  smelting  process? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

ilr.  Crumpacker.  Yon  think  that  is  too  high! 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cruvpacker.  Do  you  think  wo  need  any  at  all,  any  duty  for 
smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  there  should  be  some.  It  costs  ver3'  much 
more  to  smelt  in  this  country  than  in  Mexico.  Why  should  thei-e  not 
be  a  protection! 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  me  .suggest  this  thought  to  you :  AVith  prac- 
tii-ally  80  per  cent  of  duty  on  the  lead  content  of  the  ore  
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Mr.  Brush.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  protection  to  the 
smelter. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  It  has  in  this  way.  It  \ivv\>A  it  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Practically  80  per  cent  of  the  d\itv  on  IcjhI,  there  would  not  be 
any  American  fond  practically  sent  to  Mexico  to  be  smelted,  even  if 
We  had  no  duty  at  all,  no  differential  nt  all  in  favor  of  the  smelter. 

Mr.  ItKi'sii.  Ko,  I  think  not;  although  it  might  be  the  case,  you 
can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Citi'MPACKER.  And  that  duty  would  be  suiBciently  high  to 
make  it  pn>H(iib]e  in  this  country  to  mine  and  smelt  and  refine  lead, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  lint'Rii.  I  come  down  to  this  in  my  thoufsht,  and  that  is,  that 
smelting  is  done  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time  with  Mexican  ores  and 
Mexican  labor,  costing  veiy  much  less  than  American  labor,  and 
Mexican  ore  is  imi>orted  here,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  give  some 
advantage  

Mr.  CiicMPACKEn.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Bm  sH.  For  smelting  in  this  country, 

Mr.  CiirMPACKER.  In  lx)nd? 

Mr.  Bri  sii.  In  bond,  ye^. 

Mr.  Cri"3Ipa<  ker.  But  suppose  now  we  had  no  differentia]  at  all 
and  the  Mexican  ore  could  not  come  into  this  country,  lead  in  bullion 
or  pig.  without  paying  $^U)  a  ton  duty.  You  sav  that  our  ores  could 
n.>t  profitably  l>e  taken  down  to  Mexico.  AVould  there  still  be  proBt 
enough  in  the  mining  of  lead  to  justify  its  production,  smelting,  and 
refining  hero? 

Mr.  Bri  sii.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  cents  is  the  protection  to 
the  miner,  and  tlint  is  needed.  Beyond  that  is  protection  to  the 
smelter  and  refiner. 

Mr.  Cri  mpackkr.  T^et  nie  ask  you  this:  Is  that  not  sufficient  to 
priicticully  keep  foreign  lead  out  of  this  market? 

Sir.  BrVsii.  We  thought  that  when  the  duty  was  placed  on  it  by 
tlie  I)ingley  bill  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  difference 
between  the  duty  on  bullion  iind  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  but  now  we 
find  tliat  that  is  not  the  case,  because  they  have  started  to  refine  in 
Xlexico.  and  they  are  refining  lead  in  Mexico,  and  that  refined  lead 
is  Ix'ing  nuirki'leil  in  New  York  at  a  price  so  tliat  the  American  Smelt- 
ing iind  Refining  (\)nipauy  can  sell  their  lead  that  is  refined. 

Mr.  ('ri'mpackkr.  And  market  it  in  New  York  for  American  con- 
iiuinption  I 

Mr,  Bursii.  It  is  marketed  there. 

Mr.  CRi  MPAfiiKR.  For  drawback  purposes,  but  I  mean  for  Ameri- 
can consumption :  (liere  is  jiractically  no  lead  coming  to  this  country 
for  our  consumption  now.  is  there? 

Mr.  Bmsii.  But  the  Anu'rican  Rnielfing  and  Refining  Company 
would  naturally  like  to  sell  to  the  load  consumers  in  New  York  the 
lead  they  refine  rather  than  have  them  buy  lead  that  is  refined  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Cnx'siPACKER.  What  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  is  whether 
this  $.30  a  ton.  levied  for  whatever  purpose,  no  matter  for  whose  pro- 
tection it  may  have  been  imposed,  is  not  sufficient  to  practically  secure 
to  the  American  refiner  the  control  of  the  American  market,  and 
incidentally  the  American  refiner  and  smelter.  ■ 
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Mr.  Bncsii.  "Well  

Mr.  CHUMr-vcKKM.  Would  it  not  operate  that  way? 

Mr.  Bki  sii.  It  po<:sibly  might;  but,  as  I  say,  \lie  illustration  is 
right  liui-u  now  that  the  lead  that  is  being  refinecl  in  Mexico  is  beine 
sold  in  Xew  York  in  competition  with  our  American  refined  lead 
from  Mexican  bullion  that  is  refined  there  in  bond. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  differential  do  you  think  would  be 
safe  to  remove? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  differential  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  between  the  ore  and  the  bullion,  and  one-eighih  of  a  cent 
between  the  bullion  and  the  pig  lead. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  It  is  now  1^  cents  on  the  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  would  add  one-quai'tcr  of  a  cent;  that 

is,  one-eighth  for  smelling  and  one-eighth  

Mr.  Bkcsh.  Fur  refining. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Making  the  total  duty  on  the  refined  pmluct  If, 
instead  of  2i? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  that  could  be  done  without  any 
complaint  on  the  part  of  tlie  smelters. 

Mr.  UxDKRwooD.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  duty 
on  refined  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  thought  the  duty  on  refined  lead  could 
be  reduced  three-eighths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wh&t  do  you  think  it  should  be  rniscil  on? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  raised  simply  in  comparison.  I  thought  the  duty 
on  bullion  should  be  rethiced  Ode  linlf  a  cent  and  the  duty  on  jjig  U-ad 
reduced  three-eighths  of  a  cent.  They  both  now  carry  llie  same  duty. 
So  by  that  means  there  would  be  a  preferentiid  U'tween  the  bullion 
and  the  pig  lead  of  one-eighth,  whereas  now  there  is  not  any. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  you  want  that  so  that  the  American 
refiner  of  foreign  ores  can  sell  to  the  American  trade  that  is  doing  an 
export  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  Ve?,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  that  differential  on  t\wn\  would  not 
that  make  the  American  ex|)ortur  pav  more  for  his  raw  miitcrial  in 
this  country  than  the  manufacturer  af>road.  niid  therefore  put  him  at 
a  dif-adrantagc  with  his  competitor  abroad? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  it  would  not  at  all.  He  woukl  got  a  drawhurk 
of  whatever  the  duty  is,  which  brings  it  down  to  the  fjondftu  priiv. 
The  matter  of  fact  is,  I)y  that  process  the  nianiifiu'liirei's  in  New- 
York  or  on  the  seaboard,  or,  in  fact,  out  in  Pittsburg,  are  ir^'lling 
their  lead  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  the  maiiufactiiref  in  Kiirope. 
In  fact,  on  accotmt  of  freight  differences,  they  are  sometimes  getting 
it  for  something  less  than  the  manufacturers  abroad  pay,  and  tiicre 
is  quite  a  business  being  built  up  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  J.  understand  correctly  from  your  testimony, 
the  lead  that  is  being  imported  into  this  country  is  being  exported 
again? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  Entirely  so.  That  is.  it  in  all  IxMug  im- 
ported in  bond,  and  then  it  is  all  being  exported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  under  the  present  duty  tliere  is  practi- 
cally no  competition  with  the  American  lead  market  for  home  con- 
sumption? D,g„zedbv  Google 
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Mr.  Bbush.  Tliat  is  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  present  duty  is  prohibitory  so  long  as  this  coun- 
try produces  more  or  as  much  as  it  needs.  They  buy  here  fii-st.  Hie 
price  would  go  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  produced. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  only  when  the  American  stock  of  lead  is 
exhausted  that  the  foreign  lead  can  come  in  at  all? 

Mr.  liRUSii.  That  is  so ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwimid.  1  ben  the  duty  manifestly  is  too  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bkl'SII.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  My  undei'standing,  and 
the  way  I  was  broiiglit  up  as  a  protectionist,  is  tiiat  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  protectionist  that  the  product  of  this  country  should  be  en- 
couraged up  to  the  point  of  the  necessities  for  consumption,  that  we 
ought  to  eventually  be  able  to  produce  evorything  that  we  consume. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  the  ideal  condition  to  pro- 
mote American  industrv — to  bring  capital  and  labor  up  to  its  highest 
advancement  in  the  in<fustry — is  to  prohibit  competition  from  abroad 
and  give  the  sluggish  manufacturer  in  America  the  absolute  control 
of  tlie  American  market,  regardless  of  what  anybody  is  doing  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Brish.  No;  I  do  not  think  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
economic  possibility  in  my  opinion.  As  soon  as  it  costs  so  much  less 
than  the  article  brings  as  to  give  an  abnormal  profit,  the  competition 
will  reduce  that  price.  I  know,  for  instance,  take  lead,  if  a  price 
of  5  cents  brings  out  more  pig  lead  than  the  country  consumes,  the 
price  will  ^  to  4  cents  and  cut  off  production,  and  will  bring  about 
an  equilibrium  with  a  fair  profit  on  the  cost  As  I  showed  you,  the 
costs  are  very  much  larger  in  this  country  than  they  are  abroad. 

Mr.  Undf.rw^ood.  But  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumor,  although  it  may  be  good  policj^  at  times  to  develop  our 
industries  and  our  manufacturing  inuustnes,  yet  the  ultimate  result 
we  are  striving  at  is  to  produce  a  better  and  cheaper  product  for  the 
consumer.  Tliat  is  the  only  justification  of  the  protective  tariff,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  BitL'sii.  I  should  think  so,  although  I  must  say  I  do  not  feel 
comi)t'tont  to  carry  on  a  dismission  in  regard  to  the  economic  fea- 
tures of  the  protection  theory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  put  a  prohibitory  duty  on  any  article 
so  that  there  could  be  no  competition  from  abroad,  you  withdraw 
all  desire  on  the  part  of  tlie  American  producer  to  come  up  to  tlie 
best  and  latest  standards  of  development,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Biu'sii.  I  know  this ;  that  with  the  present  price  of  lead,  it  has 
varied  in  accordance  absolutely  with  the  production  and  the  demand 
in  this  country,  based  upon  tlie  cost;  and  the  cost  is  abnormal  as  com- 
pared with  ilexico,  which  is  our  competitor,  for  the  reason  that  the 
labor  is  so  much  higher  now.   We  can  not  get  over  that  fact.  You 

&ut  the  tariff  at  a  point  that  is  not  prohibitory  and  then  lead  will  not 
e  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  iron  ore,  and 
that  is  not  prohibitory,  but  the  development  of  iron  ore  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  a  surplus  of  iron  ore  in  this  country,  but  not 
a  surplus  of  lead  ore.  I  should  think  you  should  take  these  indus- 
tries  
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  iron  or» 
and  not  a  surplus  of  lead  that  the  lead  iflan  is  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion to  compete  than  the  iron  man,  who  has  a  tremendous  supply  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  reason  why  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  lead  is  that 
it  costs  so  much  more  to  get  it,  in  the  way  of  freight  and  labor,  and 
tiecause  it  is  deep  mining,  whereas  with  iron  it  is  different  I  would 
like  to  put  right  in  here  this  featui'e,  that  you  must  not  lo^^e  track  of. 
Mining  is  altogether  different,  and  you  must  see  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  manufacturing  indiistrj'.  When  I  say  mining,  I  mean 
mining  such  as  lead-silver  mining.  AVith  iron  it  is  different,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  They  have  almost  ine.xhaustible  supplies  of  iron  ore, 
but  in  the  case  of  lead-silver  mining,  it  starts  with  a  prospect ;  a  man 
starts  out  with  a  prospect  and  nothing  but  hope,  and  there  are  a  hun- 
dred prospects  to  every  one  mine  that  proven  to  be  a  producer,  and 
out  of  ten  mines  that  prove  to  be  producers  not  more  than  one  ever 
pays.  So,  unless  you  have  a  price  that  seems  to  encoura^^e  a  man  to 
take  chances  we  will  have  no  development  of  lead  here  whatever. 

Now,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  l)est  for  the  country  to  buy  when-  you 
can  buy  the  cheapest  and  let  this  country  get  along  without  the  f^reat 
mining  industry  of  lead,  then  that  is  the  tiling  to  do;  but  the  ^lvat 
industry  of  lead  mining  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  laliiir,  pays  an 
enormous  amount  of  freight  

Mr.  IJjtDERWOOTJ.  You  are  getting  very  far  away  from  my  proposi- 
tion, Mr.  Brush.  My  proposition  did  not  go  to  the  point  of  su^rp-slinj; 
that  we  take  all  the  duty  off  of  lead  ore  or  lead.  It  was  that  I  ciilli'd 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  a  duty  on  iron  ore,  a  hivtio 
amount  of  which  is  coming  into  the  country.  We  have  a  duty  on 
(*f)al,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  con!  is  coming  into  the  country. 
We  have  a  duty  on  woolen  eoods,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
woolen  goods  is  coming  into  the  country.  Those  indnstri*'-*  ai-e  not 
languishing;  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition;  they  are  being  properly 
taken  care  of;  their  workmen  are  being  employed,  and  they  are  not 
paying  a  prohibitive  duty.  As  to  the  developniciit  of  iron  ore.  you 
take  a  brown  iron  ore  mine,  and  you  drift  back  into  the  hill,  and 
rour  mine  may  become  exhausted.  You  have  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
^nrs  on  it,  perhaps,  and  you  lose  it  all,  hecau.se  you  take  the  same 
chances  you  would  in  a  lead  mine  or  in  a  copper  mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  don't  think  so,  although  I  don't  know. 

Sir.  Underwood.  Where  you  have  the  ore  running  in  strata,  likt* 
vou  have  with  red  fos.siliferous  ore,  it  may  l)e  different :  but  when  you 
have  a  brown  ore,  that  lies  in  pockets,  you  have  no  way  to  useertnin 
how  much  you  have,  and  you  may  exhaust  your  supply  and  lo>e  a 
large  part  of  what  you  put  in  the  mine.  Yet  that  industry  seems  to 
be  prosperous.  I  want  to  know  why  you  want  a  prohibitory  duty, 
a  duty  that  you  admit  is  prohibitive;  why  should  you  insist  on  sui-h 
a  duty  when  we  have  not  such  duties  on  otner  lines  of  industry  ? 

Sir.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  people  shouh'l  import 
anything  that  they  could  get  just  as  cheap  here.  I  am  not  able  to 
dii^uss  those  points.  It  may  be  that  in  those  mines  you  speak  of  they 
have  to  have  certain  grades  of  one  tiling  and  certain  grades  of 
another.  That  is  not  so  in  pig  lead.  Pig  lead  is  pig  lead  the  world 
over. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  know  of  any  rea<!on,  I  will  su^^esfc 
this  thouprht  to  you;  That  although  we  may  npply  a  protective  auty 
or  a  revenue  duty  and  there  will  Iw  developed  manufacturing  indus- 
tries here  at  home  nnd  the  tariff  will  he  for  the  henefit  of  the  develop- 
ment, yet  in  the  end  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  some  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  do  you  not  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
competition  that  will  prevent  monopolistic  prices  from  growing  up 
in  this  aumtry? 

Mr.  Bni  sn.  As  I  say.  that  is  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  that 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  jfo  into.  I  simply  know  that  the  lead 
industry  has  b«»n  built  up  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  with  a  less 
tariff  that  industry  would  be  not  destroyed  but  comparatively 
destroyed.  I  know  that  in  the  building  up  o{ a  manufacturing  indus- 
try our  industries  have  often  been  able  to  compete,  but  in  this  case  I 
know  the  lead  industry  could  not  

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brush,  what  percentage  of  the  consnmpti(m 
of  lead  in  this  country  is  refined  by  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Brcbh.  The  production  of  lead  last  year,  1907,  was  reported 
to  be  about  370.000  tons,  and  we  refined  about  175,000  tons  of 
domestic  lead.   That  would  be  virtuallv  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  o^  the  Mexican  ores  does  your 
--^ompany  refine? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  that  the  importations  now  from  Mexico  are 
About  9,500  tons  lead,  and  of  that  we  import  about  7,000  toas  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  refine  of  the  production  of 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  BnrsH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  of  the 
Mexiciin  mines  is? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  the  9,500 
tons  is  the  total.  I  do  not  think  any  lead  goes  anywhere  else  than 
to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Except  whot  goes  to  vour  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Except  what  comes  to  this  country  for  refining,  or 
in  a  refined  state  to  be  sold  here.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pig  lead 
goinp;  from  Mexico  abroad. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  there  a  refinery  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Biu  sii.  No.  sir;  we  have  none  there.  There  is  a  refinery  there 
owned  by  a  Mexi<'an  c()ni[>iiny. 

The  CiiAHtMAN.  The  refined  lead  is  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  sold  in  New  York  almost  entirely.  It  com- 
petes with  our  lead  that  is  refined  here  but  smelted  in  Afexico. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  protective  duty  on  the  refined  products? 

Mr.  BitLSH.  Yes.  sir.  Now  that  lead  is  refined  in  Mexico,  with 
Mexican  labor,  tliat  comiiefes  with  the  Mexican  bullion  that  is  re- 
fined in  this  country,  it  seems  as  though  that  business  ought  to  be 
protected.  It  is  not  protected  at  all  in  the  present  tariff.  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  proposition. 

The  Chairm.vn.  And  yet  they  only  refine  about  2,000  tons  which 
come  to  this  country,  ajrainst  oiir  consumption  of  350,000  tons?  • 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  not  even  refine  that  much.  I  do  not  think 
they  refine  more  tlian  900  tons.  ^  . 
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Mr.  CmjsirACKER.  That  is  for  manufacturers  on  exiiortations  where 
they  get  the  drawback! 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  amounts  you  re- 
fine you  get  the  drawback  on — 7,000  tons.  *  The  margin  Iwtween  1,0'K) 
and  2,000  tons  that  they  refine  and  brin^j  into  this  country  

Mr.  Bhcsh.  Xo;  they  only  refine  alwut  i»00  tons  of  that.  The  rest 
is  bullion  brouglit  in  and  refined  at  other  refineries  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  900  tons  sold  in  this  country? 

iVIr.  Brush.  Yes.  sir. 

ilr.  Crumpacker.  For  use  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brush.  For  mnnufacture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  X'pon  which  there  is  no  drawback? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  it  is  very  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
material  to  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  IJ  cents  on  lead  in 
ore  will  amount  to  about  the  same  protection  that  a  cent  amounted 
to  in  1897? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  more  protection  needed 
now  than  then,  for  the  reason  that  the  costs  are  more  now  than  then. 

The  Chairman.  Then  1  cent  a  pound  in  1.S97  would  have  in-en 
prohibitive,  practically,  except  for  the  lead  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  what  we  procluce  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  i)r()hibltive. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  tliere  is  no  lead  imported  here  ex- 
cept to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  what  we  produce? 

Mr.  Brush,  Naturally  the  domestic  producer  fills  the  market  as 
Ion  or  as  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  They  fill  it  at  the  same  price,  do  they  not  f 

Mr.  Brush.  Vcb. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  same  results  would  have  ob- 
tained if  there  had  been  only  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead  in  ore  in 
1897  in  the  tariff  bill  then  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  tiiat  with  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  18!»7 
the  miner  would  have  made  just  as  much  money  as  he  will  now  mnko 
with  a  duty  of  1^  cents. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  the  House  was  right  in  1897  in  fixing  this 
duty  not  higher  than  1  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  simply  giving  you  this  as 
a  business  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  appear  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  did? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  American  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company  was 
not  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  CiiAHtHAN.  No;  that  was  formed  in  1899? 
Mr.  BnrsH.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  April,  1899. 
Mr.  Brttbh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  made  up  of  some  tliirteen  corpora- 
tions, was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  that.   I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  number. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  go  into  the  statement  of  wliat  those 
corporations  were.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  w^]t  j^w^^M^^aa 
at  that  timet  o 
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Mr.  Brubh.  I  tliink  thnt  it  was  $6r),000,000.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  wiis  $Gr),000,000  or  $r)r) .000.000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  $*i:i,000.000  was  the  proijcr  fisriire  at  that 
time.  Then  in  1901  they  acquired  the  smelting  and  refining  business 
uf  M.  (lUji^enheim  Souk,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CiiAiRM\N.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  for  that  propcrtj'! 

Mr'  Ilitvsii.  Tliey  paid  for  the  jiroperty  and  for  cash  

The  (^iiAiiiM AN.- I*r(ij)erty  and  what! 

Air.  Bitrsii.  Tliey  paid  for  the  property  and  cash,  a  certain  amount 
of  cash,  the  remaining;  stock,  the  difference  between  $65,000,000  and 
$1(K),()00.000. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  They  paid  $.'»■) ,000,000  of  stock  for  the  Gugjienheim 
proporti<>s  and  a  certain  amount  of  ca^h,  if  I  remember  rijihtly. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  Tlu'n  in  IDIW  they  acfjuired  the  property  of  the 
Americnn  Smelters'  Swnrity  Company,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bni  sii.  No,  sir;  they  took  an  interest  in  the  American  Smelt- 
ers' Se<-urity  Company  to  the  extent  of  a  portion  of  tlie  common 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  ^ilT-TSUOOO? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  Ye.",  sir;  of  the  conimon  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  majority,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  That  was  a  majority  oi  the  common  stock. 

The  CnAiifMAX.  And  the  Americnn  Smelters'  Security  Company 
owned  a  eontroUinfr  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  and  Security  Com- 
pany at  the  time,  did  it  not! 

>Ir.  liiti  sii.  Yes,  sir  

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  Utah  Security  Company! 

Mr.  liRtsH.  I  be^  your  pardon;  ask  the  first  question  again;  I 
think  I  was  wrong  in  my  answer  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Smelters*  Security  Company  at 
that  time  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  and  Se- 
curity Company,  did  it  not  f 

Mr.  Biu'sii.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  at  that  time,  you  say? 

Mr.  Bnrsn.  No,  sir. 

The  (^HAiitMAN.  They  acipiircd  it  subpcquentlyt 

Mr.  Bftrsii.  They  acquired  it  subsequently;  ye.s,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  tlierc  any  objection  to  Mr.  Brush  sitting  down,  Mr. 

Chiiirninn? 

'J  lie  Chairman.  Certainly  not.    Be  seated,  Mr.  Brush. 
Mr.  Bri  sk.  Thiinlc  you.  Mr.  Hill. 

The  CiiAiR:iiAN.  Your  comi)nny  does  not  own  as  much  of  the 
United  T-«ad  Cnmpsiny  as  formerly? 
Mr.  BnrsH.  We  do  not  own  any  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  of  it? 
Mr.  Brl'Sii.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  OAvn  some  of  it  before  April  30,  1900^ 
did  they  not? 
Mr.  BRvsir.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "What  part  of  it  did  they  own?    How  much  of  it 

did  they  own  ? 

Mr.  Bni  sii.  It  was  comimritt ivelv  n  siiitdl  amount, /btitLl  am  not 
'lear  in  my  mind  as  to  wh;it  ll.e  aiuu.mt  was.  D,g,t'^sibv*^iJO^ 
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The  GBADtMAK.  That  jou  disposed  off 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  In  1906? 
Mr.  BRrsH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ko^v,  in  the  enrly  part  of  1907  did  your  company 
icquire  control  of  the  copper-refining  plant  in  BaItimor9  ownra  by 
Kcizer  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  made  a  contract  to  do  so. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Has  that  contract  been  fulfilled? 

Mr.  Brush.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  acquired  it? 

Mr.  Brush.*  We  have  not  acquired  it  as  yet.    The  contract  covered 
a  period  of  about  five  years. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  control  of  it? 
Mr.  Brush.  We  expect  to  have. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  actually  control  it  now? 
Mr.  Brush.  It  is  mnnaged  by  the  officers  of  the  company. 
The  Chairman.  Officers  of  your  company? 
Mr.  Brush.  No;  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  company. 
The  Chairman.  The  Keizer  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  Keizer  Company,  who  remain  the  snmc  ns  previ- 
ously, and  they  operate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockliolder-,  and 
our  compnny  has  so  far  acquired  about  one-fourth  of  the  stock,  if  I 
remember  rightly. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  contract  by  which  they  are  to 
acquire  the  whole,  say  within  a  period  of  five  years? 

Mr.  Bri.sh.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  U. 

The  Chairman.  The  capital  stock  of  your  company  now  is  how 
much  ? 

Mr.  Brx  sh.  One  hundred  million  dollars. 

The   Chairman.  Fifty  million    dollars    common    stock  and 
$50,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CzTAiBMAN.  And  the  preferred  stock  has  always  paid  the 
usual  T  per  cent  dividend  ? 


Tlie  Chairman.  Annually? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  common  stock  paid  dividends  of  1|  per 
cent  per  quarter  from  January,  1904,  to  July,  11)05? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  am  not  clear  ns  to  the 
exact  dntes. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  October,  1D05,  to  April,  1007,  they  paid 
1}  per  cent  quarterly? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  July  15,  1907,  they  paid  2  per  cent? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  this  last  year  the  dividcnd.s  on  th* 
common  stock  were  cut  down  to  4  per  cent? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  been  paying 
out  of  the  earnings  of  Uie  company  for  tlie  property  acquired,  have 
yon  not? 

Mr.  BsusH.  For  the  property  acquired?  ^  . 
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The  Chaiumax.  Yes.   For  instance,  in  buying  in  some  of  tliese 

comniinies  yon  have  assumed  some  bonds? 

Mr.  Bnirsii.  In  the  originftl  organizittion  of  the  American  Sr.u-l'ing 
and  Refining  Company  there  were  bonds  in  existence  against  the 
Omalia  plant  which  were  as-iumed  by  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  How  much  were  those? 

Mr.  Hri-hk.  They  amount  now  to  about  $300,000.  I  think  at  the 
time  they  ^ere  something  like  $900,000,  but  I  am  not  sixta  of  the 
amoiint.  That  was  nine  years  ago. 

The  CiiAiitMAX.  Did  you  assume  any  other  bonded  indebtedness? 

Mr.  Bm  sir.  No,  sir;  and  no  bonds  have  ever  been  isstied. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  have  an  item  in  vour  report  of  investmentfl 
in  100(1  of  $+.17!).n00.   What  was  that  investment  ? 

Mr.  Jiiti  sii.  Well,  a  part  of  it  was  the  United  Lead  Company  stock 
that  you  mentioned.  1  can  not  from  recollection  tell  you  w&at  the 
balance  wn.s. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  It  does  not  include  the  177,^00  shares  of  American 
Smelters'  Security  Company  stock  of  a  par  value  of  $17,750,000? 

Mr.  Difusii.  No,  sir;  that  has  never  been  given  any  value  on  the 
books  of  the  compony. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  that  cost  youl 

Mr.  Bbi  sii.  It  cost  us  a  guaranty  . 

The  Ciiaibman.  It  co.st  you  what  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  cost  us  a  guaranty  . 

The  CirAiRsiAX.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  guaranty  was  the  principal  and  the  interest  on 
$30,000,000  of  li  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  never  have  inventoried  as  a  part  of 
your  capital? 

Mr.  Bfiusir.  Xo,  sir;  because  it  is  problematical  as  to  its  worth. 
It  never  has  had  an^  earnings,  never  has  paid  any  dividends,  and  we 
do  not  know  when  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  American  Smelters*  Security  Company;  what 
does  that  mean  ?  "What  was  the  property  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  purchased  a  number  of  properties  in  Mexico  and 
in  this  country.  It  purchased  the  smelting  works  at  San  Francisco 
of  the  Selhy  Smelting  and  I^^ad  Company,  and  the  stock  of  the 
Tacoma  Smelting  Company  at  Tacoma,  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
Lead  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  stock  of  the  Velardena  Smehing 
Company,  of  Mexico,  and  all  mining  properties  except  the  gold- 
mining  properties  of  the  Guggenheim  Mniing  Company  in  this  coun- 
try, and  also  a  cei-tain  amount  of  ca^  which,  I  think,  was  something 
like  $.5,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  companies  competitors  of  yoars  before 

ihcy  were  purchased? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  a  very  distant  way.  The  mines  were  producers  and 
not  competitors.  The  only  smelting  plants  purchased  were  thoFc  in 
Siin  Franci.sco  and  Tacoma.  They  deal  entirely  with  ores  of  the 
I'acific  coast  and  do  not  compete  with  the  ores  on  this  side  of  the 
liocky  Mountain  region,  and  vice  versa.  The  business  is  very  much 
by  itself.  The  business  of  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Company 
IS  only  a  minor  degree  in  lead.  It  is  mo^jtly  in  precious  metals.  It 
has  a  gold  product  of  $;J3,000,000.  ^  , 
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The  Chairman.  Does  this  security  company  own  all  the  stock  of 
those  various  corporations? 
Mr,  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  Then  they  own,  of  course,  all  the  property! 

Mr.  Brtjsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  company  owns  the  security  wimpanvt 
Mr.  Brush.  They  only  own  $17,000,000  of  comin<ni  stock  out  oi  a 
total  capitalization  of  $77,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  own  that  part  of  it< 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  owns  the  rest? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  owned  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  th© 
world.    It  is  very  largely  owned  abroad  in  Amsterdam. 
The  Chairjian.  What  dividends  does  that  pay? 
Mr.  Brush.  Five  per  cent  cumulative. 
The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  true  ever  since  the  purchase? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  companies  are  being  run,  I  suppose^ 
and  doing  business,  all  of  them? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  wliat  the  profits  are  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  dividends  paid! 

Mr.  Brush.  The  profits  have  been  to  this  date  just  about  ecjiml 
to  the  dividends.   There  is  a  very  slight  surplus — less  tluiu  $J1H).()(H). 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  own  an  asset  of  $17,500,O(H)  of  stock 
which  is  pavinw  a  dividen'd  of  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bflt  sii.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  is  common  stock,  and 
never  paid  any  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  common  stock,  and  never  has  paid  any 
dividends? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  preferred  stock  nays  dividends? 
Mr.  Brush.  The  only  dividends  paid  have  Ijeen  on  the  prefonvd 
stock,  which  we  do  not  own. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  prefen*ed  stock? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  actual  money  has  been  put  into  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Compimy  since  it  was  orjriuiizcii  in 
IS'.KK  bv  the  stockholders?  I  mean,  of  course,  outside  of  the  cnrniiigs. 

Mr.  IJbvsh.  That  1  could  not  remember.  My  in)))ressi«n  is  thnt  in 
connection  with  the  acquirement  of  the  Gug^renhcini  properties  in 
1902  they  turned  over  something  like  $5,000,000  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Five  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  cash  being  turned 
into  the  company  since  its  organization  except  such  as  came  from 
the  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  you  issue  in  payment  for  the- 
Guggenheim  interests? 

Mr.  Brush.  Thirtv-five  million  dollars. 
The  Chairman,  f^ortv  million  dollars  altogether? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  $.35,000,000  altogether. 
The  CHAHtMAN.  And  $5,000,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  Bri-sh.  That  is  the  $35,000,000  paid  for  the  $5,000,000  in. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  got  $5,000,000  in  cash  in  the  bargain? 
Mr.  Bri'Bix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  what  money  you  put  into  yotir  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  BRfsir.  That  came  in  in  that  way  by  the  issuance  of  stock.  I 
<lo  not  know  of  any  other  money  coming  in. 


The  Chairman.  Was  that  common  or  preferred  stock  that  the? 
got? 


Mr.  Bri'sii.  Both ;  one-half  of  each. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  other  cash  that  has  been 
put  into  this  company?* 

Af r.  Brush.  I  do  not  remember  any  other ;  no,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Tlie  rest  of  it  is  in  proiwrty? 
Mt.  Bri  sii.  Yes,  sir. 

Tiie  Chairman.  And  property  at  a  vnhiation? 

Mr.  BnrsH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  vnhies  put  upon  the  property  at  the  time 
■of  purchase  equaled  $100.000.0f)0  of  stock? 
Mr.  Uri  sii.  Yes,  sir;  that  is.  loss  the  cash, 
l  lie  Chairman.  Whnt  is  that? 

Jlr.  Brisii.  Ijivs  the  cash.  The  properties  were  equal  to — well, 
I  win  put  it  the  other  way.  The  capital  stock  was  equal  to  the  pi^op- 
erty  anil  the  cash. 

'i  hi'  CiiAiRMAX.  How  much  cash  did  you  acquire  with  all  these 
proiHTt  ies  ? 

Mr.  Bri  sii.  My  rocoUection  is  $r),000,0(}0  in  each  instance;  at  the 
■organiitation  $r>,UOO.OOO,  and  at  the  Guggenheim  acquirement 
■$.■..000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  dU  the  cash  you  got? 

Mr.  Bri  sh.  That  is  my  recollection.   I  am  not  sure  about  those 

points. 

'J  iie  Ciiahjman.  You  have  enlarged  your  various  plants  since  then, 
have-  you  not? 

Jlr.  lUtrsii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent — how  many  million  dollnrs? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  remember.  The  annual  reports  sliow  the 
4imounts  we  have  expended  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  amount  was 
put  in  in  the  way  of  improvements  out  of  tlie  earnings  of  the  com- 
panv  since  the  organizution  in  J.899? 

Ml".  Brush.  It  would  be  a  very  rough  gue^,  a  very  rough  guess.  It 
migliL  be  another  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  my  recollection  at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  in  1906  a  surplus  of  $10,482,000? 

Mr.  Bkusii.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  surplus  to-day! 
Mr.  Brush.  About  $14,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  About  how  much! 
Mr.  Brush.  About  *14.000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  increased  that  about  $4,000,000  in  the 
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Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  in  the  last  two  years.  It  was  in  April,  1906,  and 
that  is  about  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  annual  reports  made  as  of  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  made? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  are  as  of  the  30th  of  April  of  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  1st  of  April,  1906,  you  have  increased 
about  ^,000,000? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  about  two  and  one-half  years. 
Last  year  there  was  nothing  added  to  the  surplus. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  go  ahead  and  fix  the  price  at  which  you 
buy  ore  and  do  the  other  companies  follow? 

Mr.  Brush.  At  which  we  buy  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  following  about  it. 
The  price  at  which  ore  is  bought  is  supp<^ed  to  be  a  secret;  that  is, 
we  buy  usually  on  a  sealed  bid,  or  if  it  is  not  a  sealed  bid  it  is  a 
negotiation  with  the  seller  in  which  we  know  nothing  about  what  our 
competitors  offer,  except  such  as  they  may  tell  us. 

The  Chairkan.  Those  facts  about  the  ozvanization  of  your  com- 
pany were  thrashed  out  in  a  lawsuit,  were  uey  not,  about  the  time 
you  took  on  the  Guggenheim  property,  when  some  of  the  stockholders 
tried  to  obtain  an  injunction  i 

Mr.  Brush,  the  tact  was  that  an  injunction  was  asked  for,  which 
was  not  granted,  I  believe.  Whether  any  facts  were  brought  out  at 
that  time  I  do  not  know.  There  were  a  great  many  statements  made 
which  I  think  were  very  wide  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  there  was  a  temporary  injimction, 
which  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  a  statement  that  the  facts  appear  in 
the  affidavits  that  were  filed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
injunction  

Mr.  Brush  (interrupting).  I  doubt  whether  they  were  facts,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  doubt  whether  they  were  facts  simply  because  they 
were  stated  in  the  affidavits,  except  as  they  were  am(!avits  made  by 
our  company.  Those,  of  course,  were  facts. 

The  Cn.URMAN.  A  temporary  injunction  was  obtained  by  some  dis- 
gruntled stockholder  

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Who  did  not  believe  in  the  transfer? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  management  of  the  company  did? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  management  of  the  company  inti*odii(*ed 
affidavits  to  get  rid  of  the  temporary  injunction? 
Mr.  Brush.  Those  were  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  managers  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  give  the  facts? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  those  were  correct,  but  they  were  affidavits 
made  by  the  applicants,  which  I  do  not  think  contained  facts. 

The  Chaismak.  Of  course,  an  examination  of  those  papers  which 
the  committee  mftr  go  over  some  time,  may  show  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  will  kn^Wad  by  CjOOgie 
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Mr.  Gaines.  The  injunction  was  not  sustained  on  those  affidavits? 
Mr.  BRrsH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  fellow  that  swore  your  way  was  all  right  and  the 
fellow  that  swore  the  other  way  was  all  wrong? 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  way  the  court  looked  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Bri  sii.  That  is  the  way  the  court  looked  at  it :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  possibly 
there  might  be  a  reduction  of  tlie  duty  on  refined  ore  of  three-eighths  ; 
of  1  cent.  ! 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  stated  that  becanse  I 
have  the  feeling  that  the  committee  wants  to  reduce  the  tariff. 
"Whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  that  there 
was  a  general  talk  through  the  papers  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  T  thought  under  those  circumstances  that  I  would  suggest  what 
could  be  done  in  connection  with  the  tariff  that  would  he  the  least 
damaging. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  answer  for  only  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  thought  in  1897  that  this  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment  was  altogether  too  high;  that  the  1  cent  a  pound  that  the 
House  then  offered  in  their  bill  was  high  enough.  You  seem  to  con- 
firm that.  Believing  that,  I  believed  ahio  that  the  duty  placed  ujjon 
refined  ore  by  the  Senate  was  also  too  high.  Now  I  am  investigatmg  j 
to  find  out  whether  I  was  right  then  and  whether  the  same  condi-  ! 
tions  exist  now.  Of  course,  there  is  no  con<%alment  about  what  my 
feeling  was  then. 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  My  object  is  

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  I  am  sitting  in  review  and  trying 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  without  intimating  whether  it  ought  to  go  up 
or  down.  You  suggested  a  reduction  of  tnree-eighths  of  a  cent,  whioi 
you  thought  would  not  destroy  the  industry  

Mr.  Bitrsii.  On  pig  lead. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  could  still  supply  this  market,  so  far 
as  the  American  production  was  concerned,  and  would  only  have  to 
call  on  the  foreigner  to  produce  enough  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the 
total  amount  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consumed? 

Mr.  Bri  sii.  And  that  will  not  be  anything.  It  has  not  been  any- 
thing for  the  last  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  three-eighths  of  1  cent  would  protect, 
according  to  your  idea  of  protecticm,  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  idea  of  protection  is  a  protection  that 
gives  the  whole  market  to  the  Americans  every  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  tendency.  That  is  what  every  business 
man  wants.  Every  manufacturer  wants  to-day  as  much  business  as 
he  can  get. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  you,  being  a  business  man,  believe  in  that 

principle? 

Mr.  BnrsH.  Exactly.  I  want  to  do  as  much  business  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  than  three-eighths  of  1  cent 
could  it  be  reduced  to  bring  into  equal  competition  the  Am«ncan  and 
the  foreign  products? 

Mr.  Brush,  Well,  the  crucial  test  is  on  the  ore. 

The  CHAIKUA27.  What  is  that?  ^ 
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Mr.  Bbush.  The  crucial  test  is  with  reference  to  the  ore.  I  believe 
that  a  dut^  of  1^  cents  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our 
produ^rs  in  this  countiy.  When  you  go  b^ond  that  you  are  not 
nece^arily  protecting  the  ore  producer,  lou  are  protecting  the 
manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Iso;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that.  If  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  smelting  and  refining,  and  the  protec- 
tion on  the  lead  in  ore  or  crude  material  is  ever  so  high,  it  is  not  pro- 
tective unless  it  is  sufficiently  hi^  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  in  producing  the  ore  and  smeltmg  and  refining  both. 
In  other  words,  if  you  put  10  cents  a  pound  on  lead  in  the  ore  and 
one-half  cent  a  pound  on  the  refined  article,  in  the  end  you  would 


of  both  the  refined  article  and  the  crude  ore.  So  I  can  not  agree  with 
you  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  was  assuming  it  would 
not  be  less  than  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  three-eighths  of  1  cent  a  pound.  Would 
the  three-eighths  of  1  cent  allow  you  to  bring  in  your  Mexican  ore 
here  and  undersell  the  domestic  article? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.   The  1^  cents  applies  to  that,  does  it  not? 
The  Chairman.  It  does,  so  long  as  you  control  all  smelting  and 
refining. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  we  do  not  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  that  slips  away  from  vou  and  somebody 
else  comes  in  on  it,  the  1|  cents  would  not  allow  that. 

]Ub*.  Brush.  No  ore  can  be  brought  in  without  paying  1^  cents 
duty.  Up  to  that  point  it  is  kept  in  the  other  country  for  smelting. 

The  CHAUtUAN.  Did  you  find  your  figures  that  you  were  asked  for 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir  [handing  paper  to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  prices  per  hundred,  are  thi<y  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  in  1000  the  excess  vahip  of  donicsiic 
product  was  5  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1901  it  was  $1.26  per  hundred  i 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1902  it  was  $1.27? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1903,  $1.37? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1004  it  wsh  $1.34? 

Mr.  Brtjsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1905  it  was  $1.34  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  it  was  ijI  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  it  was  91  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  all  refined? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  prices  on  refined  lead  averaged 
over  the  year.  ^  , 


have  the  refined  article 


here  and  cutting  down  the  price 
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Tlie  Chairman.  The  prices  are  fixed  on  £uroi>ean  lead  and  do- 
mestic lead,  both  delivered  at  St.  Louis  t 
Mr.  Bri'su.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  foreign  lead  delivered  to  St.  Ijouis  with- 
out the  payment  of  the  duty? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  I  will  put  these  fijorures  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bri  sii.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  reference  to  those,  that  they  are 
averages.  There  are  periods  when  the  differences  were  more  and 
there  were  periods  durm^  the  years  when  the  differences  were  less. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  your  paper  containing  these  figures 
you  say  the  average  for  the  year,  and  tnat  is  the  reason  I  did  not  call 
particular  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  there  are  two  thinps  you  will  observe  from 
that.  One  is  that  the  average  price  of  American  lead  is  nothing  like 
the  difference  that  could  be  made  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  It  is 
nothing  like  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  not  added  to  the  price  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  2^  cents  a  pound  I 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  far  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  very  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  this  point  also:  That  if 
the  duty  had  been  less  there  would  have  been  periods  when  the  foreign 
market  was  glutted,  and  when  our  prices  would  stand  it  or  our 
market  would  stand  it  they  would  have  flooded  this  country  with 
lead  and  it  would  have  been  here  and  it  would  have  displaced  the 
American  production  through  the  year  just  to  that  extent!  So  that 
although  the  average  rate  is  nothing  like  the  duty  over  and  above 
the  foreign  price,  yet  the  duty  is  needed  to  keep  the  importations 
out  at  certain  periods. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  difference  in  price,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  was  $1.27  for  any  one  year. 

Mr.  6rush.  One  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  vear  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  year  lim  it  was  $1.37. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  was  2J  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $2,125  per  hundred  pounds) 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Br\ish,  what  part  of  the  eiitii-e  American  2)roduct 
<lo  yon  control  ? 

Jlr.  Bni-sii.  About  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Clark.  No  more  than  that? 
Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  That  practically  controls  the  whole  thing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  to  this  extent,  that  usually  the  price  of  other 
sellers  will  conform  to  the  price  that  we  take,  for  the  reason  that 
we  rfre  trying  to  get  business,  ond  if  we  do  not  get  business  at  one 
price  we  put  the  price  where  we  can  get  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  this  50  {>er  cent  include  the  output  of  your  sub- 
sidiary or  co-related  companies? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  I  believe  it  docs,  because  they  are  very  slight 
indeed. 
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Mr.  Glabk.  The  truth  about  the  thinff  is  that  you  control  so  much 
of  it  that  you  are  absolute  masters  oi  the  f^ituation,  and  if  tiiese 
smaller  men  undertake  to  get  business  by  underselling  you  you  cam 
undersell  them  so  much  you  set  them  afoot  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  they  are  masters  of  the  situation  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  it  makes  no  difierence  what  our  price  is,  if  they  have  a 
surplus  over  what  they  can  sell  at  our  price,  they  cut  our  price  and 
sell  it;  it  makes  no  difference  what  our  price  is;  and  thev  constantly 
do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  only  two  steps  in  this  lead  business  after 
you  ^t  the  ore— smelting  and!  refining.   That  is  true,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  £:ir;  the  various  processes  in  connection  with 
oneltii^  and  refining. 

Mr.  Ci-AHK.  Ts  that  all  done  in  one  place? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  in  two  places. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yon  stated  this  morning  in  answer  to  questions  asked, 
that  you  practically  fixed  the  price  of  lead.  I  want  to  ask  you 
again  

Mr.  Brush  (interrupting).  That  might  be  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  might  be  what? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  might  be  misinterpreted,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  vou  want  to  make  an  explanation? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  did  make  an  explanation  just  now.  One-half  of 
that  lead  is  sold  by  other  people,  and  they  always  sell  their  lead. 
If  they  can  sell  it  at  our  price  they  will  do  sn.  If  they  can  not  sell 
it  at  our  price — if  there  i.]  a  surplus  so  that  naturally  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  bring  about  a  lower  price — they  immediately  cut 
our  price  and  sell  it,  whatever  that  price  may  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  have  the  situation  so  thoroufi^hly  in  hand 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  f 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  so.  The  price  of  pig  lead  is  abso- 
lutely governed  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  CuBK.  I  asked  that  a  moment  ago  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  fix  the  price  at  the  other 
end  of  that  operation  by  fixing  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the  miner 
himself? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  the  outcome  of  the  miner  depends  on  the  amount 
charged  him  for  the  process  of  smelting  and  refining.  That,  as  I 
have  stated,  is  a  matter  open  to  very  sharp  competition  at  all  points, 
Mr.  Clark.  IIow  much  does  it  cost  to  buy  a  smelter  i 
Mr.  Brush.  That  I  do  not  know.  AVe  have  just  completed  thjit 
is,  the  Securities  Company  has  just  completed— not  completed  either, 
but  almost  completed — a  smeUer  near  Salt  I^ake  Citv.  on  which  has 
Ijeen  expended  over  $6,000,000,  and  it  is  not  completed  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  much  does  it  cost  the  refinery  to  u^^e  up  the 
product  of  that  smelter,  or  does  one  r^nery  use  up  the  pro<iuc't  of  a 
great  many  smelters  ? 

Mr.  Bbush.  It  ought  to  have  more  than  one  smelter  supply, 
Mr.  Clark.  It  resolves  itself  finally  to  the  fact  tliat  a  man  niijrht 
discover  the  richest  mine  in  the  world  and  not  l>e  nble  to  deal  with 
anybody  as  to  the  ore  except  you  and  these  other  fellows  that  have 
smelters  and  refineries  now.  because  he  would  not  have  money  enough 
to  build  a  smelter  and  refinery  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  show  you  have  a 
profitable  transaction  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money. 
The  hirfrest  mine  in  the  (.'4H'iir  d'Alene  is  ownetl  by  very  prominoit 
capitalists  in  New  York  Citv  and  San  Francisco,  ancf  a  smelting 
plant  of  $10,000,000  would  not  trouble  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  Did  they  not 
gobble  up  that  mining  property  simply  because  the  owners  of  it 
did  not  have  money  enough  to  work  it  advantapeonsly  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  I  think  not.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  way 
these  people  became  interested  in  the  property,  but  my  understanding 
people  became  interested  in  the  property,  but  my  understanding  is 
is  that  the  ori^nal  people  are  still  interested^  and  that  they  simply 
have  brought  m  other  capital  from  time  to  time  as  they  needed  to 
develop  their  mines  and  build  their  concentrators  and  carry  on  their 
work,  which  is  a  very  lar^  one. 

Mr.  Clabk.  This  Mexican  ore  that  you  bring  in  for  your  uses 
concentrates,  I  understand  Y 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  bring  that  in  and  smelt  it  and  refine  it  for  the 
foreign  trade  entirely? 

Mr.  Brush.  Absolutely.  It  is  all  done  in  bond. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  Mexican  ore  which  you  bring  in  is  never  pre- 
cipitated into  the  American  market! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  not  say  never.  It  has  not  been  in  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Ci^HK.  You  bring  your  ore  from  Mexico  by  water,  except 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-odd  miles  from  Monterey? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  The  principal  amount  of  ore  brou^t  in 
from  Mexico  is  brought  in  at  Kl  Paso,  Tex.,  and  smelted  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  shipped  out  again? 

Mr.  Brush.  Part  of  tne  bullion  is  shipped  to  Chica^  and  refined 
there  in  bond  and  then  is  shipped  in  bond  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  or  Baltimore  or  Boston  and  exported  from  those  x>orts. 

Mr.  Ci-ark.  Why  do  they  bring  it  into  the  United  States  to  treat? 

Mr.  Brush.  Simply  because  there  happens  to  be  a  smelter  there. 
If  that  smelter  was  not  there,  we  would  not  be  able  to  smelt  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  so  easy  to  build  a  smelter  and  refinery,  why 
does  not  some  one  build  one  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  tell  you  why  other  people  do  not  do  it.  I 
^ow  why  we  do  not  do  it.  We  have  our  worfa  already  built  here. 
AVe  would  have  to  sacrifice  that  value,  which  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  we  can  not  use  it  jointly  with  some  domestic  business,  and  if 
we  only  had  the  domestic  business  it  would  be  running  on  a  small 
scale;  and  any  works  running  on  a  small  scale  runs  at  a  very  ^preatly 
increased  cost.  That  is  the  reason  that  prevents  \xs  from  closing  up 
the  foreign  business  in  this  country  and  going  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  refinery  at  £1  Paso,  as  well  as  a  smelterl 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  from  El  Paso  to  water  transportation  ! 

Mr.  Brush.  It  goes  to  Chicago  to  be  refined. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  they  did  have  a  refinery  at  El  Paso,  how  far 
is  it  from  El  Paso  to  navigable  water? 
Mr.  Brush.  It  could  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Clabk.  Do  they  not  strike  the  Gulf  clos^  th|i|i(^i^);^Q[e 
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Mr.  BRtjsH.  There  is  no  transportation  from  the  Gulf  that  will 
carry  the  lead  as  it  must  be  shipped,  and  to  the  i)orts  to  which  it 
must  be  shipped.  At  one  time,  bei<n'e  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting:  and  Refining  C(»npany,  there  was  a  refinery  at  Kansas 
City,  and  I  sold  the  product  of  that  refinery,  and  I  triect  very  liard 
to  ship  from  Kansas  City  by  the  Gulf,  at  a  time  when  th^r  needed 
pig  lead  for  ballast  for  the  steamers  going  out  from  the  Gulf,  and 
I  found  it  impossible  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  running 
of  the  steamers  and  the  fact  that  the  steamers  would  not  run  to 
ports  where  I  had  to  sell  the  lead. 

Mr.  C1.ABK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Americans  run  about  everything 
worth  having  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Bbush.  This  refinery  I  spoke  of  is  owned  entirely  by  Mexi- 
cans. There  are  verr  large  int^ests  in  Mexico  represented  by 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  The  German  influence 
in  Mexico  is  increasing. 

Air.  Clahk.  AVhat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Every  time  we 
get  a  man  in  here  who  testifies  about  the  cost  of  something  in  this 
country  somebody  comes  in  and  says  it  can  be  done  so  much  cheaper 
in  Mexico,  and  this  has  caused  me  to  wonder  why  somebody  docs 
not  start  a  smelter  and  refineir  in  Mexico  and  save  this  long  journey 
from  Mexico  to  El  Paso  and  from  EI  Paso  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Brush.  There  are  a  great  many  strange  things  about  the 
nnelting  and  refining  business.  T  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  at 
'me  time  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  C<»npany  had  a  lease 
Ml  a  smelter  and  mine  in  Peru.  It  was  a  very  profitable  mine.  It 
was  principally  a  silver  mine,  but  it  had  some  lead.  We  were  very 
much  in  need  of  that  particular  class  of  ore  in  Colorado.  The 
smelter  was  closed  and  never  was  run  since,  and  that  ore  was  shipped 
hj  rail  across  Chile  and  by  steams  from  Chilean  p<H*ts  around  the 
Horn  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  landed  at  Galveston,  and  went  by 
rail  frrnn  Galveston  to  Denver,  was  smelted  at  Denver,  and  tlie 
bullion  was  refined  in  Omaha,  and  the  silver  shipped  from  Omaha 
to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  Lcmdon,  and  from  Ijondon  to 
India  before  it  was  consumed.  It  paid  better  to  smelt  it  there  with 
all  that  transportaticHi  than  it  did  to  smelt  it  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  real  reason  you  keep  out  of  Mexico  because 
of  the  conditions  with  reference  to  safety  of  life  and  property  down 
there! 

Sfr.  BbushI  We  never  have  had  any  thought  of  jeopardy  of  that 
sort.  A  great  many  of  the  laws  of  Mexico  are  as  good  as  the  laws 
in  this  country,  and  we  never  have  had  the  least  trouble  from  any 
riot  or  danger  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  lead  and  the 
production  of  lead  from  the  years  1894  to  18971 

Mr.  Brcsu.  You  mean  for  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  BosTNOE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  I  have  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  BoNYKOE.  Or  for  any  section  of  those  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  1904,  for  the  entire  

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  From  1894  to  1897,  I  said,  when  the  duty  was 
three-quarters  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  lead.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States^  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BfiusH.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  guess  jJi.^^y^^'Rore 
than  one-half  what  it  is  now.  o 
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Mr.  BoNTNOE.  You  have  not  any  fif^res  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  no  fiffures  here,  no,  sir;  but  they  can  be  ob- 
tained very  readily  from  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  BoNYN«E.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  in  those  years 
was  from  1894  to  1897  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  went  as  low  as  $2.40  to  Chicago. 

The  CiiAiHMAx.  It  went  how  low? 

Mr.  Bri  sh.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  Chicago. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  Chicago ! 

Mr.  Brurh.  Yes,  sir.  I  remember  a  large  transaction  took  jjlace 
at  $2.40,  Chicaf^o.  I  remember  also  the  fact  that  lead  was  earned  in 
New  York  at  2  cents  by  bankers. 

Mr.  Bo34ynge.  Were  you  in  the  same  business  then  that  you  are 
engaged  in  now? 

Mr  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  "UTiat  was  the  effect  of  that  price  upon  the  lead- 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States  during  those  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  had  no  doubt  a  very  discouraging  effect. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Did  it  have  the  enect  of  closing  down  mines  that 
could  not  do  work  with  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  have  no  detailed 
information ;  but  it  must  have  d<me  so,  because  the  product  was  very 
much  curtailed. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  AMiat  has  been  the  highest  price  of  lend  from  1897, 
the  year  the  Dinj^ley  bill  was  passed,  until  the  present  time? 
Mr.  Brush.  Six  cents,  Kew  York. 
Mr.  B()NYN<iE.  "WTien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  fail  of  1906,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Mr.  BosYNCE.  AMiat  was  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time?  Can  you  tell  me  that? 
Mr.  Brush.  The  year  1906  the  production  of  lead  was  350,000 

pounds. 

Mr.  BoNYNCE.  How  much  is  it  now? 

Air.  Britsh.  It  was  also  reported  for  the  year  1907  as  350,000 

pounds. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  AMiat  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Britsh.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  at  the  rate  of  just 
about  one-half  that.  Our  receipts  of  lead  were  cut  off  when  lead 
went  below  4  cents;  cut  off  by  about  one-half. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  By  about  one-half? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Duo  to  the  lack  of  supply  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  mines  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  the 
price  at  which  lead  was  selling  that  spring? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  those  prices. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  So  when  the  price  goes  down  to  a  point  at  which 
American  miners  can  not  produce  the  lead  at  a  profit,  the  result  is 
they  simply  close  the  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  naturally  they  have  to. 

Mr.  Bonynce.  And  at  what  price  do  you  say  lead  has  to  stand  in 
order  to  get  the  best  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  know  that  many  of  the  large  producing  mines  inti- 
mated last  year  to  us  that  if  we  would  not  pay  them  4  cents  for  their 
lead  tJiey  could  not  afford  to  produce  it.  TheXj,pgJ^@^fc>gia|ig  any 
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money,  but  would  lose  money,  at  4  cents,  and  they  proved  it  by  closing 
down.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  mine  to  close  down.  They 
have  to  keep  up  their  pumping  and  timbering^  and  all  their  general 
expenses  keep  up.  Those  expenses  all  go  on  with  no  income,  and  the 
mine  does  everything  before  it  will  close. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  of  lead  in 
the  different  mines  varies  at  each  separate  mine? 

Mr.  Bbubh.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  according,  also,  to  the  price  of  lead  the  relative 
cost  of  production  also  varies  with  the  price  of  lead,  which  varies 
every  day  of  the  year,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bbush.  It  varies  every  day,  and  it  varies  with  silver  also. 

Mr.  BoNTKGE.  The  cost  of  the  production  depends  on  the  amount 
of  lead  in  the  ore  and  also  the  amount  of  silver  that  may  be  in  con- 
nection with  that  lead  ore?  - 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it,  and  the  price. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  the  price  of  lead  gets  below  4  cents  then,  it  is 
not  a  diminution  in  the  profit  to  the  lead  producer,  but  they  simply 
have  to  close  their  mines!  Is  that  a  &ct? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  If  the  duty  of  1^  cents  were  to  be  reduced  to  1  cent 
a  pound,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  the  price 
of  lead  at  4  cents  under  those  circumstances,  and  at  4  cents  we  nave 
agreed  that  the  production  would  be  seriously  curtailed. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  The  tendency  to  increase  tne  production  would  l>e 
to  lower  the  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  repeatedly  done  so.  It  has  always 
done  so. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  So  if  the  duty  were  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
production  of  all  the  lead  that  could  be  produced  in  the  ITnite<l  States 
we  might  get  to  the  point  where  we  would  have  more  lend  produced 
than  there  would  be  demand  for,  which  would  necessarily  tend  to  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  so  happen.  It  is  not  made  by  the  duty  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  time.  The  rest  of  the  time  tlie  price  of  lead  is 
made  by  supply  and  demand.  During  that  one-.sixtn  of  the  time, 
which  mav  be  one-fourth  of  the  time,  a  tremendous  amount  of  lead 
could  be  flooded  into  this  country,  and  would  be  here,  and  simply  dis- 
place the  production  of  domestic  lead. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  If  the  price  is  not  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
mining  of  lead  in  the  United  States,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  price 
of  lead  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Boxynge.  If  the  duty  is  not  high  enough  on  lead  in  ore  to 
encourage  lead  mining  in  the  United  States,  what  would  Iw  the  effect 
upon  the  price  of  leadto  the  consumer  in  the  United  States?  Would 
it  not  result  in  less  lead  being  produced  in  the  United  States,  for  one 
thing? 

Mr.  Brush.  Certainly ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  Bontxge.  Would  not  that  tend  to  increase  the  price  or  increase 
the  importation  of  lead  from  foreign  countri^  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  It  would  result  in  importations  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  BuNYNGE.  And  a  closing  down  of  the  mines  that  could  not  be 
worked  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Bri'RH.  Certainly.  Every  reduction,  in  my  opinion,  below 
1|  cents  duty  will  result  in  increasing  importations  and  decreased 
production  in  this  country  without  regard  to  consumption  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  ^ONYNGE.  How  much  of  the  smelting  company  business  is  the 
lead  business?    WTiat  percentage  of  vour  business  is  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  Out  of  a  total  value  of  our  products  of  $90^,000 
the  pig-lead  product  is  something  less  than  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  About  two-ninths? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  "NMiat  does  the  other  business  consist  of? 
Mr.  Brush.  Gold  and  silver  and  copper. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  So  these  dividends  you  have  been  paying  on  stock, 
about  which  the  chairman  inquired  of  you,  did  not  all  come  from 
your  lead  business? 

Mr.  Bri'rii,  a  very  small  proportion,  if  you  make  a  proper  state- 
ment of  affairs,  I  think. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  A  very  small  proportion  of  it  came  from  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  sa 

Mr.  Hill.  You  said  this  morning  that  the  average  cost  of  lead  here 
wa.s  31  cents  a  hundred  in  the  T^nited  States. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  it  you  said  was  31  cents  a  hundred,  or  $6.20 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  gave  the  total  figure  of  the  cost  of  producing  100 
tons  of  lead  from  a  certain  mine  in  tlie  C^oeur  d*AIene  district,  giving 
eve^  expense,  and  31  cents  was  the  profit  to  the  mine. 

Mr.  Hill.  Profit  to  the  mine? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  average  cost  of  the  lead  in  the  ore — that  is 
the  way  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  No  ;  we  do  not.  We  buy  the  ore.  We  pay  for  all  the 
metals  in  the  ore— whatever  they  are — the  full  market  price. 

Mr.  Iln^L.  You  base  your  price  on  what  your  estimate  of  the  con- 
tents is  ? 

Mr.  Brpsh.  We  make  a  working  charge  which  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  all  the  contents  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  assume  and  buy  the  Mexican  ores  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  on  which  you  buy  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  Except  as  to  the  price  of  inetals. 

Mr.  Hill.  Except  as  to  the  price  of  metals? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  take  that  ore  not  only  from  your  mine  in  Mexico, 
but  what  you  buy  in  the  market,  and  you  ship  it  to  New  York? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hill.  You  there  refine  it? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hill.  And  then  you  export  it? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  with  that  product  you  compete  in  competitive 
markets  in  Europe?        .  ^,g„^^,  Google 
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Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  With  what  countoiesf 

Mr.  Brush.  The  other  producers  of  lead  are  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England,  so  far  as  smelting  is  concerned.  So  far  as  the  actual  pro- 
ducer from  the  mineSj  Australia  is  a  Terr  large  producer,  but  tneir 
ore  is  sent  almost  entirely  to  Europe  to  be  smelted  and  refin^. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lead  you  produce  from  Mexico  competes  with  those 
mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  One  of  the  things  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
dear  in  my  mind  this  morning  is  if  ^ou  can  smelt  and  refine  uie 
Mexican  ore  here  in  bond  and  sell  it  m  competition  with  the  (Hher 
countries  that  have  no  duty  in  Europe,  why  you  should  need  a  pro- 
tection on  smelting  and  refining  here  in  tne  United  States  against 
those  other  countries? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  need  protection  against  Mexico.  We  do  not  need 
any  protection  against  Europe. 

Mr.  Hixx.  You  do  not  need  any  protection  against  Europe? 

ilr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  The  result  of  that  was  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  put  in  no  protection  was  asked. 

Mr.  Hnx.  They  can  not  smelt  and  refine  in  Europe  any  of  their 
ores  and  put  them  in  here  in  ccHnpetition  with  vour  ores,  except  from 
Mexico? 

Mr.  BsrsH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hzu..  That  is  what  I  did  not  understand,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  statement. 
Mr.  Brush.  I  am  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  sav  there  is  no  comparative  cost  of  lead  ore  or  lead 
in  ore  in  the  United  States  that  can  be  made  in  Mexico — ^no  general 
average  cost? 

Mr.  Bscbh.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be.  The  ores  are  so  radi- 
cally different  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ores  of  Mexico  carry  a  large  amount  of  silver,  and  the  way  we  are 
getting  at  the  cost  of  lead  ore  is  taking  the  silver  and  deductinf^  that 
from  me  cost  of  the  ore,  and  that  shows  the  cost  of  lead,  which  is 
not  a  proper  way  to  do,  but  nevertheless  it  does  come  to  that,  that 
the  mine  can  produce  that  lead  and  does  do  it,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount  comparatively. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  explained  we  are  in  competition  in  this  mat- 
ter with  nobody  but  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  mi^t  say  right  there — this  gives  something  of  an 
idea  of  what  they  think  in  British  Columbia  as  to  the  vahn*  of  h'Jiil. 
They  there  have  put  a  bounty  on  lead  producing,  so  that  to  every 
lead  producer  in  Canada,  if  the  Tjondon  market  (loos  not  pay  him 
£18 — it  is  now  £13 — the  government  pays  the  difference. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  profitable  transaction  for  us 
rather  than  having  the  duty  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  have  never  studied  it 
oat.  It  strikes  me  as  being  rather  an  uneconomical  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  present  last  week  when  Mr.  Allen,  of  Utah, 
was  testifying? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  one  fact  there  whir>h  I  think,  in  justice  to  your 
own  cwnpany,  ought  to  be  expUined,  and  if  it  is^  wr^^^l^g^ 
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not  to  continue  in  the  record  as  it  is.    He  stated  that  they  were  com- 
pelled in  Utah  to  pay  $8  a  ton  on  ore  for  smelting;  that  that  ton 
of  ore  averaged  and  produced  164  pounds  of  lead  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hiix,  Figuring  the  lead  at  4.3  a  pound,  I  asked  this  quef>- 
tion,  If  there  are  only  1C4  pounds  of  lead  in  a  ton  of  ore,  and  they 
pay  $8  a  ton  for  the  ore,  it  would  make  12J  times  $8.  or  $100  for 
smelting  a  ton  of  lead,  which,  at  4.3  a  pound,  would  amount  to 
$96.32,  and  the  smelter  would  take  all  the  lead  and  part  of  the  silver 
and  part  of  the  gold.    Now,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  not  look  like  an  economical  possibility  on  the 
face  of  it,  does  it,  Mr.  Ilill ! 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Allen  answered,  "  I  understood  your  question,"  and 
I  said,  "Is  that  all  right?"  He  said,  '^That  is  right."  I  then  said, 
"A  smelter  does  not  need  any  protection,  does  it  ?"  Mr.  Allen  re- 
plied, "  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  want  the  tariff  removed.  That 
would  protect  the  smelter."  I  replied,  **  I  think  it  is  protecting  him 
rather  well  now.  if  he  takes  all  the  lead  there  is  and  a  part  of  the 
silver  and  a  part  of  the  gold  for  the  process  of  smelting."  Mr. 
Allen  replied,  "That  is  old."  "What  is  that?"  said  I,  and  he  re- 
plied, "  That  is  old ;  I  have  known  that  for  years." 

Now,  Mr.  Brush,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brush.  How  can  it  be  true,  Mr.  Hill?  How  can  it  be  possible 
that  a  man  could  

Mr.  Hill  (interrupting).  It  would  not  be  possible  if  the  state- 
ment that  the  miner  only  got  about  a  ton  out  of  it  were  true.  I 
think,  in  justice  to  your  company  • 

Mr.  Randell  (iijlorrupting).  Let  him  answer  your  question  in- 
stead of  answering  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  Mr.  Allen  stated  some  particular  mines  there, 
did  he  not,  in  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  mines  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Brush.  Ho  was  asked  what  the  mines  of  Utah  were,  and  I 
think  he  was  also  asked  as  to  what  he  knew  about  it  from  his  own 
knowledge  as  to  his  own  mines.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  manager 
of  five  mmes,  and  that  four  of  them  were  mines  that  did  not  produce 
any  lead  at  all,  and  the  fifth  one  was  only  a  prospect;  so  I  do  not 
think  it  proved  that  Mr.  Allen  knew  anything  about  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen  was  not  talking  about  his  own  mine? 
when  he  answered  that  question.  He  was  talking  about  mines  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Bru'SH.  He  was  asked  with  reference  to  the  mines  in  Utah,  and 
he  mentioned  the  Silver  King  as  one  of  the  mines.  That  is  the  reason 
I  mentioned  the  Silver  King  this  morning.  I  want  to  state  that  the 
Silver  King  mine  does  not  ship  to  us  8  per  cent  ore,  but  they  ship  to 
us  ore  that  runs  48  per  cent  of  lead.  The  only  way  I  can  explain,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  it,  as  to  Mr.  Allen's  testimony,  is  that  I  think 
he  must  have  taken  from  statistics  the  amount  of  lead  produced  in  the 
State  of  Utah  and  then  divided  it  by  the  number  of  tons  that  were 
pn)duced,  and  so  arrived  at  8  per  cent.  I  told  you  this  morning  that 
those  mines  that  produce  an  8  per  cent  ore  concentrate  it  into  concen- 
trates before  they  ship  to  us.  It  comes  to  us  at  45  or  50  per  cent  lead, 
on  which  we  make  our  charge.   The  mine  makes  a  serious  loss  in  the 
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concentration,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  loss  they  would  make  in 
shipping.   It  would  be  impracticable  to  smelt  such  an  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  he  was  speaking  of  8  per  cent  ore,  because  he 
said  the  160  pounds  of  lead  came  from  a  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

ilr.  Hill.  And  with  reference  specifically  to  8  per  cent  ore  he 
made  this  statement  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  he  ffave  them  $100. 
which  covered  all  of  the  lead  in  the  8  per  cent  ore,  ancf  part  of  the  sil- 
ver or  gold  which  they  cot  as  by-products  to  pay  for  the  smelting, 
and  then  subsequently,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  said  they  got  better 
and  a\90  lower  ngures  at  £1  Fasa 

Mr.  BsrsH.  "ies? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  seems  absolutely  marvelous  to  me  that  that  is  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  not  the  situation.  That  is  the  reason  whv  T  en- 
deavored to  give  you  figures  this  morning  in  my  testimony  wit^  refer- 
ence to  the  8  i>er  cent  lead  ore  as  to  what  actually  took  place,  where 
the  cost  came  in.  and  who  would  pay  it,  and  who  would  receive  the 
profits.  If  you  have  not  got  it  clearly  in  your  mind,  which  I  think  h 
not  the  case,  because  it  is  a  very  complicated  problem,  I  shall  be  verv 

flad  to  put  these  figures  in  writing  before  the  committee  so  you  will 
ave  them  in  written  form  and  can  studv  them  at  your  leisure. 
Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  have  them  in  that  form. 
Mr.  BoxTNGE,  Is  that  on  8  per  cent  ore  from  Utah? 
Mr.  Brtsh.  I  could  not  get  the  mine*s  figures  from  such  a  mine  * 
the  Silver  King.  They  would  not  give  me  their  figures,  but  this  is 
»n  8  per  cent  Coeur  d'AIene  ore  of  the  same  chara^er  as  the  Silver 
^ng  ore,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  figure. 

Clark.  Mr.  Bonynge  asked  you  about  this  being  necessary  to 
keep  these  tariffs  on  lend,  and  you  answered  that  five-sixths  of  the 
time  you  did  not  sell  up  to  the  limit  that  the  tariff  would  allow? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  the  duty  lower,  somebody  would  flood  the 
United  States  with  lead  I 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CuuiK.  Who  keeps  a  stock  of  lead  on  hand  to  flood  this  coun- 
try in  that  way? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  production  of  lead  in  Europe.  I  think,  amounts  to 
about  350.000  tons  a  year,  and  they  are  constant  sellers;  you  can  huv 
spot  or  thirty-day  shipments  or  fifteen-day  shipments  in  thoiisnnd- 
ton  lots  without  any  trouble  at  all  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  how  much  the  European  production 
of  lead  is? 

Mr.  Bush.  Finally,  it  comes  to -this,  that  the  price  controls  the 
productidn  and  makes  the  production  no  more  than  the  consumption, 
which  is  the  case  also  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark,  You  have  given  us  the  figures  for  1804  and  vou  snid 
g2.40  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  in  lRf>4-  or  whether  it 
was  in  1895  or  1896.  That  was  the  lowest  it  went  during  those  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  man  taking  a  ton  of  lead  to  Chicago  or  selling  a  ton 
of  lead  in  Chicago  at  $2.40  that  year  could  have  turned  around  and 
Imught  as  much  stuflF  with  it  as  he  could  with  but  $6  now,  could  he 
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Mr.  BRt'sii.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that, 

Mr.  (^LARK.  What  you  reallv  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Bri-sii.  a  tari^  that  will  allow  the  present  lead  miners  of  this 
country  to  go  on  producing  their  lead.  I  do  not  want  their  industry 
ruined. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  yon  had  carte  blanche  with  reference  to  the  tariff 

schedule  on  lead  and  you  thought  it  would  not  be  too  much  criticizecK 
would  you  not  just  put  ri^^ht  into  it  the  provision  that  no  foreifrn 
lead  shall  be  imports  into  the  United  States  for  domestic  consump- 
tion? "Would  you  not  just  as  soon  do  that  as  to  juggle  with  these 
tariff  rates?   Is  not  that  really  your  desire  in  the  premises? 

ifr.  Bri'sii.  I  should  not  want  to  say  that.  I  never  thought  of  the 
problem  along  those  lines.  I  only  thou^t  of  it  along  business  lines 
of  production  and  consumption. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Yon  have  not  studied  anything  about  how  this  com- 
mittee and  the  other  Congressmen  il  represents  here  are  to  dig  up 
money  enough  to  make  up  this  deficiency  in  the  revenues  over  here, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  net  result  of  this  whole  thing  as  it  stands  is  that 
you  get  your  lead  for  foreign  markets  tariff  free — practically  free  ? 
Mr.  Bri'sh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then,  behind  this  tariff  law,  you  absolutely  dom- 
inate the  price  for  the  domestic  c(Hisumer? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  we  do  not  dominate  the  price.  The  price  is  made 
absolutely  by  production  and  consumption.  If  the  production  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption,  the  price  goes  down,  and  goes  down  veiy 
rapidly  nt  times.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  consumption  exceeds  the 
production,  the  price  advances  until  it  is  brought  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  lias  not  the  demand  for  lead  in  tiie  United  States 
since  the  years  Mr.  Bonynge  was  talking  about,  when  it  was  the 
lowest,  whatever  years  they  were,  inereas^  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population? 

Mr.  Brish.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  suppose  it  had;  but  I 
really  have  not  given  thought  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  nre  so  many  different  things  being  done  now 
with  lend  and  copper  that  no  man  dreamed  of  then, 

Mr.  BRr.sH.  Tliat  is  the  case  with  copper,  but  not  so  with  lead. 
T^ad  has  not  i-eceived  the  same  impetus  tnat  all  other  metals  hare. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  seemed  to  be  inquiring  and  you  answering  for 
the  purpose  of  estublisliing  the  fact  that  somehow  or  some  way  Con- 
gress ought  to  enable  you  to  hold  the  price  of  lead  up  to  4  cents  at 
least. 

Mr.  BRi  Hir.  I  think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  industry  of  lead 
mining  to  make  it  less. 

Mr.  CrjvRK.  Why  should  lead  he  held  up  to  4  cents  any  more  than 
every  other  product  an  American  can  get  out?  What  I  want  to 
know  is  why  any  sensible  man  should  come  before  this  committee  and 
think  that  t'ongress  should  undertake  to  turn  the  United  States  into 
an  insurance  conipnny.  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  to  guarantee  a 
profit  to  anybo<Jy— lead  men.  iron  men,  corn  men,  horse  men,  or  any 
other  sort  of  men? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  That  would  be  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade.  I  am  not  competent  to  ^|fl^4<OfeOQle 
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Mr.  BoKTKGE.  If  you  below  4  cents,  they  can  ship  in  the  lead 
from  Mexico  where  the  labor  is  abont  one-eighth  of  what  it  is  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh.  no;  don't  misstate  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BoNY^'GE.  I  am  not  misstating  it.  am  I  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  Peon  labor  is  5  cents  an  hour  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  BoNTXGE.  What  is  it  in  the  Bocky  Mountains? 
Mr.  Brush.  Forty-five  cents. 

Mr.  BoNTXGE.  One-ninth — I  will  say  where  the  labor  is  one-ninth 
of  what  it  costs  in  lead-mining  regions  in  the  fnited  States;  is  not 
that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Brusti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lead  mining  business  in  Colorado  is  carried  on  un- 
der exceedingly  imfavorable  conditions  compared  with  lead  mining  in 
Coeur  d'AIene  and  those  places,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  production  of  Colorado  has  been  cut  off  at  these 
prices.   They  can  not  produce  at  these  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  production  in  Colorado  has  been  cut  off  because 
the  Colorado  mines  do  not  produce  the  same  grade  of  ore  that  Coeur 
d'AIene  does? 

Mr.  Brush.  Xo,  sir;  the  lead  is  there,  but  it  can  not  l>e  brought 
out  at  these  prices. 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  When  lead  was  6  cents — what  year  was  that? 
Mr.  Brush.  The  latter  part  of  1906. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  was  the  production  of  lead  ore  in  Colorado  in 
that  year,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
is  this  year ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  more,  but  I  should  think 
25  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  BoNYiiGE.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  lead  produced  in  the  United  States  under 
most  favorable  conditions  as  to  cost? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  Doctor  Ingalls.  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  who  is  a  very  scientific  man  and  not  a  bu'-iness  man, 
has  made  a  verv  exhaustive  study  of  that  very  proi><>sition.  and  my 
recollection  is  that  he  has  placed  the  cost  of  producing  lend  in  Alis- 
souri  at  something  over  3|  cents — 3$  cents,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
That  is  without  making  any  charge  for  amortizntion  or  making  any 
charge  for  selling  or  any  risks  for  selling,  and  he  places  the  cost  in 
Coeur  d'AIene  at  about  the  same  fifjure,  after  deducting  nil  thuf 
they  get  from  their  silver.  He  puts  those  two  regions,  which  are  tiie 
largest  regions  in  the  matter  of  production,  on  about  the  same  basis. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believes  that  the  average  co^t  in  the 
United  States  is  4  cents.  Tliat  is  a  treatise  written  by  Dfictor  Ingalls 
and  published.  I  think,  a  year  ago  or  something  like  tlint. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Missouri  lead  mines  are  the  richest  in  the  world 
that  are  not  mixed  up  with  silver  or  gold,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  lead  production  of 
Spain  is  of  a  very  siniilar  nature.  ?o  I  have  understood.  The  Mis- 
souri lead  production  is  of  a  very  difi'erent  nature.  Around  the  Jop- 
lin  district  they  dig  it  out  of  small  pockets — and  also  around  Gnlenn — 
that  run  about  40  per  cent.  This  is  done  on  a  very  small,*«*al^v  ^'t> 
corporation  can  go  in  and  take  hold  of  it  thereoiciitWhjexBCAii^K&ge 
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corporations  have  pone  in  and  brought  about  a  large  production  of 
lead,  the  lead  is  disseminated  in  Rtratas  down  800  feet  deep  and  runs 
all  the  way  from  '2  to  G  jwr  cent  lead,  which  is  not  a  very  high  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Ci«\RK.  Some  of  that  Joplin  lead  runs  as  hi^h  as  98  per  cent. 
Mr.  Britsii.  That  may  be.   You  can  pick  it  out  ui  chunks  that  may 
run  that. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  DRt'sii.  That  is  simply  solid  lead,  but  you  can  only  get  a  rery 
small  quantity  of  that. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  You  say  the  big  corporations  do  not  go  down  there  and 
get  that  lead.  The  difference  in  the  two  fields,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  in  the  Joplin  district  the  lead  is  distributed  around  so  that  an 
individual  or  a  small  company  can  go  down  there  and  work  it,  while 
in  the  Platte  Kiver  district — I  know  about  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
about  the  Coucr  d'Alene  district — I  suijpose  in  the  Couer  d'Alene 
district  the  situation  is  such  that  it  takes  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  to  get  into  the  business  profitably? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  (^LARK.  Whereas  the  man  with  the  drill  and  small  apparatus 
can  so  to  Joplin,  and  if  he  strikes  it  right,  he  is  all  risht. 

Au-.  Britsii.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  limited  extent.  The  production  (iiere  is 
quite  small  comparatively. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  ^Vny  should  copper  come  in  free  and  lead  under  a  duty? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  the  copper  production  of  the  country  is  about 
twice  as  much  as  is  consumed  in  the  country.  No  protection  is  needed 
for  copiwr,  because  the  production  of  copper  in  tnis  country  is  twice 
as  much  as  we  consume. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  The  difference  in 
cost  of  production  is  just  as  great,  so  far  as  the  difference  in  the  wages 
of  American  labor  is  concerned,  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
Wliy  does  not  the  rule  apply  in  that  case,  if  it  costs  us  more  to  pro- 
duce? Is  it  simply  because  we  have  a  superabundant  supply?  ^Vhy 
should  not  the  rule  apply  in  that  case  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  lead? 

Mr.  BRtrsir.  Everything  depends  upon  the  ore  of  the  special  prop- 
erties. Why  not  apply  that  to  gold?  There  are  gold  properties 
that  are  producing  goh{  for  $5  an  ounce  or  less,  and  the  United  States 
continues  to  pay  $20.G7  for  every  ounce  of  gold  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Hill.  Y"ou  have  asked  a  question  which  I  have  asked.  TVhy 
apply  it  to  lead  and  not  apply  it  to  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  which 
are  all  free? 

Mr.  Brush.  T  say  tlie  lead  production  needs  stimulation;  the 
copper  production  does  not  need  it.  AVe  have  got  it  here,  and  they 
can  afford  to  produce  it  for  the  price  they  get,  and  produce  it  in 
enormous  quantities — a  great  deal  more  than  the  country  neods. 
Thoy  get  all  the  way  from  14.50  to  2fi  cents  a  pound  for  their  copper, 
and  the  copper-mining  industry  is  a  very  profitable  industry.  It 
does  not  need  encouragement  or  protection  or  anything  else.  The 
lead-mining  industry  is  not  in  that  position  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  cost  more  to  mine,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
in  wages  in  copper,  the  same  as  in  other  things  

Mr.  BRrsu.  That  simply  means  that  the  man  who  has  got  hold  of 
a  foreign  mine,  as  I  know  of  in  the  case  of  some  men^^^^  hold 
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of  mines  in  Chile;  they  say  they  can  produce  copper  for  6  cents  a 
pound,  and  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  are  not  going  to  make  it  shipping  copper  to  the 
United  States,  are  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  No ;  because  the  United  States  produces  twice  as  much 
as  it  consumes. 

Mr.  Ci-4RK.  I  know ;  but  to  carry  out  Mr.  HilPs  idea  now,  if  it  costs 
more  to  make  copper  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  this  low- 
price  labor  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  what  is  the  reason  the 
Chileans  can  not  come  in  here  with  that  cheap  copper  and  run  the 
men  who  are  producing  copper  here  out  nf  the  copper  business;  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  not  mate  anv  differenoe  where  he  sells  his 
copper,  because  the  copper  price  is  the  same  in  this  countrjr  as  any- 
where else,  and  if  he  sells  it  here  the  American  producer  will  sell  it 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  world  trust  in  copper,  then  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Thore  is  no  world  trust 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  manage  to  keep  the  price  up  at  the  same 
figure,  then  ¥ 
Mr.  Brush.  Because  the' demand  warrants  it 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  fact  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  Tlie 
price  of  gold  is  about  the  only  article  in  tiie  world  that  is  fixed  by 
act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

&Ir.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  aoy  difference  what  is  done  in  that, 
the  price  remains  the  same  by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  your  company  on  the  average  to 
mine  a  ton  of  lead  ore  in  Mexico — what  does  it  cost  in  labor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine? 

&Ir.  Brush.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
remember  them. 

The  Chairbiak.  Can  you  get  them  and  send  them  to  me? 

Mr.  .Brush.  I  can.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  them  and  send  them  to. 
you. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  von  would  make  a  memorandum  of  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  maoe  a  memorandum  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  labor  cost  to  bring  the  ore  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  in  Mexico. 

I  notice  in  your  table  of  prices  here  you  fix  the  meeting  point  at 
St.  Louts.  ^^Tiat  is  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  St  Louis  on 
the  refined  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  it  is  15^  centa 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Brush.  A  hundred  i>ounds;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  the  same  or  greater  from  St  Iiouis  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  it  is  the  same.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the 
same  each  way.  I  am  sure  it  is  15^  cents  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
York;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  same  price  the  other  way,  but  I 
believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  it  is  no  more  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  than  it  is  fnmi  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  becau5:e  I  understand 
there  is  a  greater  movement  of  empty  freight  cars  going  west  than 
going  east  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  DigtzedbvC^OOglc 
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Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  see  if  I  remember  correctly  what  you  have 
testified  to.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  give  the  miner  2  cents  a 
pound  for  the  lead  that  is  in  the  ore  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  in  Mexico,  with  the  present  price  in  London 
of  £13  

Mr.  Ranoell.  What  is  the  price  you  pay  the  miner  here¥ 
Mr.  Brush.  Perhaps  I  i^ould  make  that  clear  in  your  mind. 
When  I  say  2  cents.  I  mean  that  at  the  present  London  price  of  £13  it 
fil^ires  out  a  net  price  for  the  lead  at  the  mine  to  the  Mexican  miner 

of  2  cents. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  is  the  price  to  the  American  miner? 
Mr.  Brush.  The  price  to  the  American  miner  is  whatever  the  New 
York  price  is.    At  the  present  time  it  is  4.30. 
Mr.  Raxdelu  That  would  be  the  amount  to  the  American  miner  2 
Mr.  Brush.  Tliat  is  what  he  is  paid, 

Mr.  Raxdell.  And  is  that  a  price  that  is  contndled  by  you}  You 
say  you  practically  control  the  prices? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct  to  say  that,  sir.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  make  a  price  that  varies  from  the  price 
that  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  demand.  That,  I  say, 
is  sometliing:  that  is  impossible  for  the  American  Refining  and  Smelt- 
ing Company  or  anybody  else  in  this  country  to  do. 

Mr.  Rakdeix.  I  was  trying  to  understand  your  position  in  regard 
to  it.  You  say  you  can  fix  the  price  except  when  there  is  overpro- 
duction ? 

Mr,  Brush.  The  only  way  we  fix  it  is  we  guess  right.  If  we  guess 
the  equilibrium,  it  stavs  there. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  control  the  price 
except  when  the  production  was  greater  than  the  demand.  Is  not 
that  practically  correct? 

Mr,  Brush.  It  comes  to  that,  you  know. 

Mr,  Raxdell.  Is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  correct.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
control,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  You  said  something  of  the  kind,  either  fix  it,  or 
control  it,  or  regulate  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  think  those  words  were  put  into  my  mouUi, 
perhaps  by  a  question. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  Then  will  you  fix  the  word  yourself? 

Mr.  Brithh.  I  say  this :  I  say  that  the  price  is  made  absolutely  by 
the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand.  We,  as  very  large 
sellers,  try  our  best  to  guess  what  that  price  is  

Mr.  Raxdell.  And  your  guess  does  fix  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  And  we  guess.  Now,  if  we  guess  wrong  it  goes  down 
or  up,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  in  accordance  with  the  situation. 
If  we  guess  right  it  stays  there. 

Mr.  Raxdeix.  Then  your  guess  fixes  it  unless  the  output  is  greater 
than  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  if  our  guess  is  correct,  then  we  are  correct.  I  do 
not  think  we  fix  it;  the  thing  that  fixes  it  is  the  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  But  you  did  say  something  about  it  was  practically 
that  way  unless  the  output  was  more  than  the  demand;  eiuer  I  mis- 
understood you  or  you  said  something  like  th^t.,,^^^  GooqIc 
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Mr.  Brush.  It  is  virtually  an  interpretation  of  words. 
Mr.  Randeix.  Then  I  do  not  care  to  split  hairs  over  it. 

Mr.  Brcsh.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  being  the  fact,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have 
stated  also,  in  effect  at  least,  that  the  output  is  nearly  always  less 
than  the  demand? 

Mr.  Brush.  You  take  it  during  the  entire  year  and  there  will  be 

at  some  time  during  the  year  a  time  when  some  lead  will  come  in  

Mr.  Ranoell.  If  you  can  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no,  when 
they  are  capable  of  such  an  answer,  I  thmk  we  will  get  along  a  great 


Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  simply  want  to  see  if  I  understand  vou.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  you  estimated  that  about  five  times  out  of  six  t&e  demand  is 
far  greater  in  this  country  than  the  output  ? 

Brush.  No;  it  is  just  the  other  way;  about  five  times  out  of  six 
there  is  enough  produced  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  There  is  considerable  importation. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  importation  is  not  a  heaver  one.  It  is  quite  a  light 
one.  Last  year,  in  the  year  1907,  most  of  which  was  a  heavy  produc- 
tion, there  was  an  importation  of  28,000  tons. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  tariff  was  removed  from  tiie 
lead  ore,  what  price  would  it  bring  at  the  mines ! 

Mr.  Brush.  1  beg  your  pardon! 

Mr.  Randeuu  lithe  tariff  was  taken  off,  what  would  be  the  price 
here  at  the  mines  in  this  countiy? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  would  be  made  by  the  e<]uilibrium  of  the  world  s 
supply  and  demand  then,  instead  of  an  equilibrium  of  this  country's 
supply  and  demand,  and  what  that  price  would  be  I  donY  know; 
whether  our  price  would  go  down  to  the  present  European  price  of 
2^  cents  or  whether  the  European  price  would  come  up  to  ourH  I  don*t 

know.    It  would  depend  upon  

Mr.  Rakdell.  Does  the  miner  to-day  get  all  of  the  tariff  of  1^ 
cents  on  lead  ore? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  absolutely;  it  absolutely  adds  that  much  to  the 
price  of  lead. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Then  you  fix  the  proposition  that  he  shall  sell  to 
you  and  deliver  to  you  in  New  York,  do  you  not?  That  is  the  form 
in  which  all  contracts  are  made! 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  form  in  which  all  contratrts  are  made,  not 
only  with  us,  Tout  all  other  smelters  

Mr.  Rakdell.  You  have  only  two  refineries? 

ifr.  Brush.  Yes;  but  there  are  a  great  many  others.  We  only 
handle  about  one-half  of  the  lead  of  the  country. 

Mr,  Randell.  Anyway,  the  miner  must  sell  to  you  in  New  York 
City? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  

Mr.  Randeli^.  Is  that  a  &ct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  we  pav  him  the  New  York  price.   He  does  not 
sell  it  to  us  in  New  York ;  he  sells  it  to  us  at  the  smelter. 
Mr.  Randell.  But  he  must  deliver  the  ore  to  you  in  New  York,  m 


far  as  the  prices  are  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Bbcsh.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  don*t  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  to  make.  We  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  he  de- 
livers it  wherever  our  smelter  is, 

Mr.  Randell.  According  to  his  contract  he  must  market  his 
product  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  does  not  often  market  it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  simply  a  means  of  finding  a  proper  price  to 
pay  him. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  he  not  practically  market  it  to  ^ou  in  New 
York  and  then  bring  it  back  to  you  there  and  pa^  the  freight? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  he  pays  the 
freight  to  New  York, 

Mr.  Randell.  You  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  ttiea  he  pays 
the  freight  between  New  York  and  where  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  that  is  what  he  gets ;  then  that  is  the  same  as 
if  he  delivered  the  ore  at  New  York;  he  has  no  other  market,  has  he? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  has  the  market  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say  he  has  no  other  market  except  he  must  deliver 
to  you  the  goods  at  the  New  York  prices  and  pay  the  freight  to  New 
York.  Is  not  that  the  only  chance  he  has  under  the  present  conditions 
to  sell  his  ore?  You  can  say  yes  or  no  to  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  sa^  yes;  that  that  is  the  fact  of  the  case  

Mr.  Randell.  That  i.s  what  I  want  to  get  at,  the  facts. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  that  does  not  work 
a  hardship  to  him.  He  has  the  market  of  the  country  

Mr.  Randell.  There  could  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  get  that  ore,  you  get  it  at  the  New  York 
price  less  the  freight? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  if  you  sell  it  in  Chicago,  you  sell  it  at  the  New 
York  price  less  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Cnicaeo? 
Mr.  Brusil  That  is,  we  get  a  less  price  for  our  lead  and  we  have 

a  smaller  freight  rate  to  pay. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  freight  rate  comes  off,  but  is  not  given  back  to 
the  miner? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  neither  do  we  charge  him  back  the  less  price  we 
^t  for  our  lead,  either.  One  adjusts  the  other. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  at  the  same  time  under  your  system  the  freight 
rate  from  the  mine  to  New  York  comes  in,  but  in  practice  somebody 
can  get  that  back.  If  vou  sell  the  product  anywhere  in  the  country 
at  a  less  freight  rate  tlian  to  New  York,  somebody  gets  that  back. 
Is  not  that  the  fact?  Somebody  gets  it,  whether  vou  do  or  not? 

Mr.  Brt  sh.  No;  the  consumer  gets  it,  because  he  buys  his  lead  for 
less  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say  that  somebody  other  than  the  miner  gets  it. 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  the  consumer  gets  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  might  be  a  question  whether  he  gets  it  or  the 
trust  gets  it, 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  trust.  ^  . 
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Mr.  Kandell.  If  you  will  simply  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no, 
where  they  are  capable  of  such  an  answer,  we  will  get  along  very 
rapidly,  I  think.  Under  your  system,  now,  you  have  a  market  here, 
and  the  only  market  for  the  producers  of  this  lead  ore  is  New  York 
atj,  because  they  must  take  tne  New  York  price  and  then  deduct  the 
freight  that  it  will  take  to  bring  that  back  to  New  Yoik.  That  is 
what  they  get. 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  must  differ  from  your  conclusions. 

Mr.  Randell.  Tell  me  any  other  arrangement  they  can  make. 

Mr.  Brush.  They  can  make  any  kind  of  a  contract  they  please  with 
somebody  else  than  ourselves. 

Mr.  Kaxdell.  If  they  can  find  anybody  e^ ;  but  I  say  under  pres- 
ent conditions  if  you  own  a  mine,  or  say  that  some  friend  of  yours 
owned  a  mine  and  was  asking  yon  the  practical  question — let  me  put 
it  that  way — would  yon  tell  hmi  that  he  had  any  other  show  to  maraet 
his  ore?  If  he  asked  you  if  he  had  any  other  show  to  market  his 
ore,  would  you  tell  him  not 

Mr.  Brush.  Will  you  ask  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Rakdell.  I  say,' if  you  had  a  friend  who  was  going  to  buy  a 
mine  or  had  bought  a  mine,  and  he  asked  you  if  that  was  his  only 
chance  to  market  his  ore,  would  you  tell  him  that  was  his  only 
chance? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  would  tell  him  he  had  a  right  to  sell  to  some  one 
else. 

Mr.  Ranisll.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  his  rights,  but  what  he 

could  do. 

Mr.  Brush.  He  could  do  it,  and  he  is  doing  it.  I  can  give  you  a 
list  of  fifty  independent  smelters  that  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that ;  but  did  you  not  say  that  you 
fixed  the  price,  and  that  they  come  to  your  price  because  they  want 
the  business,  too,  and  will  not  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  they  get  your  price  and  your  price  is  fixe<l  that 
way,  then  is  not  that  the  only  chance  for  the  man  who  owns  the 
mine? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  mine  owner  gets  the  absolute  market  price  for 
lead  in  this  counting,  for  the  lead  consumption  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  did  you  misstate  it  inadvertently  when  you 
stated  that  you  made  a  price  and  that  the  other  dealers  mailo  the 
same  price  l>ecause  it  was  more  convenient  than  to  get  up  a  fight,  or 
something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  never  stated  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  Did  you  not  say  that  

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
correct  on  that.  That  question  came  up  yesterday  in  connection 
with  the  steel  and  iron  investigation.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has 
been  referred  to  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Randeix.  I  do  not  think  the  word  "  fight "  was  used,  but  I 
think  the  same  sitilation  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  Ceumpacker.  Not  at  all;  my  recollection  is  quite  different 

Mr.  Randeix.  Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  did  not  think  I 
was.   I  want  to  get  it  straightened  out,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
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Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  do  make  the  price  to  them ;  they  are 
all  paid  the  same  under  the  same  conditions,  less  the  fr^jjit,  of 
course,  which  mifht  vary! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ka7«dell.  Is  not  the  marketing  of  the  lead  ore  all  over  the 
United  States  practically  on  the  basis  that  you  pay  for  it? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  The  New  York  price,  less  the  freight  from  New 
York?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  There  are  a  f^reat  many  contracts 
that  are  made  based  upon  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  quota- 
tions; there  are  a  great  many  contracts  that  are  made  based  upon  the 
Metal  Exchange  quotations. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  that  in  your  section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  done  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  done  all  over  the  country. 

(Mr,  Brush  submitted  the  following  figures:) 


ism.. 

1001.. 
1002.. 
IDOS.. 
19M.. 
1005.. 
1006-. 
1007.. 


Awmse  ezceas- 


JAKES  £.  POPE,  JEBSET  CITY,  N.  J.,  WRITES  BELATIVE  TO  THE 
AHEBIGAN  SHELTDTa  AHD  KEFINIHG  COHFAVT. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  December  26, 1908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  W ashington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  that  Mr.  Edward  Brush,  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  recently  ^ve  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  the 
United  Lead  Company.  The  testimony,  according  to  report,  was  to 
the  effect  that  these  companies  had  little,if  any,  connection,  while  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  not  only  are  their  relations  most  intimate,  but 
that  their  united  efforts  exert  a  control  over  the  market  not  only  of 
pig  lead  and  manufactured  lead,  but  of  solder,  white  metals,  etc,  which 
IS  almost  absolute.  Mr.  Brush  might  have  told-your  committee  of 
the  Hoyt  Metal  Company  and  of  the  Magnus  Metal  Company,  two 
other  tentacles  of  the  octopus.   He  might  also  have  related  how  the 
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American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has  in  recent  years  re- 
fused to  sell  certain  dealers  in  pig  lead  unless  they  pledged  themselv^ 
not  to  resell  such  pig  lead  to  certain  competitors  of  the  United  Lead 
Company  and  the  national  Lead  Company  who  were  then  refusing  to 
join  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  companies  in  a  pool  to  maintain 
the  price  of  said  manufactured  articles.  Prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  he  might  have  told 
you  that  the  independent  smelters  were  accustomed  to  sell  pig  lead, 
delivered  at  points  in  the  United  States  based  on  actual  cost  of 
freight  from  smelters  located  in  Chicago,  111.,  Aurora,  111.,  St.  Louis, 
Ho.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  but  after  the  formation  the 
consumer  in  Chicago  bad  to  pay  for  {>ig  lead  the  same  price  as  he 
who  bought  for  New  York  delivery,  while  liuladelphia,  although  the 
frei&^t  from  the  West  is  2  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  to  New 
York,  has  to  pay  for  trust-smelted  lead  2  cents  per  100  pounds  more. 
Contracts  made  by  the  trust  are  frequently  made  (when  it  suits 
them  so  to  do)  for  shipments  from  the  West  within  thirty,  sixty,  or 
ninety  days  as  they  elect,  and  the  price  not  a  fixed  one,  but  to  be  that 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  on  day  of  ship- 
ment, You  can  understand  that  as  they  Gx  the  price,  either  advanc- 
ing or  reducing  it  to  suit  their  peculiar  interests,  such  a  contract  is 
actually  a  process  in  the  milking  of  the  consuming  public,  to  whom 
they  sell,  the  other  a  mUking  of  the  Idaho  miners,  or  whom  they  buy 
on  an  elastic  contract,  which  bases  the  buying  price  on  the  New  York 
market  price  of  lead,  less  freight  (?)  to"  New  York  of  IJ  cents  per 
pound.  What  is  the  market  price  of  lead  in  New  York?  It  is  the 
mice  made  by  three  or  four  officials  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  who  meet  as  occasion  requires,  and  give  it  out  to 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange.  Do  they  sell  lead  at  that  price?  If 
it  suits  them,  yes;  but  frequently  it  has  lieen  the  case  that  the  price  is 
made  by  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  you  nor  I  nor  no  other  man  can, 
with  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  his  pocket,  induce  them  to  sell  any  lead 
at  their  price.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  then  taking  in  our  friends 
from  Idaho — taking  in  their  lead  at  the  market  price  which  they  have 
made  for  that  purpose.  How  was  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
Smelthig  Company  sold  when  the  trust  was  formed?  Did  not  each 
snbscriwr  for  a  share  of  preferred  receive  a  share  of  common  as  a 
bonus?  Who  pays  the  freight  which  permits  the  bonus  to  sell  as  it 
recently  did  in  ^ew  York,  at  $lGr»  per  share!  The  common j)eopIe 
who  use  lead  in  solder  for  their  tin  dinner  cans,  for  tlie  roofing  on 
their  houses,  for  painting,  etc.,  etc. 

Very  respectfully,  James  E,  Pope. 


J.  w.  mma,  pittsbubq,  fa.,  advocates  the  aEDucTioK  of 

DITTIES  ON  LEAD  OBES  AHD  LEAD  BtTLUON. 

PrmBUBo,  Pa.,  December  19^  1908. 

H<m.  John  Dalzell,-M.  C. 

Some  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Dalzeli«:  I  have  noticed  by  the  papers  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  connection^fth  the 
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hearing  on  the  lead  schedule,  and  that  he  has  advocated  or  intimated 
his  company's  assent  to  a  reduction  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  on  re- 
fined lead,  leaving  it  at  13  cents,  but  that  they  want  no  reduction  on 
lead  imported  in  ore  or  bullion,  the  duty  on  the  lead  contents  of  which 
is  1^  cents  per  pound. 

In  thdt  connection  I  bee  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  November  25, 
in  whicli  I  made  a  plea  for  a  considerable  reduction  on  both  kinds 
of  lead,  and  suggested  that  about  half  of  present  rate  would  be  right. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  contained  in  ores  and  bullion  is  not  reduced, 
it  means  that  the  American  producers  of  lead  (and  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  the  principal  one)  can  continue 
to  take  the  same  toll  from  American  consumers  of  r^ned  lead  that 
they  have  taken  heretofore.  In  other  words,  substantiallv  no  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  consumers  of  lead  in  this  country  from  the  proposed 
tariff  revision. 

Mr.  Brush's  own  figures  show  that  he  considers  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  ample  protection  for  the  smelter,  because  he  is  willing  to  make 
the  figures  1^  cents,  as  now,  on  lead  contmts,  and  1|  cents  on  refined 
lead.  The  question  then  is,  Shall  the  mine  owner  alone  have  a  pro- 
tection of  l|  cents  per  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  on  lead  ?  I  can  see  no 
possible  theory  upon  which  so  large  a  protection  is  necessary  or  rk;ht, 
for  $30  a  ton  will,  in  my  opinion,  pay  the  cost  of  mining  three  or  four 
times  over. 

I  think  I  put  the  figures  about  where  they  ou^t  to  be  when  I 
suggested  in  my  letter  of  November  25  that  the  duty  on  lead  con- 
tained in  ores,  etc.,  should  be  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
($15  per  ton),  and  that  on  refined  lead  about  1|  cents  per  pound.  A 
slight  reduction  on  refined  lead  and  none  on  lead  ctmtained  in  ores 
win  not  be  satisfactory  or  fair  to  the  consumer,  and  will  not  in  actual 
practice  result  in  any  reduction  at  all.  I  hope  ^ou  will  use  your  in- 
fluence on  the  committee  to  bring  about  a  considerable  reduction  on 
both  items  of  the  lead  schedule,  as  suggested  by  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Standard  UxoraasonND  Cable  Co., 
J,  W.  Marsh, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


EDWABD  BBUSH,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  BEFHTINO 
COMFAHT.  OF  NEW  TORK  GITT.  FILES  STTPPLEKENTAL  STATE- 
MENT RELATIVE  TO  LEAD. 

New  Yoek,  December  £2, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  "Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  Wliile  in  attendance  in  giving  testimony  before  your 
committee  you  requested  that  I  would  send  you  the  cost  of  dellTering 
a  ton  of  ore  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  Kfexico.  I  explained  that 
these  costs  as  well  as  all  other  costs  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
local  situation.  However,  as  I  have  endeavored  in  all  my  testimony, 
I  have  either  selected  statements  and  costs  that  were  an  average  or 
typical.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  four  lead  ore  mines  which  are 
tne  largest  producers  of  lead  of  our  own  min^,^^|g|g(l^{^to  our 
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own  smdteis  in  Mexico.  I  find  that  the  cost  of  breaking,  stoking, 
timbering,  tramming,  and  hoisting,  which  is  all  of  the  direct  cost  of 
deUvering  ore  at  the  mouth  of  tne  mine,  in  the  case  of  one  mine 
amounts  to  81  cents  per  ton;  another,  $1  per  ton;  another,  $1.04  per 
ton;  and  other,  SI .48  per  ton.  Taeae  mines  produce  a  lead  ore 
averaging  from  5  to  14  per  ceat  lead. 

Pursuant  to  your  kind  request  to  write  anj  corrections  which  I 
desire  to  make  m  mj  testimony,  I  b^  to  state  that  on  page  5064  of 
my  testimony  you  will  find  that  I  stated  that  I  was  not  a  director  of 
the  United  Lead  Company.  I  find  that  my  name  is  on  the  list  of 
directors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  for  at  least  three  years,  and  at  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  was  a  director. 

I  fed  that  I  should  explain  also  with  reference  to  my  testimony  on 
page  5061^  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  all  of  our  lead  sofd  in 
the  West  is  sold  upon  the  exact  freight  difference,  as  I  therein  state, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all  brands  or  all  ouaUties  of  lead;  and,  in 
fact,  some  qualities  of  lead  requiring  mucn  additional  expense  in 
refilling  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  West  at  a  price  even  higher  than  the 
New  York  price  for  common  lead. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edward  Brubh. 


JOHV  B.  WnmELD,  07  FUEBI.O,  COLO.,  G0MFABE8  CAHASIAH 
ABD  AMEBICAV  PBICES  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  72,  ISOa. 

Watb  Axn  Means  Committee, 

Waskinffton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemsk  :  As  substantial  evidence  of  the  injustice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  present  duty  on  lead,  I  wish  to  draw  yoMV  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  resident  of  Canada  buys  his  white  lead  to 
beautify  and  preserve  his  house,  bam,  railroad  cars,  etc.,  at  4  cents 
per  pound — made  in  Germany — while  the  American  neiglibor  just 
across  an  imaginary  line  is  compelled  to  pay  6  to  G|  cents  for  an 
infoior  quality  of  the  same  common  necessity.  Wliy  ? 
Very  sincerely. 

John  B.  Win  field. 


WK.  T.  BABITTTK  ft  CO.,  HEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  THUTK  THAT  THE 
DUTY  ON  LEAD  SHOTJU)  BE  MATEBIALIY  SEDUCED. 

New  IIa^-en,  Conn.,  Deremhtr  HG^  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMmrEE, 

Waahington,'  D.  C» 

Gentlemen:  "We  are  writing  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the 
removal,  or  at  least  the  reduction,  of  the  present  high  tariff  on  lead. 
We  write  on  behalf  of  elect Eotypers,  as  that  is  our  business;  and  lead 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  electrotype  metal.  But  our  ex|)orienco 
is  shared  by  all  manufacturing  concerns  who  are  large  users  of  lead. 

Back  in  1897  we  bought  etectrotype  metal  at  4  ceiits  per  pound, 
and  there  vas  a  good  profit  on  it  at  that  price  both  for  the  lead 
miners  and  for  the  smelting  companies.   But  gradjii^i^i,yl^^O^>^ff 
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protection,  the  price  was  steadily  pushed  up,  till  in  1007  it  reached 
the  ruinous  figure  of  7^  cents  per  pound,  and  this  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  lead  trust,  shelterea  by  the  tariff,  could  squeeze  it  up 
to  that  figui'e — and  did.  Of  course,  the  smelting  and  refining  com- 
panies, for  the  most  part,  also  benefit  by  this  situation,  as  they  use 
the  high  price  of  lead  as  an  excuse  for  exorbitant  charges  of  their 
own.  The  panic  last  year  brought  the  price  down,  and  nervousness 
over  the  pres<'nt  tariff  agitation  is  keeping  it  down  to  a  fairly  reason- 
able figure — 4.8  to  5  cents  per  pound.  But,  should  the  present  tariff 
be  confirmed  by  you,  the  price  would  at  once  be  pushed  up  again  to 
the  old  extortionate  figures. 

For  us  electrotypers  this  is  a  serious  matter.  The  profits  in  our 
business  have  l)een  steadily  narrowing  for  years.  Our  wage  scale  has 
been  going  up  for  a  long  time,  and  we  can  not  reduce  this,  and  do  not 
want  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  electrotypes  has  not  gone 
up.  On  the  contrary,  sharp  competition  has  not  only  prevented  a 
rise  in  prices  of  our  product,  hut  has  actually  lowered  them,  and  to  a 
serious  extent;  and  we  can  not  raise  them  if  we  wish  to  continue  in 
business. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  changed,  and  should  be,  is  the  cost  of 
electrotype  metal,  and  this  can  come  about  only  through  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  lead.   AVe  are  looking  to  your  committee  for  relief  from 
B  burden  that  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  very  unjust. 
ResiJect fully,  yours. 

W.  T.  Babnuh  &  Co. 


THE  TTTAH  HDTE  OF£KAT0BS*  ASSOCIATIOK  SUBMITS  STATIS- 
TICS BEIATITE  TO  LEAD  AVD  ITS  FBODTTCTIOV. 

Washinotox,  D.  C,  December  £8,  1908. 

COMHITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  reports  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  "Mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  years  1800  to  1906,"  and  from  chart  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  United Statas  Geological  Survev.for  the  years  1898  to 
1907,  inclusive,  under  direction  Edward  W.  l*arker,  statistician  in 
charo;o  of  mineral  resources,  and  from  bureau  of  statistics,  State  of 
Utah,  and  from  market  quotations,  as  per  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  New  York  City: 

CHIEF   SOTTiCES,  RANK,  AND   PBODUCTIOX  OF  TJEAH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  YEAR  1907. 

Total  production,  SO^flGG  short  tons,  divided  as  follows: 


Par- 

nank. 

Toia.  1 

VbIob. 

.  age. 

Idaho   First... 

MtsMurl   Second. 

Utah   Third.. 

Colomdo   Fourth. 

Uiaoetlaneous  


33.7 
31.9 
10.2 
14.5 
3.7 


123.  mi 

]1G,«S 
SB,  157 
£2,M9 
13,511 


U3, 044. 46a  00 
12,347.723.00 
6, 270, 63a  00 
5,012,601.00 
1,433,183.00 


Total  I  [jg^ft  b?'y®P?«l^.«-M 
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Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  the  year  1907,  $106.50  per 
^ort  ton,  equal  to  5.325  cents  p>er  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  the  year  1907,  £19.034  per  long  ton, 
on  basis  exchange  $4.84,  equal  to  $82.26  per  short  ton,  equal  to  4.113 
cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  first  nine  months  of  1908, 
$S3.35  per  short  ton,  equal  to  4.167  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  tlie  same  period  was  £13.467  per  long 
ton,  equal  to  S58.20  per  short  ton,  equal  to  2.910  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead.  New  York,  4.3  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead,  London,  2.9  cents  per  pound  (£13  8s.  9d.,  equal 
to  £13.437,  at  $4-84). 

Average  price  lead,  1890-2,  in  New  York,  4.252  cents  i>er  pound. 

Average  price  lead,  1894-7,  in  New  York,  3.207  cents  per  pound. 

(N.  B. — 1893  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic.) 

Average  price  lead,  1898-1907,  in  New  York,  4.595  cents  per  jiound. 

Lcati  imports  into  ratted  Nfnfr*.  ti*""''"  If*!'^  -IXSH.  tnrlunirv. 

Pound*.  Value.        prior  i»t 

pDUDd. 

Ctm». 

OreaaddnBS   lOSiOOT.SM     12,902, 24«.(10  2.:3S 

Pip«iMib«re   M,2J«,5W         ao«,S«.00  3.331 

Sheets,  iMpe.  anci  shot   StS,974  24,3m.ai  4.(9 

XototherwiaB  specified   3,«n.0ft   

Tolil  >13D,ina,l74  3,TW,063.0D   

««S,40l  tons. 

Lead  I'xprtrtu  from  thr  Vnitcfl  ttlatrH,  yran  lHUO-IS!t*,  iwluHirf, 

Manufactures  of  lead  I-VW,  292.  00 

Pip",  bars,  aad  old  lead   .Noiu' 

Lead  imports  into  UniUd  States,  years  1^9^-1897,  inclusive, 
(N.  B.— Yw  18>3  abnormal  Iwcauac  of  panic.) 

roun-Is.  Value.        pn«'  [mt 

pUllli-l. 

On!'. 

Oiead  dran   146, 937,389     12, 201.  tw.  00  1  :,r, 

wp  and  ban   175, 321 ,  7*;     3,  *53.  .'■>a3.  oo         i  u: 

BMetl.  pipe,  and  sbOt   363,9HI  14,940.0()  4-14 

.Wothcririae  specified   2.fl7aoo   

Total  ,a3S2,C23,124   "vrajaB-Uu"  .  '  . . .~ 

 I  I  

a  181^2  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  lli94-1897,  ineUaive. 

^umfactnrM  (rf  lead   $095, 995 

Kgg,  bare,  and  old  lead   757, 546 

1. 753, 541 
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Leadimport*  into  United  Stata,  yean  JS98-1906,  indutive. 
(1007  sUttsUca  not  BTkllable.) 


rounds,    i  Valoe. 


'  price  per 
pound. 


I  Oku. 

Oratnddrom...                                                                    31,236,281  M.2S3.163.0O  j  2.0M 

Piftsanil  lian                                                                         8R.07S,M7  '  2,S06,2«e.0O  '  3.0S 

Stmts,  pfnp.  ud  Shot                                                               i,173,4U  50,(06.00 ,  4.267 

Not  othrrwln  Bpedfled   28,815.00  1  


Total  ftl07,474,3Sl  CB2^au0.00 


193,737  tons. 

Lead  exporttfnm  the  Unittd  States,  year$  1898-1906,  itulimve. 

Manufactures  of  lead   $4,197,223 

Pigs,  barB,  and  old  lead   623, 166 


Source*  and  quxmlitiet  of  import*  of  lead,  year  1906. 


4,  820, 3S9 


ReflDcl  pig  lend: 

United  Kingdom  

Gprmany  

OUwr  Europeaa  countrfn. 

Ova  and  bue  buUlmi: 

nrltbh  North  Amnlca . . . . 


South  America  

UlsceiUneous  othor  countrWa. 


Pounds. 

TotaL 

Taos. 

9,852.700 
2,006,360 
8,030,313 

15, 77*.  442 

7.m 

18,514,244 
133, 512,  .UG 
31S,265 

152,342.035 
147,462 

76,171 
» 

168,268,008 

S<,1H 

Of  the  above,  69,789,418  pounds  (34,895  tons)  was  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption,  valued  at  S1,73S,296. 

Summarij  of  general  statistict  lead  mduatry,  year  1906,  in  short  tont. 

Production,  350,153  tonii,  at  $114  per  ton  $39,917,442.00 

Imports  entered  for  consumption,  34,895  tons,  at  $114  per  ton   1, 738, 296. 00 


Exports  deducted. 


41, 655,  738.  00 
775,  776-  00 


Net  value  for  year   40,  879, 962. 00 

The  Unite<l  States  ranks  first  in  the  production  and  first  in  the  con- 
sumption of  lead,  producing  35.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  production 
and  consuming:  37  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

The  mines  of  Spain,  England,  and  Germany  furnish  the  bulk  of 
European  product  of  lead 

Average  prices  of  lend  and  silver,  1890  to  preaaU. 


ItBO-lSWa  

isw-ixyT  

lt«W-l«>7.  

l!N)S{flnil9inontbs). 
Present  price  


Lead,  per 

pound. 


Cent: 
4.252 
3.207 
4.  EOS 
4.167 
4.300 


SUT<er,per 
ounce. 


^6.71 
64.17 
C0.11 
53.84 
4B.87 


>  1893  VB>  an  abnonnal  Tear,  duo  to  panto. 
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Utah's  lead  production,  1907,  59,157  tons. 
Utah's  silver  production,  1907,  1 1 ,925.480  ounces. 
Repeal  of  tanff,  coupled  with  present  low  price  of  silver,  will  mean 
loss  to  the  State  of — 


I^,  60,000  tonfl  yearly,  at  $30  per  ton   $1, 800, 000 

Silver,  12,000,000  ounces,  at  14  cents  per  ounce   1, 680, 000 

3,480,000 

A  complete  shut  down  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  State  of — 

60.000  tons  lead  yearly,  at  $86  per  ton   95, 160, 000 

12.000,000  ounces  silver,  at  50  cents  per  ounce   6, 000, 000 

100,000  ounces  gold,  at  ^  per  ounce   2, 000, 000 

12,000,000  pounds  copper,  at  13  cents  per  pound   1, 510, 000 


14, 720,000 

and  would  throw  out  of  employment  10,000  men  directly  engaged 
in  the  lead  mining,  milling,  and  smelting  industry,  earning  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  $1,000— $10,000,000. 

And  men  in  alUed  employments,  such  as  railroads,  agriculture, 
merchandise,  assaying,  sampling,  and  coal  mining,  earning  an  aver- 
age yearly  wage  of  $1,200— $12,000,000. 

Mexico  produces  yearly  base  bullion  amounting  to  (1906,  89,497 
metric  tons)  80,000  short  tons,  and  annually  exportff^o  £1  Paso 
(Tex.)  smelter  about  150,000  tons  of  ore  averaging  15  per  cent  lead, 
producing  22,500  short  tons  of  lead  metal. 

Mexican  investments  in  mines  American  capital  is  upward  of 
$600,000,000. 

Coa  of  labor  xn  Mexiam  and  Ammean  lead  mine». 


MnlcsiL  AniMlcaii. 


abaftam  pwday  (t .  8.  monej-).  SI.OO  ii 

TtnndBHm  do....  .74  3,i« 

BbckanlUn  and  cvpenlen  do....  1.00  4.iin 

rndiMrii  do..  1.00  3.30 


Mine  labor  in  Spain  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  similar  labor 
in  Mexico. 

Many  lead  mines  in  Mexico  now  closed  could  be  reopened  with  a 
market  for  base  buUion. 
Mexican  lead  can  be  put  into  the  United  States  for  2\  cents  per 
und,  which  price  would  be  prohibitive  with  the  American  miner 
ring  the  present  low  price  of  silver  (about  50  cents)  to  contend 
with. 

Where  formerly  lead  was  considered  a  by-product,  it  is  now  the 
primary  metal  mined  for  in  Utah,  with  silver  as  the  by-product. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Utah  Mine  Operators'  ^Vshociation, 
H.  S.  Joseph,  Secretary, 
John  Dsbn,  President 
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THE  STANDABD  UNDEROROnKD  CABLE  C01CFAHY,  OF  PITTSBiniG. 
PA.,  SUBMITS  BBIEF  BELATZVB  TO  REDUCTIOH  OF  SUTT  OS 
LEAD  ASD  OTHEK  BAW  MATERIALS. 

PmsBUKO,  Pa.,  November  £5, 1908. 

Hon.  John  Dauobll,  M.  0., 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dalzell:  I  bare  just  learned  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  holding  hearings  on 
tariff  rerision  at  Washington,  with  respect  to  "  Metab,  and  mnnn- 
factures  of,"  to-day;  and  I  hasten  to  |pve  you  my  views  regarding 
such  manufactures  as  we  are  interested  in,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
arrive  in  time  for  consideration. 

I  inclose  a  list  of  articles  in  which  we  are  interested  either  as  manu- 
facturers thereof,  or  as  buyers  thereof  for  use  in  our  manufactured 
products. 

In  the  items  under  Xo.  450,  four  of  them,  137, 329, 176,  and  193,  we 
are  inteivsted  as  nmnufactuifrs;  and  upon  the  assumption  that  none* 
of  them  are  applicable  to  telegraph  or  other  electric  cables  having 
a  lead  cover  (lead  pii»)  over  the  same,  I  state  to  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  have  reasonable  protection  if  the  present 
schedules  were  retained  as  the  maximum  percentage  tariff,  and  a  flat 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  (i.  e.,  35  — 10  =  25 ;  45  — 10  35  per  cent) 
as  the  minimum  percentage  tariff  for  all  of  those  items  upon  which 
thfe  present  tariff  is  fixed  by  way  of  a  percentage;  with  no  change 
in  the  per  pound  addition  of  item  Ko.  137 ;  and  ue  following  chai^ 
in  item  No.  176,  copper  rods,  namely,  a  maximum  tariff  of  1^  cents 
"  manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f.,  45  per  cent." 

With  respect  to  telegraph  or  other  electric  cables  having  a  lead 
cover,  the  schedules  are  not  at  all  clear,  but  I  have  the  impression 
that  item  No.  329  is  meant  to  cover  lead-covered  cables,  when  taken 
in  combination  with  the  duty  on  lead  pipes  (par.  No.  182  of  the 
existing  tariff  act),  2A  cents  per  pound,  or  (par.  No.  193)  "lead 
manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f.,  45  per  cent.'* 

This  matter,  however,  ought  to  be  clarified,  and  it  can  be  done  by 
adding  to  the  items  numbered  450,  137,  and  329  the  words  "  If  lend 
covered,  add  to  the  duty  applicable  to  the  core  or  wires  inclosed 
therein  a  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound  of  lead  contained  in  the  lead 
cover,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  (see  item  No.  182  on  the  inclosed  sheet)  is 
reduced  as  hereinafter  suggested,  then  to  the  extent  of  sudi  reduction 
in  cents  or  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  the  2J  cents  per  pound  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  letter  should  be  reduced. 

I  desire  to  urge  a  r^uction  in  the  duty  on  lead  ore  (item  Na  181 
on  inclosed  sheet)  and  on  lead  in  bars,  pigs,  granules,  and  other  forms. 
The  figures  of  the  present  schedule  as  to  lead  are  entirely  unrea- 
sonable, excessive,  and  unfair.  Take  pig  lead,  for  example:  The 
duty  of  2|  cents  per  pound  has  often  within  my  own  business  expe- 
rience of  twenty-five  years  been  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  the  London 
price,  although  to-day  it  happens  to  be  only  50  per  cent  plus  c.  i.  f. 
Pig  lead  is  the  raw  material  of  manufacture  in  many  industries  and 
the  very  high  protection  which  it  now  enjoys  is  making  the  cost  of 
timshed  products  of  many  kinds  anywhere  fxota.  60  to  100  per  cent 
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higher  than  they  would  be  if  lead  were  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  it  should  be  ^ut  on  the  free  list  by  any  means,  because 
thehigh-priced  labor  in  mming  and  smelting  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  may  be  reminded  that,  so  far  as  the  use  of  pig  lead  is  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  export,  the  export  rebate  clause  pro* 
Tided  for  such  cases  in  the  Dingley  bill  gives  us  back  nearly  allthe 
duty  on  imported  lead,  and  this  is  a  wise  provision,  without  whidi 
the  anall  chance  which  we  now  have  of  combing  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  the  world's  markets  would  be  entirely  obliterate. 

But  notwithstanding  the  rebate  clause  in  the  Dingley  bill,  the  high 
duty  on  lead  (and  the  resultant  higher  prices  for  domestic  lead)  pro- 
dnoes  a  very  serious  handicap  to  all  American  manufacturers  of  goods 
for  export  containing  lead.  In  their  efforts  to  sell  such  goods  in  for- 
dgn  conntries  whose  tariff  laws  include  the  so-called  "  antidumping  " 
clause  (as  does  Canada)  they  are  confronted  by  the  provision  that 
goods  offered  in  that  foreign  country  at  a  lower  price  than  sold  for  at 
home  are  penalized  in  some  cases  to  the  full  extent  of  the  difference 
if  the  goods  are  of  a  class  that  are  also  produced  in  that  foreign  coun- 
tiy.  Hence  the  Dingley  rebate  is  of  no  use  under  these  circumstances, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  market  is  closed  against  us. 

Mt  su^estion  is  that  the  present  schedules  on  lead,  whether  in  ores, 
pig,  bars,  or  otherwise,  be  cut  approximately  in  half,  making  the  duty 
on  lead  contained  in  ores  about  tnree-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and 
the  duty  on  pig  lead,  bars,  granules,  etc,  1  to  1)  cents  per  pound. 

My  use  of  the  words  "  maximum  "  and  "  minimtun  has  reference 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Congress  might  decide  to  enact  a  tariff  bill 
containing  maxunum  rates  and  minimum  rates  (the  latter  for  trading 
or  reciprocal  uses),  such  as  the  German  tariff  laws  contain. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  use  vour  influence  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  ox  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JosKPii  W.  Marsh, 
V ite-Pri'nident  and  (Hetwral  Manntjer 

/Standard  J^hdertfmund  Ctdih  Co, 

P.  S. — All  the  items  on  the  inclosed  sheets,  to  which  I  have  not  re- 
ferred bv  number  in  this  letter,  are  materials  which  we  buy ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  the  "  raw  materials  "  of  our  manufacture,  and  T  have 
no  suggestion  to  make  regarding  any  of  these  except  for  what  I  have 
said  <Hi  the  subject  of  lead.  Of  course  the  tariff  should  not  be  in- 
creased (HI  any  of  those  articles. 

Yours,  J.  W.  M. 


Exhibit  A. 

PiTTSBvio,  Pa.,  yorember  2S,  ISOH. 

Pmr. 

4S4.  Asbestos,  nnmanafBctnred.  free. 

448.  Aabeetoe,  mannfactures  of,  25  per  cent 

464.  Acids,  muriatic,  free. 

1.  Acids,  snlpfanrie,  one-f6artb  cent  per  pound. 
03.  Aspbaltom,  crude,  not  dried  or  otherwise  manipalated  or  treated,  fIJSO 
per  ton. 

6.  Alccdwl,  wood  or  methyl,  20  per  cent  - 

9B.  Aapbaltmn,  molded  Into  blodcs  for  transportation,  j^  p^i^  t^.QQ^[^ 
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921.  Benzole,  as  coal-tar  product,  free. 

4C0.  Cable  core,  tel^raphlc,  of  copper  and  gntta-pendia ;  dutiable  as  gutta- 

lierclia  at  35  per  cent  ad  viiloiem. 
490.  Cable,  telegrapb,  If  old,  dutiable  at  SS  per  coit  ad  valoran. 
400.  Cable,  telegraph,  new,  as  gutta-percba,  at  36  per  cent 
137.  Cable,  telephone,  switchboard,  composed  of  copper  wire  coated,  etc,  rated 

on  size  of  wire  and  additional,  per  pound  1}  cents. 
329.  Cable,  all  others  according  to  materials  used  In  them,  dutiable  at  45  per 

cent 

302.  Cotton  yam,  carded,  warps  or  warp  yam.  In  singles,  wfaetber  on  beams  or 
in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  In  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread,  not 
colored,  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condUloa  of  Blngles, 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together,  on  all  nmnbcn 
up  to  and  tndndlng  No.  15,  per  pound,  3  cents. 

802.  Cotton  yam,  etc.,  exceeding  No.  16  up  to  and  including  No.  30;  par  nombw 
pw  pound,  one-flfth  cent. 

802.  Cotton  yam,  exceeding  So.  30,  per  number  per  pound,  one-fourth  cent. 

802.  Cotton  yam,  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yaras  to- 
gether, whether  on  beams  or  In  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  any  other 
form  except  spool  thread  of  cotton,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including 
No.  30,  per  pound,  6  cents. 

802.  Cotton  yam,  on  all  numbers  exceeding  No.  20  and  np  to  No.  80,  per  aum- 
ber  per  pound,  one-fourth  cent. 

802.  Cotton  yam,  exceeding  No.  79,  per  number  per  pound,  three-tenths  cent. 

032.  Copper,  In  Ingots,  bars,  pigs,  and  unmanufactured  forms,  free^ 

176.  Copper  rods,  2}  cents  per  pound. 

IBS.  Copi>er  wire.  Insulated  or  plain,  by  which  Is  meiint  articles  or  wares  not 
specially  provided  for  in  the  act,  cnmiwsed  wholly  or  in  part  of  copper,  and 
whether  [tartly  or  wholly  manufactured,  46  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

841.  Jute  burlap,  as  Jute  cloth,  not  exceeding  GO  Inches  In  width,  weighing  not 
less  than  6  ounces  per  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  flUlDg,  per  pound,  fire-el^ths  of  a 
cent  and  15  per  cent. 

811.  Jute  burlap,  as  Jute  cloth,  if  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  66  threads  to 
the  square  Inch,  per  iwund,  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  and  16  pa*  c«it. 

828.  Jute  yam,  ss.  700,  not  fluer  than  6  lea  or  number,  per  pound,  1  cent  and  10 
per  cent. 

328.  Jute  yam.  If  finer  than  6  lea  or  number,  35  per  cent. 

181.  Lead  ore,  1^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  contained  therein. 

182.  Lead,  In  bars  or  pigs  or  granules  or  any  form  not  specially  provided 

for,  2i  cents  per  pound. 
37.  Linseed  oil,  raw,  oiled  or  oxidized,  ])er  gallon  of  7i  pounds,  20  cents  pa 
gallon. 

IRi.  Mica,  unmanuftictured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  0  cents  and  20  per  cait. 
184.  Mica,  crude  or  trimmed,  12  cents  and  20  iter  cent. 
607.  Manganese,  oxide  of,  free. 
S22.  Oil,  coal,  crude  or  refined,  free. 
C26.  Oil,  china,  nut  or  wood,  free. 

402.  Paper,  rope,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  cmt 

605.  Ozokorite  mineral  wax,  free. 

648.  Rosin,  crude,  free. 

449.  Rubber,  reclaimed,  30  per  cent. 

<  7)  Rubber,  crude,  not  scheduled. 

614.  Talc,  free. 

6.  Tnic,  ground,  as  not  elsewhere  manuftictured  article  20  iwr  cent. 
683.  Tin,  in  ore  or  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  in  grain,  free. 
192.  Ztnc,  lu  blocks  or  pigs,  1}  cents  per  pound. 
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iiEAB  Ajuny  zmc  ores. 

[Paragnphs  ISl  and  014.] 

HOMER  L.  CLABE,  mrSSUBG,  FA.,  VBOES  FBE8EHT  DXTTT  OX 
I£AB  OBE  AND  A  DUTT  OH  ZDTC  OBE. 

PmsBtnto,  Pa.,  November  tS,  1908. 

Hon.  JosN  Dalzell,  M.  C. 

House  of  Repre»entative»y  Washington^  D.  0. 
Deak  Sib:  Being  interested  in  the  jiroduction  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
this  country,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  urge  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  have  continued  the  present  imiwrt  duty  on  lead  ore^  and 
to  have  provided  a  like  rate  of  duty  on  imported  ore  containing 
metallic  zinc  This  will  mean  very  much  to  all  producers  of  these 
ores  in  this  country.  Asking  your  kind  consideration  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  the  favor,  1  am, 

Sincerely,  yours,  Hoheb  L.  Clark. 

CSABLES  H.  KOEEIS,  DEHTER,  COIO.,  VRQES  EETEHTIOH  Of 
DUTY  OH  LEAD  AHD  PLACINO  OF  DUTY  OH  2atHC  ORE 

Denveb,  Golo.,  December  17^  1008, 
Hon.  Servko  Patnb,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Deab  Sm :  As  resident  manager  and  in  the  name  of  the  three  largo 
silver,  lead  and  zinc  mining  properties  located  in  Georgetown 
mining  district.  Clear  Creek  0)unty,  Colo.,  as  per  my  card  incIoKt-d, 
I  and  we  hereby  desire  to  enter  a  most  earnest  protest  in  rc^rd  to  the 
matter  of  reducing  tariff  on  lead  and  continuing  to  admit  zinc  ores 
free.  If  tliis  is  done,  the  ^at  silver-lead  mimng  industry  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  will,  in  our  estimation,  bm»)me  a  thing  of 
tlie  past,  and  in  connection  with  the  extreme  low  price  of  silver  will 
still  further  very  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  mine 
owners  and  still  more  thousands  of  working  miners  and  their  families, 
who%  interests^  I  trust  and  believe  you  and  your  committee  will  give 
due  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  H.  Morrts, 
Manager  Altura  Mining  and  Milling  Company  and  Other$. 


LEADTULE.  COIO.,  lOHERS  PROTEST  AOAIHST  REDUCTIOH  OF 
LEAD  DXmr,  AHD  ASK  FOR  DUTY  OH  ZIHC  ORES. 

Leadtille,  Colo.,  November  f5, 1908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Patne. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  aepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C.t 
On  behalf  of  Leadville,  one  of  the  greatest  mining  camps  this 
country  has  known,  and  whose  business  has  been  greatly  depressed  by 
the  low  prices  of  metals,  We  ask  your  committer  not  to  allow  any 
nefluction  in  the  tariff  on  lead,  antl  also  that  you  place  a  tariff  U]>on 
zinc  in  ores  and  spelter  so  that  minin;;  in  Colorado  may  be  stimulated 
and  helped.   Any  reduction  in  our  lead  tariff  will  have  the  effect  of 
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dosing  our  lead  mines  and  thereby  reduce  the  capacity  of  our  lead 
smeltcra  for  handling;  our  other  ores.  These  are  vital  needs  of  the 
mining  interests  of  Colorado  and  many  mines  are  now  operating 
without  profit,  relying  upnn  the  Reput^lican  tariff  to  bring  better 
prices  and  some  profit  in  the  very  near  future. 

Kenneth  L.  Fahnestock,  Charles  Cavender,  National 
comnutteemen  for  Colorado;  The  Ibex  Mining  Com- 
pany, A,  V.  Hunter,  president;  Jolin  F.  Campion, 
neral  manager  Wolcott  Minins;  Company;  Robert 
Estey,  f^eneral  manager  Dunkin  Mining  Company, 
and  Luema  Mining  Company;  Warren  F.  Page, 
eneral  manafjer  New  Monarch  Mining  Company; 
ames  B.  McDonald,  general  manager  International 
Mining  Company;  H.  M.  Shepard,  general  manager 
Iron  Chute  Mining  Company;  G.  H.  F.  Mever, 
general  manager,  chairman  Lake  County  Republican 
Committee. 

Letters  and  telegrams  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  Leadville  Light  and  Power  Co.,  the  Herald- 
Democrat,  Big  Chief  Mining  Company,  Sunday  Mining  Company, 
Rang()la  Mining  Companv,  Louisville  Mining  Company,  Evening 
Star  Mining  Comoany,  Iron  Silver  Mining  Company,  George  F. 
Campion.  John  A.  Ewing,  W.  K.  Bowden,  Leadville  Citizens'  Improve- 
ment Association,  Small  TIopos  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
Leadville  ConsoU(lAt''d  Mining  Comnany,  Fanny  Rawlins  Mining 
Company,  Boreeim  Mining  Comnany,  Interaational  Mining  Company, 
all  of  Leadville,  Colo. ;  A.  W.  Kopp,  Congress man-^loct,  Flatteville, 
Wis.;  Lead  and  Zinc  Miners'  Association,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 


LEAD,  LUMBER,  AND  SHINGLES. 

[Paragraphs  181, 104, 105,  and  208.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  November  £4f  i908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  llai/s  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
In  behalf  business  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Northwest  this 
chamber  protests  against  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  w.  himber,  shingles, 
and  lead. 

SeATTLH  ChAMBEE  COBfUEBOS. 


BADIUM. 

[Paragraph  183.] 

Washington,  November  SO,  1908. 

CHAIRHAy  COMMriTEB  ON  WaTS  A?n>  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herew^ith  a  letter  from  Prof.  Howard 
A.  Kelly,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  urging  that  radium  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  coimtry  free  of  duty. 

Respectfully,  J-  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury. 
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AsHwoRTH,  November  !B5,  1903, 
Honorable  Secretaby  or  the  Treasuky, 

Washington^  D,  O* 
Dear  Sib:  I  write  to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  radium  into 
this  countiy  without  duty,  and  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  why  duty  is 
placed  cn  radium?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  f|ui- 
n  n>  was  ccnsidercd  to  be  some  years  ago — that  is  to  say,  a  blood  itix 
of  the  -worst  kind.  It  is  excocdin^^ly  important  to  the  physicians  of 
this  coTintry  to  be  able  to  get  radium  at  the  loa.*it  price  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  patitnta.  I  nave  recrntly  had  to  pay  S1,000  for  10  mil- 
ligrams; a  large  part  of  this  went  to  pay  duty.  I  am  making  this 
inquiry  because  I  want  more  radium.  A  prompt  reply  would  be 
appreciated. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Howard  A.  Kelly, 

Pro/e««or  oj  Gynecology,  Johns  IJopkijis  IIoRpital, 

Baltimore,  Md, 


SELENIUM. 

[Paragraph  183.] 

PirrsBCHO,  Pa.,  November  22^  2908* 

Hon.  John  Dat^zell, 

House  of  RepresentativeSy  Washington,  D.  0.: 
Severnl  of  our  manufacturers  are  users  of  selenium  metal  and 
would  like  to  have  it  on  free  list.  It  is  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Daniel  C.  Kifley. 


MICA. 

[Paragraph  1S4.] 

V.  TAHCE  BBOWH,  ASHEVUXE,  H.  C,  CLAIMS  THAT  A  HEW 
CLA8SIFICATI05  FOS  KICA  IS  HECESSABY. 

Abhville,  N.  C,  Novemhvr  5/,  2908, 

CoMionxE  OK  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
GE3STL.EMEN Mica  fit  for  commerce  is  being  miiiod  in  throe  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States:  In  the  Northeast  in  Xew  llampsliirc,  Ver- 
mont, and  Maine.  In  the  West  in  North  Dakota.  In  tlie  South  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  western  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 

The  production  in  the  two  latter  sections  has  increased  the  past 
five  years,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes  for  electrical  nsii  and 
in  scrap  for  grinding  purposes. 

This  increase  is  because  the  present  duty  is  6  cents  per  poiuid  and 
SO  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  material.   AVittiout  tliis  duty  the 

Srincij>al  competition  would  be  from  India,  where  there  an;  largo 
eposits  and  extensive  mines  in  operation,  and  where  the  lalH)r  cost 
is  zrom  6  cents  to  15  cents  per  day,  whereas  our  labor  cost  i^  from  $1 
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to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  factories  where  the  mica  is 
sheeted  and  cut,  and  some  women  are  employed,  from  65  cents  to  $2 
per  day. 

The  present  dutjr  is  12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cut  mica,  but  this  is  being  evaded  a  ffreat  deal  by  what  we  consider 
a  wrong  construction  of  the  words  in  the  paragraph.  This  wording 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  more  definite  the  distinction  between 
what  should  pay  C  cents  per  pound  and"  what  sliould  pay  12  cents 
per  pound.  Kven  then  there  will  be,  as  now,  practically  no  protec- 
tion on  the  larger  and  more  valuable  sizes  of  sheet — i.  e.,  anything  sell- 
ing in  the  market  above  about  35  cents  per  pound,  and  considering 
the  difference  in  labor  values,  the  ad  valorem  duty  sliould  be  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

We  therefore  ask  the  committee  that  they  arrange  the  wording  of 
the  tariff  so  that  the  difference  between  the  manunctured  sheet  and 

the  unmanufactured  or  crude  sheet  may  be  definitely  and  more  easily 
determined ;  and  also  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  considerably  raised. 

If  this  is  done,  the  development  of  the  deposits  in  this  country 
will  quickly  meet  all  demands  and  employ  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  sections  above  mentioned  and  in  the  cities  where  the 
material  is  rehandlod. 

W.  Vance  Browk. 


THE  LATTRENTIBE  MICA  CO.,  nTTSBTTRQ.  PA..  TEINES  CAKABIAV 
AHBES  MICA  DOES  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  AMESICAK  MICA. 

PrrrsBuRG,  Pa.,  November  17, 1908. 

Hon.  Seheno  E.  Pavne, 

Chaii-man  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  liejrre^eiitat'ivfs^  Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Laurontide  Mica  Company  (Limited),  which  is  the 
mica  minini:;  and  manufacturing  department  of  the  Westingliouse 

Electric  and  Manufacturing  Compnnv,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  operating 
extensively  in  Custer,  S.  Dak.,  Lincx)in.  !N'ebr..  and  Ottawa,  Domin- 
ion of  Canado,  desires  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
respecting  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  (phlogopite) 
and  India  or  other  foreign  clear  or  white  mica  (moscovite).  "We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  under 
discussion  the  Canadian  amber  mica  was  represented  as  a  substitute 
for  the  American  product  and  was  classified,  valued,  and  duties  im.- 
posed  accordingly.  However,  this  oction  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  as  anibtT  mica  is  not  found  in  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  prntect  any  American  miner  or  manufactui-er,  as 
this  particular  grade  of  mica  is  used  by  the  electrical  industry 
for  a  different  purpose  altogether  from  (hat  of  musoovite,  or  clear 
white  mica,  and  does  not  displace  the  latter  to  any  great  extent. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  condition  affecting  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  of  clear  white  mica  (muscovite),  which  is  found 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  in  very  many  of  our  States,  and  is 
as  yet  not  fully  developed. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  B.  Sterrett,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  you  will  find  valuable  information 
concerning  muscovite  and  its  occurrence  in  various  localities  lof  onr 
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own  country,  and  a  description  of  our  operations  in  South  Dak(^ 
And  as  we  are  the  largest  miners  of  this  grade  of  mica  in  the  United 
Stat^,  and  are  endeavoring  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  material, 
we  feel  that  onr  business  is  being  jeopardized  by  foreign  omnpetition. 
This  is  due  in  part  from  the  bet  that  the  Treasuir  Departmoit  has 
ezercUed  unusual  diligence  in  increasing  the  values  of  Canadian 
amber  mica,  which  is  not  in  competition  wholly  with  domestic  mica 
muscovite),  and  has  neglected  to  place  proper  values  and  rate  of 
ut^  on  clear  or  white  mica  (muscovite),  principally  from  India, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  imp<^rtea  into  this  country  at  a  low 
value,  consequently  aiding  the  foreign  miner  and  the  American 
broker,  and  tnus  making  it  a  hardship  upon  the  American  miner  and 
consumer.  As  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  India  is  from  5 
to  8  cents  i>er  day,  competition  by  American  producers  under  present 
conditions  is  almost  impo^ible. 

Every  pound  of  muscovite  mica  imported  from  India  or  other  for- 
eign country  displaces  the  same  quantity  of  American  product  of  the 
same  quality. 

Referring  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  (phlogo- 

Eite),  we  are  not  prepared  to  ask  that  this  grade  of  material  should 
e  admitted  duty  free,  but  we  do  believe  that  there  should  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  by  all  concerned. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Laubenttoe  Mica  Compant  (LtMrnD), 
\f.  J.  IjOnomobs,  Vice-PretidetU. 


TASI01TS  AXEBICAN  FBODUCEBS  OF  HICA  SUOOEST  A  HEW 
GLASSIFICATIOn  FOK  THIS  A&XICIE. 

Washixoiok,  D.  C,  November  25, 1908, 
Comrmas  on  Ways  and  Meaxs, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentuemkn  :  We  suggest  the  following  change  of  wording  to  make 
more  dear  a  subject  which  is  now  in  conflict  between  the  GovernnKMit 
and  the  importers.   We  suggest  the  increase  in  tariff  to  enable  the 
American  producer  to  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign  mica : 

Proponed  paracraph  1S4.  Mica,  uninaniifactnred  or  rouKhly  tbniiib-trinimed 
only,  6  ceatB  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  od  valorem;  mica,  tuaaufactured  in  any 
form,  or  knife  or  sbear  or  machine  trimmed,  or  cut  to  pitttem,  or  split  to  thkrk- 
iiess  of  less  ttaon  five  one-thousandtlu  of  an  tncb,  12  crats  per  ponud  and  40  per 
cent  ad  Tak>rem. 

SespectfiUly  submitted. 

Abhevillb  BIica  Co., 

AsheoiUe,  I^,  0, 
W.  Vance  Bbown. 
The  Gbkat  Southebn  Mica  Co., 

Clevelandj  Ohio, 

Hubert  11.  Ward. 

BuCHAKAN  &  GRINDSTAn*. 

B.  C.  Geindstoit. 
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SIATEXXHT  KADE  BT  W.  VANCE  BBOWH,  OF  ASHETHLE.  H.  C. 
BEFBESENTIHO  THE  ASHETULE  MICA  COlCFAn. 


Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Ward  has  so  veil  said  wliat  ve  figured  on  saying 
that  tliere  is  very  little  for  me  to  say,  except  perhaps  to  answer  a 
question  or  two  that  yon  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Vliere  are  you  mining? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  mining,  sir.  I  am  dealing  in  mica  in  Korth 
Carolina ;  but  I  repn^sont  a  lot  of  the  small  miners  down  there.  They 
are  nlinoKt  all  men  of  ^imatl  means,  ranging  fran  $100  to  $1,000;  that 
is  about  what  they  operate  on. 

Mr.  (triogs.  Are  tiiey  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  at  all  lately,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  low  lately? 

Mr.  Brown.  AVithin  the  last  twelve  months.  There  are  one  or  two 
men  who  have  been  operating  and  making  a  little  money ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiuGGS.  Prior  to  the  last  twelve  months  they  did  make  money? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  only  one  or  two  of  them.  I  am  a  dealer.  I 
am  not  a  miner  at  all,  sir,  at  present. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  how  to  make 
money,  were  they  not? 

BIr.  Brown.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  happmed  to  strike  m 
ridi  enough  pocket  so  that  it  paid  them  at  that  time. 

Tlie  AcTiKO  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  Proceed,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  a  sngg^tilon  made  here  to  the  effect 
that  a  specific  duty  on  mica  take  the  place  of  the  20  per  cent  or  the 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  have  here  just  a  short  note  of  how  that 
might  be  done,  although  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  40  per  cent  nd 
valorem,  because  that  would  cover  it.   And  for  fear  that  idea  will 

Srevail,  I  should  like  to  put  this  in  as  a  suggestion  of  how  it  could  be 
one  as  a  specific  duty.  [Reading:] 

Mica  unmanufactured  or  rougbly  tbtinib-trtmmed  only— 

That  is  a  slight  change ;  and  I  hope  you  will  change  the  wording  of 
that  so  that  we  will  have  no  more  dispute  as  to  what  mica  shall  pay 
6  cents  and  what  shall  pay  12  cents.  That  is  our  only  salvation. 
That  6  cents  a  pound  difference  is  the  only  thing  that  is  keeping 
North  Carolina  together.  [Keading:] 

0  cents  per  pound,  and  a  further  spectBc  duty  of  2  coits  per  pound  for  every 
BQuare  lucb  of  area  surface.   Mica  luaoufactured  lu  any  form — 

And  I  want  this  changed  so  as  to  include  cut  or  trimmed  mica  by 
changing  those  words  "  cut  or  punched." 
Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Brown,  you  saw  those  two  pieces  of  mica  held  up 

by  the  gentleman  just  now? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Both  of  those  pieces  were  square? 
Mr.  Brown.  Not  quite  square. 
Mr.  Griggs.  One  of  those  was  not  quite  square. 
Mr.  Brown.  Yp=.  sir. 


Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  that  just  as  much  uncut  mica  as  that  [indi- 
cating] ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Just  as  much  uncut  mica?  No,  dr;  not  at  all.  We 
maintain  that  it  is  not.  At  the  time  this  duty  vas  put  into  effect,  iu 
1897,  there  was  no  such  

Mr.  Griogs.  It  was  not  squared  for  any  particular  purpose? 

Mr.  Bbown.  It  is  squared  so  as  to  get* rid  of  the  waste  that  would 
be  on  it.  That  is  the  contention  of  tlie  domestic  producers,  that  that 
is  an  evasion  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  around  paying  on  this  much 
waste? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  refer  to  this  piece  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  f ramers  of  that 
tariff  to  only  put  6  cents  a  pound  on  that  untrimmed  material,  and 
twice  as  much  duty  on  the  cut  mica,  which  is  like  the  piece  you  held 
np  there  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  can  not  understand,  unless  it  is  prepared  for  the 
market,  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  uncut. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unprepared  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  market  takes  it  in  so  many  different  forms, 
though. 

IVfr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  bnt  I  mean  unprepared — ^like  this, 
for  instance  [indicating]- 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  sir,  they  are  bringing  in  mica  to-day  cut  exactly 
like  that  as  uncut  mica,"  by  leaving  a  scribe  mark  around  the  edge 
to  indicate  to  the  appraiser  that  it  still  has  to  be  cut  a^in,  and  tliey 
are  not  actually  cutting  it  again.  They  are  shipping  it  direct  to  the 
electrical  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Orioos.  The  only  question  in  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  whether  it  had  to  be  cut  aeain  or  not. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  cut  again.  It  may 
be  in  one  or  two  instances  or  it  may  not  be;  and  they  are  bringing 
it  in  under  the  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  the  reason  our 
domestic  people  who  handle  this  mica  wish  to  have  that  clause  made 
definite  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  If  you  see  fit  to  do  so,  make  it  1  cent 
a  pound;  but  make  it  definite,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  com- 
peting against  We  do  not  know  now  whether  we  can  quote  a  man 
on  the  basis  of  a  12-c^t  duty  or  a  6-cent  duty  when  we  are  competing 
with  an  importer,  and  he  ''gets"  as  every  time.  So,  to  make  it 
plainer,  we  suggested  in  that  paper  and  in  this  paper: 

"  Mica  manufactured  in  any  form,  cut  or  punched,  or  trimmed  in 
or  to  any  shape  or  any  pattern,  or  split  to  a  thickness  of  less  than 
five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  12  cents  per  pound." 

Then  they  can  not  evade  the  duty  as  they  are  now  doing,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  6  and  12  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  can  understand  how  that  would  be  important. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  think  soriou<!ly 
of  that  matter,  because  that  is  the  onlv  thing  that  has  kept  (he  tmrfe 
up_that  6  and  12  cents  a  pound.  The  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
has  not  amounted  to  anything.  They  have  evaded  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  until  it  does  not  amount  to  anything;  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  we  would  like  to  have  it  a  specific  duty  equal  to  the  20  per  cent 
ad  Tslcnnm  that  we  had  before,  but  to  have  the  specific  duty  worded 
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in  such  a  way  that  any  appraiser  could  appraise  the  true  value.  Then 
we  would  know  exflctly  that  he  was  paying  his  duty,  and  we  could 
bid  on  that  price:  but  we  can  nut  do  it  to-day  because  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are.    |  Kcading:] 

And  a  further  iqitfirit*  duty  of  4  cents  jier  {loand  for  every  Minare  Inch  of  am 
■orface. 

That  4  cents  alM)ve  the  2  cents  would  take  cnre  of  the  labor  which 
we  have  to  pay  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  fur  cutting  it. 

Mr.  (jRincs.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rate  from 
India  to  New  York? 

Mr.  linowx.  I  have  not  actually  seen  it  in  writing,  sir;  but  it  is 
from  15  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Gnicds.  And  a  dollar  and  a  half  from  North  Carolina! 

Mr.  Bkown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  it  is  $3.20  fur  all  of  our  cut 
mica  to  New  York;  but  it  only  ought  to  be  $1.08, 

Mr.  Giuocs.  One  dollar  and  8  cents? 

Mr.  Urown.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  discrimination. 

Mr.  (iniGcs.  That  is  only  the  first-class  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  dollar  and  8  cents  is  tlie  first-class  rate. 

Mr.  Oitictis.  I  say,  that  is  only  the  first-class  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  the  Southern  Railway  charge  us  three  times 
first  class  on  mica  down  here,  but  the  railroads  up  here  charge  only 
first  class;  so  that  these  importers  have  another  point  there  that  hu 
not  been  brought  before  you,  because  it  is  a  railroad  matter. 

Mr,  (iRiGGS.  You  had  better  get  after  them. 

Mr.  BnowN.  AVe  ore  after  them,  sir;  but  they  have  been  ahead  of 
us  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  hope  you  may  overtake  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 


ASHEmiE  (V.  C.)  XICA  CO.  FILES  SUFPIEIIEHTAL  BBEEF  OF- 
EOSINO  An  BEDircnOH  OF  TAEIFF  OH  KICA. 

AsHETiLLE,  N.  C,  November  S8, 1908, 
Chairman  CoHMrrraE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib:  On  behalf  of  the  mica  miners  in  the  Southern  States, 

and  after  hearing  the  requests  and  arguments  of  the  importers  and 
built  up  mica  (micanite)  manufacturers  to  your  committee  to  put  on 
the  frpe  list  or  materially  reduce  the  duty  on  the  Canadian  amber 
mica,  we  wish  to  add  to  our  statements  made  to  you  and  to  the  brwf 
we  filed  the  following  facts: 

The  Canndian  amber  mica  is  used  entirely  in  the  electrical  trade 
and  in  this  line  competes,  under  the  present  tariff,  successfully  with 
the  domestic  mica.  For  only  one  particular  electrical  purpose  is  it 
essential  and  better  than  the  domestic  mica.  This  is  for  insulation 
between  the  copper  bars  in  commutators.  For  all  other  insulation 
the  domestic  production  is  being  used  successfully.  This  variety  of 
mica  (Canadian  amber)  is  found  in  large,  usually  rich,  pockets  in  soft 
rock,  and  is  mined  generally  in  open  quarry  work,  so  that  it  is  very 
much  more  cheaply  produced  than  the  domestic  variety,  with  wages 
about  the  same.   As  the  principal  mines  in  Canada  are  owned  Dy 
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the  larger  electrical  manufacturing  companies.  .  The  lai^r  importers 
of  mica  and  the  micanite  (built  up  mica)  manufacturing  companiea 
or  by  parties  largely  interested  in  these  companies.  Any  reduction 
of  the  present  tariff  would  be  to  their  interest  without  reducing  the 
price  of  the  article  in  which  it  was  used  by  any  appreciable  amount. 
Tliere  would  be  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Umted  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States  would  be  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  electrical  trade. 

We  trust  therefore  you  will  give  full  consideration  to  the  plea  we 
have  made  in  the  interest  of  the  American  miner  for  protection,  both 
as  against  the  Canadian  amber  product,  as  well  as  the  product  of 
India. 

Yoursj  respectfulty, 

AsHEviLLE  Mica  Compant, 
Great  Southern  Mica  Company, 
W.  Vancb  Bbown, 
B.  C.  Gbindstaff. 


WABBEH  W.  XOOBEHEAD,  AHSOVEE,  VASS.,  OPPOSES  THE  SE- 
DITCTZOX  OS  BEKOTAL  OF  XICA  BUTT. 

Andotei,  Mass.,  November  S7, 1908. 

Hon.  William  K.  Patne,  ' 

Clerk  Committee  of  Way$  and  Means,  Wtuhington^  D.  C* 

Deab  Sib  :  As  a  geologist  I  have  been  all  over  tlie  New  Hamp<:hire 
mica  belt  on  foot  and  am  familiar  with  the  industry.  The  American 
mines  (including  not  only  North  Carolina,  but  New  Hampshire, 
South  Dakota,  and  Colorado)  sre  conducted  by  small  companies. 
These  produce  considerable  revenue  for  their  stockholders,  and  the 
landowners,  chiefly  native  mountaineers  of  original  American  stock, 
profit  to  eonsiderable  extent  At  the  present  duty  on  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  mica  these  miners  and  landowners  are  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  four  or  five  mica  districts  of  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  total  number  of  persons  so  employed  I  could  not  state  pre- 
cisely, but  opine  that  3,000  or  4,000  are  so  engaged.  The  total  value 
of  the  indu.stry  is  something  like  $1,000,000  per  year.  It  is  truly  a 
small  American  industry  and  deserving  of  support  by  retaining  the 
present  duty  on  mica. 

So  far  as  my  travels  extend  through  tlie  mica  belt  the  people  and 
the  miners  both  are  all  in  favor  of  the  duty.  Tlie  only  opposition  is 
frcm  powerful  corporations,  such  as  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  Westinghouse  interests.  At  least  so  men  of  these  companies 
informed  me  last  summer. 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  industry  are  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  removal  of  the  duty  will  cause  every  American  mine  to  cense 
operations,  for  our  people  can  not  compete  against  the  natives  of 
India.  Removal  of  the  duty  will  please  the  two  large  electrical  com- 
panies and  the  British  owners  of  toe  Indian  mines. 

B^ipectf  ully  submitted. 

WaBBEN  K.  MbORBKEAD. 
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EON.  H.  S.  BOTTTELL.  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  GEOBaE  B.  HUES, 
VEWBALE,  H.  C,  RELATIVE  TO  MICA. 

Kewdale,  N.  C,  December  Sy  190S. 

Hon.  IT.  S.  BouTELt^ 

M'aahinf/ton,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  yon  in  regard  to  t!ie 
duty  on  mica.  It  is  not  as  high  as  in  my  jiiJgniont  it  should  lie. 
There  was  $1,000,000  produced  in  this  country  in  1807,  and  $2,000,000 
imported.  The  duty  is  too  low  and  is  also  evaded.  I  am  a  Ghicngo 
man  engaged  here  in  mica  mining,  and  we  have  to  pay  almost  ten 
times  as  much  for  laborers  here  as  they  do  in  India,  from  which  coun- 
try lar^e  quantities  of  mico  are  imported.  I  have  received  letters  from 
the  solicitor  of  the  customs  department  at  New  York  asking  if  I 
would  appear  before  the  board  of  appraisers  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  cut  and  uncut  mica,  and  m  his  letters  he  said  there  was 
no  provision  for  expenses,  and  I  would  have  to  bear  my  own.  I  have 
agreed  to  go  on  to  New  York  or  Boston  at  any  time  upon  ten  days' 
notice.  Now  that  the  popular  demand  is  for  tariff  revision  and  the 
duty  will  have  to  be  reduced  on  some  articles,  it  seems  to  me  it  wonld 
be  nothing  more  than  just  to  raise  it  on  mica,  as  it  must  be  raised  on 
some  articles  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government. 
If  this  should  appeal  favorably  to  you  and  you  desire  any  informa- 
tion which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me,  and 
I  will  cheerfully  comply.  Don't  you  think  we  done  well  in  electing 
three  Kepublicans  to  Congress  ana  cutting  down  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  this  rock-bound  old  State? 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  D.  Mius. 

A.  0.  SCHOOHHAEER,  HEW  TORE  CITT,  THUVKS  THAT  THE 
PRESEHT  TARXTT  OH  MICA  SHOBLB  BE  REDUCED. 

Kew  YonK,  December  77, 1908. 
CuATR^icAN  Ways  and  Means  Comsitttee, 

House  of  liepreitentativeSy  ^Yashinffton^  D.  G. 

Drar  Sir:  I  am  an  importer  of  both  Canadian  amber  mica  and 
India  white  mica;  I  am  also  a  deoler  in  white  mica  mined  in  New 
Hanipshii-e  and  North  Carolina.  I  am  not  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  mines  in  Canada,  India,  or  in  this  country,  simply 
acting  as  a  merchant,  buying  and  selling. 

My  business  is  principally  with  the  electrical  trade;  I  6nd  that  this 
trade  reciuires  mica  with  certain  qualities  which  are  found  more 
largely  in  the  white  India  and  the  (Canadian  amber  mien,  and, 
naturally,  prefer  these  micas,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  higher  prices  for 
these  miens  in  preference  to  tlie  domestic  mica. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  duty  on  all  mica  imported 
into  the  States,  either  from  India  or  from  Canada.  I  admit  that 
amber  mica  is  not  found,  except  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  States, 
and  that  we  must  depend  upon  Canada  for  this  mica ;  but  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  the  electrical  manufacturers  to  have  amber  mica 
for  their  use,  I  do  not  Iwlieve  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  it  in  free  of  duty, 
as  there  is  considerable  mica  mined  in  Canada  of  a  very  light  color. 
This  is  called  amber,  but  it  wouhl  pass  as  white  mica,  and  come  into 
competition  with  our  domestic  mica;  then  there  woi^t^^^^^istant 
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difficulties  to  the  customs  in  deciding  which  wns  amber  and  which 
white  mica,  causing  constant  disputes  over  this  question.  Tliere 
would  also  be  the  danger  of  mica  sliip|)ed  fram  India  to  Canada  and 
brouf^ht  iuto  this  country  fi-ee  of  duty;  so  I  ask  that  a  duty  be  laid 
on  all  Canadian  mica,  either  white  or  amber.  If  duty  should  be  re- 
moved from  amber  mica,  then  I  think  that  all  mica,  no  matter  what 
its  color  or  its  source,  should  be  entered  free — there  should  be  no 
discrimination. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  India  mica  should  bo  subject 
to  a  duty.  I  will  pass  over  that. 

As  stated  above,  I  think  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  mica  im- 
ported into  the  States,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  present  tariff;  I  believe  in  a  specific  duty  on  mica,  omitting 
tlie  present  ad  valorem  duty.  This  latter  is  a  source  of  disputes,  as  it 
is  diihcult  to  establish  a  market  value,  as  the  price  of  mica  dciK'inls 
upon  its  size.  So  I  think  that  the  specific  duty  should  vary  as  the 
»ze;  the  larger  sheets  of  mica,  being  the  more  expensive,  should  bear 
the  higher  rate. 

I  would  suggest  the  following:  On  nil  uncut  mica — that  is,  mica 
in  irr^ilar  ^apes,  whether  it  is  tliumb  trimmed,  knife  trimmed,  or 
sickle  trimmed  (terms  that  are  known  to  the  trade),  but  that  is  not 
cut  to  anv  exact  size — if  it  will  cut  C  to  12  square  inches,  6  cents  per 
pound;  it  it  will  cut  11  to  15  square  inches,  10  cents  per  pound;  if  it 
will  cut  IG  to  25  square  inches,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  it  will  cut  20 
to  35  square  inches,  20  cents  per  pound;  if  it  will  cut  30  square  indies 
and  over,  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  above  would  be  about  what  the  present  ad  valorem  duties  are 
and  would  mean  a  reduction  of  about  6  cents  per  pound,  the  present 
qpeciGc  duty. 

On  all  mica  that  mav  be  cut  to  anv  exact  size — by  exact  size  I 
mean  a  definite  size,  such  as  2  by  3  incnes,  2-^  by  3fV  inches,  etc.«  in 
whicli  all  the  sides  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  each  other — on  all  mica 
that  may  be  cut  in  rectangular  form,  having  special  reference  to 
mica  known  in  the  trade  as  "  square-trimmed  mica,"  on  any  mica  that 
is  cut  or  stamped  to  any  pattern  or  to  washer  or  disk  form,  if  it  will 
measure  0  to  10  square  indies  or  under,  7^  cents  per  pound ;  11  to  15 
square  inches,  15  cents  per  pound;  IC  to  25  square  inches,  22|  cents 
|>er  pound;  2G  to  35  square  inches,  SO  cents  per  pound;  3G  square 
mches  and  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

On  mica  films  or  splittings,  the  same  duty  as  on  cut  mica. 

On  powdered  mica,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  O.  ScHOONMAKHB,  ImportcT, 


C  W.  BinOESOV  ft  SOH,  PUrXTBEE,  H.  C.  CLAIM  THAT  THS 
FBBSEHT  miTT  OV  UICA  SHOULD  BE  BETAIHED. 

FuTUTitEE,  N.  C.,  December  10, 1908. 
Wats  akd  Meakb  Oommtttee, 

Gentlemen  :  We  write  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  or  taken 
off  of  mica  ffre«t  harm  will  be  done  the  poor  class  of  people  in  wes* 
em  North  C«r(dina  and  other  southern  sections  that  |>rod|^^^^ 
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We  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  hnve  the  tariff  on  mica 

retained  at  its  present  mnrk. 

In  most  cases  the  producers  of  mica  are  of  the  poorer  cla?s,  while 
those  consuming  it  are  in  most  cases  the  money  chiss,  and  for  tliis 
Mason,  if  for  no  other,  we  trust  the  tariff  may  be  retained. 
Youi-s,  truly, 

G.  W.  BoRLEsox  &  Sox. 

WAT80V  BBOTHEBS,  BOSTOH,  MASS.,  SUBMIT  STATEMEHTS 
BELATIVE  TO  CHAHGE  OF  RATES  OH  MICA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  28, 1908. 

Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrTEE, 

House  of  Representativea,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentle.mrn:  Ranking  probably  second  largest  importers  of  raw 
mica  for  general  trade,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  follows  in  the  mat- 
ter of  puq)()sed  tariff  revision  as  applied  to  pari^aph  184,  act  1897, 
which  relates  to  mica: 

1.  We  favor  the  removal  of  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

2.  We  favor  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  rates,  namely,  6 
cents  per  pound  on  uncut  mica  and  12  cents  per  pound  on  cut  mica. 

Our  reasons  for  favoring  the  ramoval  of  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per 
cent  are: 

(a)  Ad  valorem  duty  is  primarily  intended  for  protection  of  the 
domestic  firtiele.  Facts  prove  that  domestic  production  has  not  been 
materially  aided  nor  increased.  Those  operators  desiring  to  sell  stock 
certificates  naturally  favor  the  duty.  Domestic  supply  can  not  meet 
demand.  The  mica  does  not  rank  nrst  class  in  all  respects.  Deposits 
of  desirable  pa>ang  mica  are  scarce  in  United  States  of  America,  as 
thorough  search  proves.    Protection  can  not  alter  fact. 

(6)  Market  value  to  which  ad  valorem  duty  relates  is  a  fluctuating 
factor.  Customs  authorities  use  methods  to  determine  same,  and 
are  many  times  far  remote  from  true  value.  Purchase  price  ought 
to  constitute  the  base  upon  which  ad  valorem  dutv  be  assrased. 
Because  it  is  not  results  in  the  maintenance  of  a  board,  of  appraisers, 
and  they  are  overcrowded  with  protests  and  reappraisements 
annually.  These  in  the  larger  part  relate  to  the  question  on  what 
should  ad  valorem  duty  be  levied.  -This  system  is  a  heavy  expense 
on  the  Government;  also  puts  the  importer  at  considerable  loss  of 
time,  expense,  and  he  has  to  wait  for  a  decision  before  he  can  secure 
the  merchandise  involved.  The  fact  that  one  mercliant  may  sell  at 
different  prices  to  different  buyers,  whose  financial  standings  may 
differ,  seems  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  nor  that  one  hnyer  may  tie 
able  to  trade  better  thim  another. 

(c)  Specific  duties  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  12  cents  per  pound, 
as  stated  above,  return  to  the  Government  a  fair  revenue  and  an 
equitable  one  to  the  importer,  and  fulfills  the  purpose  of  a  specific 
duty.  Protection  is  not  required  as  far  as  mica  is  concerned  m  this 
country.  Costs  of  production,  etc.,  need  no  comment  here.  Domes- 
tic mica  has  not  been  bettered  by  the  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  present 
tariff,  and,  furthermore,  consumers  will  continue  to  demand  and  to 
use  foreign  mica  on  account  of  quality  and  quantity  and  dependable 
supply  thereof,  as  the  past  proves. 

Respectfully,  Watsoit^bob.. 
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SUPFLKMEKTAL  BlUEF  FBOK  WATSON  BBOTHEBS,  BOSTOH, 
MASS.,  BELATITB  TO  mTTT  OH  KICA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decfmher  tl^  1908, 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Fatvb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 

De-vb  Sik:  Confirming  our  telegram  of  even  date  we  rcsiKM-tfully 
request  that  we  be  allowed  to  submit  personal  testimony  before  tli« 
committee  on  the  subject  of  mica.  The  statements  in  reganl  to  do- 
mestic mining  made  to  the  committee  thus  far  are  made  stmiewhat 
biased  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  present  scliednle  has  not  aided 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  because  the  deposits  are  lacking.  Mica  niining  in 
this  country  consists  of  mining  fehispar  and  (|uartz  lo  pel  -nine  mica. 
Labor  can  not  change  that.  Protection  with  a  higher  duly  can  not 
either.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Kingsley  has  more  fact  and  truth 
to  it  in  that  connection  than  all  other.  Stock  promoters  are  inten^sted 
only  to  sell  stock.  Patriotism  for  domestic  production  r(>preseitts  a 
minute  quantity.  To  base  dutv  on  larger  sizes,  or  even  on  gradings 
would  make  just  as  much  trouble  for  customs  as  r(>|)reM-iifed  lo  l>e  at 
the  present  time.  No  two  operators  grade  mica  alike,  it  is  not  stand- 
ard. This  country  has  not  and  can  not  pro<Iuce  the  ef|iinl  in  si/,e  or 
quality  of  the  large  grade*;  imported  from  India.  The  bulk  nf  domes- 
tic mica  is  used  for  punching  purposes  and  grinding.  We  liave  Itud 
experience  in  both  lines  and  know.  The  mica  deuianiled  by  stove 
manufacturers  must  be  clear  and  cut  to  exact  sizes  as  re(|uir(Kl  to  fit 
their  stoves  and  the  chief  point  to  bring  out  is  the  demand  that  do- 
mestic mica  has  never  nor  ever  will  su]>])ly.  India  mica  is  the  more 
desirable,  with  a  slight  exception.  Quantity  rules  niid  likewise  de- 
pendable supply. 

The  argument  that  the  miner  does  not  know  what  he  competes 
with,  as  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  when  making  (juotatitms,  seems  to  be 
a  poor  business  argument.  Selling  pries  are.  naturally  based  on 
cost  in  the  first  instance.  What  din'erence  does  it  make  to  a  miner 
in  North  Carolina  if  he  knows  his  cnsts? 

Cut  mica  is  mica  cut  to  geometric  size  or  sizes.  ■  That  is  the  way 
the  trade  knows  it  and  has  known  it  and  tho  way  Jiulia  know>i  it. 
Uncut  mica  is  mica  with  the  rough  circumferences  removed.  In 
Bengal  district  in  India  this  is  done  by  us?  of  a  mIcuIc,  iM^velini;  tin 
edge  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  In  Madras  district.  India,  the 
manner  is  altered  by  using  shears  or  the  type  of  card  knife  nsrd  in 
bookbinderies  in  this  country.  The  rough  edges  &iv.  thus  removed  by 
a  straight  cut,  and  the  resultant  is  a  piece  with  a  s  Mnirectiui^Tular 
shape,  though  not  to  exact  dimensions.  tnct<>st>d  find  siiniph-s 
marked  "A"  and  "B."  A  shows  Bengal  m^^thod,  and  B  shows  .Madras 
method.  The  uncut  mica  from  Madras  ha^  to  be  recut  to  size  or 
sizes  as  well  as  the  mica  from  Bengal.  It  simply  saves  the  importer 
from  paying  on  so  great  a  bulk  as  Bengal  mica  with  the  natural  shape 
of  the  crystal  ihrom  which  the  sheet  is  taken. 

Amber  mica  can  be  brou^^ht  in  competition  with  India  mica  and 
domestic  mica  also.  There  is  a  class  of  so-culled  amber  mica  found 
in  Canada  which  is  equal  to  the  India  product.  Hence,  why  should 
it  be  allowed  free  entry?  Splittings  can  not  bo  made  in  this  country, 
and  facU  of  Mr.  Kingsley  prove  it. 

Mr.  George  B.  Wat^n,  our  father,  has  been  inp,|||jy^^f^^|i(]jll9^[^s9 
longer  than  anyone  that  has  testified,  and  also  has  come  prettjHuear 
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teacltine  a  few  of  them  the  first  rudiments  of  the  business,  and  we 
should  like  the  committee  to  hear  him  on  the  subject  as  relating  to 
domestic  mining  in  all  respects,  and  also  as  to  imported  mica  and 
facts  related  thereto.  He  has  been  abroad  and  has  not  been  avail- 
able. We  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  a  special  date  set  for 
hearing  the  mica  question  or  otherwise  we  should  have  appeared, 
and  we  stand  as  large  importers. 

For  ourselves,  we.siiould  like  to  offer  testimony  re  the  importations 
of  mica  and  classifications  thereof  by  customs.  In  Mr.  Grindstaff's 
testimony  the  reference  contained  in  Mr.  Kemp's  communication  is 
evidently  directed  our  way,  as  we  had  a  hearing  at  board  of  apprais- 
ers recently,  when  the  Government  produced  as  witnesses  4he  entire 
delegation  that  appeared  before  the  committee  with  one  exception. 
And  there  took  place  another  scmitariff  hearing  that  day. 

Trusting  that  we  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  appear  ourselves  and  to  have  Mr.  George  B. 
Watson  also,  wo  remain, 

Kespectfully,  Watson  Brothers, 

Importers  of  i/teo. 

N.  B  — We  append  below  a  copy  of  figures  taken  from  Imports  <rf 
Merchandise  into  the  Unitetl  States,  as  issued  by  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  for  year  ending  Juno,  1907. 


.Iinporta  of  mica  year  ending  June,  1907. 


Poondi. 

Valua. 

DutlM. 

Voltw  per  Ad  ralomD 

unit  of  mtfuf 
qiiHiitity  tlutv- 

Uitriit  mfrs  

3,nfl.n2D 

tm.iiBs.fti 

26,58101 

lasae  1  »n 

.7S9  1  K35 

STATEHEITT  OF  C.  W.  TEFFEBSOV,  KEFBESEHTIHO  THE  HCA 
INSULATOB  COHPAHT,  SCHENECTAST,  H.  T.,  RELATIVE  TO 
mCA  AHD  KXCAVHE. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  "Where  do  you  live  and  whom  do  vou  represent* 
Mr.  jErt'KTtsoN.  I  live  at  Schenei'tady,  N.  Y.,  and  represent  the 
Mica  Insulator  Companv. 
The  Chairman.  Of  >W  York  City? 
Mr.  Jeffeiison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  parngraph  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Paragraph  184,  Schedule  C. 

Paragraph  IS-t.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  or  thiuiib  trimmed  only, 
6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or 
trininietl,  12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  section  of  the  law  not  only  governs  the  duty  on  mica  in  the 
rough  and  on  mica  cut  or  trimmed  to  size,  but  on  manufactured 
products  into  which  mica  in  one  form  or  ano.ther  largely  enters. 

Two  or  three  years  b(>fore  the  above  law  came  into  iorce  methods 
were  devised  in  this  country  to  use  mica  slieets  of  sniail  size,  and  of 
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TelativcJy  small  cost  for  the  building  up  of  larger  sheetti,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  large,  costly  sheets  of  natural  mica  which  had  pre- 
viously been  employed. 

This  business  of  employing  small  sizes  of  mica  and  building  them 
up  into  larger  sheets  has  assumed  considerable  proportions  and  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  ricvlrical  en- 

fineering.  Fully  5,000  people  are  at  present  employed  in  the  United 
tates  in  convertinjg  small  ^^heets  of  mica  into  larger  ones,  which  are 
used  in  the  manu&cture  of  electrical  dynamos,  motors,  transform- 
ers, etc.  . 

The  material  manufactured  in  the  method  above  described  is  nni- 
versally  known  under  the  name  of  "  micanite,"  and  the  various  forms 
that  this  material  is  made  into  is  legion. 

Other  countries,  viz,  Germany,  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Canada,  have  adopted  the  methods  which  were  devised  in  the  l-iiited 
States,  and  are  now  sliipping  their  product  into  this  country  in  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  manufacturers  here. 

That  part  of  paragraph  No.  184  reading  Mica,  cut  or  trimmed, 
13  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem."  has  covered  the  im- 
portations that  have  been  made  of  these  manufactured  products,  but 
they  are  far  removed  from  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  their 
construction. 

The  word  "  micanite "  is  now  generally  used  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  as  covering  built-up  mica  articles  for  electrical 
purposes. 

The  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  micanite  is  mostly  cov- 
ered by  the  first  section  of  paragraph  No.  18t — ^"Mica.  unmnnufnc- 
tured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

The  quality  of  mica  which  is  essential  for  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  micanite  used  in  electrical  machinery  has  to  be  of  a  wiy  soft 
nature,  and  is  known  as  "  amber  "  mica.  The  only  region  where  this 
particular  mica  has  been  found  is  in  Quel>ec  and  Ontario,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price  and  what  the  duty  this  mica  has  to  t>e  imported, 
for  no  workable  veins  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  this  mica  has  been  a  very  serious  drawback 
to  the  development  or  the  business,  and  has  made  it  impossible  to 
export  the  articles  which  have  to  be  made  from  tliis  particular  kind 
of  mica. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  mica  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  micanite  is  imported  from  India.  This  India  mica  is  im- 
ported on  account  of  its  degree  of  hardness,  standing  about  midway 
m  this  respect  between  the  mica  mined  in  Canada  and  mica  mined  in 
the  United  States.  The  better  cleavage  of  the  India  mica  is  also  very 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  economical  manufacture  of  micnnite. 

The  grades  of  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  micnnito  are 
mostly  "the  No.  6,  No.  6,  and  hio.  4  from  India,  and  tlio  1  by  1,  1  by  2, 
2  by  3,  and  the  3  by  4  from  Canada.  I  have  samples  of  all  these 
various  grades  which  are  imported;  and  it  is  upon  these  grades  or 
sizes  the  disproportionate  specific  duty  of  6  cents  i>cr  i)')uiid  bears 
motit  heavily. 

The  duty  as  it  at  present  stands  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
«^K>rtfitioii8,  and  it  is  also  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufacturers 
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of  all  kinds  of  electrical  machinery  who  (xtnduct  an  export  busi- 
ness. 

Owing  to  the  importations  of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  are  able 
to  enter  their  manufactured  product  under  the  same  paragraph  under 
which  we  have  to  imjiort  the  raw  material,  this  indui^try  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  precarious  condition. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  pay  duty  only  on  the  actual  weight  of 
the  completed  articles,  while  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
to  pay  duty  not  only  on  the  mica  contained  in  the  articles  but  also  on 
the  nnca  which  is  wasted  in  the  (>rocess  of  manufacture.  This  feature 
of  the  situation  we  urgently  desire  you  to  make  note  of,  and  on  that 
point  we  submit  for  the  elucidation  of  the  same  samples  of  the  raw 
mica,  samples  of  the  mica  made  into  large  plates  known  under  the 
name  of  "  micanite,"  and  pieces  of  micanite  plate  cut  into  various 
shapes  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and 
which  are  imported  from  foreign  competitors. 

Exhibit  5 — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  sliow  you  an  exhibit  [showing 
oxhibits  to  committeej — is  a  micanite  commutator  segment,  part  of 
an  electrical  machine.  One  of  these  samples  is  from  Canada  and 
from  India.  The  duty  paid  by  us  on  the  mica  contained  in  this  seg- 
ment was  $0,234  per  pound;  the  duty  paid  by  the  foreign  competitor 
on  the  completed  article,  $0.24. 

K.xhibit  G,  a  similar  commutator  segment:  The  duty  paid  by  us, 
$0,240  per  pound,  and  the  duty  paid  by  our  foreign  competitors,  fO.QA 
per  pound.  Our  labor  ontermg  into  the  mnnuFacture  of  these  s^- 
ments  is  double  that  of  similar  M'gments  made  in  Germany  and  more 
than  one-half  ^ater  than  in  similar  segments  made  in  England. 
The  waste  in  mica  entailed  in  the  manufacture  of  Exhibits  No.  5  and 
No.  C  is  approximately  OO  par  cent. 

We  also  submit  Exhibits  No.  2  and  No.  4,  samples  of  micanite 
plate,  amber  or  Canadian  mica,  and  India  mica,  respectively. 

This  is  tlie  main  part  of  the  product  before  it  is  cut  into  segments 
in  various  forms  [indicating].  The  waste  in  manufacturing  micanite 
in  tliis  form  ranges  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  present  specific  duty  makes  no  distinction  between  the  OTiall 
and  the  large  sizes  of  mica  entering  into  tlie  manufacture  of  articles 
made  of  mica. 

The  specific  duty  varies  from  5  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  according 
to  the  size  of  the  ^liects  of  mica.  The  present  duty  bears  most  heavily 
upon  the  electrical  industry  which  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  mica. 

We  pray  for  the  elimination  of  the  specific  duty  of  the  6  cents  a 
pound  "  on  mica  unmanufactured." 

We  pray  for  an  additional  clause  specifying  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  manunictured  mica  articles  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  overcome 
any  duty  there  may  be  on  the  raw  material,  and  also  to  enable  us  to 
overcome  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  put  it  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  want  a  'lO  per  cent  ad  valorem,  cutting  oflf  the 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  Canadian  mica  and  shipped 
it  across  the  border? 

Mr.  JfFFERSOM.  No,  sir;  our  firm  has  not. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  waste  piles! 
Mr.  Jefferson.  1  know  a  great  deal  about  the  waste  piles.  1  have 
had  some  experience  with  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  your  suggestion  is  adopted  the  American  manu- 
facturer could  avail  himself  of  the  waste  piles^  could  he  not,  at  the  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  where  that  is  absolutely  unpoRsible  with  0  oenta 
a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  are  forced  to  buy  mica  from  the  waste  dumps 
in  Canada  because  we  must  have  that  quality  of  mica. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  unmanufactured 
mica  in  tliis  countrrf 

Mr.  Jeffebson.  The  amount  of  mica  produced  in  this  country  dur- 
ine  the  year  1907  was  a  little  over  1,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  how  much  was  imported  f 

Mr.  Jeffersox.  About  3,500,000  pounds.  Although  the  price  has 
been  high,  we  have  had  to  get  the  mica  from  abroad  both  on  uccoiiiit 
of  tlie  quality  and  on  account  of  the  small  supplv  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  Suppose  you  were  granted  this  concession  in  ll'ie 
first  paragraph  and  the  6  cents  spccitic  duty  were  eliniinutetl,  wimt 
rate  of  duty  would  you  think  should  be  applied  to  the  manufactured 
article? 

Mr.  Jeffeksust.  I  should  say  CO  per  cent  without  the  spedfic  duty 
of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yotir  position  is  that  you  want  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  and  a  raising  of  the  duty  on  the  fiuibhed 
product  ? 

Mr.  Jeftehson'.  Yes,  sir;  exadly. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Tou  are  generous. 

Mr.  BocTELL.  Is  not  this  same  material  used  Tety  largely  in  stovesi 

Mr.  Jeffebsox.  Yes,  sir.  The  mica  used  in  stoves  is  mined  in  this 
ctmntiT.  It  is  hard  and  clear  and  on  that  account  is  hardly  adaptable 
for  most  electrical  purposes. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  It  is  used  for  insulation,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  used  for  insulation ;  yes. 

Mr.  Uno£rwo(h>.  The  basis  of  your  argument  for  this  reduction  on 
the  raw  mica  and  the  unfinishea  product  is  the  development  of  the 
electrical  industry  t 

lir.  Jefferson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  UnDERVocm.  If  ^ou  increase  the  specific  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured product,  that  IB  rather  again^  the  very  proposition  you  are 
arguing  for,  is  it  not!  If  you  increase  the  duty  on  the  manufactured 
product  to  the  people  who  are  in  the  business  of  making  manufac- 
tured mica  and  want  to  use  it  in  electrical  machines,  that  works 
against  the  very  reason  why  you  argue  we  ought  to  take  the  duty  of! 
on  the  other,  does  it  notf 

Mr.  Jefferson.  If  we  do  not  have  some  protection  we  can  hardly 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  tlieprcsent  time  on  account 
of  the  price  of  labor  in  Germany  and  also  in  England. 

Mr.  Undcbwood.  Are  you  not  doing  so  to-davt 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we  are  being  cut 
into  very  rapidly  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  do  ^ou  think  that  any  sort  of  a  tariff  that 
could  be  devised  would  really  increase  the  output  of  American  mica 
very  much? 
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Mr.  Jefferson.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  therefore  your  argument  is  addressed  to  this  elec- 
trical matter? 

Mr.  Jefterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  plenty  of  mica  in  the  United  States  if  it  were 
only  accessible,  is  tliere  notf 

Mr.  Jepferron.  If  it  were  accessible,  and  if  the  veins  were  hr^ 
enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  mine.  The  mining  in  this  country 
has  not  been  profitable,  except  on  very  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thoughL   That  is  the  i^ason  I  asked. 


THE  inCA  IHSTJLATOB  CO.,  SCHENECTADY,  K.  Y.,  SXrOGESTS  ITEW 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  UICA  AND  HANTIFACTUBES  OF. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  4, 1908. 
Sereno  E,  Payne,  E^q.,  j 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSf  \ 
House  of  Jtepreseniatices,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Ke  Schedule  C,  "Metals  and  manufactures  of  mica," 
proposed  change  in  para^aph  184,  pt^je  24,  of  the  tariff  on  imports 
into  the  United  States  and  tlie  free  list  as  contained  in  act  of  July 
24,  1H07.  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  chany;es  in  the  wording 
of  this  paragraph.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  ample  protection 
to  the  tlnitcd  States  miners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

We  wuidd  desire  to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  one  perstm  who  is  mining  mica  in  the  United  States  there 
are  five  employed  in  converting  the  raw  mica  into  salable  articles  in  | 
the  United  States, 

The  business  of  manufacturing  is  in  a  precarious  condition  owing 
to  the  importations  of  foreign  manufactures  into  this  country  under 
the  clause  as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hold  our  business  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  been  deprived  of 
our  present  business  is  Wcause  we  are  able  to  fill  our  orders  with 
quicker  dispatch,  and  that  we  arc  better  acquainted  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  of  dectrical 
machinery,  but  this  advantage  under  natural  causes  can  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

Proposed  Boction  184: 

(A)  Mica,  unmanufaotiirod,  containing  more  than  ten  square  inches  in  area,  any 
thickncfis,  cut  to  square,  rectaiiKular,  or  ppociai  pattern,  or  cut  with  two  sides  parallel 
to  CK-h  other,  twelve  cenis  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(B)  Mica,  unmauufavturud.  cuutainin^  ten  Aquare  inches  or  less  in  area,  any  thick- 
ne.-^.'^,  cut  to  square,  rectangular,  or  special  pattern,  or  cut  with  tn  o  sides  parallel  to 
eacli  other,  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(<')  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containiii|;r  more  than  ten  square  inches  in  area,  any  | 
thickne:'.'',  in  roujih-trimmed,  thumb-trimmed,  and  irreguW  knife-trimmed  shapes, 
six  coiitH  per  poimd  and  twenty  per  i^entum  ad  valorem.  ' 

(D)  Mica,  uniiiaiuiutctiircti,  coiiiiiiiiint^  tea  ecpiare  inches  or  less  in  area,  any  thick- 
ness, in  rouiili-lriiiinied,  Ihumb-trininied,  and  irregular  knife-brimmed  ahapee,  free. 

(K)  Mica,  manufactured,  in  any  form  where  the  finished  or  partly  finished  article  1 
contains  one  or  more  substances  other  than  mica,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

KcspectfuUy  submitted. 

Mica  Insulatob  Covpant, 
C.  W.  ^;j§Mm4m(^g^er. 
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C.  W.  JEFFEBSOK,  BEPKESENTINa  THE  HCA  DTSUIATOB  CO., 
SCH£]f£CTADT,  H.  Y.,  STTBinTS  AH  ABDITZOVAL  STATEMXXT 
XELATIVE  TO  JQCA  ASS  KICAHITE. 

ScHENECTADT,  N.  T.,  December  £4, 1908. 

Sebkno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Ckairmany  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresentaHvet,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Re  Schedule  C,  "Metals  and  manufactures  of  mica," 
paragraph  184,  p^e  24,  of  the  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  act  of  July  24,  1897.  In  further  support  of  my  ailment 
that  the  present  duty  on  the  small  sizes  of  mica  which  are  used  in 
the  electrical  industry  should  be  greatlyreduced,  and  in  answer  to  the 
increase  proposed  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Ward: 

Before  the  inTcntion  of  micanite,  which  was  invented  and  developed 
in  the  United  States  in  1892,  there  was  no  demand  for  the  small 
sizes  of  mica  which  are  now  used  in  the  electrical  industry.  The 
mica  was  a  wast«  product,  and  it  was  thrown  out  onto  the  dumps  at 
the  mouths  of  the  mines. 

The  insulating  virtue  of  this  mica  when  made  into  micanite  was 
quickly  recognized,  and  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  electrical 
machinery  to  accomplish  the  insulating  of  high  potential  conductors 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  previously  thought  possible,  and  micanite 
has  played  no  small  part  in  bringing  electrical  engineering  to  its 
present  high  stage  of  development. 

The  invention  of  micanite  created  a  demand  for  what  was  then 
called  "waste  nuca,"  and  the  mica  has  increased  in  value  several 
hundred  per  cent,  and  this  increase  in  value,  together  with  the  pre'^imt 
enormous  duty  has  been  a  heavy  burden,  not  only  on  the  manu- 
facturers of  micanite,  but  also  upon  those  in  this  country  who  con- 
sume the  material. 

There  is  no  patent  upon  the  material  micanite,  the  patent  being 
one  of  method  only,  consequently  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
have  had  no  protection  in  this  respect  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

Tlie  process  patent  above  referred  to  has  only  ten  more  months  of 
life,  after  w^hien  the  business  will  be  open  to  anyone  who  cares  to  cuter 
the  field.  There  are  fully  5,000  persons  employed  in  the  I'nited 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  micanite — quite  five  times  as  many  as 
are  employed  in  mining  mica. 

The  mica  cn-stals  for  micanite  have  to  be  thoroughlv  trimniofl  and 
all  the  poor,  defective  mica  on  the  edges  trimmed  oil',  the  ultimate 
shape  of  the  crystal  being  of  a  round  or  oval  form.  Tlicse  trininiod 
mica  crystals  Have  to  be  split  up  into  laminations  of  about  one  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness^  and  from  those  elementary  thin 
scales,  as  they  might  be  called,  micanite  is  made  by  a  builduig-up 
process,  the  various  scales  being  held  t(^ether  with  a  suitable  cement. 
The  material  in  its  finished  state  is  in  a  fiat  form — ^large  sheets  or 
plates  of  any  necessary  size.  These  plates  can  bo  molded  hito  a 
variety  of  forms  suitable  for  electrical  machines. 

There  was  no  suitable  supply  of  this  raw  mica  for  making  micanite 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  were  compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  importing  houses  to  procure  a  supply  of  amber  from  Canada 
and  India  mica  £rom  India. 
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If  there  had  been  no  duty  on  tlie  raw  mica  and  the  raw  splittim;s 
entering  into  the  United  States  from  both  Canada  and  India,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  build  up  &  lai^e  export  business  in  micanite, 
and  with  the  longer  experience  we  have  had  over  foreign  manufao- 
ttirera,  we  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  position.  Ihe  pres- 
ent duty  has  been  too  ^reat  a  burden  to  OTercome,  and  what  with 
their  cheaper  mica  splittings  and  the  cheaper  labor,  these  foreign  man- 
ufttcturnrs  are  now  knocking  loudly  at  our  door  instead  of  the  United 
Stnti's  at  theirs. 

I  give  below  two  tables — one  showing  the  cost  of  the  vnrioua  kinds 
of  mica  entering  into  the  mnnufttcture  of  micanite,  their  cost  at 
sliipping  point,  their  present  dutv,  the  percentage  of  the  present  duty, 
the  total  cost  of  the  mica  in  the  United  States,  and  also  what  tlie 
duty  and  the  percentage  would  be  under  the  proposed  change  in  duty. 
One  table  is  for  the  mica,  knife  trimmed,  and  the  other  for  the  mica 
split  into  thin  splittings  suitable  for  making  micanite. 

The  grades  mostly  used  for  making  micanite  are  No.  6  India  split- 
tings and  the  1x3  amber  splittings.  The  present  duty  on  the  No.  6 
is  70  per  cent  of  the  price  at  shipping  point;  the  proposed  duty  on 
this  ^ade  is  140  per  cent.  The  present  duty  on  the  1x3  amber 
splittings  is  35.3  per  cent,  and  tne  proposed  duty  70.7  per  cent. 
Koughly  speaking,  the  raw  mira  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
micanite  costs  us  almost  double  what  it  does  foreign  manufac- 
turers of  micanite. 

I  also  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  ^ou  on 
December  4,  outlining  the  wording  of  a  revision  of  section  184, 
Schedule  G. 

Trusting  that  you  will  grant  us  the  relief  we  pray  for,  we  are, 
yours,  very  truly, 

Mica  Insulator  Comfant, 
C.  W.  Jefh-juison,  Manager, 

SpliUing. 
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STATEXEHT  VADE  BT  F.  W.  WEBSTEB,  OF  BOSTOH,  MASS.,  BEP- 

BESEirmro  the  amebicab  mica  cohpaht. 

Friday,  Ncvemher  S7, 1903. 
Mr.  OuKK.  Where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Webbtcrf 
ilr.  Websteh.  From  Massachusetts. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Mr.  Webster  is  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  represents 
the  American  Mica  Company.   Proceed,  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  GniGGS.  Are  you  engaged,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  manufacture  of 
mica  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged! 
Mr.  Webster.  In  manufacturing  mica? 
Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEnsTER.  In  1901  ^e  started  in  the  manufacture  of  niicobestin 
material,  and  in  1892  we  manufactured  from  raw  mica. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  business  paying? 
Mr.  AVebster.  It  has  not  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Did  it  before  that! 
Mr.  Webster.  It  did  in  lOOft. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Did  it  in  1907? 

llr.  Webster.  We  came  out  about  even  in  1907;  but  we  expect  to 
go  a  long  way  the  other  way  this  year. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  first  year  that  you  had  s  fair  trial  of 

this  business? 
Mr.  Webster.  1906  was  our  best  yeor. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  that  year  on  your  invest- 
ment? 

ifr.  Webster.  About  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Clark.  Fifty! 
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Mr.  AVebster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  under  the  benign  influence 
of  this  bill  that  we  are  going  to  get  out  you  will  prosper  as  vou  did 
in  1{)0(>,  a  00  per  cent  dividend  would  be  a  fair  e.stimate,  would  it! 

Mr.  W'eiister.  I  would  not  want  to  say.  We  have  never  paid  a 
dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you 
do  with  your  money  so  long  as  you  make  it. 

Mr.  Ghigus.  He  has  been  in  business  five  years  and  made  50  per 
cent. 

Mr.  CT'Ark.  You  made  50  per  cent  one  year? 

Mr.  GuiGCS.  He  has  been  in  business  four  years,  and  he  has  made 
60  per  cent  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Werstku.  That  is  right;  sir.  We  lost  money  all  the  other 
years  except  1907,  and  that  vear  we  came  out  about  even. 

Mr.  Griucs.  I  understand;  but  you  made  50  per  cent  during  the 
four  years  you  have  been  in  business? 

Mr.  AVebster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griccs.  Since  you  established  it? 

Mr.  Webs'i'er.  The  business  has  been  established  since  1892;  but  in 
1004  we  took  up  the  manufacture  of  mica. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gentlemen  satisfied  jrourselves  now  that 
the  witness  is  qualiBed  to  speak) 

Mr.  Clark.  We  just  wanted  to  get  the  situation  straight,  so  we 
could  understand  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  satisfied  now,  you  can  go  on,  Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  he  is  qualified  to  ask  for  any  increasQ 
in  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Webster. 
Mr.  Webster.  Very  well. 

We  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  brief  upon  paragraph 
No.  184,  Schedule  C  (metals  and  manufactures),  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1897: 

No.  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  rough  trimmed  only,  6  cents 
per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  IS 
cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  paragraph  relates  to  the  importation  of  mica  used  in  sheets 
for  insulation  in  the  electrical  industry,  in  stove  doors  and  other 
parts  of  stoves  surrounding  the  fire  chamber,  and  certain  forms  of 


The  larj^est  part  of  the  world's  output  of  white  mica  is  procured 
in  India,  and  practically  all  of  the  amber  mica,  which  is  us^  almost 
exclusively  in  the  electrical  industry,  is  produced  in  Canada.  No 
amber  mica  of  commercial  quantity  has  been  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Mica  from  India,  in  the  sheet,  is  sold  largely  in  grades,  viz,  extra 
A  1,  A  1,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  several  grades  are  made  up  of 
rough-trimmed  sheets  of  the  following  areas:  Extra  A  1,  48  square 
inches  and  larger;  A  1,  JJG  to  48  square  inches;  No.  1,  24  to  36  square 
inches;  No.  2,  15  to  24  square  inches;  No.  3,  10  to  15  square  inches; 
No.  4,  6  to  10  square  inches;  No.  5, 3  to  6  square  inches;  Na  6, 1  to  8 
square  inches. 
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Amber  mica  from  Canada  varies  slightly  from  these  and  is  desig- 
nated differently.  This  is  known  as  1  by  1,  1  by  2,  1  by  3,  2  by  U, 

2  by  4,  3  by  6,  4  by  6,  5  bv  8. 

These  grades  are  slightly  flexible^  but  they  generally  are  grades  by 
the  area,  5  by  8  ^rade  heinz  40  square  inches  and  over;  4  by  ti  grnde, 
24  to  40  square  inches;  3  by  5  grade,  15  to  24  square  inches;  2  by  4 
grade,  8  to  15  square  inches;  2  by  3  grade,  6  to  8  square  inches;  1  by 

3  grade,  3  to  6  square  inches;  l^y2  grade,  2  to  3  square  inches ;  1  by 
1  grade,  1  to  2  square  inches. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed  the  smallest  sizes  of 
either  the  white  or  amber  mica  were  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  demand,  especially  from  the  electrical  indus- 
try, the  smaller  sizes  came  into  use,  and  there  have  been  large  impor- 
tations of  these  sizes  in  amber  mica. 

The  wholesale  market  prices  in  the  countries  from  which  mica  is 
obtained  var^  from  5  cents  to  $2  per  pound,  and  even  more  for  spe- 
ciaUy  large  sizes  of  the  finest  quality.  A  fair  average  market  value 
rough-trimmed  mica  for  1007  is  as  follows: 


India,  bett  qualitjf. 

a.  A 

Extra  Al    12  « 

Al   10  6 

Xo.  1  ,   8  0 

No.  2   e  8 

Xa  3   6  0 

Xo.4   8  0 

No.  5   1  4 

NO.C   0  Si 

Amber. 

1  by  1   10.  OS 

1  by  2  *   .  10 

lby3   .au 

2  by  3   .GO 

3  by  all         -I"  ---IIIIIII-IIIIIII-ZI-"ZZZIIII"""IIZI"IIZ  '.  KO 

4  by  6  -  1. 00 

5  by  8   1. 28 


The  present  tariff,  as  is  shown  by  paragraph  No.  184,  assesses  a 
spedfic  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  without  regard  to  size,  with  a  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  ad  valorem  duty  is  est>ccially  diffi- 
cult of  proper  administration,  ss  the  market  prices  vary  atmo^^t  daily, 
and  frequently  the  assessing  of  this  duty  has  resulted  in  one  importer 
paying  more  duty  on  the  same  article  than  another. 

iJnaer  the  present  tariff  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  ossessed  upon  the 
usual  wholesale  price  from  the  country  from  which  the  mica  is 
shipped.  The  wholesale  market  prices  for  the  same  article  vary  in 
di^r«it  localities.  In  India  the  price  is  often  less  than  it  is  in 
London.  A  large  proportion  of  the  India  mica  is  shipped  to  Lomlon 
and  sold  from  there;  tnus  parties  buying  in  London  market  are  often 
compelled  to  pay  more  duty  than  if  they  had  purchased  the  floods 
in  Calcutta,  India.  India  is  so  for  away  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  purchaser  of  mica  to  procure  it  in  that  market.  There 
are  also  times  in  London  when  the  market  is  depressed,  and  in  orfler 
to  realize  on  their  mica  it  has  been  sold  at  less  than  it  would  under 
ordinary  (xmditions.  These  sales  are  largely  made  by  public  auction. 
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and  in  most  cases  these  prices  liave  been  accepted  by  the  custom  offi- 
ciuls  as  the  market  value. 

There  is  a  class  of  mica  imported  which  is  practically  cut  mica,  as 
it  is  very  closely  trimmed,  and  would  make  cut  mica  with  little  if 
any  waste,  and  this  has  been  classed  as  "  mica,  unmanufactured  or 
rou^li  trimmed." 

Cut  mica  is  obtained  from  the  sheets,  and  to  make  1  pound  of  cut 
mica  not  less  than  2  pounds  of  rough-trimmed  sheets  are  required, 
and  often  it  takes  3  pounds. 

Paragraph  No.  184  specifies  "Cut  or  trimmed  mica,  12  cents  per 

S)und  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  but  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
oard  of  General  Appraisers  that  rou^jh-trimmed  and  trimmed  mica 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  has  been 
assessed  only  upon  mica  which  has  been  cut  to  actual  size.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  reclassification  being  heard,  which  has  not  yet 
been  decided,  as  to  whether  cut  mica  does  not  mean  the  usual  com- 
mercial sizes  only,  and  not  mica  which  may  be  cut  to  odd  cdiapes, 
widths,  and  lengths. 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  clause,  that  the  classifica- 
tions of  mica  are  well  understood  by  the  trade — that  is.  the  area  of  the 
different  grades.  We  have  been  using  them  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  all  mioa  dealers  know  exactly  what  the  area  of  any  one  grade  is. 
We  can  tell  exactly  by  examining  a  piece  of  mica  just  what  grade  it 
belongs  in. 

The  classifications  of  mica  are  well  understood  by  the  trade,  both 
for  white  and  amber,  and  the  value  of  the  sheet  or  piece  of  mica  is 
governed  largely  by  its  area. 

Amber  mica,  which  is  produced,  as  previously  stated,  almost  en- 
tirely in  Canada  and  does  not  exist  in  commercial  quantities  in  this 
country,  does  not  compete  in  any  way  with  white  mica,  it  being  used 
entirely  by  the  electrical  industries,  and  the  wholesiile  market  price 
for  the  same  in  Canada  is  more  than  the  same  grades  of  domestic 
mica  are  sold  in  the  United  States,  Amber  mica  also  contains  certain 
qualities  which  make  it  necessary  to  the  electrical  industries,  and  it 
would  be  inmiaterial  what  duty  was  as.sessed  on  this  kind  of  mica,  it 
would  have  to  be  imported. 

The  mica-producing  States  in  this  country  are  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Soutn  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire.  AVliile 
mica  is  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  large  quantities  excepting  in  the 
States  mentioned.  In  Colorado  and  other  far  Western  States  the 
freight  rate  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  mica  dealers  reaching 
the  market  with  their  small  sizes,  and  as  mica  mining  can  not  be 
carried  on  profitably  without  disposing  of  their  entire  output,  they 
have  been,  unprtifitable  ventures  in  almost  every  instance  in  these 
States.  North  Dakota  is  producing  souie  mica,  but  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  lar*;e  electrical  company.  Small  mining  ventures  have 
not  been  profitable  as  yot. 

In  North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  there  exist  large  deposits 
of  mica  of  great  possibilities.  Minmg  has  not  been  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent  in  either  of  these  States  on  what  would  be  termed 
a  large  basis.  It  has  been  generally  conducted  by  individuals  of 
small  capital,  and  this,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  their  not  under- 
standing the  product  which  they  are  producing,  has  ia  most  cases 
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Kndei'ed  the  ventures  unprofitable.  There  is,  in  otir  opinion,  how- 
ever, no  question  but  what  either  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  New 
Hampshire  could  i)roduce  all  of  the  white  mica  which  this  country 
requires  if  the  mining  was  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  by  companies 
having  ample  capital,  and  the  only  way  we  can  see  to  intcr&^t  capital 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  to  assess  a  duty  on  the  large 
sizes,  which  would  have  the  same  effect  as  on  the  small  sizes.  The 
result  of  the  present  duty  has  been  that  all  the  smaller  sizes  of  white 
mica — less  than  3  inches  in  area — have  been  produced  in  this  country^ 
and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  white  mica  3  to  G  inches  in  area. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  would  present  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing: That  the  specific  duty  be  assessed  instead  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem,  which  would  be  the  same,  or  approximately  tlie  same,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

That  trimmed  mica  should  be  classed  with  cut  mica  and  not  with 
mien  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed. 

That  the  specific  duty  on  cut  or  trimmed  mica  be  twice  that  of 
unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed. 

That  the  duty  on  amber  mica  should  be  removed  and  the  same 
placed  upon  the  fi-ee  VM. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  clause  in  the  pre<^nt  customs  tariff 
has  been  interpreted,  I  wish  to  make  this  exhibit.  The^  nii-ces  f  pro- 
ducing i)ieoes  of  mi«a]  are  taken  from  one  crystal  of  mica.  1  hey 
were  all  identically  of  the  same  size,  kind,  and  shape.  That  [indicat- 
ing! is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  rough-trimmed  niica;  and  that 
word  has  been  stretched  so  that  a  mica  dealer  hardly  recognizes  it.  It 
was  first  thought  to  mean  that  [indicating  another  piece  of  mica]. 
This  being  the  same  sheet,  it  was  understood  that  that  would  be  the 
piece  of  mica  that  would  be  rough  trimmed-  Later  on.  after  a  great 
deal  of  holding  up  by  the  customs  ofF.citils  and  hearings  liy  the  Itoard 
of  General  Appraisers,  this  [indicating  another  piece  of  mica]  was 
called  "rough  trimmed."  Now  the  auly  thing  that  we  have  left  as 
cut  mica  is  this  [indicating] :  and  even  that  is  being  questioned  if 
it  is  not  on  the  regular  commercial  list. 

You  can  readily  see  that  from  this  piece  of  mica,  pnving  G  cents 
a  pound  duty,  you  could  cut  that  piece  [indicating]  nud  only  wnste 
a  very  small  n'action  of  a  per  cent — probably  about  5  per  cent — 
whereas  that  piece  would  waste  over  60  per  cent.  And  it  f](K's  not 
seem  just  to  tne  mica  people  that  we  should  have  to  compete  with 
India  mi(»  coming  in  here  with  only  that  little  waste. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  mica  generally  found  in  pockets  f 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  fonnd  in  veins,  but  the  pockets  run  in  the  veins. 
I  have  here  several  exhibits  which  the  committee  (night  like  to 
look  at. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  small  veins,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  the  veins  are  generally  very  hn-fro.  but  the 
pockets  are  often  small. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  mica  [indicating]  is  used  for  stove  doors,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  that  is  used  for  stove  doors.  This  [indicating] 
is  the  domestic  mica,  rough  trimmed. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  used  for  eleetricnl  purpo'^'s,  and  nl=!o  for 
stove  purposes,  if  clear.  This  [indicating]  is  Canadian  '^^g^^Bf^^ 
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trimmed.  Thnt  [indicating]  is  India  rougli  trimmed.  That  trimmed 
mica  from  India,  now  being  imported,  is  rough  trimmed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  import  the  most  of  the  mica  you  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  AA''ebsteb.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

ftlr.  Underwood.  You  say  this  last  one  is  cut  mica  that  comes  in 
under  the  l2-cent  duty? 
Mr.  WEnsTER.  Yes;  cut  mica  now  comes  in  under  a  12-cent  duty. 
Mr.  Ok-kran.  This  is  a  domestic  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  ^ou  can  see  this  in  that  size,  probably,  more 
readily.  There  [indicating]  are  the  four  grades. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  12-cent  mica? 
Mr.  Webster.  This  is  the  12-cent  mica. 

Mr.  CockRAN.  I  can  nut  very  well  see  the  difference  between  them 
myself. 

Mr.  Werster.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  the  finished 
article  is  the  one  thnt  is  coming  in  at  12  cents. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  This  [indicating]  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at 
12  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at  12  cents. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  this  [indicating]  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in 
at  6? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  almost  identically  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  to  me  they  look  absolutely  the  same. 

Mr.  Webster.  We  claim  that  the  wording  of  the  tariff  is  such  that 
it  is  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I-et  me  ask  you  a  question  on  the  question  of  trim- 
ming.   Is  there  any  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  tlie  trimming! 

Mr.  Webster.  -Very  little  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'I'hen  there  is  really  no  reason  why  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  in  the  tariff  act  between  trinuned  and  on- 
trimmed  mica,  is  there? 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  no;  there  is  no  reason,  excepting  that  if  yon 
admitted  cut  mica  at  the  same  price  that  you  did  untrimmed  there 
would  be  no  labor  employed  in  this  country  in  cutting  mica.  It 
would  all  be  done  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  be  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  labor  cost  in  cutting  mica  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  the  trimmed  or  cut  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  costs  al)out  25  cents  a  pound  in  this  country  for 
labor  for  1  poimd  of  mica. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  docs  1  pound  of  mica  sell  for  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  sells  for  all  the  way  from  5  cents  to  $3. 
Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  a!)out  the  cut  mica.  What  does  that 
sell  for? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  dejjend^  entirely  on  the  size.  Some  sizes  would 
sell  as  low  as  from  10  to  13  cents. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  What  if  that  [indicating]  fit  for? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  only  fit  for  electrical  purposes.  It  has  no  other 
use  except  for  the  electrical  industries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  5  cents  a  pound  mica! 
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Mr.  Wedsteb.  No;  that  mica — ^if  you  will  hold  up  the  piece  so  that 
I  can  see  it — would  come  in  under  the  grade  of  mica  which  we  pay 
60  cents  a  pound  for. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Amber  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  Amber  mica;  ^es.  Amber  mica  is  higher  in  Canada 
thiiii  the  domestic  mica  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  say  it  costs  25  cents  a  ]>onnd  to  cut  the  mica 
in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  stove  mica — yes;  to  cut  it  and  clean  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  difference  is  6  and  12  cents  on  the  importation! 

Mr.  Websteb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  it  good  business  to  do  25  cents*  worth  of  work  our- 
selves when  we  could  buy  it  for  6  cents!  In  other  wonis,  the  cut 
mica  only  costs  6  cents  more,  and  you  take  the  uncut  mica  and  pay 
25  cents  to  cut  it.  Is  that  a  good  business  proposition? 

Mr.  Webster.  If  I  may  use  an  illustration,  if  we  bring  in  a  sheet 
of  mica  which  costs  25  cents  and  pay  6  cents  a  poimd  duty  on  it  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  cost  oiF  that  sheet  of  mica  is  36  cents 
here.  If  we  cut  that  into  cut  mica,  it  costs  us  72  cents  for  the  mate- 
rial, because  it  is  wasted  50  per  cent;  and  then,  after  we  have  added 
our  labor,  which  is  25  cent^  it  makes  97  cents  that  that  pound  of 
mica  has  cost  us.  We  can  buy  that  mica  oftentimes  in  London  at  a 
price  whidi  closely  approximates  the  price  of  the  raw  material; 
and  as  a  natural  result  of  the  present  tariff  bill  most  of  the  cut  mica  is 
bought  abroad  and  brought  in  here  all  finished.  Very  little  cut  mica 
is  made  in  this  country.  That,  of  course,  comes  in  competition  with 
the  domestic  product. 

The  Chairman.  The  demand  for  mica  has  increased  very  much 
during  the  last  few  years  for  electrical  purposes,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  has  increased  treiuunilously  for  electrical  pur- 
poses; more  so  than  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  when  this  tariff  was 
made,  they  thought  they  must  have  farge  sheets  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  They  did,  sir — that  is,  a  good  deal  larger  than  they 
do  now. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  they  have  got  to  piling  sheets  on 
each  other  and  putting  small  pieces  together,  and  making  sheets  in 
that  way  for  electrical  purposes? 

Mr.  Wemtcer.  They  nave  since  the  last  tariff  bill  was  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  save  every  particle  of  the  mica. 

Mr.  Webster.  Mica  is  used  in  Canada  as  small  as  1-incli  scjuaro 
for  making  these  built-up  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  now  in  small  sheets? 

Mr.  Webster.  Very  small  sheets  of  amber  mica. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  resulted  in  great  economy? 

Iklr.  Webster.  It  has. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  in  electrical  manufacture  as  an  in.sulator, 
is  it  not! 
Mr.  Webster.  As  an  insulator. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  for  its  insulating  properties? 
Mr.  Wei^ter.  Yes;  entii*ely  for  its  insulating  qualities.   It  also 
withstands  heat. 
Mr.  CocKBAN.  But  that  is  for  stoves,  is  it  not!  r",-.^,-sI^ 
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llr.  Webster.  There  is  also  a  great  (Iciil  of  heat  devel()i>cd  in 
electrical  apparatus. 

Mr.  UxDEitwooD.  In  view  of  the  constantly  fjrowing  market  for 
mica,  do  you  not  think  tliat  what  was  a  ronsonnl)le  duty  twelve  yeara 
«go  would  be  more  than  ample  protection  now? 

Mr.  AVeusteie.  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  protection  now  if  it  was 
put  on  in  the  form  of  a  specific  dutv — not  as  a  S)>ecific  and  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  I  have  talked  with  all  the  mica  dealers  I  could  come 
in  toucli  with  before  I  camo  to  this  committee,  and  I  could  not  find 
any  two  of  tliem  that  agreed  on  what  was  the  best  tiling  for  the 
interests  of  the  business. 

Mr.  (JiMCGS.  AVhat  is  the  specific  duty  now? 

Mr.  AVedster.  It  is  6  cents  on  uncut  and  12  cents  on  cut  mica. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Wehster.  I  would  like  to  make  it  specific  all  through. 

Mr.  Griogs.  How  mucli? 

Mr.  Weiister.  The  idea  of  a  specific  duty  is  that  there  would  be  no 
variations  in  the  values.  The  domestic  producer  would  then  always 
know  what  duty  he  could  depend  on  beiiig  assessed  on  his  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  tliat;  but  I  want  to  know  what  price 
you  want  to  put  on  it. 

]Mr.  Webster.  The  duty  on  tlie  extra  Al  grade  would  be,  on  uncut 
mica,  6.5  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Per  pound? 

Afr.  Webster.  Per  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sixty-five  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  Under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  now  it  is  C  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  it  would  be  G  cents  and  20  per  cent  nd  vnlnrcra. 
Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  worth  anywhere  from  25  to  .'iO  cents  a  pound  ? 
llr.  Webster.  That  mica?  Th«t  mica  is  worth  $3  a  pound. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Three  dollars  a  pound? 

Mr.  Webster.  Three  dollars  a  pound.    That  is  very  expensive 
mica- — the  most  expensive. 
Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  be  66  cents,  would  it  nott 
Mr.  Webster.  Sixty-five  cents  I  estimated  It  to  be. 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  that  would  be  66  cents? 
Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  Gfi  cents. 
Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes.    If  that  same  dutv  were  made  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem,  that,  in  my  opinion,  woufd  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  next  grade  there? 

Mr.  AVebster.  The  next  grade  is  Al.   The  duty  on  that  would  be 
65  or  56  cents. 
Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  worth  of  it? 
Mr.  Webster.  $2.50. 
Mr.  Griggs.  $2.riO? 
Mr.  AVehster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grigcs.  And  the  duty  now  is  what? 

Mr.  Weiister.  The  duty  would  be  50  cents — 20  per  cent  and  6 
cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  calculated  all  of  those? 
Mr.  AA'ebster.  I  have  calculated  all  of  thciso  on  (he  basis  of  the 
present  duty.   It  is  within  a  cent  or  two  of  what  the  tjresent  duty 
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The  Chairhax.  There  has  been  some  litigation  about  the  classifi- 
cation of  this  mica  plate  that  comes  in,  consisting  of  small  aliceta 
pasted  together  into  a  large  sheet,  has  there  not) 

Mr.  Wkusteb.  Yes,  there  has  been ;  but  I  think  that  bos  been  sot- 
tied  by  assessing  a  20  per  cent  duty  and  12  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  litigution  is  still  pending  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Webster.  Ko;  that  is  on  mica.  It  is  on  that  case  that  I  was 
explaining  to  you  as  being  now  under  consideration. 

Tlie  Chairman.  No;  ii  says  here  that  mica  plate  composed  of  small 
sheets  of  mica  pasted  together  to  make  larger  sheets  was  held  to  liave 
been  properly  classified  by  the  surveyor  of  customs  at  tlie  poit  of 
Pittsburg  as  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  under  paragraph  184  of  the  act 
of  1897.  It  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  section  6  as  a  partly 
manufactured  article,  or  under  paragraph  97  as  a  mineral  subaitance 
not  decorative;  and  this  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  is  under 
review  bv  the  courts. 

Mr.  AVedsteh.  That  is  something  I  was  not  informed  about  That 
is  the  Westiiighouse  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  collecting  it  according  to  its 
first  claim. 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  it  is  collecting  12  cents  a  pound  and  20  per 
cent 
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Friday,  Novemher  27,  1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Ward,  are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  will  state,  sir,  tliat  the  company  that  I  represent,  the 
Qreat  Southern  Mica  Companyj  is  a  company  tliat  was  started  two 
Tears  ago  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  manufacturing  mica.  Wo 
began  to  develop  the  undeveloped  mica  field  of  Alabama.  We  built  a 
plant  in  Heflin,  Ala.  Early  in  this  last  summer  we  increased  our 
operations  and  went  into  Korth  Carolina,  We  have  been  devoting  a 
good  deal  of  our  attention  to  North  Carolina,  and  are  now  having 
constructed  for  us,  in  Asheville,  a  manufacturing  plant.  We  have 
three  or  four  small  manufacturing  plants  at  present  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Grxoos.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are  making  any 
money  or  not? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  we  are  making  money 
or  not. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  still  live  in  hope,  however? 
Mr.  AVard.  We  still  live  in  hope. 

You  have  heard  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  who  makes  a  thing  thnt  we  do 
not  make  and  can  not  make — that  is,  this  patented  mica  plate,  the 
patent  on  which  expires  in  about  a  year.  Tou  liave  heard  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufaeturinrr  business  for  yours, 
with  valuable  experience  back  of  him.  I  am  here  to  repicsiMit  the 
producers  and  manufacturers  of  American  mica,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  mica. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  make  an  ii^uiry. 
Does  Mr.  W.  Vance  Brown  want  to  be  heard  on  this  subject!  6 
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Mr.  Bhown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairuan.  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  next  ? 
Mr.  BiiowN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  B.  C.  Grindstaff? 
Mr.  G111KD8TAFF.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  CiiAiKMAN.  All  rifjht.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  will  state  that  when  I  first  heard  of  this  meeting  I 
was  away  from  home.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  home  since  then; 
and  I  perhaps  can  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  the  gentlemen 
would  like  to  put  to  me.  But  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Griudstaif  will 
be  able  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put,  for  they  have  both 
been  in  the  busitK>:iS  for  years. 

Mr.  Giticcs.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  do  not  want  us  to  cross- 
examine  you,  but  to  cross-examine  them? 

Mr.  Ward.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  I  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  some  questions  that  you  may  put;  and  with  your  permis- 
sion I  would  like  to  refer  such  questions  to  litem  to  answer. 

Mr.  Omofis.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ward.  Representing  certain  producers  and  mamifocturers  of 
American  mica,  we  submit  for  your  consideration  a  brief  summa^ 
of  the  mica  industry  as  it  at  present  exists  in  this  country.  "We 
would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  competition  to  which  it  is  now 
subjected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  mica,  more  particularly  from 
India,  under  the  pi';'sent  tariff  and  ruling  thereon. 

Qnoting  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  on  "  The 

{>roducti(m  of  mica  in  1907,"  we  would  (^i  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
Dwing  facts: 

"  The  totiil  value  of  the  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  amoun'cd  to  $:M)2,111.  This  production  came  from  11  States — 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Colorado, 
New  IIamp^hire,  Idaho,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Now  Mexico,  and  Maine — 
here  named  in  order  of  the  value  of  tlieir  output. 

"  The  importation  for  the  vear  1907  amounted  in  value  to  $925,259," 
approximately  two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  mica  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  bulk  of  tlie  importations  have  been  from  India,  possibly,  in 
value,  at  a  ratio  of  2  for  India  to  1  for  Canada, 

Thei-e  are  two  kinds  of  mica  commercially  valuable:  Muscovite  and 
phlogopite;  95  per  cent  of  the  American  mica  is  muscovite;  95  per 
cent  of  the  India  mica  is  muscovite;  95  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  mica 
is  phlogopite,  commonly  called  "amber." 

Miist^ovite  mica  is  used  in  the  stove  trade,  the  electrical  trade,  the 
lamp-chimney  trade,  and  when  ground,  in  the  wall  paper  and  other 
decorating  trades;  also  for  roofing,  as  a  lubricant,  as  an  annealer,  and 
in  hiiilt-up  electrical-composition  work. 

Phlogopite  or  amber  mica  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  electrical 
trade,  and  when  ground  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  musco- 
vite excepting  decorative  worlc 

Muscovite  mica  is  found  principally  in  veins  of  feldspar  and  quartz 
in  varying  proportions.  In  the  United  States  these  mica-bearing 
veins  Have  been  worked  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fashion  by  people 
of  small  means,  who  have  in  turn,  sold  their  product  to  mica  manu- 
facturers and  dealers. 
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1003  $1-13,128 
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1W)5   ITS,  r.88 

1906    2T4.  !)00 
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The  present  tariff  of  1897  has  been  productive  of  the  following  re- 
sults in  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States: 

1S07  *9r.,  220 

ifiws  iai,o!)s 

  121. -KiT. 

ISHru   147,000 

1901     118,  SiS 

11KJ2   118,829 

During  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  mica  as  an  insiihitor 
for  electrical  work  tias  been  so  great  as  to  increase  the  importation 
of  mica  verr  much  out  of  proportion  to  what  the  inci'ease  in  home 
milling  would  have  been  had  the  home  industry  had  a  higher  pro- 
tective tariff,  or  possibly  even  had  it  received  the  benefit  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  as  was  originally  intended. 

Our  Mr.  Grindstaff  has  had  some  correspondence  with  Solicitor 
Kemp,  of  New  York,  which  he  will  present  when  he  takes  my  place. 

The  importations,  in  value,  have  been  as  follows: 

1003  — — _ — _    |«17,0» 

jn04  ___  —    .   2(JS.  714 

1905   -   4m,  7156 

lOOfl  -  ^  .  1,(H2.(J0S 

1907  ^    92ri,  209 

The  above  figures  of  home  production  and  importation  are  taken 
from  the  United  States  report. 

The  develof)ment  of  mica  mines  in  India  and  in  Canada  is  far  in 
advance,  and  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  United  States.  In  ninny 
Canadian  mines  the  mica  is  found  in  a  soft  phosphate  i-ock,  the  mica 
being  a  by-product.  All  the  Canadian  mines  arc  a  soft-rock  forma- 
tion, open  quari*y  work,  consequtmtly  mined  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  otherwise  possible. 

Our  domestic  mines  are  for  the  most  part  in  hard-rock  formation, 
seldom  open  quarry  work,  consequently  a  high  mining  cost.  Sliould 
these  domestic  mines  become  more  developed,  so  that  more  extensive 
operations  might  be  undertaken,  this  mining  cost  would  !>e  rediiml. 

If  the  margin  of  profit  on  domestic  mining  could  l>e  increased, 
capital  could  be  induced  to  enter  mica-mining  industry  (I  sav  "  min- 
ing," as  distinguished  from  manufacturing),  which  is  now  befng  done 
in  a  cnide  way  by  small  operators  in  an  intermittent  manner.  Tlie 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  surveys  of  the  various  mica- 
producing  States,  and  the  reports  of  several  geoloi;istH  and  others 
qualified  to  know  agree  that  there  are  sufficient  mica  deposits  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  entire  home  consumption  of  muscovite 
mica. 

Muscovite  mica  is  white  mica.  Since  coming  here  I  have  been  told 
by  a  North  Carolinian  that  there  is  enough  in  North  Carolina  to  do 
that;  and  I  have  also  been  told  by  a  gentleman  owning  mines  in  New 
Hampshire  that  there  is  enough  mica  in  New  IIamp.^hire  to  do  that. 

The  India  fields  produce  the  same  varieties  of  mica  as  our  own 
home  fields,  and  supply  the  markets  of  Europe,  in  addition  to  fur- 
nishing more  mica  for  the  United  States  than  the  Iiome  fieUis  funiif-h. 
I  should  judge  that  they  furnish  t\yice  as  much.  These  fields  of 
India  have  been  worked  in  an  extensive  manner  with  aa  abundance 
of  English  and  East  India  capital. 
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HtTe  is  the  principal  thing  we  have  trouble  with:   The  wages 

fmid  in  the  Inuia  fielils  are  from  G  cents  to  1$  cents  per  dny;  the 
iibor  cost  is  about  80  |}cr  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing. The  wages  in  the  United  States  fields  are  from  $1  to  $2.50 
per  day  for  mining,  and  from  05  cents  to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  fac- 
tories, where  some  women  are  employed. 

Tlie  present  tariff  on  mica  is  as  follows:  Paragraph  184,  page  24, 
of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  verbatim: 

Mien,  annmnnrnctiired  or  roiigb  trimmed  <ml7,  six  cents  per  ponnd  and 
tn'eiity  i>er  centuiii  nd  vnloreui;  iiiica,  cut  or  trluiiued.  twelve  ceuta  per  pouud 
aud  twenty  ijer  ccutuiu  ad  valorem. 

About  a  year  ago  the  question  was  raised  by  importers  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  tliis  paragraph;  namely,  what  constituted  the  dif- 
ference between  unmanufactni-ed  or  rough-trimmed  mica,  on  one 
hand,  and  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  on  the  other  hand.  Government 
appraisers  have,  we  believe,  decided  erroneously  on  this  question, 
allowing  a  great  deal  of  mica  to  be  admitted  at  6  cents  per  pound 
duty  which  should  have  paid  12  cents  per  pound.  We  believe  this 
to  liave  been  brought  about  by  the  indefinite  wording  of  the  para- 
graph, and  we  understand  that  there  is  yet  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  importers  as  a  result  of  this  wording.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  out  that  the  framers  of  that  paragraph  intended 
to  put  a  higher  duty  on  manufactured  mica  than  upon  immanufac- 
tured  mica. 

We  therefore  suggest  a  change  of  the  wording  of  paragraph  184 
to  make  more  clear  the  intention  of  the  Government.  We  also  ask 
an  increase  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  from  20  per  cent,  as  at  present,  to 
40  per  cent,  so  that  the  domestic  mines  may  be  developed  and  made 
more  extensive  by  the  attraction  of  capital  to  mica  mining.  We 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following  for  section  184: 

Mica,  unmnnufnctured  or  roupbly  thumb  trimmed  only,  six  cents  per  ponnd 
and  forty  iter  ceutnoi  nd  vnloreiu;  iiilcn,  mnuufactnred  In  any  form,  or  kulfle 
or  sbenr  or  mncblne  trimmed,  or  cat  to  pntteni,  or  spUt  to  a  thickness  of  less 
tlinn  five  one-tbonrandtlis  (5/1000)  of  an  Incb,  twelve  cents  per  iwund  and 
forty  per  centum  ad  valoi'em. 

This  is  signed  by  the  Great  Southern  Mica  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio:  Hubert  H.  Ward;  Asheville  Mica  Company,  A^eville, 
N.  C.;  W.  Vance  Brown;  Buchanan  &  Grindstottj  and  C.  Grind- 
etott. 

We  have  the  peculiar  condition  existing  in  this  country  al  the  pres- 
ent time  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  country  being 
closed  down.  There  is  present  in  this  room  to-night  a  gentleman  who 
owns  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  mica  mine  in  the  United 
States,  located  in  New  Hampshire.  He  has  it  closed  down,  because 
he  can  buy  India  mica  clieaiwr  than  he  can  operate  his  own  mine.  I 
said  to  him:  "  If  you  could  get  labor  at  10  or  15  cents  a  day,  you 
would  work  your  mine,  would  yon  not? "  He  said:  "  Yes;  I  would 
go  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  and  work  my  mine." 

The  Canadian  mica  must  come  in  regardless  of  the  duty,  as  has 
been  said.  That  must  be  used,  and  is  not  so  directly  in  competition 
with  the  American  mica  as  is  the  white  mica  of  India.  If  the  mines 
of  this  country  could  be  developed  on  a  businesslike  scale,  we  believe 
that  enough  volume  and  a  suffiriently  steady  volume  would  resuU 
to  make  it  impossible  to  find  conditions  existing  here  such  as  I  believe 
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have  existed  in  the  past,  where  the  India  producers  have  simply 
held  up  the  market  and  got  any  price  that  they  wanted  because  they 
knew  uiat  the  manufacturers  of  mica  could  not  get  a  steady  supply 
from  the  American  mines.  Our  contention  for  the  increased  duty 
is  in  order  that  the  American  miner  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
devdop  the  American  mines  to  such  an  extent  that  the  market  will 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  or  the  dictations  of  the 
English  and  Indian  capitalists  who  own  the  Indian  mines.  AVhile 
it  might  temporarily  increase  the  cost  of  mica  to  the  manufacturer 
in  some  instances,  it  would  only  be  for  a  short  time.  In  the  long  run, 
when  the  mines  of  this  country  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  eoual 
the  India  product,  the  onlv  protection  necessary  would  be  the  diner- 
ence  between  the  cost  of  tne  labor  in  India  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
th^  country.  I  am  contending  for  a  duty  for  the  development  of 
American  mica  mining. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  India) 

Mr,  Wahd.  I  was  told  in  New  York  recently  that  it  was  about 
20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  India  to  New  York.  The  cost 
by  rail  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York  is  $1.60  per  hundred 
pounds  on  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  And  how  much  from  India? 

Mr.  Ward.  Twenty  cents. 

ftfr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  bring  it  from  India  cheaper  than  you  can 
from  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  Ward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAM.  You  speak  about  Canadian  mica  being  absolutely 
necessary.   That  can  not  be  shut  out  anyway? 
Mr.  Ward.  That  is,  the  Canadian  mica  is  this  aml>er  mica. 
Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  not  produced  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Ward.  It  is  not  found  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  that  be  so  defined  and  described  in  the  tariff 

that  it  could  be  

Mr.  Ward  (interrupting).  Differentiated  from  the  India  mica! 

Mr.  CocKEAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  think  it  could ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  As  I  understand  it,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing that  free? 

Mr.  Ward.  Kot  free;  no,  sir.  I  would  have  a  small  duty  on  the 
Canadian  mica.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  small  sizes  of  Canadian  mica 
can  not  be  brought  into  this  country  because  of  the  fi  cents  jwr  |t<>und 
charged  on  that  grade  of  mica.  As  n  result,  Mr.  Cockran,  I  xnnlor- 
stand  that  in  Canada  there  are  great  lots  of  that  small  mica  which 
have  been  culled  over  and  left  after  the  run  of  mine  lias  been  culled. 
This  has  been  left  because  it  was  too  small  to  brin^j  in  under  the  (>- 
rants-per-pound  duty.  There  is  a  department  of  the  mica  business 
called  the  washer  t>usiness;  and  Mr.  Vance  Brown,  who  will  suc- 
ceed me,  will  speak  of  that.  If  the  Canadian  mica  were  to  l>e  ad- 
mitted free,  it  would  be  a  handicap  upon  the  Amerienn  miner  for 
this  reason:  As  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the  only  way  that  any 
profit  can  be  gotten  out  of  American  mining  at  all  is  by  using  the 
punched  mica  and  the  stove  mica  of  all  grades  for  electrical  mica; 
and  then  we  have  been  taking  the  scrap  and  grinding  it  to  ground 
mica  for  use  in  the  arts  and  annealing  and  lubricating  and  things  of 
that  kind.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  wall  paperpig,,,,^^  GooqIc 
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Mr.  CocKHAN.  Then  the  Canadian  mica  does  come  in  competition 
with  the  American  mica  in  some  particulars? 

Mr.  Wabd.  It  does.   You  refer  to  the  Canadian  mica  ? 

Mr.  CocKitAN.  The  Canadian  mica  must  come  in  ctnnpetition  with 
the  American  mica  in  some  dirertions,  but  not  many? 

Mr.  Wahd.  It  comes  in  competition  with  the  American  mica  in  the 
washer  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore  you  would  put  a  small  duty  on  the  Cana- 
dian mica  9 

Mr.  Ward.  I  would  put  a  small  duty  on  the  Canadian  mica. 
Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  Of  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  would  put  a  duty  on  it  of  from  3  to  6  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  the  size. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  6  cents  a  pound  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  but  I  would  cut  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  cut  it  to,  say,  2  cents? 

Mr.  Ward,  I  would  prefer,  Mr.  Cockran,  to  have  Mr.  Brown,  who 
is  very  familiar  with  that  matter,  answer  that  question,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  rij^ht ;  all  right.  As  to  the  Indian  labor,  and  the 
comparison  you  instituted  with  the  labor  of  this  country,  you  would 
not  claim  that  Indian  labor  would  produce  anything  like  the  amount 
that  American  labor  would  in  the  same  field? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  Indian  mines,  I  understand,  Mr.  Cockran,  have 
largely  been,  in  the  past,  in  a  soft  decomposed  kaolin,  which  can  easily 
be  dug  with  a  pick;  whereas  most  of  our  mines  {the  greater  portion 
of  them,  at  least)  in  Korth  Carolina  are  in  quite  a  hard  rock,  requir- 
ing either  hand  drilling,  or,  to  be  properly  worked,  machine  drills. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  so  nir  as  you  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  labor  in  India  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  you 
would  not  have  us  understand  for  a  moment  that  an  Indian  ryot 
could  produce  in  the  course  of  a  day  anything  like  what  an  Ameri- 
can laborer  could? 

Mr.  Ward.  Probably  not,  Mr.  Cockran.   I  have  not  the  figure. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Ward.  You  see,  we  are  paving  an  average  of  ten  times  per  man 
what  they  are  paying  in  India  ior  labor;  and  according  to  our  own 
experience  in  the  South,  the  cost  of  lalwr  is  80  per  cent  of  our  total 
cost.  In  India,  where  I  understand  they  do  not  use  machinery,  I 
should  judge  that  the  labor  percentage  would  go  up  to  even  90  or  95 
per  cent  ot  the  total. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  compare  the  number 
of  men  rec^uirod  for  the  construction,  say,  of  a  line  of  railway  in  this 
counti-y  with  the  number  required  on  a  line  of  railway  in  England, 
given  about  the  same  levels? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  know  it  is  much  greater  in  this  coimtry — ^yes;  I  know 
that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Wliere  are  the  factories  that  manufacture  mica 
located  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  manufacturing  plants  are  in  New  York  City  and 

in  Schenectady  and  in  South  Newton  Falls. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Principally  in  the  Kast ;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Ward.  Our  plants  are  all  in  the  South. 
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Mr.  BoNTNGE.  What  is  the  cost  of  freight  on  mica  from  Colorado  ? 
Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  do  not;  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  find  out  I 
know  it  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  mines  in  British  America  or  Canada? 

Mr.  Ward.  No;  our  company  has  no  mines  outside  of  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bandell-  But  you  represent  all  these  companies^  do  you  not — 
the  northern  companies  as  well  as  the  southern  companies  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  This  paper  of  ours  represents  practically  the  southern 
companies. 

Aur.  Randell.  Does  it  include  the  companies  in  Kew  York  and 
Schenectady? 

Mr.  Ward.  No;  we  do  not  represent  them.  They  are  asking  for 
one  duty  and  we  are  asking  for  another. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  any  interests  in  Canada  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Ward.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  here  has  interests  in 
Canada;  yes.  One  of  the  others  has  the  patented,  built-up  micanite. 
I  believe  his  patent  runs  out  next  year.  They  use  the  amber  mica 
for  that,  I  believe. 


STATEHEHT  OF  B.  C.  ORIHBSTAFF,  OF  HOKTH  CAKOinTA,  BEFRE- 

SEzrinro  the  akericak  hinebs  of  mica. 

Friday,  Novemhrr  27,  2008. 
Mr.  GRiKDSTAFr.  I  represent  the  miners.  I  am  a  miner.  I  do  not 
manufacture.    Under  the  prt'sent  tariff  we  have  not  made  mining 
pay.  I  think  we  would  have  made  it  pay  if  we  had  had  the  full  benefit 
of  it. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  part  of  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  customs 
here: 

I  find  that  there  \ft  a  c<>n8ideriii)l(>  quantity  of  mica  hdnn  finportoil  from  time 
to  time  which  appears  to  be  cut  mU-n.  I  Inclone  n  anniplo  which  will  lllufitrate 
what  I  mettu.  You  will  obsen'e  tlint  just  fuRide  the  edge  nf  the  mien  there  It  a 
Ihie  drawn  or  scribed  "  for  further  cnttluR."  The  iniiH>rtor8  iiislat  that  this  Is 
not  cut  mica,  t>ecaase  It  iB  not  cut  to  comniercinl  Ri/.e,  ttie  commercial  size  being 
represented  by  the  interior  line — 

Which  would  mean  to  be  recut.  In  bringing  mica  in  in  that  shape 
we  practically  lose  the  tariff  on  it.  The  valuation  of  the  sheet  mica  is 
only  about  one-third  the  value  of  the  cut  mica,  and  they  evade  two- 
thirds  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  bofjin  with.  Tlien  they  evade  one- 
half  of  the  specific  duty;  so  we  only  get  very  little  Iwnefit  from  the 
tariff  that  is  already  on  mica.  Last  vear  the  whole  American  indus- 
try produced  only  about  one-third  of  the  mica  that  was  used. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Used  where?   TJsed  here,  or  used  everywhere? 

Mr.  Gbindstaff.  Used  in  the  United  States;  and  if  we  had  had  the 
protection  that  was  intended  for  us  under  this  tariff  we  would  have 
produced  75  or  80  per  cent,  and  could  do  it  if  we  were  protected  as 
the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  intended  that  we  should  oe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  gentleman  sitting  over  here,  who  was  testifying 
when  I  came  in,  said  that  mica  mining  could  not  be  profitably  done 
in  the  United  States.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that? 

Mr.  Grindstaft.  Who  was  that?  C"r\r^t^\r> 
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Mr.  BoMTKGE.  That  is  what  this  witness  says,  too — tiiat  it  can  not 
be  profitably  done  in  competition  with  foreign  mining. 

Mr.  Grimdstaff.  I  saia  it  could  be  if  we  had  the  protection  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  him  to  say,  after  I  came  in,  that  mica 
mining  can  not  be  profitably  done  in  the  United  States  anyway ;  that 
there  is  plenty  of  mica  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  inaccessible. 
Do  you  not  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  that  point.  I  have 
been  mining  in  the  United  States  for  twenty  years;  and  if  we  have 
the  proper  protection  against  foreign  cheap  labor  a  mica  mine  in  the 
United  States  will  pay.  It  will  be  a  profitable  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  them  to  want  a  very  low  duty  on  the 
imported  raw  mica,  as  you  might  call  it,  uncut? 

Mr.  Grindstaft.  Yes. 

Mr.  GniciGS.  And  a  high  duty  on  the  other.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  as  a  miner  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Of  coui-se  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to 
the  manufacturer  what  price  he  pays.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if 
it  does.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  man  that  manu- 
fiicttires  the  mica.  If  he  pays  a  hi^h  price  for  it,  he  sells  his  prod- 
uct higher;  and  if  he  pays  a  low  price^  then  he  can  sell  it  lower. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  the  manufacturers  are 
starving? 

Mr,  Grindstaff.  Starving? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Well,  from  what  I  have  heard  some  of  them  sny 
here,  they  are  probably  getting  a  little  weak. 

Mr.  Grioos,  They  have  nothing  but  automobiles  to  ride  in. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.'  But  I  am  not  a  manufacturer;  I  am  a  miner; 
and  unless  we  are  protected  mining  in  this  country  is  not  profitable. 
But  I  am  not  asking  now  for  a  higher  tariff.  I  am  only  asking  for  the 
tariff  that  we  already  have.  I  feel  that  we  would  be' all  right  if  we 
had  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the.«e  manufacturers  ask  that  it  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  know  they  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  like  to 
have  things  stand  just  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  want  the  wording  of  that  clause  

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  the  definition  made  plain? 

Mr.  (iRINDSTAFF.  YcS. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Mr.  Brown  read  tliat,  did  he  not?  I  would  sug- 
gest the  language  that  we  have  just  read  here.  AVe  will  have  it  iii 
the  briefs. 

The  AcxiKO  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  That  was  at  the  end  of  his 
brief. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  agree  with  what  Mr.  Brown  proposed? 
Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  want  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  cut 
and  the  rough  mica? 
Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes;  and  the  sheet  mica.  ^"^,-^,^\r> 
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Mr.  Griqos.  Yon  and  Mr.  Brown  stand  right  together  all  the  way 
through,  do  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Gbindstaff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  are  against  these  other  gentlemen  vho  talked 

to  us? 

Mr.  Gbindstaff.  I  am  against  those  that  want  the  tariff  taken  off, 
of  course,  because  I  do  not  nutnufacture  mica.  I  only  mine  it. 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  blame  you. 


STATKKENT  07  L.  W.  XlHaSIET,  BEPRS8EHTIH&  EtTOEHX  KITH- 
SELL  ft  CO.,  HEW  TOBX  cm,  BELATITE  TO  MICA. 

Friday,  Novt  mher  JT,  1908. 
Mr.  Griggs.  One  question  before  you  proceed.   Are  you  a  manu- 
facturer of  mica? 
Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  miner  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  Not  much  this  year.  \\  e  have  made  money.,  I  am 
a  miner  in  this  country,  and  I  am  a  miner  in  India. 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  made  money  last  year! 
Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  the  time  before  that? 
Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  simply  did  not  make  any  money  this  year? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  miner  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
been  in  business  for  thirty  years.  I  am  a  miner  and  a  handler  of 
mica.  Mj^  experience  has  been,  in  thirty  years,  that  we  can  not  get 
enough  mica  in  this  country  to  supply  tne  demands  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  in  this  country  for  the  reason  that  the 
American  mines,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  run  as  rich  as  they  do  in  other 

f)arts  of  the  world.  As  lar  as  American  labor  goes,  we  have  as  cheap 
abor  in  North  Carolina  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country;  bnt  my 
opinion  is  that  if  you  put  up  the  duty  on  mica  you  will  not  gi^t  enough 
to  supply  the  American  consumption,  and  the  mica  that  is  used  in  the 
manu:&eture  of  what  is  called  "  micanite,''  or  "  micabestin,"  or  "  built- 
up  mica,"  you  can  not  get  in  this  country. 

It  will  not  split  as  readily  and  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  built-up 
material.  I  do  not  ask  any  reduction  in  the  duty;  I  am  only  askiiiir 
to  have  the  duty  as  it  is  at  present,  but  I  would  sucgest  that  the  duty 
be  taken  off  amber  mica  and  the  duty  reduced  on  the  same  small  sv/a^s 
of  American  mica,  and  raised  enough  to  counterbalance  that  on  the 
larger  sizes.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  BoNYNQE.  Are  you  the  owner  of  a  producing  mica  mine  in 
Canada  ? 
Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNCE.  Do  you  ship  your  mica  to  the  United  States? 
Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  did  you  ship  last  year! 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  I  could  not  tell  you;  possibly  25,000  or  50,000.  We 
are  only  half  owners.  Our  Engli^  company  is  the  other  half  owner, 
and  it  has  been  divided  between  London  and  this  country. 
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Mr.  BoNYMGE.  Do  you  own  a  producing  mica  mine  in  the  TTnited 


Mr.  K1NG8LET.  Yes,  sir;  three  or  four  of  them. 

Mr.  BoNTXGE.  Are  you  sliipping  mica  from  those  mines  f 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYMGE.  How  much  mica  did  you  produce  from  the  Ameri- 
can mines  last  year? 

Mr.  KxNOSLEY.  We  produced  very  little  this  year,  because  business 
was  dull. 

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  And  you  shipped  50,000  tons  or  pounds  from  India? 
Mr.  K1NGS1.EY.  Pounds.    I  was  half  owner  with  Mr.  Grindstaff  of 
a  mine  down  South,  also. 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  that  mine  working! 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  It  is  working,  but  it  has  not  paid  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  so  we  sold  it  out. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  sold  it  and  are  getting  the  mica  from  India 
now? 

Mr.  KiTHQSiXY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griqgs.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  India  to  New  York? 


Mr.  Griggs.  A  dollar  a  hundred? 
Mr.  KiNosLEY.  Yes,  sir.  It  comes  by  direct  steamers  from  Madras 
and  Calcutta  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Griogs.  These  gentlemen  were  mistaken  who  said  it  was  ship- 
ped in  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  hundred? 
Mr.  KiNGSi^Y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  happen  to  have  paid  that  rate? 
Mr.  K1NG81.XY.  Yes. 

T^fr.  CocRRAN.  And  you  naturally  remember  the  rate. 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  And  you  have  a  recollection  of  what  it  is,  yourself? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir.  It  may  be  by  sailing  vessels  below  a  dol- 
lar, but  not  by  a  steamer. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  do  you  ship  yours,  by  sailing  vessel  or  steamer? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Direct  to  New  "i  ork. 

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  By  sailing  vessel  or  steamer? 

Mr.  KiNOSLET.  By  steamer.  Mica  is  valuable,  and  we  want  to  get 
it  here  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  India? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  They  have  gone  up  lately.  I  think  it  is  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty  cents  a  man? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  do  not  do  half  or  one-third  as 
much  work  as  an  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  pav  in  America? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  A  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  down  South, 
now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  the  efficiency  of  that  labor  in 
India  is  not  more  than  as  one  to  three  or  four,  compared  to  the  Amer- 
ican labor? 

Mr.  K1NO8LEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  as  compared  with  negro  labor  down  SouUi? 


States? 
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Mr.  KmosLET.  Ko,  sir ;  they  do  not  use  negro  labor  down  Soath. 
In  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  there  are  no  negroes  to  speak  of. 

Mr,  Griogs.  Have  you  any  interests  in  Canada? 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  factory  there. 

Mr.  Randelx..  Do  you  want  the  duty  taken  off  for  Canada  1 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  I  will  not  say  take  it  off;  reduce  it  considerably. 

Mr.  Randezx.  Have  you  a  half  interest  in  these  mines  in  North. 
Carolina  and  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Bavdell.  I  understood  the  other  centlemen  representing  them 

to  say  that  they  had  no  interest  in  tliese  Xorth  Carolma  mines. 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  No;  we  have  three  or  four  mines  there,  but  not  with 
those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Randeix.  You  want  the  duty  reduced  between  here  and 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  And  you  want  the  duty  reduced  all  around  1 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  on  North 
Carolina,  except  I  would  reduce  it  on  the  very  small  sizes  but  raise 
it  on  the  other  sizes  to  counterbalance  the  reduction  on  the  small. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  that  bring  the  small  sizes  in  competition, 
then,  with  the  mica  producer  here? 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  I  will  tell  you.  We  use  that  built-up  mica  and  mica 
that  is  not  produced  down  South  in  making  splittings  with  the  mica- 
nite  or  built-up  mica.  We  can  not  use  a  mica  produced  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  built-up  mica. 

Mr.  Unoebwood.  Will  you  explain  the  technical  reason  why! 

Mr.  KiNGSUBT.  Because  that  is  used  in  railway  coppers;  that  is  used 
in  railway  work,  and  it  has  to  be  as  soft  as  the  copper,  and  the  large 
companies  will  not  use  any  mica  except  amber  mica,  because  they 
have  got  to  harden  their  copper.  They  will  pay  twice  as  much  for 
amber  mica  in  order  to  get  it,  rather  than  to  use  any  other  mica.  It 
is  necessary  in  railway  work. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  the;^  use  that  in  railway  work? 

Mr.  KiNGSLBT.  They  use  it  for  the  commutators,  for  insulating  pur- 
poses. 


BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  L.  W.  EINOSLEY,  OF  N£W  YOKE  CITY, 
BELATIVE  TO  TEE  HICA  IKBUSTSY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Noccmhcr  S7, 1908. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  "  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured, or  rough  trimmed  only, 
six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valoi  t'in;  mica,  cut  or 
trimmed,  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  ccTitum  ad  valorem." 

This  paragraph  relates  to  the  imf>ortation  of  mineral  UHcd  in 
sheets  for  insulation  in  electrical  machines,  in  doors  and  other  parts 
of  stoves  surrounding  the  fire  chamber,  certain  forms  of  lamp  mim- 
neys,  etc.  The  major  part -of  the  world^s  output  of  white  mica  is 
produced  in  India,  and  amber  mica  is  produced  commercially  only 
m  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  Canada. 
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The  production  in  the  States  and  the  importation  into  the  States 
in  pounds  and  value  in  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907  is  shown  by  the 
following  tabic : 


Produced  iD  United 
Btatw. 

Imported. 

PouikU. 

VlllH. 

Pounds. 

Valu. 

1905   „   

ff24,S7S 
1,42),  100 
1,000.182 

$160,732 

sw.m 

1,188, 4W 
2,112.261 
S,M8,4aS 

731,486 
IfSSCOM 

The  market  value  of  white  mica  imported  is  based  upon  merchanta- 
ble sizes  of  the  sheets,  which  are  classed  as  No.  6,  having  an  area  of 
1  to  3  square  inclies;  No.  5,  having  an  area  of  3  to  6  square  inches; 
No,  4,  having  an  area  of  6  to  10  square  inches;  No.  3,  having  an  area 
of  10  to  16  square  inches;  No.  2,  having  an  area  of  16  to  25  square 
inches;  No.  1,  having  an  area  of  25  square  inches,  and  up. 

Amber  mica  differs  slightly  in  the  merchantable  form,  being  classed 
as  1  inch  by  1  inch,  1  inch  by  2  inches,  2  inches  by  3  inches,  2  inches 
by  4  inches,  3  inches  by  5  inches,  4  inches  by  6  inches,  5  inches  by  8 
inches. 

The  market  price  of  the  sizes  above  described  varies  from  5  cents 
per  pound  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound,  or  even  more. 

The  present  tariff,  as  appears  by  paragraph  184,  levies  a  specific 
duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  without  regard  to  size,  with  a  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  dut^. 

Amber  mica,  which  is  softer  than  white  mica,  is  produced,  as  above 
stated,  only  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  is  not  found  in  the  United  States 
in  workable  veins,  is  necessar^r  to  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  electric  motoi-s  for  street  railway  service.  It  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  white  mica,  and,  not  being  obtainable  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  sliould  be  no  duty  upon  amber 
mica. 

The  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  varies  from  100  per  cent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  mica  down  to  5  per  cent  or  less.  "When  this 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  was  put  upon  mica  the  smaller 
sizes,  which  arc  now  chiefly  used  for  electrical  insulation,  were  then 
thrown  away,  and  the  smallest  of  the  sizes  used  was  valued  at  60 
cents  per  pound  or  hifiher.  Under  such  conditions  a  specific  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound  did  not  seem  illogical.  At  the  present  time  the 
very  small  sizes  are  in  demand  and  the  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound  is  very  excessive  on  those  sizes. 

There  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  the  duty  on  white  mica  should 
not  bo  fixed  to  bear  equally  upon  all  merchantable  sizes  of  mica  im- 
ported. This  may  be  acconipfished  by  revising  the  specific  duty  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  One  cent  per  ]iound  upon  Na  6,  2  cents  per 
pound  upon  No.  5,  4  cents  per  pound  upon  No.  4,  6  cents  per  pound 
upon  No.  3,  8  cents  per  pound  upon  No.  2,  10  cents  per  pouna  upon 
No.  1. 

The  total  number  of  employees  en^ap:ed  in  the  production  of  mica 
in  the  United  States  has  not  at  any  time  exceeded  1,000  or  2,000  per- 
sons. At  the  present  time  the  number  is  probably  lei®  than  1,000. 
The  manufacturing  industries  which  use  imported  mica  have  em- 
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ployees  numbering  at  least  50,000  persons,  and  they  export  annually  to 
foreign  countries  goods  into  the  manufacture  of  which  mica  enters,  sub- 
ject to  foreign  competition,  of  a  value  at  least  fifty  times  the  value  of 
all  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  is  every  reason 
why  a  just  and  level  tariff  should  be  placed  imon  the  various  sizes 
of  white  mica.  The  present  tariff  does  not  nt  present  conditions, 
which  have  arisen  since  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted. 

We  therefore  recommend  and  urge-  the  amendment  of  paragraph 
184  b^  eliminating  the  duty  on  amber  mica  and  by  revising  tne 
specim:  duty  on  white  mica  as  above  set  forth. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Eugene  Mi  nbrix, 
68  Church  aStreetj  \etc  York, 


NICKEL. 

[Paragraph  185.] 

HOH.  7ETEB  FOBTEB.  IL  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  W.  A.  JAMESOH, 
VUGABA  FAILS,  H.  T.,  BBLATITE  TO  BEFIITED  VICKEL. 

NiAOABA  Falu,  X.  Y.,  January  ]S,  1909. 
Hon.  Pfter  a.  Porter,  M.  C, 

House  of  RepresenUUivet,  Washington,  D.  0, 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  I  understand  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  con- 
certed movement  being  made  by  the  German  silver  rolling  mill 
interests  to  have  the  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  refined  nickel 
removed  in  the  amended  tariff  bill  that  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  tlie  llou.-'e  of  Kepresentatives. 

While  not  directly  interested  in  the  rolling  mills,  our  company 
uses  something  like  2,000,000  pounds  of  German  silver  per  year,  and 
inasmuch  as  about  20  per  cent  of  this  German  silver,  commonly  called 
in  this  country  "  nickel  silver,"  is  refined  nickel,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  are  interested  in  having  this  duty  removed. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
continuing  this  duty  upon  nickel. 

If  Tou  na^ve  an  opportunity  to  take  this  matter  up  with  Congress- 
man of  Connecticut,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  it 

Yours,  very  truly,  AV".  A.  Jauehon. 

STEEL  AND  METALLIC  PENS. 

trnrajfroph  ISft.] 

BBIEF  SUBIOTTEB  BY  CEBTAIH  MAinTFACTTTBEBS  OF  FENS,  ASK- 
ZHO  FOB  COHTIMUAHCE  OF  FBESENT  BITTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28, 1908. 

COXHXTTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D,  G. 
Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
specific  duty  of  12  ^nts  per  gross  on  steel  and  metallic  pens  other 
t£an  gold  pens.  D,„zed.yGoogle 
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The  present  duty  was  fixed  after  a  careful  investi^tion  of  the 
steel-pen  industrv  here  and  abroad,  so  as  to  nearly  equalize  the  extra 
cost  of  labor  and  material  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

No  demand  for  a  decrease  of  duty  on  steel  pens  comes  from  the 
consumer,  and  any  suggestion  to  that  effect  is  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer direct  or  through  those  interested  with  them  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  as  importers. 

There  are  six  factories  manufacturing  steel  pens  in  this  country, 
with  capital  of  nearly  $1,000,000  and  more  than  1,000  employees. 

About  20  processes  are  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens, 
labor  being  the  principal  item  of  cost  (fourteen-twentieths  of  cost  is 
for  labor). 

The  wages  we  pay  are  more  than  double  what  is  paid  abroad  for 
the  same  work. 

Any  reduction  of  duty  would  seriously  affect,  if  not  destroy  and 
throw  into  foreign  hands,  the  largest  portion  of  our  business  without 
the  least  benefit  to  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  or 
entirely  take  away  the  wages  of  our  employees. 

mil  [e  our  industry  is  not  large  as  compared  with  many  others,  it 
is  an  important  one  to  the  country,  and  if  necessity  arose  we  could 
supply  all  the  pens  required  in  the  United  States. 

The  steel  we  use  is  not  made  in  this  country,  but  it  has  to  be 
imported  and  a  liberal  duty  paid  thereon. 

From  long  experience  it  is  our  judgment  that  a  specific  duty  is  the 
only  way  to  counteract  evasion  in  our  line  of  gooas  and  give  us  tiie 
needed  protection. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  no  reduction  be  made  from  the 
present  duty  on  steel  and  metallic  pens. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co., 

Camden^  N,  /. 

By  Alex.  C.  Woode,  Treasurer. 

Also  representing  by  request  the  following  manufacturers  of  pens: 
The  C.  Howard  Hunt  l*en  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Turner  & 
Harrison,  Philadelphia;  Miller  Brothers  Cutlery  Company,  Meri- 
den.  Conn. ;  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  New  York  City. 


BRIEF  STTBHITTES  BT  PHILIP  BEBOLZHEIMER,  KEPBESEKTDTO 
THE  EAGLE  PENCIL  CO.,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  STEEL  PENS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  S8, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  About  9,000  to  10,000  people  are  supported  by  the 

steel  pen  industry. 

Foreign  labor  is  considerably  cheaper  than  American  labor.  Where 
we  pay  dollars,  the  same  kind  of  labor  can  be  engaged  in  England  for 
shill  iings;  and  in  Germany  and  Austria  labor  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
stili  dieaper  than  in  England.  There  are  about  twenty  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  pens,  most  of  which  are  by  hand,  making  labor  a 
large  item  of  cost.  ^  . 
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The  steel  wliich  is  used  for  the  numufacture  of  pens  is  not  produced 
in  this  country  at  all,  and  has  to  be  imported  and  duty  paid  thereon. 

A  gre&t  manj  countries  put  a  discriminating  tariff  on  tlie  American 
product — for  instance,  France,  Canada,  all  the  English  colonies, 
Austi^a,  and  Soutii  Africa,  where  English-made  goras  are  allowed 
to  come  in  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  than  American-made  goods. 

Hcve  then  are  six  factories;  in  England,  Grermany,  France,  Italv, 
and  Austria  about  forty,  and  their  output  of  pens  is  considerably 
larger,  the  largest  factory  in  England  atone  employing  3,000  hands, 
and  in  spite  of  the  duty  Uiat  has  heretofore  prevailedTon  steel  pens 
the  American  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  make  much  head- 
way on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor  abroad  and  the  duty  which  the 
American  manufacturers  have  to  pay  on  steel. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  abore  paragraph  be  not  changed  in 
the  pending  tariff. 

Submitt^  by — 

Philip  Berolzheimes, 

377  Broadway,  New  York, 
Representing  EagU  Pencil  Co. 


Exhibit  A. — Importaiiona  of  tteel  pen»  to  the  United  Btatea. 
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THE  SFEHCEBIAir  PEV  COKPAFY,  FEW  TORE  CITY,  WISHES 
KBTAIUO  FEES  OIVEV  AM  AD  VAIOEEX  DUTY. 

349  Broaowat, 
New  York,  December  SSj  1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

ChairTnan  Committee- on  Ways  and  MeanSi 

House  of  Representativeey  Washington,  D,  G. 

Sm:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  item  of  metallic  pons  may 
receive  your  attention  in  revising  the  tariff. 

We  are  importers  of  steelpens  imdei*  the  trade-mark  "Spencerian." 
They  have  been  made  in  England  since  1860  for  this  company  and 
their  predecessors.  We  are  not  interested  financially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  pens,  nor  do  we  know  from  experience  the  cost  of 
making  them.  We  also  import  one  brand  of  pons  known  as  "Ferry 
&  Co.'s,  London,"  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  makers  in  England, 
established  1824. 

There  are  many  different  patterns  of  pens,  but  a  limited  number  of 
desirable  styles,  all  of  which  are  copied  by  the  different  nunuf  acturera. 
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The  "Spencerian"  pens  have  no  fixed  market  in  England,  but  the 
shapes  and  quahty  are  similar  to  many  well  known  brands  in  England. 
Messrs.  Gillott  &  Sons  and  ourselves  are  probably  the  lai^est  importers, 
and  most  of  our  patterns  are  similar,  although  Messrs.  Gillott  &  Sons 
make  many  numbers  of  very  fine  and  delicate  pens  for  drawing,  litho- 
graphing and  commercial  use  at  a  very  high  cost. 

The  present  specific  rate  of  duty  oi  12  cents  per  gross  for  all 
grades  of  pens,  from  the  finest  to  the  school  grades,  makes  the  per- 
centage on  the  actual  cost  range  from  20  to  120  per  cent.  We  beheve 
that  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  auty  is  the  only  just  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  We  reapectfullv  aue^est  that  you  consider 
the  item  of  metallic  pens  to  be  made  aa  valorem  and  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  other  metal  goods,  or  manufactures  of  steel,  not 
classified. 

If  we  can  give  you  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tation of  steel  pens,  we  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
Yours  ^uly. 

The  Spencerian  Fen  Co., 
J.  E.  Smith,  PrmdenL 

TEE  C.  HOWAKD  HUHT  FEV  GOIIPAIT,  CAXDEE.  E.  J.,  ASKS  FOR 

coHmnrAHCi;  of  fbeseht  duty  oh  ketahjc  pehs. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  November  gS,  1908. 
Committee  on  Watb  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  grosa  on  steel  and  metallic  pens,  other 
tnan  gold  pens,  and  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts 
as  a  reasonable  justification  for  our  request. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  steel  pens  in  this  country  has  been 
established  and  maintained  with  great  difficulty  under  the  stress  ctf 
competition  of  European  manufacturers  enjoying  cheaper  raw  mate- 
rials and  very  much  cheaper  labor;  nevertheless  the  American  indus- 
try has  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  and  American  manufacturers 
are  now  supplying  about  80  per  cent  of  the  steel  pens  used  in  this 
country. 

The  number  of  concerns  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  steel  pens 
in  the  United  States  is  6,  located,  2  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Pennsylvania, 
1  in  New  York,  and  2  in  Connecticut. 

The  total  capital  now  employed  in  the  business  is  about  $1,000,000. 
(In  1860few,  ir  any,  steel  pens  were  made  here.  In  1880  the  industry 
was  still  so  small  aa  to  be  absolutely  insignificant.  In  1890  there  were 
4  concerns,  with  about  $500,000  invested.)  The  total  number  of 
employees  of  all  kinds  varies  from  900  to  1,100.  The  total  annual 
salary  and  wage  rolls  are  about  $375,000.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion is  about  2,000,000  gross. 

Importations  last  year  (the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908)  were 
527,634  gross,  valued  at  $130,341,  paying  import  duties  of  $63,316. 
Ten  years  f^o,  to  wit,  for  the  fiscal  yeu*  ending  June  30,  1898,  impor- 
tations were  442,395  gross,  valued  at  $119,940,  paying  import  duties 
of  $50,546.  The  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  both  years,  12  cents  per 
gross,  specific.    The  business  shows  a  growth  during  the  period^  of 

^'■'^^e^-  o,„.e..,  Google 
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Information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  England,  for  like  wor^,  derived 
from  some  of  our  employees  who  were  trained  in  English  factories, 

SVes  a  fair  idea  of  the  nandicap  imposed  on  the  American  manu- 
cturer  by  the  difference  in  wage  costs  here  and  abroad. 

[BhIi  of  aalB  k  •  qnntl^  tMboloaD;  knovn  h  »  "lot"  mfmglng  130  gnm  of  pmm.} 
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Wages  paid  to  the  skilled  foremen  of  departments  range  in  England 
from  £2  to  £2  158.  per  week,  equal  in  Umted  States  currency  to  $9.60 
and  $13.20,  respectively.  Wages  paid  by  our  company  for  the  same 
skill  and  same  work  range  from  118  to  S25,  an  excess  of  SS.40  and 
S11.80,  respectively.  Tl^  same  average  differences  prevail  in  the 
ofiBce — managerial  and  salesmen's  salaries.  The  wage  scales  in  pen 
factories  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  range  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
lower  than  the  English  scale  according  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able by  us. 

Siz^-six  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  steel  pens  in  our  works  is  repre- 
sented by  the  labor  cost,  26  per  cent  by  the  cost  of  steel  and  miscella- 
neous supplies,  and  8  per  cent  by  the  cost  of  boxes.  The  minimum 
cost  in  uus  country  is  20  cents  per  gross;  this  excludes  all  selling 
expenses  or  expenses  connected  with  advertising  or  distributing  the 
goods.  The  cost  in  our  own  factory  is  higher  than  20  cents.  W  e  are 
advised  and  believe  that  the  English  cost  of  manufacture  for  pens  of 
like  quality  would  not  exceed  8  to  10  cents  per  gross. 

The  steel  used  in  pens  is  all  imported;  none  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  nor  do  any  American  steel  manufacturers  indicate  any 
desire  to  enter  the  bunness;  the  tonnage  is  too  small,  the  import  duty 
is  2  cents  per  pound ;  it  requires  3  pounds  of  steel  to  make  2  pounds  of 
pens  owin^  to  the  waste  and  scrap  mcident  to  the  processes;  tho  waste 
therefore  mcreases  the  duty  on  the  finished  pens  to  3  cents  per  pound, 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  In  England  the  scrap  and  waste  can  be 
sold  back  to  the  steel  makers  at  good  prices;  in  this  country  no  one 
wants  it,  and  it  brings  only  $1  per  100  pounds  for  steel  which  has  cost 
over  S18  per  100  pounds.  The  United  Stetes  Government  does  not 
allow  any  drawback  or  refund  of  duties  on  scrap  steel  exported.  The 
American  steel  p«n  manufacturers  should,  in  raimess,  be  relieved  of 
the  duty  now  paid  on  their  raw  material. 

Power-driven  automatic  machines,  while  often  tried,  have  never 
been  successful  in  supplanting  hand  labor  in  the  making  of  stool  pons. 
From  IS  to  25  different  operations  are  required,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  pen,  in  six  or  eight  of  which  each  pen  has  to  be  indi- 
vidually handled  oy  the  operative.  Machines  are  employed  in  a 
number  of  the  operations,  but  they  are  hand  or  foot  operated  and  fed 
by  hand.  The  mgenuit^  of  inventors  has  so  far  failed  both  here  and 
abroad  to  produce  machines  capable  of  doing  the  work  rig^gle 
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No  American  consumer  has  any  just  cause  of  complaint  about  the 
price  of  American-made  pens  and  no  objection  to  the  price  has  erer 
reached  our  ears.  American  proprietary  brands,  the  value  of  which 
have  been  established  by  canvassers  and  advertising,  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  foreign-made  i>eQS  of  equal  quality.  American 
imprint  pens,  viz,  those  pens  which  are  made  bearing  the  private 
mark  of  the  buyer  are  sola  at  prices  to  compete  with  foreign  ^kkIs  of 
tike  quality.  Americui-made  pens  for  use  in  public  places,  especially 
educational  establishments,  are  sold  very  frequently  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture  on  account  of  the  hoped-for  resultant  good,  from  an 
advertising  standpoint,  of  familiarizing  the  users  with  the  manu- 
facturer's proprietary  brand. 

The  only  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  be 
to  destroy  the  American  steel-pen  industry.  There  is  no  trust  or  any 
semblance  of  a  combination  among  American  steel-pen  manufac- 
turers; on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  sharpest  cut-throat  competition, 
profits  range  from  moderate  down  to  nothing.  If  required  to  lower 
prices  on  competitive  business  it  could  be  done  only  by  cheaper  costs 
of  manufacture,  and  as  labor  represents  66  per  cent  of  actual  cost  it 
would  mean  a  radical  reduction  m  the  wage  scale.  Reduction  of  the 
wage  scale  would  mean  simply  that  the  employees  would  seek  other 
fields  of  work,  as  they  now  earn  no  more  per  week  than  they  can  earn 
at  other  work,  and  without  employees  the  American  manufacturer 
must  close  his  business — irreparably  ruined.  The  only  gainers  would 
be  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  importers. 

We  therefore  earnestly  pray  that  your  nonorable  body  fix  the  duty 
on  imports  of  steel  and  metalUc  pens,  other  than  gold  pens,  at  12 
cents  per  gross,  specific,  the  same  rate  as  is  now  collected  under  para- 
graph 186,  act  of  June  24, 1897. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Company. 
By  George  £.  Bartol,  PresiderU. 


PENHOLDEBS. 

[Paragrnph  IS".] 

Washington,  D.  0.,  November  S8, 1908. 
CoHHiTi^E  ON  Ways  akd  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  submit  samples  of  penholders  made  since  the  last 
year  or  so  in  Japan,  with  the  selling  price  per  gross  in  Japan  at- 
tached. The  material  entering  into  this  artide,  without  labor,  costs 
more  in  the  United  States  than  the  Japanese  completed  article. 

The  Japanese  tariff  on  penholders  is  40  per  cent;  the  American 
tariff  only  25  per  cent.  Japanese  labor  is  about  one-twentieth  of 
American  labor. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  American  tariff  on  penholders  be 
equal  to  that  on  pencils,  viz,  45  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    (Paragraph  456,  Pencils.) 

Submitted  by — 

Philip  Berolzhezmeb, 

377  Broadway,  New  York, 
Representing  Eagle  PencU  Com^^y. 
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WIRE  HAIRPINS. 
[Paragraph  18S.1 

THE  STAK  Fnr  COKPAHT,  WATEBBUHY,  CONIT..  ASKS  A  SFECXFIO 
EinWERATIOK  07  WHIE  HAIBFIHS. 

Waterbukt,  Conn.,  December  17^  1908, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  The  Star  Pin  Company,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  requests 
your  committee,  in  its  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  withdraw 
wire  hairpins  from  the  schedule  in  which  they  are  now  placed  and 
cause  them  to  be  placed  in  a  particular  and  separate  schedule  by 
themselves,  with  a  specific  duty  of  2  or  3  cents  per  pound,  in  addition 
to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  now  existing.  JIairpins  are  now 
included,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  in  paragraph  188,  reading  as 
follows: 

Pins  witb  solid  bends,  wltbont  oniamoatfltloD,  biclodlng  balr,  safety,  hat. 
bonnet,  and  ebawl  pins;  any  of  the  foroKoIng  composed  wbolly  of  brass,  oopper, 
iron,  steel,  or  otber  base  nietnl,  not  plated,  and  any  commonly  known  as  Jewelry, 
thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Government  statistics  do  not  state  specifically  the  amount  or  value 
of  hairpins  now  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  they  are  included 
in  the  general  head  of  pins,  but  I  am  informed  most  positively  by  the 
officials  of  this  company  that  the  larger  portion  of  these  goods  in  this 
country  is  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  chiefly  German,  and 
that  no  hairpins  such  as  are  manufactured  by  this  company  are  ex- 
ported. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  desired  action  is,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  other  articles,  the  cheap  labor  in  the  foreign  countries  as  con- 
trasted with  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  I  would 
state  that  this  company  has  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
wire  hairpins  for  many  years,  has  machinery,  and  everything  fitted 
for  it,  and  has  kept  at  this  particular  line  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
tiiere  would  bo  bietter  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  present 
ad  valorem  duty*  for  with  this  duty  the  Gt'rman  manufacturers  can 
import  wire  hairpins  and  land  them  here,  duty  paid,  for  practically 
3f  c^ts  per  packafje,  while  the  cost  of  production  to  this  company 
is,  with  the  present  prices  paid  for  labor,  a  fraction  over  5  cents  per 
package.  A  package  is  composed  of  16  small  papers,  each  containing 
three-quarters  (tf  an  ounce,  16  of  these  being  tied  torfpther  in  a  pack- 
age, making  the  weij^ht  of  the  package  12  ounces,  there  being  from 
2§o  to  275  separate  pins  contained  in  this  package.  These  also  have 
to  be  wrapped  with  hand  labor.  The  only  reason  now  for  any  ability 
to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers  is  the  better  finisli  of  the 
goods  and  the  superior  style  in  which  they  are  put  up. 

Withdrawing  these  gooils  from  the  schedule  of  pins  and  placing 
them  in  a  separate  schedule,  with  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  and 
an  addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  specific  duty,  would  enable  the 
manufacturers  here  to  compete  with  the  German  manufiicturers  and 
would  necessarily  resu't  with  the  increased  production  in  a  decrease 
of  their  cost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large  perccnca^^^^«'[^ad 
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charges,  etc.,  would  not  increase  with  the  production.  The  advantage 
then,  it  is  believed,  would  be  shared  by  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer, 

and  the  consumer. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

The  Stab  Pin  Gomfant. 


PLATINUM. 

[ParaffraiibB  041  and  642.] 

7.  BISHOP  A  CO.,  KAIVERK,  FA.,  WISH  A  FBOTECTITE  DTTTY 
PLAC£D  OH  FLATIinJM  UAKUFACTVRES. 

Malvern,  Pa.,  November  10,  1908, 
Hon.  TiioMAft  S.  Butler,  M.  C. 

Pennhrook^  Fayette  County^  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  AVays  and 
Means  Committee  is  about  to  assemble  in  Wasliington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  the  matter  of  tariff  revision. 

We  are  p^icularly  interested  in  the  metal  schedule,  and  from 
newspaper  information  learn  that  November  25  has  been  assigned  for 
hearing  those  interested  in  metal  manufactures,  under  which  neading 
we  presume  our  business  would  come. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  platinum  in  the  form  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus and  other  shapes  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  principally,  we  pre- 
sume, from  the  fact  tliat  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
never  made  an  effort  to  have  a  duty  placed  thereon. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  our  firm  is  the  oldest  in  this  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  abroad,  having  been 
establisJied  in  1842,  and  the  processes  that  were  first  used  m  our 
works,  invented  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Joaquim  Bishop,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  process  of  manufacturing  platinum,  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  European  manufacturers. 

There  is  only  one  concern  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  a 
complete  line  of  platinum  apparatus  besides  ourselves,  and  this  is 
controlled  by  a  German  company,  who  in  turn  are  associated  with 
what  is  known  as  the  "  platinum  trust,"  compos^  of  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  producers. 

We  feel  that  this  country  has  been  sadlv  neglected  in  the  way  of 
tariff  protection,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  Uie  domestic  re- 
quirements can  be  taken  care  of  by  American  manufacturers. 

It  is  ooncoxled  that  the  products  of  our  works  are  the  finest  made, 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  therefore  the  matter  of  quality 
can  not  be  raised  as  an  objection  by  importing  houses.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  business  could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  American  labor 

?iven  an  additional  field  of  employment  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  manu* 
actured  platinum.   We  do  not  ask  for  a  high  rate;  25  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  would  amply  protect  us. 

From  the  improved  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  ]>latiniun  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Bishop,  its  field  of  usefulness  was  largely  increased,  it 
being  possible  thereby  to  manufacture  platinum  in  a  greater  variety 
of  forms.  Owing,  however,  to  the  cheaper  foreign  laup1^  £uJ»Dean 
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manufacturers  are  able  to  place  their  products  on  the  market  at  a 
much  lower  figure  than  we  can  sell  in  competition. 

The  claims  of  importers  for  the  admission  of  platinum  apparatus 
free  of  duty  have  oeen  that  they  are  used  for  scientific  puri>oses. 
While  we  admit  that  a  certain  part  of  them  is  used  in  educational 
institutions,  a  very  Inr^e  portion  is  used  in  commercial  laboratories, 
and  a  very  large  quantity  is  purchased  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  their  various  laboratories  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
recent  years  foreign  manufacturers  have  oeen  supplying  the  latter 
very  largely. 

In  other  lines  of  chemical  apparatus  whoi  imported  for  educa- 
tional institutions  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  direct  import  in  original 
packages,  being  shipped  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  platinum  being  treated  simi- 
larly. All  we  want  is  that  platinum  apparatus  for  chemical  and 
other  purposes  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  chemical  appa- 
ratus, such  as  glassware,  porcelain,  balances,  etc,  upon  which  a  duty 
is  assessed. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  what  steps  are  best  to 
take  in  the  matter,  and  any  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  this  par- 
ticular we  will  greatly  appreciate,  giving  you  the  assurance  that  if 
given  the  protection  to  wnich  we  oelieve  we  are  fully  entitled,  a 
Urge  industry  will  be  developed  in  your  district. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  and  awaiting  the  favor 
of  your  reply,  we  are. 

Tours,  very  truly,  J.  Bishop  &  Co. 


J.  BISHOP  &  CO.,  HALV£RK,  PA.,  STTBHIT  A  SVPPL£H£KTAL  STATE- 
XEHI  HELATIVE  TO  KANUFACTUSES  OF  PLATINTTH. 

Malvern,  Pa.,  November  25, 1908. 
To  the  Ways  akd  Means  Cohhitxee, 

Mouie  of  BepreaentativeSy  Sixtieth  Congress^ 

Washinffton,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  respectfully  petition  and  invite  your 
attention  to  paragraphs  641  and  642  of  the  tariff  law  of  18!)7,a(rinit- 
ting  platinum,  either  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  duty  free. 

We  ask  that  part  of  paragraph  of  641,  relating  to  platinum'  in  sheet 
and  wire  and  all  of  paragraph  of  642  be  stricken  from  the  free  list, 
and  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  these  items  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  Our 
claims  for  asking  this  duty  are  based  on  the  following: 

First.  That  owing  to  the  cheaper  labor  cost  European  manufac- 
turer are  enabled  to  sell  platinum  for  chemical  purposes,  such  as 
vases,  retorts,  crucibles,  dishes,  wire,  foil,  etc.,  at  a  lower  price  than 
ther  can  be  made  for  in  tiiis  country. 

iSeoond.  We  ask  that  as  manufacturers  of  such  apparatus  we  be 
given  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  the  same  as  other  manufiicturers 
of  chemical  and  scientific  apparatus,  thereby  giving  a  larger  field  of 
employment  for  skilled  American  labor,  ana  enable  us  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  can  now  be  done. 

dnhinl.  Our  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  users  of  this 
material  is  unquestioned.  The  first  platinum  works  in  the  United 
States  having  been  established  by  the  founder  of  tl^^g^9^^)^{|Hin 
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Bishop,  in  1842,  and  the  processes  first  used  by  and  original  with 
him  in  melting  and  manufacturing  platinum  ior  chemical,  dental, 
jewelry,  and  other  purposes,  were  adapted  by  European  manufac- 
turers. 

Fourth.  That  the  only  other  works  in  the  United  States  daiming 
to  manufacture  a  line  ol  platinum  for  chemical  purposes  besides  our- 
selves is  controlled  by  a  European  company,  who  in  turn  is  asso- 
dated  with  what  is  commonly  Known  as  the  "  Platinum  syndicate,** 

composed  of  English,  German,  and  French  manufacturers,  whose 
product  is  sold  largely  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  existing 
tariff  it  is  p<>ssible  for  this  company  to  import  platinum  chemical 
apparatus,  either  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  and  sell  it  as  of 
Ajnerican  manufacture. 

The  only  way  we  can  meet  this  competition  is  by  having  a  duty 
placed  on  manufactured  platinum  for  chemical  purposes  consisting 
of  (Tucibles,  dishes,  retorts,  wire,  foil,  sheet,  etc.,  thereby  giving 
larger  employment  to  American  labor  and  encouraging  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  independent  of  European  control. 

Fifth.  That  the  United  States  Government  in  its  various  depart- 
ments purchase  platinum  in  manufactured  form,  much  of  which  is 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  all  of  which  could  be  made  in  this 
country  of  as  fine  quality  and  workmanship  if  given  moderate  pro- 
tection. 

Sixth.   Your  attention  is  called  to  paragraph  193  of  the  tariff 

law  of  1897,  which  places  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  all  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  platinum  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  we  claim  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  in  platinum 
for  chemical  purposes. 

Seventh.  Platina  or  platinum  unmanufactured,  consisting  of  ore 
or  in  bars  or  ingots  not  less  than  one-eighth  inch  thick,  we  ask  be 
admitted  free  or  duty,  as  under  the  existing  law,  as  the  domestic 
supply  of  crude  platinum  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity, 
the  Russian  mines  furnishing  the  principal  supply. 

Platinum  ingots  as  imported  into  the  United  States  are  approxi- 
mately five-sixteenths  inch  thick  by  2  to  4  inches  wide,  and  weigh  about 
100  troy  ounces  each. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

J.  Bishop  ft  Co. 


THE  DENTISTS'  SUPPLY  CO.,  KEW  YOKE  CITY,  PEOTESTS  AaADTST 
IMPOSITION  OF  DUTY  ON  PLATINUM  PEODUCTS. 

New  York  City,  December  10,  1908. 

COMHITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington^  D.  C 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  copies  of  several  petitions  to 
your  honorable  body  pertaining  to  the  question  of  the  duty  on  plati- 
num partially  manufactured,  petitioning  you,  in  revision  of  tariff 
schedule,  to  place  a  duty  on  all  platinum  products  coming  into  this 
country,  except  on  ingots  of  the  metal  approximately  five-sixteenth 
inch  thick  by  2  to  4  inches  wide  and  weighing  about  100  Troy  ounces. 
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Now,  in  justice  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  th« 
greater  number  of  manufacturei^,  we  must  enter  a  most  vigorous  pro- 
test against  your  giving  favorable  consideration  to  the  petition  in 
question. 

One  of  the  largest  uses  for  platinum  in  this  country  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth,  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Were  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  as  is  asked  for,  be  imposed  upon  the  platinum 
imported  in  shape  of  wire  or  in  an^  form,  except  as  the  petition 
above  indicated  specifies,  it  would  simply  make  it  impossible  for 
American,  manufacturers  of  porcelain  teeth  to  compete  with  the 
European  field,  and  ve^  large  loss  of  trade  would  result  and  many 
more  employees  in  the  fjnit^  States  would  suffer  loss  than  are  en- 
gaged, or  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  all  the  platinum-manufacturing 
establishments  that  might  be  established  here,  as  the  petitioner  for 
increase  of  duty  elaborates  upon. 

The  Dentists'  Supply  CoHFANr, 
By  J.  F.  Fhantz,  President, 


PLATINUM  METALS. 
rSectlon  6.] 

CHABLES  ENOELH&AB,  NEW  YORE  CITT,  WISHES  RHODZUK  AHD 
SVTHEHm  PLACED  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

New  York,  DeeemUr  Bl,  1908, 
GoMHrrrEE  on  Wats  ant>  Means, 

WaskiiigUm,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  As  one  of  the  lan;est  importers  of  platinum  and 
metals  of  the  platinum  group  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  1  beg  to 
cail  your  kind  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  metals  of  the  platinum 
group  are  the  following:  Platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  osmium, 
rhodmm,  ruthenium. 

In  the  present  tariff  there  are  on  the  free  list,  and  always  have  been 
on  the  free  list,  the  following  platinum  metals:  Platinum,  iridium, 
palladium,  osmium ;  but  there  is  no  mention  made  at  all  of  the  remain- 
mg  two  platinum  metals,  viz,  rhodium  and  ruthenium. 

T  am  quite  sure  that  the  framers  of  the  present  tariiT  have  over- 
looked putting  these  two  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  viz,  rhodium 
and  ruthenium,  on  the  free  Hat,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  on  the  free  list;  they  are  not  found  in  this  country 
and  have  to  be  imported.  Therefore  the  only  reason  which  I  can 
put  forward  that  they  have  been  forgotten  is  that  scarcely  any 
quantity  has  been  imported  in  former  years,  and  even  now  only 
sm^l  quantities  are  brought  in,  for  which  10  per  cent  duty  has  to 
be  paid,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  United  States  appraiseis'  court. 

r  hope  while  revising  the  present  tariff  you  will  take  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  put  these  two  metals — that  is,  rhodium  and  ruthenium — on 
the  free  list  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  home  industry. 
Sespectfully, 

Charles  Knqeluard. 
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WATCHES. 
[FarnKraph  391.] 

IIEMOBIAI  OF  WATCH  MAirgPACTTntEBS,  DEALEB8,  AHS  III- 
70BTEB8  OF  THE  CITT  OF  HEW  TOSK. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Wednesday,  November  J908, 

GOHMITTEB  OH  WaT8  AND  MeANS, 

WashingtOTL,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  It  is  respectfully  siibinitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  through  it  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  paragraph  191  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  be  so  amwded  that 
it  may  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Watches  complete,  watch  morementa  with  or  without  caaes,  watch  cases  with 
or  without  movemnitH,  and  all  iiarts  or  portions  of  watches,  watch  cases,  or 
moTementa,  wltbout  regard  to  material  or  number  of  Jewels,  twraty  per  cent  ad 
Talorem. 

There  was  submitted  to  this  committee  last  week  a  suggested  rule 
as  to  perfect  tariff  in  a  country  administered  under  a  protective 
system.    The  wording  was  as  follows: 

First,  a  tariff  should  produce  revenue;  and,  second,  it  should  protect 
home  industries  and  Iw  so  graduated  that  its  benefits  are  equally 
divided  between  the  capital  tliat  establishes,  the  labor  that  produces, 
and  the  public  that  consumes. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  191  we  believe  fully  complies  with 
all  the  above  requirements. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
was  considered  all  sufficient  to  protect  this  particular  domestic  manu- 
facture. That  it  did  so  protect  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  between 
1890  and  1897  the  production  of  watches  in  the  United  States  was 
increased  over  100  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  the  amount  of 
labor  then  employed  was  more  than  twice  the  amount  now  required, 
the  use  of  fine  machinery  having  brought  about  the  reduction.  The 
sale  of  the  home  product  abroad  was  just  beginning  in  1890;  in  1897 
it  had  more  than  doubled,  and  to-day  the  United  States  markets  her 
watches  in  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Africa, 
India,  and  even  in  Switzerland,  the  native  home  of  the  watch. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  and  for  some  reason  which  no  man  is  bold 
^ough  to  utter  above  his  breath,  the  tariff  on  watches  and  watch 
movements  was  materially  increased  under  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897 
bj  the  addition  of  a  specific  duty,  with  the  result  that  much  confu- 
sion was  created  in  the  customs  offices,  much  injustice  was  done  the 
importers,  and  the  consumers  were  robl>ed,  while  the  benefits  there- 
from, small  to  the  Government,  were  refused  division  with  the  labor 
that  produced,  and  only  went  to  swell  the  dividends  of  the  trusts  that 
then  controlled  the  trade. 

The  uncontrovertible  proof  of  these  assertions  lies  in  these  stub- 
bom  facts: 

First.  Tlie  importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches — the 
grade  most  burdened  by  the  specific  auty-^as  since  1897  largely 
fallen  off,         •  ^  , 
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Second.  The  number  of  men  and  girls  employed  in  the  munu- 
facture  of  American  watches  has  been  very  materially  reduced,  while 
their  wages  have  not  been  materially  advanced. 

Third.  The  exportation  of  American-made  watches  and  movemmts 
haa  increased  since  1897  more  than  150  per  cent,  and  such  goods  sell 
to  the  consumer  from  25  per  crat  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  in  the  for- 
ei^  market  than  at  home. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  present  any  further  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  suggested  revision  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 

The  fact  that  the  home  industry  is  not  only  no  longer  an  infant, 
but  so  well  grown  as  to  dominate  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the  fact 
that  the  American  goods  are  sold  abroad — not  the  surplus,  but  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  the  output — at  a  far  lower  price  than  that 
at  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  home,  and  still  sold  at  a  profit;  the 
fact  that  the  difference  in  price  between  the  American  and  the  for- 
eign market  in  these  ^oods  is  far  more  than  the  amount  of  duty  im- 
p^ed,  and  that  the  dividends  of  the  American  producers  have  not 
fallen  off  but  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  past  eleven 
years,  and  the  bitter  fact  that  in  all  this  time  the  only  beneficiary  has 
been  the  producer,  not  the  laborer,  whose  employment  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  wnose  wages  have  hardly 
advanced  at  all,  nor  the  consumer,  who  now  pays  more  for  the  same 
American  watch  than  he  did  eleven  years  ago.  All  these  facts  lead 
inevitably  to  one  conclusion — that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  inequita- 
ble, imjust,  and  results  in  pure  favoritism;  it  tends  to  monopoly  and 
to  the  fostering  of  private  interest  under  the  guise  of  national  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  same  should  be  reduced. 

Fkancis  E.  Hamilton, 
Of  Cimnsel  Representing  Watrh  Manufavtureri*, 

Deaterif  and  Importers^  (Jity  of  Sew  York. 


HOH.  H.  S.  BOITTEIL,  M.  C,  FILES  COBBESFONDERCE  BETWEEN 
EIGIH  WATCH  CO.  AND  NELSON  LYON,  TABBTTOWN,  N.  T., 
BXL&TITE  TO  PBICES  OF  AXEBICAN  WATCHES  IN  EUBOFE. 

Washington,  D.  G.,  De^emher  14j  1908, 

Hon.  Skkeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr,  C.  H.  Hulburd,  president  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  C(»npany,  has  sent  me  the  iiich)sed  letter  to 
him  from  W.  H.  Kinna,  agent  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  in  New 
York,  together  with  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Hulburd.  Tli'ese  docu- 
moitSf  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  published  in  the  hearings  in  connoc- 
lion  with  or  by  way  of  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lyon,  on 
which  they  throw  an  interesting  light. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  S.  Boutell. 
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New  York,  December  9, 1908, 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Huij*t?hd, 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Company^ 

Dear  Mr.  Hut-ruko:  Mr.  Kelson  ^'O")  Tarrytown,  N.  T.,  who  re- 
oeoitly  made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  an  KIgin  watch  in  Ix>ndon,  positively  declines 
to  furnish  us  with  the  serial  number  of  the  watch  referred  to,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  the  European  jobber  who  sold  him  the  watch  is  a 
customer  of  his,  and  he  did  not  care  to  have  him  brought  into  the 
ccmtroTersy.  I  did,  however,  learn  the  grade.  It  is  a  7-jewel,  12-size 
gilt,  in  a  25-year  Boss  case,  and  was  purchased  by  him  from  a  whole- 
Bale  dealer  in  England  (outside  of  London)  for  $12.50. 

This  same  watch  in  this  country  lists  at  $12.25  to  the  jobber.  Aftw 
Mr.  Lyon  returned  to  this  country  he  dropped  his  watch  and  took  it 
to  a  watchmaker  in  his  home  town  for  repairs,  who  told  him  that  a 
watch  like  this  would  cost  him  $18.  He  now  thinks  he  was  mistaken 
about  the  watchmaker  telling  him  that  the  El^in  Company  compelled 
the  dealers  to  get  that  price,  and  is  most  wilhng  to  retract  that  part 
of  his  statement.  He  has  promiiied  to  write  mc  a  letter  to  that  effect, 
which  I  will  forward  to  vou  as  soon  as  received. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  a  small  plant  in  Tarrytown,  where  they  manu&cture 
wire  egg  and  carpet  beaters.  He  admits  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  watch  industry  or  what  the  tariff  oiig;ht  to  be  on  this  article,  but 
has  taken  it  for  granted  from  the  advertising  he  has  read  from  time 
to  time  in  New  York  papers  that  watches  should  not  be  protected  by 
a  tariff.  I  think  he  feels  altogether  different  about  this  subject  since 
my  interview. 

He  is  a  very  eccentric  man  and  a  close  student  of  economics.  In 
fact,  I  think  ne  neglects  his  own  business  to  take  up  matters  for  the 
people.  While  not  a  free  trader,  he  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
revision  of  tariff,  more  especially  on  steel.  He  claims  to  have  be(»me 
disgusted  with  the  Republican  party  on  account  of  their  indifference 
on  this  question  and  voted  for  Brynn  at  the  last  election. 

He  showed  me  several  letters  purporting  to  come  from  Mr,  Clai^, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  expects  to  go  to  Washington 
again  very  soon,  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

Advices  frcnn  Canada  to-day  report  Mr.  Zurbrugg's  condition  im- 
proved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 

W.  H.  KiNNA,  Agent. 

Note. — All  watches  are  boM  by  the  Elf^in  Company  at  Itst,  less  20,  6,  and  S, 
so  that  a  wotch  listing  at  $12.25  actually  costs  the  jobber  In  thia  country  $8.04. 
The  Jobber  sells  to  the  retailer  at  prices  ranging  from  15  and  6  off  to  10  and  0 
off,  ao  that  the  large  retailer  would  pny  for  that  watch  $9.80,  and  the  very 
amallest  retailer,  who  only  buys  two  or  three  watches  a  year,  would  not  pay 
exceeding  $10.37.  There  la  no  eBtabllshed  retail  price,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Elirtn  Company  to  establlab  a  retail  price  oo 
this  watch,  and  It  would  sell  at  retail  from  $13.50  to  $15.  I  do  not  think  any 
retailer  would  tink  as  much  as  $18,  and  if  lie  did,  it  would  be  an  exorblbint 
profit  There/ore  If  Mr.  Lyon  had  a  friendly  watch  Jobber  In  this  country  who 
wished  to  accommodate  bim,  he  would  have  bought  the  watch  for  aomewbere 
around  $11,  Instead  of  $12.50  wblcb  he  paid  abroad,  and  even  then  the  j<^ber 
would  have  got  more  from  talm  than  he  actually  does  realize  on  the  watches  be 
sells  to  the  retailers.  Mr.  I^yon  admits  In  this  letter  that  he  did  not  bay  the 
watch  at  retail  abroad,  and  the  forelga  wholesale  price  at  $12.60  was  a.  little 
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higher  than  the  domestic  list  prlet^  from  which  moBt  always  be  deducted  the 
diacotiDts  which  all  Jobbers  get  on  watches. 

The  foregoing  stateuietits,  as  to  discounts  to  all  Jobbery  as  to  list  price,  and 
aa  to  retaU  prtees,  can  be  subatauttated  by  catalogues. 

CHAkLis  H.  HvLBim,  PreMideitt, 


Hon.  S.  E.  Patme,  M.  C., 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  advised  that  there  has  been  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee a  letter  from  our  New  York  aeent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kinna,  describ- 
ing an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon,  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  ref^rdinff  a  statement  made  the  latter  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  price  of  an  Elgin  watch  bought  in 
England.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  that 
letter  and  my  memorandum,  but  in  order  tu  make  your  mes  c<mi- 

Slete  I  inclose  herewith  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon  himself ^  ad- 
re^ed  to  Mr.  Kinna,  and  also  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  lAx,  Kinna 
acknowled^ng  receipt  of  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  GnARusa  H.  Hulbuid. 


Tarrytown,  N.  T.,  December  1908, 

Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Kinna. 

Manager  Elgin  Watch  Company. 

IS  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
Dear  Sib:  Referring  to  your  caD  yesterday,  upon  the  reauest  of 
the  president  of  your  company,  would  say  I  did  not  go  beiore  the 
committee  at  Washington  intending  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  Elgin 
watch ;  it  was  brought  out  under  the  impulse  of  ue  moment  man 
their  inquiries. 

I  had  designed  to  purchase  one  of  vour  watches  when  I  went  to 
England  this  year,  as  I  understood  they  could  be  purchased  there 
much  cheaper  than  here.  The  statement  regarding  what  the  English 
wholesale  dealer  told  me  was  true,  that  the  price  given  me,  $12.50, 
was  as  low  as  he  was  nllowed  to  sell  them.  On  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  my  home  jeweler  I  find  he  placed  the  price  too  high^  and 
he  now  says  that  on  this  style  of  watch,  which  I  purchased,  he  is  not 
bound  by  agreement  to  self  for  the  price  mentioned,  $18,  but  he  told 
me  that  was  the  price  they  were  worth  in  this  country. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  so  often  that  the  price  in  this  country 
was  limited  I  had  the  impression  he  told  me  he  cotild  not  sell  them 
below  $18,  and  this  fact  was  also  fixed  in  my  mind  by  the  English 
wholesale  dealer.  He  said  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  10  or  15  per 
cent 

I  make  this  stat^ent  because  T  would  not  want  to  do  your  com- 
pany an  injustice.  As  I  told  you,  I  think  your  cx)mpany  should  give 
a  statement  of  your  net  income  in  1906  and  1907,  as  well  as  1908,  as 
they  certainly  must  have  declared  large  dividends  in  those  two  years 
cr  carried  over  a  surplus  which  should  tide  them  over  in  1008  without 
earning  a  dividend. 

Sespcctfully,  yours,  Nelson  Lyon. 
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Decembbb  12,  1908. 

Mr.  W.  H.  KiNNA^ 

Agent  Elgin  Watch  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T, 
Dear  Mr,  Kinna:  I  beg  tn  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  10th,  inclosing  letter  from  Air.  Nelson  T>yon.  This  is  all  that  you 
could  ask  of  him  and  provps  niir  rase  most'  completely.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  4  could  have  a  talk  with  him  myself  and  explain  the 
substance  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  would  appreciate  at  once  how  misleading  the  advertise- 
ments of  Keene  realljf  were.  You  can,  of  course,  see  that  Mr.  Lyon's 
whole  attitude  of  mind  is  due  to  Keene's  advertising.  However,  I 
do  not  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Lyon, 

I  should  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  show  him  our  statements  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907,  because,  while  our  nominal  profits  were 
quite  lar^e,  yet  so  much  of  it  was  charged  off  and  used  in  relmilding 
and  putting  in  new  machinery,  which  we  are  constantly  doing,  thus 
giving  employment  to  labor,  our  dividends  of  8  per  cent  per  annum 
are  all  that  have  actually  been  paid  out  to  the  stxxskholders  since  I 
have  been  president.  Meantime,  each  year  we  are  employing  addi- 
tional labor  at  high  wat^s  for  the  sake  of  putting  up  nealthnil  and 
good  building  to  work  in,  sustaining  a  factory  hospital,  and  taking 
care  of  our  sick  in  the  best  possible  manner.  I  think  we  could  con- 
vince Mr.  Lyon,  if  he  could  see  our  building  and  our  books,  that 
we  are  not  making  excessive  profits  on  our  domestic  sales,  while  our 
foreign  sales  are  showing  us  a  positive  loss.  Furthermore,  I  could 
show  him  conclusively  that  the  sales  to  jobbers  in  this  countnr  are 
within  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  same  prices  at  which  ^Dods  an* 
sold  to  jobbers  abroad.  I  could  show  him,  furthermore,  that  90  per 
cent  of  our  product  has  no  fixed  price;  that  it  is  open  competition 
among  the  retailers.  I  could  show  nim,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Keene 
buys  all  of  his  named  goods,  which  he  advertises,  in  this  country,  and 
then  advertises  his  cost  price  for  the  sake  of  attracting  trade,  but 
does  not  sell  the  watch  if  he  can  help  it.  I  could  show  him  also  that 
it  is  not  a  fair  or  honorable  thing  to  compare  the  wholesale  price 
abroad  with  the  supposed  retail  price  in  this  (M>untry.  In  other 
words,  both  jobber  and  retailer  are  performing  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  are  entitled  to  a  profit  for  the  service  rendered.  Of  course 
you  understand  all  these  arguments,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  my 
going  over  them.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Lyon  would  like  me  to  send  him 
a  letter  of  this  kind  so  that  he  would  understand  our  position)  I 
assume  that  he  is  a  perfectly  honorable,  conscientious  man. 
Yours,  very  truly,  , 

Chas.  H.  Hni^BUBD, 
President  Elgin  Wateh  Oo, 

AUEBICAH  WATCH  UANUlACTUBSaS  ASK  THAT  THE  BATES 
OF  SUTT  ON  WATCH  HOVEXENTS  BE  INCBEASED. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  1, 2908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Genti,emen  :  Representingthe  Dueber  Watch  Case  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Hampden  Watch  Company,  of  dQanttHM^Ib^mto- 
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ufacturers  of  watch  moTemente  and  watch  cases,  I  desire  respectfully 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  certain 
matters  in  regard  to  paragraph  191,  Schedule  C,  of  the  "  Dingley 
tariff  law." 

The  above-named  companies  have  always  been  and  now  are  abso- 
lutelv  independent  so  far  as  any  working  agreement  or  connection  of 
aay  kind  or  nature  whatsoever  with  any  oUier  compan;i^  or  companies 
is  concerned;  and  we  are  moved  to  communicate  with  your  com- 
mittee at  this  time  because  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to  the 
labor  we  employ  to  at  least  see  that  the  present  schedule  is  maintained. 

The  manufactured  product  of  our  companies  is  sold  exclusively  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  sold  in  Canada.  It  is  plain  that  no  argument  can  be 
made  against  these  companies  by  reason  of  sales  in  foreign  countries. 
As  already  statedj  we  sell  no  watches  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else 
outside  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the  limited  quantity  sold  in 
Canada. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  watch  movements  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  191,  Schedule  C,  amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  protective  tariff.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  the  volume  entitled  "  Imports  and  Duties,^ 
prepared  for  vour  c<»nmittee,  shows  the  startling  increase  in  the 
importation  of  watches  during  the  last  nine  vears  under  the  present 
law,  and  proves  conclusively  that  ^ere  has  been  little,  if  any,  pro- 
tection afforded  the  American  watch  manufacturer  under  this  sciied- 
ule,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  total  production  of  watches  in  America  has  not  materially 
increased. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  watch  move- 
ments in  America  is  labor,  and  because  oi  the  fact  that  labor  can  be 
secured  abroad  so  much  (Reaper  than  in  America,  and  because  the 
American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tariff  on  raw  materials, 
such  as  jewels,  watch  springs,  etc.,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  been 
able,  as  the  table  conclusively  shows,  to  increase,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
his  business  in  America,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  watchmaker 
and  the  American  watch  manufacturer. 

Table  taken  from  "Import*  and  Dutie*,"  $hou>it^  percentoge  of  increate  of  im- 
portaUont  of  watch  moffemmff,  year*  1898  an4  1907, 
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Table  laken  from  "Importt  and  DuticM**  thowinff  percentage  of  incrcaxe  of 
importalUmt  of  vatck  morvmrnti,  years  i8f8  and  1967 — CoiitliiiKMl. 


Vftlue. 

Datjr  eol> 
Iccted. 

Havlnir  more  Uwn  15  ud  not  more  than  27  Jewels: 

l,ffi9 
18,600 

112.00 
122,047.00 

r,<ii4.ss 

lHt,9W.75 

1«,771 

i(io,8sa.oo 

4M 

4B.172.U 
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HftTlnir  more  IhAn  17  Jeweli: 

1.811 
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41.607.00 
1&1,3K3.W) 

14,334.75 
64,434.75 

4,80-2 
366 

142,776.00 
348 

50.100.00 

ISl.SH 
960.4.T0 

296, 131. 33 
l,2H9,f»36.60 

14ft,  759. 
717.969.60 

779,189 
429 

WO,  706. 27 
S3& 

560,210.06 

In  view  of  the  significant  facts  revealed  by  the  above  table  in 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  importations  of  watch 
movements  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  movements  in 
this  country  is  labor,  and  that  in  the  other  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  production  there  is  included  the  tariff  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  pay  on  raw  materials,  such  as  jewels  and  springs,  we 
feel  that  we  would  be  justified  in  asking  your  committee  to  double 
both  the  specific  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  the  present  schedule. 

We  might  manage,  however,  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  our 
product  if  the  protection  contemplated  by  the  present  schedule  were 
really  afforded,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent  on  watch  movements  is  of  very  little  value,  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  offered  to  evade  it ;  and  therefore,  on  account 
of  the  fraud  practiced  m  the  way  of  undervaluations,  we  are  now  get- 
ting only  a  fraction  of  the  protection,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  intended 
by  Congress. 

Before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  and  when  the  duty  on 
watch  movements  was  only  ad  valorem,  the  Swiss  manufacturers  sold 
their  watches  in  this  country  at  about  60  per  cent  higher  than  the 
present  price.  At  that  time  there  was  no  specific  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  but  now,  with  both  an  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty,  they 
undersell  our  products.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Swiss  watch  factories  are  equipped  with  American  watch 
machinery  and  Swiss  duplicates  thereof.  The  irresistible  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  solely  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  Swiss  labor 
can  the  Swiss  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  compete  with  and 
undersell  our  domestic  product,  and  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
reasonable  duty  on  the  imported  goods  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  hold  his  own. 

One  of  the  questions  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  this  time  is  that  of  arriving  at  a  method  of  collecting  all 
the  duties  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  home  industries.  In  the 
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case  of  the  watch  business,  we  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  possible 
solution,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

We  suggest  that  the  ad  \alorem  duty  on  watch  movements  be 
dropped  from  the  schedule,  and  that  the  specific  duty  be  increased  to 
a  poiBt  where  it  will  be  possible  for  the  .unerican  manufacturer  era- 
ploying  American  labor,  and  paying  the  tariff  on  his  raw  materials, 
to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  with  some  hope  of  a  reason- 
ably proportionate  increase  in  his  business,  and  that  the  specific  duty 
be  made  high  enough  to  afford  the  American  watch  manufacturer 
some  protection,  rather  than  to  continue  upon  what  is  practically  a 
tariff-for-revenue-only  basis. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  change  from  a  combination 
^>ecific  and  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  straight  specific  duty  would  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  both  the  Govermnent  and  the  American  watch 
manufacturer  for  the  following  reasons : 

First  Watch  movements  ate  capable  of  a  perfect  classification 
because  the  ^rade  of  all  watches,  and  conse(]uently  their  approxi- 
mate value,  IS  determined  by  the  number  of  jewels  each  watch  con- 
tains, together  with  the  number  of  adjustments,  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  in  all. 

Second.  When  it  is  possible  to  make  a  perfect  and  complete  classifi- 
cation a  specific  duty  can  be  levied  and  collected  without  the  draw- 
backs confronted  in  attempting  to  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
experience  has  shown,  and  facts  can  be  produced  to  prove,  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  watch 
movements  is  now  being  collected  because  of  undervaluations. 

Therefore,  fraud  is  invited  and  practiced.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  supposed  to  be  protected  when,  in  fact,  he  is  not.  The 
Government  loses  revenue,  and  the  importers,  by  their  various  meth- 
ods of  evading  the  present  law,  have  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of 
^e  Government  and  to  the  detriment  of  American  manuiacturers 
who  are  the  employers  of  labor. 

We  would  further  suggest,  in  order  to  insure  the  honest  collection 
of  a  straight  specific  duty  as  above  outlined,  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer Sb  compelled  to  stamp  on  every  movement  tlie  nunilier  of 
jewels,  t<^ther  with  the  number  of  adjustments  of  said  movement, 
and  that  no  watch  movement  not  so  stamped  shall  be  admitted. 

The  Dueber-Hampden  watch  works  in  their  watch-movement  de- 
partment alone  give  employment  to  over  800  people  at  wafjes  aver- 
aging 80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  mcluding,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  the  tariff  paid  on  raw 
materials,  such  as  10  per  cent  on  jewels,  40  per  cent  on  springs,  etc. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  schedule  be  increased  so  as  to 
afford  some  prot^ion  to  American  watch  manufacturers  and  Ameri- 
can watch  makers  who  must  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  and 
we  su^^^est  that  the  manner  of  collecting  the  tariff  be  changed  by 
dropping  the  ad  valorem  duty  and  increasing  proportionately  the 
specific  duty  so  that  fraud  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  doing 
away  with  the  possibility  of  undervaluations,  and  that  the  nianufac- 
turar  be  compelled,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  admitted,  to  stamp  on 
each  movement  the  number  of  jewds  it  contains,  tugetlier  with  the 
number  of  adjustments. 
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We  would  also  respectfully  ask  that  the  15-17  jewel  watches  be 
classified  as  follows:  Unadjusted,  adjusted  to  temperature,  adjusted 
three  positions,  adjusted  five  positions,  instead  of  present  method  of 
classification. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  M.  Ddekb, 
Presidimt  the  Dneher  Watch  Case  Manufacturing  Company 

a^uL  the  Hampden  Watch  Gompanyt  of  Canton^  Ohio. 

The  undersigned  approve  the  foregoing  statemoit: 

Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  by  Charles  D.  Bood,  president. 
New  York  Standard  Watch  Co.,  per  0.  S.  Wilson, 
secretary;  Rockford  Watch  Co.  (Ltd.),  per  J.  Louis 
Bennett,  agent;  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  by  Jacob  Bunn, 
president;  El^in  National  Watch  Co.,  by  Charles  H; 
Hulburd,  president;  E.  Howard  Watch  Co.,  by  E.  R. 
Snow,  general  manager  and  secretary;  Waltham. 
Watch  Company,  by  Francis  R.  Appleton,  vice- 
president 


AIBSBT  X.  DUEBER,  FRESIDEHT  OF  THE  EAXFDEE  WATCH 
COKPAHT,  FILES  AH  ADDITIOHAI  STATEXEHT. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  10, 1908, 

Mr.  William  A.  Calderhead. 

Chmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representativea,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  written  to  the  balance  of  the  signers  of  the 
brief,  asking  them  for  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  pay  roll,  and  the 
Elgin  Company  will  send  me  their  figures  in  a  few  days.  I  nave  not 
yet  heard  from  the  balance  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  Swiss  figures,  it  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  for 
me  to  get  these,  but  I  shalldo  the  best  I  can. 

In  the  Hampden  Watch  Company,  taking  a  basis  of  sixty  houEB 
per  week,  the  men  ayerage  $18.93,  the  women  S8.07,  and  the  boys 
$5.19  per  week. 

.Trusting  that  this  is  what  you  want,  and  hoping  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  some  additional  figures  in  a  very  short  time,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Albert  M.  Dueber, 
President  Hampden  Watch  Company. 


Springfield,  III.,  December  11, 1908. 

&lr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Dueher-Hampden  Watch  Company, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Mt  Dear  SIr.  Dueber  :  T  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  8th, 
which  I  find  awaiting  me  on  my  return  this  morning. 

I  can  not  at  the  present  time  send  you  the  average  wages  paid  to 
men,  women,  and  boys  in  our  factory,  but  the  average  wage  per  em- 
ployee for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was  $2.18  per  day.  The 
wages  in  1905  average  $2.13;  1906,  $2.20;  1907,  $2.21.  ^  , 
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It  will  be  some  trouble  for  us  to  go  through  our  pay  rolls  for  these 
years  and  ^et  the  average  for  the  men,  women,  and  boys,  but  this  could 
be  done  if  it  is  necesswy  for  you  to  have  it. 

I  regret  I  can  give  you  no  information  in  regard  to  wages  paid  by 
foreign  manufacturers. 
I  received  the  three  copies  of  the  brief  which  you  sent  on  the  7th. 
With  kindest  r^ards,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Jacob  Bdnn, 
President  Illinois  Watch  Company. 


RocKFOBD,  Izx.,  Deeemher  11, 19Q8. 

Mr.  A1.BEKT  M.  DtTEBEB, 

Care  Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  8th  with  inclosed 
copy  of  letter  from  W.  A.  Calderhead,  and  note  your  request  tliat  we 
furnish  you  with  the  average  wages  paid  by  our  company  for  men, 
women,  and  boys,  and  also  any  information  we  can  furnish  reganling 
foreign  salaries.  I  b^  to  state  that  I  have  investigated  the  matter, 
and  nnd  that  the  average  pay  in  our  shop  is  21  cents  per  hour  per 
capita.  I  hardly  think  you  want  this  information  divided  to  show  the 
average  pay  to  men,  women,  and  boys,  but  should  this  be  necessary, 
you  can  let  me  know  and  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  same.  I  mignt 
also  state  that  we  employ  very  few  boys,  ana  believe  that  about  12) 
cents  per  hour  is  the  average  earnings  of  our  female  help.  We  have  a 
couple  of  men  in  our  employ  who  up  to  quite  recently  were  employ  ed 
in  Switzerland,  and  we  interrogated  them  as  to  the  average  earnings 
over  there,  and  they  stated  that  they  believed  that  the  average  earn- 
ings would  be  between  5  and  6  francs  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  that 
the  average  earnings  of  females  are  between  2  and  3  francs  per  day  of 
ten  hours. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  and  will  be 
too  pleiuaed  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  my  power.  I  understand 
that  the  Swiss  watch  importers  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  tariff,  but  I  hardly  consider  this  possible,  as  I  can  not 
imagine  what  good  reasons  they  can  offer. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Jacob  Franks, 
President  RocJcford  Watch  Comjxtny. 


Walthah,  Mass.,  Deeemher  12, 19(i8. 

Hr.  Albert  M.  Duebeb, 

Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Bear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  8th  instant  (inclosing  letter 
from  Congressman  W.  A.  Calderhead,  calling  for  statement  of  wafjes, 
etc.) ,  we  will  say  that  our  pay  roll  for  November,  not  including  ofTu  cra' 
salaries,  amounted  to  $174,933.87.  This  amount,  distributed  among 
our  employees,  numbering  3,730,  including  males  and  females,  gives 
an  average  of  S46.78  each  for  the  month,  which,  owing  to  holidays  in 
connection  wiUi  Thanksgiving  and  weekly  half-hqli^gygi^^i^iig^^  to 
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only  200  hours,  makine  an  average  of  S2.39perhour.  Dissecting  tlus 
general  avet^e,  in  order  to  distinguish  certain  prominent  groups  of 
workers,  whica  may  be  compared  with  similar  lines  of  work  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  we  may  take  the  following  for  examples: 


Dtfpwtnwnt 

Total  tan- 

Numbor 
o(  males. 

average 

Nomber 
ot 

av«ne» 

WlfS. 

245 
199 

as 

313 
129 

lar 

IfiB 
197 
43 
•1 
71 
«7 

UTS 

3.17 
2.87 
8.04 
S.19 
3.40 

86 
3 
44 

322 

SB 

lao 

$i.m 

1.77 
1.S0 
1.4B 
LfiO 
1.34 

X24 

We  find  the  average  of  these  six  groups,  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
intelligent  comparison,  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  grand  average 
of  the  total  factory  w^e,  as  will  be  seen. 

We  have  recent  and  reliable  information  as  to  wages  in  England, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  three  countries  which  engage  directly  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  or  parts  of  watches,  such  as  jewels,  main- 
springs, and  dials.  It  may  be  said  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
European  countries  the  scale  of  wages  has  been  advanced  within 
the  past  few  ^ears  by  the  action  of  numerous  labor  unions. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  average  wages  in  these 
several  countries  as  compared  with  wages  paid  by  tiie  Waltham 
Watch  Company  for  similar  work: 


WMUr. 

DaDy. 

England. 

SwiU«rland. 

Northern  Italy." 

Waltham. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Hen. 

Hen. 

Women. 
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r  358. 
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(|<.60to|8.36> 
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(SOoeDts) 

}  

S3.M 
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a  Southern  Italy,  lower  wages  aod  longer  twun. 

Or,  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  daily  wage  in  United  States 
money — 


England. 

Swltterlaod. 

Northern  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Hon. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women, 

Men. 

Women, 

Uen. 

Wtmna, 

Avenge  per daj... 

«1.31 

10.85 

»1.10 

10.80 

10.33 

10.221 

13.24 

S1.EB 

Yours,  truly, 

Waltham  Watch  Compant, 
E.  C.  Fitch,  PresidtfU. 
P.  S. — ^We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  employ  boys;  have  a  few  errand  boys 
only,  not  over  12  in  number  at  any  time,  earning  about  75  cents  per 
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Eloin,  III.,  December  15 ^  1908. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Hulburd, 

Pres^ent  Elgin  NaHoTuil  Watch  Company,  Chwigo. 
Dear  Mr.  Hulburd:  Our  records  are  kept  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  not  without  a  ^eat  deal  of  additional  work  give  separately 
the  average  wages  "paid  the  men,  women,  and  boys"  in  this  fac- 
tory, as  requested  by  Mr.  Dueber  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  instant, 
because  for  that  purpose  we  do  not  group  oiu*  employees  with  regara 
to  both  a^e  and  sex,  but  only  with  regard  to  sex.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  following  will  answer  hta  purpose  just  as  well: 

Awigi 

p«(l*7. 

Sfcmed  labor  (men)  $4. 19 

Halea  (entire  force)   3.  06 

Females  (entire  force)   1. 66 

Total  (entire  ioice)   2. 40 

This  does  not  include  salaries  to  superintendents,  foremen,  or 
employees  of  executive  offices. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  waives  are  paid  abroad  in  the 
watch  industry;  and  if  we  did,  it  would  Be  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  dissimilarity  of  methods  and  appliances,  to  make  a  comparison 
except  in  a  general  way. 

The  only  official  statistics  we  know  of  relating  to  wages  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  those  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  54 
(September,  1904)  of  the  Bureau  of  I^bor,  and  while  they  do  not 
include  the  watch  industiy,  it  seems  to  me  it  might  fairly  be  assumed 
that  European  workmen  receive  the  same  percentace  of  American 
wages  in  the  watch  industry  as  they  do  in  the  inclustries  covered 
by  the  above-mentioned  statistics,  for,  as  stated  on  page  1120  of 
the  bulletin,  "while  the  figures  presented  should  be  considered  as 
relating  to  the  particular  occupations  covered,  it  is,  nevertheles.s, 
safe  to  say  that  the^  aro  at  least  indicative  of  the  general  course  of 
w^es  in  all  occupations  and  industries." 

Beferring  to  the  table  on  page  1125  of  the  bulletin,  if  we  average 
the  percentage  of  American  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  France 
(coimtries  in  which  the  watch  industry  is  carried  on,  and  immedi- 
ately surrounding  Switzerland,  its  prmcipal  seat)  in  the  thirteen 
leading  occupations  we  find  that  in  1903  (the  latest  year  covered 
by  the  statistics)  the  wages  paid  per  hour  in  those  countries  were 
only  37^  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  on  page  1124  of  the  bulletin  that  "  the  wages  for  each 
foreiCT  country  were  collected  in  two  or  three  of  the  large  centers 
of  industiy,"  where  wages  are  presumably  highest.  Now,  the  watch 
industiy  in  Europe  is  carried  on  mo^ly  m  rural  communities,  wliile 
the  contrary  is  true  in  this  country;  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  tlie 
average  wages  per  hour  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  are  even 
less  than  37^  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Probably  Mr.  Dueber  has  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  54,  as  it  is  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  E.  Hunter, 
Superintendent  Elgin  Watch  Compatiy. 
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December  21,  1908. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Calderhead,  M.  C. 
Committse  on  Ways  and  Meant, 

Howe  of  RepresenioHves,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  you  have  requested  information 
as  to  the  wagra  paid  operatives  in  watch  factories  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  On  this  subject  we  to  give  you  below 
the  following  figures  taken  from  our  books  for  the  year  1907,  that  being 
the  last  calendar  vear  for  which  we  can  give  you  complete  figures. 
The  year  1908  will  not  show  any  material  cluinge: 

Avmage  daily  number  of  empIoyeeB  for  the  year  1907   718 

Average  paid  per  day  for  sViiled  operatives  for  the  year  1907   $3.1S 

Average  paid  per  day  for  unskilled  workmeu  fur  the  year  1U07   $2.07 

Average  paid  per  day  for  women  and  boys  for  the  year  1907   $1.48 

We  re^et  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you  at  this  writing  absoluta 
information  as  to  wa^es  paid  in  watch  factories  in  foreign  coimtries, 
as  we  have  no  recent  information  on  this  point,  but  we  can  state  that 
a  representative  of  this  factory  who  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland 
in  1903  among  manufacturers  of  watcnes  and  of  watch  material  in  that 
country  reported  to  us  at  the  time  that  workmen  were  receiving  ftx>m 
3.50  to  6  trancs  per  day,  which  is  equal  to  70  cents  to  $1.20;  that 
women,  boys,  and  girls  were  receiving  from  2  francs  to  3.50  francs  per 
day,  which  is  equal  to  40  cents  to  70  cents. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

New  York  Standard  Watgh  OompanTi 
Per  C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary, 


Waltham,  Mass.,  December  $9, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Calderhead,  M.  C, 
Qmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreseTUatives,  Washington,  2?.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  regards  average  wages  paid 
to  workmen  in  our  factory  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  watch  fac- 
tories in  foreign  countries,  would  sa^  we  have  employed  in  our  factory 
285  operatives,  embracing  both  skilled  and  unsldlled  labor. 


Skilled  workmen,  average  per  day  $4.  SO 

Unakilled  workmen,  including  girla  operating  automatic  machines,  etc.,  aver- 
age per  day   2.76 

All  others,  including  boys  and  girls,  average  per  day   1. 24 

Total  average  of  all  classes  per  day   2. 80 


To  compare  this  with  wages  paid  in  watch  factories  in  Switzerland, 
we  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Special  -Agent  A.  B.  Butman,  which 
appears  on  page  1  in  the  Dailv  Consular  Trade  Report  of  February 
11,  1907,  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  LeJI)or, 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  wherein  he  states  that  wages  in  the  watch 
industry  in  Switzerland  vary  from  2.50  francs  (50  cents)  per  day  to  10 
francs  (t2)  per  day,  the  latter  being  for  adjusters.  It  is  well  Known 
that  the  ad j  usters  receive  much  higher  wage^  than  anyone  else  in  this 
industry,  and  in  our  own  factory  we  have  adjusters  who  are  paid  as 
high  as  $6  per  day. 
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Another  thing  which  ^ould  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this 
comparison  is  that  our  wages  are  based  on  ten  hours  per  day,  whereas 
in  Switzerland  the  wages  are  based  on  eleven  hours  per  day. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  Howard  Watch  Company, 
E.  R.  Snow, 

Sfcrefary  and  General  Manager. 


December  29, 1908. 

\[r.  Albert  M.  Duebeb,  Oanlon,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  December  23  is  received  and  would  have  been 
replied  to  at  an  earlier  date  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  holidays. 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  regards  the  export  business  done  by  this 
company,  would  say  that  although  we  have  tried  very  hard  for  several 
years  to  develop  a  market  for  our  goods  in  foreign  countries  we  have 
made  little  or  no  pr<^es8,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our  export 
business  for  ihe  last  five  years  has  been  something  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  our  output. 

Knowing  that  we  have  a  good  article  at  a  low  price  we  felt  that  by 
persistent  effort  we  could  develop  a  mfu>ket  for  it  in  foreign  countries, 
but  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  our 
watches  and  those  offered  in  competition  therewith  by  the  Swiss 
manufacturers,  due  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the  workmen  in  the 
two  countries,  it  seems  impossible  to  maKe  any  headway,  for  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  a  dealer  mtorested  in  our  line,  as  soon  as  ho  bogina 
to  develop  a  traoe  in  our  watches  a  Swiss  manufacturer  conies  along 
with  something  made  in  imitation  thereof  at  a  price  which  kills  the 
8^  of  our  article. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

The  New  York  Standard  Watch  Company, 
C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary, 


Waltham,  Mass.,  Decemher  26,  lOOS. 

Mr.  Ai-BERT  M.  Dttzber, 

President  Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Deab  Mr.  Dueber:  Answering  yours  of  the  23d  instant,  in  refer- 
ence to  Afr.  Calderhead's  request  for  information  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  our  business  is  export,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  tiiat, 
as  far  as  we  know,  none  of  our  goods  are  exported,  our  entire  product 
being  sold  to  the  wholesale  watch  dealers  in  this  country. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire  we  trust  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  so  advise  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  Howard  Watch  Co., 

E.  R.  Snow,  General  Manager. 
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RocKFOBD,  III.,  December  £8, 1908. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Beg  to  acknowledge  jours  of  the  23d  and  note  that 
Mr.  Calderhead  requests  additional  information,  and  would  like  to 
kDow  what  percentage  of  buainess  of  eaoh  American  watch  manufac- 
turer is  foreign  business. 

Responding,  beg  to  state  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  made  up 
some  watches  suitable  for  the  foreign  market  imd  exported  same,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  were  obliged  to  meet  competition  the  business  proved 
a  loss,  and  we  decided  tnat  we  cotild  not  continue  to  market  our 
product  in  this  way. 

Should  Mr.  Caltlerhcad  desire  to  know  the  exact  value  of  what 
watches  we  sold  on  the  other  side,  we  will  have  the  matter  looked  up, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  this  additional  information. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Franks, 
President  Sockford  Waieh  (h. 


Springfield,  III.,  December  £8, 1908. 

Albert  M.  Dlheber, 

President  Dueber-HampdenWatch  Company, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ddeber:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  23d  in  regard 
to  foreign  business  of  this  company,  would  say  that  our  export 
business,  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
was  for  the  year  1908  to  date  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  sales.  Thj^ 
is  a  fair  average  of  our  foreign  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Illinois  Watch  Coupant, 
Jacob  Bunn,  President. 


Chicago,  December  £8, 1908. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mb.  Dueber:  As  I  was  absent  from  the  office  the  latter  part 
of  last  week  I  did  not  receive  your  favors  of  December  23  and  26  until 

this  morning.  I  at  once  had  our  foreign  and  domestic  sales  figured 
accurately  and  telegraphed  you  the  result.  In  1907  our  foreign  sales 
were  5i  per  cent  of  our  total  business.  In  1908  our  foreign  sales' axe 
6J  per  cent  of  our  total  business. 

lam  ^lad  you  have  written  the  Waltham  Company  and  asked  them 
to  furnish  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  statement  of  their 
business. 

Our  foreign  business  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle,  and,  frankly,  I  wish 
we  did  not  nave  it  at  all.    It  has  been  a  positive  loss  to  us.    It  was 

only  entered  into  after  the  great  panic  of  1893-1896.  At  that  time 
wages  were  vcrv  low  and  we  had  no  market  in  this  country,  and  we 
endeavored  to  build  up  with  some  foreign  trade  on  a  cheap  line  of 
watches,  hoping  to  keep  our  factory  alive.    When  wages  advanced 
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this  business  showed  a  dead  loss,  and  when  the  business  of  this 

country  became  sufficiently  lai^e  so  we  could  fill  our  demand  (and  it 
occurred  in  1898,  lasting  until  1906)  we  still  kept  our  foreign  trade, 
small  though  it  was,  with  the  hope  that  when  another  panic  came  we 
would  have  so  enlai^ed  our  field  of  demand  we  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  factory  running  on  short  time  at  least  on  foreign  orders.  Un- 
fortunately, our  foreign  trade  has  not  grown.  The  Waltham  Companj^ 
have  the  bulk  of  all  that  trade  except  watches  made  in  Switzeriana. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  change  the  minds  in  countries  where  they  are  so 
fixed  and  rigid,  and  the  result  has  been  that  this  year  our  foreign  busi- 
ness has  been  a  trifle  less  than  our  home  business  relatively,  and  actu* 
ally  the  foreign  business  amounted  to  but  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  busi- 
ne^  as  stated  above.  Meantime  during  the  past  ten  years  our  wages 
have  advanced,  cost  and  material  has  advanced,  and  the  price  of 
watches  in  this  country  has  not  advanced  nor  abroad  either.  Our 
foreign  sales  are  most  decidedly  a  losSj  and  we  think  of  abandoning  it 
entirely. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Charles  H.  Huiaurd, 

President  El^n  National  Walch  Oo, 


Speinqfield,  Mass.,  December  29,  1908. 

Mr.  AlSERT  M.  OUEBER, 

Cantonj  Ohio. 

Mt  Dear  Sib:  I  am  just  now  in  receipt  of  yoiu*  valued  favor  of  the 
23d  instant  (forwarded  from  Lancaster),  and  note  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Calderhead,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for 
a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  foreign  business  of  each  American 
watch  manufactory.  With  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  it  has 
no  percentage;  we  do  not  do  any  foreign  business. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  any  business  way,  and  wishing  you  the  fullest  measure  of 
prosperity  for  the  new  year,  I  am, 
Cordially,  yours, 

Chables  D.  Rood, 
PrtaiSeni  Hamxlton  Waieh  Company  of  Lancaster  f  Pa. 


South  Bend,  Ind.,  December  £9j  1908, 

Ur.  Albert  M.  Duerbr, 

Pretndent  Hampden  Waicli  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Mt  Dear  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  23d,  will  say  that  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  aone  practically  no  foreign  business,  unless  ^ou 
would  consider  business  done  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  being 
foreign  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  D.  Rider, 

Vice-President  South  Bend  Watch  Co, 
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TKE  HEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  CO.  PROTZSTB  AaADTST  RS- 
DUCTIOH  OF  DUTY  ON  WATCH  MOVEICEHTS. 

New  York  Citt,  December  i8, 1908. 

OOHMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Waal  ington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  plant  of  the  New  York  Standard  Watch  Com- 
pany is  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Trtiis  company  was  organized  in  August,  1886. 

It  began  operations  in  December,  1S86,  and  the  first  watch  move- 
ments were  produced  in  1889. 

The  average  number  of  hands  employed  for  the  vear  1907  was  716. 

Prior  to  1S97,  when  the  Din^jley  bill  went  into  effect,  the  company 
earned  do  diviclend,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  specific  duty,  in 
addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty,  was  placed  upon  watch  movements 
that,  in  1809,  the  company  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  pay  adividend 
on  its  stock  of  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  New  York  Standard  Watch  Company  manufactures  only  low- 
price  watch  movements,  which  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with 
that  class  of  Swiss  watch  movements  specified  in  the  tariff  schedule 
as  '*7  jewels  and  under,"  of  which  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  that  classification  in  1907,  857,184  movements,  as 
against  147,155  movements  in  1S98,  the  year  the  Dingley  bill  became 
operative,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  Swiss 
movements  of  482  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the 
specific  duty. 

The  Swiss  watch  manufacturers  can  successfully  compete  with  and 
undersell  the  product  of  this  company  solely  for  the  reason  of  the 
cheapness  of  Swiss  labor. 

There  will  be  submitted  with  this  brief  exhibits  consisting  of  three 
watch  movements  of  Swiss  manufacture,  marked,  respectively,  X,  Y, 
and  Z;  also  three  watch  movements  made  by  the  New  York  Stand- 
ard Watch  Company,  marked,  respectively,  1,  2  and  3- 

The  absolute  proof  that  it  is  the  cheapness  of  the  Swiss  labor 
which  accounts  for  the  alnlity  of  the  Swiss  manufacturer  to  produce 
watch  movements  at  the  present  cost  is  found  by  comparing  the 
exhibits  herewith  submitted. 

Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3  (movements  made  by  the  New  York  Standard 
Watch  Company)  represent  the  grades  of  movements  which  consti- 
tute almost  the  entire  output  of  tlie  factory. 

The  average  labor  cost  alouo  on  these  movements  for  1907  was  62 
cents. 

And  the  labor  cost  for  1907  was  the  lowest  ever  reached  by  this 

company. 

Exhibits  X,  Y,  and  Z  (Swiss  watch  uovements)  are  imported  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  50  cents  each. 

The  aforesaid  cost  of  the  Swiss  movements,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, commercial  expenses,  transportation  charges,  and  also  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer,  is  but  50  cents  per  movement,  while  the  cost  of 
labor  alone  on  our  movements  is  62  cents  per  movement;  and  in 
making  up  the  total  cost  of  our  movement  tiiere  must  be  added  to 
the— 
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lAbor  cost  of  .  ?•>■ 

For  material  *  •  31 

For  factory  expensBi  U 

Making  a  total  cost  ol   104 

This  does  not  include  any  interest  on  inyestment  or  allowancp  for 
depreciation  of  plant,  commercial  expenses,  or  profit. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  Swiss  movements  referred  to,  when 
marketed  in  this  country,  have  added  to  the— 

Importers'  cost  of   JO.  50 

25  POT  cent  ad  valorem  duty  12^ 

Specific  duty  'io 

Making  a  total  cost  to  importers  97\ 

and  this  includes  expenses  and  the  manufacturers'  profit. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  produce  our  movements,  which  come 
in  direct  competition  with  those  of  Swiss  manufacture,  for  97}  cojits. 

The  importer  sells  the  Swiss  moTen:ents  herein  referred  to  to  the 
jobber  for  $1.05,  but  any  jobber  can  import  these  movempnts  himself 
m  moderate  quantities  for  97^  cents,  duty  paid. 

Our  selling  price  to  the  jobbers  averages  $1.21. 

By  reason  of  this  very  great  difference  in  price  and  similarity 
in  appearance,  dealers  are  able  to  market  a  lar^e  quantity  of  Swiss 
movements,  as  shown  b^  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  between 
1898  and  1907,  as  hereinbe^re  set  out,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
those  of  our  manufacture. 

Before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  and  when  the  duty  on 
watch  movements  was  only  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  American 
importers  of  Swiss  watches  sold  these  identical  grades  of  movctnonta 
to  the  jobbers  at  $1.35,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  speciiic  duty 
imposed  upon  them;  and  now,  with  both  an  ad  valorem  of  25  i>or 
cent  and  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  each  upon  them,  they  are  solil  at 
$1.05.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  tne  present  time  the  Swiss 
watch  factories  are  equipped  with  American  watch  machinery  and 
Swiss  duplicates  thereof.  The  irresistible  conclusion  therefore  is, 
that  solely  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  Swiss  labor  can  the  Swiss 
manufacturers  of  watch  movements  compete  with  and  undersell  our 
domestic  product. 

In  our  factory'  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  (nine  hours)  for — 

Skilled  labor  in  1907  wae   $:t.  13 

Fat  unskilled  labor  (men)   2. 07 

Far  nnskilled  labor  (women  and  boys)   1. 48 

These  figures  stand  out  in  bold  contrast  tu  tlu;  nu'iijriT  whit'  s  paid 
in  Switzerland  for  labor  of  the  same  character,  as  evi<i»'ini'«l  by 
the  comparison  of  60  cents  for  the  entire  cost,  includinjr  labor, 
material,  expenses,  and  profit  of  the  Swiss  inovcniont.  a^;iiii>t  <>2 
cents  for  cost  of  labor  alone  on  our  movements,  nnd  fully  explains 
how  watch  movements  can  be  made  cheaper  in  Switzerland  than  we 
can  make  ours. 

Any  decrease  in  the  duty  on  watch  movements  closes  our  factory  I 
Not  only  would  a  lar^e  niiinlwr  of  American  oix-ratives  be  deprived 
of  the  mcians  of  eanjing  an  ndcriuate  amount  to  provide  a  suitable 
support  for  themselves  and  families,  but  the  Government  itself  would 
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lose  a  lar^e  revenue  in  the  way  of  duties  upon  the  jewels  imports 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  watche.^. 

This  company  docs  not  sell  its  watch  movements  for  export  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  sells  them  for  the  domestic  market. 

Tlie  average  number  of  movements  exported  by  this  company 
from  1902  to  1907  (both  inclusive)  was  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  factory. 

We  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to  build  up  an  export  business, 
but  tlie  competition  of  foreijjn  manufacturers  employing  labor  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  it  can  be  procured  in  Atnrrica  has  enabled  our 
competitors  to  produce  their  goods  at  a  much  lower  fip^^  than  we 
can  ours,  and  the  markets  of  all  other  countiies  are  takrn  from  us. 

During  the  period  of  six  years  from  1902  to  1907  we  had  our  direct 
representatives  in  a  territory  embrarine  over  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  they  were  met  bv  the  competition  of  foreisn 
watch  manufacturers,  against  whom  no  headway  could  be  made  py 
reason  of  our  competitors  being  able  to  undersell  us. 

The  sales  made  by  our  representatives  in  the  above  tenitoiy 
during  that  period  did  not  exceed  $5,000  per  annum. 

Who  is  it  that  is  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  watch  move- 
ments? It  is  not  the  consumer,  because  our  watches  are  sold  for 
less  than  ever  before;  nor  the  general  public;  nor  has  any  suchdemand 
been  made  by  the  press  or  by  any  trade  association. 

Those  who  are  seeking  a  reduction  in  the  duty  are  Swiss  manu- 
facturers and  their  American  agents,  who  desire  to  increase  their 
business  by  still  further  underselling  us,  and  thus  drive  us  out  of 
business  and  deprive  the  American  laborer  of  his  full,  just,  and 
adequate  pay. 

Watches  are  luxuries;  at  bestj  conveniences.  They  are  not  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  if  the  production  of  them  in  this  country  will  give 
employment  to  a  lai^e  number  of  its  citizens  without  hurt  to  the  geof 
era!  public,  we  submit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect and  foster  their  manufacture  by  an  adequate  tariff. 

Undervaluation  is  and  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  payment  of  full  duty.  .Within  the  present  year  two  large 
watch-importing  houses  in  New  York  have  been  made  to  pay  large 
fines  for  undervaluation. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  alone  will  neither  protect  our  industry  nor 
produce  the  required  revenue  for  tlie  Government. 

A  specific  duty  equivalent  to  or  more  than  the  present  ad  valorem 
and  specific  duty  together  is  the  proper  and  tne  only  safeguard 
against  fraudulent  entries. 

In  order  to  provide  protection  for  the  manufacturers  of  American 
watch  movements  of  seven  jewels  and  under  a  s|)ecific  duty  equivai- 
lent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  American  movements  of 
seven  jewels  and  under,  plus  35  cents  apiece  each,  should  be  levied 
on  foreign-made  movements  of  seven  jewels  and  imder. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  our  recommendation  be  adopted 
by  your  committee. 

New  York  Standard  Watch  CoMPAKr, 
Per  C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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EAULTOH  WATCH  CO.,  LAHCASTEB,  FA..  SITBKITS  BBIEF  BB 

OAADnra  swiss  imitatioh  bailroad  watches. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  SI,  1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patxe, 

CKairman  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffhn,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  deaire  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  frauds  upon  the  public  practiced  by  the  importers  of 
certain  foreign  watches. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of  watcl^ 
designed  foruse  on  railroads,  and  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  has 
be«i  established.  To  conform  to  this  standard  a  watch  must  have  at 
least  17  jewels  and  be  adjusted  to  heat  and  cold  and  to  three  positions. 
The  requirements  often  go  further  than  this,  and  call  for  23  jewels  and 
adjustment  to  heat  and  cold  and  five  positions.  As  a  result,  railroad 
watches  are  generally  understood  by  the  consumer  in  this  country  to 
be  watches  m  a  very  high  grade.  Advantage  is  taken  of  these  facts, 
and  the  public  are  deceived  by  the  following  devices : 

1.  The  use  of  fictitious  names  and  initials  to  simulate  the  names  of 
w^-known  American  manufacturers  of  railroad  watches.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  form  of  deception  is  shown  in  Exhibit  F,  which  is  ft 
Swiss  watch  movement  in  a  pasteboanl  submitted  herewith;  on 
this  wat^mov«nent  are  the  initials  "H.  W.  Co.;"  and  in  Exhibit  E, 
which  is  marked  "J.  P.  Hamlin."  Both  of  these  movements  are 
intended  to  be  sold  as  watches  made  by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Com- 
pany. No  such  person  as  John  P.  Hamlin  is  believed  to  exist  in 
Switzerland,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  purchaser  might  readily  mistake 
a  "Hamlin"  watch  for  a  "Hamilton"  watch.  The  significance  of  the 
mark  "H.  W.  Co."  requires  no  comment. 

2.  The  use  of  pictures  of  locomotives  on  the  dial  and  the  use  of  such 
names  as  ''Railroad  trainmen  special,"  "Engineers'  special,"  "Rail- 
road special."  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  so  marked.  The  only 
purpose  of  this  marking  is  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  they  are 
Duying  a  watch  of  the  grade  generally  known  in  this  country  as  a 
railro^  watch. 

3.  The  use  of  the  terms  "  heat  and  cold"  and  "six  positions."  These 
words  convey  the  impression  that  the  movements  on  which  they  are 
stamped  are  adjusted  to  heat  uid  cold  and  to  six  positions,  winch  is 
not  tne  fact.  American-made  movements  which  are  so  adjusted  cost 
at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  the  movements  in  question. 

4.  The  employment  of  the  terms  "highly  jeweled"  and  "richly 
jeweled, "  with  a  blank  space  for  engraving,  after  passing  the  custom- 
Louse  as  a  low-jeweled  movement,  tne  words  "  19-21-23  "  intending  to 
convey  the  idea  that  they  are  movements  containing  that  niimbor  of 
jewels.  For  an  example  of  this  see  Exhibit  E,  where  ttie  letters  "21" 
nave  been  stamped  after  importation.  We  i)artioularly  direct  your 
attention  to  this  exhibit  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  letters  "21  are 
placed  upon  the  movement.  It  is  palpable  that  "21"  and  "highly 
jeweled   were  not  stamped  on  this  movement  at  the  same  time. 
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The  cost  to  the  jobber  of  the  varioua  exhibits  submitted  herewith 
are  as  follows: 


Railroad  special,  Exhibit  A   |L  65 

B.  R.  trainmen  special,  Exhibit  B   L65 

Engineers'  specixu,  Exhibit  C  .'   1.  ^ 

Hartford,  Exhibit  D   L  65 

J.  P.  Hamlin,  Exhibit  E   1. 75 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  F   L  70 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  G   L  57^ 


If  such  fraudulent  movements  should  be  sold  at  all  at  retail  a 
reasonable  profit  would  be  from  25  per  cent  to  33  per  cent;  but  by 
reason  of  the  deception  practiced  they  are  sold  to  tne  innocent  con- 
sumer at  a  profit  between  500  per  cent  and  1,000  per  cent.  The 
cheapest  genuine  railroad  watch  movements  are  sola  to  the  jobber 
at  from  $16  to  $18. 

The  watcb  movements  submitted  as  exhibits  are,  in  fact.'not  highly 
jeweled,  nor  adjusted  to  different  positions,  nor  are  they  in  any 
respect  well  made.  These  movements  have  been  carefuUv  examined 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company,  and  his  affid.avit,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  results  of  his  examination,  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "Exliibit  A." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hamilton  Watch  Co., 

By  Chas.  D.  Rood,  President. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  GEORGE  £.  HUNTBB. 

State  of  Illinois,  Counli/  of  Kane,  as: 

George  E.  Hunter,  of  lawful  a^,  being  first  duly  Bworn,  upon  oath  deposea  and 
Bays  that  ho  is  the  ^renenil  superintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Company,  at  EIkiii,  county  uf  Kane,  and  State  of  lUinotp;  that  he  has  examined  the 
seven  watch  muvciiienta  which  are  herewith  transmitted  under  notarial  seal,  and 
that  the  memorandum  hereto  attached  is  a  correct  statement  of  his  findings  therein. 

And  further  this  affiant  («aith  not. 

Ueorob  E.  HnNTBR. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l«;ft)re  me  this  28(h  day  of  December,  1908. 

MOBTIKBK  S.  AlDUDOB, 

Notary  PubUe. 

UEMORANDUH  OF  EXAMIS'ATION  OF  SWIflfl  WATCH  MOVEHBNTB  IN  BOXES  HABKBD 
"a,"  "b,"  "C,"  "D,"  "E,"  "P,"  and  "Q,"  and  BBLONGINO  TO  THB  PBILADBLFHU 
WATCH  CASE  COMPANY. 

^fo)■elmnt  in  box  marhcd  "A.'* 

Stamping:  On  lup  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  special,"  "Si)ecially  adjusted." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  thiH  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  followa: 

Top  plate  iM,  4th,  cornpo  and  pallet,  pivot  holes,  one  each)   4 

Lower  phiti'  (Imhiiice  pivot  hole,  no  end."! one)   1 

liuluuee  bridge  (Imlance  pivot  aud  eudctuue)   2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  (Similar  subctance  surrounds  upper  center  pivot  hole,  to 
Imitate  a  ji'vvfl.    Tlie  pivut  a<'tiialiy  runs  in  tlie  bra.-t.''  plate. 
llai:iii<-e:  Thi.-<  is  <>[  tlie  com{)eusation  type,  with  bimetallic  (steel  and  brass)  rim. 

The  rim  is  not  cut. 

Hairsprin.!;:  Oimpo,"itinn. 
Escapenii'nt:  Doubl','  roller. 

Adjustmeut:  Thib  muveuient  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word.  ^  . 
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Movemmt  tn  hm  mmUi  "B." 

BtUDping:  On  top  pUte  pieces  "R.  R.  tminman'a  nwcial,"  "  Nooniafnietic.'* 
••Adjusted^'  "Higlily  jeweled." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jeweb  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  u  Ibllowi: 

Top  plftte  (third,  foarth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  bolcfl,  one  each) . .  4 

Potance  (balance-pivot  bole,  no  end  itone)   1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone)   2 

No  jewels  in  toUot  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid;  German  silver. 
Haiiapring:  Composition. 
Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  tho 
word. 

Movemenl  tn  bos  marhid  "C." 

Btunping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Enitineen'  specidl,"  ''Adjusted." 

JeveUng:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) ..  4 

Potance  (balance-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone)   1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  lu^e  and  end  atone)   2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid;  German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escnpement:  Single  roller. 

Adjuatatent:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  aocepbuice  of  tho 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "D." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Owtford,"  "Adjusted,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six 
positions,"  "Highly  jeweled." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) ..  4 

Lower  plate  (balance-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone)   I 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone)   2 

Mo  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid;  Germaa  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustmoit;  This  movement  is  not  adjusted)  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 

VMd. 

Movement  in  box  jnarted  "E." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "John  P.  Hamlin,"  "Adjusted,"  "Highly  iewcled" 
("21"  has  Deen  stamped  before  the  word  "Highly"  since  the  plato  was  finished), 
''Heat*  Cold,"  "Six  positioDB." 

Jeweling:  Total  numoer  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth^  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each). ...  4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endfltonc)   1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone)   2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.   German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
-Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  Thu  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  tbo 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "F." 

Stamping;  On  top-plata  pieces  "H.  W.  C,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six  posiiione," 
"Ruby  jewels." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  mnveroent  is  seven,  diFtril>utod  as  follows: 
Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each)...  4 
Lower  platie  (balance  pivot  holes,  no  endstone)   1 


Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  endstone). 
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No  jewela  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  the  center  pivot  hole  in  tiie 
top  plate,  also  the  barrel-arbor  pivot  hole  in  tho  barrel  bridge,  to  imitate  ruby  jewels. 
Tne  pivot  in  both  inKtancea  runa  in  the  brasB  plate. 

Balance:  Solid.   German  silver. 

Hatrapring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  die 
word. 

Morcmml  in  box  marked  "O." 

Stamping:  On  top-plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C,"  "Adjusted,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "1^ 
pofitioDM,"  "Ruby  jcwclu.' 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  distributed  as  Mlows: 
Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each)...  4 

Lower  plate  (baUinre  pivot  hole,  no  endstone)   1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone)   2 

No  jeweb  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid.   German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Stoel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

AdjuKtment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  ol  the 
w(vd. 


THE  WAITEAH  (KASS.)  WATCH  COXPAHT  S17BXITS  BKISF 
STATEKEVT  RELATIVE  TO  ITS  FOREIOH  BUSIHESS. 

Boston,  December  SI,  19^. 

Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Fatne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  "Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sm;  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing  our  foreign  business. 

This  company  manufactures  and  sells  various  movements  on  for- 
eign accounts.  The  watches  made  for  the  foreign  trade  are  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  not  the  same  as  the  watches  made  for  the 
home  market.  For  tliis  company's  foreign  trade,  which,  including 
Canada,  is  18  per  cent,  and  excluding  that  countnr  11  per  cent  (rf  its 
tot^  business,  it  is  necessary  to  sell  cases  with  tne  watches,  and  bo 
far  as  the  European  market  is  concerned  it  has  been  found  that  the 
company's  movements  sell  more  readily  with  Swiss  dials  than  those 
made  by  the  company  for  home  consumption.  Waltham  watches 
cost  the  consumer  more  in  Europe  than  they  do  in  New  York.  An 
extra  concession  has  been  made  to  certain  foreign  jobbers.  The 
reasons  for  this  concession  are  that  the  foreign  jobbers  are  not  eo 
well  equipped  for  handling  a  large  btisiness  as  the  jobbero  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  content  with  a  margin  oi  profit,  expense  and 
losses  paid,  probably  not  exc-eeding  5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this 
the  foreign  dealers  are  put  to  the  further  and  special  expense  involved 
in  the  introduction  of  American  watches  in  undeveloped  markets. 
They  demand,  therefore,  larger  profits,  which  the  company  is  obhged 
to  pay  in  order  to  sell  its  watches.  The  result  is  that  the  company 
receives  a  smaller  price  from  the  foreign  dealers.  The  main  purpose 
of  our  foreign  business  has  been  to  secure  a  broader  mai^et,  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  for  us  to  run  our  factory  diuing  periods  <rf 
business  depression  in  this  country.  But  this  course  has  proved 
commercially  unprofitable.  The  extra  concession  which  has  been 
allowed,  as  aheady  stated,  to  the  foreign  jobbers  has  beea.mate]aaU7 
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decreased,  and  80on  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  Our  watches 
having  become  fairly  well  known  in  Europe,  a  considerable  demand 
for  them  has  arisen,  and  we  think  it  is  now  no  longer  advisable  for  us 
to  give  the  jobber  these  additional  inducements  to  sell  them.  We 
therefore  intend  to  retain  only  such  portion  of  our  foreign  business 
as  may  be  possible  after  making  substantially  the  same  arrangements 
with  forei^  jobbers  as  those  now  made  with  jobbers  in  the  United 
States. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  rather 
more  for  Waltham  watches  in  London  than  in  New  York,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  facts  given  in  Congressman  Boutell's 

?ieech  in  the  debate  of  April  26,  1906,  where  the  Ijondon  and  New 
ork  prices  for  thirteen  different  grades  of  Waltham  watches  an 
given.    The  corresponding  prices  on  our  principal  movements  are 
contained  in  Kxhibit  A,  hereto  annexed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Waltham  Watch  Oo. 


Exhibit  A. 


DeacripUoM. 


BlTMalde,  16     O.  P.,  In  14  k.  3-r«u  MM  osm  

Blverride,  16  s.,  Htr.,  in  14  k.  25-year  SUed  me  

JOwMb,  Os.,  O.  v.,  17  ]..  tn  14  k.  Sfr-jreu-  fllM  cm.. 
Blrcnlde,  Os..  Htg.,  17 }.,  Id  M  k.  2»-vMr  flllftd  cue... 

BlvanldB,  Oa.,  O.  P.,  In  solid  is  k.  gold  cue  

Blnnlda  lUximiu.  10  s.,  O.  F.,  In  14  k.  2&-FMr  filM 

BlwIdB  'ibuimn,'  10  i.','  Htc! ,'  Ib  14  ii.'  vi-jiBu  iui*i 

Blvodde  MudmiisVio  tiro' F 

BIvHside  Ifulmos,  16 1.,  H^..  fn  wMA  18  k.  goM  on* 

ttcni.  16  a ,  O.  F.,  in  14  k.  2&-year  filled  oaw  

BonI,  16  s.,  Htg.,  in  14  fc.  2S-year  flBed  cue  

F.  S.  Bvtleu.  18  s. ,  17  L  O.  F.,  in  14  k.  ZS-yoar  filled  cue 
Barttett,  18     Utc.,  In  14  k.  2fr-]re«r  filled  cue.. . 


London 
prion, 
H.  W. 
Bedlord 
&Co. 


H2.00 
43.  aD 
3&.38 
36.48 
56.44 

7«.ao 

8a4D 

132.  OD 
141.00 

2K.!n 

30.00 
30.24 
31.44 


Hew  York  pikce. 

Howard 

Gm.  N. 
Joyce. 

A.  C.  Bant' 
diet  AOe. 

S3S.00 
85.00 

33.00 
33.00 
SO.  00 

7A.0O 

75.00 
135.00 
125.00 

134.00 

36.00 

mot 

33.  ot 
2(i.0t 

aaot 

saoo 
saoo 

AOt 

6S.00 
100.00 
110.00 
2li.00 
28.00 
22.00 
34.00 



 1  

WATCH  DIALS. 
[PantKrepb  191.1 

THE  OrOAHA  WALTHAM  DIAL  CO.,  WAITHAH,  MASS.,  ASKS  FOB 
H£W  CLASSIFICATIOH  FOB  WATCH  DIALS. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  November  23^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatioes,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sib:  Responding  to  the  notice  of  your  committee  that,  on  the  25th 
instant,  you  will  consider  Schedule  C—Metals,  and  manufactures  of — 
as  makers  of  watch  dials  and  other  enameled  snoods,  we  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  brief  statement.   We  do  not^licit  undue 
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protection  under  the  tariff  law.  In  fact,  our  appeal  is  mainly  for 
such  rate  of  duty  on  the  imported  goods  as  will  prevent  us  from 
abandoning  the  manufacture  of  enameled  dials,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States. 

^Ve  commenced  the  business  of  manufacturing  enameled  dials  in 
18;  0,  and  through  varying  vicissitudes,  owing  to  the  sharp  competi- 
tion, and  oftentimes  peculiar  conditions  involved  in  the  importation 
of  the  foreign  good^j,  we  have  come  to  a  place  where,  without  a  fair 
measure  of  protection,  our  works  must  he  closed.  We  have  assem- 
bled at  very  large  expense  the  necessary  machinery  for  making  these 
goods,  and  have  secured  highly  skilled  labor  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  compete  with  the  Swiss  dial  makei's. 

In  1897  there  were  17  dinl  intmufncturers  in  this  country,  located 
in  the  following  States:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  We  alone  survive  as  manu- 
facturers of  iine  wares. 

We  have  never  been  imitators  in  this  business,  for  at  large  expense 
we  have  invented  processes  for  the  transferring  of  mineral  paints  to 
fragile  vitreous  wares.  Many  American  instrument  maniitactiirei-s, 
whose  goods  we  formerly  furnished,  now  buy  their  dials  abroad. 
In  189G  employees  of  our  factoiy  were  enticed  away  by  our  foreign 
competitiors,  and  since  then  the  imported  goods  have  come  in  in 
such  competition  that  we  have  been  umible  to  meet  the  same,  the  pro- 
tective  rate  of  duty  being  insufficient. 

In  reference  to  watch  dials  particularly  we  will  later  specify  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  rob  us  of  our  life  as  American  maniifachirers 
and  give  a  latitude  to  importers  of  such  dials,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  compete  with  tiiem.  We  do  not  fear  honest  competition.  In  the 
administration  of  the  custonis  law  applicable  to  imported  wntch 
dials  we  ean  bricflv  ssiy :  Dials  rarely,  if  ever,  are  counted,  the  invoice 
being  entirely  rcKed  upon  for  quantity  and  values,  on  which  latter 
the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  be  assessed.  The  present  statistics 
of  imports  of  the  goods  in  question  are  so  vaguely  recorded  that  it 
is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  value  of  the  imported  goods. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  also  in  respect  to  imports  of 
enamels  which  we  use  (fusible  onnnH'lF:),  the  same  being  dutiable 
under  parafjraph  ll.'i  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Again  arises  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  the  customs  on  enamels,  for  it 
appears  that  many  such  enamels  aclually  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  are  passed  as  free  goods. 

Foreign-made  enameled  dials  are  placed  on  American  instruments 
and  s!)l(Tat  liome  and  abroad  as  American  goods.  To  avoid  the  law 
relative  to  stamping  foreign  goods  as  to  country  of  origin  the  foreign 
dial  juakers.  with  the  consent  of  our  customs  authorities,  use  a  rubber 
stamp  with  which  to  mark  on  the  back  of  the  dial  the  country  of 
manufacture.  The  rubber  stamp  makes  a  mark  so  easily  rubbed  off 
that  to  suit  their  purposes  after  importation  the  said  marks  are 
wiped  away,  and  the  ()l)jcct  of  the  stamping  law  is  nullified.  Im- 
porters of  foreign  dials  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  induce  any  for- 
eign dial  manufacturer  of  any  note  to  transfer  his  plant  to  this 
country. 

With  a  fair  protective  rate,  and  hcmcst,  intelligent  application  of 
the  tariff  laws,  our  industry  can  thrive.  It  may  be  of  surprise  to 
your  committee  to  know  that  we  employ  very  high-paitLIabor.  .Our 
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loss  in  manufacture  is  eiionuous,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fragility 
of  our  {product  and  the  danger  in  our  furnaces,  from  spoiling,  by 
overheating,  the  vitreous  glass;  coni^equently  our  wastes  are  very 
heavy.  C^pared  with  the  cost  of  making  dials  and  other  enam- 
eled goods  here,  and  the  cost  in  Europe,  with  such  a  disparity  in 
faror  of  the  latter,  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  being 
accorded  a  fair  measure  of  protection. 

To  indicate  with  the  best  available  figures  at  our  command  the 
importations  of  the  foreign  watch  dials,  we  would  say  t&at  whereas 
in  1898  the  value  of  the  import  was  $232,440,  paying  duty  in  the  sum 
of  $92,979,  the  imports  for  the  year  1907  aggregated  $844,000,  yield- 
ing $337^602  in  duties. 

vVe  will  later  present  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  cer- 
tain suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  paragraph  in  the 
tariff  relating  to  our  goods  may  be  framed,  in  order  that  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  we  may  secure  the  rates  of  protection  which 
-  Congress,  by  enacting  the  same,  may  intend  to  be  operative. 
BespectfuUy, 

O'Hasa  Walthah  Dial  Compavti 
DANtKL  O'Haiu. 


WATCH  JEWELS. 
IParasrapb  101.1 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  d  STTPFLT  CO.,  NEWABK,  N.  J.,  THISfKS  Att 
UrCAEASE  IH  DUTY  OH  WATCH  JEWELS  IS  HECESSABT. 

Kbwark,  N.  J.,  November  «/,  /3?ft9. 

Ways  and  Means  CouhitteE) 

House  of  Representatires^  Woikington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  noted  the  decision  in  the  papi>rs  made  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  reference  to  duty  on  aj^tes  for 
bearings,  such  as  scales  and  all  scientific  instruments. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upori  our  jewel  manu- 
facture, as  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  lalmr  with  a  duty  of 
onlv  10  per  cent  on  these  gmxl?. 

tf  a  hearing  is  had  on  this  subject  we  would  like  to  be  advised 
in  advance,  so  that  one  of  our  representatives  who  is  competent  to 

glace  this  before  your  honorable  committee  could  be  present  and  be 
eard. 

The  question  of  duty  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  wateh  jeweli^, 
and  as  the  original  duty  on  these  was  40  per  cent  ami  was  riMliiccd 
to  10  per  cent,  it  permits  all  of  these  jewels  to  be  impdrteti  and  sold 
to  watch  companies  at  a  price  that  American  lalior  can  not  compete 
with. 

It  is  an  odd  fact,  but  all  watch  and  clock  material  outside  of  jewels 
carries  an  import  diit_y  of  from  40  to  CO  per  cent,  and  if  these  jewels 
could  be  made  in  this  country  with  protection  it  would  give  work 
to  a  large  body  of  high-class  mechanics. 

Wa  snould  say  that  at  least  10,000  people  would  find  employment 
in  this  work  alone,  as  we  estimate  that  fully  half  a  million  jewels  are 
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used  for  bearings  in  watches  in  the  United  States  per  day,  and  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  these  are  imported. 

You  can  see  the  importance  of  this,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
others  who  are  or  have  been  in  this  line  and  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  absurdly  low  duty. 

We  hope  to  be  advised  that  we  can  appear  before  yoa. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

American  Oil  and  Swply  Gohfakt, 
C.  K.  Burnett. 


THE  AHERICAH  OH  AND  SUFFIY  COHPAHY,  N£WABE,  H.  T., 
ADVOCATES  IRCBEASE  OF  DUTY  OH  WATCH  JEWELS. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  0, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  ^y'a8kington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  would  ask  that  you  file  this  communication,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  members^  attention  when  the  subject  is 
up  for.  consideration. 

At  the  present  time  sapphire,  ruby,  and  garnet  watch  jewels  (un- 
set) are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  (par.  No.  191),  while  all 
watch  parts,  such  as  wheels,  pinions,  springs,  eta,  are  subject  to  a 
duty  of  from  40  to  00  per  cent. 

This  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  jewels  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  foreig:n  market. 
The  rough  material  is  brought  in  free  of  duty,  but  the  work  can  not 
be  turned  out  and  sold  at  a  profit  from  the  American  factories  while 
this  condition  exists. 

The'  original  dut^r  was  40  per  cent  before  being  reduced  to  10  per 
cent,  and  at  the  original  amount  of  duty  it  envied  the  American 
mechnnics  to  turn  out  the  work  and  keep  out  a  large  proportion  of 
foreign  goods. 

The  closest  estimates  show  that  at  least  half  a  million  watdi  jewels 
are  used  in  the  United  States  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  that 
practically  every  one  is  now  imported  under  the  10  per  cent  clause. 

If  a  protective  tariff  were  placed  on  these  jewels  it  would  give 
work  to  at  least  10,000  people  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  for  us  to  go  into  further  details,  as  this  can  readily  be 
verified  when  necessary. 

Our  interest  in  the  matter  is  that  we  have  a  department  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  jewels  and  other  articles  made  from  sapphire, 
rubv,  and  garnet,  but  we  are  unable  to  touch  the  watch-jewel  business 
solely  on  account  of  duty. 

"W^  hope  this  letter  will  have  favorable  consideration,  and  will  not 
be  overborne  by  arguments  brought  forward  bv  the  so-called  "  watch 
trust,"  who.  we  believe,  are  largely  interested  in  importing  jewels  at 
a  low  figure,  but  at  the  same  time  are  interested  in  keeping  out  the 
foreign-made  watch  material  so  that  their  own  homemade  material 
can  be  sold. 

Vouri),  n'4)t'ctl'ully,         Ajikricax  Oil  and  StrPLY  Co^ 

C.  li.  Bvrnett. 
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WATCH  GLASSES. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

J.  W.  BIOLAIISEB,  BEW  TOKK  CITY,  WISHES  ALL  FABIS  07 
WATCHES  GIVEH  THE  SAKE  THEATKEHT. 

47  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York^  December  £4,  1908. 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

(Jhairman  of  QmmiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sik:  You  undoubtedlj  will  recollect  me  from  my  name,  fta 
I  have  had  former  communications  with  you  in  reference  to  tariff 
matters,  and  on  several  otScasions  hare  b^en  before  your  honorable 
committee. 

I  notice  an  application  has  been  made  before  your  honorable  body 
in  reference  to  reducing  the  duty  imposed  on  watch  glasses  by  putting 
them  on  the  free  list.  In  reference  to  this  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  this  request;  however,  refer  you  to  para^aph 
191,  or  the  Dingley  Act.  You  will  find  the  duty  imposed  on  wiitoh 
cases  and  parts  of  watches,  etc.,  at  40  per  cent,  and  as  watch  ^jln.-tms 
are  only  parts  of  watches,  and  there  are  many  items  imported  umler 
this  same  heading,  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  duty  on  watch 
glasses  unless  the  same  reduction  is  made  on  the  other  items  or  parts 
of  watches  which  are  imported. 

My  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter  is  that  there 
are  some  small  watch  companies  in  die  United  States,  who.  owin<;  to 
the  lack  of  capital,  are  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  quito  a  large 
profortion  of  their  materials  in  the  foreign  market,  and  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  the  revision  of 
the  tariff. 

Trusting  you  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  in  calling  your 
attention  to  this,  I  remain, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  Riolandeb. 


CLOCKS. 
[Paragraph  181.] 

STATEKEHT  OF  T.  D.  BRADSTREET,  THOMASTOH,  CONV.,  BEP- 
BESEHTDTG  AJCEBICAH  lUVUVACTUBEBS  OF  CLOCKS. 

FiuDAT,  Novemher  57,  IDOS, 
Mr.  BRAnsTBEBT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here  

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  organization— are  you  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  ? 
Mr.  Bradstreet.  No;  there  is  no  organization. 
Mr.  Grigos.  You  are  a  manufacturer  yourself] 
Mr.  Braostreet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  It  is  a  private  business!  ^  , 
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Mr.  Bradstrset.  Yes.   I  was  simply  making  a  statement  

Mr.  Griggs.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  inquisitive,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  yoti  are  making  any  money? 
Mr.  Bradstreet.  We  are  struggling. 

Mr.  Griggs.  StruccHng  to  get  rid  of  the  money  you  have  made) 
Mr.  Bradstreet.  I^o,  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  make  any  money  last  year? 
Mr.  Bradstreet.  From  January  to  January,  or  our  business  yeart 
Mr.  Grtgob.   Either  one.   Take  your  business  year. 
Mr.  Bradstreet.  We  are  making  money  since  last  October  until 
this  year— October. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  But  you  made  monev  up  to  that  timet 
Mr.  Bradstreet.  We  made  a  little. 
Mr.  Griggs.  How  much? 

Mr.  Bradstreet.  We  made  a  6  per  cent  dividend  and  a  7  per  cent 
divitlpnd — that  is,  the  corporation  I  belong  to — on  a  capitalization 
of  $(')00,000.  We  knew  that  this  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  a  meet- 
ing before  your  committee,  and  so  the  clock  manufacturers  got 
together. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  right  to  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
Proceed  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Bradstreet.  As  I  say,  the  clock  manufacturers  got  together, 
comprising  six  of  them  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  one  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  BrookljTi.  They  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  state  the  reasons  why 
they  thought  the  taritf  should  not  be  reduced,  and  they  selected  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  of  the  Setli  Thomas  Clock  Company;  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
the  Ingram  Clock  Company,  of  Bristol;  and  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  of 
the  New  Haven  Clock  Company,  of  New  Haven,  and  with  your  per- 
mission we  will  give  you  what  we  consider  the  facts  and  condition 
of  the  clock  business. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  if  you,  in  your  judgment,  deem  it 
best  to  help  us  out  of  our  struggle  and  increase  the  tariff  a  little,  we 
would  be  very  glad. 

"Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  the  Seth  Thomas  Company;  did  Seth  Thomas 
come? 

Mr.  Bradstreet.  Which  one? 

Mr.  (IitHJcs.  Any  of  them. 
Mr.  liRADSTRKET.  Two  of  them  are  dead. 
Mr.  GitH;(;s.  I  don't  care  which  one. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say? 
Mr.  Bhadstrket.  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Mr.  Walter  Camp.  He 
will  give  you  the  facts  and  figures. 


STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  CAHF,  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  BEFBB- 
SENTINO  THE  AHEBICAN  CLOCK  KAEEBS. 

FRffiAr,  November  S7y  1908. 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  It 
has  l)een  impossible  to  get  the  actual  cost  of  the  German  clocks;  it 
has  been  impossible  to  got  into  their  factories.   We  do  know,  though, 
the  general  standard  of  their  labor  and  what  certain  help  is  paid. 
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and  we  have  it  on  the  strength  of  two  men  who  have  been  through 
their  factories.  Their  conclusions  do  not  absolutely  jibe,  but  they 
come  near  it,  and  in  averaging  them  we  find  that  the  man  over  there 
in  the  clock  factories  receives  about  48  per  cent  of  what  we  pay 
them  here,  and  the  women  receive  about  28  per  cent  of  what  we  pay 
them  here. 

The  cost  of  the  material  is  about  the  same.  It  is  purely  a  question 

of  labor. 

As  to  my  remark  about  the  importntion  of  clocks  increasing,  when  I 
fibred  this  it  was  the  cost  of  1908.  The  cost  of  1U08  would  absolutely 
be  a  fair  ^ear,  because  their  business  fell  off,  as  did  ours.  But  tak- 
ing the  eight  months  in  190C  to  the  1st  of  August  and  the  eight 
months  in  1907,  importations  increased  then  from  $295,000  odd  to 
$332,000  

The  Chairman.  Our  statistics  are  different  from  tliat.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars  

Mr.  CAMP.'That  is  the  whole  year,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  taking  out  months? 

Mr.  Camp.  No ;  I  took  the  average  of  three  years  for  compari5>on. 

The  Chairman.  Five  years  prior  to  June  30,  1907,  they  run  along 
pretty  even— $C1G,000,  $il7,000,  $5r»0,000,  $592,000. 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes;  but  a  steady  increase,  though. 

The  Chaikman.  They  averaged  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Camp.  In  other  words,  tney  are  not  kept  out;  they  are  coining 
in  more  and  more,  taking  those  fi«;ures. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  The  highest  was  in  1904. 

-The  Chairman.  It  is  the  higher  priced  clocics  tnat  come  in,  tne 
artistic  clocks  and  cases? 
Mr.  Camp.  So  called. 

The  Chaib3iak.  Well,  so  called,  and  they  pny  a  little  higher  price 
for  them  on  account  of  the  supposed  beauty  of  the  cose? 
Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  because  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  more  of  those  coming  in  during  those  years? 
Mr.  Camp.  Possibly  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  works  of  the  clocks  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

>Ir.  Camp.  Yes;  almost  entirely  so  now,  and  the  Davenport  ma- 
chine, which  we  first  made  in  our  own  factory — that  is,  we  started  it — 
has  been  bought  by  the  Germans,  and  they  are  making  them  the  same 
as  we  are. 

The  Chahiman.  And  much  of  the  work  except  this  expensive  case 
is  made  by  machinery? 
Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  Mr.  Thomas  wished  to  ask,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  a  separate  |>aragraph  to  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  a  note  of  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  clock  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing 
industries  in  America? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Every  tariff  bill  has  provided  for  a  tai-iiT  on  clocks? 
Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  that  goes  to  demonstrate  that  an  industry  that  is 
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Mr.  Camp.  If  we  had  not  reduced  our  prices,  we  would  not  need  the 
protection.  Sixty  per  cent  reduction  in  prices  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  the  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  they  cut  down  the  tariff  on  clodra;  would 
that  interefere  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Camp.  Very  materially. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  thev  put  up  the  tariff  on  foreign  clocks,  would  that 
interfere  with  your  business! 

Mr.  Camp.  That  would  not  interfere  with  our  business  so  mate- 
rially, because  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  our  business.  We  manu- 
facture a  complete  line,  from  the  hi^-grade  clock  down  to  the  cheap- 
est nickel  cloclc. 

Mr.  Grigcs.  Is  your  industry  suffering  from  senile  decay) 

Mr.  Camp.  No,  sir;  I  trust  not. 


SUFFLEMEVTAI  BKXEF  FIXED  BT  WAITEB  GAXP,  OF  THE  HEW 
EATEN  (COHH.)  CLOCK  COMPAHT. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  1, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Clock  makers  in  America  haye  for  nearly  a  half 
centuiy  been  improving  the  manufacture  of  timepieces  from  the  day 
of  the  old  wooden  movement  to  the  present  high  grade  of  cut-«te<u 
pinion  work. 

They  have  been  typical  American  institutions  and  have  ^'en 
employment  to  thousands  of  high-class,  intelligent  workmen.  They 
have  not  been  exploited  into  a  trust,  nor  have  any  of  the  individual 

concerns  been  capitalized  even  uj)  to  the  amoimt  of  actual  invest- 
ment. They  have  been  conservatively  managed  and  have  averaged 
in  dividends  in  the  last  twenty  years  an  amount  hardly  commen- 
surate to  an  average  manufacturing  risk.  Three  out  of  a  dozen  have 
gone  under. 

During  that  time  they  have,  by  economies  of  manufacture  and  the 
keenness  of  Yankee  ingenuity  in  devising  special  machinery,  reduced 
the  average  price  to  the  consumer  of  eight-day  mantel  clocks  nearly 
50  per  cent  and  the  price  of  the  ordinaiy  standard  nickel  clock  more 
than  60  per  cent. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  American  manufacturers  had,  by  enter- 
prise and  quality,  secured  considerable  export  outlet  for  their  goods 
and  when  the  merit  of  the  product  had  won  its  own  way,  several  for- 
eign countries  sent  secretly  their  best  men  over  here,  and  these  men 
sought  and  obtained  employment  at  the  bench  in  our  factories. 

They  remained  varying  times,  even  as  long  as  two  years,  surrepti- 
tiously acquiring  the  knowledge  of  American  manufacturers,  and 
upon  their  return  taking  those  methods  with  them.  They  imitated 
the  shape  and  conformation  of  our  bost-known  clocks,  and  finally 
took  the  actual  American  names  and  labels,  and  by  means  of  these 
methods  of  piracy  turned  many  markets  against  us,  both  directly  by 
offering  the  goods  with  these  descriptions  and  indirectly  by  giving 
poorer  quality  under  the  names,  thus  lessening  the  esteem  in  which 
these  names  fiad  been  known. 
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Not  satisfied  with  this,  of  late  years  these  countries  have  sent  in 
goods  here  valuing  at  prices  below  those  home-selling  prices  which 
Canada  has  met  by  their  dumping  acts  and  which  the  clock  manu- 
facturers wish  to  see  corrected.  We  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  of 
tariff,  but  we  do  ask  that  no  lowering  take  place.  The  present  tariff 
is  not  prohibitive.    Foreign  clocks  come  in  steadily  and  mcreasingly. 

As  stated,  we  are  not  making  an  income  from  our  investment 
commensurate  with  the  standard  of  manufacturing  risk.  We  have 
lowered  the  price  of  our  product  50  to  60  per  cent  solely  through  our 
own  improvements  in  manufacture  in  spite  of  ttie  fact  that  none  of 
our  materials  have  decreased  in  cost,  but  many  have  risen,  and  we  are 
paying  our  labor  more.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  our  clocks 
IS  labor  alone. 

We  are  giving  employment  to  7,000  to  10,000  of  the  best  class  of 
American  employees,  several  of  us  having  working  in  our  shops  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  helped  make  American  clocks  famous. 

Besides  reducing  the  cost  of  clocks  nearly  one-half  to  our  own 
countrymen,  we  are  not  selling  them  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at 
home,  and  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  at  once  wipe  out  the  profits 
in  the  industry,  as  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  above  comlition.  It 
would  erentuiuly  reduce  or  throw  out  of  employment  these  men  and 
women  who  have  inherited  certain  rights  not  to  be  lightly  considered. 
The  competition  from  abroad  is  keen  enough  as  it  is,  and  the  protec- 
tion given  these  people  is  from  a  comi)etition  that  pays  a  man  not 
much  more  in  a  week  than  we  pay  him  in  two  and  a  naif  days,  and  a 
woman  hardly  in  a  week  what  we  actually  pay  her  in  a  day  and  a 
half.    And  this  help  of  theirs  works  eleven  hours  a  day. 

New  Haven  Cix>ck  Compant, 
Walter  Camp. 


THE  CHELSEA  CLOCK  COUFAHY  ASKS  FOE  NEW  CLASSIFICATION 
FOB  LEVER  CLOCKS  AND  SHIP'S  CHBONOICETEBS. 

Boston,  November  3.5, 1908, 

Hon.  Serexo  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Wai/s  and  Means  Committee^  Washington. 

Deab  Sib:  As  I  m^iy  not  be  able  to  be  pre.sent  at  the  hearing  I 
understand  your  committee  is  to  give  on  tariff  matters,  I  write  as 
to  the  particular  industry  of  the  Chelsea  Clock  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  about  1,000  pendulum  clocks  made  ench  year, 
its  output  is  wholly  of  high-grade  lever  clocks.  For  years  it  hns 
been  the  ambition  of  parties  to  make  high-grnde  clocks  in  commercial 
quantities  to  compete  with  the  imported  trench  and  German  docks, 
principally  those  made  in  France,  close  to  an  average  of  about  75,000 
of  which,  I  am  informed,  are  annually  imported  into  thi.s  country. 
My  information  is  that  these  French-made  clocks  nre  made  under 
conditions  which  are  not  in  vogue  in  this  country  and  not  likely  to 
be — that  a  family  at  odd  times  makes  a  certain  part,  say  a  pinion, 
another  family  another  pinion,  and  so  on  througli  all  tlic  priiicipnl 
pieces  of  material  going  to  make  a  clock  movement  -  that  a  party 
goes  around  and  collects  and  pays  a  triflinrf  sum  (made  not  in  a  fac- 
tory, but  at  homes,  by  men,  women,  and  children,  at  odd  times,  after- 
noons, evenings,  etc.),  takes  them  to  an  assembler,  where  the  dock 
movement  is  put  together.  Google 
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As  against  such  labor  cost  we  have  to  employ  highly  skilled  labor, 
paying  therefor  the  highest  wages,  and  equip  a  factory  with  expen- 
sive machinery.  The  present  factory  cost  of  the  completed  article 
of  this  qunlity  is,  approximately,  material  15  per  cent,  labor  and 
usual  factory  costs  So  jier  vvnt. 

We  are  slowly,  but  Us  quickly  as  j>o-^sibIe,  builtling  np  a  trade  with 
such  parties  as  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  Isew  York  City;  Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Company,  of  I'liiladelphia;  Spanlding&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Shreve  &  Co.,  of  San  Francieco,  and  like  grade  high-class  jewelers 
in  leading  cities.  Some  of  our  patterns  ai'e  being  copied  and  made 
by  the  aforesaid  cheaper  labor  in  foreign  couiitries,  and  we  think  an 
additional  duty  of  $.")  per  lever  clock  and  per  lever-clock  movement, 
having  jewels  in  the  escapenit'iit,  and  also  on  ship's  chronometers, 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  new  tariff.  Also  that  the  maximum 
tariff  rate  should  be  uhod  for  any  country  compelling  our  owners  of 
patents  to  manufacture  Fame  in  such  country  or  forfeit  the  patent 
there.  I'or  instance,  we  have  a  patent  here  and  in  Great  Britain  on 
a  sliin*s  bell  clock,  largely  used  on  yachts,  steamship^,  etc.  The  pat- 
ented part  is  a  rerv  small  part  of  the  entire  mechanism,  the  amount 
of  ti  ade  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is  not  sufTicient  to  start  even  a 
small  mill,  and  yet  any  of  the  clotkmakers  there,  with  the  cost  of 
labur,  etc.,  much  lower  than  here,  can  affix  our  patented  attachment- 
to  their  clock  mechunisni  and  supply  the  English  and  foreign  mnr- 
keta,  and  reap  the  benelit  of  our  good  improvement  and  extensive 
advertising  of  same. 

We,  as  I  sui)pose  a  great  many  other  manufacturers  of  patented 
articles,  have  been  solicited  to  purchase  or  lease  factory  sites  in 
England  in  order  to  protect  our  patents  from'  forfeiture,  and  the 
tendency  will  ho  to  enlarge  their  production  there  by  American  capi- 
tal employing  foreign  laI)or,  and  as  the  patented  article  could  not 
in  many  instances  keep  a  factory  production  well  balanced,  the 
chances  ai'e  tliat  the  manufacture  of  other  and  not  patented  articles 
will  Im!  transferred  there. 

Hence,  if  the  maximum  tariff  rates  are  applied  to  such  countries, 
it  is  possible  and  likely  that  their  law  forfeiting  patents  of  Amer- 
icans if  the  article  is  not  manufactured  abroad  would  be  repealed  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  our  minimum  tariff  rates  on  their 
exports  to  this  great  market — America. 

Showing  how  foreigners  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  benefit  of  our 
work  in  building  up  a  business  in  high-grade  lever  clocks,  we  annex 
a  letter  just  reeoived  from  our  traveling  salesman,  and  also  quote  from 
a  letter  dated  November  C  from  one  of  our  very  largest  customers. 
(The  foreign-made  sample  referred  to  was  an  exact  copy  of  our  clock 
which  we  designed  and  made  n  success  of;  even  the  jjeculiar-shaped 
holes  we  put  in  back  of  our  plate  were  copied.) 

The  iiioveiiieiit  we  showed  your  Mr.  McGrnw  (the  mill  nmiinEer  of  Chelsea 
Clock  Coiiiimny)  njipeaied  to  hp,  hb  it  Is  a  well-finlshed  piece  of  work,  •  •  • 
l)ut  wo  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  a  concern  In  this  country  rather  than 
import. 

The  argument  is  along  the  lines  of  using  the  foreign-built  clock, 
copied  after  ours,  to  force  us  to  make  a  lower  than  a  reasonable  price. 

Chelsea  Clock  Co., 

CuARLnis  H.  P£ABS0N|  Treasurer, 
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Exhibit  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  £5, 1908. 

The  Cheiau  Clock  Oomfant. 

Gentlemen:  Business  has  not  started  here  jet.  Kennard  is  full 
up.  Mr.  Gale  tells  me  that  Herschede  is  coming  out  this  spring  with 
full  line  mantel  wood  clocks  fitted  with  German  lever  movements. 

It  looks  to  me  that  £d  Herschede  took  our  half-hour  movement  to 
Germany  with  him  last  summer  and  will  have  it  made  there, 
lours,  very  truly, 

Fkakk  H.  Keixset. 


THE  CHELSEA  CXOCK  COHFANY,  BOSTON,  VASS.,  STTBXITS  A  SUF- 
PIEHEHTAI  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  LETEB  CLOCKS. 

Boston,  December  4,  1008. 

H<Mi.  Serkno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^Yay8  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  ask  any  increase  in  duty  on  the 
imported  high-grade  pendulum  type  of  clock,  which  type  for  years 
(centuries  better  express  it— you  can  see  one  at  Mount  Vernon  which 
was  the  property  of  George  Washington)  have  been  the  recognized 
standard  of  excellence,  anaare  now  and  always  have  been  denlt  in  by 
high-grade  jewelers.  We  do,  however,  ask  the  $5  extra  duty  (be- 
vond  the  usual  40  per  cent)  on  lever  clocks  and  lever-clock  movements 
having  jewels  in  the  escapements. 

A  pendulum  clock  can  not  be  kept  running  if  moved  or  while  in 
shipment.  A  lever  clock  can  be  moved  ana  shipped  and  continue 
running,  and  it  is  our  custom  to  ship  these  high-grade  lever  clocics  to 
New  "York,  FhiladelphiSj  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Ix>uis,  Pittsburg,  and 
other  leading  cities  running  ana  set  on  the  standard  time  of  destina- 
tion city,  and  they  arrive  to  the  customers  running  and  on  time. 

The  French,  G«nnan^  and  English  makers  see  the  advantage  of 
this  cCHnparatively  new  idea  as  far  as  the  making  of  high-grade  clocks 
in  commercial  quantities  is  concerned,  and  very  recently  (within  few 
weeks)  have  obtained  samples  of  our  make  of  lever-clock  movements, 
and,  copying  same,  are  offering  the  goods  in  this  country  at  a  lower 
price  than  we  can  afford  to. 

Hence,  as  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  largely  labor,  we  ask  for  the  $5 
extra  duty,  as  stated  in  our  letter  to  you  dated  November  25,  and 
think  we  are  entitled  to  the  extra  duty  on  this  practically  new  in- 
dustry, but  not  increasing  the  duty  on  their  regular  and  old  estab- 
lished business  in  pendulum  type  of  clocks. 
Bespect  fully, 

Chelsea  Clock  Co., 
ByCiFAS.  H.  Pearson,  Treasurer, 
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OEOBOE  EUEHL  A  CO.,  CHZCAOO.  nX.,  FATOK  BEDUCTIOH  OF  THE 
SUIT  OH  HICEEX  AIABX  CLOCKS. 

Ohicaoo,  December  P,  1908, 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

House  of  RcjfreHetitatives^  Washin</ton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  : 

*•*•**• 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  nil  clocks,  but  on  some 
makes;  for  instance,  on  nickel  alarm  cloclvs,  which  are  bought  by  the 
laboring  people,  tliere  sliould  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  between  foreign  countries  and  here  does  not  amount 
to  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  which  this  article  is  paying  now,  where 
the  cost  for  metal  and  machinery  is  equal.  Even  foreign  manufac- 
turers are  using  now  machinery  made  in  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  further  inf<u'niation,  we  remain, 
Very  respe*'t fully,  youi*s. 

Geo.  Kueiil  &  Co. 


ZINC. 

rPaniKni|i1iii  102  iiml  ni4.1 

E.  H.  BEAST,  OF  HABRISBUKO,  FA.,  THIHES  IT  ADVISABLE  TO 
FLACE  A  FBOTECTIVE  DUTT  OH  ZIHC  OBE. 

Harrisbdro,  November  £0,  1908. 

Hon.  John  Dalzkix.  M.  C, 

IIouKf  of  lifpresentiitivet. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Some  close  friends  of  mine  have  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  a  zinc  mine  at  or  near  Joplin,  Mo.  Heretofore,  although 
their  property  is  a  valuable  one,  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  mining  at  a  proBt  by  reason  of  the  active  competition  of  Mexican 
zinc  ore.  They  desire  to  have  this  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  with  the  hoi>e  that  in  your  wisdom  you  may  recom- 
mend the  imposition  of  a  tax  duty  of  sufficient  amount  to  at  least 
equalize  the  difference  between  American  and  Mexican  production. 
They  expressed  the  belief  that  1^  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  Mexi- 
can ore  in  addition  to  present  rate  (if  any  exists)  would  be  just  and 
fair  to  American  interests.  A  delegation  of  this  company  will  appear 
before  your  committee  at  its  next  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  acc()Vde<l  a  fair  hearing. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  H.  Braot. 


THE  OBASSEILI  CHEMICAL  COHPAHT,  OF  CLEVELAHD,  OHIO, 
OBJECTS  TO  THE  PLACIHG  OF  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OBES. 

Clevelano,  Ohio,  November  24, 1908. 
lion.  Serkno  E.  Taynk,  M.  C. 

Chairman  Wif>/s  and  Means  Committee^ 

Ilouae  of  iieprcscntatires^  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  movement  which  is  on  foot  look- 
ing toward  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  impc^J^ep^  (^Qion^  the 
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Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  of  Cleveland,  operating  a  zinc  smelter 
at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  begs  leave  to  submit  this  brief  giving  its  views 
on  the  matter. 

In  reviewing  statistics  on  the  production  of  zinc  ore,  as  well  as  the 
consumption  of  spelter^  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  the 
output  of  the  Joplin  district  was  ^uite  in  line  with  the  consumption 
of  spelter  until  1901.  Since  that  time  you  will  find,  from  the  figures 
g^ven  below,  that  the  consumption  of  spelter  has  increased  irom 
140,000  tons  in  1901  to  249,000  tons  in  1907,  or  about  77  per  cent; 
while  the  output  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  field  Increased  from  258,000 
tons  in  1901  to  297,000  tons  1907,  but  16  per  cent. 

Roughly  estimated,  2  tons  of  Joplin  ore  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion 01 1  ton  of  s|>elter. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  figures 
showing  the  average  base  prices  prevailing  in  the  Joplin  field  for 
60  per  cent  ore  since  1900: 

1900   .  .  .  ..  $l.'(J.40 

1901--  -    - 

1902   -.     -.  --    30.70 

1903 --.z.     XI.  U> 

1904  -  -                  -   3H.G0 

1905     47.:jr. 

1906                                                                   _.  ....    41.  at) 

1907      ..  4:i.7S 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  avernge  lOOG  and  1907  prices 
show  an  increase  of  practically  70  per  cent  over  the  figures  which 
prevailed  during  1900,  you  will  observe  that  the  production  sliows 
an  increase  of  but  16  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  miners  in  the  Joplin  district  maintain  that  they  can 
not  produce  zinc  ore  at  a  profit.  While  this  may  in  some  cases  be 
true,  at  the  present  time,  we  believe,  it  is  conceded  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  commercial  depression  in  1907  zinc  mining  was  con- 
ducted profitably.  Since  that  time  profits  in  the  mining  of  zinc,  as 
well  8"^  copper,  lead,  and  practically  all  commercial  enterprises,  have 
b^n  reduced  and  in  many  cases  wiped  out  altogether.  \\e,  however, 
maintain  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition  and  that  matters 
will,  with  a  revival  in  business,  adjust  themselves,  which  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  ore  in  Joplin. 

The  duty  on  spelter,  viz.,  1^  cents  per  pound,  has  to  a  great  extent 
made  the  price  of  that  metal  m  this  country  quite  indepen<Ient  of  the 
European  market  and  has  resulted  in  absolutely  cutting  otT  till  impor- 
tations with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  special  brands,  the  toiiiiiige 
of  which  is  quite  negligible.  As  a  matter  of  infcirniation  we  miijlit 
say  that  the  average  price  of  spelter  in  London  for  the  past  four  years 
hsus  been  $5.35  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  $r>.B6  per  100  pounds 
in  New  York. 

The  cost  of  producing  spelter  in  Europe  is,  so  far  as  wi>  <'an  leiirn, 
on  a  paritT  with  the  American  cost.  W  hile  the  labor  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  lower,  this  is  offset  by  the  cheaper  fuel  whi<h  is  available  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  price  which  the  Joplin  pro<lu('ers  re- 
ceive for  their  product  is  close  to  $1-  per  ton  hiffher  than  the  price 
paid  by  the  European  smelters  for  the  ore  which  ti>py  consume. 

At  the  present  moment  about  65  per  cent  of  the  smelting  capacity 
of  the  United  States  is  in  operation.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
smelters  are  now  experiencing  difficulties  in  procuring  sufficient  ore 
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to  take  care  of  their  requirements.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
foresee  what  the  condition  will  be  when  business  again  becomes 
normal  and  the  demand  for  tipclter  is  such  as  to  take  care  of  the  out- 
put of  the  various  smelters  running  full  capacity. 

Information  circulated  by  the  zmc-ore  producers  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  spelter  in  the  hands  of  the 
smelters  on  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to  30.000  tons.  The  miners 
make  the  claim  thnt  if  there  had  been  no  importations  from  Mexico 
and  Uritish  Columbia  there  would  have  been  no  stock  of  spelter  on 
hand.  This,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  t!ie  actual  facts  in  the 
case,  which  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  imported  ore  was  received 
prior  to  September  1,  1007,  when  the  stock  of  spelter  in  the  hands  of 
Uie  smelters  did  not  exceed  5,000  tons.  Had  the  smelters  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  portion  of  their  requirements  outside  of  the 
United  States,  American  consumers  of  srfelter  would  undoubtedly 
have  found  it  necessary  to  import  spelter  from  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  depression  in  business  during  tlie 
past  year  the  output  in  the  Joplin  district  has  fallen  off  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  while  the  Mexican  importations  have  been  reduced  by 
about  50  per  cent,  which  indicates  that  the  zinc  miners  have*  not  feft 
the  effect  of  the  recent  panic  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  in- 
dustries. 

Statistics  sliow  the  imports  of  zinc  ore  u]>  to  V.)0~*  to  be  merely 
nominal.  The  fact  that  the  price  in  the  Joplin  district  advanced 
from  $2fi.40  in  1000  to  from  :H3  to  !|m  in  1!)()7  shows  that  the  im- 
portations have  not  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  Joplin  market. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
the  spelter  produced  from  imported  ores  in  1906  amounted  to  about 
25,000  tons.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  hands  of  smelters  practically  no 
fitock  of  metal  on  January  1,  1907.  A  prohibitive  tariff  on  zinc  ore 
would  therefore  have  resulted  in  the  imoortation  of  this  25,000  tons 
of  spelter  by  the  consumers,  which  would  have  made  it  necessary  fw 
the  galvanizers  and  manufacturers  of  brass  goods  to  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  their  products  to  their  customers,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  have  shut  down  American  smelters  and  thrown  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment. 

As  stated  above  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  spelter 
here  and  in  Europe  is  slight.  However,  assuming  that  American 
labor  should  have  protection,  we  maintain  that  the  haulage  on  Mexi- 
can ore  to  the  railroad  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton  and  the  railroad  trans- 
portation from  Mexico  to  the  Kansas  smeltei's  of  $0.50  to  $8  per  ton, 
as  shown  in  the  pamnhlet  issued  by  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Club,  gives 
ample  protection,  as  the  average  cost  of  haulage  and  freight  frcxn  the 
Joplin  mines  to  the  Kansas  smelters  is  under  $2  per  ton. 

If,  as  some  of  the  Joplin  producers  report,  conditions  require  an 
adjustment,  should  this  not  be  brought  about  by  a  reduction  in  the 
royalty  of  10  to  20  per  cent  now  being  exacted  by  the  landowners  on 
every  pound  of  ore  produced,  regardless  of  trade  conditions? 

If  the  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  American  manufacturers 
and  lat>orers.  w^e  fear  nn  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  not 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to 
materially  increuse  the  price  on  galvanized  and  brass  products,  the 
small  consumei's  paying  the  bill.   It  will  also  dose  down  American 
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smelters  and  throw  many  American  laborers  out  of  employmentf 
make  it-necessary  to  import  spelter  from  abroad,  thus  fostering  for- 
eign industries,  and  tend  to  diminish  the  use  of  zinc  and  galvanized 
products.  We  therefore  suggest  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present 
tariif  regulations^  namely,  that  the  duty  ot  1^  cents  per  pound  on 
spelter  l»  maintained,  and  that  zinc  ores  of  all  character  be  placefl  on 
the  free  list. 

SespectfuUy,  Thk  Grassbijj  Ciiemu.'al  Company, 

By  K.  R.  Grasselli,  I'moMurct', 


C.  V.  XOEB,  PBESIDEHT  OF  THE  BABTLESTIIXE  ZHTC  COHFANT, 
NEW  YOBK  CIT7,  SUBUITS  BRIEF  IH  FAVOR  OF  ABHITTINa 
ZINC  ORES  FREE  OF  BUTT. 

New  York,  Novfmhcr  J*/,  i!)^)S. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Pavne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

M'^ashinffto/i.  P.  C. 
Sih:  I  respectfully  submit  that  zinc  ores,  cnide  or  ronccnl  rated 
(i.  e.,  silicates  and  carbonates,  commonly  known  as  culiiinint*)*  and 
zinc  sulphides  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  There  is 
not  sufficient  ore  mined  in  this  countiy  to  supply  the  refpiireinents 
in  normal  times.  Moreover,  the  domestic  output  is  not  adcijunte  to 
enable  the  smelting  plants  to  operate  to  full  capneity,  and  unless  90 
per  cent  of  such  capacity  is  employed  the  cost  of  tivutment  iH-r  ton 
of  ore  rises  to  such  an  extent  that  the  smelters  would  lose  heavily 
unless  they  reduce  operating  expenses  through  a  reduction  in  wages 
or  make  heavier  decluctions  in  smelting  tolls  from  the  price  of  ore, 
not  to  speak  of  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. A  case  in  point  is  the  present  condition  of  the  market. 
Although  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  is  selling  at  a  level  relatively  higher  than 
spelter,  Mexico  furnishes  about  6,000  tons  of  ore  monthly,  and  in 
spite  thereof  there  is  not  enough  ore  to  supiily  the  wants  of  the 
smelting  industry.  The  output  of  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  since  I'.KH) 
amounted  to  the  following  tonnages: 

Tons.  TimM. 


1900   248,  440 

1901  2.18,300 

1802  2B2,645 

1908   234, 878 


in(M,._  _„  2117,240 

i!»or>    2.->i;,4;i5 

1000   27S.!):t0 

1907   -  2.stt,n.srt 


Statistics  compiled  of  the  spelter  production  over  the  same  period 
give  the  following  tonnages: 


Ttma 

1000   123.321 

UWl  140,  K22 

1002  -  irKS.230 

in03   158,502 


Tons. 

1004    ISl,  ,SO.t 

llHI-'t   201,  74M 

l!t(ia  

mn  24»,(n2 


While  the  Joplin  ore  production  has  increased  approximntelv  only 
15  per  cent,  even  though  very  high  prices  ruled  for  long  jwriods  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years,  the  spelter  production  shows  an  increase  of 
over  100  per  cenL 
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Some  exports  of  high-jgrade  spelter,  used  for  special  purposes  and 
commanding  a  big  premium,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  specialty,  took 
place  regularly.  Moreover,  in  the  year  1900  about  22,000  tons  and 
in  1904  10,000  tons  of  spelter  were  exported.  These  figiires  include 
the  high-grade  b[)elter,  no  separate  statistics  being  available.  1900 
and  1904  were  years  of  depression,  while  Europe  was  able  to  absorb 
our  surplus  speltef,  being  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous  in  the 
trades  where  spelter  is  require<I. 

The  imports  of  ore  started  on  an  appreciable  scale  in  the  year 
1905,  and  were  as  follows: 


BrItNh  Oohimbla. 


1905. 

1906. 

U07. 

Tont. 

Tons. 

Totu. 

600 

1,167 

  82.1M 

88,800 

UB.an 

It  may  be  interesting  to  draw  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  average  prices  ruling  in  Joplin  over  the  last  seven  years:  1900, 
$26.50;  1901,  $24.21;  1902,  $30.73;  1903,  $34.44;  1904,  $37.40;  1905, 
$47.40;  1900,  $44.82;  1907,  $44.36. 

Therefore,  during  the  years  of  imports  of  ore  the  highest  average 
prices  were  obtained  in  Joplin,  bearing  out  conclii.sively  our  conten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  smelting  works  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  needs  of  the  spelter  consumers  in  the  United  States 
on  the  other. 

Before  the  spelter  consumption  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  statistics,  the  Joplin  ore  production,  with  some  small 
tonnages  coming  from  southeast  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  was  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  entire  market.  Subsequently  the  Western  States 
were  drawn  upon,  and  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho  contributed,  the 
heaviest  shipments  coming  from  Colorada  The  figures  of  the  pro- 
duction are  available  since  1904,  as  follows: 

rio  tons  of  S.OOO  ponnds.) 


Stnte. 


1904. 


Arlfnnonn  

Oiiliirmlt)  

Miirin  

Ki-ntiicky  

llnritana  

NeviiilFi  

Oklnhoniii--. 
Ui 


1,M0 
94.000 
Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 
21,000 


Nil. 
19.300 
S,IW 


igos. 


2.200 

lofi.ono 

1.700 
414 
2.000 
Nil. 
17,800 


S,8U0 


1906. 


4.900 
114,000 
Z.l.'iO 
975 
4,000 
7.0B0 
80,000 


10,700 
42,130 
830 


1907. 


4,088 
142,510 

11,847 
1,006 
I.2I8 
4,598 
4.281 
S,240 
9.048 

B.011 
S,2U 


Here,  ajjain,  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  foreign  zinc  ores  were 
required  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  consumers  of  spelter  and  tke 
smelters,  and  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  legitimate  development 
of  the  mining  industry  in  this  country.  A  duty  on  zinc  ores  would 
divert  to  European  smelters  all  the  Mexican  ores,  which  up  to  now 
preponderantly  represent  the  imports.  As  a  consequence,  prices  for 
spelter  in  this  country  would  advance  to  a  point  where  the  consuming 
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public  would  be  unjustifiably  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and 
the  zinc  smelters  would  be  compelled  to  redu<»  their  operations.  An 
artificial  state  of  affairs  would  thus  be  created^  which  in  the  end 
would  benefit  not  even  those  responsible  for  it,  smce  consumers  here 
would  turn  to  substitutes  when  prices  became  too  high,  and  thereby 
the  entire  industry  would  become  upset. 

The  Joplin  miners,  particularly,  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Their  freight  rate  to  the  smelting  centers  avcrnges  less  than  $1  a 
ton,  while  the  freight  rates  from  the  Mexican  mines  are  from  $5  to 
$C  higher,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  there  is  additional  expensive 
transportation  in  Mexico,  because  the  mines  are  not  located  on  the 
railroad.  The  geographical  advantage  more  than  overcomes  the  low 
wages  in  Mexico,  as  is  best  illustratea  by  the  fact  that  when  the  price 
of  spelter  dropped  below  5  cents  at  St.'Tx)uis,  with  the  advent  oi  the 
1907  panic,  shipments  from  Mexico  were  cut  into  half,  the  output 
for  the  twelve  months  from  October,  1907,  being  248,710  tons,  as 
against  283,397  tons  the  previous  twelve  months,  while  the  Joplin 
output  suffered  only  to  the  extent  of  about  12J  per  cent.  Now  that 
the  price  of  spelter  has  ^one  back  to  5  cents,  shipments  from  Mexico 
are  coming  forward  in  increasing  volume,  but  nevertheless  the  price 
of  ore  in  joplin  has  advanced  to  a  figure  which  on  an  average  has 
only  been  exceeded  in  three  years  during  the  last  seven  years.  Prices 
are  likely  to  go  still  higher,  as  larger  imports  and  a  heavier  ore  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  have  to  be  encouraged  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  the  consumers,  which  show  a  steady  increase  during 
normal  times.  To  ask  protection  on  basis  of  panic  conditions  is 
unreasonable,  for  during  panics,  protection,  as  we  know,  docs  not 
hold  up  prices,  and  during  normal  times  it  is  not  needed,  and  would 
be  an  unjust  tax  upon  the  consuming  public. 

There  is  a  duty  of  1^  cents  on  spelter,  but  in  spite  thereof  tlio  Tx)n- 
don  market  has  only  ruled,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-fifth  cent 
under  the  price  of  spelter  at  the  zinc  works  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  does  not,  and  will  not,  exi^^t  a  com- 
bination among  the  zinc  smelters.  Natural  conditions  of  sup[)ly 
and  demand  have  free  sway  so  far  as  the  selling  of  the  spelter  is  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  smelters  is  made  diffi- 
cult at  times,  as  the  buying  is  rather  concentrated.  The  sinelters  buy 
their  ore  on  basis  of  the  spelter  market,  and  do  not  benefit  by  hipher 
prices,  except  that  such  higher  prices  at  times  enable  them  to  exact  a 
better  smelting  margin,  which  is  offset  agnin  by  the  lower  margins  in 
poor  times,  so  that  on  an  average  the  smelters  unfortunatelv  have  not 
been  any  too  prosperous.  The  dut^  on  zinc,  therefore,  only  benefits 
the  smelters  to  the  extent  of  keeping  in  this  country  the  ixisiucss 
which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Yet,  so  hi^h  a  duty  as  exists  on  spel- 
ter at  present  is  not  required  to  attain  this  end.  The  smelt  inff  c(»sts 
are  equalized  through  cheap  labor  in  Europe  and  cheap  fuel  here. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  works  in  Kurope  at  tide  water,  giving 
them  a  height  rate  to  New  York  on  spelter  of  10  cents,  as  against  2hJ 
cents  from  the  smelting  centers  in  Kansas  and  OUIahoma;  an(',  fur- 
thermore, they  benefit  through  this  location  to  tiie  extent  of  about 
one-quarter  cent  in  drawing  their  supplies  from  Mexico  in  competi- 
tion with  the  American  smelters.  European  smelters  hnve  a  further 
advantage  of  about  one-quarter  cent  through  the  fact  that  their 
labor  has  .stuck  to  the  industry  for  generations  and 
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tained  a  high  state  of  efficiency  which  enables  the  European  smelter 
to  do  very  much  better  metalhirgical  work  than  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  country.   If,  in  addition,  say  one-quarter  cent  is  allowed  to 

furnish  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  and  protect  the  American  mar- 
ket Bfrninst  European  speculntian,  we  would  arrive  at  close  to  1  cent, 
as  apainst  the  present  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  this  would  be 
ample  to  enable  the  smelters  to  oi>ei"ate  their  works  in  competition  with 
Europo,  and  enable  them  to  pay  prices  for  ores  sufficiently  hiph  to  ffive 
a  proiit  during  normal  times  to  all  mines  of  suflicient  value  and  rich- 
ness to  entitle  them  to  the  right  of  existence. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

Bartlesvillb  Zixc  Cosipant, 
C.  M.  LoET.  President. 


W.  G.  HOBTLAND.  PITT3BUE0,  PA.,  TmOES  THE  IKPOSITIOH  OF  A 
PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  ZINC  ORES. 

PiTTSDiTBG,  Pa.,  Novemher'SSy  2908. 

Hon.  John  Dalkkij..  M.  C. 

Washiutjton.  T).  C. 

Dear  Siit :  As  the  ]u>l(It'r  of  a  large  intcret-t  in  several  zinc  and  load 
producing  mines  which  have  been  severely  handicapped  because  of 
the  introduction  of  Mexican  ores  into  the  United  States,  I  write  you 
to  ask  that  you  use  your  best  influence  not  only  to  retain  the  present 
duty  of  U  cents  per  pound  on  Mexican  lead  ores,  but  to  do  every- 
thing you  can  consistently  do  to  have  a  like  duty  of  1^  cents  per 
pound  imposed  upon  all  ores  having  a  lead  and  zinc  content. 

The  natural  consumption  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  can  be 
satisfactorily  met,  as  you  know,  by  the  producing  mines  in  this  coun- 
try without  importation.  This  industry  must  be  safeguarded  by  the 
pi*otective  tariff  upon  zinc  in  whatever  form  if  it  is  to  on. 

I  am  convinced  if  you  will  take  an  active  interest  in  this  matter 
that  it  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me,  but  will  meet 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  many  of  your  constituents  who  are  stock- 
holders in  various  lead  and  zinc  companies  in  the  Joplin  and  Wis- 
consin districts. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  G.  Moktland. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  BUFFIELD  VITCHEU.,  OF  CARTHAGE,  UO., 
RELATIVE  TO  ZINC  AND  ZINC  ORES. 

Wkdnksday.  Noremher  25,  J90S. 

Mr.  UxDEKWtMJD.  What  i>aragraphs  are  you  going  to  speak  about? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  going  to  speak  on  two  paragrapns,  ISl  and 
614. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  iirat  speak  of 

paragraph  51 1.  \vhi<'h  puts  cnhimine  on  the  free  list.  Calamine  is  an 
ore  of  zinc  and  has  been  on  the  free  list,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  tarilf  legislation.  Calamine  is  a  zinc  ore  and  pro- 
duces about  r>0  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  contents. 
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Paragraph  181  is  the  lead  schedule,  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  about  so  far  as  lend  is  concerned,  but  it  seemed  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  lead  and  zinc  in  our  district  are  closely  associated  and  were  mined 
from  the  same  mine,  that,  properly  speaking,  the  zinc  ore  should  be 
put  in  with  the  lead  ore  in  the  new  bill. 

I  nm  here  asking  the  committee  to  put  1^  cents  duty  upon  the 
metallic  contents  of  zinc,  the  same  duty  that  is  op  lead  at  the  present 
time. 

Now.  I  propose  to  make  my  remarks  very  short.  Cjilamine,  as  I 
say,  was  on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  Dinglcy  bill  of  1897  it  was  re- 
tained there.  The  mere  fact  that  zinc  ores  were  not  put  on  the 
dutiable  list  in  the  Dinr;ley  bill  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
request  was  made  by  the  zinc-mine  operators  at  that  time  for  a  duty. 
The  menace  of  foreign  importations  of  ore  at  that  time  was  not  ap- 
parent. No  ore  was  imported  from  Mexico  until  about  the  1st  of 
July,  1905.  During  the  year  1005  the  price  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin 
district  was  high.  It  averaged  about  $47.40  a  ton  for  that  entire  year 
for  what  we  call  60  per  cent  ore;  that  is,  ore  in  the  Joplin  district 
which  contains  60  per  cent  of  metallic  contents.  The  smelters  then 
began  to  import  ore  from  Mexico,  and  for  tlie  last  part  of  the  year 
1905  some  41.000  tons  were  imported.  In  IflOO,  90.000  tons  of  ore 
were  imported.  In  1907,  109.000  tons  were  imported,  and.  so  far  aa 
my  information  goes,  this  year  up  to  the  1st  of  Octolnr  abhnt  50;»KX) 
Ions  have  been  imported,  chiefly  from  Mexico.  The  Mexican  ore  is 
chiefly  carbonate  and  runs  about  40  per  cent  metallic  contents,  and 
there  are  also  some  sulphides,  which  are  the  blendes  which  we  pro- 
duce from  Mexican  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  notice  that  the  notes  show  that  the  importations 
in  1907  were  only  59,000  tons  of  calamine. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  rest  would  be  dutiable  sulphides.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  collecting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
blendes.  The  Mineral  Industry  shows  that  about  l()i),0(K)  tons  of  for- 
eign ore  were  imported  during  the  year  1907.  They  get  their  in- 
formation from  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  nresumed  that  the  Government  gets  its  informa- 
tion  from  some  authoritative  source. 

Mr.  M1TCHEI.L.  I*t  me  say  that  tlie  Kansas  City  flgures  show 
47,000  tons  imported  from  Mexico  and  the  government's  report 
31.000  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  is  smu^ling;  that  is  the  plain.  unadiUtor- 
ated  truth  about  that,  is  it  noti 

Mr,  MiTCiiEix.  I  do  not  know.  The  Government  is  coUerting  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  now,  and  there  is  a  cas(>  {lending  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  the  carbonates. 

1'he  Chairman.  The  silicate  the  Government  lets  in  free? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

That  makes  290,000  tons  that  have  been  imported  in  the  last  three 
years.  40  per  cent  ore,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  190.000  tons  of 
our  fiO  per  cent  ore.  so  far  as  the  metallic  contents  are  concerned,  and 
would  be  about  6ii  per  cent  of  our  1907  production,  which  was  :>97,000 
tons  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  or  the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  statistics  do  not  sustain  you  at  all  on  that 
proposition.  They  show  that  the  total  imports  of  calamine  for  1907 
were  59,438  tons,  which  came  in  free.  ^  . 
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The  Chairman.  Thnt  is  the  silicate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  other  ore  that  came  in  was  92 
tons,  which  came  in  free,  and  22.000  tons  that  came  in  paying  a  20 
per  cent  duty,  which  made  about  81,000  or  82,000  tons,  as  shown  by 
the  government  report. 

Mr.  MiTciiEix.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  looking  at  the 
government  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  asci^rtain  that. 

Mr.  Mm^iiELL.  We  have  information  from  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  also  from  the  Mineral  Industry,  and  the  figures 
I  mentioned  are  in  both  those  publications. 

The  X^HAiRMAN.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Mitchell,  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  MiTciiKLL.  We  are  asking  a  tariff  duty  of  cents  a  pound  on 
the  metallic  contents,  and  that  would  mean  $12  a  ton  on  the  40  per 
cent  oi*e.  or  $18  a  ton  on  the  GO  per  cent  ore,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  justified  in  asking  that  tariff  duty  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 

i'ust  about  represents  the  difference  in  labor  cost  of  production  in 
^fexico  and  in  the  Joplin  district.  The  gentleman  who  will  follow 
me  hns  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  examining  mines  and  going 
through  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  the 
actnalcost  of  producing  ore. 

Wt  have  reports  here  from  three  mines  in  Mexico,  in  the  State 
of  Chihuniiua.  The  cost  of  mining  antl  ])icking  in  one  mine  is  $3.75 
a  ton;  the  cost  of  hauling  it  to  the  railroad  station  is  $1.50  a  ton: 
the  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  is  $5.25  a  ton.  Now,  taking  those  three 
mines,  the  cost  varies  somewhat  at  times,  but  the  average  is  $4.91  a 
ton.  Add  the  freight  to  the  Kansas  smelter  and  the  average  cost  of 
those  three  mines  is  $11.82  a  ton — the  cost  at  the  Kansas  smelter.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Cofkerill.  the  smelter  of  Kansas,  says  that  when  the  St. 
Louis  price  of  spelter  is  $5  he  can  buy  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  at  his 
smelter  for  $18  a  ton;  that  is,  40  per  cent  ore.  That  is  $27  a  ton 
of  (iO  per  cent  ore,  because  it  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  cent 
ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  That  would  reduce  the  price 
that  we  would  be  bound  to  take  for  our  ore  to  $27  a  ton  if  these  im- 
mense dei)Osits  of  Mexican  ore  come  in  and  flood  our  market  and  put 
us  out  or  business. 

Now,  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  our  ore  with  the  price  of  wages 
which  we  pay  in  the  Jopliu  district,  taking  the  reports  from  ten  of 
the  mines  in  the  Jojilin  district,  including  the  labor  cost,  is  $17.02 
per  ton  of  concentrates  and  $11.60  for  powder  and  supplies,  making 
a  total  of  $28.02. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  charge  off  what  we  term  amortization 
for  depn>ciation  to  plant,  for  working  out  the  mine,  and  royalty,  and 
hU  our  mines  are  worked  on  the  royalty  basis.  That  makes  a  con- 
servative total  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates  $37.78. 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  Mexican  mines  are  worked  is  shown  by 
some  exhibits  in  the  brief  which  I  will  sulunit,  and  they  come  from 
welters.   I  will  read  merely  from  one.   He  says: 

ThG  ore  occnrfi  in  solid  veins  or  (Icposits  aiid  is  blasted  out.  Any  of  the 
adjdiniiit;  rork  tliiit  nmy  bo  l)y  aiciik-nt  lilnsttni  out  with  the  ore  Is  sorted  out 
by  hiind;  nftcrwnrds  tlie  ore  Is  hmicwi  down  lo  a  convenient  size  with  ham- 
mers for  tran  spur  til  tion  to  the  rnilrotid,  wbeu  It  is  loaded  In  cars  for  stalp- 
meut. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  a  mere  quarrying  proposition.  Our  proposi- 
tion in  the  Joplin  district  and  in  the  Kan<;as  district  is  a  mining 
proposition.  We  are  mining  to-day  at  a  depth  of  225  to  300  feet. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  build  extensive  plants.  The  records  show 
that  out  of  92  mines  that  have  been  opened  and  developed  the  aver- 
se cost  for  developmrat  and  construction  of  the  mill  is  over  $37,000. 
Tne  life  of  a  mine  is  necessarily  somewhat  short,  because  after  you 
mine  for  three  or  four  years  the  ore  body  is  cut  out  and  cut  away 
from  your  mill,  and  you  either  have  to  remove  the  mill  or  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  ore  underground  or  overhead  becomes  so 
^reat  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  a  mine  in  that  way.  So  we  tliink, 
with  the  increased  cost  we  have,  the  difficulties  of  our  mining,  and 
the  difference  in  wa^,  that  we  are  entitled  to  one  cent  and  A  half 
duty  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  our  ore. 

Mr.  UiTOEiiwooD.  Please  explain  the  1^  cents  on  the  metallic  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  One  and  one-half  cents  duty  on  metoilic  contents 
means  that  the  zinc  ore  which  runs  40  per  cent  metallic  contents 
shall  pay  1^  cents  duty  on  each  pound — that  is,  40  per  cent  of  2.000 
pounds,  800  pounds,  and  that  would  be  $12  per  ton  on  the  metallic 
contents  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Underwoch).  Or  if  it  ran  60  per  cent  you  increase  it  in  propor- 
tion? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yea,  sir;  $18. 

Mr.  Undzbwood.  You  are  engaged  in  the  business  in  Missouri  t 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  company  do  you  represent? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  represent  any  company. 
Mr.  Underwood.  You  just  appear  as  an  inoivi  dual? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  are  repre- 
sented or  are  you  interested  in  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  I  know  of  companies  there  which  are  op- 
erating more  than  one  mine.  I  know  of  one  company  that  is  o])orat- 
ing  four  mines,  and  I  know  of  another  company  that  is  operating 
three  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  en- 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mvself? 
Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  interested  in  one  mine,  and  the  total  invest- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  mine  and  the  building  of  the  mill  was 
about  $65,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  output  of  that  mine? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  one  mine? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  in  which  there  has  boon  invested 
$65,000. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Two  hundred  and  fiftv  tons  of  ore  ore  hoisted  from 
the  ^ound  a  day  and  that  ore  runs  about  5  per  cent  concentrates, 
making  about  10  tons  a  day,  60  tons  a  wook,  that  the  niiiio  will 
produce. 

Mr,  UNUERwrxn).  Sixty  tons  a  week  is  the  production  of  the  prop- 
er^ which  represe:its  an  investment  of  $05,0001 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  ^  . 
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Mr.  UxoERWooD.  In  1907  what  profits  did  you  make  in  that  busi- 
?    I  nsk  yoii  about  the  year  1907  because  that  was  the  year  before 

the  piinic. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thnt  property  was  not  running  until  the  early  part 
of  li'OS.  it  is  a  new  property. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  one  on  which  you  could  base  an  estimate? 
iilr.  Mm  iiELL.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  UNDEnw<Kn>.  1)0  you  know  of  any  property  thnt  you  could  give 
the  detailed  facts  in  reference  to  thnt  was  in  openition  in  1907? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  one  proi>erty  where  the  investment  repre- 
sented, I  think,  about  $100,000,  and  I  tliink  they  made  about  sixty- 
soine  tliousnnd  dollars  profit  in  one  year,  the  oj^erations  in  the  early 
part  of  1007,  I)ut  they  nave  cut  tlieir  gi'ound  out  and  they  have  had 
to  move  their  mi!I. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  it  is  larjrely  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
raw  material  that  is  adjacent  to  the  property  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
success  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  Inrfje  fee  owners. 

Mr.  Uni>erw(K)i>.  You  have  invested  $<ir).000  without  a  duty  on  this 
ore  and  that  would  look  like  yon  thought  the  business  would  be  profit- 
able without  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Xo;  we  expected  to  get  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  Wlien  did  you  start  to  make  this  inve-stment? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  started  to  develop  the  ground  in  1904.  It 
wns  a  difficult  proposition  to  opi^n  up  on  account  of  the  tvater. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1904  there  was  no  indication  of  a  tariff  bill 
being  written? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  But  in  1904  there  were  no  importations  of  Mexican 
ore  either.  It  was  just  one  of  tliose  propositions  where  you  begin  to 
invest  your  money  and  you  have  to  keep  going  along. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  of  this 
class  of  ore  is  in  the  United  States? 

Htlr.  Mitchell.  Tlie  Joplin  district,  the  Missouri-Kansas  district, 
produced  last  year  about  200.000  tons.  We  produce  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  spelter  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  the  Mexican  ore  comes  in  competition  with 
all  the  2!)0,000  tons? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  country  ex- 
cept at  the  mines  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  produced  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  is  in  Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  UNnFitwooD.  You  can  not  state  the  total  production  in  the 

United  States? 

Mr.  Mit<  hell.  Yes,  sir.  The  Mineral  Industry  says  that  the 
produ(rtion  amoiuits  to  alx>tit  902,000  tons,  including  the  New  Jersey 
pnxluction,  and  the  Now  Jersey  production  is  not  used  for  spelter 
purposes.  Most  of  it  is  turned  into  zinc  oxide.  The  New  Jersey 
production  was  3C)8.000  tons  in  1907.  For  the  year  1906  the  total 
production  of  this  country  was  905,000  tons,  and  tne  New  Jersey  pro- 
duction was  404,000. 
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Mr.  Undebwood.  Exclusive  of  the  New  Jersey  production,  then, 
the  importations  as  shown  by  the  government  statistics  are  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  production.  Under  the  circumstances,  if  we 
put  the  duty  on  that  ^ou  desire,  would  not  that  be  a  prohibitive  duty 
instead  of  a  protective  duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No:  because  if  the  price  of  spelter  went  up  on 
could  still  be  imported  from  Mexico  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  U2n>ERWOOD.  But  on  the  present  basis  it  would  be  practically 
prohibitive,  because  the  Mexican  ore  could  not  come  in  and  compete 
with  you  on  the  present  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  say  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  on  the  lead  ores? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhah.  Suppose  we  skip  lead?  I  say  that,  because  the 
iron  and  steel  people  have  had  a  promise  that  they  would  be  heard 
first  this  morning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  interro^te  the  gentleman  about 
lead  ores,  but  he  is  asking  for  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  and  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  fair  for  this  committee  to  consider  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two.   As  to  whether  we  ought  to  take  the  duty  off  of  lead  or 

five  it  to  zinc,  is  another  question;  but  if  the  two  occui^y  the  same 
eld  it  seems  to  me  we  should  put  them  both  on  a  fair  basis. 
!  would  like  to  get  a  comparison  of  the  value  and  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  lead  and  zinc  m  tlie  same  field. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  mine  lead  and  zinc  ore  out  of  the  same  mine. 
I^d  comes  out  in  the  ore  along  with  the  zinc.  The  separation  of  the 
two  minerals  is  merely  a  meclianiciil  process.  You  talie  the  loud  off 
the  jig,  which  is  the  separator,  which  takes  the  gaiifrue  and  rook  out 
of  the  crude  mineral.  You  take  the  lead  off  first  and  you  take  the 
zinc  off  on  the  subsequent  cells  of  the  jig. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  whv  there  was  a 
differentiation  between  the  two  ores  in  the  former  bill,  why  they 
sliould  not  be  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  T  know  the  operators  of  the  Missouri<Kansas  dis- 
trict did  not  come  here  during  the  hearings  on  the  former  bill  and 
ask  for  any  tariff  on  zinc  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  lead  ores? 
Is  it  any  greater  abroad  than  the  zinc  ores  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  producing  lead  ore 
is  abroad. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Ts  the  expense  of  lead  ores  greater  than  zinc  ores  ? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Undebwo(»).  If  you  can  answer  those  questions  and  supply 
those  facts  when  you  file  your  brief  I  shall  be  glad. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 
Mr.  (Xark.  Are  you  an  operator  youi^lf  f 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Glask.  Do  you  practice  lawt 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  GliArx.  How  long  have  you  been  down  in  the  Joplin  district t 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  four  and  a  half  rears. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  come  tnmi  ^  , 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  From  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clabk.  This  whole  fuss  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc  miners 
and  the  owners  of  the  smelter  mills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc 
miners  and  the  owners  of  smelter  mills.  It  is  a  contest  for  us  to  get 
B  tariff  on  zinc  ore  that  will  give  us  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  asked  you  a  very  simple  question.  Is  not  this  a  con- 
test botwevn  the  smelter  mill^  and  the  zinc  miners? 

Mr.  MiTCiiELL.  No,  sir.  There  are  sonic  smelters  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  tariff  upon  this  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  (Jovernment  is  only  getting  the  small  revenue 
from  zinc  that  Mr.  Underwood  indicated  and  this  proposition  of 
vours  would  slnit  off  some  revenue,  then  the  Government  would  not 
be  getting  the  revenue  from  that  source  to  fill  up  the  deficiency? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  According  to  our  repM'ts  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment amounts  to  very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  another  very  simple  question.  Tliat  is,  if 
this  proposition  of  yours  would  shut  off  any  of  the  revenue  that  the 
Government  get^^,  then  you  are  not  helping  to  fill  up  this  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  anybody  in  the  Joplin  district  making  any  money 

out  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  very  much  at  the  present  time.  They  made 
money  the  first  part  of  Inst  year  and  the  preceding  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  made  money  during  the  last  twenty  years  right 
straight  along,  ever  since  tlie  mines  were  opened? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiJVRK.  And  are  stilt  making  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  sir;  some. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  a  well-established  property  down  there  where 
they  have  a  good  supply  of  "  jack  — that  is  what  you  call  it? 
Afr.  MiTCiiEi-L.  "Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  runs  along  even,  what  per  cent  are  they  making 

in  the  business? 

Mr.  MfTCHEix.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  mines;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  come  here  to  testify  as  an  expert? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  they  ought  to  put  somebody  who  is  an  expert  on 
the  stiind  and  take  you  off. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know,  Mr.  Clark,  that  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  mines  are  closed  down  and  have  been  for  over  a  year. 
They  started  to  close  down  in  1907. 

MV.  ("lark.  That  was  during  the  panic  which  affected  every  indus- 
try in  the  United  States? 

*Mr.  MiTCHEiJi.  Thev  started  to  cloH;e  down  before  the  1st  of  July 
last  year  on  account  of  the  falling  of  the  prices  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  for  tliat  was  that  the  price  of  zinc  had  been 
so  liij;ii  that  you  had  made  an  overproduction  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  price  of  zinc  was  not  high  in  the  early  part 
of  11107. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  high  was  it? 

Mr.  MiT(  HEiJ-  It  was  about  $17. 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  highest  it  ever  was) 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Fifty-five  dollars  in  the  early  part  of  1905. 
Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  was  it  under  the  McKinley  bill? 
Mr.  MrroHELL.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clask.  Is  there  anybody  present  in  this  vast  multitude  who 
cnn  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  was  very  much  less  than  it  is  now, 
Mr.  Clark.  They  made  money  then  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  were  mming  a  different  proposition.  They 
were  mining  soft  ground  that  ran  a  very  high  percentage  of  zinc 
in  the  ore.  The  machinery  that  was  required  in  the  mining  was  very 
simple.  In  mining  at  the  depth  of  150  fe^  and  where  we  are  now 
mining,  the  percentage  of  ore  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  in  the 
upper  level,  and  you  nave  to  have  more  expensive  plants.  You  have 
to  handle  free  ore  in  order  to  make  any  money. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  better  tha  ore  the  less  money  you  make;  is  that 
your  proposition? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  not  work  that  ore  now  ? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  already  worked  out. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  truth  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  ore  lies  in 
pockets  ? 

ilr.  Mitchell.  The  sheet-lead  ore  is  not  in  pockets. 
Mr.  Clark.  Lead  and  zinc  both? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  The  upper  runs  were  in  pockets,  running 
from  75  to  150  feet  in  depth. 
Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  could  make  money,  but  we  are  not  running. 
Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  run  if  you  could  make  money? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  We  expect  to  run  when  the  prices  go  up. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  could  make 
money  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  the  men  are  making  money. 

Mr.  Claok.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  run  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell  That  is  a  business  proposition.  I  can  miike  more 
money  if  the  prices  of  ore  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly,  and  the  farmer  can  make  more  money  if  the 
price  of  com  goes  up.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  stay 
there  and  try  to  make  the  money  instead  of  coming  here  asking  for  a 
high  duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Simply  because  the  price  of  ore  has  not  pone  up 
sufficiently.  I  am  not  going  to  run  until  it  got's  up  to  a  certam  price. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  have  fixed  the  price? 

Mr.  MiTCHEfJ*.  No,  sir;  but  the  price  of  ore  has  been  going  up. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  truth  is  that  you  found  out  in  the  last  few  months 
that  there  was  not  any  tariff  on  zinc  and  you  thought  you  should  be 
put  in  the  bill  with  the  rest  of  them? 

&[r.  Mitchell.  We  found  it  out  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  knew  it  when  you  went  into  the  business? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  went  down  there  four 
years  ago? 

Mr.  MrrcHELU  Yes,  sir;  but  we  did  not  know  anytiiing  about  it 
mitil  after  that  Dg.zedbyGoogle 
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Mr.  Ci.ARK.  Your  ore  runs  60  per  cent  and  the  Mexican  ore  runs  40 
per  cent? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  Mexican  has  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  it  up  here 
to  the  smelter,  and  yet,  with  an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
duction, you  can  not  compete  with  himf 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  can  not  compete  when  they  open  up  the  Mex- 
ican mines  and  they  ship  in  as  much  stuff  as  they  expect  to. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  ]ust  speculating  on  what  they  will  ship? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  know  there  is  a  large  development  down  there 
and  large  construction  of  lateral  railroads,  and  we  know  from  what 
examinations  have  been  made  that  we  may  expect  very  large  impor- 
tations of  Mexican  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose,  after  you  got  the  tariff  tacked  on  here,  it 
should  turn  out  that  it  was  all  a  fake  about  the  Mexican  ore  coming 
and  busting  you,  and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  not  any  Mexican 
zinc,  then  would  you  come  here  and  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  9 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  we  would  ever  be' put  in  that  por- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  asked  you  a  simple  question. 
Mr.  MiTCHEix.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  zinc  in  Mexico  f 
Mr.  MiTCH^Ji.  Not  personally,  but  I  know  it  as  well  as  any  man 
can. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Who  runs  the  Mexican  mines — mostly  Americans? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Americans  own  pretty  nearly  everything  in  Mex- 
ico timt  is  worth  owning;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  some  Americans  do.  We  know  that  there  are 
large  deposits  of  &lexican  ore  and  that  there  is  a  very  large  develop- 
ment and  that  they  are  going  to  ship  it  in  here  or  to  "Europe,  and  we 
presume  it  is  coming  here. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  zinc  owners  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  willing  to  contribute  their  part  to  run  the  United 
Stiitcs  (iovernment,  just  like  the  balance  of  us  have  to  do? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  suppose  they  can  contribute  their  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  afraid  of  this  infinitesimal  competition 
from  Mexico,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  your  patriotism  reaches  a 
high  stage. 

]Mr.  jViitchell.  It  is  not  infinitesimal  when  it  amounts  to  105,000 

tons  in  one  yeur. 

Mr.  Clark,  What  was  the  total  production  in  the  United  States 
last  year? 

Mr.  JIitchei.l.  Nine  hundred  and  two  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  And  vou  can  not  compete  with  the  105,000  tons  im- 
ported from  Jle-xicof 

Mr.  JIitciikll.  The  Mexican  ore  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Joplin  ore,  because  that  is  the  ore  which  the  smeltera  use  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spelter. 

Mr.  Clark,  There  is  not  any  ore  in  the  United  States  that  amount*; 
to  enough  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  except  in  the  Joplin  district 
and  in  the  Flat  River  district,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  not  mining  zinc  in  the  Flat  Kiver  district. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Missouri  and  Ariiansas  and  the  northeastern  comer  of 
Indian  Territory  produce  70  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  produced 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  understand  they  are  producing  ore  in  Idaho  and 
Utah. 

Mr.  Clahk,  They  are  trying  to  produce  it  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  known  as  the  Kansas-Misi^ouri  zinc  dis- 
trict, which  embraces  southwestern  Missouri,  southeastern  Kansas, 
and  northeastern  Oklahoma  and  a  piece  of  Arkansas,  produces  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  the  world  ? 


Mr.  Clabk.  Is  not  that  what  the  owner  says  when  he  wants  to  sell 
his  mine  to  somebody? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  never  tried  to  sell  a  mine  to  anybody. 
Mr.  Clahk.  They  do  sell  mines  to  some  people? 


ment  when  you  say  that  they  produce  over  70  per  cent  of  the  produc> 
tion  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Clahk.  How  much  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  MiTCHEix.  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Joplin  district 
produced  70  per  cent  of  the  spelter  produced  In  this  coimtry.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  production  of  the  ore  is  in  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  your  district? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  it  is  not.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  spelter  pro- 
duction in  European  countries,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  spelter  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clahk.  You  get  zinc  and  lead  ont  of  tiie  same  hole  in  the 
ground? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Clahk.  How  much  does  lead  sell  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  sells  now  for  $54  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  zinc  selling  fort 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  are  you  making  on  the  lead? 

Af  r.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

]^Ir.  Clark.  You  come  here  to  enlighten  the  committee  and  then 
can  not  answer  the  questions  asked.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows 
how  much  the  profit  on  lead  is? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  the  miner,  the  man  who  owns  it.  Give  me  the 
name  of  somebody  in  this  audience  who  knows  the  profit  on  leiul. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  think,  can  answer  those  questions. 
Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ihlseng? 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  going  to  take  the  witness  stand? 
Mr.  Ihlbeno.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  collected  to  how  long 
ago? 

Mi  .  Mitchell.  I  think  the  duty  has  been  collected  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  portion? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  collected  on  ail  up  to  a  certain  time? 


Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 
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The  Gbairhan.  How  long  have  you  been  asking  Congress  for  this 
duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  During  the  last  Congress,  I  think,  Mr.  Shartel 
introduced  the  bill.  It  was  when  Mr.  Shartel  was  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  inclnding  the  labor  and  the  freinjnt  to  the  smelter? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included  in  tin  exhibit  in  my  brief. 
The  Chairman.  And  does  that  also  give  the  cost  of  production  in 
Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  Missouri  there  is  ^uite  a  number  of  small  miners, 
different  individual  mine  owners.  e  have  some  500  or  600  pro- 
ducing mines  there,  when  they  are  all  running,  and  I  presume  that 
over  97*  per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  zinc  ore  is  found  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  ore  is  mined  in 
each  of  those  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  very  large  mines  in  New  Jersey,  produc- 
ing 308,000  tons  a  year,  but  that  is  not  used  for  anelter  purposes;  it 
is  turned  into  zinc  oxide. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  think  that  zinc  ore  requires 
the  same  protection  as  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  that. 

The  CHAiRsfAN.  Of  course,  the  lead  ore  has  not  been  fixed  at  1} 
cents  yet. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  I  understand  that 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  relations  are  about  the  samel 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  the  New  Jersey  mines  down  in  Joplin 
nobody  would  work  tliom.  They  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  compared 
with  the  Joplin  mines? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  produce  an  entirely  different  kind  of  ore,  and 
they  turn  that  ore  into  zinc  oxide. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  did  not  go  to  New  Jersey  and  go  into  the  same 
business,  did  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 


STATEMENT  OF  AXEL  0.  lELSENO,  OF  JOPLIN,  HO.,  IN  ADVOCACY 
OF  FLACINa  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  ORES. 

Wednesday,  Novemher  66 ^  1908. 
■  Mr.  Ihlseng.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  not,  perhaps,  referred  to  the  possibilities  of  Mexico  as 
to  the  production  of  zinc  ore.  I  have  traveled  all  over  Mexico  and 
am  quite  familiar  with  the  districts  throughout  the  Republic,  and, 
of  course,  with  the  cost  of  productiouj  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  at 
the  present  time  they  show  a  possibility  of  a  production  which  un- 
questionably will  be  one  of  the  serious  things  that  the  Joplin  district 
and  the  zinc  producers  of  the  United  States  must  contend  with. 

Going  over  the  field  you  will  find  that  the  ore  formations  in 
Mexico,  the  largest  portion  of  the  mines,  at  least,  in  S&zico,  jore  in 
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what  is  called  the  "  carbonate  formation,"  and  the  carbonate  and 
oxide  ores  are  the  chief  productions.  This  ore  is  massive  between 
the  limestone,  cropping  out  on  the  surface,  is  easy  to  mine,  and  re- 
quires very  little  sorting. 

The  cost  of  production  in  the  oxide  ore  mines  of  Mexico  doc^  not 
exceed  $2.50  a  ton  in  labor  and  the  incidentals  thereto,  whereas  the 
•  same  character  of  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  pro- 
duced, even  in  Wisconan,  which  is  the  ;rreat  rarbonate-pro<lu(*ing 
region  of  the  United  States,  at  less  than  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  The  com- 
parative cost  of  labor  is  shown  in  the  f»et  that  it  is  $2  in  Mexico,  as 
against  $12  in  Wisconsin. 

The  ore  deposits  in  Mexico  extend  all  the  way  down  the  National 
Railroad,  through  the  mountains  which  comprise  that  range,  both 
east  and  west  of  the  National  Railroad,  to  Monterey,  and  follow  the 
rid^e  on  the  east  side  of  the  National  Railroad  down  as  far  as  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  rail- 
road. These  deposits  occur  close  together  and  are  exceedingly  mi- 
merous.  The  production  in  that  portion  of  Mexico  lying  between  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Laredo  is  unquestionably  fully  100,000  tons,  and  (hir- 
ing the  year  1907  the  production  west  of  that,  on  the  International 
Railroad,  through  Bajan,Muzquiz,and  those  regions,  was  fiillv  30,000 
tons,  and  there  were  at  least  30.000  tons  produced  in  the  Chihuahua 
region  up  on  the  Orient  Railroad.  East  of  Chihuahua  the  Held  is 
very  large.  The  area  of  the  field  east  of  Chihuahua  unquestionably 
covers  the  entire  area,  100  miles  square.  It  is  not  all  ore,  of  course, 
but  it  occurs  in  crevices  between  the  limestone.  Some  of  the  civvices 
are  2  feet  thick  and  some  10  feet  thick,  and  the  cost  of  mining  is 
immaterial.  The  sulphide  ore,  which  is  used  by  the  snieltors,  is  only 
produced  to  any  extent  in  two  or  three  spots  in  Mexico.  The  largest 
producer  of  blende  is  at  Guerrero,  west  of  Chihuahua,  at  which  the 
total  cost  of  production,  including  mining  and  milling,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $6.  Thts  body  of  ore  is  about  500  feet  long,  200  feet  thick,  and 
180  feet  high.  That  is  a  massive  body  of  ore.  At  Charcas  we  fmd 
not  only  a  great  blende  mine,  but  the  '/sfreatest  silicate  mine,  I  think, 
in  the  world,  outside  of  the  mine  which  is  located  in  Belgium.  I 
have  a  photograph  here  showing  the  mountain  of  ore.  It  is  an  im- 
mense body.  I  will  show  you  [exhibiting  photograph].  Tluit  house 
[indicating]  is  about  15  feet  high,  and  the  mountain  is  practically  a 
low  grade  of  ore;  in  spots  it  is  high-grade  and  can  be  hand  sorted  all 
over.  It  is  only  a  shipping  proposition.  The  cost  of  mining  in  that 
proposition  does  not  exceed  i5  cents  gold  a  ton,  and  the  transporta- 
tion charges  of  the  railroad  do  not  exceed  75  cents  a  ton. 

When  the  last  tariff  act  of  1897  was  considered  the  question  of  a 
duty  on  zinc  ore  was  not  thought  of,  because  it  evidently  escaped  the 
attention  of  everybody.  Calamine,  which  is  the  only  zine  ore  known 
on  the  tariff  list,  is  an  ore  which  was  imported  only  to  a  very  sniult 
extent,  and  has  stood  on  the  tariff  list  in  various  phases  ever  since 
1792.  At  one  time  it  did  have  a  tariff  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  along  in 
1846,  but  in  1857,  I  believe,  it  had  a  tariff  of  a  lower  rale,  and  in 
18C2  or  1803  the  tariff  was  taken  off.  In  1807  the  zinc  ores  were 
evidently  unfamiliar  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  did  not 
occupy  the  attention  even  of  the  nunerij,  because  at  that  particuhir 
time  they  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  tariff  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  that  it  did  not  make  a  difference,  but  it  w^  ^^f^y  ^ 
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matter  of  negligence.  At  that  time  the  pmelters  who  were  handling 
the  ore  asked  and  obtained  a  duty  on  the  zinc  oxide  of  1  cent  a  pound! 
Now,  the  zinc  oxide,  which  is  practically  pro<luced  by  a  monopoly  in 
this  country,  costs  from  ordinary  grade  oi*e  about  $18  a  ton  to  pro- 
duce. The  cwit  of  smelting,  I  mean  the  total  duty  on  that  oxide,  is 
$20,  showing  that  the  duty  impost  and  exacted  on  zinc  oxides  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  material  from  the  ore ;  that 
is.  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ore.  The  metal  itself  has  a  duty  of  U 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  costs  the  smelters  to  produce  the  metal  from 
our  ordinary  blende  or  from  our  ordinary  oxide  ores  an  average  of 
about  $27  a  ton  of  metal.  The  duty  being  $;iO,  the  metal  smelters 
have  a  protection  of  $:10  a  ton  on  their  metal,  as  against  a  cost  of 
$27  for  producing  that  particular  metal.  The  sheet  manufacturers 
are  also  protected  under  that  same  tariff  act  by  a  duty  of  2  cents  a 
pound.  In  all  easels  of  sheet  manufacturers  sulphuric  acid  is  pro- 
duced as  a  by-product  and  i<!  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit  The 
total  cost  of  producing  sheet  ])er  ton.  deducting  the  profit  from  the 
acid,  is  about  $23,  and  the  duty  levied  upon  sheets  is  $40.  showing 
that  the  duty  exacted  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  smelting  and  mak- 
ing the  sheets  from-  the  ore.  this  exclusive  of  the  ore  itself.  These 
are  the  three  classes  of  smelters  who  are  using  zinc  ores. 

It  was  un(]uestional)ly  evident  and  must  have  been  in  the  minds 
more  or  less  of  the  committee  considering  the  tariff  act  of  lSi*T  that 
the  smeltei-s  were  to  bo  given  such  protection  as  protected  their  pro- 
duction, and,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  over  the  raw  ma- 
terial was  equal  to  the  tariff,  that  the  tariff  act  was  imdoubtedly 
intended  to  cover  the  mining  and  the  producing  of  the  ore  itself. 
That  unquestionably  must  have  been  the  fact.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  away  from  it,  either. 

Xow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  producers  of  zinc  ore — take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Joplin  district,  the  avera;^  throughout  the  district  is  3^ 
per  cent,  that  is  the  avurugo  run  of  zinc  ore  tliroughout  the  districtf 
taking  all  the  mines,  in  and  out,  some  of  them  lower  and  some  of 
them  higher,  the  actual  cost  of  producing  zinc  concentrntj?  from  the 
crude  ore  is  on  the  basis  of  about  $1.0')  to  $1.10  per  ton  of  rock.  The 
cost  of  ojieration  on  3i  jwr  cent  ore  is  $33  per  ton.  Of  this  60  per 
cent  is  lalM)r,  and  the  balance  is  for  miit<'rial.  fuel,  machinery,  sup- 
plies, and  wear  and  tear  on  the  plant.  This  $33  cost  allows  absolutely 
nothing  for  amort izatitm.  Amortization  costs,  as  near  as  I  can  figure, 
which  would  include  the  royalty,  $10  a  ton.  That  makes  the  cost 
a  little  higher  than  Mr.  Mitchell  stated,  l)ecause  I  believe  my  figures 
are  a  little  more  accurate  than  his,  as  I  have  gone  over  the  field 
carefully.    My  total  cost,  including  amortization,  would  be  $43  a  ton. 

Of  course  the  com[)etition  from  ilexico,  which  imquestionably  is 
serious,  hits  us  in  this  way:  The  smelters  if  they  find  two  or  three 
thousand  tons  of  ore  in  our  market  unsold  for  the  week — that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  bear  the  market.  The  importers  from  Mexico  can  easily 
at  any  time  make  a  surplus  in  our  district  by  simply  importing  a 
little  more  Mexican  ore.  When  there  is  a  surplus  in  our  district  little 
by  little  the  price  goes  down.  We  are  at  the  absolute  men^  of  the 
smelters  there  in  that  situation. 

In  the  early  part  of  11)07  the  price  of  zinc  ore  was  about  $45  or  $-1-7. 
During  the  year  1007  the  prit»  declined  to  $30,  at  which  price  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  any  mine  to  pay  even  ru^i^^c^rges. 
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Inasmuch  as  they  lease  down  there,  they  have  to  pay  the  royalty  or 
they  lose  the  mine  if  they  do  not  operate,  and  they  frequently  operate 
at  a  loss.  That  is  a  common  practice — to  go  down  in  our  pockets  and 
pay  expenses  while  the  prices  are  low.        do  not  fear  Mexican  com- 

Setition  when  prices  are  high,  because  when  prices  are  hi£^  there  is  a 
emand  for  the  metal  all  over  the  country,  and  a  reasonable  duty  placed 
on  the  ore  would  still  permit  Mexican  ore  to  come  in  when  the  prices 
warrant,  but  we  must  have  a  sufficient  duty  on  the  zinc  ore  it.s<>If  to 
.  make  our  price  remain  somewhere  about  $60 — between  $45  and  $50— 
to  make  it  pav.  Whatever  duty  is  imposed,  I  ask  that  it  be  imposed 
in  an  equitable  way,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of  the 
ore  bear  practically  the  same  duty  as  the  ore  itself  and  that  we  get 
our  fair  proportion  of  the  dutv. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  tnis  ore  smeltedt 
Mr.  Ihubng.  In  Kansas,  very  largely. 
The  Chaikhan.  Largely  in  the  center  of  the  mining  district! 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  owns  the  smelting  works? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  owned  by  quite  a  numlwr  of  concerns.  The 
Cockerill  concern  has  6  plants,  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany has  2  or  3  plants,  and  altogether  there  are,  I  think,  about  "J't 
or  28  plants  in  the  Kansas  region,  several  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  2  or  3  in  the  East 

Hie  Chairmak.  Some  of  them  are  located  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Ihlse^'g.  Yes,  sir;  at  La  Salle,  Peru,  and  Danville,  and  also  at 
Marion,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  some  figures  about  the  cost  of 
selling — have  you  gone  into  the  details  of  that  in  your  brief? 
Mr.  Ihlmng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  So  we  will  be  able  to  learn  from  the  brief  the  cost 
of  selling  these  ores,  the  different  prices,  and  the  profit  there  is  to  the 
smelter? 

Hr.  Ihuevo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  fully  stated? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  a  big  smelter  in  Missouri  t 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir;  not  a  very  big  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  consider  mis  phase  of  the  zinc  proposi- 
tion: If  the  prohibitive  dutv  you  want  is  put  on  Mexican  zmc  that 
then  the  smelter  men  will  have  you  producers  right  by  the  tiirnat 
and  can  fix  their  own  prices  absolutely  and  put  3'ou  to  work  whether 
you  want  to  go  to  work  or  not? 

Mr.  Ihukng.  No;  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  build  this  tariff  wnll  all  around  so  that  you  can 
not  import  the  Mexican  nnc,  would  not  the  smelter  people  have  you 
right  by  ths  throat? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  this;  The  cost  of  a 
snelting  plant  handring  zinc  ore  is  not  very  great,  not  beyond  the 
ordinary  capital  of  to-day,  so  that  if  the  smelters  tried  to  choke  off 
the  miners  by  fixing  the  price,  the  operators  could  then  build  smelters 
to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  been  ten  minutes  since  you  stated  that  that 
was  exacUy  what  they  did. 

Mr.  iHLasNe.  Yes,  air:  they  fix  the  price.  n^^.^]^ 
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Mr.  CuRK.  ^Vhy  could  they  not  do  that  then  9 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  can  fix  it  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  not  they  fix  it  absolutely  then? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
smelters  can  name  the  price  and  they  can  regulate  the  price  that  they 
want  to  pay.  The  objection  to  competing  with  the  sniellors,  who  claim 
that  their  price  is  low,  has  been  because  it  takes  quite  a  little  time  to 
build  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  a  part  owner  of  a  smelting  millY 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  zinc  down  about  Joplin? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  Of  course,  tliey  are  rich,  but  I  have  seen  richer 
deposits. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  been  running  the  zinc  mines  down  there  for 
years  and  years? 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Have  you  any  smelting  mill  at  Joplin? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No,  sir;  because  the  smelter  must  be  located  where 
the  fuel  is  tlie  most  convenient. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  coal  just  as  convenient  to  Joplin  as  it  is  to  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  miles  from  Pittsburg  over 
to  Joplin? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  run  a  street  car  over  there? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  You  can  not  run  the  coal  on  a  street  car. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  never  saw  the  railroad  in  Ohio  where  they  do 


Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  does  not  pay  to  move  the  smelter  away  from  the 
fuel. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  there  is  more  coal? 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  at  Joplin;  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  know  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin,  but  it  is 
such  a  short  distance  that  it  would  not  cut  any  figure  whatever  in 
the  production,  would  it? 


smelter  there,  and  found  it  did  not  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  anybody  ever  mnlte  any  money  out  of  zinc  at 
Pittsburg  and  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihi>skno.  Yes,  sir;  when  prices  were  $45  and  $46. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  were  prices  at  that  rate?  Let  us  get  at  the 
truth  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  first  prices  were  $45  and  $50  in  the  first  month 
or  two  of  the  year  1809.  That  price  was  paid  under  protest  by  every 
smelter  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  For  this  reason :  They  had  the  Joplin  district  right 
where  they  wanted  it.  They  did  not  want  to  pay  any  more  than 
they  could  help,  and  they  did  not  pay  anything  more  than  they  could 
help. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  true  tliat  a  smelter  doe5  not  cost  anything, 
why  dont  you  men  go  to  work  and  make  a  smelter  mill? 


that! 
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Mr.  ImsKSQ.  I  am  speaking  of  the  situation  nowadays,  when  it  is 
easy  enough  to  raise  capital  for  such  things.  But  ten  years  a^u, 
when  you  mentioned  zinc  to  anvbody  in  the  East,  they  would  nut 
know  what  it  was.  [Laughter.^ 

Mr.  CuvRK.  They  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  they 
have  become  educated  concerning  it;  and  yet  they  have  been  running 
this  New  Jersey  plant  for  centuries? 

Mr.  Ihi^ng.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  Xew  Jersey  plant  at  the  Frank- 
lin furnace  was  first  opened  in  1845  or  1840. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  "jack"  under  the 
McKiuley  bill! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  1890  to  1894. 

Mr.  Ihlsexg.  A  part  of  that  time  we  got  alwut  $30. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  all  praised  the  McKinley  bill  as  the  greatest 
benefit  that  ever  struck  the  country. 

Mr.  Ihlsenc.  I  never  said  anything  alwut  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  you  did  do  in  those  days.  You  were  only 
getting  $^10  a  ton,  but  you  were  then  making  money,  and  now  you  are 
getting  $45  or  $50  a  ton  and  are  still  losing  mom'V.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Iiii^SF.xf;.  They  were  losing  money  at  $30  to  $115,  which  was 
the  prevailing  price  this  winter. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  pick  out  the  worht  winter,  the  worst  lime 
there  has  ever  been  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  TirLSENG.  That  winter,  that  bad  winter,  was  the  result  of  the 
importations  from  Mexico,  by  which  25.000  tons  of  spelter  were  pro- 
duced from  the  ore  imported  in  the  fii-st  six  months  of  1<.K)S,  and 
that  spelter  stock  was  the  total  stock  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark,  Don't  you  know  that  this  large  amount  of  trouble 
about  the  zinc  business  and  every  other  business  of  the  sort  has  been 
caused  by  the  slacking  up  in  the  building  business? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  There  has  been  a  slowing  down  all  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  charge  it  airto  the  Mexican  business. 

Mr.  Ihi^seng.  We  charge  some  of  it  to  the  goneral  tlcpression. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  had  not  In-en  a  Mexican 
mine  on  earth  the  price  of  domestic  "  jack would  not  have  been 
below  what  it  was  in  the  year  18!)8! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  would  not  have  been  below. 

Mr.  Curk.  You  say  it  is  easy  to  mine  this  Mexican  "  jack  "  be- 
cause it  is  in  a  mountain.  Did  you  hear  the  man  yesterday  testify 
that  the  reason  why  he  wanted  a  tariff  on  gypsum  was  because  it  was 
so  hard  and  expensive  to  mine  the  thing  because  it  was  in  a  mountain  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  works  both  ways,  then?  [I.rfiughtcr.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  may  work  his  way  with  him,  but  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth.  [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Clark.  Another  C|uestion :  You  live  in  New  York,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Well,  New  York  is  to  a  certain  extent  my  headquar- 
ters.   I  am  mining  in  Joplin. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  living  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Ihueno.  No;  I  am  living  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Missouri  is  your  home  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Ihlbsng.  I  have  been  living  there  for  ov^  sixteen  years. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  are  an  exporter  of  zinet 

Mr.  Thlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  export  the  lastf 

Mr.  Iht^eng.  We  exported  the  last  from  the  Missouri  district — 
and  I  was  responsible  for  raising  the  price — in  the  Christmas  week  of 
1808  and  1809 ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  competition  at  that  time 
the  price  would  still  have  been  $37. 

ilr.  Clark.  What  did  you  get  for  it  in  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Iiii^HKNG.  We  were  selling  in  the  foreign  market  at  about  $45. 

Mr.  ( -LARK.  And  you  made  a  profit  at  that  or  you  would  not  export 
it  if  you  had  not? 

Mr.  IiiLaKNG.  No;  that, was  a  conimercifll  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  these  fellows  export  any  at  a  loss 
except  accideiitiillv  ? 

Mr.  IiiLSENO.  ?»ot  except  accidentally. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  making  that  state- 
ment. You  did  a  good  thing  when  you  put  up  the  price.  Whea  was 
that  that  you  last  exported  T 

Mr.  IiiLSENQ.  In  the  spring  of  1899. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  didn't  you  make  an  export  again  and  jack  the 

price  up  again  9 

Mr.  IiiuiENO.  The  smelters  at  that  time  scarcely  realized  that  they 
had  some  conii)etition,  except  a  little  local  competition  among  them- 
selves. AVhen  I  appeared  in  the  field  at  that  time,  I  raised  the  local 
price.   They  keep  it  up  to  the  export  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  saia  a  while  ago  that  you  got  $45  a  ton  when  you 
exported  it? 

Mr.  Iiii^ENO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Vihy  is  it  that  you  do  not  do  it  again  and  make  those 

smelter  fellows  come  down? 
Mr.  IiiLSKxc.  Metal  is  down  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  make  them  come  down  out  of  the 
high  tree? 

^fr.  IiiLSENG.  I  am  not  anxious  about  exporting  ore  at  present. 
Mr.  Clark.  If  you  made  a  profitable  transaction  in  1809  by  ex- 
porting "  jack,"  why  could  you  not  do  the  same  trick  in  1908 1 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  Because  the  price  would  not  warrant  it. 
Mr,  Clark.  MTiy? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Because  the  price  in  Europe  is  low. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  low  ? 

Mr.  InLSENG.  The  general  depression,  to  a  certain  extent.  That 
also  made  our  price  low. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  proposition  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
fight  on  between  the  producers  or  zinc  "  jack  "  and  the  smelter  mills? 

Mr.  IiiLSEXG.  There  are  only  two  people  making  a  contest  on  this 
thing  a^iainst  the  producer  oi  ore — the  New  Jersey  Company  and 
the  Cockerills.  The  rest  of  them  are  not  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  the 
ores  or  the  giving  of  equal  protection  between  the  metal  and  its 
products  and  the  ore  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  believe  there  is  any  spot  in  Mexico  that 
is  as  rich  in  zinc  as  this  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas 
district,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  InLSEXG.  Not  an  individual  spot. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  if  you  knew  tiiere  was  such  a  spot  as  that  you 
would  be  right  on  it,  and  I  would  like  to  be  with  you  when  you 
started  ?    f  ^ughter.] 

Mr.  Ibl£eno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  both  lead  and  zinc  out  of  the  same  hole,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  mine  the  zinc  than  it  does  the 


Mr.  Ihlseno.  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
Thev  both  come  intimately  associated  in  the  rock. 

ftfr.  Clark.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  it  was  a  purely  mechanical  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  The  ore  must  be  crushed.  Then  there  is  a  mechanical 
separation  of  the  zinc,  the  lead,  and  the  flint.  Those  he'm<i  of  three 
differrait  specific  gravities,  it  is  a  mechanical  pnM'ess  that  takes  place 
in  the  machine.  You  can  not  separate  the  zinc  and  the  lead  cost 
under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  them  precisely  the  same  to  get  a  ton  of  lead  as 
it  does  to  get  a  ton  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  you  can  not  figure  it  that  way.  The  percentage 
of  lead  contents  in  the  ore  down  there  is  quite  small.  In  the  prop- 
erty that  I  have  control  of,  taking  last  week's  optput,  it  was  pretty 
large — ^not  in  the  week's  output,  I  should  say,  but  in  the  wei-k's  sales. 
There  are  800  tons  of  zinc  ore  as  against  120  tons  of  lead.  Our  mine 
sold  in  this  last  week  800  tons  of  clean  zinc  ore  and  120  tons  of  lead 
ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  got  about  the  same  mohey  value  per 


Mr.  Ihi^eno.  Lead  is  a  little  higher. 
Mr.  Olark.  How  does  that  happen? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  On  a<xx>unt  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  on  earth  fixes  the  price  on  anything  except 
the  du^? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Lead  is  selling  in  St.  Louis  at  $4.35.  The  quoted 
price  in  London  is  $2.80  or  $2.85 — along  in  there.  The  duty  is  1^ 
cents,  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  tariff  does  put  up  the  pri<»  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Ihubng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Ihueno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  owners  of  lead  mines  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  think  they  are  at  St.  Joe  and  in  your  district. 

Hr.  CiMRX.  Are  the  zinc  miners  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Some  of  them  are,  but  not  very  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  they  quit  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihmeng.  When  "  jack  '*  struck  $40  they  l)egan  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did    jack  "  first  go  up  to  $40? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  1898. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  exported  it? 

Mr.  Iblbeno.  Tea.  And  then  it  dropped  down  to  $35  or  $38. 
Then  it  boosted  up  again,  when  metal  in  Europe  went  up,  and  when 
they  paid  $60  for  a  top  price  in  the  Joplin  district  That  was  because 
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the  metal  price  in  London  was  very  hig^  and  the  smelters  bad  to  fol- 
low suit. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Ton  are  not  exporting  now! 
Mr.  Ihlbeno.  No. 

Mr.  Clahk.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  f 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  About  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  making  money  now? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  "What  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make  on  your  invest- 
ment in  1906  or  in  1!)07 ! 

Mr.  Ihlsexo.  In  li)07  on  an  inve^^lment  of  $100,000  the  ccHupany 
made  about  $10,000  or  $4ri,000. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  That  was  10^  per  cent  or  11  per  cent! 

Me.  IiiLSENO.  Yes;  but  that  money  is  not  all  profit.  It  simply 
represents  the  amount  of  money  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
operation.  Included  in  that  $45,000  must  be  a  part  of  the  amortiza- 
tion cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that  word  vou  used? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  "Amortization,"  the  depnciation  of  plant,  eta,  and 
the  return  of  capital. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Did  you  not  count  that  before  you  started  in? 

Mr.  Ihi^exg.  We  pay  that  back  as  it  is  maue. 

Mr.  Ci'ARK.  Did  you  take  any  money  out  of  this  business  and  rein- 
ve.st  it  in  other  tilings  down  there? 

Mr.  Ihlsenc.  Not  last  year ;  no.  This  year  I  am  doing  considerable 
work,  and  it  is  very  expensive  work,  and  unless  we  get  a  decent  price 
for  the  ore  we  will  have  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  You  put  in  ^00,000? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No;  the  company  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  company  worth  now?   How  much  is  its 
property  worth  ? 
Mr.  liiLSENo.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Ihi^seno.  I  tried  to  leave  that  to  the  directors  once,  and  they 
would  not  name  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Clark  wants  to  buy 
it.    He  wants  to  know  how  much  it  is  worth.  [Iiaughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  I  did  not  know  but  thai  he  had  some  loose  change 
about  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  exactly  what  I  want  [Laughter.]  WTiat 
I  want  to  know  is,  how  much  is  the  property  worth  now?  Some- 
body put  in  $400,000  at  a  certain  time,  and  you  made  11  per  cent 
since.  How  much  is  the  property,  the  result  of  the  $400,000  invest- 
ment worth  now?    Would  they  take  a  million  for  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Quickly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Half  a  million? 

Mr.  InLSENO.  Yes;  T  think  we  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Jfr.  Ihlskng.  Of  course  not.    That  is  what  they  paid  for  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  take  $450,000! 

Mr.  Ihlskn«.  I  am  not  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  the  property. 
Mr.  Clark.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  finding  out  how  inuch 
you  have  made. 
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Mr.  Ihlseno.  There  are  very  few  propositions  down  there  that 
figure  the  actual  cost.  They  simply  figure  the  actual  cost  of  mining 
and  milling  and  the  general  charges  that  go  to  make  up  the  pro 
duction  of  the  ore,  but  they  do  not  add  anything  for  the  return  of 
capita]  or  the  depreciation  of  plant. 

Mr.  Clabk.  \o\i  and  I  know,  and  every  other  man  who  has  a 
reasonable  amount  rf  information  knows,  that  the  way  to  calculate 
the  profit  is  first  to  take  your  investment  and  then  the  cost  and  taxes, 
insurance,  labor  expenses,  inten'st  on  the  money  and  depreciation  of 
the  property.  That  all  goes  to  the  expense  account,  and  then  whatever 
you  have  got  left  is  dividend. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  last  half  of  1907, 
taking  all  the  properties  together,  I  do  not  think  a  dollar  was  made 
in  the  district 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  district  on  earth  that  can 
compete  with  Uiat  district  down  thero  in  the  production  of  zinc  ? 

Mr.  Ihueno.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  Mexico  can  compete  very  readily. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  "  jack  "  is  deposited  in  pockets,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  In  pockets  and  sheets  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Clark,  You  might  bore  one  hole  and  get  independently  rich, 
and  I  might  bore  another  hole  300  feet  away  from  that  and  go  broke? 
[Laughter,] 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  business,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  That  is  the  trouble  with  all  mining,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  in  Mitchell's  case,  lie  digged  the 
hole  in  the  wrong  place.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  >Vhen  a  man  goes  to  mining  he  must  do  pome  pros- 
pecting that  brings  in  no  returns.  He  must  figure  on  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  he  must  expect  in  his  mining  profits  to  get  that  cost 
back.  If  he  does  not,  it  certainly  will  not  show  a  profit.  If  he  do(>H 
not  make  on  his  regular  mining  an  allowance  for  this  additional  ex- 
pense, then  he  is  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  whole  lead  business  pay  in  the  Joplin  district  ? 

Mr.  iHtSENO.  You  mean  the  lead  business  in  tlio  Joplm  district,  or 
all  together? 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  paid  the  better  all  together — zinc  mining  or  lead 
mining  in  the  Joplin  district? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Some  of  our  mines  are  better  than  others. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  you  ask  that  question  it  is  a  question  of  two 
things  coming  together,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
tlie  profit  in  two  things  coming  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  profits  are  not  exceedingly  large  down  there,  how 
did  it  happen  that  Tom  Connor  and  other  men  down  there  made 
millions  of  monev  in  royalty? 

Mr.  IsojSENO.  tie  made  it  on  royalty. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  men  who  dig  it  out  of  the  ground  did  not 
lose? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  He  got  the  royalty,  even  if  the  other  felhiw  had  to 
go  down  in  his  pocket  and  pay  it. 
Mr.  Clark.  There  has  not  been  much  of  that  down  theiv,  has  there  ? 
Mr.  Ihlsemg.  There  has  been  lots  of  it.   There  havc^en  lojts  of 
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leases  down  there  like  Mr.  Connor's,  121  and  15  and  20.  He  was 
excessive  on  his  royalty.  Men  would  sink  a  shaft  and  build  a  mill, 
and  to  some  of  them  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  greater  than  the 
receipts.  The  royalty  would  be  taken  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
ore  each  week,  and  that  did  not  cut  any  fi^re  with  Mr.  Connor. 
That  is  the  way  most  of  the  landowners  get  ridi,  while  the  operatoc 
is  taking  his  chances  and  frequently  loses. 

Mr.  CLabk.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  will  then  let  you 
off.  [Laughter.]  Is  it  not  true  that  whenever  you  strike  a  real  good 
piece  of  zinc  and  lead  you  make  money  ?    Is  not  that  the  truth  f 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  \Vhen  you  strike  a  good,  real  rich  pocket  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  down  there  has  been  a  double  one,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  the  first  place  the  ore  is  in  pockets,  and  you  may 
either  hit  or  miss  the  pocket.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  desire,  the 
laudable  desire — I  am  not  criticising  it  at  all — in  the  laudable  desire 
to  find  zinc  and  lead  mines,  they  have  gone  boring  holes  all  over  the 
country  down  there,  and  they  frequently  get  outside  of  Uus  lead  and 
zinc  belt,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ihlsenq.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  And  more  money  has  been  lost  in  boring  holes  in  the 
ground  outside  of  the  field  where  they  ought  to  have  been  bored  than 
in  any  other  way! 

Mr.  Ihi^eno.  Yes.  But  you  see  you  have  to  get  away  from  the 
general  run  in  order  to  get  anything  new.  In  a  new  ^lace  where  we 
are  prospecting  now  by  diggmg  a  shaft  we  are  2  miles  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  <x)nsidered  before,  and  yet  we  have  got  the 
richest  hole  that  we  ever  found. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  did  not  get  out  of  the  belt? 

Mr.  Thi-seng.  It  depends  on  where  the  belt  ends.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  ends  where  the  zinc  and  lead  are  not? 

Mr.  Ihijsenc.  Yes;  but  

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  everybody  has  not 
got  rich  that  ever  did  mine  down  there? 

Mr.  Iiiijseno.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  got  to  take  .into  consideration  in  the  cost  of  producing  ore — the 
amount  of  money  we  have  to  spend  in  idle  and  useless  prospecting  to 
get  a  good  mine. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  Congress  to  put  such  a  tariff  on  zinc 
that  a  fellow  can  make  money  by  boring  holes  outside  of  the  zinc  and 
lead  belt?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  going  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
sea  to  find  a  mountain.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  going  down  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Iiii^ENO.  Yes, 

Mr.  Boui  Ei-L.  Your  proposition  figures  out  $34  a  ton  on  the  zinct 

Mr.  Ihlsexg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  and  the  Mexican  dealers  in  the  crude  mate- 
rial sell  to  the  same  class  of  people — directly  to  the  smelters? 
Mr.  InLSENO.  Directly  to  the  smelters. 

Mr.  BoiJTEii.  If  this  duty  were  levied  on  the  zinc  in  the  crude  ore, 
how  is  that  assessed?    Is  it  done  by  a  chemical  analysis? 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  do  the  dealers  in  the  crude  ore  get  your  prices 
fixed?  ^  ■ 
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Mr.  IsusHO.  Usually  hy  the  metal  market. 
Mr»  BouTELL.  When  you  sell  a  ton  of  crude  ore,  you  do  not  know, 
except  by  analysi^  what  zinc  is  in  it? 
Mr.  IiiLSENo.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  the  smelters  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  They  pay  by  the  analysis — b^  the  zinc  contents  of 
the  ore.  Zinc  ore  is  sold  in  this  way :  There  is  a  certain  fixed  price 
paid  for  the  ore,  with  the  variation  of  a  dollar  or  75  cmts  or  50  cents, 
or  whatever  it  mar  be,  up  and  down  for  the  zinc  contents. 

Mr.  BoirrEU..  So  that  there  is  no  middleman  between  you  and  the 
smelter,  or  betwem  the  Mexican  and  the  smdtcff  f 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  material  do  they  turn  out  from  the  smelter  t 
Is  it  in  the  shape  of  pig,  and  do  the  osde  works  convert  the  ore  into 

oxides  V 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  They  turn  it  out  into  pigs. 
Mr.  BouTELii.  The  smelters? 
Mr.  Ihueng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  their  purchasers  t 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Their  purchasers  are  the  iron  industry,  which  uses 
it  very  largely  for  ^Ivanizing  purpceee.  Probably  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  welter  goes  into  the  iron  manuiacture. 

Mr.  BotTTEix.  To  whom  does  that  part  of  the  pig  product  go  that 
is  turned  into  sheet  zinc  that  is  used  in  washboaras  and  bath  tubs' 
and  so  on  ! 

Mr.  Ihi^no.  The  same  smelters  in  Illinois  are  making  sheets  out 
of  the  metal,  as  they  produce  it,  for  washboards,  and  etching,  and 
etove  sheets,  and  all  that 

Mr.  BoTTTEix.  You  say  you  get  for  the  crude  ore  so  mudi  a  ton. 
The  smelters  pay  you  for  uie  crude  ore,  do  theyt 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihi^no.  To-day  for  60  per  cent  ore  the  market  is  about  $89 
or  $40,  60  per  cent  of  metallic  zmc-content  ore. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  are  the  quotations  to-day  by  the  smelters  for 
pig  to  the  galvanizers  and  sheetersf 

sSi.  Ihlseno.  I  have  not  seen  any  quotations  for  the  last  day  or 
twa  I  think  it  is  somewhere  between  5  and  5.10  at  the  present 
time.   That  is  the  quotation  of  spelter  on  the  St.  Louis  market 

Mr.  Boutell.  Mr.  Mitchell  used  this  repression  in  his  answer  to 
the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Underwood :  "As  the  price  of  ore 
went  up  Mexican  ore  could  still  come  in."  That  is,  the  imposition 
of  this  duty  would  enable  the  miners  of  this  ore  in  this  country  to 
advance  the  price  of  ore! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  understand  you  mean  if  you  will  advance  the  price 
it  permits  of  importation?    Is  that  the  substance  of  your  question? 

Mr,  Botttell.  No.  Mr.  Mitchell  assumed  that  the  imposition  of 
this  duty  would  advance  the  price  of  ore. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  prefer  to  use  the  amount  on  the  metal  itself,  $34  a 
ton  on  the  zinc. 

Mr.  BonTELL.  A  long  ton,  a  cent  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BotrrzLL.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Underwood  as  to 
whetiier  this  duty  would  not  shut  out  Mexican  o^^^l^.Qg^^M^'s 
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reply  was  that  as  the  price  of  ore  went  up  Mexican  ore  could  still 
come  in.  The  inference  was  that  the  object  of  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  was  to  add  to  the  price  of  zinc. 

Mr.  Iiii^ENG.  Of  course  with  the  imposition  of  the  duty  there 
would  be  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  A  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig? 

Mr.  Imlsbno.  Yes;  a  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  And  ^eet  zincf 

Mr.  Tirr-sFNo.  Yes;  and  sheet  zinc  and  ore  when  the  quotations 
of  St.  Ijouis  advance.  On  what  all  the  ores  are  sold  at,  whatever  the 
duty  would  be,  they  deduct  the  duty  and  figure  out  how  the  duty  is 
deducted,  and  reach  the  net  result.  You  see,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ore  that  comes  in  of  45  and  50  per  cent.  Forty-five  per  cent  ore  or 
carbonate  would  be  worth,  on  a  $5  market  at  the  smelters  or  at  St. 
Louis,  about  $i25.  On  a  $5  market  of  45  per  cent  ore,  and,  <loducting 
the  freifrht,  that  would  make  that  ore  worth  at  the  border  about  $20. 
If  you  deduct  $13,  ttiat  would  leave  the  $7  for  the  net  value  of  the 
ore  at  the  border. 

That  is  the  situation.  It  would  leave  them  about  $7  for  45  per 
cent  ore  shipped  from  Mexico  on  a  $5  market.  If  metal  advances  to 
$6,  the  net  value  of  that  ore  at  the  Mexican  border  would  be  increased 
about  $6.  The  ore  would  be  worth  about  $13. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  imposition  of  this  duty  on  the  average 
ore,  say,  in  order  to  work  out  the  results  you  wish  to  attain,  would 
increase  the  price  of  zinc  all  along  the  line  until  it  is  finally  used  in 
washboards,  bath  tubs,  etc  ? 

Mr.  Thlseno.  It  will  increase  all  the  commodities  made  of  zinc 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  buy  any  of  that  zinc  land  down  in  Mexico  t 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  as  good  as  you  say  it  is,  why  did  you  not  buy 
some? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Maybe  at  that  time  there  was  not  capital  floating 
round.  [Laughter.] 
]VIr.  Clark.  That  has  kept  a  good  many  of  us  out!  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tiilseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  would  like  to  find  out  precisely  what 
it  is  that  you  want.    What  rate  of  duty  do  you  want  imposed  here? 

Mr.  Ihlseng,  The  Joplin  district  is  asking  for  1|  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ore,  practically  the  same  as  the  metal; 
but' I  think  the  district  itself  is  thoroughly  well  satisfied  that  what- 
ever the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  on  metal  it  will  stand  by 
the  metal  rate. 

Sir.  Cockran.  You  mean  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  leaves 
the  schedule  as  it  is  they  will  be  entirely  satisfied? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A\Tiatever  there  is  on  the  metal,  the  same  imposition 
of  duty  on  the  metal  contents  of  ore  is  all  they  ask. 

Mr.  GicKRAN.  You  want  some  amendment  of  the  law  of  some 
character! 

Mr.  Ihuseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tell  us  precisel_v  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  want  a  provision  in  the  tariff  law  that  imposes 
a  duty  of  H  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
inittop  decifles  to  place  on  the  metal  itself  or  spelter,  on  the  zinc 
contents  of  oi-e.    If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committ^^^u^  to 
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place  IJ  cents  a  pound  on  spelter,  then  I  think  we  are  enlitled 
to  1^  cents  a  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ore  itself.  I  think 
I  have  shown  in  the  figures  I  have  submitted  that  it  is  we  who  need 
.the  protection  and  not  the  smelter. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  is,  you  think  the  smelter  is  jpetting  a  degree 
of  protection  beyond  his  needs  and  you  are  not  gettinc  enough  f 

Mr.  Ihlsxng.  I  think  that  we  are  not  getting  enough. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  spoke  of  three  other  elements  in  this  industry 
that  receive  protection. 

Mr.  Ihlsexg.  Those  are  the  three  different  classes  of  smelters — 
the  zinc  oxide  producers,  the  metal  producers,  and  the  ordinary 
spelter  producers  for  galvanizingpurposes. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Take  mat  one.  The  total  cost  of  producing  that 
product  is  what! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  total  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  ores,  is 
about  $18  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  And  of  that,  the  labor  cost  is  whatt 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Just  about  half. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  $9  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  thatf 
Mr.  Ihueno.  One  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  these  people  are  enjoying  a  protection  of 
$20  a  ton  on  a  product  the  total  labor  cost  of  which  is  $U  a  ton ;  thiU 
is  to  say,  the  protection  they  are  getting  is  225  per  cent,  not  a  dilfer- 
eiice  in  labor  cost,  but  of  the  whole  labor  costl 

'Sir.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  on  their  labor;  and  they  are  importing  ore  for 
this  pro<hict,  too. 

Jlr.  Clark.  Don*t  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  is  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  thev  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Ttilseno.  I  tliink  they  would  in  our  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  the  tariff  off  the 
snipltpr  mills  and  put  it  on  the  crude  ore? 

Mr.  IiiLSKNG.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  adjusted  tariff  by  which 
we  would  all  be  protected  fairly. 

Mr.  Ct.ark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  it  all  off  them  and 
put  it  all  on  you!  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlsexg.  I  am  not  <^uite  so  one-.sided  as  that.  JLnugliter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  one-half  off  them  and 
put  one-half  on  you  ? 

Mr.  I111.SENG.  I  think  a  cent  a  pound  should  be  put  on  the  niotnl, 
and  the  ore  should  be  the  same.  That  reduces  the  tariff  on  inotnl  33^ 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  do  to  give  you  what  you  have  not  got 
and  let  the  other  fellow  have  what  he  has  got  ? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  With  a  cent  a  pound  protection,  it  would— — 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  fight  is  not  between  the  smelter  men  and  the 
producers  of  "  jack,"  why  don't  the  two  classos  get  together  and  agree 
upon  a  rate  that  would  protect  both  of  them! 

Mr.  Im^ENG.  They  ought  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  is  that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  right  in  that 
row  between  the  producers  of  "  jack  "  and  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  1  onlv  speak  or  two  smelters.  The  majority  of  the 
smelters  are  veiy  much  in  our  favor.  They  think  they  ou^|!^^^^e 
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sufficient  protection  for  their  manufactured  products,  particularly  the 
sheet-metal  people.  They  believe  in  protecting  their  product  and 
giving  us  our  fair  share  of  protection  as  well. 

Mr.  OuBK.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  about  the  relative 
cost  of  the  production  of  zinc.  That  country  down  there  about  Joplin 
and  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  known  as  the  Joplin  district,  and  down  around 
Newton,  and  all  around  there  is  a  comparatively  level  country  t 

Mr.  luuoENa  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ea^  to  get  into  and  out  of? 
Mr.  Tmlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clask.  And  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the  depot  would  be  small 

there  ? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  this  Mexican  ore  country  is  all  mountainous,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlbeno.  Tes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  it  happens  to  be  on  the  line  of  .  the  railroad  it 

is  cheap  to  get  to  the  railroad,  and  where  the  ore  is  not  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  railroad  it  is  very  expensive  to  get  it  to  the  railroad  ¥ 
Mr.  IHLSENG.  It  is  not  veir  expensive. 

.Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  fellow  in  our  district  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Mexican  in  getting  the  crude  ore  to  the  depot  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No,  sir.  Our  concentrates  c(^  us  fully  40  cents  a 
ton  per  mile  to  haul  to  the  depot.  If  we  are  onl^  a  few  blo(^  from 
the  depot,  the  ^  jack  "  haulers  take  it.  If  it  is  quite  a  distance  away, 
they  make  the  price  commensurate  upon  the  haul  they  have  to  ma^ 
whereas  in  Mexico  you  can  haul  ore  40  miles  for  $3. 

Mr.  Clark.  Haul  it  how? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  With  ox  teams. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhat  particular  place  are  your  mines  at — Oron(^o? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  that  from  Joplin? 

Mr.  Iiii^NO.  About  8  miles.  We  are  very  large  producers.  We 
have  a  switch  right  into  the  grounds  and  all  the  necessanr  facilities. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  you  said  a  cent  a  pound  was  a  fair 
rate? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  reach  that,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  reach  that  in  this  way :  You  take  the  average  oxi- 
dized ores  as  imported  from  Mexico  ana  they  will  run  about  32  to  33 
per  cent,  or  possibly  up  to  35  per  cent.  We  will  take,  say,  a  33  per 
cent  ore.  The  zinc  content  of  a  33  per  cent  ore  is  660  pounds.  The 
duty  on  that  would  be  $6.60.  I  think  that  duty  would  be  ample  to 
protect  the  district,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  also  ourselves  as 
operators. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  whole  labor  cost? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  vou. 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  costs  us  $17.50  a  ton  for  labor. 
Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  would  this  duty  amount  to? 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  amounts  to  $6.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  said  a  duty  of  1}  cents  a  pound 
amounts  to  $20? 
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Mr.  Ihlsexo.  I  did  not  say  that.    You  misunderstood  me.    I  said 
1^  cents  amounted  to  $18  on  GO  per  cent  ore. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  long  tons  or  short  f 
Mr.  iHLSENa.  We  are  deahng  in  short  tons  entirely. 
Mr.  GocK&AX.  Yoa  are  spealixig  about  the  short  tonf 
Mr.  Ihlsbno.  Tes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Speaking  of  the  other  industries  that  you  thought 
were  protected  far  beyond  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  what  you 
are  asking  for,  the  cost  of  production  was  $18  a  ton,  and  the  duty,  as 
I  understood  it,  was  $20.   Am  I  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKSAx.  What  is  the  duty  on  these  other  products  that  yon 
think  are  highly  protected  1 

Mr.  Ihlsemg.  llie  oxide  has  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  labw  cost  of  that  was 
$9. 

Mr.  Ihlsskg.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Here,  then,  in  this  particular  one,  there  is  a  duty,  on 
the  theory  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
IS  225  per  cent  of  the  whole  labw  cost  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ihlsbno.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  On  the  basis  of  the  protection  that  you  ask,  1  cent 
a  pound,  you  would  get  what  duty  upon  a  ton? 
Mr.  Ihubno.  Upon  a  t<m  of  oref 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  "Yes;  this  ore. 

Mr.  Ibueno.  The  average  percentage  of  the  Mexican  ore — that  is, 
about  33 — has  a  low  per  cent,  from  33  per  cent  to  35  per  OMit 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Malce  an  average. 

Mr.  Ihuekg.  I  think  35  per  cent  is  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  understand  each  other  as  we  start.  You  are 
^leaking  of  the  crude  raw  product  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  of  which  this  piece  [indicating  a  specimen],  handed  up  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  is  a  sample.  Let  us  undwstand  that. 

Mr.  iHLaBNQ.  That  [indicating  specimen]  is  a  piece  of  Joplin  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  crude  product  similar  to  those  produced  in 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Ihueno.  The  Mexican  product  is  something  like  that.  That 
is  about  the  size  of  what  is  imported. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  [indicating],  to  my  untutored  eye,  seems  less 
rich  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Ihlsbng.  No;  it  is  purer  ore.  This  [indicating  a  specimen] 
is  mixed  with  g&ngue  and  waste  material. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  can  not  get  that  down  when  you  talk 
in  that  way,  so  close  together. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  witness  states  that  the  Mexican  ore  is  purer 
than  the  Joplin,  and  points  out  where  the  Joplin  has  certain  deleteri- 
ous elements. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Last  year,  with  a  production  of  297,000  tons  in  our 
district — the  Joplin  district — ^it  was  necessary  to  hoist  nearly  9,000,000 
tons  of  rock. 

Mr.  CocKBAV.  You  mentioned  one  element  of  this  industry  that 
enjoys  a  protection  of  $20  to  cover  a  $9  labor  cost.  Does  that  same 
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proportion  hold  good  in  other  features  of  the  industry  that  enjoy  pro- 
tection now? 

Mr.  Ihlsbno.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  spelter  is  higher.  The 
labor  cost  of  that  would  l>e,  I  estimate,  $16  or  $17. 
Mr.  CocKSAN.  What  is  the  duty  on  that,  do  you  say? 
"Mr.  IiiUEHO.  The  duty  is  $30  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  here  we  have  a  labor  cost  of  $17,  to  equalize 
which,  with  respect  to  a  lower  labor  cost  abroad,  we  have  an  imposi- 
tion of  over  ir>0  per  cent  duty  on  the  whole  labor  cost.  Kow,  will  you 
give  me  the  third  item? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  The  manufacturers  of  sheets. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  "What  protection  do  they  enjoy? 

Mr.  Ihi^beng.  They  enjov  a  protection  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  this? 

Mr.  Ihueno.  The  cost  to  roll  it  from  the  metal  is  about  $10  to  $12 
a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  labor  cost  of  that  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Tiii-SENG.  Tlie  majoritv  of  it  is  labor;  fiO  or  70  per  cent  is  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  woulj  be  about  $8.40  labor.  How  much  duty? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  They  get  an  additional  duty  over  the  metal  of  half 
ft  cent  a  pound,  making  a  total  duty  of  $10  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  they  have  got  a  duty  of  $40  a  ton  on  an 
article  on  which  the  lalmr  cost  is  $S.40  ? 

Mr.  InLSENO.  No.  That  would  be  ^laAO  as  the  total  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  they  enjoy  a  protection  on  that  of  $40  a  ton! 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  would  be  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  abroad  in  these  different  industrie.s? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  The  lalmr  paid  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  in  rolling 
sheets  is  about  $1  to  $1.10  a  day. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  And  how  much  is  it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  About  $2,  and  it  may  run  up  to  $4. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  A  propoi:tion  of  one  to  two  would  be  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Inr^ENG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OicKRAN.  So  that  if  we  take  a  laborer  who  draws  $2  a  day 
here  as  against  a  laborer  abroad  who  draws  $1  we  have  a  difference 
in  labor  cost  on  the  $i)  product  of  $!>  more,  and  that  difference  of  $9 
is  protected  by  a  tax  of  $:20? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes.  But  it  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  besides  the  labor  account  there  is  a  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
production  of  coal  and  incidentals  which  go  into  tlie  manufacture  of 
the  product  which  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor  as  well. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  coal  and  all  the  other  elements  have  got 
their  protection  also,  so  far  as  your  industry  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Tin-SENG.  If  the  coal  has  protection  the  consumer  of  that  coal 
must  have  his  protection,  and  the  consumer  is  paying  the  producer 
of  coal  a  price  commensurate  with  his  labor  and  protection. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  Then  you  assume  that  the  consumer  doe.s  pay  the 
tax.  That  is  quite  an  admission  from  a  protectionist.  If  we  agree 
upon  that,  tlien  you  are  asking  to  tax  the  consumer  here? 

Mr.  I111.8ENO.  I  am  asking  a  proi^er  protection  to  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tliat  is  it.  No  individual  producer  is  willing  to  con- 
cede that  a  tax  levied  for  his  benefit  ever  reaches  the^nsunier  of 
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anvbody  else,  but  he  does  beliere  that  the  tax  levied  on  evoi-y  other 
industXT  does  reach  the  consumer,  who  has  to  pay  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.:  IHLSENO.  When  you  c<Hne  to  consider  that  this  tax  on  ore  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  e^ould  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  producer, 
hasffone  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  

The  Ghairhan'.  What  is  the  use  of  arguing  these  economic  ques- 
tions with  the  witness )   What  we  want  to  get  at  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  thought  certain  cardinal  principles  underlaid  the 
two  theories. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  desires  to  do  it,  all  right,  but  I 
am  simply  appealing  to  him  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  an  academic  question  as  to  whether  the  consume  pays  the  tax 
or  scnnebody  else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  that  was  the  essence  of  the  inquiry.  But 
if  it  does  not  please  the  chairman  I  will  not  prosecute  the  inquiry 
further. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  incidentally  mentioned,  Mr.  Ihlseng,  what  you 
called  "  the  Zinc  Trust."  Where  is  that  octopus  located  f 

Mr.  Ihlsexq.  We  recognize  the  zinc  trust  as  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  find  out  where  this  trust  is. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  practically  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  metal,  and  is  practicallv  the  sole  producer 
of  oxi&s,  and  it  dictates,  of  course,  the  price  ot  oxides  to  the  con- 


Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  dictate  the  price  of  "  jack  ?" 
Mr.  Ihlseng.  To  a  certain  extent.  A  large  portion  of  the  ore  comes 
from  its  mines.- 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  informed  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Itona- 
parte^  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  of  the  local  habitat 
of  this  trust!  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  do  not  know  of  a  certainty. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will,  if  you  do  not.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Ihlseng.  you  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark 
that  the  cost  of  production  of  Mexican  ore  competing  with  you  was 
very  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad  was  cheap. 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  tney  hauled  it  40  miles  for  $;}f 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  for  whatf 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  A  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  or 
your  own  information? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  cla.ss  of  roads  have  tbev  down  tlM'ix'? 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  They  are  rough;  not  graded  roads,  but  simjily  roads 
running  out  on  the  prairie. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Is  it  a  level  country  or  a  hilly  country? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  is  a  fairly  level  country.  Of  course  up  in  the 
mountains  they  burro  it  down;  but  most  of  these  mines  ine  low 
down.  The  reason  why  they  can  haul  so  cheaply  from  thu-v  (Him-s 
by  ox  teams  is  this — tiiey  are  not  required  to  carry  any  fowl  for  the 
oxen.  They  can  stop  anywhere  and  cut  this  cactus,  which  grows  in 
big  leaves  like  that  [demonstrating],  and  ^mply  bum  off  the  thorns, 
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ftnd  this  furnisAies  food  and  water  for  th«  oxen,  so  that  it  does  not 
require  anything  else  to  sustain  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  road  sandy  or  gravelly! 

Mr.  Ihuenq.  It  is  sandy. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  How  much  do  they  haul  with  two  teams  of  oxent 
Mr.  Ihubno.  About  2  tons  or  8  tons  sometimes;  from  2  to  ft  tons. 
Mr.  UsuxRwooD.  On  a  sandy  road? 
Mr.  iHusBNa  Yes. 

Mr.  Umiiebwo(X>.  The  reason  I  ask  vou  is  that  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
rranarkable  statement,  considering  wnat  is  shown  by  the  statistics. 
A  publication  from  the  Agricultural  Department  states  that  the  aver- 
age haul  on  a  rough,  unmacadamized  road  in  the  South  is  1,350 
pounds. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Well,  this  is  a  Mexican  experience. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  average  haul  of  a  two-horse  team  on  the 
best  macadam  road  in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  only  4  tons  where  the 
road  is  perfectly  smooth ;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible 
that  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes.  They  use  a  big,  heavy-wheeled  cart  with  lat- 
ticed sides,  and  it  holds  abiout  2  tons  on  the  average,  and  sometimeh 
a  little  more ;  and  they  generally  put  two  yokes  of  oxen  on  it,  one  on 
the  pole  and  one  yoke  ahead. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  two  oxen  haul  a  ton  40  miles  for  $3,  that  is  7 
cents  a  mile  per  t<Hif 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  recollect  the  statistics  correctly,  in  the  aver- 
age haul  in  the  United  States  over  our  roads,  good  and  had,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  states  it  will  cost  25  cents  a  ton.  to  haul  it  here. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  haul  in  this 
country,  25  cents  a  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  road,  and  7  cent*?. 
Those  same  statistics  also  state  that  on  a  sandy  road  it  costs  as  much 
as  64  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Mr.  Ihiabno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  that  being  the  fact  in  this  country^  and  the 
further  fact  that  it  costs  only  about  8  or  10  cents  per  mile  m  Euro- 
pean countries,  on  their  hard  roads,  don't  you  think  you  are  mistaken 
in  vour  statement  as  to  this? 

Mr.  Ihueng.  No,  sir.  The  reason  why  I  am  not  is  because  of  the 
statement  I  made.  In  figuring  out  that  cost,  they  have  to  pay  for 
feeding  their  animals;  but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  these  ox  teams  in 
Mexico  do  not  require  feed.  They  simply  break  down  these  cactus 
bushes  and  bum  off  the  thorns,  and  that  provides  food  and  water  for 
the  oxen.  As  for  the  man  who  dzives  the  team,  he  gets  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  day, 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  affect  the  hauling  power  of  the 
team.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  team  in  the  United  States  can 
draw  only  1,350  pounds  on  a  comparatively  hard  road,  and  an  ox 
team  can  draw  3  tons  in  Mexico  on  a  sandy  road. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  not  put  my  judgment  up  f^inst  yours. 
Mr.  Grioos.  You  say  they  are  sandy  roads? 

Mr.  iHiiSENo.  Not  such  sandy  roac^  as  you  would  find  in  Jersey, 
but  it  is  broken-up  soil.  . 
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Mr.  GRiQoa.  Does  the  team  consist  of  two  or  four  oxen  t 
Mr.  luusENO.  Four;  two  on  pole  and  two  ahead. 
Mr.  Grioqs.  How  many  loads  do  they  haul  in  a  day  ? 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  They  do  not  haul  a  load  in  one  day  ZO  or  40  niile«. 
Th^  will  take  three  days. 
Mr.  Ghigos.  And  they  will  pay  the  man  who  drives  30  cents! 
Mr.  ImjSEifQ.  From  25  to  30  cent's. 

Mr.  Grioos.  And  pay  him  $1.50  Mexican  for  three  days ) 
Mr.  Ihi^eho.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gkigos.  He  hauls  two  tons — 4,000  pounds? 
Mr.  Thlbenq.  Yes. 

Mr.  GaiGQS.  Has  he  any  oxen  at  the  end  of  the  trip  9  [Laushtcr.] 

Mr.  iHUExa  Oh,  yes.  They  last  rear  in  and  year  out.  I  have 
seen  the  same  team  go  along  month  aner  month. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  a  sandy  country,  and  I  know  what  oxen  can 
pull,  because  we  use  oxen  down  there,  and  they  are  as  good  as  Mexi- 
can oxen,  I  believe.  I  would  put  my  judgment  aj>;ainst  yours,  be- 
cause I  have  the  same  knowledge  of  facts  as  ^ou  have. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  This  is  a  case  of  experience,  m  which  I  pay  bills,  and 
I  know. 

Mr.  Grioos.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  paying  $3  for  it,  but  I  deny 
the  fact  that  they  haul  4,0d0  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Ihls^gj  we  have  in  the  county  you  are  located  in 
and  the  county  that  I  live  in  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  haven't  wet 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  best  rock  road? 

Mr.  Im^NG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cz<AK.  And  yon  use  the  best  mules  down  there  to  pull,  don^ 
yout 
Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Olark.  And  it  would  be  a  cracking  good  team  of  mules  or 
even  horses  that  would  pull  4  tons  over  a  Tike  County  or  a  Jasper 
County  road,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  Mexican  oxen  are  not  as  good  as  those?  They 
are  scrubs,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Ihuieno.  They  are  pretty  fair  ox  teams.  Tlicy  are  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Comj)ared  with  a  pair  of  Kansas  or  Missouri  steers, 
they  would  not  weigh  one-third  as  much? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that.  I  am  in  the  mining 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  If  the  Mexican  oxen  can 
perform  that  wonderful  feat,  what  reason  is  there,  with  the  good 
roads  and  teams  in  Jasper  County  and  Pike  County,  why  thev  can  not 
haul  better  than  those  teams  down  in  Mexico  with  the  facilities  they 
have? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Because  they  have  to  pay  good  wages  for  the  men 
and  tliey  have  to  feed  their  teams  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  cactus  plants  would  not  ^ow  as  fast  in  Jasper 
and  Pike  counties  as  they  grow  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihubno.  I  guess  not,  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  In  what  particular  town  in  New  Jersey  is  this  octopus 
that  we  hear  of! 
Mr.  IiiusENG.  I  would  not  call  it  that.  They  are  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Clahk.  The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  tru<;t  is  in  New 


Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir;  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York. 


BBIEF  FILEO  BT  AXEL  0.  IHISEKa,  JOFUN,  HLO.,  BEIATITE  TO 
ZDrC  DTBUSTBT  AND  TABIFF  PROTECTION. 

Washinmiton,  D.  C,  November's'),  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

}yashingtony  D.  C. 
(lENTLEMEN :  In  the  act  of  1807  zinc  ore  was  not  properly  consid- 
ered, and  in  consequence  no  adeauate  protection  was  granted  to  an 
industry  which  is  now  suffering  tne  consequence  of  this  oversight. 

The  industry  at  that  time  was  comparatively  unknown  and  was 
suffering  with  all  other  industries  from  the  panic  of  1893.  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  sources. 
The  industry  was  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  smelters,  who  paid 
only  such  prices  as  would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  ore.  Tlieir 
margin  of  profit  was  large.  With  the  mining  industry  at  the  mercy 
of  the  smelters,  little  progress  was  made  ana  only  rich  surface  de- 
posits of  ore  were  available.  Then  a  strong  competitor  for  ores 
entered  the  market  for  export,  when  the  smelters  discovered  a  neces- 
sity for  advancing  prices.  Since  that  time,  with  wholesome  compe- 
tition to  fear,  the  prices  paid  for  zinc  ore  advanced.  Lower-grade 
ore  bodies  could  be  workstl.  and  the  smelters  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
ore  on  a  business  basis.  The  industry  has  grown  to  great  propor- 
tions, and  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  district,  the  main  source  of  zinc-ore  supply 
in  the  United  States,  has  grown  into  a  great  community  in  ten  years 


the  United  States  have  oecome  producers  and  can  increase. 

Now,  the  district  which  has  grown  up  bv  the  patience  and  energy 
of  a  strictly  American  race  of  people  is  threatened  by  the  free  im- 
portation of  ore  from  forcigu  i-ources,  ore  which  is  being  mined  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor.  These  importations  began  in  1905,  and  so 
affected  the  metal  market  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  metals. 

By  the  act  of  1897  every  product  made  from  zinc  ore  is  protected. 
The  smelter  producing  metal,  the  manufacture  of  oxide,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sheets,  but  the  producer  of  zinc  ore  is  left  wholly 
without  protection  and  at  the  meicy  of  the  keenest  competition.  This 
competition,  which  chiefly  comes  irom  Mexico,  is  such  that  in  1907 
the  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  was  140.000  tons,  while  in  1904 
it  was  nothing.  The  extent  of  the  territory  in  Mexico  embraced  in 
the  producing  zone  is  enormous.  The  mines  are  inexpensive  to  open, 
the  ore  bodies,  are  large,  require  little  treatment,  and  are  worked  by 
cheap  labor. 
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Mexico. 

Jopliu  ili->1rlrt. 

lO.W  to  10.75 
.80  to  .SO 
.EO  to  .7l< 
.76  to  1.00 
10  rentH  per  ton-mile. 

t2.00  to  fl.M 
1.75  to  I.OO 
2.1.'.  to  S.76 
S.75  to  I.SO 
40  Mat!  p«r  ton-mUi. 

Mill  nwa   

Haulage            -   —  . 

The  tariff  act  of  1897  provided  duties  as  follows:  Zinc  oxide,  1  cent 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  sulphide  (white),  1^  cents 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  chloride,  1  cent  per  pound 
(Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  in  blocks,  1^  cents  per  pound  (Schedule 
C,  par.  192).  Zinc  in  sheets,  2  cents  per  pound  (Sdiedule  par. 
102.)  Zinc  for  smelting,  1  cent  per  pound  (Schedule  C,  par.  192), 
Calamine  (one  ore  of  zinc)  free. 

This  act  provided  onlv  for  one  ore  of  zinc  (calamine),  and  mnde 
no  piovision  whatever  for  the  chief  ore — blende,  or  zinc  sulphide. 
The  production  of  calamine  was  small  and  not  significant  in  compari- 
son to  blende.  Every  product  from  zinc  ore  is  protected  without  any 
protection  being  accorded  to  the  ore  itself. 

The  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  is  greater  Uian  the  cost  of 
producing  the  metal  from  the  ore.  The  ore  produced  in  the  Joplin 
district  from  the  mines  is  low  grade,  unfit  for  use.  The  average  zinc 
content  is  about  34  per  cent.  To  make  a  salable  product,  this  ore 
must  be  crushed  and  concentrated  in  an  expensive  plant  of  machinery, 
while  the  Mexican  ore  is  simply  hand  broken  and  Imnd  sorted  and 
shipped  more  or  less  crude,  but  occurs  in  such  high  grade  that  a  35 
to  45  per  cent  product  is  easily  obtained  without  mechanical  treat- 
ment. In  this  lies  the  ^eate.st  menace  to  the  district — the  rich  and 
cbei^  ore  bodies  of  Mexico. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  Joplin  district  for  a  single  mine 
represents  an  installation  costing  $30,000  to  $75,000. 

Comparative  co»t  of  production. 
Mines  producing  oxidized  ores: 

In  Hesico.  in  t'Hiinl  Utatcit. 


Ulbor-    *1.C0 

Incidentals  __   1.00 


2.  CO 


T<abnr   $R.0O 

Iiicldiiitnl!*    5. 00 


11.00 


Mines  prodncliiR  blende  (iier  ton  of  ore  prodiiml) : 


In  ilcxico. 

Labor   13.50 

Milling,  etc    2.  W) 


In  United  Statt  s. 

Tjibor   -  flT.BO 

GeiiernI  expoiiscs,  etc   10.150 


6.  00  33.  00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3^  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  anHii-ti/,ution,  is  as 
follows: 

Mining  and  general  expenses    ?rt.'l.  00 

Amortiutloii  cost,  at  2S  cents  ton  rock     10.  00 


Total  cost  .^_„_-„_^^.i>1.00 
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Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  protection  was  accorded  the  various 
products  of  zinc,  as  compared  to  zinc  ore,  as  follows: 

Zinc  oxide. 

(Controlled  by  a  practical  monopoly.) 

Ton. 

Duty  at  1  cent  per  pound  $20. 00 

GoBt  of  prodndng  oxide  from  ore,  at  M-QO      ton  ore  treated   18. 00 

Dnty  Imposed  In  excess  of  cost  .   1.  DO 

Zinc  oriile. 

Duty  at  IJ  cents  per  pound  I30.O0 

Cost  of  smelting  (blendes  $13  ton.  oxidized  ore  $11  ton)  and  produc- 
ing  1  ton  metal  average    27.00 

Duty  Imposed  In  excess  of  cost   8. 00 

Sheet  metal  manufacture'. 

Duty  at  2  cents  per  pound   _—   $40.00 

Cost  of  smelting   -   $27.00 

Less  net  profit  on  acid  prodnml   16. 00 

11.00 

Cost  of  rolling  sheets     12. 00 

  23.00 

Duty  Imposed  In  excess  of  cost   17. 00 

Producers  of  zinc  ore. 

Cost  of  production   _  _   $43.00 

Duty  Inipoeed       00.00 

Net  below  cost  of  production   43. 00 

■  It  was  the  intention  that  the  duty  imposed  on  metal  and  its  products 
should  be  a  protection  on  the  ore  itself,  but  the  smelting  interests  do 
not  so  consider  it  The  mining  interests  need  the  protection  accorded 
metal  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  without  it  the  industry  must 
droop.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  capacity  of  the  smelters  is  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  mines  for  producing  ore.  This  is  not  a  fact. 
In  1907  ana  the  latter  part  of  1906  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States.  About  3,000  retorts 
were  added  to  worlcs  already  in  operation,  while  three  new  works  were 
built  at  Bartle-sville,  Okla.,  and  one  eacn  at  Delling,  Kans.,  and  at 
Springfield,  111. 

The  three  plants  at  Oklahoma  were  built  primarily  to  handle  ores 
from  Mexico.  The  increased  importations  from  Mexico  offered  a  fine, 
profitable  field  for  smelting  at  the  expense  of  the  American  producers 
of  zinc  ore. 

Imports  of  zine  ore. 


19U. 

19». 

1008. 

U07. 

British  Columbia  „  

Mexico   

Tona, 
S.IOO 

Ton*. 
8>S61 
SS.184 

Tona. 

eoo 

flB,OQO 

Tont. 

1,1S7 
108,800 

The  total  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  is 
87,640  retorts.  The  ore  capacity  is  about  750,000  tons  of  roasted 
blende.  The  actual  operating  capacity  is  about  6^,j^^1^^0g[c 
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The  United  States  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters.  The  output  for  the  States  is  as  follows: 

Production  of  tine  ore  in  the  United  States, 


not. 


Oolorado. 


Idaho. 


l.flOO 
M,000 


f7S.l 


ir«ndB. 


If  aw  Mexico-. 
New  Jane/ — 
OUaboma  


n.ooo 

00.000 


UOB. 


1.9B0 
106,600 

1.700 
4U 

ia.60o 


uoo. 


TTtah- 


WbcooaiiL. 
OCbera  


TotaL 


10.100 

1,000 


17^ 

in,» 
s.aoo 


4.I0O 
U4,000 
*,160 

m 
m.m 

4.900 
7,000 
10,000 
4M,0B0 

0,110 

aw 


flN.OIB     7BB,aBB  SOB.IIft 


UOT. 


ui.a«» 

11  .M7 
1,006 
SS7.110 

i.no 

4,000 

4,ni 

MB.TIO 
0,240 
B.OU 
tt.OU 
t,Hl 

WM.aii 


KkwarMCansM  enida  oil. 


The  requirements  of  the  oxide  plants  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Tear  1907  were  285,000  tons  to  produce  85^90  tons  oxide.  For 
proaucing  249,000  tons  spelter  there  was  necessary  676,500  tons  ore. 


Ore  produced,  1997. 


Tom. 


Total  prodoctlon  of  United  States     902,  »00 

Less  loss  on  New  Jersey  ore  In  concentration     30.000 


Net  production  of  United  States   872, 000 

Imports   los.soo 


Exports  of  0T8- 


OSl,  700 
20,200 


Net  conmimptlon   9(11, 500 

Consnmed  by  oxide  works   2Hr),000 

Consnmed  by  spelter  works  670, 000 

One  hundred  and  eiffht  thousand  eight  Iiundred  tons  imported  ore 
yi^ds  30,000  tons  metal,  equivalent  to  60.000  Joplin  blende,  or  an  in- 
crease  in  the  Joplin  district  of  21  per  cent  over  1007,  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Joplin  district  produced  ore  sufficient  to  yield  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  spelter  production  of  the  United  States. 

The  developments  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts  prove  that 
they  can  produce  sufficient  ore  for  the  American  consumption  of 
metal.  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Western 
States,  can  produce  zinc  ore  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded. 

In  uie  Far  West  the  zinc  ore  is  a  product  which  must  be  separated 
from  ecmpjex.  silver  ores.  If  the  zinc  ore  is  salable,  it  is  possible  to 
operate  mines  where  the  chief  value  may  be  other  metals.  Zinc 
blende  is  a  common  and  obnoxious  component  of  western  silver  oi-es. 
If  this  can  be  eliminated  from  the  ore  and  made  salable,  many  silver 
mines  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  cost  of  installation  of  expen- 
ave  concentrating  plants  is  great  and  impossible  to  undertake  with- 
out a  sale  for  their  zinc  ore  at  a  fair  price. 
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The  same  duty  ^ould  be  placed  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ores  as 
on  metal.  The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  such  that  without  this  duty 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  the  present  scale  of  wages,  I  ask,  th^- 
fore,  that  the  same  rate  ot  duty  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  as  is  now  on 
the  metal,  or  such  as  may  be  accorded  spelter  after  a  full  hearing. 

I  further  ask  that  paragraph  514  be  stricken  from  the  free  list, 
for  the  foregoing  reasons. 

Further,  uiat  paragraph  614,  free  list,  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

MiDerala,  crade  or  not  adTnnced  In  valae  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding, 
CTUshinK,  or  any  other  form  of  concentration  ov  prM'oss  of  manufacture  or 
metallurRlcnl  or  mecbnnlcal  treatment  not  speclflcally  provided  for  In  tbis  act 

That  paragraph  183,  Schedule  C,  should  read  "metalliferous" 
instead  of  "  metallic  mineral  substances." 


THE  COCKERILL  ZINC  COHFAJTY,  NEVADA,  HO.,  PROTESTS 
AGAINST  THE  PLACINO  OF  BUTT  ON  ZINC  ORE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Soveniber  $5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  Waj/s  and  Means  Committee^ 

iloi/He  of  ReprenvntatiKeSf  Waskinffton^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  my  reasons  for  protesting  against  the 
placing  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  I  wish  to  emphatically  deny  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Ihlseng  before  your  committee  on  November  25 
that  only  two  or  tliree  zinc  manufacturers  were  opposed  to  the  levying 
of  this  duty.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  all  of  the  smelters  in  this  coun- 
try are  opposed  to  this  duty.  What  attitude  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company,  of  Helgium  (of  which  company  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  the  buyer), 
takes  in  this  matter,  I  am  unable  to  sa^^,  but  I  presume  this  is  imma- 
terial to  your  committee.  The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  of  which  I 
am  tlie  president,  owns  six  snieltinjj  plants  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  buys  its  ores  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Idaho, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  and  old  Mexico.  We  are 
now  running  about  50  per  cent  of  our  works  because  of  our  inability 
to  secure  an  adequate  ore  supply,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
zinc  ore,  csjjeoially  if  it  is  of  sutlicient  magnitude  to  be  prohibitive, 
will  result  m  the  closing  of  more  furnaces  and  the  throwing  out  of 
employment  of  many  laborers  who  are  now  employed  in  the  industry. 

The  claim  made  by  the  Joplin  mine  operators  that  the  importation 
of  ore  from  Mexico  and  other  foreifrn  countries  is  responsible  for  the 
present  deprossion  in  the  zinc  business  is  untenable,  as  the  same  con- 
dition prevails  in  the  lead  and  copper  trnde,  and  in  fact  in  all  metals. 
(Ireat  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  on  January  1,  1908.  the  stocks  of 
si>eUer  in  the  hands  of  the  smelters  amounted  to  approximately  30,000 
tons,  while  the  shipments  of  ore  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia 
diirinir  the  year  1007  afrt^rejiated  approximately  100.000  tons,  the  con- 
clusion being  that  this  ore  being  low  grade  represented  practically 
all  the  spelter  that  was  in  stock  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  and  that  if 
no  importations  had  been  made  there  would  have  been  no  stocks  of 
spelter  on  hand. 
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While  the  facts  as  stated  are  true,  namely,  that  the  stocks  of  spelter 
on  hand  the  1st  of  January  amounted  to  approximately  30,000  tons 
and  that  shipments  from  Mexico  in  1907  amounted  to  about  100,000 
tons,  our  Joplin  friends  do  not  state  that  80,000  tons  of  this  100,000 
tons  of  ore  shipped  from  Mexico  were  shipped  prior  to  the  1st  of 
September,  1907,  and  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  1907,  there  were 
practically  no  stocks  of  spelter  on  hand.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  we  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  ore  from  Mexico  the  brass  manu- 
facturers, galvanizers,  and  wire  manufacturers  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  import  a  large  amount  of  spelter  in  order  to  run  their  works 
up  to  the  1st  of  September,  1907  (as  the  smelters  in  this  country^  could 
not  have  secured  the  ore  necessary  for  the  full  operation  of  their  fur- 
naces), the  net  result  being  that  the  30,000  tons  above  referred  to 
would  have  been  in  their  hands  instead  of  the  hands  of  the  smelters. 

In  order  to  place  this  question  before  you  intelligently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  present  statistics  of  ore  and  spelter  production  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
shows  the  production  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  and  of  spelter  in 
the  United  States  from  1881  to  1907,  inclusive.  It  will  be  observed 
that  from  1881  to  1897,  inclusive,  the  production  of  ore  kept  pace 
with  the  production  (as  well  as  the  con^umpt^on)  of  spelter.  In 
other  words,  for  every  100  tons  of  spelter  produced  in  the  country  the 
Joplin  district  furnished  from  180  to  190  tons  of  ore.  In  1881  the 
production  of  ore  was  58,000  t<His  and  of  spelter  80,000  tons,  a  ratio 
of  190  to  100;  in  18S5  the  ore  production  was  74,000  tons  and  the 
spelter  production  40,686  tons,  a  ratio  of  181  to  100;  in  1891,  145,550 
tons  of  ore,  80,202  tons  of  spelter,  a  ratio  of  181  to  100;  in  1900, 
242,500  tons  of  ore  and  123,886  tons  of  spelter,  a  ratio  of  195  to  100. 
Commencing  with  1902  the  situation  changed.  Spelter  consumption 
increased  so  rapidly  that  in  spite  of  very  high  prices  being  paid  for 
ore  the  Joplin  district  could  not  furnish  its  usual  proportion  of  the 
ore  needed,  and  in  1902  the  ratio  of  ore  to  spelter  was  only  167  to 
100;  in  1903,  147  to  100;  in  1904,  143  to  100;  m  1905,  128  to  100;  in 
1906, 126  to  100;  in  1907, 119  to  100. 

This  was  the  conditicm  the  first  of  this  year  in  spite  of  the  &ct 
that  high  prices  for  ore  have  prevailed  for  ten  years  almost  continu- 
ously. 

Please  observe  that  during  the  period  from  1^08  to  1908  the  ore 
production  in  the  Joplin  district  increased  from  235,123  tons  to 
297,126  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  27  per  cent,  while  the  production 
of  spelter  increased  from  114,104  tons  to  249,012  tons,  an  inci-ease  of 
nearly  119  per  cent.  This  year  will  show  a  falling  off  of  perhaps 
S0,00b  tons  in  the  Joplin  district  production  and  nearly  40,000  tons 
in  the  importations  from  Mexico.  This  falling  off  is  due  to  the 
depression  in  business  and  not  to  the  importations  from  Mexico,  as 
the  decrease  in  the  importations  will  be  nearly  50  per  cent,  while 
the  decrease  in  the  Joplin  district  will  be  less  than  8  per  cent. 

As  further  proof  that  the  Joplin  district  and  the  United  States 
can  not  furnish  the  ore  needed  by  the  smelters,  government  stntistirs 
show  that  in  the  year  1000  89.500  tons  of  zinc  on*  were  imported  into 
this  country  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  and  yet  the  stocks 
of  spelter  on  hand  on  January  1,  1907,  amounted  to  less  than  5,000 
t<ms.  This  89.000  tons  of  ore  repKisentcd  approximately  30.000  tons 
of  spelter.   If,  therefore,  there  had  been  a  prohibitive  ^ty  on  this 
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foreign  ore,  this  30,000  tons  of  spelter  would  necessarily  have  been 
imported  by  the  users  of  spelter — that  is  to  say,  by  the  orass  manu- 
facturers, the  g^vanizers,  and  the  wire  manufacturers — ^who  would 
have  been  obli^d  to  raise  the  price  of  their  goods  to  their  customers, 
while  a  part  of  the  wage-earners  in  our  smelters  were  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  our  inability  to  get  ore.  Who  would  have  been  braie- 
filed  ?  No  one,  I  submit,  except  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  spelter 
and  his  workmen.  Surely  the  Joplin  mine  operators  will  not  claim 
th&t  the  ore  prices  in  1905  and  1906  were  not  satisfactory,  as  th^ 
were  more  than  double  the  prices  that  prevailed  from  18^  to  1898, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  now  editw  in  chief  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  probably  the  best-posted  writer  on  the  zinc  ques- 
tion  in  the  United  States  to-day,  wrote  in  the  Engineering  and  ^'"^"g 
Journal  on  January  6, 1906,  as  follows: 

The  prodactlon  of  the  Joptla  district  showed  no  sigalflcant  change  from  the 
output  of  several  years  previous.  Hovever,  it  was  a  little  smaller  than  in  19M. 
It  appears  to  be  recognized. that  this  district  Is  now  affording  as  large  an  on^nt 
of  ore  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  It,  and  further  supplies  must  be 
looked  for  In  other  quarters.  Indeed,  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  prominent  posi- 
tion which  the  zinc  ore  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  has  assumed  In 
the  market  there  is  oo  doubt  that  disiMter  would  have  OTertaksQ  the  domestic 
line  Industry. 

The  delivery  of  large  supplies  of  ore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however, 
has  enabled  several  smelters  of  Kansas  to  withdraw  from  the  Joplin  district. 
There  are  now  a  good  many  large  plants  which  run  exclusively  on  ore  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Zinc  ore  was  shipped  in  1005  to  the  Joplin  district  from  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico. Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Important  supplies  were 
obtnined  also  from  British  Columbia,  and  to  a  larger  extent  fttwi  Mexico, 
where  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Monterey  large  deposits  of  carbonate  ore  have  beeo 
worked.  Tlie  ability  to  ship  these  comparatively  low-grade  ores  from  points 
Bo  remote  from  the  smelting  centers  Is  due  to  the  very  low  rates  on  such 
trafllc  wlilch  have  been  ninde  by  the  railways.  If  the  freight  rates  were  re- 
dneed  to  the  toti-mlle  basis  they  would  figure  out,  perhaps,  -as  low  as  on  any 
commodity  trafllc  on  this  continent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  importation  of  zinc  ores  did  .not  assume  large 
proportions  until  1905,  it  is  evident  that  the  importing  of  these  ores 
has  not  depressed  the  price  of  the  Joplin  ore.  The  facts  are  that  the 
production  of  the  Joplin  district  has  increased  very  little  during  the 

Snst  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  being  paid,  while  the  pro- 
tiction  of  spelter  has  increased  enormously. 

From  government  statistics  (see  Exhibit  A)  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age price  paid  per  ton  of  Joplin  ore  from  1889  to  1893  was  $18.85 ; 
from  1800  to  1001  the  average  was  $27.05;  and  from  1905  to  1908 
it  was  $44.47  per  ton.  In  spite  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the 
price,  tlie  production  in  the  Joplin  district  in  1907  shows  only  a  10 
per  cent  increase  over  1904. 

Does  this  not  prove  conclusively  that  the  Joplin  operat(Hrs  are 
simply  pnrsuinfr  a  "dog  in  the  manger"  policy,  and  that  tiiey  can 
not  possibly  furnish  the  ore  that  is  necessary  for  the  operaticm  of  the 
smelters,  even  though  the  smelters  should  pay  $60  per  ton  instead  of 
from  $40  to  $45? 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  cost  of  making  spelter  in 
Europe  was  considerably  below  the  cost  of  making  it  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  wages  being  higher  here  than  there.   We  are  reliably 
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informed  by  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  spelter 
in  both  countries  that  this  di£Ference  is  not  now  nearly  so  great  as  it 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  &go. 

This  is  due  to  a  small  extent  to  the  increase  in  wages  paid  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Europe,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  the  high  price  paid  for 
fuel,  and  diere  is  no  doubt  but  ^at  there  are  some  smelters  in  this 
country  that  are  making  as  cheap  spelter  as  is  made  in  Europe,  the 
advantage  in  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  being  offset  by  the  advantage 
that  the  domestic  smelters  have  in  their  fuelcost. 

The  smelters  in  this  countr;^  can  successfully  compete  with  the  for- 
eign smelters  for  ores  mined  in  Mexico,  if  no  duty  is  exacted.  This 
has  been  proven  whenever  we  have  had  to  compete  for  these  ores  in 
normal  times,  the  rates  of  freight  from  the  Mexican  mines  to  the 
smelters  in  this  country  and  to  the  smelters  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many being  about  the  same.  The  following  table  snows  what  the 
smelters  in  this  country  pnid  for  Joplin  ore  on  certain  dates  and  what 
the  European  smelters  would  have  paid  for  the  same  ore  on  those 
dates: 


Date. 


July  11.1904  

Jal7  35.  iwn  

Au|raM22,  IBOR.... 
gi-pt«mb«r6.  IWft.. 
September  36.  IMS. 
October  8,1908  


St.  IXIUlfl 

Hpelter, 
priw  tier 
puund. 

GO  per  I'cnt 
on  on 

form  11  In. 

J«l>liii  bue, 
prifc  fur  60 
perwnt. 

CMt. 

129.84 

•84. 00  to  tSS.  Oft 

4.375 

3CI,  'jn 

4.f.i6 

ae.uoto  37.00 

4.. -.75 

37.00 

4.t;i-. 

a-j.ii? 

37.  .W 

82.67 

88.  UO 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tiie  smelters  in  this  country  have 
paid  from  $4  to  $6  more  per  ton  for  60  jier  cent  ore  than  the  Joplin 
people  would  have  received  for  the  ore  if  sold  on  the  European  for- 
mula. In  other  words,  we  are  to-day  paying  the  Joplin  miners  from 
$4  to  $6  per  ton  more  for  their  ore  than  they  could  get  from  the 
smelters  in  Germany  and  Belgium  if  their  mines  were  Iwnted  within 
30  miles  of  those  inciters,  or  where  the  freight  charge  from  the  mines 
to  the  smelter  was  not  in  excess  of  $1  per  ton.  AVe  claim  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  .spelter  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope to-day  is  slight  and  that  the  Urge  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  product  in  Europe  and  America  at  this  time  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  buying  their  ore^  cheaper 
than  we  are,  and  yet  the«e  representatives  from  Joplin  imo<i  of  tliem 
landowners,  who  charge  from  15  to  30  per  cent  royalty  for  every- 
thing that  comes  from  their  land  in  times  of  pnnic  and  of  ))lenty) 
come  before  you  and  ask  for  a  duty  to  enable  tln-iii  to  irct  $10  more 
instead  of  $5  more  per  ton  for  their  ore  than  they  wtnild  get  if  their 
mines  were  located  m  Europe. 

An  editorial  in  ihe  Engineering  and  Mining  Joiirnnl  of  Auiftist  22 
last  on  this  question  might  be  of  interest  to  your  committee,  it  is  as 
follows: 

A  fiubj<'<'t  ttint  Is  es|ieciall7  eiifiaglnK  nltcTiHoii  In  ttif  .lopUti  'If-^lrii't  Is  the 
organizntii»ii  of  an  efTort  to  wcure  tho  iiiiixisilion  <if  ji  uirilV  ini  zim-  on-  nt 
fba  next  seiii^lon  of  Congress.   In  wreral  of  the  towns  of  the  UUtrict  zinc-ore 
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tariff  clubB  ar«  being  formed.  The  purpose  Is  to  effect  tlie  aclaslon  of  Hal- 
can  ore  and  tberebr  elevate  the  price  of  American  ore  bj  reducing  the  supply 
tba.t  heretofore  has  been  available  to  the  smelters. 

It  la  obTiouB  that  such  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  ore  snpply  would  Increase 
the  inrlee  of  domestic  spelter  within  certain  limits  and  would  correspondingly 
tacrease  the  price  of  domestic  sine  ore.  Tlie  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  spelter.  During  the  last  twdve  months  this  scheme  would  not  have 
worked  snccessfully,  because  the  consumers  have  not  wanted  to  buy  much 
spelter,  and  the  offering  of  the  metal  at  comparatively  low  prices  has  not  pre- 
vented the  accumulation  of  a  large  unsold  stock,  which  still  exists.  However, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  revival  in  bosinesa,  a  restriction  of  the  output  would 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  more  rapidly  and  hltrher  than 
otherwise.  But  there  would  be  a  limit  to  such  an  advance  at  the  itoint  where 
it  would  become  profitable  to  Import  iq>elter  and  at  the  point  where  many  con- 
sumers would  be  led  to  abandon  the  use  of  zinc  and  employ  cheaper  substitutes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  operation  in  tlie  United  States 
about  53,704  retorts  out  of  a  total  capacity  of  86,336  (a  little  more 
than  62  per  cent),  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  from 
1,000  to  1,200  tons  of  ore  weekly  fnun  Mexico  a  number  of  sinelters 
are  unable  to  procure  sufficient  ore  to  successfully  operate  the  fur- 
naces that  are  fired  up,  not  to  mention  those  that  are  idle  and  will 
probably  be  started  alter  January  1  if  the  necessary  ore  can  be  se- 
cured. 

The  object  of  the  tariff,  as  we  have  always  understood  it,  is,  first, 
to  raise  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government;  second,  to  pro- 
tect manufacturers  and  the  wa^-eamers  employed  by  them.  If 
the  object  in  putting  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  be  to  raise  revenue,  the  duty 
that  has  been  charged  erroneously  and  unjustly  up  to  this  time, 
namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  about  $3.20  per  ton  oi 
ore,  will  be  equal  to  what  we  consider  a  fair  average  profit  In 
other  words,  it  means  taking  the  entire  profit  on  the  imported  arti- 
cle and  appropriating  it  for  the  government  expenses.  If  the  object 
be  to  protect  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  in  the  manufactory, 
tiie  placing  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  the  closing  down  of  zinc  smelters 
in  this  country,  tlie  throwing  out  of  employment  of  thousands  of 
laboring  men,  the  fostering  oi  industries  across  the  water  instead  of 
in  this  country,  and  raising  the  price  of  spelter  to  the  brass  manu- 
facturers, galvanizers,  ana  wire  manufacturers,  correspondingly 
higher  prices  for  their  products  to  the  consumer,  all  for  the  reason 
that  the  Jo|)lin  operators  are  fearful  that  at  some  date  in  the  dim 
future  the  importation  of  Mexican  ore  may  possibly  injure  their 
business.  ' 

For  the  reasons  herein  outlined,  we  protest  against  the  levying  of 
a  tax  of  any  kind  on  our  raw  material. 

Bespectfully,  A.  R  Cockeriu., 

President  Cockerill  Zinc  Company. 
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Production  qf  tmc  ore  in  the  JojAin  diMriet  and  production  of  $pelter  in  thf  VniUd  fSatea 
from  1S81  to  ifiOJ,  tnWiwiir. 
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UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS,  LABXDO 

DIVISION. 

United  States  v.  C.  G.  Brewster.   No.  C.  L.  27  (suit  1061). 

Bums,  district  judge:  This  is  an  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a  petition 
to  review  the  action  of  the  Board  of  (leneral  Appraisers  in  holding 
the  several  importations  in  question  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
181  of  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1897.   Said  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

X^d-bearlnir  ore  of  all  kinds,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead 
contained  therein. 

The  counsel  for  the  importer  concedes  that  this  assessment  is  cor- 
rect; and  whilst  the  action  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  so  assessing 
duty  was  embraced  in  the  original  protests,  it  was  abandoned  upon 
tiie  hearing  and  therefore  is  not  at  issue  here.  The  appellant,  in  its 
petition,  complains  of  the  action  of  the  collector  in  assessing  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  183  on  the 
value  of  the  zinc  contents.  The  importations  involved  in  the  several 
protests  consist  of  zinc  ore;  and  the  importer  in  his  protests  claims 
the  same  to  be  free  of  duty  under  paragraphs  514,  614,  (Wi).  or,  in  the 
alternative,  that,  in  the  event  the  same  is  subject  to  duty,  only  the  lead 
contents  thereof  arc  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

In  so  far  as  the  specific  duty  is  concerned,  the  quest  i(m  presents  no 
difficulty;  the  language  clearly  and  specifically  provides  (lint  the  load 
contents  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  assessed  by  the  collector. 
Besides,  as  suggested,  this  feature  has  been  eliminated  by  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent,  and  is  therefore  not  a  subject  for  further  inquiry. 

The  .single  question  here  presented  is,  Are  the  ores  free  of  duty 
under  jiaragrnphs  514,  614,  or  subject  to  duty  at  tlie  rate  of  !:*0  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  183?  If  the  latter  jirovision  doe.'*  not 
apply,  it  follows  that  the  General  Board  is  not  in  error  injiolding  the 
impdrtatioas  not  subject  to  the  ad  valorem  tax.  Digitized  by  Coogie 
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Paragraph  183  is  as  follows: 

Metallic  mineral  substaiieos  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  unwrought,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  iliis  act.  twenty  per  centum  ad  ratorem. 

From  the  evidence  in  this  case  it  appears  that  zinc  as  metal  is  not 
found  in  tlie  orv^  iiudlved  herein,  nor  are  they  metallic  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  therefoi-e  not  subject  to  duty  under  paraf!:i'a^h  183.  This 
conclusion  is  rciudu'd  frinn  ilie  entire  record  as  an  original  proposi- 
tion, and  is  supported  bv  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Hempstead  v. 
Thomas.  Fed.  licj)!.  538.) 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  importations  in  question  are 
free  of  duty  under  sections  514  and  614,  ana  the  contention  of  appel- 
lant can  not  be  Hiistiiined' tliat  the  latter  section  is  without  applica- 
tion by  reason  of  the  importations  having  been  advanced  in  value 
bj  what  is  claimed  as  "  a  process  of  manufacture,"  said  process  con- 
sisting of  eliminating  the  rock  and  dirt  by  hand  and  hammer  in  order 
to  reduce  the  bulk  and  save  the  paying  of  freight  charges  upon  useless 
and  foreign  matter;  this  contention  would  require  a  broad  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  designate  the  labor  performed  as  "  a  process  of 
manufacture." 

The  case  cited,  Hempstead  v.  Thomas  (supra)  is  conclusive  of  the 
contention  made  by  the  appellant.  It  follows  as  a  conclusion  of  law: 

First.  That  the  provision  for  lead-bearing  ores  in  paragraph  181 
under  the  facts  in  this  case  is  conclusive,  and  that  the  importati<Hi3 
are  not  subject  to  additional  duty. 

Second.  That  paragraph  183  is  without  applicaticm  to  the  merchan- 
dise in  question. 

Third.  That  the  ores  are  free  under  paragraphs  514  and  614  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

The  petition  for  review  dis-closing  no  error,  the  findings  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  be  in  all  things  affirmed,  and  the 
decree  will  so  provide,  with  directions  to  the  collector  of  customs  to 
liquidate  the  entries  in  accordance  with  this  holding. 
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Tola,  Kans.,  Deccjnber 

Serexo  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  over  copy  of  argument  submitted  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Cockerill.  In  connection  with  duties  on  zinc  ore.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  concur  entirely  with  tlie  opinions  he  expressed.  During  the 
month  of  September  we  did  not  operate  any  of  our  plants.  During 
the  month  of  October  and  part  of  November  we  operated  but  4  out  or 
our  30  furnaces:  "We  are  now  operating  but  6  out  of  our  30  furnaces. 
All  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  diificuUy  in  securing  ore. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  users  of  spelter,  the  manufacturers  of 
spelter,  and  all  employed  by  them  will  be  greatly  injured  by  the  plac- 
ing of  duties  on  zmc  ores.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
mmers  will  be  benefited  except  temporarily  by  the  imposition  of  such 
a  duty.  AVe  nood  more  ore  than  we  can  secure  in  the  United  States 
to  enable  us  to  ronipeto  with  the  European  smelters  in  supplying  the 
United  States  demand  for  the  material.  If  we  are  unable  to^out- 
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side  of  this  conntry  for  our  ore,  many  of  iis  will  be  forced  to  close 
down,  and  the  users  of  spelter  must  buy  in  the  European  market.  As 
it  is,  the  zinc-smeltins  business  in  this  country  is  in  ver^  sick  shajw 
and  can  ill  afford  a  mow  such  as  the  placing  of  s  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  at  this  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  O.  RorKiKRs. 

Prt'fiifh-nt  and  General  Manayer* 


A.  B.  cockerhl,  hevada.  mo.,  files  supplemektal  state. 

UEVT  nr  OPPOSITION  TO  DUTT  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  November  27 ^  1908. 

Hon.  Champ  Clark,  M.  C, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  jou  b^  mail  to-day  several  copies  of 
my  brief  protesting  against  the  unposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  into 
the  United  States. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Ihlsing  last  Wednesday,  I  conclude<l  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  us  to  bother  the  committee  with  our  presence,  and 
decided  to  merely  send  in  our  briefs,  giving  the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  addition  to  this  brief,  which  explains  itself,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  (as  you  are,  I  believe,  as  I  am,  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  onlv)  the  following;  facts: 

First.  Mr.  Ihlsing,  who  poses  as  a  miner  in  the  J()j)lin  <listrict,  has 
earned  his  living  several  years  tfs  the  buyer  (or  the  Veille  Montaipie 
Works,  of  Belgium,  the  largest  zinc  manufticttirerR  in  the  world.  If 
he  can  help  the  Joplin  people  in  getting  a  duty  tm  our  raw  material, 
he  can  buy  this  raw  matenal  and  siiip  to  Bo]<;iuni,  as  he  was  doing 
before  we  took  it  away  from  him. 

Second.  The  duty  that  they  are  asking;  (1  cent  a  pound)  means 
S20  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  the  average  ]>rice  that  we  have  paid 
for  tne  Mexican  ore  f.  o,  b.  our  works  that  has  been  shipped  during 
the  past  three  years. 

This  duty  would  of  course  therefore  be  proliibitivc,  and  Mr.  Ihlsing 
should  have  so  stated  in  replying  to  tlie  miestions  proimunded  him  (by 
yourself  or  Mr.  Corcoran,  I  forget  which)  wiion  ho  whs  asked  whether 
or  not  the  duty  asked  for  was  nigh  enough  to  be  jmiliibitive. 

Third.  It  costs  as  much  to  put  a  ton  of  tliis  low->rrade  Mexican  ore 
into  spelter  as  it  does  to  smelt  a  ton  of  high-grade  Joplin  ore.  From 
the  former  we  get  about  600  pounds  of  metal  out  ofatonand  from  the 
latter  about  1,000  pounds.  It  is  consequently  a  didinilt  matter  for 
the  smelter  to  state  what  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  nietai  is,  as  it  takes 
the  same  amount  of  labor  to  make  600  pounds  of  metal  out  of  tlie  Mex- 
ican ore  that  it  takes  to  make  1,000  pounds  of  niptal  out  of  tlie  Joplin 
ore.  We  usually,  therefore,  base  our  cost,  eitluT  for  tiie  purpose  of 
comparison  or  for  other  reasons,  on  tiie  ton~of-ore-trealed  basis  uistead 
of  the  ton-of-metal-manufactured  basis. 

The  facts  in  this  ore-duty  controversy  are  so  plain,  and  the  claim  by 
the  Joplin  producers  that  the  duty  is  needed  is  so  preposterous,  that  I 
can  not  believe  a  single  member  of  the  Commit  tee  on  \Vays  and  Means, 
no  matter  how  strong  a  protectionist,  can  favor  putting  a  dtity  on 
foreign  ores. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockeuill. 
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A.  B.  COCEESILI,  KEVAOA,  HO.,  FILES  AN  ADDITIOHAL  STATE- 
MENT BELATITE  TO  PBOFOSITIOH  OF  JOFZJN  MZHE  OFESATOBS 
TO  FIACE  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  December  I4, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  a7\d  Means, 

WasUngUm,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Sm:  With  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Joplin  mine 
operators  that  a  tariff  be  placed  on  zinc-ore  importations  from 
Mexico,  I  see  by  looking  over  the  brief,  as  filed  by  Mr.  S.  Duffield 
MitcheU,  a  number  of  glaring  misstatements  made,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Mitchell  claims  that  $18  per  ton  for  40  per  cent  ore  is  equivalent 
to  $27  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore.  This  is  a  glaring  misstatement, 
and  Mr.  Mitcholl  should  know  it.  I  inclose  herewith  a  page  of  the 
Joplin  Daily  Globe  of  December  10,  from  which  you  will  see  that 
while  the  price  of  60  per  cent  ore  was  from  S43.50  to  $44  per  ton  this 
week,  the  price  of  40  per  cent  ore  was  from  $18  to  $21.  The  fart  is 
(and  Mr.  Mitchell  knows  it)  the  variation  allowed  for  each  imit  of  zinc 
since  ore  has  been  purchased  by  assay  has  always  been  $1  per  ton. 
That  is  to  say,  if  60  per  cent  ore  brought  $43  per  ton,  50  per  cent  ore 
would  bring  $33  per  ton,  and  40  per  cent  ore  $23  per  ton.  I  defy  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  show  from  the  files  of  the  Joplin  papers  a  single  instance 
where  the  difference  between  the  price  of  60  per  cent  and  40  per  cent 
ore  has  not  been  approximately  as  herein  stated.  The  reason  for 
this  is  tJiat  it  costs  just  as  much  to  smelt  a  ton  of  40  per  cent  ore  as  it 
costs  to  smelt  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore. 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  arjrument  draws  his  conclusions  from  the  er- 
roneous premise  that  it  takes  1\  tons  of  Mexican  ore  to  equal  1  ton 
of  Joplin  ore,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  smelting  a 
ton  of  30  per  cent  ore  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  smelting  a  ton  of  60 
per  cent  ore.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  ^our  committee  a  copy  of 
contract  made  by  this  company  with  a  mining  company  in  Joplin, 
of  wfaidi  Mr.  Charles  T.  Orr,  the  present  president  01  the  Joplin 
Tariff  Club,  was  the  manager,  one  clause  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

PRICEB  OF  THB  ORB. 

The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company  j^ob  to  pay  to  H.  F.  McFarland,  for  the  mines  above 
mentioned,  for  ores  producod  by  thpm  $43  per  ton  for  GO  per  cent  blende  when  spelter 
is  quoted  at  $6  per  hundredweight  at  St.  Louis;  and  for  each  unit  of  zinc  or  fractional 
part  thereof  above  60  per  cent  |1  per  ton  additional.  And  fractions  of  unit  of  zinc  to 
be  paid  for  in  the  same  proportion.  And  for  each  unit  of  zinc  below  60  per  cent  $1 
per  ton  will  be  deducted.  Fractional  units  below  60  per  cent  to  be  reduced  in  tiie 
same  projwrtion. 

According  to  this  contract  40  per  cent  ore  would  have  brought  $23 
when  60  per  cent  ore  brouwlit  $43,  and  if  the  price  of  spelter  had 
declined  to  5.20,  60  per  ^ent  would  have  been  worth  $39  and  40  per 
cent  ore  $19  per  ton.  Is  there  any  excuse,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Mitchell 
to  claim  that  when  40  pert;ent  ore  would  be  w^orth  $18,  60  per  cent  ore 
would  be  worth  only  $27  per  ton  ? 

Again,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  a  copy  of  a  contract 
which  this  company  made  with  a  Mexican  concern  on  February  16, 
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1907;  coTcring  the  monthlv  shipment  of  500  tons  for  a  year  c/t  Madcan 
cfdamine,  one  clause  of  wnich  reads  as  follows: 

Third.  Mr.  Sobwtflon  aneea  U>  tor  these  orea  as  foUows:  Per  tim  of  2,000  pounds 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  works,  Altoooa.  Kans.,  when  spelter  is  quoted  at  16  per  100  pounds 
in  St.  Tx}uis,  Uo.,  $24  on  basis  of  40  per  cent  zinc.  For  each  variation  of  1  ceat  above 
or  below  $6  the  sum  of  5  cents  will  ne  added  or  deducted  to  ^  price  per  ton.  For 
each  per  cent  of  cine  over  or  voder  40  the  sum  of  fl  will  be  addedTn  deducted  to  the 
price  per  ton. 

Under  this  contract  we  were  paying  $24  per  ton  for  40  per  cent  ore 
at  the  same  time  that  we  were  under  the  Joplin  contract  paying  $44 
for  60  per  cent  f .  o.  b.  smelter  (the  Mexican  contract  price  being  based 
on  works'  delivery  and  the  Joplin  contract  on  Joplin  deliveiy,  the 
freight  from  Joplin  to  smelters  bein^  $1  per  ton). 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  argument  claims  tnat  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid 
down  at  the  Kansas  smelters  at  $11.82  per  ton  actual  cost  for  40  per 
c&it  ore.  I  will  be  glad  to  snbmit  to  tnis  committee  receipted  bills, 
or  other  correspondence,  showing  diat  we  are  paying  $21  per  ton 
now  for  this  grade  of  ore,  and  have  been  paying  it  for  six  months  or 
more,  and  yet  more  than  half  of  our  furnaces  are  closed  down  and 
our  men  idle  because  of  our  inability  to  get  the  ore  necessary  for 
their  operation. 

Mr.  Ihlseng  states  that  a  majority  of  the  smelters  are  much  in 
favor  of  a  tariff.  This  is  a  gross  misstatement.  All  of  the  smelters 
in  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  any  duty  on  zinc  ore  with  the 
exception  of  four  concerns.  Two  of  tho.<%  concerns  are  very  largely 
interested  in  mines  in  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts,  and  are 
taking  neither  side  in  this  tariff  matter,  the  other  two  concerns  being 
acid  manufacturers  and  the  only  manufacturers  of  sheet  zinc  in  the 
United  States.  These  latter  two  would  not,  I  understand,  object  to 
a  moderate  tariff  on  Mexican  ore,  as  they  have  never  u.sed  and  do  not 
expect  to  use  any  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  siiitiible  for  mak- 
ing acid,  as  is  the  Joplin  "jack."  In  fact,  the  four  concei-ns  men- 
tioned have  probably  used  less  than  5,000  tons  of  the  2S0,000  tons  of 
Mexican  ores  imported  during  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  Ihlseng's  claim  on  page  1803  that  the  United  States  is  capable 
of  producing  all  the  ore  required  by  the  smelters  is  not  sustained  by 
his  own  figures.  It  takes  55  pounds  of  raw  ore  to  charge  a  retort. 
This  means  2,410  tons  per  day  to  charge  the  87,646  retorts  now 
built,  or  879,650  tons  per  year.  The  total  production  of  ore  in  the 
United  States  in  1907  was  902,923  tons,  of  which  368,710  tons  were 
mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  only  26,000  tons  of  which  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  spelter. 

Deducting,  therefore,  343,710  tons  which  went  into  oxide  or  were 
exported  for  special  purposes,  we  have  559,213  tons,  or  more  than 
300,000  tons  less  than  needed.  Granted  that  wc  run  only  80  per  cent 
of  our  capacity  in  1909,  we  will  still  need  703,720  tons,  and  will  be 
obliged  to  import  more  than  150,000  tons. 

Having  already  submitted  a  brief  to  your  committee,  I  feel  that  I 
must  ask  your  pardon  for  imposing  further  on  your  valuable  time,  but 
believing  that  the  members  of  your  committee  are  anxious  to  know 
the  true  conditions  of  this  industry  I  have  felt  constrained  to  refute 
these  false  statements. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockerili. 
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A.  B.  COCKEBIIX,  OF  NEYABA,  KO..  HAKES  CORBECTIOK  IK  HIS 
STATEHEHT  BELATIVE  TO  AXEI  0.  IHLSENG. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  December  16, 1908, 

Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mcan/t, 

Washhifffon^  D,  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlson^  taking  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statement  made  in  my  brief  intimating  that  he  is  the 
buyer  for  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company,  of  Belgium,  and  having 
no  desire  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Ihlseng  in  any  way,  I  write  to  explain 
to  you  and  tlie  committee  that  my  reason  for  making  this  remark  was 
that  at  the  time  tliis  company  first  commenced  buying  ore  in  British 
Columbia  and  Mexico  Mr.  Ililscng  was  buying  and  shipping  ore  to 
this  company,  and  continued  to  do  so  tintil  the  prices  we  paid  were 
higher  than  the  prices  that  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company  was  able 
to  pay. 

Whether  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  or  is  not  the  buyer  of  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company  cuts  no  figure,  I  presume,  in  this  controversy,  but  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  misrepl'esent  his  position;  hence  this 
explanation. 

Youis,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockerill. 


AXEL  0.  IHLSENa,  JOFIIN,  KG.,  FILES  SVPFLEMENTAI  PRIEF  IH 
ADTOGACT  OF  FLACIKO  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  ORE. 

JoPUN,  Mo.,  December  17^  1908^ 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  TCay*  and  Afeam  Committee^ 

WaJthington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  time  of  the  recent  hearings  on  the  question  of 
placing  a  duty  on  zinc  ores,  before  your  committee  on  November  25,  I 
was  re<|uested  to  be  at  hand  after  the  interests  opposed  to  the  levying 
of  this  duty  were  heard,  so  that  such  quej^tions  miglit  be  asked  by  you 
as  would  hilly  explain  any  conflicting  statements  that  might  have 
been  brought  out  by  those  mterests  opposed  to  the  placing  of  a  duty 
on  zinc  ore,  and  to  bring  out  such  additional  information  as  might 
be  of  service  to  the  committee  in  considering  the  necessity  of  a  duty 
to  protect  tliis  industry. 

The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  in  the  brief  submitted  by  its  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Cockerill,  states  that  all  the  zinc  smelters  in  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores.  Presuming 
this  statement  to  be  true,  in  replying  to  Mr,  CockeriU's  statements  1 
must  consider  that  I  am  replying  to  the  entire  zinc-smelting  industry. 

The  committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  every  product  made  from 
zinc  ore  by  the  zinc  smelters  ha.s  been  protected  By  a  duty  under  the 
present  tariff  act  and  the  smellers  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection are  desirous  of  increasing  their  promts  by  buying  their  zinc 
ore  in  a  low-priced  foreign  market.  Tliat  is  the  keynote  of  their 
opposition. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  all  the  smelters  would  bo  very  well  satis- 
fied to  be  able  to  buy  zinc  ores  from  foreign  sources  at  low  prices 
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and  thus  boar  down  the  price  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  believe  tliat  any  of  the  ziiic-sineltinjr  interest-s  producing  zinc 
oxide  or  zinc  sheets,  which  are  jirotcctcil  under  our  present  tariff, 
would  be  willing  to  commit  theiusolves  by  indoi*sing  unqualifiedly 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  that  free  ores  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  manufacturing  plants. 

The  zinc-smelting  industry  in  the  United  States  has  grown  to 
very  great  propoi-tions  in  the  Inst  six  years,  not  alone  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  spelter,  but  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
enormous  profit  in  the  zinc-smelting  business.  The  smelters  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  in  which  they  have  not 
proposed  that  the  miners  of  zinc  ore  should  share,  nor  do  they  pro- 
pose to  permit  the  mining;  interests  to  participate  to  an  equal  or 
any  de^ee  in  the  Ix-nefits  to  be  derived  from  a  protective  duty  which 
they  enjoy,  if  Mr.  CockeriU's  statements  are  tme. 

The  contention  is  that  zinc  ore  is  raw  material,  and  therefore 
should  be  admitted  free  to  enable  a  few  laborers  to  be  employed 
in  the  smeltin^  business  and  the  smelter  make  enormous  profits. 

For  a  time  in  ]lior»-lii07  the  margin  in  the  cost  of  producing  spelter 
was  $20.  A  legitimate  price  for  smelting  under  fair  conditions  is 
$13  per  ton  of  ore.  This  shows  an  extraordinary  profit  of  $7,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  profits  of  the  smelting  industry, 

"With  these  large  profits  in  prospect,  general  business  activity  great, 
and  every  indication  of  a  continuance  of  the  prosijerous  times,  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  zinc-^melting  capacity  in  tlie  United 
States.  In  1905  the  total  smelting  capacitv  in  tlie  United  States  was 
63,290  retorts.  In  1900  this  had  increMsed'  to  (iT.Tr.O  retorts  by  addi- 
tions made  as  follows:  Caney  Zinc  Company.  :iOO  retorts,  at  Caney, 
Kans. ;  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  3  blocks  of  \uO  retorts,  at  Pittsburg, 
Kans.;  Matthieson  &  Ilegeler  Zinc  C(>mpany,  ;i()0  retorts;  Illinois 
Zinc  Company,  40  retorts;  United  States  Zinc  and  Chemical  Cx>m- 
pany.  2  furnaces,  480  retorts;  Sandoval  Zinc  (\impany,  2  furnaces; 
and  Xew  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  6  furnaces,  1.l*00  retorts. 

In  1907,  with  the  increiisi-il  ])rofits  apjiarmt  in  the  zinc-smelting 
business,  the  capacitv  of  the  zinc  smelters  was  further  increased  by 
19,748  retorts,  as  follows:  Jfiiiera!  I'aint  Zinc  Conipnnv,  Denue,  111., 
4,800  retorts;  Hcgeler  Brothers  Zinc  Company,  Danville,  111.,  1,700 
retorts;  United  States  Zinc  and  Clicmical  Company,  Springfield,  111., 
640  retorts;  American  Zinc  I^ead  Smelting  (\)nipanv,  Deering,  Kans., 
3,840  retorts;  HartlesvWle  Zinc  Company,  Hartlesville,  Okla..  3,450 
retorts;  Lanyon  Starr  Zinc  Company,  Itartlesville,  Okln.,  *J,880  re- 
torts; National  Zinc  Company,  Hartlesville.  Okla.,  2.43-2  retorts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  zinc-sinclting  cajincity  in  the  United 
States  increased  in  1006  about  7  per  cent  over  H'O.').  and  a  further  in- 
crease of  the  enormous  amount  of  31  per  ci'iil  during  the  vear  1907, 
and  it  is  for  the  profit  of  this  enormous  incri'ii^e  in  the  smeltnig  capac- 
ity that  it  is  asked  that  the  mining  Industry  suller  the  eompetiti<m  of 
free  ore  and  an  industry  built  up  by  i)atiei)ce  and  energy  .shotdd  be 
d^^-troyed  to  satisfy  (he  greed  for  higlicr  jirofits  to  the  zinc  smelter. 

Mr.  Cockerill  states  his  company  ii:w  >ix  >meltini>:  works.  That  is 
true,  but  of  these  three  old  rehabilitated  coal-iiivd  works,  aban- 
doned for  some  time  and  ree(iuipj)e(l  when  the  proliis  of  smelling  I>e- 
came  so  great  that  any  sort  of  a  ziiic-smclting  plant  would  pay  a 
handsome  profit.   During  the  yeai-s  li>05  -1907  these  coiii^ired  jiUnts 
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were  put  in  operation  at  a  time  of  a  wide  margin  of  profit  between 

zinc  ore  and  metal.  In  time^^  when  competition  is  keen  and  the  mar- 
gin  small  these  works  could  not  compete  with  the  better-equipped 
and  up-to-date  gas-fired  plants.  It  is  such  works  aa  these  that  Mr. 
Cockerill  wants  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  a  mining  industry  that 
has  already  felt  at  hiss  hands  the  force  of  absolute  control.  In  1906 
Mr.  Cockerill  formed  the  Cherokee-Ijanvon  Zinc  Company,  a  con- 
solidation of  practically  all  the  zinc-smelting  plants  of  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  district,  composed  as  follows:  The  Cherokee  Smeltine  and 
Refining  Company,  at  Cherokee,  Knns. ;  Robt.  Lanyon  &  Co.,  at  Pitts- 
burg. Kans,,  and  Nevada,  Mo.;  Pittsl)urg  and  St.  Louis  Company, 
at  Pittsburg,  Kans.;  Scannnon  Zinc  Company,  at  Scammon,  Kans.; 
Cherokee  Zmc  Company,  at  Pittsburg  and  Weir  City,  Kans.  Leased 
also:  (jirard  Zinc  Company,  at  (iirard,  Kans.;  Kansas  Zinc  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Comi)any,  at  Girard.  Kans. ;  Rich  Hill  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Company,  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  The  effect  of 
this  consolidation  on  the  district  was  shown  by  an  absolute  control 
of  the  ore  market. 

The  only  other  local  purchasers  of  any  note  for  zinc  ore  were  the 
sheet-zinc  smelters,  who  were  always  able  to  secure  their  quota  of 
ore,  due  to  their  product  being  turned  into  sheets  and  saving  their 
by-product,  which  enabled  tliem  to  pay  just  enough  more  than  the 
consolidated  concern  for  choice  ore  to  secure  their  needed  supply. 

It  w^as  during  this  period  that  I  bought  zinc  ore  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor,  realizing  that  a  lowering  of  the  price  meant  an 
absolute  shut  down  of  my  own  and  other  mmes.  I  K)und  a  market 
for  zinc  ore  in  Europe,  wliich  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  selling 
price  of  zinc  ore  in  this  market  materially,  and,  what  was  of  far 
greater  importance,  efTectually  ijrevented  a  lowering  of  prices.  This 
competition  was  the  only  real  wholesome  competition  the  district  has 
seen.  Its  beneficial  effects  were  clearly  seen  at  the  end  of  lSi*8  and 
the  early  part  of  18!)1),  when  prices  advan<'ed  from  $27  to  $55  per 
ton,  and  remaining  high  until  the  possibility  of  European  ship- 
ments was  eliminated.  To  show  the  control  had  by  the  smelters  of 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  1808,  Mr.  Laiiyon  said  on  December  23 
that  the  price  for  ore  (which  had  declined  from  $4^0  to  %-27)  was 
now  sati.-^iactury  to  the  smellers,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  shipment  abn)ad,  so  that  competition  was  not  possible.  It  illus- 
trates now  thoroughly  in  control  the  combination  was  of  the  market, 
and  also  how  ignorant  of  European  conditions,  for  within  one  week 
shipments  were  commenced  to  P^urope  by  me.  The  market  imme- 
diately advanced  by  lenjis  and  bounds,  until  in  March  zinc  ore  sold 
at  $55  per  ton,  just  double  in  value,  in  three  months. 

As  explained  on  the  witness  stand  on  November  25,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tariff  of  1897  was  intended  to  cover  zinc  ores,  since  they 
were  not  sjuM-ifically  mentioned,  except  as  imder  calamine,  paragraph 
511,  under  the  belief  that  the  duty  on  metal  acted  as  the  necessary 
protection. 

The  chief  ore  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  is  blend  or  sulphide  of 
zincj  wliich  has  no  reference  in  this  tariff  act.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  usual  practice  of  mining  and  smelting  of  other  metals,  it 
was  undoubtedly  presumed  by  the  committee  that  by  placing  a  tariff 
on  metal  and  its  manufactured  products  that  this  protection  would 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  industry  up  to  and  induoing-thepijoduo- 
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tion  of  the  mannfactuTed  product   By  placing  a  duty  in  this  manner 

such  a  distribution  would  naturally  result  that  the  labor  involved 
in  the  various  stages  from  the  ore  m  place  in  the  ground  to  the  re- 
sultant manufactured  product  would  be  protected  against  any  com- 
petition by  foreign  labor.  The  duty  placed  on  these  manufactured 
products  was  undoubtedly  placed  thereon  so  that  the  smelters  could 
be  able  to  run  at  a  profit,  and  the  smelters  and  producers  of  the  ore 
alike  would  have  sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  costs  of  production. 

With  our  enormous  supplies  of  fuel,  our  natural  gas,  and  many 
other  natural  conditions  which  exist  in  this  country,  the  zinc  smelters 
in  the  United  States  are  able  to  OToduce  metal  for  practically  the  same 
cost  as  the  European  smelters.  The  greater  efficiency  of  our  labor  and 
the  low  cost  of  fuel  more  than  compensate  for  the  low  labor  cost  and 
the  excessively  high  prices  for  fuel  abroad.  I  cite  again  in  this  con- 
nection my  figures  included  in  a  ])revious  report  as  to  the  labor  cost 
involved  in  producing  a  ton  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  and 
also  the  labcxr  cost  from  this  ore  to  the  manufactured  product. 


Table  A. 

Comparative  cost  of  production  per  ton. 
In  mines  producing  oxidized  ore : 


In  Mexico — 

Labor    fl.BO 

Incidentals   1. 00 


2.r>0 


In  llDlted  States- 
labor    -  -   6.  (H) 

Incidentals       r>.  0(1 


11.00 


In  mines  producing  blends: 
In  Mexico — 

Labor   _     S.m 

Hilling  and  Inddoitals   _   2.00 

H.O0 

In  United  States- 
Labor   _   17.  no 

General  exiiensc  .   irt.riO 


3.t.00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3^  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  royalty, 


etc.,  is  as  follows : 

Mining  and  general  exposes   _  f;i3 

AmortlBBtloD,  etc.,  25  cents  per  ton  rock   10 

^otal  cost  .   43 
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Table  B. 

Proportionate  labor  eosta  producing  ore  aiid  metal. 

Zinc  ozlde  smelters : 

Cost  producing  ton  oxide   $8 

Cost  In  producing  3  toiitt  of  oxidized  ore  to  im>dnce  ton  of  oxide  in 
WlBCODsln  district     18 

Total  InTOlved  in  producinK  1  ton  oxide   26 

Bpelter: 

Cost  maximum  on  1  ton  spelter    .   12 

Cost  produce  Joplin  ore  to  lunke  1  ton  spelter,  1  ton  ore  producing 
l,«iO  pounds  spelter  •   84 

46 

Sheet  zinc: 

Cost  producing  1  ton  sheets  ^'20 

Cost  produce  Joplin  ore  to  mnke  1  ton  sheet  zinc   34 

54 

Tou  will  note  that  the  great  labor  cost  is  in  the  production  of  the 
ore  itself.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  ore  sufficient  to  make  a  ton 
of  metal  is  about  $34,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  cost  for 

feneral  expense,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  of  $30,  making  a  total  co^  of 
64  for  the  ore  to  produce  a  ton  of  metal.  As  asainst  this  expendi- 
ture you  will  note  that  in  the  production  of  spelter  the  total  cost  is 
about  $24  per  ton  from  blends. 

The  smelting  interests,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  are  continu- 
ally quoting  from  Mr.  William  R.  Ingalls  and  similar  editorial  writ- 
ings from  various  sources  in  the  trade  journals  in  whi^h  the  metal 
industries  are  advertisers  and  large  supporters,  and  in  which  the 
mining  interests  have  no  part  whatever,  except  as  news  items.  I 
quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
Januai^  6,  1906,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  brief  Mr.  Cockerill 
filed  with  you,  as  follows:  "  Indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  promi- 
nence which  the  zinc  ore  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  has 
assumed  in  the  marlcct  there  is  no  doubt  that  disaster  would  have 
overtaken  the  American  zinc  industry."  This  statement,  that  dis- 
aster would  overtake  the  zinc  industry,  is  a  perfect  absurdity.  The 
zinc  industry  is  a  commercial  proposition.  It  is  operated  on  abso- 
lutely safe  lines.  The  ore  is  purchased  at  a  fixed  price.  Each  smelt- 
ing pliint  knows  the  nctual  cost  of  smelting,  with  due  allowance  for 
amortization.  The  profit  depends  on  the  difference  between  the 
smelting  cost  and  the  price  of  ore. 


TABtj;  C. 

Ularffln  brticrni  ton  ore  and  tnctal  pradiux'd  from  1  Ion  ore  in  1907. 


Ml  •III  h. 


Janmirj'  -  ■■ 
Fobniiiiv.. 

Uarch  

April  

M»y  

June  

July  

Aufrniit  . . . . 
BepU'iuIier. 
October  ... 
Novemticr. 
December . 


.siH-lier, 

Ore. 

Margin. 

S67.14 

»ie.Ki 

«20.2« 

67.77 

48.30 

19.67 

B«.21 

49.76 

18.46 

6».r>i> 

49. 26 

17.41 

51. 17 

46.90 

17.  S7 

63.  »1 

47.00 

16.9! 

60.40 

46.80 

18.60 

66.62 

44.66 

12.06 

61.88 

41.  W 

10.88 

A3. 86 

41.76 

12.U 

48.71 
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In  times  of  great  business  activity  and  high  prices  there  are  large 
profits.  In  times  of  stress  the  profits  are  reduced.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  actual  cost  of  smeltingzinc  blends  oi  Uie 
Joplin  district  is  from  $8.50  to  $10  per  ton.  The  present  margin 
for  smelting  is  about  $10  per  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Cockerill  admits  that  the  cost  of  zinc  smelting  in  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  in  Europe  and  attempts  to  show  by  a  tab^A  that 
the  prices  paid  for  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  in  1908  by  the  American 
smelters  were  higher  than  on  the  basis  of  the  European  formula. 
He  has  taken  purely  arbitrary  figures,  based  on  the  present  high 
smelting  charge  in  Europe,  due  to  the  combination  of  the  smelters 
and  the  abundance  of  ores.  No  explanation  is  made  as  to  deductions 
made  by  the  ITnited  States  smelters  (simply  because  they  can  do  so) 
for  iron  and  lead.  According  to  a  fair  smelting  charge  that  obtains 
to-day  abroad — and  coniparmg  the  prices  paid  in  Joplin  on  the 
dates  quoted — the  results  woulcT be  as  follows: 


Table  D. 


Date. 


,  Prire  St.  I 
,1x)u1n  (i|>elUT 
I  i>er  pound. 


July  11   4.2'-75 

July  25   *.37"i 

Aaf[iUt2Z   4..V.T1 

Si^lemberS   4.  JiT-'i 

September  26   4,  fiTi 

OctotKrS    ,  4,iiJ.> 


ocnt  on>  itn 
Kiin>|>(-aii 

fUTIIUllH. 

Jc>tilln  linM' 
ci-iil  lire. 

*3i.r." 

(.V>,  00 

31-10 

»4.()ii 

:i7. 00 

Sl.'i'i 

K.I*) 

:i7  ft) 

*'>.  (K) 

These  prices  are  those  paid  by  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Ct)nipany.  From 
this  price  must  be  deducted  $1  per  unit  of  iron  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
and  the  same  for  lead.  As  the  vast  majority  of  Joplin  ores  carry 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  iron  and  some  lead,  the  deductions  made  reduce 
the  price  of  Joplin  ore  from  $1  to  $3  below  the  price  quoted. 

These  deductions  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  well-constructed  smelters 
abroad  make  no  deduction  for  ordinary  amounts  of  iron  up  to  8  per 
cent,  nor  do  they  make  deductions  for  lead  up  to  3  per  cent. 

This  makes  the  net  price  of  Joplin  zinc  ore  exactly  the  same  as  the 
European  formula.  On  this  formula  European  smelters  make  a  pood 
profit.  It  must  be  apparent  therefore  that  when  the  Cockerill  Ziiic 
Company  admits  equal  cost  of  smelting  here  and  abroad  that  the 
American  smelters  are  making  a  profit.  It  disposes  of  the  claim,  too, 
that  he  or  any  other  American  smelter  is  paying  more  for  zinc  ore 
than  the  price  at  which  a  European  smelter  makey  a  profit. 

By  a  close  inspection  of  Table  C,  which  gives  the  margin  for  smelt- 
ing,it  is  readily  seen  that  in  January,  1907,  the  zinc-smelting  industry 
was  enjoying  a  high  profit  on  smelting  zinc  ores  and  had  been  enjoy- 
ing this  excellent  profit  for  more  than  a  year  prior.  This  high  pruht 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  tne  zinc-sinelting  capacity  of 
31  per  cent,  as  noted  in  the  first  part  of  this  brief.  It  sliows  coiiclu- 
sivel}',  too,  that  zinc  smelting  is  a  commercial  pr()positi(m  which  has 
on  the  average  of  many  years  shown  a  heavy  r^ii^-n^.^Google 
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Mr.  Cockerill  refers  to  the  advance  in  ore  since  1881.  That  the 
smelters  in  the  early  nineties  did  not  run  for  patriotic  purposes  is 
evidenced  by  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  ore  buyer  for  the  Lan- 
yons  that  uie  smelter  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  built  the  Lanyons  cost 
$50,000  and  cleared  in  profit  the  first  year  $55,000.  The  zinc-smeiting 
industry  has  not  suffered  for  any  length  of  time  due  to  high  prices 
paid  for  zinc  ore. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  the  actual  certainti^  of  a  business 
proposition  must  not  be  confused  with  the  operation  of  mining  enter- 
prises involving  considerable  uncertainty.  No  mines,  except  such  as 
are  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  can  be  relied  on  for 
profitable  operation  any  length  of  time.  The  character  and  grade 
of  the  ore  bodies  change,  and  may  play  out  altogether.  These  are 
the  chances  that  operators  must  take  in  producing  the  ore.  With  this 
uncertainty  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  mining  industry  be 
protected  and  sufficient  duly  placed  on  its  products  to  enable  it  to 
produce  the  ore  and  sell  at  such  price  as  would  compensate  for  in- 
vestment as  well  as  pay  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  common  in  the 
United  States.  It  must  therefore  be  dear  to  you  that  the  duty  which 
was  imposed  on  all  zinc  products  was  intended  to  cover  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  in  opening  and  developing  mines  as  well  as  the  labor 
involved  in  smelting.  From  the  figures  given  above  it  is  shown  that 
the  smelters  are  not  the  ones  that  need  the  protection.  That  the  duty 
as  levied  on  the  metal  must  essentially  be  placed  on  the  ore  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  converting  this  ore  into  metal 
and  other  articles  do  not  require  as  much  protection  as  the  producers 
of  the  ore  itself.  The  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  equal  to  the  duty 
on  the  metal  itself  gives  tlie  ore  the  proper  protection  from  competi- 
tion from  low-priced  labor,  and  in  no  way  does  it  affect  the  smelting 
interests  beyond  preventing  them  from  destroving  our  business  by 
going  elsewhere  to  buy  their  ores  cheaply  and  obtaining  for  this  for- 
eign ore  and  for  their  own  profit  the  benefits  of  protection  given 
under  the  tariff  act  to  metal. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  this  tariff  act  of  1897  to 
place  a  duty  on  a  product  with  the  intention  of  enabling  foreign  low- 
priced  labor  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  fixed  by  our  protective  laws. 

The  smelters  in  the  Uiiited  States  buving  ore  from  Mexico  pur- 
chase it  on  the  basis  of  St.  IjOuis  quotations  for  metal,  but  in  fixing 
this  price  consider  the  possibilities  of  European  competition  and  pay 
for  the  ore  just  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  this  competition.  Tlio 
duty  on  spelter  in  the  United  States  enables  them  in  this  way  to 
make  a  wide  margin  of  profit,  or,  as  Mr.  Cockerill  stated  before  the 
engineer  society  in  Joplin  last  June.  "  I  am  buying  ore  in  Mexico 
because  I  can  buy  it  cheaper."  This  attitude  of  Mr.  Cockerill  ex- 
plains fully  the  position  of  all  these  smcltei-s  who  are  only  producing 
metal  and  not  making  by-products  or  manufactured  goods. 

A^ain,  these  smelting  concerns  in  the  United  States  making  oxides 
of  zinc,  particularly  tlie  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiary plants,  are  lieavv  purchasers  of  very  low-grade  zinc  ore  in 
Mexico;  such  ore  is  too  low  for  producing  sj>elter.  These  low-grade 
ores  are  bought  on  the  St.  Ijouis  quotations  at  a  low  price,  and  will 
assay  from  25  to  35  per  cent  zinc.  These  ores  are  being  brought  in 
practically  free  of  duty,  and  produce  on  the  average  500  pounds  of 
zinc  oxide  from  each  ton,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding [^^j^^tjng^^dent. 
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Oxide  of  zinc  is  protected  under  Schedule  A,  section  57,  at  1  cent 
per  {kound. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Cockerill  and  other  smeltinc  interests  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  produce  siimcicnt  ore  to  pro- 
duce the  spelter  required.  This  statement  is  not  borne  out  b^  facts, 
except  at  such  times  as  the  price  for  all  commodities  is  Kigh  on 
account  of  the  great  demand.  It  is  during  such  tiuies  as  these  that 
there  is  ^reat  activity  in  the  smelting  business,  tliat  new  works  are 
being  built,  and  the  capacity  of  the  smeltin*;  business  is  increased 
▼ery  largely.  In  times  of  depression  the  market  lxK:onieH  stagnant. 
A  general  recession  in  busings  activity  nm'ssarily  results  in  curtail- 
ment in  the  demand  for  particuar  products  and  a  consiKjucnt  decline 
in  prices.  On  tliis  curtailment  of  demand  some  smelters  must  shut 
down.  Those  not  well  managed  must  close  first  and  others  must 
reduce  their  output. 

In  1907  when  the  general  depression  swept  the  country  the  smelt- 
ing capacity  was  far  greater  than  the  deiuiuul  of  the  spelter  mar- 
ket. And,  further,  the  ore  supply  decreased,  owing  to  the  drop  in 
prices.  Mine  after  mine  closed  down,  being  unable  to  meet  the  low 
price  except  at  a  great  loss,  until  the  output  became  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  smelters  to  advance  the  price  to  secure  the 
ore  required  for  their  purposes.  And  now,  during  this  depression 
the  zinc  smelters  ask  that  ore  be  kept  on  the  free  list  so  that  they 
can  go  to  Mexico  and  obtain  their  supply  at  a  lower  price  and  grater 
prom  to  themselves  and  force  the  procfuoers  of  zinc  ore  in  this  dis- 
trict to  either  close  their  mines  or  reduce  their  wages.  One  or  the 
other  must  take  place.  If  the  smelters  can  obtain  a  free  supply  of 
ore  from  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  pro- 
duction of  Mexico  will  be  so  large  that  the  price  paid  there  will  con- 
trol the  market  in  the  United  States,  and  under  such  conditions  we 
must  accept  for  our  ore  such  proportionate  prices  as  are  paid  for 
Mexican  ores.  We  all  know  as  a  commercial  proposition  that  t!ie 
price  of  a  commodity  in  any  market  is  fixed  by  tlie  selling  price  in  the 
cheapest  market  of  large  supply. 

With  such  a  large  supply  of  ore  as  is  found  in  Mexico  it  is  evident 
that  this  district  must  meet  this  competition,  which  must  result  in  the 
lowering  of  wages  and  a  general  decrease  in  pn)duct  until  the  indus- 
try is  practically  destroyed. 

That  this  district  is  fully  capable  of  furnishing  its  proportionate 
share  of  increase  year  in  and  year  out  is  Ixtrne  out  by  the  statistics, 
and  also  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  wliom  Mr.*  Cockerill  on- 
stantly  refers  to  as  his  authority. 

By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1007,  <m  page  JK):),  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Lngalls  as  follows:  ^  In  spite  of  the  steady  di'cline  in  spel- 
ter and  ore  during  the  second^half  of  1007  and  tlie  Hiuiii<>ial  catnstro^ 
phe  of  October,  the  production  of  ore  in  the  .Tojilin  district  and  in  the 
Wisconsin  field  showed  considerai>le  incr-case.  What  might  have 
happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sctbacii  is  manifested  by  tlie 
statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1007,  whidi  show  shipments  of 
158,000  tons  from  the  Joplin  district  and  2.'i,()()()  tons  from  Wise<m- 
sin."  On  pajge  899,  in  the  same  volume.  Mr.  Ingalls  stales  that  the 
output  of  Wisconsin  is  steadily  increasing. 

It  requires  one  year  at  least  to  put  in  producin<r  ((iiiditinTi  a  zinc 
mine  in  the  Joplin  district  after  the  prospecting  has  been  (^,ne  to 
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locate  the  ore.  Tbe  good  prices  for  ore  in  1905  and  1906  stimulated 
prospecting,  and  this  resulted  in  tlio  increased  production  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1907  to  iriS.OOO  tons  ore.  New  mines  were  be- 
coming producers  wlien  the  financial  cataslroplie  of  October,  1907, 
spread  over  the  country.  This  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  mines 
and  reduction  of  the  output.  It  arrested  prospecting  and  new  min- 
ing operations  just  at  the  time  this  district  was  beginning  to  show 
itK  possibilities  of  prochtction.  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ingalls  when  he 
intimates  that  with  continued  prosperity  the  Joplin  district  would 
have  made  a  surprising  production. 

Another  source  of  ore  sup[jly  outside  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin 
districts  lies  in  the  western  bilver-lead  mining  regions.  Zinc  ore 
occurs  mixed  with  lead  ore.s.  and  so  mixed  that  it  is  a  detriment. 
Lead  ores  carrying  zinc  when  sold  to  sineltei-s  suffer  a  penalty  for 
the  zinc  contents.  The  zinc  blend  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  lead, 
and  is  difficult  of  sepanition  without  mechanical  appliances.  A 
large  concentrating  plant,  such  as  is  required  to  handle  the  mixed 
ores  of  the  silver-lead  regions,  is  expensive.  As  a  general  proposition 
the  ores  are  low  in  grade,  and  even  witlt  such  separation  of  the  zinc 
from  the  lead,  the  lead  alone  with  its  silver  contents  is  not  sufficient 
in  most  cases  to  F»ay  for  the  cost  of  separation. 

This  separation  is  not  a  pmfitable  proposition  unless  the  product 
of  zinc  so  obtained  is  salable,  and  salable  at  such  a  price  as  will  pay 
the  high  freight  rates  common  to  the  western  mountain  regions. 

All  mining  engineers  will  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of 
these  mixed  ores  throughout  the  entire  West.  Colorado  has  become 
a  large  producer  of  these  ores,  and  even  the  remote  regions  of  Colo- 
rado have  added  their  quota  to  the  production  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  San  Juan  region  is  noted  for  its  large  zinc  supply,  which  re- 
quires good  prices  for  the  mines  to  oi)erate.  Throughtuit  the  western 
regions  wages  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  dollars  per  day 
for  miners,  a  price  which  it  is  impossible  to  pay  and  compete  with 
Mexican  labor. 

To  show  the  possibilities  of  these  silver-lead  regions  the  growth  of 
tlie  industry  in  Ijcadville  is  the  best  example.  In  IHl'S,  when  zinc 
ore  was  selling  for  $27 'in  the  Joplin  district,  I>!adville  was  a  com- 
parativelv  quiet  mining  camp  and  looked  upon  as  an  exhausted  camp. 
Six  montns  later,  when  ore  m  the  Joplin  district  was  selling  for  $;)0, 
Leadville  discovered  the  vahie  of  its  zinc  dejjosits  and  took  on  re- 
newed life.  The  production  lias  increased  steadily.  In  1904  Colo- 
rado produced  94.000  tons;  in  1005.  lOo.oOO  tons;  in  1906,  114,000 
tons;  and  in  1907  Colorado  pnnlm-cd  1  Il',500  tons  of  ore,  and  made 
Leadville  a  live,  active  miniiiir  <"ity,  witii  a  great  future  before  it,  on 
account  of  the  availability  of  these  enormous  supplies  of  zinc  ore  in 
the  second  and  third  contact. 

Such  mines  as  the  Silver  Ijcdge  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colo- 
rado, of  little  value  as  producers  of  silver-lead  ores  alone,  are  now 
working  at  a  profit  with  tlie  demand  for  zinc  ores.  It  is  such  camps 
as  these  that  well  ilhistriite  the  po-sil)ilities  of  the  entire  western 
mining  country  as  a  zinc-ore  producer. 

I  beg  further  to  call  yonr  att(!utinn  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  ofticials  of  the  New  Jei  scy  Zine  Comiiany.  that  the  ore  supply  of 
the  mine  hehtnging  (o  that  comijany  in  New  Jersey  was  sufficiwt  to 
keep  up  the  present  pro<lueti(m  for  sixty  years.D,g„,,,,^Google 
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By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  it  will  be  noted  that  every 
State  m  the  West  has  become  more  or  less  zinc  producers. 

Mr.  Cockerill  states  in  his  brief  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  zinc 
ore.  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  exports  of  zinc  ore,  zinc  oxide,  and 
spelter. 


7abu  B. — Eaportt. 


zinc  OTf. 

Zlncoxlde. 

8pdt«r. 

IbM. 

2,824 

>,251 
11,7«2 
28.311 
42.062 
44.148 
-  M.733 
39,411 
36, 9U 
80,  MS 
27,720 
31^852 

IbM 

Tom. 
10, ISO 
14,246 
10, 4W 

0.  756 
22,411 

8,3M 
8.237 

1,  ^21 
10,078 

6,, ^76 
4.670 
668 

l,«f>9 
8,ffJ6 
6,343 
6,666 
4,661 
6,86a 
7,216 
8,ir.7 
11,-J)<0 
16.fi78 
18,266 

im  

IWI  

Taking  the  exports  during  the  year  1906,  which  is  the  year  quoted 
in  which  Mr.  Cockerill  states  tiiat  89.000  tons  of  ore  were  imported 
from  Mexico  uid  elsewhere,  we  find  irom  Table  £  the  exports  were 
as  follows,  diowing  the  exports  equal  te  the  imports  of  ore  in  1906 : 

Tom. 

Zinc  ore     27, 720 

Zinc  oxide,  15,678  tons,  eqalralent  to  Mexican  ore  44, 500 

Spelter,  4,670  tons,  eqalvalMit  to  Mexican  ore  irnOOO 

Total     87, 720 

This  completely  and  absolutely  refutes  his  statement  tlint  there 
would  have  Deen  a  shortage  of  metal  in  11)06  unless  the  zinc  smelters 
had  obtained  their  Mexican  supj>ly,  and  proves  conclusively  that  un- 
der active  conditions  the  mines  m  the  United  States  were  a&le  to  sup- 
ply in  that  year  all  the  ore  necessary  for  American  consumption  of 
oxide  and  metal. 

I  therefore  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  appar- 
ent shortage  of  ore,  andj  further,  that  the  increased  output  from  the 
Joplin  district,  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado  was  giving  every  practical 
proof  that  the  mines  were  rising  to  the  demands  of  the  American 
metal  market. 

As  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  so  that  the  min- 


page  916,  Mineral  Industry,  1907,  after  a  discussion  of  the  viist 
supplies  of  ore  which  have  come  to  the  front  in  Australia,  Japan, 
and^other  places,  he  states: 


The  plethora  of  raw  material  In  Mexico,  AnstrallBt  nod  other  sourcPH  Ims  an 
Important  effect  upon  the  world's  market  for  Rpelter.  for  it  bns  cut  olT  iill  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  become  any  exporter  of  spelter;  on  the  eoiitrary.  It 
la  to  be  feared  that  more  frequently  thap  iisiinl  the  iirloe  of  spelter  la  the 
United  States  will  hare  to  be  rtnliiced  in  onler  to  prevent  Importatiuns,  in  spite 
(tf  tbe  protectlTe  tariff  of  1}  cents  i>er  pound. 
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Yon  will  note  that  it  is  feared  that  spelter  must  c<Ane  down  to  pre- 
vent importations;  and  if  there  is  no  duty  on  ore  the  zinc  industry 
will  be  mMiaced  by  both  free  ore  and  importations  of  metal,  a  condi- 
tion which  would  paralyze  the  industry  of  this  section  and  destrcfy 
the  entire  zinc-mining  industry  of  the  Western  States.  How  this 
supply  of  free  ore  would  affect  the  smelters  is  evidenced  by  the  new 
C(mvention  of  German  smelters  recently  organized  to  reflate  the 
price  of  metal  in  Europe.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  product  of  Gennan  spelter  is  to  be  sold  through  the  three 
great  metal  houses  of  Germany,  viz,  the  Metal^selli^chart,  of  Frank- 
fort; Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.;  and  Aron  Hirsh  &  Son.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  convention  will  extend  to  other  zinc-producine  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  three 
of  these  firms  are  interested  in  the  zinc-smelting  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.  are  interested  in  zinc- 
smelting  plant  at  BartlesvlUe,  Okla. ;  the  Metalgesellschaft  Companv 
are  inter^ted  with  the  AmeHcan  Metal  Company  ;  and  Aron  Hilda 
£  Son  have  interests  in  the  zinc  smelting  of  the  United  States  throu^ 
their  agents  here. 

This  abundance  of  the  world's  supply  of  ore  referred  to  permits 
combination  or  an  agreement  of  the  smelts  to  regulate  price  and 
make  a  high  charge  for  treatment.  This  has  taken  place  in  Europe, 
and  would  be  repeated  here  if  zinc  ore  was  permitted  free  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

The  contention  of  those  opposed  to  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores 
fall,  since  the  statistics  given  prove  conclusively  that  the  «>st  of  pro- 
duction of  zinc  ores  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
foreign  ores;  further  that  the  evidence  given  herein  shows  that  the 
zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  can  produce  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  metal  and  that  the 
production  of  ores  is  increasing  with  the  demand  as  long  as  the  zinc 
smelters  pay  fair  prices  for  the  ore. 

To  conclude,  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to — 

(1)  The  labor  cost  in  producing  zinc  ores. 

(2J  The  comparative  cost  of  smelting. 

(3)  The  increase  in  the  supplies  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  country. 

(4)  The  abundance  of  forei^  ore  supplies. 

(5)  The  possibilities  of  decline  in  spelter  prices  due  to  these  abim- 
dant  supplies  of  foreign  ore  to  prevent  importations  of  metal  in  spite 
of  tiie  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound  on  metal. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  on  all  importations  of  zinc-bearing  ores  a  duty 
be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents. 
Yours,  truly, 

Axel  O.  Ihlseng, 
Mining  Knghicer  and  General  Manager 

Oronogo  Circle  Mining  Company. 
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STATEMEin  OF  MISS0PBI-KAHSA8  ZIHC-KINIHG  DISTRICTS  RELA- 
TIVE  TO  ZZHC  MJjnJSQt  SUBMITTED  BT  AXEL  0.  lELSEKa. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1908, 

COHMITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  !MeaN8, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  followinc  statement  of  facts  and  argument  in 
favor  of  a  specific  duty  on  all  importe<l  zinc  oifs  is  made  in  behalf 
of  the  zinc  mine  operators  and  zinc  niinei-s  of  the  Missouri-Kansas 
or  Ozark  district.  Tins  includes  the  areas  of  Jasper,  I.#tfwrence,  and 
Newton  counties.  Mo.;  southeastern  Kansas,  northeastern  Oklahoma, 
and  northwestern  Arkansas. 

The  Joplin  district  folio,  No.  148,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1907,  states  that  the  Joplin  district  is  of  the 
average  length  from  east  to  west  about  27  miles,  and  the  width 
from  north  to  south  is  17  miles,  and  that  the  area  of  the  district  is 
about  476  square  miles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  other  camps  of 
the  Ozark  district  in  addition  will  more  than  double  this  area. 

In  1850  lead  ore  was  discovered  at  Granby,  Newton  County,  Mo., 
v>^  has  been  mined  there  since  that  date.  Zinc  ore  was  found  with 
the  lead  ore,  but  was  cast  aside  as  valueless. 

Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Volume  VI  (published  in  1804),  at 
pages  7  and  8  of  preface,  declares  that  the  mming  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
Ozark  district  began  about  1874;  that  the  production  grew  rapidly 
from  the  beginning;  that  the  total  output  then  nearly  equaled  U»e 
combined  total  productions  of  all  other  States  in  the  Union,  amount- 
ing to  about  1,200.000  tons  of  zinc  ore.  equivalent  to  nearly  500,000 
tnns  of  metal,  of  the  value  of  $50,000,000.  The  annual  production 
of  zinc  ore  then  was  considerably  over  100,000  tons. 

In  advance  sheets  from  Volume  X,  Missf)uri  Bureau  of  Geology 
and  Mines,  by  Dr.  £.  R.  Buckley,  director  and  state  geologist  (pub- 
lished November  1, 1907),  at  page  3,  it  is  said: 

The  world's  production  of  fiwlter  In  inoo  nnionnted  to  776,871  tonn;  of  this 
amotint  the  United  States  produt-cd  2i:t.770  tone,  or  29  iter  cent  of  the  total. 
Of  the  total  production  In  the  United  States  tlie  Oznrk  region,  comprtfllnfc  parts 
of  Mtssoart,  Kansas,  Arknnfvis,  and  Inilian  Territory,  fiirnlsbed  13G,0r>1  tonB, 
or  60.6  per  cent.  MissouTl  alone  produced  r<.S  iwr  cent,  or  ncnrly  17  per  cent  of 
the  world's  output. 

In  1906  the  United  States  producoii  347.(!r.."i  tons  of  plK  lend.  During  the 
same  year  the  Ozark  region  produced  IIH.IOT  Ions,  or  32.r>  per  cent  of  the  total; 
of  this  amount  Missouri  produced  111,075  tons,  or  31.9  |>er  cent. 

In  flie  production  of  zIdc  Missouri  ranks  flrst :  in  tlie  proflnction  of  lead 
Missunri  ranks  second,  being  surpassed  only  by  Idaho.  In  the  cnn)l)Ined  pro- 
duction of  lend  and  zinc  the  output  of  Missouri  is  greater  than  tlint  of  Idaho, 
the  next  State  In  prodii'-tlnu,  by  123,7;W  t<ius.  In  otlier  wonls.  the  combined 
output  of  lend  and  zluc  from  Missouri  is  more  than  doulile  that  of  Idaho  and 
nearly  equals  the  combined  output  of  Idaho,  Golorad<\  and  Utah,  the  three 
States  ranking  next  to  Missouri  in  production. 

In  1906  and  1907  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  shafts  being  oper- 
ated in  the  southwestern  Missouri  lead  and  zinc  district. 

At  page  4  it  is  said: 

Not  only  does  the  Ozark  region  excel  In  the  production  of  lend  and  zinc,  but 
she  also  excels  In  quality  of  ores  and  metals  producetl  tbrn>fr(iiii.  Tlie  zinc 
blende  mined  In  this  region  hovers  constantly  about  the  fiO  per  cent  umrk, 
while  the  galena  seldom  assays  less  than  SO  per  cent  metallic  lead.  Miss(mri 
■oft  pig  lead  Is  known  the  world  over  as  t>elng  of  superior  qualfty^^  i 
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But  the  advance  statement  of  the  United  States  G^loffical  Surrey 
for  1907  on  "  Production  of  lead  "  shows  that  the  leaa  production 
of  Missouri  increased  in  li>07  over  the  1906  production  by  11,780 
tons,  and  exceeded  the  1907  Idaho  production  by  10,280  tons.  Urns 
placing  Missouri  in  first  place  in  point  of  lead  production. 

In  tne  early  davs  of  zinc  mining  only  the  very  rich  "  pockets  "  of 
ore  were  mined.  It  is  of  record  that  the  Hattoo  lot  (200  feet  square) 

ftroduocd  over  $:i00.000  worth  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.    Half  of  two 
ots  on  the  famous  Victor  Mining  Company's  land  produced  $275,000 
worth  of  zinc  ore.  The  Pnxton  land  in  Joplin,  covering  several  lots, 

{ffoduced  from  1877  to  18!)3,  inclui^ive,  $030,000  worth  of  ore,  mainly 
ead.  These,  of  course,  were  among  the  largest  yields,  but  many 
others  approximated  theni  and  a  large  numwr  of  properties  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  acre;  and  these  returns  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  were  made  during  the  days  of  crude 
mining  methods  and  very  low  ore  prices.  Thirty  years  ago  the  horse 
"hoister"  raised  the  rich  ore  from  these  shallow  "pockets"  and 
hand  jigs,  operated  by  men,  cleaned  the  ore  and  separated  the  zinc 
concentrates  from  the  gangue. 

As  these  shallow  pockets  became  exhausted  it  was  necessary  to 
mine  deeper  than  50  to  75  feet ;  and  with  deeper  mining  was  intro- 
duced the  steam  plant,  with  pumps  and  concentrating  mills  of  75  to 
100  tons  capacity  per  ten-hour  shift  The  av^^ge  £ptfa  of  mining 
during  this  period  was  about  150  feet. 

During  the  past  few  years,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
deposits  of  very  rich  ore,  the  industry  has  come  to  depend  largely 
for  its  supply  of  ore  upon  the  leaner  but  more  extensive  and  de- 
pendable "  sheet  ground  "  deposits.  With  the  good  prices  for  zinc 
concentrates  prevalent  during  1905  and  190G,  the  influence  of  which 
caused  the  development  of  many  mines  in  these  lean  deposits,  ore 
containing  as  little  as  4  per  cent  zinc  blende  can  be  profltably  mined. 

The  plant  and  equipment  required  for  the  economical  mining  and 
milling  of  these  ores  is  large  and  elaborate.  The  mills  and  tlie  sur- 
face plant  to-day  vary  in  capacity  from  250  tons  to  500  tons  per  ten- 
hour  day  and  cost  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  while  ten  years  ago  a  75 
or  100  ton  mill  costins:  from  $fi.000  to  $10,000  was  the  up-to-date 
structure.  The  cost  or  prnsi>ecting,  sinkifag  shafts,  and  developing 
the  underground  workings  is  usually  alx)ut  as  much  as  the  milling 
plant,  bringing  the  cost  of  a  mine,  in  condition  to  operate  profitably, 
up  to  from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 

With  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  prospecting  and 
developing  bv  experienced  operators,  many  failures  are  recorded. 
The  business  is  correspondinjrly  hazardous;  and  as  the  life  of  the 
mines  is  short  (five  years  at  most)  a  very  large  percentage  of  profit 
must  be  derived  for  this  short  time  to  jusitify  uie  risk  andexpense  of 
such  undertikinffs. 

In  proof  of  these  facts  we  quote  at  some  length  from  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  190C,  at  page  470,  which  says  of  the 
Joplin,  or  southwest  Missouri,  district: 

The  Inereiisod  iirrxliielion  In  1000  was  the  result  of  several  factors,  prtmarlly 
BtronR  deniiimi  nntl  liiirli  pricps;  secondarily,  the  development  of  new  ore  bodies, 
Imimiveiiu'iit  iir  iiilUiny  pniciice.  a  sifriiiflcnnt  Increase  In  mill- capacity,  and  an 
extension  of  utilization  »f  luilnrnl  rrs. 

'I'he  exiPiHisioi)  of  pHKliictive  ;;ronn(l  hi  Missouri  has  been  by  Roving 
extensive  "Klieet"  deiioslts,  eEi>ceinlly  In  the  Webb  Ci^^  0^n^^-^^]^rter- 
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Tllle  area;  by  discovering  "sheet"  det>08its  at  greater  depths  than  hilherto 
knomi;  and  by  making  a  oew  deep  record  iit  Auroni  by  fliidinc  ore  at  30(i  feet. 
Drilling  has  located  many  other  new  bodies,  lucUKliiig  iniiK>rtnnt  discoveries 
Bontb  and  southeast  of  Joplln,  In  the  Granby  area.  These  newly  proved  deeper 
deposits  have  not  bera  sufflclnitly  explored  as  yet  to  determine  their  extent  or 
richness.  .The  main  Increase  In  production  were  by  Alba-Xeck  City,  which  sup- 
plied about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  gnin  in  mining  la  Mls^jurl,  and 
by  Oronogo,  which  contributed  about  one-sixth  of  that  increase.  Webb  Cl^ 
and  Cartervllle,  In  which  the  largest  extentiioQ  of  productive  ground  wag  made, 
a  little  more  than  held  their  own,  and  Joplln  fell  off  1,74U  tons. 

These  important  dlBCorerlea  and  reserves  have  led  to  a  notable  Increase  In 
capacity  and  number  of  mills.  Thus  while  a  lCH)-ton  mill  was  ouly  recently  re- 
garded as  the  limit  of  capacity,  now  mills  of  200  to  300  tons  caiwcity  are  not 
ODcommou,  and  the  American  Ktnc,  Lead  and  Smelting  Company  has  four  new 
600-ton  mills,  and  the  Underwriters  I^nd  Company  Is  oiwratliig  a  mill  of  1,000 
tons  capacity  (reported  to  be  the  largest  zinc  mill  in  the  world),  equipped  with 
the  moat  complete  labor-saving  devices  and  according  to  best  moilern  milling 
practice.  Larger,  heavier,  and  Improved  milling  machinery  is  beiug  generally 
adopted.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  milling  improvements,  a  gain  of  from  5  to 
7  per  cent  In  extraction  is  reported. 

These  factors,  together  with  increased  utilization  of  natural  gas,  have  brought 
about  a  sigalflcant  decrease  In  coaL  On  the  other  band,  this  gain  has  been 
nearly  balanced  by  a  considerable  rise  In  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  certain  flui>* 
plies.  Thua  "drill  mnners"  now  recelx-e  93  iter  eight  hours,  muckers  $2.G0  per 
eight  hours,  Jig  men  $3JiO  to  $4  fbr  ten  hours,  and  surface  laborers  ^.50  for  ten 
hours. 

Based  on  the  record  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  above  mentionpd,  we 
present  the  following  tabulation  of  developed  mining  propositions  in 
the  three  counties  of  Jasper,  lAwrence,  and  Newton,  Mo.,  for  1906 
and  1907: 


Mines  equipped  with  power  concoitratlng  plants    (530 

Mines  equipped  with  hand  Jigs     _  14 

Tailing  mills        _.  4 

GniBtom  mills    __    4 

Shafts  in  ore        102 

Prospects;  no  concentrating  plants.    _  88 


Including  the  mines  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  in  the  entire  Missouri-Kanstis  mining  district 
over  600  mines  equipped  with  power  concentrating  plants.  These 
mines  are  not  controlled  or  operated  by  a  pool,  trust,  or  combination. 
Probably  over  90  per  cent  of  .tliem  are  owned  by  individual  0i)emtor3 
and  distinct  corporations. 

Within  thirty  years  this  district  has  grown  and  developed  through 
individual  pluck  and  energy.  It  has  always  l>een  essentially  a  "  poor 
man^s  "  country.  There  is  no  lalwr  union  among  the  miners  of  this 
district,  nor  ^s  foreign  labor  employed.  The  miners  and  laborers  of 
the  entire  district  are  strictly  American  and  live  according  to  Ameri- 
can ideals;  many  of  them  own  their  own  homos.  A  church  is  in 
every  mining  camp.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools.  Elec- 
tric railway  and  telephone  service  reach  all  the  camps  and  connect 
them  with  distant  points.    Daily  mail  service  is  .supplied. 

In  fine,  the  average  miner  knows  something  about  politics  and  the 
world-wide  events  of  the  day.  Many  former  miners,  who  found  good 
prospects  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  have  sold  the  same  at  a  good 
profit  and  have  attained  positions  of  responsibility  and  affluence  in 
the  district  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  remain  with  us  and 
support  the  district  with  their  money  and  their  influence. 
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With  the  iinmenst*  growth  of  this  district  within  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  metropolitan  cities  nppregating  over  100.000  iiihah- 
itantfj,  containing  light,  heat,  and  power  pTunts.  paved  streets,  sewer- 
age and  water  systems;  in  fine,  ail  the  mo<Iprn  conveniences  which 
make  life  worth  living. 

Joplin  contains  one  of  the  Bnoly  equipped  hotels  of  the  country. 
And  Jasper  County,  with  more  than  lOO.UUO  people  in  1907,  shipped 
$20,250,000  of  surplus''  product,  more  than  half  of  which  came 
from  her  mines  and  quarries. 

As  showing  the  great  development  and  immense  value  of  produc- 
tion of  the  Joplin  district  withm  the  last  thirty-five  years,  Tables  C, 
D,  and  E  of  the  appendix  prove  the  following: 


Production  of  sine  ore,  1873-1S04  _  $2ft.520.727 

ProdHcHoii  ot  Bine  and  lend  ore,  is!>r>  isini   _  __   30.  m,  760 

Production  of  line  ore,  liiUO  to  date.      si  0H4. 563 

Production  of  lead  ore,  1900  to  diite     17, 679, 700 


Total      ir»7,  379,758 


In  1906  the  Missouri -Kansas  district  produced  30.81  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  of  all  grades  mined  in  the  United  States, 
and  68.1U  per  cent  of  the  spelter  derived  from  United  States  ores. 

In  1907  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  produced  31.74  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  oi*es  of  all  grades  mined  in  the  United  States, 
and  70.75  per  cent  of  the  spelter  derived  from  I7nited  States  ores. 

Now  contrast  the  conditions  of  Mexican  mines  and  the  status  of 
the  Mexican  miner. 

The  social  and  domestic  condition  of  Mexican  miners  is  extremely 
low.  The  average  man,  with  his  family,  lives  in  a  one-room  shack, 
mud  house,  stone  hut,  or  dugout  along  some  bank. 

The  meals  are  of  goat  meat,  tortillas,  boiled  pumpkin,  beans,  and 
coffee.  Stoves  are  lound  onlv  in  the  better  houses.  The  laborer's 
meal  is  cooked  over  a  little  fire  between  stones.  At  meal  time  the 
family  squats  around  the  fire;  at  night  all  huddle  in  blankets  on  the 
floor.  This  is  the  condition  in  every  camp.  The  high-priced  labor 
alone  affords  ordinary  menls  and  sleeps  on  cots. 

Comparing  Mexican  living;  conditions  with  the  same  conditions 
in  the  JopUn  district,  hereinlxjfore  described,  the  comparison  of 
wages  paid  to  Mexican  miners  and  Joplin  miners,  as  scheduled 
below,  is  interesting: 


Shift  b<)ss  

Piiniji  miin  

Drill  men  

Drill  hplpiTS  

Shoveii'rs  

Hoist  men  

Englnoer  

Jig  men  

Crusher  feoler. 

Laborprs  

Blseksmltb  


nnii]  value 
of  MrxlrnD 

Usual  JopUn 

wages. 

wages. 

•I. 43-12. 60 

t4.0O-$5.OO 

.8.V  1. 10 

a.oo-  4.00 

.2^  l.fiO 

8.00 

t.76 

Z.GO 

.SO 

S.SD-  6.00 

1.60 

S.GO-  8.00 

1.00 

S.50-  S.fi0 

.75-  l.GO 

8.00-  6.00 

.75-  1.60 

2.60 

.lb-  .60 

2.00 

1.60 

S.60-  S.60 
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The  importations  of  zinc  ore  from  Mexico  consist  of  (1)  calamine 
or  silicate  of  zinc;  (2)  carbonate  of  zinc;  (3)  mixed  ^cate  and  car- 
bonate of  zinc;  (4)  blende,  both  black  and  rosin. 

1.  Calamine  or  silicate  of  zinc  is  mined  in  two  places.  The  prin- 
cipal mine  producing  this  is  at  Charcos,  near  San  Luis  Potosi. 
This  mine  contains  enormous  quantities  of  ore,  grading  from  25  to 
35  per  cent  zinc  contents,  scattered  through  the  hill  or  small  moim- 
tain  and  extending  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  production  has 
been  large. 

2.  The  carbonates  and  mixed  carbonates  occur  as  far  south  as  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  from  Zacatecas  to  Chihuahua  on  the  western  bound- 
ary. They  vary  in  percentage  from  25  to  45  per  cent.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  mixed  ores  is  incalculable;  the  ore  is  found  easily, 
and  the  only  deposits  worked  are  within  40  miles  of  a  railroad. 
These  ores  are  the  great  sources  of  supply  now  in  Mexico  for  pro- 
ducing cheap  spelter  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in  massive 
pockets  and  solid  sheets.  They  are  frequently  very  extensive,  as  in 
the  mines  of  St.  Eulalia  near  Chihuahua. 

3.  The  blendes  are  rosin  blende  in  Xeuvo  Leon,  mixed  lead  and 
zinc  ores  at  Vallecillo,  and  the  black  blende  associated  with  silver  ores. 
Probably  the  most  extensive  body  of  blende  yet  found  in  Mexico  is 
now  mined  at  Minanca  by  the  Calera  Alining  Company.  The  ship- 
ments aggregate  1,000  tons  monthly. 

Zinc  ore  bodies  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing camps: 

1.  Near  Picachos  on  K.  C,  M  &  O.  R.  R.,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  less  than  100  miles  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  Texas 
border.    Produces  mainly  carbonate  ores. 

2.  Santa  Eulalia  camp,  near  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  produces  car- 
bonate ore  exclusively. 

3.  Near  San  Ysidro,  in  west  central  part  of  the  State,  on  Chihua- 
hua and  Pacific  Railroad,  produces  sulphide  ores. 

4.  The  Almoloya  camp,  the  Parral  camp,  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
district,  in  southern  part  of  the  State,  Almoloya  produces  carbonate 
and  silicate  ores.   Parral  and  Santa  Barbara  produce  sulphides  only. 

A  conservative  estimate  allows  a  summary  of  at  least  a  million 
tons  of  crude  zinc  ore,  more  or  less  well  exposed,  in  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. 

Near  Picachos  there  are  50,000  tons;  in  Santa  Eulalia,  100,000 
tons;  near  San  Ysidro,  200,000  tons;  at  Almoloya,  50,000  tons;  and 
around  Parral  and  Santa  Barbara,  COO.OOO  tons. 

Regarding  mine  development,  all  possible  conditions  are  present 
Some  are  reached  by  the  simplest  tunnel  adits,  the  ore  being  found  at 


down,  shoveled  or  run  through  chutes  into  the  mine  cars,  and  pushed 
to  the  open. 

In  other  mines  the  ore  is  found  at  moderate  depths  from  100  to  400 
feet;  this  ore  is  reached  by  shaft 

The  carbonate  ores  and  silicate  ores  require  the  merest  hand  sort- 
ingor  none  at  all. 

The  sulphide  ores  present  difficult  and  complex  milling  problems. 

Formerly  zinc  has  oeen  a  detriment  in  all  sulphide  ores,  which  were 
valued  for  their  silver-lead  content 


broken 
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The  art  of  separating  and  utilizing  this  zinc  content  is  now  in  full 
development.  From  a  detriment  it  is  now  a  valuable  product. 

Reports  from  fliese  mines  are  condensed  as  follows,  showing  ore 
deposits  and  showing  low  costs  of  mine  o{)erating: 

Santo  Domingo  mine,  o|>erated  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company, 
and  El  Potosi  mine,  operated  by  El  Potosi  Mining  Company ;  prac- 
tically same  company  and  the  same  ore  body ;  IG  miles  east  of  Chi- 
huahua; two  narrow-gauge  roads  connect  with  Mexican  Central  at 
Chihuahua;  ore  carbonate  exclusively;  not  being  worked  to  capacity; 
production  about  300  tons  lead-silver  ore,  and  about  120  tons  car- 
bonate zinc  daily ;  shipped  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company  Septem- 
bei^tober  20, 1»0S,  2,725  tons,  34  per  cent;  shipped  by  Potosi  Min- 
ing Company,  May-October  20,  1908,  9,3G9.5  tons,  38  per  cent;  per- 
centage as  designated  by  shippers.  Carbonate  ore  was  nncoT^ed  in 
developing  silver  mines.  Is  broken  down,  hoisted,  and  shipped  with- 
out sorting.  Heavy  hoisting  machinery  to  handle  large  producti(»i; 
mine  dry;  no  pumping  or  timbering.  Exposed  200,000  tons;  rent 
shelter  to  miners;  company  store. 

Mining  and  transportation  to  Chihuahua  1 —  $4.00 

Freight  from  Chihuahua  to  Kanaaa  smelters  .  6.67 

Total  cost  at  smelter   0.6T 

Calera  mine,  6  miles  from  San  Ysidro,  a  station  on  the  C.  &  P. 
B.  B.,  connected  by  private  narrow-^uge  road;  ore  sulphides  will 
run  nearly  50  per  cent  concentrates;  is  producing  about  30  tons  zinc 
sulphide,  45  per  cent  metal,  and  15  tons  silver-lead  concentrates  per 
day;  not  worked  to  capacity;  large  amount  of  ore  piled  up  ready 
for  milling;  ore  body  reached  by  adit  near  foot  of  hill ;  shaft  for 
future  use;  100-ton  mill  recentlv  constructed;  dry  separation:  ore 
delivered  to  mill  in  1,000-pouna  cars;  man  or  mule  power;  hand 
drilling  by  contract,  12^  cents  per  foot;  mining  chief  labcn:  cost 


Exposed  200,000  tons. 

Ton. 

Cost  milling  and  mining   fC  60 

Freight  to  Chihuahua   2. 60 

rrelRht  \o  El  Paso       X.72 

Freight  to  Kansas  smeltera   8. 86 


Total  cost  at  smelter  13.67 


Jose  Lago  mine,  4  miles  to  Picachos,  on  Kansas  City,  Mexico  Orient 
Railroad,  less  than  100  miles  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  Texas 
border,  to  which  railroad  is  now  being  built;  when  railroad  is  com- 
pleted it  will  be  more  favorably  situated  for  shipping  to  United 
States  than  any  mine  in  Mexico.  At  present  ore  is  frei^ted  4  miles 
and  shipped  via  Chihuahua;  ore  carbonate  and  sulphide  zinc,  the 
latter  not  mined  at  present;  carbonate  lead  free  45  per  cent  metallic 
contents.  Ore  is  broken  down ;  run  to  open,  hand  sorted,  and  loaded 
into  freight  wagons;  no  power  is  used;  practically  the  only  cmt  is  for 
labor.  Ore  exposed,  50,000  tons. 


Cost  mining  and  sorting  .,.  — ,— ,— —  — .. . . .  $8. 75 

Hauling   1.00 

Freight  to  Kansas  ameltery   7.0T 


Total  coat  U.tt 
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Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Januury  4,  1908,  pa^  69,  says 
thatme  zinc  properties  in  the  Monterey  district  and  in  Chihuahua 
have  attractea  su<^  attention  during  liK)7,  that  the  ores  offered  for 
sale  vere  su^ent  to  maintain  sei)arate  agencies  of  five  different 
smelting  cwi^nies  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year,  and  skip- 
ments  out  of  Chihuahua  over  the  Mexican  Central  were  r^;ular  until 
arrested  by  the  freight  congestion  in  tlie  late  summer. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  September  SO,  1008,  at  page  640, 
says  that  the  Calera  mine  had  closed  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of 
6,000  tons  of  zinc  ore  to  the  works  of  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical 
Companr  at  lola,  Kans.,  and  that  the  present  output  consists  of  about 
4  cars  ot  concentrates  weekly. 


Sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende;  zinc  sulphide,  containing  sulphur  33 
per  cent  and  zinc  67  per  cent.  This  ore  forms  the  cliief  production  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 
Smithsonite,  or  zinc  carbonate,  containing  metallic  %inc  52  per  cent. 
It  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  zinc.  It  occurs  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  the  silicates,  together  with  wliich  it  is  ex- 
ttmsively  employed  for  the  production  of  spelter." 

"  Calamine  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  the  carbonate  of 
zinc,  although  they  differ  matorially  from  one  another  in  both  chem- 
ical  and  physical  characteristics."  Is  a  hydrous-silicate  of  zinc  Can- 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  calamine  (free  of  duty  under  paragraph 
614  of  the  Dinglejr  bill)  is  a  very  importiint  ore  of  zinc  The  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  and  Judge  Burns,  in  the  ciiruit  court  of  the 
ITnited  States,  southern  district  of  Texas,  have  ruled  that  calamine 
includes  both  the  carbonates  and  both  the  silicates  of  zinc.  But  the 
definitions  above  given  are  taken  from  Dana,  the  recognized  Ameri- 
can  authority,  and  from  other  standard  works  on  mineralogy. 

As  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc  exists  in  such  immense  deposits 
in  Mexico,  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  Con&ress  in  drafting  the  new 
tariff  bill  will  strike  calamine  from  the  free  list  and  make  it  dutiable 
as  a  zinc  ore. 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  place  upon  all  zinc  ores,  including  calamine, 
a  duly  of  1^  cents  per  pound  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore. 
TTiis  means  that  a  40  per  cent  ore  would  pay  a  duty  of  $12  per  ton; 
a  60  per  cent  ore  a  duty  of  $15  per  ton;  and  a  GO  per  cent  ore  a  duty 
of  $18. 

Such  duty  is  perfectly  defensible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domes- 
ticjproducer  of  zinc  ore.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cockorill,  who  is  a  Inrfjc  smelter 
in  Kansas  of  both  Mexican  and  Joplin  ores,  in  Juno,  lOOS.  in  a  ppeech 
at  Joplin,  admitted  that  Joplin  could  not  pro<luce  ore  for  less  than 
$40  per  ton ;  and  charitably  invited  all  Joplin  mines  to  stop  operations 
until  the  spelter  market  would  warrant  the  payment  of  tlie  price. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  continue  to  import  ilexican  ore  to  keep 
has  smelteries  running.  He  also  admitted  thiit  witii  spelter  at  $5  in 
the  St.  Louis  market  he  could  procure  f.  o.  1>.  the  Kansas  smeltery 
Mexican  ore  for  $18  per  ton.  This  Mexican  ore  averages  about  40  per 
oent  metallio  oont«at& 
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Now,  $18,  40  per  cent  ilcxicnn  ore  niiikes  the  GO  per  cent  Joplin 
ore  worth  $27  per  ton.  witlioiit  any  protection  of  tariff  duty;  but  1^ 
cents  duty  as  proposed  would  require  Mr.  Cockerill  to  pay  $27  per 
ton  for  his  Mexican  ore;  and  raise  the  price  of  Joplin  ore  to $15. 

Cockerill  admits,  and  the  Knf;ineering  and  Mining  Journal  (see  Ap- 
pendix F)  says,  that  the  Joplin  price  of  ore  must  be  maintained  at 
$40  per  ton  to  sliow  a  profit  to  the  operator.  The  tabulation  of  min- 
ing costs  (see  Appendix  F)  shows  practically  the  same  conclusion. 

ABGUMENT. 

The  zinc-ore  producers  of  the  United  States  ask  for  a  duty  of  1| 
cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  contents  of  all  zinc  ores,  and,  in  doing 
so,  feel  that  they  need  and  should  have  this  duty  to  protect  them 
a^inst  foreign  unportationK.  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid  down  at  the 
Kansas  smelters  at  $11.8:2  per  ton,  actual  cost  for  40  per  cent  ore 
(Appendix,  Table  I!),  This  would  make  the  cost  of  60  per  cent  ore 
(which  is  the  standard  grade  for  the  Joplin  district)  $17.73  per  ton. 
A  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed,  on  (10  per  cent  ore  would 
be  $18  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  ^;.'i.').73  per  ton  for  Mexican  ore  at  Kansas 
smelters,  while  the  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  under  normal  couditions, 
costs  $37.78  per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  which  includes  royalty  and 
amortization  charge. 

The  Mexicans  hare,  practically  and  comparatively,  no  capital 
invested  in  equipment  and  development  in  most  of  the  mines;  it  is 
simply  a  quarrying  proposition  (see  Appendix  A,  exhibits  2,  3,  4,  and 
6)  and  hauling  the  ore  to  the  railroads  and  loading  on  cars  for  ship- 
ment; while  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  the  average  investment  is 
about  $37,000  per  i)lant  (see  Ai>pendix  (j).  Labor  cost  in  Jlexico  is 
about  $2  per  ton  (Appendix  II).  I^abor  cost  in  the  Mis.souri- Kansas 
district  is  $17.02  [xt  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  or  a  difference  of  $15.02 
per  ton  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  ore.  Total  average  cost,  including 
supplies  and  loading  on  cars  in  Mexico,  is  $-{^.01  per  ton;  in  Missouri- 
Kansas  district  the  average  cost,  including  supplies,  is  $28.02  per  ton, 
or  a  difference  in  favor  of  Mexican  ore  of  $23.71  per  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freifjht  on  Mexican  ore  is  $G.91  per  ton,  while  loading 
and  freight  on  Joplin  ore  is  about  $1.20  per  ton.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Joplin  ore  is  $r».71,  which  makes  $18  per  ton  in  favor  of 
the  Mexican  ore.  Hut  since  it  takes  one  and  one-half  (IJ)  tons  of 
Mexican  ore  to  equal  1  ton  of  Joplin  ore.  there  should  i»e  deducted 
from  the  $18  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  laying  Mexican  ore  down 
at  the  smelter,  which  is  $.').91  leaving  $12.00  in  ftivor  of  the  Mexican 
ore,  to  which  should  Iw  added  royalty  and  amortization  cost  of  $9.16 
per  ton  (see  Appendix  F).  or  a  total  of  $21.25  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  product  inn  of  a  ton  of  Missouri-Kansas  and  Mexican  ore. 
Against  this  dillcreuce  we  ask  for  at  least  a  tariff  duty  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  which  would  be  $18  per  ton  on  60  per 
cent  ore. 

In  accordance  with  those  views,  we  ask  that  calamine,  paragraph  514 
of  Dingley  bill,  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  and  paragraph  181  of 
said  bill  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Lead-boiiriiig  nrc  of  all  kimlj^.  1*  cvnxa  imt  ixiiiiid  on  the  lead  contained 
therein;  ziiic-bfnriiiff  ore  of  all  kiiidn,  1*  cents  per  pound  on  -the  zinc  contained 
therein :  I'mvi'lvd.  Tlint  .ill  orea  ini|H)rted  which  contain  both^4ead  and  sine 
Bball  pay  1^  cents  )H-r  pound  on  the  load  contained  theii$lB«da^ii]Ikt[)nL<&nts 
per  pound  on  tlie  zinc  contained  therein:  And  provided  further,  Tba't  on  all 
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importations  of  letid-t)o<irli)f;  on^s  and  of  zinc-lK'iiriiig  ores  the  duties  slinll  be 
estimated  at  tbe  jtort  of  entry  and  a  bond  ;:lvfii  tii  double  tlie  amount  of  such 
estimated  duties  for  the  tiunfixirtutiim  of  the  ores  by  (tmimon  cnrriera,  bouded 
for  tbe  tninsiKtrtatlon  of  nr>iirHi»ted  or  unn)i|)ralsed  merchandise,  to  properly 
equipped  sampling  or  smelthiK  establishments,  whether  designated  as  bonded 
warehouaes  or  otherwise.  Ou  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  ores  at  sucb  establiabuaents 
tliey  shall  be  snmpled  according  to  commorclnl  methods  under  the  ati|)ervlsIon 
of  government  offlcers,  who  shall  be  stiilioned  iit  such  establlsbnients.  and  who 
stutU  submit  the  saiuiites  tbus  obtained  to  a  t^overnment  assuyer,  designated  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  who  shall  make  a  proper  assay  of  tbe  sample, 
and  report  the  results  to  the  prai>er  custom  otlicers,  and  tbe  Imixirt  entries 
shall  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  In  case  of  ores  that  shall  be  removed  to  a 
bonded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exjtortatlon  as  providetl  by  law.  And  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

A. 

The  following  affidavits  appear  as  pnrt  of  the  record  in  case  of 
United  States,  appellant,  v.  C.  G.  Brewster,  appellee,  in  United 
States  circuit  court,  southern  di.strict  of  Texas,  Laredo  division  (C.  L. 
No.  27),  and  appear  at  pages  301  to  305,  inclusive,  of  the  printed 
record  on  file  in  said  cause : 

Exhibit  I. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Mexico  J  ss : 
William  II.  Robertson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  eight  cars 
of  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  port  of  I^an'do,  Te.x.,  on  or  about  April 
14,  1906,  ex  cars  Nos.  64795,  86131,  28076,  15779,  IS.inO.  2341,  2465, 
and  431.  for  account  of  the  Cockcrill  Zinc  Company,  of  Nevada.  Mo., 
was  taken  from  the  Mexico  Ixjad  Company's  mine  in  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Ijeon.  Mexico,  and  that  the  calamine  ore  entcrc^d  at  the  afore- 
said port  of  Laredo  on  or  about  March  15,  190(5,  for  account  of  the 
said  Cockerill  Zinc  Company^  ex  car  No.  17110,  was  taken  from  the 
San  Juan  mine,  in  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Nuevo 
Jjeon,  Mexico,  and  further  that  the  calamine  oi-e  enton^d  at  the  afore- 
said port  for  the  aforesaid  company  on  or  about  ilarch  3,  1906,  ex 
car  No.  15606,  was  taken  from  the  Bispham  and  Mondav  mine,  in  the 
district  of  Montanas,  State  of  Nuevo  I-^on,  Mexico,  and  further  that 
the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  aforesaid  port  by  the  nforesaid  com- 
pany on  or  abo\it  April  6,  1906.  ex  car  No.  HISS!),  was  taken  from 
the  La  Joya  Sabinen.se  mine,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and 
all  this  is  stated  of  his  own  knowledge. 

William  H.  Robertson. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  Septentlwr,  1906. 
[seal.]   ,  Phillip  C.  ITanna. 

Consnl-General  of  the  United  States, 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  affixed.) 
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Kxiiimr  li.. 

G0MSTTI.ATE-6ENERAL  OF  TUE  United  States,  Monteret/ Mexico, 
Montereyj  Republic  of  Mexico,  »»: 

Seftehbeb  12,  1906. 

T.  H.  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  savs  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  Mexican  Lead  Company's  mines  m  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  ship- 
ment is  as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  A/terwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

T.  PL  Brown. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Philup  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-Oeneral  of  the  United  8tate$* 
($2  consular  service  stamp  affixed.) 


ExHiBTr  3. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monteret,  Mexico, 

Monterey,  Republic  of  Mexico,  m; 

Septeuber  12,  1906. 

George  B.  Bispham,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with 
and  has  seen  tiie  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  pkced  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
Bispnam  and  Monday  mines  in  the  district  of  Montanas,  State  of 
Kuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore 
for  shipment  is  as  follows : 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of 
the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  bla^^ted  out  with  the  ore 
is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a  con- 
venient size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad,  when 
it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

Geo.  R.  BxsPHAUi 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-Oeneral  of  the  United  Staten, 
($2  consular-service  stamp  affixed.) 
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Exhibit  4. 

GoNSnLATE-GsNERAt.  OF  THB  ITinTBD  StaTES,  MoNTBRBT,  MeZIOO, 

Monterey,  RepuhUc  of  MeaticOy  at: 

Seftbubkr  12,  1906. 

E.  M.  Nolan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  arid  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  San  Juan  mine,  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  iot 
shipment  is  as  fellows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits,  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  mav  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  fw  shipment. 

E.  M.  KouN. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[SBAi..]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Consvl-Oen^'ral  of  the  United  States, 
(Two  $1  consular-service  stamps  affixed.) 


Exhibit  0. 

GOKBtJX^Te-GENERAL  OF  THE  UnITBD   StATES,  MonTERBT,  MeXIOO, 

Republic  of  Mexico^  88: 
William  H.  Robertson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar 
with  and  has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and 
made  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
at  the  La  Joya  Sabinense' mine,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  I^oii.  Mex- 
ico, and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  sliipment  is 
as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blapt<'d  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be,  by  accident,  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Aherwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
where  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

William  11.  RonERTSON. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Piiiixip  (\  TIanna, 

Consul-Oenrral  of  the  United  States. 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  affixed.) 
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B. 

Production  of  zinc  ore  iu  the  United  Btatet, 
[la  tons  of  3,000  poandi.] 


State. 


Arkfnpas  •     

Oolorsdo  *    

Idaho    „_   

K«Dtuc]cT    —  

UlMl88lppI-Kan<at>   'aTS.iiW 

Montana    

Nevada       

New  Hpxfeo   -   

Now  Jersey   

Oklahoma....   ^.  

Utah  — „  ., 

Wlsronnln  •  •     

Othera  _  


Total. 


1901. 

IWfi. 

isos. 

U07. 

i.sinn 

i.-m 

4.?on 

4.*0e8 

106. '-(Kl 

ii4.nno 

14£..^10 

N  il. 

1 .700 

2,150 

11,847 

4H 

97.'. 

i.ote 

'273, 2;« 

'avs.rioo 

1SD.2H0 

aOT.lM 

Nil. 

2.noo 

4.«» 

1.218 

Nil. 

Nil. 

7,060 

4,S«3 

S1,0«0 

17.800 

90.000 

4.281 

'aso.o-js 

301.829 

404.600 

366.no 

3.2M 

Nil. 

0,265 

10,700 

S.043 

10.300 

42.130 

ss,<ni 

'S.S00 

i.ta 

90S, 176 

908.931 

•  I'artly  oHtimated. 

•  Estimated. 

•  Report  of  ntale  (rpoloirtfit ;  criidp  ore. 

'  I'rodncts  of  Joplln  diKlrlct.  plus  output  of  aoutheastpm  Hlasourl,  the  later 
ported  by  the  atatn  mine  inuprrlor. 

•  AocordlnK  to  II.  F.  Hain,  "  t'onlrlbutlonsi  to  Economic  Geology."  1004. 
'Arliona,  Nevada,  Illlnola,  Iowa.  TenneHapc,  and  Virginia. 

'  Tenneasee.  Arlaona,  and  California. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  into  the  Uniled  Statet. 
[In  tnna  of  2.<)00  pounds.] 


Sdiirre. 


British  OolnmUa. 
Mexico  


Total. 


ID04. 

ins. 

lOM.  1 

1907. 

Tom. 

Tonx. 

Tom.  ! 

Tont. 

2,100 

8,51(1 

600 

1.157 

('  T) 

"  32.161 

•  Bil.eoo 

108,800 

(?) 

40.725 

89,500 

109,K7 

•The  actual  lonniiK*'  of  orp  inni'irlcil  wan  Miimi-wiint  urcatcr  than  this  figure,  but  It 
IncludM  some  mixt'd  on-,  which  fur  mnii^tloal  piir|>"si'»  haK  iH'on  redurod  lo  zlnc-ori'  t-qulva- 
lent.  Tbia  table  la  baKPd  on  n>|>orts  from  l]it>  Hm(>lt<>ra  of  Ibe  ore  received  by  them  from 
thcae  countries. — The  Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  NVI,  lUOT,  p.  004. 

c. 

Hitherto  unpuhlitthed  ttfatintirs  of  Joplin  lead  and  zinf  ores. 

The  following  stnti^tics;  of  the  production  of  lead  iind  zinc  from 
the  Joplin  district  are  of  interest,  not  havinj;  liitlierto  been  published. 
They  were  compiled  by  E.  St.  Georjre  Xoble.  of  Galena,  Kans.,  who 
built  one  of  the  first  lead  smelters  in  the  district: 


Prmluctinn  of  zinc  ore. 
[From  tho  Kncincirio'.;  ami  Miiiini;  .Tniimnl,  Marrh  14.  1IM)!*.  p.  fiOl.] 


Year. 

Tona. 

Average 
price. 

Total 
valm. 

1 

ja.oo 

10.00 
12.00 
13.. W 
14.00 
10.50 

«6,S10 
51,000 
43.200 
^..-MO 
140,000 
106.000 

isr4-  __  

5.100 

11.000 

1S77 —   

- ,  10,000 
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Tear. 


Tons. 


1879  

1880  

1881  

1882.  

18S3  

lt»l  


188S   I 

IMS-     

Vita —  -  ,..  — 

1888     

laaoIIIIIZIIIir"""™!-!""" — I— !^I.IIIir| 
im.   I 


(i'l 

Si> 

»!• 

Ill 

11- 
1»l 

m. 


.000 
.'I'm 

,:<» 

.■J"  CI 

.>■•(») 

.m 
.-•no 

,7llO 
.44i> 

•m 
iw 

,:<oo 


price. 


117.00 
lU.OO 

IS. 90 
17.50 
IH.DO 
17.50 
18.. W 

lo.oa 

20.00 
21.00 

.  at. 00 
ss.oo 

22.10 
T.t.25 
17. 


TotBl 
▼attu. 


!,**:>,  7-20 


17.27  a6.no,7S7 


D. 

Joplin  produ<;tion  and  valve  of  zinc  and  lend  ores.  tfiU't  to  tS'JU. 
I  From  EndnMTdiK  and  MlniDv  Journal,  Jannarr  4,  1906.  p.  9S.] 


■  Zlnr  or*.  '  Lead  ore. 


Tntal 
TaliM. 


UK  .    

MT."™""!!™!-"™!  j 

Total   -  


Tont. 

Toju. 

Ut.AK 

81 .3M 

*3,77.'!.K0 

i.v..-m 

27,721 

8,K.'.7,3:A 

t77.'i7fl 

30.W< 

4.72(i.:«M 

Sll.t.Vi 

80,  ™7 

7,llii.H(l7 

zt.m 

10.710,307 

ao,i»t.Teo 

E. 

Joplin  production  and  value  of  zinc  and  Intd  orvn.  I'MO  to  date. 


Tear. 


Zinc. 


Tnan, 

ISOOL     -   2M.'.;!'i 

IfiOI...  -   ■J.vi.i'-d 

UdS    a.'.--.::!') 

ISn..  _   •.rJ7.';;'0 

1604.   -  -   ■•■''■■.r.K} 

U05   —  .   _    iV!..«!:io 

10O8.    -7-.:. 'f 

1907.    ^■-•.i;* 

HoTonberS.  lOOB    ■2Ui,*i.-. 

TotaL    2,rM,K'!S 

I 


Value.    I  Lead. 


.:!l''.?,.0 

,s:.-.,llf. 
,7»7,"177 
,  >4  ,iro 
,ii:!i,iJ>! 

,.l!f>.(il7 


Ton*. 

St.  170 

:fn ,  i  12 

.1) ,  lilil) 

Sl.lMl 

si.:.2i 


Valin. 


i.eio.ywi 
l,4rii,Ni8 

l,:'4'i.01l3 
I, WW.  I'M 

1 ,87;{.:jii8 


ant.m  i7,67fi.708 


F. 

Cost  of  production  in  Joplin  tliatrirt. 

An  accurate  average  cost  of  product  ion  in  tho  district  is  difliciilt 
to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  largrcly  ditr«'rinf»  conditions  that  exist. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley  (in  advance  najics  from  Vol.  X,  '2d  scr.,  pp. 
16  and  16,  the  Mis.'souri  geological  survey),  past  dirortor  of  the 
Kissouri  Geological  Survey,  who  has  given  this  question ^j:^^:^jj|^eat 
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deal  of  study  and  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  authority  extant  on  the 
sabject,  says: 

Owing  to  the  KTeat  diTerslty  In  physical  conditions,  equipment,  and  efficiency 
ot  manae^ent,  tliere  is  a  wide  ranf;e  In  the  cost  of  operating  mines  and  mills. 
In  Bome  Instances  tlic  rock  is  linrd,  In  otliers  it  Is  soft.  In  some  localities 
there  is  a  heavy  flow  of  uiKlprKroimd  water,  in  others  the  flow  Is  yery  ll^t. 
In  some  places  the  ore  Is  close-  to  the  fiiirface,  in  others  it  Is  de^  Some  mines 
reaulre  considerable  tiniherlng  both  in  the  shaft  and  In  the  workings  others 
require  practically  none.  Some  niinos  can  be  oiierated  most  saccessfully  with 
a  mill  of  large  cniuicity,  others  with  a  mill  of  small  capacity.  Some  baTe 
efficient  management,  in  others  the  management  Is  inefficient.  Thus  It  may 
be  seen  that  the  various  elements  entering  into  any  estimates  of  cost  may 
cause  them  to  vary  widely. 

With  due  consideration  to  the  foregoing  the  following  costs  of 
production  are  given  as  representative  sheet  ground  mines,  whore  the 
large  reserves  of  the  distru't  exist  and  whence  the  large  portion  of 
the  future  supply  must  come.  The  costs  given  are  taken  from  actual 
operations: 

Coat  of  production  an  reported  bj/     representative  nininff  companies  and  miHet. 


Hni. 

1  r.abor 
1  eoBt. 

Powder, 
sunpllM, 
etc. 

Totftl. 

Amor- 
tization. 

Boyalty. 

Grand 
total. 

A-OOO-ton  mil!  

 '  ?l'-25 

$8.75 
11.16 

|2.'>.00 
2.^.S1 

9fi.5i 

4.16 

94.00 

4.00 

«M.54 

33.07 

O-m)  t(in  null  

14.50 

10.78 

31..  25 

3:!.« 

4.10 
«.M 

4.n 

44.S1 
40.  U 

B-200-ton  mill   

 .<  21.ii7 

13.;!:! 

35,00 

S.OD 

«?oo" 

44.00 

11. e? 

2il.(i7 

4.10 

«.0Q 

86.8S 

O-150-t.in  indl  -  - 

 ■      IS.  Id 

11.  w 

211.80 

2.95 

O.OO 

38.75 

H-lOO-tofi  mill  

1-250  ton  Tiilll   

J-tOD-toa  mlU  

17.;!:! 

   13.72 

11. 'Ml 
10.111 

12.. w 

2S.;« 

isj.in 

26.27 

4.17 
4.17 
4.17 

6.00 
4.00 

a.oo 

38.50 
28.08 
38.44 

11. ao 

SS.OS 

t7.n 

1 

In  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  at  page  16, 
it  is  said: 

Assuming  that  lileiidi'  coiitauiinf,'  60  per  cont  zinc  la  worth  $40  per  ton,  and 
lead  ore  $42  per  tun,  and  tliat  one  sixth  of  a  ton  of  lead  ore  is  obtained  with 
each  tnn  of  zinc  ore,  the  cross  value  <if  tin;  two  concentrates  is  $47  per  ton.  If 
a  royalty  of  20  per  ct-nt  is  to  be  ]Kii(l,  the  net  vnUie  to  the  (q[>erator  Is  $ST.60 
per  ton.  If  it  bo  ne«*es!'!iry  to  mine  X)  tons  of  ore  to  obtain  on  a  ton  of  blende 
ooneentrate.  1.  e.,  to  obtain  a  yU'hl  of  alHUit  3  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  mining 
and  niillinp  be  ?1.10  |H'r  tun.  the  total  eost  of  production  Is  $36.30,  leaving  a 
profit  of  only  ?l..'iO  for  the  niininir  and  uiillinj;  of  3.'t  tons  of  ore,  or  only  4  centa 
per  ton  of  ore  hoisted  frnm  tlie  mine, 

A  Kood  (leal  of  ore  Wiis  pnidtK-ea  in  1007  nnder  precisely  the  above  conditions. 
On  the  otlier  liand,  tliere  \va«  more  or  less  concentrate  produced  from  ore  of  a 
better  prade.  even  up  t()  a  yield  of  5  j>er  ei-nt,  or  at  a  lower  royalty,  or  perhaps 
even  a  little  lowtr  ccst  for  nihiint;  and  inillhip.  which  could  be  produced  profit- 
ably at  less  than  $40  i>er  ton  for  blende  concentrates. 

G. 

Reports  from.  92  coih panirft  in  Mhsouri-Kansas  distriet. 

C()st  of  plants,  including  mill  nnd  development,  $2,115,500;  average 
cost  of  plants,  mill,  and  flove.Iopment,  $37,060;  total  daily  tonnage, 
21. (too ;  average  tonnage,  SJlO;  average  recovery,  4  per  cent. 
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Four  per  cent  recovery  produces  9.20  tons  concentrates  per  day; 
three  hundred  days  per  vear  would  make  2,760  tons  ^r  year,  or 
11,040  tons  in  four  years,  the  average  life  of  mill  for  district.  Thirty* 
seven  thousand  and  sixty  dollars,  cost  of  mill  plus  four  years*  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  equals  $8,894;  total,  $44,954.40;  equals  $4.16  per  ton  for 
each  ton  of  concentrates  produced  to  return  cost  with  6  per  cent 
interest 

H. 

Pulsifier: 

Co9t  of  Mexican  zino  ore* 


Hlnlnr  itid 
ta.n 

Hkullnc. 

Tot»l  eott 

l.o.b.eu«. 

OortBt 

nudtar. 

Flewhu  

91.60 

96.U 

5.G0 
4.00 

fl.m 
8.07 
6.07 

«is.n 

18.87 
B.S7 

8«D  TsMro   

■anta  Knialla  _  _      _     . .  _ 

Average.  ...       

1.01 

11.81 

A.  O.  Ihlseng,  paper  on  Zinc  Mining  in  Mexico:  Mining  and  pick- 
ing;, $2  to  $3;  hauling,  $2.50  to  $3;  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars,  ^.50  to  $6; 
freight,  $6.50  to  $8;  cost  at  smelter,  $11  to  $14. 


Exhibit  6. 
Webb  Citt,  Mo.,  Novemher  £0, 1908. 

The  Zinc  Orb  Tariff  Clttb, 

Webb  city,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :  My  actual  acquaintance  with  the  importation  of  zinc 
ores  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  is  coiifinea  to  the  samples 
representing  car  lots  consigned  to  smelteries  in  Mis.souri  and  Kansas, 
which  samples  are  subniitte<l  to  me  for  assaying  for  both  the  seller 
and  producer  of  the  ores.  They  are  known  as  the  "  umpire  "  samples, 
and  upon  the  result  of  this  assay  in  my  laboratory  t]ie  settlement  of 
their  value  is  made. 

These  samples  represent  <»res  imported  exclusively,  I  believe,  from 
the  .surface  deposits  of  calamine  m  the  State  of  Nuevo  Tjwm,  and 
consist  of  both  silicate  of  zinc  and  carlmnHtc  of  zinc;  sonit'tinies  the 
silicate  predominates  and  sometimes  the  nirl>()nute,  usually  the  car- 
bonate. These  two  minerals  are  undistinguishable  in  appearance, 
•  both  being  known  to  the  smelters  as  calamine  01*6. 

The  ores  are  imported  in  the  raw  or  crude  state  exclusively.  I 
have  as  yet  never  received  samples  of  the  calcined  ore — that  is,  ore 
which  has  been  submitted  to  a  lif^t  calcination  in  a  kiln  before  ship- 
ment, as  is  the  universal  custom,  I  believe,  with  Spanish  calamines 
exported  to  Belgium  or  Germany. 

In  the  cnide  state  these  Mexican  calamine  ort's  contiiin  an  average 
of  about  42.8  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  combined  witli  from  1  to  ^0 
per  cent  silica,  0  to  6  per  cent  of  water  of  combination,  and  10  to  30 
per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  or  carbunic-acid  gaa.  There  Is  also  asso- 

61318— SCHID  c.  PI  2—09  -JSi  ^  . 
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dated  with  these  elements  about  15  to  18  per  cent  of  Impurities  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  sand  or 
silica.  When  such  ores  are  calcined  at  a  low  temperature,  the  car- 
bonic  acid  gas  and  combined  water  is  expelled,  reau<ung  the  weight 
by  from  15  to  80  per  oent,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  tenor  of 
zmc  contents  to  about  56  per  cent  on  an  average.  The  effect  of  such 
calcination  is,  of  course,  to  lesson  the  expense  of  transportation,  and 
it  may  also  increase  the  valuation  of  the  ore  in  case  the  valuation  is 
made  according  to  a  sliding  scale  similar  to  the  one  in  general  use  for 
tiie  valuation  of  domestic  ores. 

I  have  a  general  ac(]uaintance  with  many  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Mexico,  gained  during  the  years  from  1886  to  1899,  wh&n  I  ex- 
amined many  mines  in  ^nora.  Chihuahua,  Duran^,  Zacatecas,  and 
other  parts,  and  at  times  directed  the  metallurgical  operations  of 
mines  and  reduction  works  at  Farral  and  Ijampazoa  I  have  seen 
very  extensive  deposits  of  high-grade  zinc  ores  in  several  localities  in 
the  interior,  whidi  deposits  can  produce  large  Quantities  of  zinc  when 
they  are  made  accessible  by  railroads;  but  I  nave  never  visited  the 
deposits  in  eastern  Mexico,  which  are  bow  exporting  ores  of  zinc  to 
this  country.  These  ores  differ  from  our  domestic  ores  in  that  they 
occur  in  the  massive  form,  requiring  no  mechanical  concentration,  as 
in  the  case  with  our  ores.  These  latter  occur  in  dissoninated  form, 
mixed  with  rock,  gangiie,  or  other  minerals,  nec^tating  crushing 
and  grinding  and  jigging  off  the  waste  material  in  order  to  obtain 
the  clean  zinc  ore.  In  the  JopUn  district,  for  example,  from  10  to 
25  tons  or  even  30  tons  of  rock  has  to  be  drilled,  blasted,  and  hoisted 
from  underground  and  milled  to  obtain  1  ton  of  saleable  zinc  ore.  In 
Mexico  a  ton  of  the  material  mined  from  open  quarries  is  a  ton  of 
saleable  zinc  ore  without  any  further  treatment,  unless,  as  I  have 
already  said^  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  calcine  it,  to  reduce  the 
weight  and  increase  its  value  per  unit  of  zinc  contents. 

I  append  a  list  of  assays,  showing  the  zinc  contents  of  some  Mexi- 
can ores. 

Truly,  yours,  W.  Geo.  Waring. 

List  of  SO  rcprcaentative  umpire  ways  of  Mewloan  om  knportei  ivHnf  the 
summer  of  1908,  taken  at  random  from  our  booifct. 

[BUtcment  of  W.  Ocorgc  Waring;  IfataHorgleal  Bnglnwr,  Webb  dtj,  ICe.,  November  SO, 


(Each  analTiU  reprewnts  a  carload  lot] 


Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

86.90 

42.65 

4,'>,00 

43.  TO 

«.25 

42.76 

43. 

41.60 

42.65 

42.00 

42.80 

44-00 

«t.40 

42.60 

89.46 

40.00 

t2.  40 

42.00 

46.30 

47.20 

43.20 

43.70 

44.90 

42.60 

42.00 

41.20 

S9.20 

43.  SO 

40.  l.S 

4A.40 

41.40 

85.40 

42.10 

4Z.00 

89.  SO 

42.90 

41.  »5 

41.90 

39.30 

42.90 

4'J.OO 

i4.70 

89.60 

43.00 

48.60 

44.50 

44.90 

43.10 

4L20 

42.90 

Average,  42.8S  per  eeot  metallic  iln«^ 
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I. 

Number  of  men  employed  in  Missouri-Kansas  district,  lipOO. 

There  is  no  accnrate  data  upon  this  subject,  but  the  following  esti- 
mate can  not  be  &r  wrong: 

Bureau  of  Mines  report  for  1906  shows  that  289  mining  companies 
reported,  producing  189,169  tons  of  concentrates  and  employing  7,252 
men.   In  1907,  286,174  tons  of  concentrates  were  produced.  Assum- 
ing the  same  ratio  of  men  to  tons  of  concentrates  produced: 
189,169  :  286,174  ::  7,252  :  X— 11,000  men. 


A.  B.  COOKEBm,  HEVAPA,  KG.,  STATES  THAT  SHXLTEB8  OAH  NOT 
GET  SUFVICIEHT  ZINC  QBE  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIKE. 

Ketaoa,  Mo.,  Janu(xry  4, 1909. 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patme,  M.  0., 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dub  Sib:  It  having  been  inconvoiient  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  committee  relative  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  I  write 
to  that  you  read  carefuUv  tne  briefe  filed  by  the  smelters  on  this 
subject  There  is  not  enough  ore  produced  in  this  country  to  make 
the  zinc  that  is  used  in  this  countir,  and  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  zinc 
ore  will  certainly  paralyze  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  This 
company  is  still  running  less  than  60  per  omt  of  its  capacity  because 
of  its  inability  to  get  or& 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Gookeriii., 

CoCKERiLL  Zinc  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  Spelter, 


X.  L.  COHH,  SECBETABT  07  THE  FEDEBATES  UHES  AND  KILLINa 
CO.,  OHICACK),  ASKS  70B  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

Tuesday,  December  8, 190S, 

Hon.  H.  S.  BouTEtL,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Boutell:  Circumstances  preclude  my  joining  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Club  on  its  visit  to  Waph- 
mgton  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  our  cause  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Yikyn  and  Means  on  November  25.  Apart  from  the  details  that  will 
be  submitted  to  vour  committee  by  these  representatives,  I  know 
that  yon  will  pardon  me  if  I  dwell  briefly  and  on  broad  lines  on  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  salient  features  of  the  zinc-ore  situation : 

1.  The  gradual  in<7ease  in  importation  of  the  Mexican  product 
has  now  reached  proportions  that  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the 
American  producer,  not  taking  into  account  importations  from 
British  Columbia.  Unless  checked  by  fair  and  reasonable  protec- 
ticRi,  I  believe  that  within  a  very  few  years  zinc  mining  in  America 
will  confront  a  condition  under  which  profitable  operation  will  be 
impoFsible.  This,  of  course,  would  nieuu  tlie  destruction  of  the 
iidustry  in  this  country.  ogtzedbyGoogle 
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2.  Our  American  labor  can  not  ()ossibly  compete  with  Mexican 
peon  labor  at  50  cents  per  day  American  gold.  I  am  informed  that 
the  peon  labor  employed  by  the  Mexican  operators  is  superior  to  the 
negro  labor  of  the  South,  and  that  in  Mexico  there  is  no  limitation 
to  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor. 

In  Missouri  eight  hours  per  day  is  the  limit  fixed  by  law  for  work 
in  the  mines.  In  this  connection  it  is  certain  that  the  wages  of  the 
American  miner  are  more  likely  to  be  advanced  rather  than  r^uced 
under  the  stimulus  of  prosperity  and  increase  of  wealth,  precisely 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  recent  panic  In  any  event,  our  Ameri- 
can labor,  even  at  the  prevailing  wages,  which  since  the  depression 
have  been  somewhat  lowered,  will  never  be  less  than  now,  as  the 
higher  cost  of  living  renders  it  impossible  for  the  American  work- 
man to  maintain  lumself  at  lower  wages.  Our  miners  live  like  white 
men,  not  like  peons. 

3.  Between  1904  and  1908  both  wages  and  the  cost  of  all  supplies 
used  by  us  have  advanced  very  materially,  and  our  practical  experi- 
ence since  the  recent  panic  emphasizes  our  claim  that  neither  of  these 
two  items  of  cost  (labor  and  supplies)  will  ever  again  be  as  low  as 
they  were  prior  to  1904. 

Contrary  to  our  own  and  general  expectations,  there  has,  during 
the  current  depression,  been  so  little  reduction  in  the  cost  of  all  sup- 
plies that  we  can  not  look  for  any  relief  from  possible  future  savings 
m  these  items  of  cost  of  production.  If  we  were  unable  to  secxire 
concessions  in  the  cQ^t  of  supplies  during  a  period  of  industrial 
depression,  we  can  not  hope  for  relief  from  this  source  in  times  of 
general  business  prosperity.  In  fact,  in  December,  1907,  the  price  of 
powder,  one  of  our  main  items  of  expense,  was  advanced  10  per  cent 

4.  Roughly  estimated,  there  is  at  tnis  time  invested  in  this  country 
in  zinc  mming  anywhere  between  $75,000,000  and  $100,000,000,  and 
this  lar^  and  growing  industry  has  not  yet  been  scratched.  The 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  zinc  fields  are  hy  no  means  the  only  sources 
of  supply.  The  industry  is  in  various  stages  of  development  in  many 
other  States. 

Of  ^ater  importance  than  the  present,  however,  are  its  future 
possibilities.  Just  as  has  proved  to  oe  the  case  with  our  other  min- 
eral resources,  so  from  time  to  time  theretofore  unknown  zinc  fields 
continue  to  be  disclosed.  Even  at  this  writing  there  are  known  to 
be  large  fields  in  other  States,  which  up  to  this  time,  for  want  of 
transportation  and  labor,  are  practically  entirely  undeveloped. 

Without  protection,  not  only  will  the  present  American  invest- 
ment in  this  industry  perish,  but  the  development  of  its  future  will 
be  destroyed.  Compared  with  the  future,  the  present  rank  of  the 
industry  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  I  submit  that,  as  a  broad 
economic  principle,  the  future  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

5.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  experience,  as  opposed  to  the- 
ory, nothing  appears  to  me  more  unjust  than  the  cry  that  such  protec- 
tion as  we  now  seek  is  in  the  interMt  of  capital  only.  The  labor  we 
employ  has  every  bit  as  much  at  stake  in  this  matter  as  has  any  land- 
owner, ojwrator.  or  business  man  in  the  district.  That  the  working- 
men  of  this  district  fully  realize  the  truth  of  this  claim  may  perhnps 
best  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  election  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  surprised,  not  so  much  itself  as 
the  outside  world,  by  electing  on  the  issue  of  protecti^^^^i^c  a 
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Republican  Congressman  by  a  pluralitv  of  1,587  out  of  a  total  of 
17^5  votes. 

The  maiority  of  these  votes  represents  the  cry  of  labor  for  protec- 
tion, and  uie  remainder  represents  the  cry  of  capital  for  protection. 
If  the  mines  can  not  be  operated  at  a  profit,  the  labor  must  be  dis- 
charged and  mnst  necessarily  seek  employment  in  other  directions. 
If  the  policy  of  destruction  of  our  zinc  industry  should  be  extended 
to  other  native  industries,  all  American  labor  would  logically  be 
hunting  a  job  ^mewhere  with  no  jobs  in  sight. 

Boiled  down,  without  protection  the  capitalist  loses  his  investment, 
and  the  workman  loses  his  labor,  and  more  than  that,  if  he  has  U  cii 
a  thrifty  workman  and  invested  his  savings  in  a  modeab  home  he  sut- 
feacB  a  double  loss. 

6.  Opposing  interests  may  claim  that  this  country  can  not  produce 
enough  zinc  to  supply  the  demand.  That  there  is  no  true  bnsis  for 
this  claim  can  be  evidenced  by  the  facts  and  figures  pertaining^  to  the 
industi^;  but  admitting  for  tne  sake  of  argument  that  there  might  be 
some  slight  foundation  for  such  a  claim,  and  that  in  times  of  unusual 
business  activity  the  production  of  American  zinc  should  tem- 
porarily fall  sliort  of  the  demand,  is  that  good  reason  why  the  indus- 
tiyin  this  country  should  be  sacrificed? 

Under  the  stimulus  of  protection  the  normal  development  of  new 
fields  and  increased  development  of  the  present  fields  as  well  would 
very  shortW  result  in  such  an  increased  production  as  to  fully  supply 
all  deman<u. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  capital  did  not  seek  investment  where 
the  promise  of  profit  was  reflected.  The  development  of  the  zinc  in- 
dustiy  is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

7.  I  desire  earnestly  to  invite  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  your 
committee  to  a  most  important  difference  between  the  business  of 
mining  and  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  implied  by  the  term 

manufacturers."  The  manufacturer  of  clothing,  prints,  shoes,  the 
smdter  of  zinc,  etc.,  have  to  a  certain  extent,  ana  in  a  very  large 
measure,  as  compared  with  mining,  fixed  standards  of  quantity, 
measurements,  cost  of  material,  and  other  elements  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production.  In  other  words,  he  buys  by  the  yard,  pound,  or 
ton,  or  other  standards  that  are  fixed  and  that  furnish  him  a  basis 
f6r  more  or  less  reliable  calculations.  The  business  of  mining  is  es- 
sentially a  hazardous  occupation,  standing  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  of 
all  mimng,  the  mining  of  zhic  is  exceptionally  hazar(n>us. 

The  investor  in  this  class  of  mining  is  obliged  to  take  a  risk  that 
does  not  attach  to  the  ordinary  line  of  manufacture,  or  even  to  the 
mining  of  coal  or  iron.  Assuming  that  in  one  mine  he  is  fortunnte 
and  secures  a  large  return  on  the  investment,  it  is  a  moral  certainty 
Uiat  in  some  other  mine  that  seemed  equally  promising  he  will  suffer 
a  loss,  so  that  the  avera^^  profit  resulting  from  this  class  of  invest- 
ments can  never  at  any  time  be  sAiown  to  be  excessive,  if  any  consid- 
eration whatsoever  is  spven  to  the  risks  involved.  For  this  reason,  if 
there  were  no  others,  I  contend  that  if  we  are  to  develop  by  encour- 
agement in  this  great  source  of  wealth  in  our  country,  we  are  entitled 
to  all  the  fair  and  reasonable  protection  the  circumstances  of  neces- 
sity demand. 
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8.  I  will  ask  your  pardon  in  advance  if  I  aeon  to  transgreSB  in  tell- 
ing you  that  I  will  not  be  surprised  if,  pending  the  settlement  of  this 
matter  of  the  tariff  on  zinc  ores,  the  smelting  interests  opposed  are 
likely  to  pay  the  top  prices  for  our  product,  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading Congress  to  the  belief  that  our  industry  requires  no  protec- 
tion. This  is,  of  course,  a  point  that  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  but, 
as  you  may  personally  know,  precisely^  such  a  course  has  on  previous 
occasions  been  pursued  from  like  motives,  and  I  feel  that  it  may  be 
as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

As  matters  now  stuid  the  operator  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  smelters 
who  use  the  foreimi  ores  to  depress  the  price  of  domestic  ores.  Pro- 
tection once  established,  each  interest  wul  know  where  it  is  at  That 
is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  stable  foundation  for  both.  Any  advantage 
to  either  must  prove  to  be  temporary,  for  with  protection  each  wul 
then  be  subject  to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  limited  to 
this  country,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  developing  the  resources 
of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  we  will  be  able  to  develop  our  own. 
If  it  is  true  that "  charity  begins  at  home,"  the  principle  should  apply 
to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  it  would  seem  becommg 
to  the  nation  to  set  the  example. 
Very  truly, 

M.  L.  COHK, 
Secretary  Fedet^tted  Mines  and  Milling  Company. 


E.  A.  ft  JAS.  BALFH,  PITTSBUBO,  ?A,  THOrKTHAT  THE  XIS80UBI 
ZIHC  HDIES  H££D  A  FBOTECTZVE  DUTY. 

PxTTSBUBu,  Fa.,  Ifovem^  IS,  1908. 

Hon.  John  Dax^ell,  M.  C, 

Waahington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  toother  with  a  number  of  other  of  your  constitu- 
ents, are  personally  mterested  in  the  lead  and  zinc  production  in  the 
Joplin  district,  Missouri. 

There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ore  produced 
in  the  last  two  years,  caused,  first,  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  second,  more  especially  by  the  competitipn  with  low- 
priced  zinc  ores  imported  from  Mexico  free  of  duty. 

It  is  the  desire  of  a  great  number  of  people,  both  here  and  in  Mis- 
souri, that  a  specific  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  all  zinc  ores  imported. 
The  ore  that  is  coming  in  free,  as  we  understand  under  the  present 
law  as  construed  by  the  department,  is  a  blend  ore.  It  is  contended 
by  a  number  of  people  who  have  given  this  study  that  there  should 
be  a  specific  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  the  metallic  contrate  of 
this  class  of  ore.  The  effect  of  the  free  importation  of  this  ore  is  to 
cut  down  the  price  of  our  domestic  ores  below  the  point  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  mines  can  produce  with  a  profit.  In  other 
words,  they  can  not  compete  with  the  cheaj)  labor  of  Mexico. 

We  would  ask,  therefore,  that  you  give  this  your  earnest  attention, 
and  we  trust  that  the  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  recommend 
the  duty  as  above  set  forth. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  A.  &  Ja8.  BAIfH. 
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TH2  I&HTOir-STABB  8HKLTIH0  CO.,  FirTSBUBO,  XAHS.,  THIHKS 
THAT  AIX  THE  SKELTZHG  COMPAHm  ABE  OPPOSED  TO  PITT- 
XIHO  A  DUTY  OH  ZIHC  OBES. 

FmsBuira,  Kanb.,  Novwiber  STj  J908, 

Hon.  Snano  Patxb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

WoihingtcnjD.O, 

DxAB  Sib:  Confirming  my  telegram  of  last  night,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  nearing  given  the 
Joplin  ore  tariff  committee,  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlsenf  made  a  statement 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  smelters,  all  of  the  others  were  either 
in  favor  of  a  tarin  on  Mexican  ores  or  wen  neutral.  My  personal 
opinion  is  mil  of  the  smelters  are  opposed  to  a  duty  beine  placed  on 
luxican  zinc  ana,  although  they  have  not  appeared  at  me  hearing. 

I  am  president  of  two  smelting  companies,  the  Pittsbure  Zinc  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  and  the  lAnyon-Starr  Smelting  Cx>mpanv,  of 
Baitiesrille,  Okla.,  and  we  are  veir  much  opposed  to  a  duty  being 
placed  on  these  ores;  in  fact,  I  think  it  will  cripple  the  zinc-smelting 
industrr  of  this  country  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  them. 

Xhlsing  has  been  a  representative  and  still  may  be,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  cme  of  the  largest  fweign  zinc-smelting  companies  in  the 
world.  At  different  times  he  has  bought  ores  in  the  United  States 
and  shipped  them  to  various  works  across  the  water,  and  I  nnder- 
stand  he  is  now  shipping  ores  from  Mexico  to  these  plant&  No  doubt 
he  would  like  to  see  a  duty  placed  on  Mexican  ores,  as  it  might  assist 
him  in  his  work. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  give  this  mattw  a  careful  consideration, . 
as  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  sabject 
Yours,  very  truly, 

LaNTOK-StABB  SmLTINQ  CoXPANTy 

£.  V.  Lanton,  PruidenL 


HOH.  AKOS  AUXH,  K.  0.,  SUBMITS  IBTTEB  OF  TABBZ  TBTJE,  OF 
FOBTLAHS,  ME.,  ASKZHQ  BTTTY  (HT  ZIHC  OKB. 

Portland,  Me.,  December  1, 1908. 

Hon.  Ahos  Xu  AxjLek,  M.  C, 

XJiviud  StaUs  Representaiwe,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  followingi 
which  no  doubt  will  be  brought  up  tmder  ^  revision  of  the  I^ngley 
tariff  laws  (so-called)  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  laws  relating  to  zinc  and 
lead  was  a  disputo  for  several  Tears,  and  the  Boara  of  GeneraJ 
Appraisers  decided  that  the  term  "calamine,"  which  had  been  on  the 
froe  list  for  forty  years,  included  carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc, 
while  zinc  blende  is  declared  nondutiable  under  another  clause  of  the 
Dingley  bill.  This  decision  was  upheld  a  few  months  since  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  so  that  there  is  now  no  protection  for 
the  zinc  and  lead  ore  producers  of  this  countiy.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  intention  was  to  protect  the  zinc  and  lead  ore 
with  a  20  per  cent  ad  Talorum  duty,  but  these  decisionsi  have  .wiped 
it  out,  so  that  British  Columbia  and  MexicoiKaffei  bfimiLi!^^^  our 
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country  with  zinc  and  lead,  while  our  mines  are  unable  to  compete 
with  them  at  the  present  prices  of  labor,  therefore  our  mines  must 
shut  down  or  be  run  at  a  loss  to  the  owners.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  taken  up  and  adjusted.  Will  you  please  take  the 
matter  up  and  after  going  over  it  let  me  hear  m>m  tou  on  the  sub^ 
jectf  I  nave  taken  this  matter  up  first  on  general  principles  and 
second  in  behalf  of  our  local  owners  of  stock  in  lead  and  zinc  mining 
companies  of  Missoxiri.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  due  time,  I  am, 
Yoius,  Teiy  respectfully^ 

Jabbz  Tbub. 

THE  COUEEBCIAI  CIVB  OF  JOfUH,  XO.,  ITBOES  VITAL  IKFOBr 
TAHOE  07  FBOTECTTVE  DUTT  OH  ZDfC  OBE. 

CHosmiL] 

JoPLiN,  Mo.f  November  26, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  Patnb,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WashingUmj  D.  C: 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Joplin  desires  to  urge  the  vital  importance 
of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  of  a  cent  and  a-half  a  poimd;  the  future  welfue 
of  the  zinc-mining  industry  of  the  United  States  demands  it. 

W.  A.  Sandfobd, 
Preeidentt  JopUn  Commercial  Chh. 


THE  CHAHVTE  ZOTC  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  DTBOBSES  PROTEST 
AOAnrST  A  SUTT  OH  ZIHC  OBE. 

Sr.  Louis,  Mc,  Nwemher  tS^  1908, 

Sbbxno  E.  Patke, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Oommitteej  Washington,  D,  C: 

Have  seen  Cockerill's  protest  against  the  duty  on  adno  ore,  and  we 
urgently  indorse  same. 

Chanute  Zinc  Co., 
HwRMAN  Hess,  Preeident. 

TEE  HATIOHAI  ZIHC  COHPAHT,  OF  HEW  TOBE  CITT,  UB&BS 
TEAT  Znrc  OBES  BE  FBEE  OF  DTTTT. 

PMegnm.] 

New  Yobk,  November  S8, 1908, 

Hon.  S.  E.  Patni!!, 

Chairman  Committee  on  "Ways  and  Means^  Washington,  D.  C; 
Relative  agitation  regarding  duty  on  zinc  ores  we  respectfully  urge 
that  same  be  removed  as  its  retention  is  retarding  development  of 
zinc-smelting  industry,  due  to  fact  that  home  production  of  zinc  ores 
is  unable  to  supply  current  smelting  needs.  Have  very  carefully 
studied  brief  submitted  by  C.  M.  Loeb,  president  Bartlesville  Zinc 
Company,  and  his  statements  are  most  accurate  in  every  respect,  and 
we  heartily  indorse  same. 

Respectfully,  National  Zino  Company, 

B.  Elkan,  Second  Vice-President 
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XHE  HEW  JEBflET  ZIHC  GOIEFAHT,  NEW  YOKE  OZTT,  THUIKS  H 
UEWISE  10  FIAOE  A  DUTT  OH  ZIHO  OBE. 

New  York  City,  December  16^  1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Fatne, 

Ohakman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Souse  of  Representaiines, 
Dear  Sir:  You  su^eated  to  our  representative  at  the  tariff  hear- 
ing on  November  10  that  some  of  the  owners  of  zinc  mines  in  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  district  had  been  agitating  the  question  of  a  protective 
dut^  on  zinc  ores,  and  you  stated  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  study 
their  reasons  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  This  matter  is  one 
which  is.  of  the  greatest  importance  and  has  claimed  our  closest 
attention. 

We  are  now  and.alwa^  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  place  an  import  dutv  on  zinc  ores. 

Our  company  is  largely  interestea  in  zinc-ore  properties  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  These  properties  are  in  New  Jersey, 
Missoun,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania^  and  Vir- 
nnia.  Out  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  this  country  in  each  of 
uie  past  four  ye^  ending  December  31,  1907,  these  properties  pro- 
duced in  1904,  41.9  per  cent;  in  1905,  46.2  per  cent;  in  1906,  46.4 
per  cent;  in  1907, 48.8  per  cent.  We  and  our  predecessors  have  been 
continuously  in  the  business  for  about  sixty  years.  During  that 
entire  period,  except  for  the  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857,  we  have  been 
without  protection  for  our  ores.  We  have  not  felt  the  need  of  pro- 
tection for  our  ores  at  any  time,  and  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it  now. 
On  the  contrary,  an  import  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  greatly  hasten  the 
exhaustion  of  some  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  which  can 
never  be  reproduced,  will  seriously  cramp  the  business  of  the  do- 
mestic zinc-manufacturing  industry,  and  will  aid  the  European  ore 
buyers  and  manufacturers  without  yielding  a  corresponding  benefit 
to  domestic  zinc  miners.  This  country  does  not  produce  enough  zinc 
ore  for  normal  requirements. 

We  should  be  slad  to  furnish  your  obmmittee  with  such  informa- 
tion as  you  may  desire  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  just 
what  you  require. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Cohpant, 
S.  S.  PAiiHER,  President, 


THE  HEW  JES8ET  ZIHC  COKPAHT,  HEW  TOEX  CITY,  S17BHITS 
ADDITIOHAL  BBIEF  IH  FAVOB  OF  FREE  ZIHC  OBE. 

71  Broadway, 
New  Vork  City,  January  i,  1909. 
CoMHrrrEB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washin^n,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  a  corporation  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.    It  owns  zinc  mines  in'Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
and  a  zinc-manufacturing  plant  at  Newark,  N.  J.   The  prasent  cpm- 
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pan^  was  incorporated  in  1880.  It  and  its  inedecessors  hare  been 
continuously  in  the  business  of  mining  zinc  ores  in  New  Jersey  for 
about  sixty  years.  Amon^  the  domestic  producers  of  zinc  ore  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Companv  is  the  largest.  It  produces  all  the  zinc  ore 
mined  in  New  Jersey,  ana  the  ]>roduction  of  New  Jersey,  as  compared 
with  other  States  of  the  Union  in  the  years  1904  to  1907,  appears  from 
the  following  table,  taken  from  Mineral  Industry  for  1907  (VoL  XVI), 
at  page  904: 


StatA. 

UM. 

1006. 

1906. 

1007. 

mu. 

•  l.SOO 
*»4,000 

^u. 

'S« 
'273,238 

Tbw. 
2,300 

105,  no 

1,700 
C414 

*m,sco 

'■^ 

17.800 

<asi,8» 

Tomt, 

3,100 
076 
<3M,300 

^080 
30,000 

«Keoo 

Aw. 

4.088 

142,510 
U,8<7 
1,006 

307,130 
1,218 
4,808 
4,381 

388,710 
3,340 
9,043 
13,011 

f2,241 

^IL 
NU. 
'21,000 
<  280, 030 

NIL 
■  W,30O 
»  2,010 

0,365 

32.SB0 
/3,800 

10^700 
<3,U0 

»m 

003,025 

706,  eos 

BiB,aa 

•  According  to  H.  F.  Bain,  Contribationa  to  Economic  Geol0C7.  1904. 

•  EMlmated. 

•  Beport  of  state  geotoglata :  erode  ore. 

<  Prodaetlon  of  JopUn  diatrlet,  plus  oatpat  of  Mmtbeutam  llisioiirl,  tlta  Utter  n- 
ported  br  the  itate  mine  Inapeetor. 
•ParUj  estimated. 

rArlawa,  Merada,  Iowa,  Tcnnraaee,  and  Tirginia, 
«T«ineM00»  Arliona,  and  California. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  New  Jersej  Zinc  Com- 
pany has  produced  m  New  Jersey  in  each  year  more  zmc  ore  than 
was  produced  in  any  other  one  State  or  district.  This  company  is 
aJso  lar^ly  interested  in  zinc-ore  properties  in  MiBsouii,  Colorado, 
Wisconsm,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  From  these 
properties,  includixie  the  output  of  the  company's  New  Jersey  mine, 
there  was  produced^ in  each  of  the  past  four  rears  ending  December 
31,  1904-1907,  the  following  percentages  of  aU  the  zinc  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States:  In  1904,  41.9  per  cent;  in  1905,  46.2  per  cent;  in 
1906,  46.4  per  cent;  in  1907,  43.8  per  cent.  As  domestic  ore  pro- 
ducers, we  are,  therefore,  largely  interested  in  the  present  concerted 
movement  of  some  of  the  Jopiin  mine  owners  and  a  Duyer  of  Mexican 
zinc  ore  for  European  smelters  in  their  attempt,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  to  shut  foreign  zinc  ore  out  of  tne  I^ted  States. 


EXPBBIENCE  HAS  NOT  SHOWN  A  NEOESSITT  FOB  A  FBOTBOTIVB  TABUT 

ON  ZXNO  ORE. 


The  ores  from  the  New  Jersey  mines  are  of  a  class  known  in  trade 
as  "calamine,"  i.  e.,  the  carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc,  and  they 
have  been  continuously  on  the  free  list  in  all  the  tariff  acta  since 
1792,  except  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1846  and  1857.  Ori^ally,  and 
until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  term  calamine  has  mduded  all 
the  ores  oi  zinc  that  were  commercially  valuable.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  blende  ores,  i.  e.,  the  ores  containing  sulphide  or  zinc,  have 
been  consideied  commercially  valuable.   It  has,  thexj^re.  been  the 
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apparent  policy  of  the  Government,  from  the  earliest  time,  to  admit 
ranc  ores  tree  of  duty ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  this  policy  of 
the  QoTerament  is  sound.  To  illustrate:  Although  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company's  nines  and  are  near  the  Auantic  seaboard  aiu 
therefore  jgeographically  ezpoBod  to  the  competition  of  ano  ores 
from  Mexico  or  water  routes  and  from  Europe  and  Austndiaf  the 
importation  of  foreign  ores  up  to  the  present  tmie  has  not  been  con- 
siderable or  other  than  a  benefit  in  helping  out  the  domestic  supply. 
It  has  never  appeared  to  be  in  any  way  a  menace  to  domestic  enters 
prises  and  we  can  see  no  groimd  for  alarm  on  this  score  in  the  future. 

If  calamine  ores  have  oeen  mined  without  a  protective  tariff  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  it  would  certainly  be  supposed  that  the  blende 
ores  could  equfuly  get  along  without  protection.  It  will  be  noted  that 
copper  ore  and  several  othen  besides  2dnc  are  on  the  free  list. 

THX  PBonucnoH  or  zrao  ore  fbok  the  joflin  distbiot  ix>bb  not 

KEEP  PACE  WTTH  THE  DEMAND. 

The  rapid  development  of  domestic  manufactures  in  which  zinc  is 
used  has  made  the  question  of  ore  supply  important.  The  following 
table  shows  that  the  production  of  domestic  spelter,  i.  e.,  metallic  zinc, 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  thui  the  production  of  zinc  ore 
from  the  Joplin  district  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tlie  price  of  such  ore 
has  increased  much  more  than  the  price  of  speltiur.  The  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  Mineral  Industry  lor  1907. 


Tmt. 

ZlQoora 
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140,823 
IBB,  239 
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181,808 
XI,  748 
22£,4M 
246,  ei2 
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4.07 
4.84 
&.40 
&10 
&88 
6.18 
6.D6 

This  table  shows  tiiat  while  spelter  production  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  102.4  per  cent  in  tne  past  eight  years  with  an  increase  in 

?rice  of  35.8  per  cent,  Joplin  ore  has  increased  in  production  by  only 
6.4  per  cent,  although  its  price  has  increased  67.4  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  the  figures  given  above,  which  tell  their  own  story, 
it  has  been  notorious  in  the  trade  that  from  a  period  lon^  before  the 
imported  ores  of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  were  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  the  Joplin  district  was  failing  to  meet  the  increasmg  demands 
upon  its  mines.  We  have  not  attempted  to  collect  all  the  evidence  on 
this  subject,  but  we  have  collected  a  number  of  items  from  the 
Engineermg  and  Mining  Journal,  an  impartial  and  recognized  author- 
ity, showing  the  conditions  of  the  Joplin  ore  supply  in  me  years  1004, 
1905,  and  1906.   These  items  follow: 
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ExiracU  from  Engiwrnng  and  Mining  Journal  of  iwioiu  data, 

(Janiur;  7, 1004,  p.  15.  Zinc  In  IBOS,  hj  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

The  decline  in  production  in  the  Joplin  district  was  due  partly  to  the  Ydy  vet 
ve^er  in  the  spring  which  interfered  with  operations  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief 
cause  is  obviously  the  inability  of  the  mines  oi  the  district  to  do  any  more  thin  they 
have  been  doing.  It  appears  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Joplin  district  hae 
attained  its  maximum,  even  if  it  be  not  already  on  the  wane. 

(AoKurt  4,  im,  p.  aOfi.  Htaourl  On  Hark«t,  SpedBlCgtmpODdrot.) 

Even  then,  with  the  new  ameltOB  in  the  field  for  the  product  of  the  Missouri  mines, 
the  output  will  barely  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  capacity  of  all  the  wwka 
drawing  a  supply  from  this  district. 

(September  8, 1«M,  p.  4U.  Missouri  Om  Uvket,  Specla]  CorrHpondent.) 

As  has  been  previously  outlined  in  the  Journal,  the  output  is  insufficient  to  me^ 
the  demand  of  the  increased  smeltii^;  capacity  drawing  a  supply  from  this  district 
and  in  conHequence,  ore  price  has  been  about  $4  per  ton  higher  taan  the  metal  mailEet 

for  two  months. 

(Beptember  3B,  1904,  p.  534.  Hbtouil  Or«  Muket.) 

The  effort  to  supply  the  demand  of  approximately  6,000  tons  per  week,  with  an 
output  of  approximately  5,000  tons,  has  resulted  in  cleaning  up  all  the  reserve  ore  in 
the  district  and  forced  buyers  to  contract  largely  ahead  of  tne  output. 

(Orto4>erfl,lfl(H.p.6T8.  Hianurl  Ore  Utrket,  Special  ComepoiKleDL) 

There  are  just  two  things  there  la  no  apparent  questiim  about  in  the  ore  situaticm— 
the  scarcity  of  zinc  ore  and  the  need  ci  zinc  <xe. 

(Novcmbsr  34,  ig04,  p.  854.    Mtaoarl  Om  Uukat,  8p«(>U  Comspondant) 

The  capacity  of  the  smelters  drawing  ore  from  the  Joplin  district  is  greater  than 
the  mines  are  outputting,  a  fact  that  was  pointed  out  in  this  column  last  July. 

{TaniMiy  I,  1905.  p.  14.  Zinc,  by  W.  R.  Incdb.) 

The  direct  cause  of  this  has  been  of  course  Uie  insufficiency  of  the  Jof^  <xe  suj^ly 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for  spelter  for  consumption. 

(Hucb  16,  1905,  p.  534.   Ulaouri  Ore  Ifarket) 

It  was  noted  in  this  column  last  year  that  it  was  apparently  a  physical  impooHibility 
for  this  district  to  supply  all  the  zinc  ore  needed  to  manufacture  all  spelter  demanded 
by  American  consumers.  Oonsei^uently,  as  this  district  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  output  of  spelter,  it  becomes  necessary  each  year  to  procure  a  laiger 
proportion  from  some  other  source. 

(Jons  ».  UOB.  p.  laeoi  Mlnourl  Or*  llarket) 

So  hr  the  imported  ore  is  of  a  grade  that  does  not  compare  with  the  powert  ate  of 
this  district,  and  it  is  handled  only  because  the  output  <»  this  distiict  is  insufik!i«it 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  smelter  capacity  of  the  United  States. 

(January  6,  1006,  p.  12.   Zinc,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

It  appears  to  be  recc^ized  that  this  district  is  now  affording  as  large  an  output  <A 
ore  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  and  further  auppliee  must  be  looked  Ux  in 
other  quarters. 

(February  3,  1006,  p.  234.  The  Joplin  district.  Editorial.) 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  tliere  will  be  a  further  falling  off  in  the  output  of  dnc  «e  this 
year,  even  if  the  price  continues  high,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  opening  of  <ve  are 
not  compensating  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  older  mines. 

BNOUOH  ORE  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
KEEP  THE  SMELTERS  SUPPLIED  WHEN  RUNNING  AT  FULL  TIME. 

According  to  Volume  XVI  of  Mineral  Industry,  p^e  899,  the 
spelter  retorts  in  the  United  States  number  89,560.  The  ave^^e 
consumption  of  ore  is  40  pounds  per  diem  for  each  retort..  T^e 
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capacity  of  the  retorts  in  a  vear  of  360  days  is  644,760  tons  of  ore. 
Before  used  in  the  retort  all  blende  ore  has  to  be  roasted  and,  in  that 
process,  loses  a  percentage  of  weight;  so  that  to  keep  the  smelters  in 
operation  it  would  require  not  less  than  758,000  tons  of  blende  per 
annum.  The  largest  production  of  domestic  ore  was  in  1906,  when 
905,175  tons  were  produced.  Of  this  production,  after  deducting 
only  such  portion  oi  our  New  Jersey  ores  as  was  not  available  for 
spelter  and  assuming  that  every  pound  of  other  ore  went  to  the 
smriters,  there  remain  but  553,960  tons  available  for  the  smelters. 
TMs  shows  a  balance  of  204,040  tons  of  spelter  ore  to  be  produced 
from  some  source  outside  of  the  United  States  if  all  the  smelters  are 
in  operation*  The  following  table  gives  the  foregoing  facts  in  con- 
densed form: 

Total  spelter  retorta  in  United  Statea  in  1907   88, 580 

Aveni^  charge  roasted  on  per  retixt  pouads  per  diem. .  40 

Capacity  of  epetter  retorts  per  year,  roasted  ore  tons. .  644, 760 

Equivalent  to  tonsbleude..  758,000 

Total  spelter  oree  produced  in  United  States  in  1906  (which  was  the  year  of 
laigest ivoducticn)  tons..  553,960 

Ore  required  as  above  do   758,000 

Ore  available  as  above  do. . . .  553, 960 

Ore  which  must  be  secured  outside  United  States  do        204, 040 

THE  JOFLIN  DISTRICT  IS  SAFE  PROM  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  WrTROUT 
A  PEOTEOTIVE  TARIFF. 

The  inland  location  of  the  Joplin  mines  and  the  proximity  of  the 
smelters  and  the  large  consumers  of  spelter  would  seem  to  furnish 
Joplin  with  complete  immunity  from  foreign  competition. 

The  entire  zinc  industry,  including  the  Joplin  pro<iucer8,  felt  the 
dei>ression  of  1907-8,  but  they  are  in  error  in  ascribing  it  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  zinc  ore,  if.  as  m^ht  have  been  inferred  from  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  S.  Duffield  AfitcheU  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlseng,  they  do 
so  ascribe  it.  It  is  our  belief  that  had  business  remained  normal 
during  1907  the  Joplin  ore  producers  would  not  have  noticed  the 
importations  of  zinc  ore.  That  it  is  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  interested  parties  to  place  the  cause  of  poor  business  in 
1907  on  Mexican  ore  is  clear  to  anyone  who  will  read  the  leading 
article  in  the  Joplin  Daily  Globe  or  January  26,  1908.  We  quote 
from  it  the  following: 

The  panic  has  proved  that  the  ores  of  Mexico  can  not  be  producefl  under  a  5-cent 
spelter  market,  according  to  the  highest  authoritv,  and  correspondence  from  a  leading 
reliable  source  conveys  the  information  that  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Mexican  produc- 
tion are  of  the  past — a  histcoy  and  recollection  only— that  ihe  imme<liate  future  has 
little  hopes  in  store  for  an  early  resumption  of  outputting,  while  transportation  mat- 
ters have  become  a  serious  problem,  except  through  a  few  months  of  the  summer. 

The  producing  areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  practically  cca^  their  produc- 
tion early  in  the  puiic,  Wisconsin,  with  Joplin,  continuing  a  small  output  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  writii^  o(  the  year's  record  tA  zinc-ore  production,  Walter  Renton  IncalU,  in 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jounia],  concludes  his  rfeum^  in  these  words;  "In  any 
event,  the  experience  of  1m)7  seems  to  show  that  these  foreign  ores  are  not  flerious 
CompetitorB  of  the  Amoican,  duty  or  no  duty."  Mr.  Ingalts  might  have  added  that 
no  importations  ol  orw  were  made  except  to  supply  a  demand  in  excess  of  Uic  dumiwlic 
[Kuduciitja. 
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WhQe  th«  recent  panic  hu  proved  that  Mexican  nee  can  not  be  produced  under  • 
B-cent  spelter  market,  it  might  be  added  thereto  that  HeKican  ocee  are  no  com- 
pMitlon  to  superior  gmde  of  onm  mined  in  the  Joplia  district  at  any  price  for  spelter. 
These  ores  will  be  imported  only  when  the  domestic  supply  d  rinc  or*  is  less  than 
the  demand  of  the  smelters. 

Another  lesson  the  panic  has  forced  home  to  the  producers  of  the  Joplin  district, 
and  to  the  smelters  rrauciog  the  ore  of  this  district,  is  the  bet  that  the  market  fat 
Joplin  zinc  ores  rules  the  price  of  spelter  in  donnal  condittons  of  business.  This 
means  that  with  cons^vative  productioa  tike  producers  of  the  linc  ore  ctf  this  district 
can  maintain  tiieir  own  i»ice  for  their  commodity,  without  reference  to  any  (rtber 
poducing  area  under  the  sun,  so  long  as  thoae  demaads  are  in  harmony  with  thegMteral 
DiinnesB  conditions  of  the  country  at  large. 

This  article  we  believe  reflects  the  more  intelligent  eentuneot  of  the 
United  States  ore  producers,  including  those  in  Joplin.  We  appre- 
ciate that  if .  as  is  generally  understo^,  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  largelj  inter- 
ested in  the  burring  of  Mexican  ore  as  the  agent  of  European  smelters, 
he  and  others  smmarly  situated  would  derive  a  peculiar  tmiefit  from  a 
duty  which  would  cut  out  the  United  States  as  a  competitive  buyer 
of  Mexican  ore,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  an  agent  for  foreim  ore  buyers 
should  receive  espeml  consideration  from  Congress.  Tbia  feature 
we  will  take  up  later. 

EMFORTED  ORE  HAS  XOT  DDONIBHED  TBB  OUTFDT  OW  TBM  JOPUK 

DI8TBI0T. 

ImporU  of  fine  ori  mfo  (fte  VwUd  Statti, 


[In  toni  ofl^XID  ponndi.] 


Sourcs, 

lOM. 

1906. 

1906. 

1W7. 

2.100 

8,  SSI 
>32,1H 

000 
>SR,SOO 

1,187 
•  108,800 

icmco  

Totsl  

(1) 

40,725 

8^000 

100,  W 

•  The  actoal  tonnan  of  ore  Imported  was  somewbat  Kreator  than  tbia  flgnra,  bnt  It  tncludsd  kttw  mlmd 
ore,  whtob  fbr  tUUstwal  purpows  has  bmn  reduced  to  tbeiliic  equivalent.  This  taUe  Is  basad  eo  tepnli 
from  the  amaltart  of  the  on  received  by  them  tnm  thne  oountriBa.— (From  Hineial  Induatry,  VoL  XVL 


From  this  last  table  it  appears  that  the  imports  of  1007  unseeded 

those  of  1906  by  about  20,000  tons.  Nevertheless,  as  appears  by  the 
first  table,  the  Joplin  district  increased  its  production  in  1907  over 
1906  by  17.000  tons,  while  other  districts  seem  to  hold  their  own  also. 
It  would  therefore  seem  clear  that  imported  ore  had  not  interfered 
with  the  domestic  ore  producers. 

Joplin  has,  moreover,  within  itself  an  organization  which  affords 
a  protection  greater  than  would  be  secured  by  a  prohibitive  in^ort 
duty. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
show  the  methods  of  a  very  efficient  interncoinpany  organization, 
known  as  the  "Missouri-Kansas  Zinc  Commissioners'  A^ciation, 
which,  by  timely  exporting  of  ore,  shutting  down  the  mines,  and  other- 
wise controlling  the  supply  of  ore  and  fixing  its  prices,  can  protect 
the  mine  owners  in  times  of  ordinary^  business  and  hold  up  the  ore 
buyers  to  such  figures  as  suit  the  association. 
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Sxtnettfrtm  Bngitumng  and  Mining  Journal    vanout  data. 
(J«DaurT,lMH,p.U.  Zln0lnUOB.1}rV.S.L«illi.) 

In  the  Joplin  market  there  was  a  small  stock  of  ore  on  hand  at  the  begmning  of 
the  year,  and  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  price  an  exportation  of  1,000  tons  was  nmde 
{jL  Aniuuy,  which,  as  it  tmned  out,  was  a  mistake.  *  *  *  In  order  to  mipport 
the  market  the  miners  determined  <m  the  policy  of  operating  their  mills  on  part 
time  or  closing  down  entirely  so  as  to  restrict  the  output. 

(JuotTT  14.  URH,  p.  80.  Prognas  of  tha  Zliso  Indnrtrr  In  Ulnoml  dnrlns  1908,  by  rnnk  NIobolaoii.) 

UisBouii-Kaasas  Zinc  Miners*  Association,  acting  in  comparative  harmony, 
caused  a  diut  down  ol  fully  70  p«  cmt  of  all  tfaia  mills  in  the  outrict  kx  a  period 
of  three  weeks. 

a«iaH731.19M,p.lU.  LrttaruHl«dltoclalricn*d*'ZliioHiiHr.'') 

This  coitzalizalion  of  amtrol  of  the  output  makes  it  possible  for  a  sufficient  ton> 
nage  to  be  rejffeseaited  in  any  movement  to  regulate  the  surplus  of  m. 

(Ions  2, 1901,  p.  g07.  UlBSOOil  Oie  ICwkat  SpseU  occTMpondnt) 

*  *  *  as  it  is  already  evident  that  the  ore  producen  axe  thinking  strawly  ol 
cestrictiDg  the  ou^t  of  zinc  ore  eariy  this  aiunnur  instead  ol  waiting  untu  nil, 
as  has  been  the  cnstran  in  past  years. 

(JnaS^UHpwW.  lOmflOfelfaitot  SpwMooRMpMttait) 

The  owners  dt  the  Ia^;er  mills  have  maintained  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
IfuBOuri  and  Kansas  Zinc  Hiners*  Association  and  another  week  of  reductions  in 
pricea  will  see  more  restricting  output. 

(I>eoamlMrS,UO^p.tS4.  MlMoari  On  Mukst  Bpaolal  oorrasixaulant) 

*  *  *  But  for  the  strong  oi^ianization  of  the  large  producers,  prices  would  not 
remain  so  hirii.  "nus  oinnization  craitn^  enou^  ol  the  output  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  d^ermining  the  market  i^ice. 

(Hwdi     1906,  p.  eao.  HlMoori  On  Uwket.) 

It  is  evidmt  fmn  what  may  be  learned  that  a  aecr^  organization  <A  producen  Is 
iweparing  foe  a  lestricUon  of  ue  output. 

(April «,  1908^  p.  671.  Mtamri  On  Uarket.) 

The  producers  will  gradually  restrict  the  output  by  closing  down  a  few  mills  each 

(ICV4.Wllhp.in.  UMOinlOnlCarkst.) 

Prices  are  higher  than  it  was  expected  to  send  them  what  the  limited  restriction  in 
output  ms  inaugurated  the  first  cu  April. 

THB  81CBLTXBS  ABB  NOT  DT  AOGOBD  WITH  THE  DEMANDS  OF  UB. 
mLflENa  AMD  KB.  MITOHBLL. 

Mr.  Ihlseng  is  in  error  in  statin?  to  the  committee  that  the  zinc 
smelters  in  general  approved  the  plan  to  place  a  duty  on  zinc  ore. 
As  we  understandj  Uie  sentiment  of  the  smelters  is,  as  intimated  by 
Mr.  Clark's  questions  put  to  Mr.  Ihlseng,  directly  opposed  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Ihlseng  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  smelters  feel  that  if 
tiie  available  supply  ot  ore  is  materially  reduced  and  the  price  ma- 
terially advancea  th^  can  make  spelter  only  at  a  cost  which  will 
make  it  dearer  than  imported  spelter.  This  would  affect  not  only 
the  smelters  and  the  consumers,  out  eventually  the  domestic  ore  pro- 
ducers themselves,  who  would  mid  themselves  to  have  been  the  means 
of  puttiiuf  their  own  customers  out  of  business. 

it  is  dear  that  a  duty  which  precludes  our  smelters  from  buying 
Mexican  oxes  would  direcUy  result  in  depressing  the  price^  the  oree 
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in  Mexico  and  expose  them  for  sale  at  a  figure  far  below  what  European 
smelters  must  now  pay  for  them.  If  the  European  smelters  can  get 
Mexican  ore. at  a  less  price,  they  will  make  spelter  for  less,  and  may 
thus  be  able  to  put  European  spelter  on  the  American  market,  in 
spite  of  the  present  spelter  tarin  of  1)  cents  per  pound,  at  a  figure 
below  that  at  which  our  smelters  can  produce  it. 
These  are  dangers  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

A  raOTECTlTE  TABIFF  ON  ORES  18  ECONOHICALLT  UNBOUND. 

A  protective  tariff  on  ores  is  equivalent  to  a  premium  on  the  speedy 
exhaustion  of  certain  natural  resources,  which,  once  used,  can  never 
be  reproduced.  This  objection  has  been  urged  against  a  duty  on 
lumber,  which  in  time,  will  grow  again;  but  it  appuea  most  strongly 
to  ores,  which  do  not  grow. 

EXPORTATION  OF  ZINC  ORE. 

A  point  has  been  made  of  the  figures  showing  exportation  of  anc 
ore  from  America.  The  exported  ore  consists  wholly,  we  believe,  of 
(1)  ore  sent  from  the  Joplin  district  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
a  shortage  in  the  domestic  supply  and  thereoy  enhancing  the  price, 
and  (2)  willemite,  a  mineral  produced  from  New  Jersey  ore  b;^  mag- 
netic separation.  Willemite  is  used  only  for  one  purpose,  viz,  the 
making  of  metal  known  in  the  trade  as  high-grade"  spelter.  The 
demand  for  this  metal  is  very  limited,  and  all  that  the  domestic 
market  will  stuid  is  manufactured  each  year.  The  surplus  willemite 
is  marketed  to  the  best  advantage  abroad,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  "hi»;h-^ade"  spelter  for  the  foreign  market.  Outside  the  items 
above  mentioned,  we  believe  there  is  no  exportation  of  zinc  ore. 

THE  INTEREST  OP  THIS  COMPANY. 

The  committee  has  been  warned  by  one  witness,  who  professes  to  be 
disinterested,  that  it  should  not  olace  too  much  reliance  on  the  testi- 
mony of  interested  witnesses.  The  representatives  of  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict make  no  concealment  of  their  interest  in  asking  for  a  duty  on 
zinc  ore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smelters  make  no  concealment  of 
their  interest  in  protesting  against  such  dut^,  nor  do  we  profess  to  be 
disinterested.  Representing  five  zinc-smelting  plants  in  the  Middle 
West  which  have  experienced  a  shortage  in  the  domestic-ore  supply  and 
which  have,  at  times,  been  forced  to  import  ore,  we  sincerely  hope 
that,  in  case  of  future  emergency,  we  may  not  find  it  impossible  to 
increase  the  sui>ply  of  domestic  ore  by  importing  from  other  countries. 
It  is,  moreover,  our  desire  to  prolong  as  far  as  practicable  the  life  of 
our  domestic-ore  properties,  and  we  have  thought  it  pcreaible  to  mix 
foreign  ores  with  our  own  and  in  some  cases  matorially  lengthen  the  life 
of  our  mines.  If  we  should  be  succ-ossful  along  these  lines,  the  benefit 
would  be  shared  by  the  other  owners  of  zinc-ore  properties  throughout 
the  country. 

We  believe  that  out  of  the  opposing  arguments,  in  spite  of  the 
interest  of  the  parties  making  them,  the  committee  can  reach  a  proper 
conclusion. 
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The  zinc  ore  heretofore  imported  from  Mexico  has  consisted  largely 
of  gleanines  from  dumps  of  tailings  at  the  old  lead  mines,  and  from 
abandoned  lead  mines  where  the  ores  were  found  to  run  too  high  in 
zinc  for  the  uses  of  the  lead  smelters.  From  both  of  such  sources 
the  zinc  ore  was,  from  a  miniTig  standpoint,  cheaply  obtained  because 
the  tailings  were  piled  on  the  surface  ana  had  only  to  be  shoveled 
into  carts  or  the  mine  was  already  opooed  up  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion. For  obvious  reasons  these  two  sources  of  zinc-ore  supply  are 
but  temporary  and  are  now^  as  we  are  advised,  rapidly  approaching 
an  end.  The  alleged  new  discoveries  of  zinc  deposits  in  Mexico  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  have  gone  to  consicUrable  expense 
in  the  past  five  years  in  sending  experts  to  search  for  such  deposits 
in  Mexico,  but  the  results  have  been  very  disappointing.  The  known 
zinc  deposits  of  importance  in  Mexico  are  comparatively  few  and 
their  working  is  sure  to  entail  much  ra-eater  expense  than  the  work- 
ing of  the  tailings,  dumps,  and  the  abandonea  lead  mines.  In  the 
majority  of  zinc-ore  proposititnia  in  Mexico  transportation  has  been, 
and  for  manv  years  will  oe,  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

We  should  think  it  a  simple  matter  for  the  committee,  through  a 
disinterested  expert  who  is  acquainted  with  c<mditums  in  Mexico, 
to  verify  the  above  statements. 

OONOLUSIOir. 

It  is  our  conclusion,  as  the  laigest  zinc-ore  producer  in  this  countir, 
that  the  zinc-ore  producer  not  only  do  not  need  a  protective  tariff 
on  their  ore  but  tnat  such  a  tariff  would  be  unwise  from  evoy  point 
of  view. 

Bespeotfully  sumbitted. 

Thb  Nbw  Jbbset  Zmo  Comfamt. 
By  S.  S.  Pauobb,  PresidenL 


HOV.  OUSTAT  KttSTEBlUKV,  M.  C,  FILES  UETTEB  OF  TL  F.  FOX, 

XASisoH,  WIS.,  FATOBnra  HVTY  OH  znrc  ossa 

BCAnxsoK,  Wis.,  Jfmuary  ^  1909, 

Hem.  GUSTAT  K^BTBBMAlfV,  M.  0., 

House  of  RepreserUatives,  Washinfftony  D.  0. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  intense  aj^tation  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  protective  tariff  on 
raw  zinc  ores.  This  is  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  zinc- 
mining  industry,  which  is  just  getting  a  foothold  in  southwestern 
Wisconsin.  If  uie  industry  could  only  receive  protection  sufficient 
to  equal  the  difference  in  c(»t  of  production  of  zinc  ore  in  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  Mexico,  it  is  the  belief  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  Wisconsin  would  within  tiiree  years 
be  pTodudng  $6,000/XX)  to  $6,000,000  worth  of  zinc  per  annum.  Its 
present  prowukion  amounts  to  about  ^,000,000. 


CUOS-aoHn  0,  n  2-09  80 
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The  inclosed  sheet  will  ehow  the  output  of  this  district  for  the 
^cars  1906,  1907,  and  first  forty -seven  weeks  in  1908,  a  steady 
increase  in  spite  of  hard  times  and,  rery  unfavorable  ore  mai  '^et 

Anj  further  information  you  may  desire  I  will  dieerfuUy  fur- 
nish if  it  is  at  my  command. 

YouiB,  very  truly,  M.  F.  Fox. 


EzHraiT  A. 


Output  of  eine  and  lead  Mfphur  ores  In  gouthioe»tem  WitoontUt  dUtrlet, 


TMrim. 

TMrUOr. 

wetto-Jui. 
1  to  KoT.  n. 
1MB. 

<  Tont, 

Ztne    8B.n» 

LmO.^    I.IM 

Sidphor  (pjrrtta)    ,  1,82> 

Tent. 
«.7U 
f.MB 
160 

roM. 

f,U6 

THE  COBTLArD  (K.  T.)  SPECIAITT  COHFAKY  CLAIKS  THAT  A 

mm  on  zatc  obe  is  a  kecessitt. 

CoBTLAND,  N.  Y.,  December  SO,  1908t 

Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payne,  M.  C. 

House  of  Representaiives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  There  will  be  a  question  before  your  committee  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  so  I  am  informed,  in  regard  to  the  protection 
on  zinc  now  being  mined  in  this  country.  All  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  mining  and  own  mines  no  doubt  will  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  existing  conditions.  We  are  interested  in  zinc  mining  in 
Miami,  Okla.^  our  company  known  as  the  Chatham  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, Mr.  William  Kinlev,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  of  Adam  Kinley  &  Sons,  Mr. 
0.  H.  Kinley,  Breesport,  N.  Y.,  of  Adam  Kinley  &  Sons,  my  brotbiar  at 
Miami,  Okla.,  and  myself  a.t  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  own  a  mine  at  Miami, 
Okla.,  and  our  production  is  largely  zinc  and  some  lead. 

We  are  aware  that  the  American  smelters  purchase  all  the  Mexican 
zinc  ore,  as  it  regulates  the  market  price  here,  from  the  fact  that  zinc  - 
ore  is  mined  in  Mexico  with  silver,  the  zinc  being  a  by-product;  their 
object  is  to  mine  silver.  Their  largest  item  of  expense  is  the  freight, 
labor  being  a  small  item.  From  30  to  60  cents  per  day  in  that  country 
is  the  ruling  price  paid  the  miner.  With  the  volume  of  zinc  ore  now 
being  produced  and  shipped  into  this  country  free  of  duty  causes  ^e 
price  to  remain  at  its  lowest  ebb.  We  hare  to  employ  union  men  and 
pay  from  S3  to  $5  per  man  for  eight  hours  per  day. 

tinder  these  stringent  conditions  with  the  most  rigid  economy  we 
can  produce  zinc  and  lead  combined  at  a  small  profit  on  our  invest- 
ment. From  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  product  is  zinc 
and  the  smaller  percentage  is  lead  there  is  a  protection  on  lead  of 
1  cent  per  pound,  or  $20  per  ton,  which  is  a  great  help  to  us.  How- 
ever, lead  is  now  selling  at  $52  per  ton  for  the  pure  product.  Zinc 
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ore  was  as  low  as  $30  per  ton  in  August,  1908,  and  as  there  is  some 
iron  in  our  zinc  ore  which  reduces  the  value  to  about  $24  per  ton, 
thej  deduct  SI  per  ton  for  each  "unit  point  amount  of  iron"  that  the 
zinc  ore  contains  after  being  taken  from  the  rock. 

If  we  had  a  protection  on  zinc  ore  it  would  help  the  business  to  a 
ereat  extent,  m>m  the  fact  that  zinc  ore  is  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
Mexico.  Zinc  ore  has  been  advancing  some  of  late.  The  last  quota- 
tion was  $44  per  ton,  but  this  is  fluctuating  and  is  the  highest  point  it 
has  reached  since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  Thei%  are  a  great  many  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  While  the  Con^ssmen  and  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  would  be  glad  to  see  a  protection  on  zinc,  they  are  I>emo- 
crats  and  could  not  recommend  it  as  it  is  against  their  doctrine. 
We,  as  Republicans,  when  we  go  out  to  that  country — tuid  a  great 
many  eastern  men  are  interested — feel  the  necessity  of  a  protective 
tariff  on  zinc  ore,  and  would  ask  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  ^ve 
it  your  careful  consideration.  There  was  a  session  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  held  at  Pittsburg  last  month  strongly  urging  a  protect- 
ive tariff  on  zinc  ore.  This  was  adopted,  and  you  no  doubt  have  a 
copy  of  that  report. 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  Hon.  John  W.  Dwight,  our  Con- 
gressman from  this  district,  and  in  his  letter  of  December  25  he  re- 
quested me  to  write  your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  may  be  available. 

You  no  doubt  have  considerable  data  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  worthy  and  meritorious  of  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mit'tee  and  it  would  be  a  Godsend  to  the  people  who  have  money^ 
invested  in  zinc-mining  properties  in  the  West  and  throughout  this 
country  to  have  a  protective  tariff  of  some  sort  to  protect  us  against 
the  innux  of  this  material  from  a  country  that  largely  depends  upon 
us  for  their  market  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  interests. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Cortland  Specialty  Co., 
Per  W.  W.  HouT,  President 


GEO.  P.  KAtTBT,  JOPLIH,  KO..  STTBHITS  BBIEF  IR  ADVOCACT  OF 
A  DUTY  OH  ZUC  COVTEHTS  OF  0K£. 

JoPLiK,  Mo.,  December  SI,  1008. 
CoHurrTEE  ON  Wats  anx>  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  companies  which  I  represent,  I  wish  to 
submit  the  following  fafits  relative  to  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore. 

A  duty  of  1^  centa  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  imported  ores, 
for  whicn  we  ask,  will  not  only  provide  revenue,  but  will  make  a  stable 
market  for  zinc  ore  at  a  price  which  will  enable  the  zinc  mines  in  this 
country  to  run  steadily,  and  furnish  emplojyment  to  at  least  5,000 
more  men  than  are  now  employed  and  at  an  increase  in  wa^os  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  In  normal-  times  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  alone 
employs  about  11,000  men  in  the  mines,  and  there  are  as  many  more 
wa^eamers  in  the  United  States  that  will  be  affected  by  the  duty  for 
which  we  are  asking.  Google 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  valuations  of  Mexican  ore  and 
cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  uid  the  Missouri-Kansas  dis- 
trict, and  a  comparative  cost  of  production  in  Mexico  and  Miasouri- 
Kansas  district. 

The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  gives  the  following  importar 
Uons  of  one  ore  (marked  calamine,  nondutiable)  and  tot^  valuations. 
The  rate  per  pound  is  calculated  on  basis  of  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton. 


U08. 

Tom 

tfon. 

Vdoapar 
100  2.000 
pOIIIMlg 

ti7,aB 

38,361 

m.a 

ItM 

iS":::::::::::::;;:::::::::;::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::;: 

800 
3,3S8 
4,350 
4,2ig 

474 
1,828 

823 

0,886 
27,814 
48,871 
31,865 

6,113 
32,318 
10,897 

&tt 

lan 
&ts 

6.76 
0.63 

10.  » 

11.  S3 

i»,n4 

Anre^  vilw  per  ton  of  2,000  poundj  SLaB 

Fnigbt  from  port  of  oitry  to  KmsH  midten  

Total  ooit  (MlTWBd  tt  Kuuw-OfcUhom*  BHlten   U.10 

Mr.  Pulsifer  gives  the  cost  of  producing  1  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  zinc 
ore  in  Mexico  and  delivering  same  to  Kansas-Oklahoma  smelteries  as 
follo\ra: 


ICiM 

No.  I. 


Mine 

No.  2. 


Ulna 

NO.S. 


ATanco. 


lUnlng,  ^Uiw,  haoliiu,  and  loadlos  Inoan. 
VM^toKannainidGIn  


HOO 

S.S7 


8:07 


7.07 


Total  oort. 


9.SI 


U.C7 


ULtt 


I4.U 


11.81 


AvnitaoartlortMiof40peroantareat<iiitftor(oontlla)l)C80Dpoil]MlaiinB)  (11.83 

Coat,  1)  toiia(oontaliiliig  1,200  pounds  line)   17.71 

Du^  on  li  tons  (1,300  pomida  metal,  at  1}  otnta  par  poimd)   18.00 


Coat  of  1|  tOBiof  Hezloaii  ora.liidad: 
80  per  cant  on  (Standard  ICinonrt-: 


duty  (oontatnlng  IJOO  ponndaof  Bln0),Biideqiial  to  I  ton  of 

dlsttlot)  „.   saTI 


Cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  concentrates  in  the  Missouri-Kansas 
district,  average  cost  for  10  representative  mines,  is  as  follows: 

P«r  ihort  ton. 

Averaf^  labor  cost  917. 02 

Average  powder,  supplies,  etc   11.60 

Average  amortization  cost   4. 31 

Average  royalty  12^  per  cent  (on  $40  base,  60  per  cent  ore)   4. 85 

Hauling  and  tmding  on  cars  GO 

Frei^t  to  EanBBs-Ojclabama  Bmeltera  67 

Total  cost  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  60  per  cent  sine  we  containinft  1,200 
pounds  sine   88. 86 
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OoMptntivt  aehul  «oiC  i^  ddnmnff  of  tiu'  Kanmu-OHahoma  mneUen  tine  or*  Jnm 
tilt  JfuMwvXonaM  dufrieC  and  th§  (^ihuJaut  diMtriet  ^  Mexieo, 


Coat  per 
ton. 

Cost  par 
pound. 

HiHODrt-Kuuas  dMrlet,  1  toa  of  3^  » 
GhlhiHbUB.  MaiBO^dUHa^  1  ton  of 

rands,  wbklicMitiiiial^  poondimatal.. 
n  pooBdi,  4D  per  oont,  iriilob «— "f"*  800 

tSS.S6 

ihta 

•a.  at 

Differanoe  in  favor  of  Mexico,  1.77  cents  per  pound  of  sine 


BBTBNUB  AND  DCFOBTATIONB. 

Hie  mineral  industiy  for  1907  (vol.  16,  p.  904)  gives  importations 

of  Mexican  ore  for  the  year  of  1907,  108,800  tons.  At  112  per  ton 
(which  is  1}  cents  per  pound  on  40  per  cent  ore),  the  GoTemnient 
would  have  received  in  revenue  $1,305,600,  where  no  revenue  will 
be  derived  from  these  importations  unless  the  present  court  decisions 
Kre  reversed. 

Profit  in  producing  Mexican  ore  at  the  present  price  of  zinc  ore, 
1}  tons  of  Mexican  ore  of  40  per  cent  zinc  equaling  1  ton  of  ore  of  60 
per  cent  zinc,  standard  of  Missouri-Kansas  district: 


1  ton  of  60      cent  zinc  is  worth  to-day,  December  9,  1908.  944. 00 

ttau  40  per  caat  Mexicsn  orecfmtuiu  1,200  poimdfl  metallic  sine,  at  1}  cents 
per  pound   18.00 


Balance  received  for  1}  tons  ol  ore  after  deducting  duty   26. 00 


If  1}  tons  of  ore  are  worth  926, 1  ton  would  be  worth   17. 33 

Freight  from  minee  to  Kansas-Oklahoma  smelten   6. 91 


Net  amount  recdved  for  1  ton  of  ore   10. 42 

Oost  to  produce  1  ton  of  Mexican  ore   4. 91 


Ket  pctdt  in  producing  1  ton  of  Mexican  ore  (after  paying  duty  of  1|  cents 
perponnd)   6^  61 


which  is  equal  to  112  per  cent  profit  on  cost  of  production,  and  with 
this  amount  of  profit  importations  can  be  expected  to  continue  under 
tike  duty  we  are  asking. 

The  zinc  mining  in  Mexico  does  not  generally  require  expensive 
machinery.  It  is  m  manv  cases  simply  a  quarrying  proposition,  as 
shown  bj  a  copy  of  affidavit  (Exhibit  3)  which  was  med  by  the 
pl^tiffs  in  the  suit  of  Brewster  v.  Unitocl  States  Government,  pro- 
testing against  a  duty  being  imposed  on  zinc  ore,  which  case  is  now 
pending  m  the  courts. 

In  other  cases  it  is  a  secondarv  product  obtained  in  the  mining  of 
lead-silver  ores  and  is  produced  very  cheaply,  as  the  ore  must  be 
handled  to  get  the  lead-silver  ores. 

The  same  duty  should  be  imposed  on  zinc  ore  as  there  is  on  lead 
to-day — viz,  1)  cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  zinc  contained  in 
the  ore.  It  costs  just  as  much  in  this  district  to  produce  a  ton  of 
line-ore  concentrates  as  it  does  lead-ore  concentrates,  the  lead  and 
zinc  ore  occurring  in  the  ore  associated  together  in  variable  portions. 
Thegr  ^  brok^  by  the  same  powder,  handled  by  the  same  men, 
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crushed  by  the  same  cnisher  and  rolls,  cleaned  on  the  same  ji^,  and 
all  is  done  in  one  operation,  and  the  total  lead  ore  recover.Hl  in  this 
district  is  about  14  per  cent  of  all  concentrates  produced  here. 

A  small  amount  or  the  output  of  lead  ores  of  the  district  is  mined 
from  small,  shallow,  soft^ound  pockets;  but  it  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  lead  produced,  and  owing  to  the  variable  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  mined  no  satisfactory  cost  of  production 
of  this  class  of  ores  can  be  obtained. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  corroboration 
of  my  claim  relative  to  the  close  association  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
mining: 

[BdltorUI,  Engtmeilng  tad  ICInlng  Jounul,  Beptomber  V,  IML] 
LEAD  AMD  ZINC. 

IjCsA  and  zinc  are  ctosety  associated  in  nature,  their  ores  commonly  occurring  in 
conjunction,  especially  their  sulphide  ores.  There  is  leas  association  of  their  oxidized 
or  cartmnate  ores,  since  in  the  prut-ess  of  oxidation  the  ortj^inal  zinc  sulphide  ifl 
converted  first  into  sulphate,  which  is  very  soluble  and  may  therefore  be  leached 
away  by  some  action  of  Dature;  but  io  a  Ibx^b  number  cases,  as  for  example  at 
Leadviile,  (?olo.,  the  occurrence  of  pure  lead  carbonate  om  above  the  nter  levd  is 
{ollowed  by  the  occurrence  of  mixed  lead  and  zinc  sulphides  below  the  water  level. 
Both  lead-sulphide  ore  and  zinc-sulphide  ore  occurs  alone,  but  the  occurrence  in 
asxociation  is  more  common,  and  the  iniiwrtance  of  the  joint  consideration  of  the  two 
metals  from  the  industrial  standpoint  increafles  as  the  oxidized  ores  are  exhausted 
and  the  smelters  have  to  fall  back  on  the  sulphide  ores,  which  have  already  become 
by  far  the  more  important,  both  in  the  metalluiKy  oi  lead  and  sine  all  over  the  wiHld. 
(Geological  data  omitted.) 

In  their  metallurfty  Uiere  is  also  an  intricate  associAtioo  of  the  two  metals.  In  the 
first  treatment  of  the  ores,  by  jif^Rinft  or  other  method  of  separation,  there  is  generally 
obtained  a  galena  concentrate,  which  goes  to  the  lead  smelter  for  the  recovery  of  its 
lea<l  content,  and  a  blende  concentrate,  which  Roes  to  the  zinc  smelter  for  the  recovery 
of  its  zinc  content.  With  few  exceptions,  the  crude  ore  has  first  to  be  separated  in  some 
such  manner.  The  limitations  ol  mechanical  practice  do  not,  however,  permit  a 
clean  Reparation  of  the  mineral  to  be  made,  save  in  tare  instances,  and  the  lead  con- 
centrate consequently  almost  always  contains  some  zinc,  and,  vice  vena,  the  sine 
concentrate  contains  some  lead.  The  presence  of  zinc  is  objecticmable  to  the  lead 
smelter  and  the  presence  of  lead  is  objectionable  to  the  zinc  smelter,  but  in  neither 
cane  does  the  presence  of  the  other  metal  in  limited  proportion  prevent  successful 
smelting.  But  while  the  lead  smelter  is  bound  inevitably  to  lose  all  the  sine  con- 
tained in  the  lead  ore  that  he  smelte,  the  zinc  smelter  may  recover  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lead  in  the  zinc  ore  after  the  zinc  itself  ham  been  extracted. 

Thus  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pig  lead  produced  in  Belgium  is  recovered  from 
zinc-ore  residues,  ana  this  practice  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  United  States  and  is 
without  doubt  destined  to  increase  in  importance. 

Finally,  the  chief  use  for  pi^  lead  is  in  the  manufacture  of  white-lead  pigment, 
and  one  of  the  large  uses  of  zinc  is  in  the  manufacture  of  white  pi^ent,  which  in 
ijie  trade  is  a  direct  competitor  of  white  lead;  while  lead  and  zinc  oxide  are  to 
a  large  extent  used  in  a  pigmont  compounded  of  both,'  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  lead  and  zinc  which  existed  originaUy  in  the  same  ore  deposit  and  were  mined 
and  separated  by  a  common  operation  might  be  smelted  by  a  combination  process, 
and  finally,  after  conversion  into  finished  products,  might  be  mixed  afnin  for  use  in 
the  arts  and  be  subject  to  common  dissipation  under  the  action  of  weatner  and  time. 

The  duty  of  H  cents  per  pound  will  not  create  abnormal  prices  for 
ore,  nor  will  it  prohibit  importations,  as  the  Mexican  ore  can  be  pro- 
duced and  delivered  at  the  smelters  at  a  profit  at  S40  per  ton  for  a 

60  per  cent  ore,  but  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  ore  going  much  below 
$40  per  ton,  which  is  necessary  for  continuous  operation  of  the  zinc- 
ore  mines  of  this  country. 

What  the  zinc-ore  producers  doaire  is  a  stable  market  at  fair  prices. 
The  prices  received  to-day  are  satisfactory,  but  we  are  confident  that 
the  price  of  to-day  is  bemg  manipulated  by  the  smelters,  and  if  all 
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the  miaes  were  started  on  full  time  and  if  there  was  no  tariff  legisla- 
tion pending  it  would  only  be  a  very  short  time  until  the  price  of  ore 
would  be  down  to  $28  or  $30  per  ton,  where  it  was  last  July  when 
ihe  present  moTement  for  a  tariff  on  zinc  ores  was  inaugurated;  and 
as  the  mines  in  Mexico  are  further  developed  and  as  the^  get  better 
transpoitition  facilities,  etc.,  and  increase  their  output,  it  can  have 
but  one  effect,  viz,  that  of  reducing  the  prices  of  domestic  ore,  and 
very  probably  below  that  of  July,  1908. 

The  zinc  mdustry  of  the  &iissouri-Kansas  district  is  carried  on 
principaUy  by  small  operators,  and  while  there  are  a  few  large  com- 

ganies  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  greater  part  of  the  mining  is  done 
y  corporations  competed  of  many  small  stockholders  and  copart- 
nerships called  "companies,"  which  usually  consist  of  many  partners 
owning  anywhere  from  one-half  to  one  thirty-second  interest,  as  they 
may  agree.  In  a  great  many  cases  these  small  companies  are  com- 
posed of  wage-earners  who  carry  their  portion  of  the  expense  of 
development  out  of  their  daily  or  weekly  wages,  and  when  they  develop 
a  good  mine  they  sell  it  to  an  individual  or  company  who  nas  capi- 
tal to  build  a  miU  or  give  some  one  an  interest  in  the  mine  for  machin- 
ery, mill,  etc.,  necessary  to  separate  and  clean  the  ore  ready  for 
market.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  when  I  say  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  mines  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  have  been 
developed  in  this  way. 

The  large  majority  of  these  mines  have  little  if  any  working  capital 
and  must,  therefore,  sell  their  ore  weekly  to  meet  their  weekly  pay 
roll  and  other  running  expenses.  The  smelters  know  this,  and  if 
they  can  stay  out  of  the  market  for  a  few  weeks  and  allow  a  surplus 
to  accumulate  they  are  able  to  bear  the  market,  and  they  use  this 
method  of  forcing  the  market  down,  knowing  that  a  majority  of  the 
producers  must  sell  their  ore  to  get  the  money  to  meet  pay  rolls  and 
current  expenses.  Being  able  to  obtain  cheap  Mexican  ore  furnishes 
the  smelters  a  greater  opportunity  to  do  this  than  if  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  fore^  ore. 

Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2  show  comparative  wages  paid  in  1907-8 
for  two  representative  mines  of  their  class.  No.  1  is  what  is  termed 
a  "soft  ground  mine."  No.  2  is  a  very  large  sheet  ground  mine,  and 
what  is  true  in  regard  to  reductions  in  wages  in  these  mines  is  true 
of  every  other  mine  in  the  district  that  has  run  at  all  during  1908. 
Many  mines  shut  down  rather  than  run  at  a  loss. 


Exhibit  Na  1. 
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Con8uu.ti-Gbhbku  ov  vbm  Uhztbd  Statu, 
JfofUerqr,  MnAeOt  «.* 

Hqktbebt,  Mexico,  Stptmher  U,  J906, 
T.  H.  Brown,  being  duly  aworn,  says  that  he  is  ftuniliar  with  mad  hu  Been  tiie  cala- 
mine ore  M  it  u  taken  from  the  mines  and  made  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  can  and 
■hipped  to  the  United  States  at  Ae  Mexican  Lead  Companv*!  mines  in  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  H^cdco.  and  that  method  d  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  ah^unent  is 
as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of  the  adjouiing 
rock  that  may  be,  by  accident,  blasted  out  with  the  ore  is  swted  out  by  hand,  after* 
wards  the  ne  is  broken  down  to  a  convenient  stse  with  tot  tnnsportatioin 

to  the  railroad,  when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

T.  H.  Bxowif . 

Swnn  to  belora  me  this  12ttt  day  of  Septembtf,  1906. 

[uAL.]  Fhzuv  C.  Hamma, 

Bespeotfully  flubmitted. 

Geo.  p.  Maitet, 
Manager  Belay  Mimng  Oympany, 
Secretary  and  Trtamrtr  FranklAih  MMmg  6bmpany, 

EOF.  W.  H.  A9DBEWS,  DELEaATE  FKOK  HEW  KEXZCO.  SmBKITS 
LETTER  OF  C.  T.  BKOWH,  SOCOEEO,  H.  ICEZ.,  REZATIVS  TO  LE&B 
AHS  ZIHG  ORES. 

Socorro,  N.  Mkx.,  December  24, 1908. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Andbbws, 

Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  Yours  of  the  19th  received  and  contents 
fullv  noted.  I  was  aware  of  your  position  concerning  the  tariff  on 
lead.  I  think  for  the  best  interest  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  West  that 
the  present  tariff  should  not  be  changed. 

The  situation  on  zinc  is,  however,  yei^  different.  The  moat  dt  the 
sine  ore  imported  from  Mexico  is  "oxidized  ore"  (carbonate  and  sili- 
cate), which  enables  the  smelters  to  use  a  lar^e  amount  of  the  com- 
plex sulphides  of  the  West,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  use,  only 
tor  the  assistance  of  the  highly  oxidized  ores  from  Mexico,  which  are 
identical  with  that  class  of  ore  produced  in  the  Magdalena  district. 

You  will  note  that  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  owns  the  lai^est 
sine  mine  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are  also  yeiy  he^^^^^^  of 
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zinc-producing  properties  in  the  Middle  West — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  old  Mexico — and  that  they  believe  that  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  pro- 
and  old  Mexico — and  that  they  believe  that  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  pro- 
hibiting its  importation  into  the  United  States  would  direct  that 
product  to  Europe,  which  would  flood  that  market  and  depreciate  the 
price  of  metals  hi  the  marketa  of  the  worid,  working  eventually  against 
the  producers  of  zinc  otes  in  the  United  States.  I  simply  offer  Uie 
above  as  a  suggestion,  which  investigation  will  confirm, 
lhanking  you  for  ail  past  favors  and  with  kind  regvds,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  youra, 

0.  T.  Bbowk, 


8.  G.  £DOAB,  OF  THE  EDGAB  ZIHC  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  OBJECTS 
10  IMPOSITZOH  OF  DUTY  OH  ZIHG  OBE. 

Secusxtt  BuiLDXva, 
St.  Louia,  December  £3, 1908, 

Hon.  E.  J.  Hiix,  M.  C, 

'Washington,  D.  0. 

DsAB  Snt :  I  called  upon  you  in  Washington  Friday  of  last  week, 
and  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  see  you. 

My  errand,  as  the  inclosed  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Mr. 
Brooker  would  indicate,  was  to  ffive  vou  some  information  concern- 
ing the  ziac-ore  question,  which  nas  been  up  before  your  committee 
for  consideration.  As  I  was  unable  to  see  you  I  am  resorting  to  this 
means  of  communicating  with  yon. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ^  into  the  detail  of  this  matter,  as  all  the 
facts,  figures,  and  statistics  have  been  covered  ^uite  exhaustively 
by  the  briefs  of  the  various  smelters  and  users  of  zmc  ore  now  before 
your  committee. 

In  a  general  wa^  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  question  of  sup- 
ply ana  demand  with  us.  The  requirements  of  zinc  ore  have  largely 
outstripped  its  production  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  and  as  a  consequence  users  of  zinc  ore  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  into  other  localities,  outside  of  the  United  States,  to 
supply  what  the  domestic  production  is  unable  to  meet. 

As  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Brooker's  letter,  it  is  not  only  a  vital  mat- 
ter with  the  producers  of  spdter,  but  also  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  brass  mills  m  your  district.  Should  the  tariff  be 
placed  on  zinc  ore,  it  would  at  once  create  a  shortage  in  our  finished 

groduct  by  the  closing  down  of  just  that  much  of  our  capacity  that 
as  depended  upon  toreign  ores,  and,  of  course,  our  finished  prod- 
uct is  raw  material  to  the  orass  mills,  and  they  in  turn  would  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  themselves  from  abroad  with  what  we  are  unable  to 
furnish. 

If  you  will  go  over  some  the  briefs  the  smelters  have  filed  with 
your  committee,  you  will  see  that  the  price  for  zinc  ore  in  tibe  Joplin 
district  has  not  Mily  not  been  reduced  through  the  importation  of 
foreign  ores,  but,  to  the  contrary,  has  been  very  materially  increased, 
figures  showing  that  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  they  have 
been  paid  fullr  $8  a  ton  more,  on  an  average^  for  their  output  than 
ever  before.  I  take  these  years  as  a  basis,  as  it  has  only/beeii  witiiin 
this  time  that  fweign  ores  have  come  into  this  country;*  ^^^<^^i^^ 
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The  domestic  production  of  zinc,  or  "  spelter,"  as  it  is  known  com- 
mercially, has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  100  per  cent, 
whereas  the  Joplin  district  has  only  been  able  to  increase  its  output 
a  scant  10  per  cent  during  this  time,  which  of  course  accounts  for 
the  outside  prices  they  have  obtained  in  recent  years.  The  zinc- 
smelting  industry  is  to-day  facing  a  shortage  of  raw  material,  even 
with  the  ores  of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  being  available,  and 
all  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  case  will  substantiate  this 
statement.  We  can  not,  tlierefore,  view  the  sentiment  of  the  Joplin 
miners  other  than  that  of  being  prompted  by  a  selfish  motive.  It 
would  appear  from  their  attitude  that  they,  not  being  able  to  furnish 
the  material  themselves,  do  not  wish  anyone  else  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  producin^^  localities  in  the  United  States  than  Jop- 
lin, the  most  notable  being  the  Wisconsin  deposits  and  those  uf 
Colorado.  Out  of  a  production  of  spelter  for  1907,  255,000  tons, 
only  20,000  tons  were  made  from  Colorado  ores,  16,000  from  Wis- 
consin, 13,000  from  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin  may  continue  to  be  a 
producer  of  zinc  ore,  and  Colorado  may  also,  but  the  conditions  of 
Colorado  have  very  materially  changed  within  the  last  three  years. 
Up  to  that  time  the  zinc  production  was  in  tiie  nature  of  a  by- 
product from  their  lead-silver  product,  and  now  that  these  deposits 
have  been  worked  out  it  is  possible  that  Colorado  in  future  will  sup- 
ply even  a  less  amount  than  in  the  past. 

The  position  the  smelting  inoustiy  takes,  summed  up  in  the 
aggregate,  is  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  shortage  of 
raw  material,  and  if  our  domestic  consumption  of  spelter  is  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  the  past  ten 
the  whole  industry  will  l>e  confronted  with  a  verv  disastrous  condi- 
tion if  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  foreign  ores.  Vfe  take  the  position 
that  instead  of  these  ores  coming  to  the  United  States,  as  tliey  cer- 
tainly would  not  under  a  duty,  would  go  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  users  of  spelter  would  be  compelled  to  supply  a  part  of  their 
requiremente  with  foreign  spelter.  Owing  to  the  shortage  which 
has  existed  in  our  raw  material,  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
Joplin  miners  .during  the  piist  three  years  prices  that  we  could  ill 
afford,  based  on  the  price  of  our  finished  product,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  Joplin  mine  operator  and 
uio  Joplin  landowner  moneys  we  believe  rightfully  belonged  to  our 
own  labor.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  items  entering  into  the  cost 
of  spelter,  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  is  chargeable  to  ore;  from 
8  to  12  per  cent  labor;  the  balance  fuel,  repairs,  maintenance,  etc., 
and  we  reel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  bit  more  for  our  labor  than 
is  shown  in  these  figures,  which  certainly  could  not  be  brought  about 
by  increasing  the  now  existing  shortage  in  raw  material.  The  ores 
we  have  been  importing  have  been  vastly  different  in  character  than 
those  produced  oy  the  Joplin  mines.  The  Joplin  miner  has  the 
advantage  of  having  the  richest  zinc  ore  in  the  world,  while  the 
ores  we  have  imported  are  oxidized  ores,  being  much  lower  in  grade, 
and  produced  only  at  a  great  inconvenience,  which  an  undev^oped 
country  such  as  Mexico  subjects  this  industry  to.  These  ores,  imder 
the  Dingley  bill,  are  free,  but  unfortunately  there  has  arisen  a  con- 
troversy between  the  Government  and  the  smelting  industry  over 
the  interpret-ation  of  tlie  word  ^'  calamine."    While  calamine  is  on 
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the  free  list,  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  separate  calamine  ores, 
calling  some  of  them  dutiable  and  some  of  them  free.  That  part 
which  they  have  designated  as  being  dutiable  is  now  the  subject  of 
litimition  and  is  being  decided  in  our  favor  as  &st  as  the  delays  of 
the  law  will  allow,  and  all  duties  that  have  been  paid  have  been  done 
bo  under  protest,  with  the  firm  belief  that  every  dollar  the  Govern- 
ment is  retaining  will- be  eventually  paid  back.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  present  litigation  is  decided  unfavorably  to  the  smelt- 
ing inter^ts,  the  whole  business,  both  to  the  miner  m  Mexi«)  and 
ourselves,  would  be  unprofitable,  as  the  ores  are  so  low  in  grade  and 
are  produced  under  such  unfavorable  condition  that  in  the  event 
of  a  further  amount  being  added  to  their  cost  in  the  form  of  any 
duty  at  all  will  drive  them  to  countries  where  they  have  free  access. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hill,  very  wrong  to  tax  not  only  the  smelters 
but  also  the  consumers  of  spelter,  to  favor  a  local  spot  on  account  of 
their  loose  methods  and  failing  mines.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
writer  purchased  60  per  cent  ores  in  the  Joplin  district  for  from  $1.5 
to  $20  per  ton;  I  then  sold  my  metal  for  about  5  cents  a  pound.  To- 
day the  melting  industry  is  paying  for  these  same  ores,  assaying  GO 
per  cent,  $40  per  ton  and  upwara,  and  spelter  is  a  slow  sale  at  5  cents 
a  pound.  Now,  this  must  show  amdusively  that  we  have  used  great 
em>rts  to  reduce  our  costs.  I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  it  costs  tlie 
Joplin  miner  more  money  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  industry  should  be  taxed  for  their  negligence.  I  would 
much  rather  stand  a  reduced  duty  on  our  finished  product,  spelter, 
than  see  a  duty  placed  on  our  raw  material,  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  fin- 
ished spelter,  in  my  estimation,  would  be  ample  to  give  Uie  American 
miner  and  the  American  smelter  all  the  protection  they  are  entitled 
to.  The  difference  in  the  average  price  in  London  and  the  average 
price  in  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  present  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  a  concern  interested  in  smelting  zinc 
ores — in  both  this  country  and  abroad — the  following  table,  which 
shows  what  the  Joplin  mine  operator  would  have  received  for  60  per 
cent  ore  if  the  ore  had  been  sold  to  foreign  smelters  on  speoined 
dates:  • 


Jal7  11,  IS08. 


July  86,  1008  

Auffiut  £2,  lOOe  

Septaniber  &,  IPOS-. 
Beptunbar  25.  IBOB. 
October  S,  UOB  


St.  Louli 
spelter  price 
lt«r  pound. 

OD  per  cent 
ore  on  Ruro- 

POBD  for- 
mula per  ton. 

Joplin  bRM 
prW  for  80 
per  rpnt  per 
too. 

Otntt. 

4.2876 

t>9.M 

$3  4. 00- $3(1.00 

4.37S 

3(1. -Jll 

:t'i.o<t  ;«i.()0 

4.A36 

31 .  no 

SC.UO-  37.00 

4.f>TS 

82.18 

37.00 

t.m 

82.07 

37.50 

4.U2S 

az.vr 

38.00 

From  tliis  table  it  would  seem  that  the  smelters  in  this  country 
have  paid  from  $4  to  $6  more  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore  to  tlie  Joplin 
miner  than  he  would  have  received  had  he  sold  his  ore  on  European 
formula.  ^  i 
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I  have  endeavored  to  go  into  this  matter  quite  fully  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  but  feel  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Brooker's  court^  in  giving  me 
tiie  letter  of  introduction  to  you  that  he  did,  should  you  require  any 
further  information  on  the  subject  I  would  go  to  Washington  and 
have  a  perscmal  interview  with  you  at  any  time  after  the  firat  ot  th» 
year. 

Toars,  very  truly,  S.  C  Edoab, 

Pretiderd  Edgar  Zinc  Co, 

ZINC  ORE. 

8.  DVmSLD  XITCHEIX,  OARTHAOE,  KO.,  FILES  SITPPLEIIEHTAL 
BBIEF  BEL&TIVZ  TO  ZIHC  OBB. 

Gabthaob,  Mo.|  Janvarff  19, 1909* 

CoHMmBB  ON  Watb  akd  Means, 

Washington^  D.  €. 

Gentlemen  :  With  no  desire  to  add  more  to  the  already  too  cum- 
bersome record  of  your  "  Tariff  hearings,"  it  is  yet  my  duty  to  at- 
tonpt  to  answer  some  of  the  statements  of  fact  and  argument  made 
in  the  briefs  of  the  various  smelters  now  on  file  with  your  committee, 
and  particularly  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Cockerill  of  date  Decem- 
ber 14^  1908,  in  which  he  attempts  to  answer  some  statements  made 
by  me  in  a  bri^  filed  November  25. 1908. 

First  In  reference  to  Mr.  Cockerill.  Mr.  Cockerill  brands  cer- 
tain statements  I  made  as  "  a  glaring  misstatement,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
should  know  it." 

I  quote  as  follows  from  my  remarlra  before  your  committee: 

Mr.  Oockerlll,  the  smelter  of  Kansas,  says  that  whoi  the  8t  Lonls  price  of 
spelter  Is  $6  be  can  buy  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  at  his  smelter  for  $18  a  ton ; 
that  is,  40  per  cent  ore  That  Is  f27  8  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore,  because  It  takes 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  cent  ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  That 
would  reduce  the  price  that  we  would  be  bound  to  take  for  our  ore  to  f27  a 
ton,  If  these  Immense  deposits  of  Mexican  ore  come  tn  and  flood  our  market 
and  pat  us  out  of  business. 

I  repeat  that  it  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  cent  ore  to  equal 
one  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore,  so  far  as  iha  metal  contents  are  concerned. 
Thus,  2,000  pounds  of  40  per  cent  ore  contain  800  pounds  of  metal, 
and  2,000  pounds  of  60  per  cent  ore  contain  1,200  pounds  of  metal. 
This  demonstration  can  not  be  denied ;  it  is  too  apparent  for  contra- 
diction. What  it  costs  Mr.  Cockerill  (in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  of  smelting  costs)  to  smelt  a  ton  of  40  per  cent  ore  or  a  ton 
of  60  per  cent  ore,  no  one  knows  but  he. 

It  is  well  known  to  metallurgists  that  the  cost  of  smeltiiu;  Plicate 
and  carbonate  ores  of  zine  (such  as  Mr.  Cockerill  buys  in  A^xico)  is 
very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  smelting  the  sulphide  ore  whidi  the 
Missouri-Kansas  district  produces.  This  is  true  because  tfae  latter 
must  be  calcined  (i.  e.,  so  thoroughly  roasted  that  all  the  sulphur  is 
driven  off  before  being  placed  in  the  retort  for  smelting  to  procure 
the  spelter).  The  former  ores  need  no  calcination  and  are  placed 
directly  in  the  retorts,  and  the  spelter  is  obtained  without  calcination. 

Calcination  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  smelting  cost,  because  in 
pure  sulphide  zinc  ores  33  per  cent  is  sulphur  and  07  per  cent  zinc; 
and  this  33  per  cent  of  sulphur  must  be  roasted  or  burned  out  before 
\e  ore  is  placed  in  the  retort  to  procure  spelter^jigmzed  by  GooqIc 
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Mr.  Cockerill  could  give  valuable  information  to  your  committee 
as  to  smelting  processes  and  costs  were  he  to  appear  personally  to 
testify.   It  is  unfortunate  that  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cockerill's  proposition  is  quite  different  from  mine  when  be 
states  that  on  December  10,  1908,  the  Joplin  base  price  of  60  per  cent 
ore  was  from  $43.50  to  $44  a  ton  and  the  price  of  40  per  cent  ore 
was  from  $18  to  $21  per  ton. 

The  method  of  buying  zinc  ore  is  as  follows:  Sixty  per  cent  ore 
(that  is,  2,000  pounds  of  ore,  which  contains  1,200  pounds  of  metal) 
is  the  accepted  standard  of  quality.   A  $44  base  means  that  a  60  per 


Ser  cent  standard.  For  erery  1  per  cent  alx>ve  or  below  60  per  cent  a 
ollar  per  ton  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  price.  Thus,  on  a 
$44  base  a  63  per  cent  ore  would  bri^  $47  per  ton;  a  57  per  cent  ore 
would  bring  $41  per  ton;  and  Mr.  Cockerill  is  quite  rignt  when  he 
claims  that  a  60  per  cent  ore  would  bring  $33  per  ton.  There  is  no 
difference  between  Mr.  Cockerill  and  me  on  that  proposition.  Yet 
for  the  week  of  January  10, 1909, 40  per  cent  ore  in  this  district  was 
aold  for  $17  and  $18  per  ton. 

But  Mr.  Cockerill  is  attempting  to  befog  the  situation  and  adroitly 
lead  your  committee  from  the  tnie  consideration  of  the  facts.  Mr. 
Cockmll  speaks  of  Joplin ;  I  of  the  future  zinc-producing  possibili- 
ties of  Mexico. 

My  statement  that,  with  St.  Louis  price  of  spelter  at  $5  per  hun- 
dred, 40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  was  laid  down  at  the  Kansas  smeltery 
for  $18  per  ton,  was  based  on  what  Mr.  Cockerill  said  at  Joplin,  in 
June,  1908,  before  100  mine  operators.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Rob- 
eson (Mr.  CockeriU's  ore-purchasing  agent),  made  on  February  16, 
1907,  with  a  Mexican  concern,  which  is  partially  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Cockerill's  letter,  fully  vindicates  what  I  nave  claimed.  It  provides 
that  when  St.  Louis  price  of  spelter  is  $6  per  hundred,  40  per  cent 
Mexican  ore  is  worth  $24  per  ton ;  that  "  for  each  variation  of  1  cent 
above  or  below  $6  the  sum  of  5  cents  will  be  added  to  or  deducted 
from  the  price  per  ton."  Now,  under  the  provisions  of  this  contract, 
when  St.  Louis  spelter  is  $5  per  hundred  it  can  be  readily  calculated 
that  the  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  would  bring  $19  per  ton.  I  stated 
$18  per  ton ;  so  the  difference  between  Mr.  Cockerill  and  me  is  slight. 

A^in,  Mr.  Cockerill  is  fighting  a  shadow  when  he  states  that  I 
claim  "  that  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid  down  at  the  Kansas  smelters  at 
$11.82  per  ton,  actual  cost,  for  40  per  cent  ore,"  and  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  submit  receipted  bills  showing  that  he  is  paying  $21  per  ton 
for  this  grade  of  ore. 

I  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Cockerill  paid  $11.82  per  ton;  the  Mexican 
mine  operator  is  entitled  to  a  profit^  and  it  is  pleasant  reading  to  us 
to  know  that  the  Mexican  miner  makes  over  $9  per  ton  through  the 
muniBcence  of  Mr.  Cockerill,  who  admits  that  I  have  been  paying 
it  for  six  months  or  more." 

Mr.  Cockerill  wrote  an  article  for  the  August,  1908,  Mexican 
Mining  Journal,  which  was  incorporated  in  its  editorial,  and  the 
editor  thereof  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  Mexi- 
can mining  situation: 

At  the  preset  time  many  of  the  sine  mines  In  the  northern  part  of  Mexico 
are  bioeaaiiig  th^  output  under  the  stimulus  of  prices  on  the  bsnlfi  of  a  gaw- 
anteed  price  for  spelter  in  excess  of  the  St.  Louis  auotatlops  on  ^^^^^^[c 
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During  June^  1!>08,  the  base  price  for  60  per  cent  Missouri-Euisas 
ore  wan  $33  per  ton.  Little  40  per  cent  zinc  is  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict. At  times  a  mine  will  profluce  a  low-grade  ore  which  will  assay 
about  40  iier  cent.  Such  ore  in  Joplin  in  June  brought  $13  per  ton, 
while  Mr.  Cockerill  admits  that  he  was  paying  $21  per  ton  for  same 
grade  of  Mexican  ore.  In  fact,  when  ore  was  selling  on  a  $35  base 
price  in  Joplin  during  the  summer  of  1908  the  product  of  a  mine  here 
assaying  40  per  cent  sold  for  $14  per  ton.  In  other  words,  during  the 
month  of  June  Missouri-Kansas  ore  was  upon  a  basis  of  $33  and  Mex- 
ican ore  upon  a  $41  basis.  This  demonstrates  the  '*  fine  Italian  hand  " 
of  the  smelters  to  stimulate  the  ore  productlffli  of  Mexico  and  to  dis- 
courage the  Joplin  district. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  thing  was  well  exi>ressed  by  Mr.  Cockerill  in 
June.  1!)08,  when  he  said:  '*  Well,  I  will  admit  that  we  did  get  our 
ore  from  Mexico  because  we  could  make  a  bigger  profit." 

The  smelters  raise  the  "  hue  and  cry  "  that  the  United  States  ciin 
not  produce  sufficient  ore  to  supply  the  smelters.  Briefs  on  file  quite 
well  answer  that  argument.  And  in  considering  smelter  capacity, 
vour  committee  is  rp(jueste<l  to  bear  in  mind  the  statement  made  liy 
^Ir.  Cockerill  at  Joj)liu  in  June,  1908,  that  at  no  time  can  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  smelter  capacity  be  in  full  operation.  This 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  retorts  are  constantly  burning  out 
and  mu.st  be  renewed.  Thus  the  furnace  must  be  put  out  of  commis- 
sion, whilst  these  renewals  and  repairs  are  being  made.  The  fact 
that  the  Missouri-Knn'^a.s  district  for  1908  showed  a  decrease  in  ore 
of  only  37,500  tons  less  than  tiie  production  of  1907  (see  page  1778), 
demonstrates  what  this  district  could  do  in  normal  times  and  at  ade- 
quate prices.  During  1900  and  1907  many  new  mines  were  opened, 
and,  whilst  many  mines  have  closed  down  during  1908,  an  effort 
was  made  by  others  to  o|>ornte  merely  to  make  expenses  and  give  men 
employment.  Some  mines  have  been  leased  to  employees,  who  have 
0[}erated  them  and  thus  eked  out  a  skimp  living.  This  explains  the 
c<u»paratively  small  decrease  in  1908  ore  production. 

But  from  the  viewpoint  what  difference  does  it  make,  if  the  United 
States  can  not  produce  all  the  ore  required? 

The  G(»vernment  needs  the  revenue.  Why  should  not  the  smelter 
contribute  his  fair  share  of  it?  He  enjoys  a  protective  duty  of  $30 
per  ton  on  si)cltcr,  $40  per  ton  on  sheets,  and  $20  per  ton  on  scrap, 
under  jjarngraph  192  of  the  Dingley  bill.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  at  page  4344.  petitions  your  committee  for  a  high  duty  on 
zinc  dust,  its  product,  but  insists,  in  its  elaborate  brief  filed  January 
5,  ]!K)9.  that  ore  be  kept  upon  the  free  list. 

During  the  four  years  of  1905-1908,  inclusive,  over  300.000  tons 
of  ore  have  hei'u  imported.  Assuming  that  this  ore  contained  40  per 
(■out  of  nictrtl,  tliis  gives  120.000  tons  oi  metal  upon  which  duty  would 
l)e  taken ;  at  per  ton  (i.  e..  14  cents  per  pound)  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  (Jovernment  lias  lost  over  $1,440,000  of  revenue  by  reason  of 
an  oversight  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to'siate  that  on  January  9,  1909.  over  5,250 
tons  of  unsold  ore  renmined  in  the  bins  of  this  district. 

A  reiiiarkjil)le  and  very  significant  object  lesson  of  the  .menace  of 
foreign  ore  is  taken  from  "Advance  statement  of  pri)durti(Hi  of  spelter 
iu  the  United  Slates  in  1907,"  issued  by  the  Uniled  States  Geological 
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The  spelter  produced  from  foreign  ore  was  26,115  tons.  The  stock 
of  spelter  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  26^64  tons.  The  increased 
proiluction  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  was  25,090  tons. 

Mark  the  close  similarity  of  all  these  figures. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  the  domestic  ore  producers  urge  is 
that  calamine,  paragraph  514,  be  stricken  out  and  that  paragraph  lUl 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  con- 
tained therein;  zinc-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds.  1^  cents  per  pound  on 
the  zinc  contained  therein:  Provided^  That  all  ores  imported  which 
contain  both  lead  and  zinc  shall  pay  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead 
contained  therein,  and  also  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained 
therein:  And  provided"  etc. 

It  is  urged  and  believed  that  this  proposed  paragraph  is  fair  and 
defensible  in  both  theory  and  fact. 

First  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  complications  and  pitfalls  of  the 
"component  material  of  chief  value  "  clause  of  section  7  of  the  Ding- 
ley  bill.   The  decisions  are  full  of  absurdities  under  this  clause. 

Ijet  the  point  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner:  Ijcad  ore 
of  standard  quality  in  the  Joplin  district  is  80  jwr  cent  metallic 
contents  and  the  zinc  ore  of  standard  quality  is  60  per  cent  metallic 
contents.  Now,  suppose  the  price  of  lead  ore  be  $60  per  ton  and  the 
price  of  zinc  ore  be  $45  per  ton,  it  will  be  found  that  each  ore  is 
selling  for  exactiy  ib&  same  price  per  pound  of  metallic  contents. 
In  2,000  pounds  of  such  mixed  lead  and  zinc  ores,  it  will  be  found 
that  1,143  poimds  of  zinc  ore  equal  in  value  857  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

It  was  said  by  the  board  of  General  Appraisers  (see  In  re  Chit  /irs- 
ter,  48  Fed.  Rep,,  281)  that  it  is  not  unlawful  delil)erately  to  mix 
ores  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  classification  thereof. 

Now,  60  p«*  cent  of  1,143  pounds  of  zinc  ore  would  contain  685.8 
pounds  of  metal,  and  80  per  cent  of  875  pounils  of  lead  ore  would 
contain  685.6  pounds  of  metal.  The  duty  umler  the  pn>posed  law 
would  be  the  same  upon  each  ore,  viz,  $10.28. 

Now,  increase  by  a  few  pounds  only  the  lead  ore  of  the  zinc  ore 
and  the  bulk  becomes  classifiable  under  the  component  material  of 
chief  value  "  clause,  either  as  lead  ore,  or  as  zinc  ore,  as  the  importer 
might  design.  The  lead  ore  and  the  zinc  ore  can  be  readily  separated 
by  our  concentrating  process.  It  is  quite  common  practice  in  this 
district  to  separate  the  two  ores  so  closi^y  that  the  zinc  on  will 
contain  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  lead. 

I  make  no  suggestion  that  such  act  will  ever  be  done,  and  dis- 
tinctly make  no  reflection  upon  any  one's  integrity,  but  I  make  the 
proposition  that  an  importer  of  zinc  ore  could,  with  the  price  condi- 
tions as  above  stated,  import  2,000  pounds  of  mixed  ore  containing 
1.150  pounds  of  zinc  ore  and  8.50  pounds  of  lead  ore,  pay  duty  on  tlie 
zinc  ore  contents;  ^ay  no  duty  on  the  lead  ore  contents;  separate  the 
lead  ore  from  the  zinc  ore  and  sell  the  lead  ore  to  a  lead  smelter;  and 
very  probably  profit  by  the  operation. 

The  example  above  set  foi*th  is,  of  course,  a  very  extreme  case  and 
is  hardly  likely  to  happen,  but  it  is  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  point  and  a  theory. 

It  is  well  known  that  zinc  ores  from  Mexico  come  in,  containing 
over  20  |>er  cent  of  lead  contents.   With  such  a  mi.\ed  oi'e  it  might 
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well  be  that  lead  ore,  running  high  in  metal  cmtents  and  a  zinc  ore 
running  very  low  in  zinc  contents,  the  problem  above  suggested  mi^t 
come  before  the  custom  officials  for  settlement. 

S.  DunrasLD  MrrcHELL. 


ZING  DUST. 
tParagrai^  483.] 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZCTC  COMPAHY  OF  PENITSYIVAKIA  ASSB  lOB 
IKOTECnrS  SUTT  OV  ZIHC  DUST. 

Kaw  YoBX,  Deemher  1, 1908. 

Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Fatkb, 

Ohairman  CommUUe  on  Wayt  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  the  decii^ons  of  the  United  States  courts,  zinc 
dust  has  been  held,  contrary  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government, 
entitled  to  free  entry,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  an  article  in  a 
crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning  under  paragraph  482.  The 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  had  classified  zinc  dust  either  as 
an  article  assimilated  to  zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs  and  dutiable  at  U 
cents  per  pound,  under  paragraph  X92,  as  an  article  ocunposed  of 
zinc  wholly  or  partially  muiufactured  and  liable  to  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  193.  This  ruling  was  reversed 
by  the  courts  on  appeal  oy  the  importers.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment properly  attached  importance  to  this  subject  and  went  so  far 
as  to  apply  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari in  order  to  have  the  case  reviewed  by  the  highest  court  'Die 
Qovenmient  was  unsuccessful  and,  as  the  law  now  stands  under  iudi- 
dal  interpretation,  the  imported  zinc  dust  is  the  only  article  oi  the 
kind  which  is  to-day  used  in  this  country. 

The  article  in  question  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  fine  powder  com- 
posed of  particles  of  metallic  zinc.  Its  color  is  a  slate  blue.  Neither 
zinc  dust  nor  any  other  form  of  metallic  zinc  has  ever  been  known  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  article  is  manufactured  at  furnaces 
situated  in  Silesia,  in  Belgium,  and  possibly  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is  but  a  single  commercial  grade,  quality,  or  condition  of  zmo 
dust.  There  is  no  article  known  as  "ruined'^  or  "unrefined"  zinc 
dust.  The  market  Tidue  of  the  article  in  America  is  possibly  some- 
thing in  excess  of  slab  zinc,  or  spelter,  a  pound.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is  88  per  cent  to  92  per  cent  metallic  zinc,  a  portion  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  an  insignificant  amount  of  iron  and  lead.  In  this  it  differs 
from  spelter,  which  contains  but  the  slightest  percentage  of  oxide  of 
zinc.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  surface  in  the 
dust,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air,  causing  each  partide  to  be  slightly 
oxidized.  Except  for  the  greater  quantity  of  zmc  oxide  in  zinc  dust, 
the  composition  of  zinc  dust  and  spelter  is  the  same. 

The  uses  of  zinc  dust  are  several.  Besides  its  use  as  a  redudng 
agent  in  dyeing,  it  is  used  in  the  cyanide  processes  of  refining  gold,  as 
a  reducing  agent  in  bleaching  and  pnutmg  doth,  in  the  masing  of 
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colored  lights,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gray  metallic  paint  known  as 
zinc  gray,  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  ^as,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap.  A  comparatively  new  use  of  zmc  dust  is  in  the  dry  gal- 
vanizing process  sometimes  called  sherardizing. 

At  the  time  of  the  litigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
importers  of  zinc  dust  there  was  operated  at  South  Bethlehem,  in  the 
State  of 'FennsylTania,  a  newly  installed  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  zinc  dust.  This  plant  had  been  able,  by  meeting  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  under  a  protective  tariff  of  1  ^  cents  per  pound,  to 
furnish  two-thirds  of  the  total  unount  of  this  article  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The  domestic  producer  in  the  year  1901  marketed  700 
tons  of  zinc  dust  in  America,  as  against  the  importers'  384  tons.  Soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  duty  tne  company  operating  the  plant  at 
South  Bethlehem  found  that  it  could  not  market  its  goods  at  a  profit 
and  the  plant  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  business. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  zinc  dust  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Zinc  ore  is  proi>erly  crushed  by  machinery  and  mixed  with  carbon. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  retort  and  distilled  in  a  furnace  especially  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  Subjected  to  great  heat,  the  zinc  in  com- 
bination with  the  carbon  as  a  reducing  agent  becomes  volatilized,  and 
the  vapor,  escaping  into  a  chamber  or  lower  temperature,  condenses 
into  powder.  Care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  The  pow- 
der is  then  cooled  and  screened  and  the  resulting  product  is  the  zinc 
dust  of  commerce.  The  process  involves  a  comj>Tete  chemical  change 
from  the  mineralized  zinc  elements  as  they  exist  in  the  ore  into  the 
zinc  vapor  or  gas,  and  a  further  change  by  condensation,  converting 
the  gas  mto  particles  of  dust.  The  processes  of  manufacture  are  anaf 
ogous  to  those  used  in  the  production  of  the  pig  zinc,  or  spelter  of  com- 
merce. In  the  practice  of  the  latter  art  tne  vapor,  instead  of  con- 
densing into  powder,  liquifies  into  molten  metal.  The  manufacture 
of  both  articles  is  delicate  and  requires  great  skill,  both  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  furnaces. 

The  reasons  which  make  it  necessary  and  proper  to  protect  the 
smelters  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  zinc,  or  spelter,  should  also  lead 
Congress  to  provide  a  suitable  protective  duty  upon  zinc  dust.  The 
rate  should  be  the  same  as  on  spelter,  to  wit,  1 }  cents  per  pound.  The 
proper  clause  in  which  to  provide  this  duty  is  in  section  102,  which 
should  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "zinc  in  blocks  or 
pigs"  the  words  "or  zinc  dust.  This  would  bring  zinc  dust  on  an 
even  basis  with  spelter  in  the  American  markets. 

This  memorandum  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, of  Pennsylvania,  a  corporation  of  Pennsylvania,  which  owned 
and  operated  a  plant  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  alluded  to  above. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Henrt  S.  Wardxkb, 
Oouiuel  for  The  Nev}  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  of  Peimsylvamcu 
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THS  VHITED  STATES  SHESABDZZIVO  COMPABT,  HEWCASTLE, 
PA.,  ASKS  THAT  ZDTC  BITOT  BEHAIH  FREE. 

Kkwcabtu,  Fa.,  January  11, 1909. 

Mr.  Wm.  K.  Patn%^ 

Committee  on  Wayt  and  Means, 

WasfUngton,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant,  and  compWinp 
with  your  request  would  state  the  following  facts  in  support  oi  our 
claim  to  have  zinc  dust,  or  blue  powder,  retained  on  the  free  list: 

1.  The  product,  which  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  zinc 
dust,  is  blue  powder  of  zinc  smelters.  Although  every  zinc  smelteiy 
makes  it  as  an  unwelcome  or  unavoidable  between-product,  it  is  only 
in  Europe  that  it  is  prepared  especially  for  sale,  and  the  American 
requirements  of  the  article  are  supplied  from  abroad.  As  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  American  smelters  ao  not  save  this  material. 

2.  We  nave  discovered  a  new  use  for  this  zinc  dust  in  rust-proofing 
steel ;  the  process  is  known  as  "  sherardizing.*'  To  sherardize  an  object 
it  is  placed  in  a  drum,  the  space  around  it  being  filled  with  ordinary 
zinc  dust,  and  the  drums  made  practically  air-tight,  the  whole  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  500°  to  600°  F.  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  several 
hours,  dependijig  on  the  coating  of  zinc  desirea.  After  the  drums 
are  cool  they  are  dumped  on  a  screen,  and  the  zinc  dust,  which  has 
not  been  consumed  in  depositing  the  zinc  coating,  falls  through,  to  be 
used  later,  there  being  no  loss  of  zinc  whatever.  Though  treated 
below  the  melting  point  of  solid  zinc,  the  metallic  object  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  zinc.  In  addition  to  the  sni>or- 
ficial  coating  of  zinc,  the  iron  below  is  found  to  be  alloyed  with  zinc 
for  a  certam  distance  from  the  surface.  In  addition  to  using  less 
zinc,  there  are  other  economies  in  the  operation  which  assure  the 
wide  use  of  this  process. 

Vie  inclose  herewith  a  pamphlet  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  which  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  process  of  sherardizing ;  also  circular  marked 
"  Exliibit  B,''  which  gives  the  same  information  in  a  condensed  form; 
al^o  pamphlet  on  the  Production  of  Zinc  in  1907.  issued  by  the 
I)(>|>nrtment  of  the  Interior,  marked  "Exhibit  C"  On  pAges  16  and 
17  in  this  circular  you  will  find  a  description  of  sherardizing. 

This  process  seems  to  be  a  very  favorable  one,  and  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  used  for  rust-proofing  wire  for  farm  fences  so  that  they  will 
last  for  more  than  one  or  two  years,  and  it  would  work  quite  a  hard- 
ship with- this  new  industry  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  zinc  dust,  and  we 
beheve  it  should  remain  on  the  free  list  until  such  time  as  the  smelters 
in  this  country  find  meaps  of  saving  it  and  placing  it  on  the  market. 

This  article  was  placed  on  the  free  list  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York  on  Ajijrust  6,  1900,  in  which 
they  decided  that  it  was  a  crude  material  and  abould  be  admitted  &ee 
of  duty. 

very  truly,  yours, 

Umted  States  Shesabdizino  Gomfant. 
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ABTIFICIAL  FLIES. 

iPamgraph  103.] 

HON.  J.  H.  SAVnMSON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  CABBIE  J.  FBOST, 
OF  STETEHS  FOIST,  WIS.,  BELATIVE  TO  ABTIFICIAI  FLIES. 

WAsniNOTON,  D.  C,  December  16, 1908, 
Chairhah  Gomxitteb  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Bottle  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit' for  your  consideration,  and  ask 
to  hare  made  a  part  of  the  hearings,  a  letter  from  Miss  Carrie  J. 
Frost,  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  duty  on  artificial  flies  used  in  fishing. 

Miss  Frost  now  employs  between  100  and  150  girls,  and  pays  theni  * 
from  $5  to  $7  per  week.  She  manufactures  a  fine  line  of  goods,  and 
is  having  a  splendid  sale  of  them  throughout  the  United  States. 

Ilcr  letter  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
the  different  grades  of  goods  and  what  effect  the  duty  has  thereon. 
It  also  shows  liow,  as  a  result  of  her  engaging  in  this  industry,  com- 
petition has  reduced  the  price  at  which  the  English-made  goods  are 
sold. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  she  would  be  satisfied  if  the  duty  on 
trout  flies  and  also  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  remain  as  they 
are  in  the  existing  law.  She  would  object  to  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  goods.  In  fact,  if  the  duty  was  increased 
on  the  articles  she  manufactures  it  would  stimulate  this  industry 
materially  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  manufacture  of  trout  flies  may  seem  like  a  very  small 
subject,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  goods  used  annually  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  be  largely  manufactured  here. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  trout  and  bass  flies  be  incroiised 
from  45  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut 
leaders  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  At  least  there  should  be  no 
reduction,  unless  you  desire  to  destroy  this  infant  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  Davidson,  C. 


Stevcns  Poiwt,  Wis.,  Novemher  17, 1908, 

Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  C., 

Oahkosh,  Wis. 

Honored  Sib:  I  wish  to  take  up  the  matter  of  duty  on  the  poods 
whidi  I  manufacture,  and  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  these  <;oo<ls.  I  am  paying  my 
fflnployera  good  wages,  and  the  profits  at  the  present  time  are  not  as 
much  as  they  shouM  be,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that, 
even  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  I  could  not  continue  to  manufacture 
my  products. 

First,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of  trout  flies.  The  duty  is  45  per 
cent  on  all  grades.  We  sell  the  cheapest  fly  that  is  made  for  $1  per 
gross.   This  fly  costs  me  90  cents  complete  as  it  ^s  frc^^^^^- 
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tory.  I  do  not  know  what  the  English  people  charge  for  this  fly, 
but  there  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  they  sell  them  in  this  country. 
Another  grade,  which  is  of  a  better  quality,  they  lay  in  New  York 
for  $1.25  per  gross;  duty  added  to  this  makes  it  $1.81  per  gross. 
This  fly  c(»ts  me  as  it  leaves  the  factory  $1.50,  and  I  sell  it  for  $1.85 
per  gross.  Another  and  still  better  grade  of  fly  is  landed  in  New 
York  by  the  English  people  for  $3  per  gross;  duty  added  brinfre  it 
to  $4.35  per  gross.  This  fly  costs  me  complete  $3.30,  and  I  sell  it 
for  $4.35,  thereby  meeting  the  English  price. 

The  above  is  true  of  all  grades  made.  The  English  can  land  tl:e 
goods  in  New  York  for  less  money  than  it  costs  us  to  manufactui-e 
Uiem  at  the  present  wages  paid. 

The  duty  on  the  plain  hooks  to  gut  is,  I  think,  25  per  cent,  and  the 
duty  on  gut  leaders  or  casting  lines  is  also  25  per  cent.  These  two 
last  named  we  could  not  manufacture  if  the  duty  was  remove*!.  The 
English  people  sell  large  quantities  of  trout  flies,  hooks  to  gut,  and 
leaders  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  were  more  on  all  of  these 
articles,  we,  the  American  manufacturers,  would  enlarge  our  factories 
and  the  enterprise  would  be  something  wonderful.  The  duty  is  too 
low  as  it  is. 

Before  the  American  people  manufactured  these  ^;oods  to  any  great 
extent  the  English  ipeople  received  more  for  their  products.  For 
example,  that  ny  which  is  now  sold  for  $1  brought  $1.35  ten  years 
ago,  and  when  they  found  that  we  could  make  uie  goods  for  $1.35 
they  reduced  the  price  until  they  got  it  down  to  $1,  and  we  had  to 
meet  their  price.  The  price  has  stood  at  the  $1  mark  for  some  time. 
If  the  duty  were  increased  to  about  60  per  cent,  it  would  keep  their 
goods  out  and  we  could  increase  our  business  accordingly.  The  duty 
on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  should  be  40  per  cent. 

The  English  agents  flock  over  here  by  the  carload  every  summer  to 
sell  the  jobbers  in  this  countiy.  As  you  know,  we  have  some  of  the 
finest  fishing  in  the  world.  Our  fish  hatcheries  supply  our  stream? 
with  fish  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  the  business  of 
manufacturing  tackle  rightly  belongs  to  the  American  people. 

If  we  could  not  make  these  goods  equal  in  quality  to  the  impmrted 
article,  we  would  not  expect  to  oe  protected,  but  as  it  is  our  gO(>ds  are 
equal  to  the  imported  goods  and  should  therefore  be  protected. 

Trusting  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  and 
thanking  you  for  any  favors  granted,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Miss  C.  J.  Fbost. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

THE  FOKD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  OF  DETROIT,  MICH.,  StrBMITS  BRIEF 
AGAINST  INCREASE  OF  DVTT  ON  MOTOR  GARS. 

DETROrr,  U.  S.  A.,  November  W,  1903. 

Hon.  Sereno  Payke, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Within  the  past  few  days  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  this  country, 
being,  no  doubt,  a  majority  of  the  members  ofoifJ^^^iO^C^t^  the 
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Americflit  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Mnniifucturers,  have  appointed  committees 
to  attend  a  hearing  granted  by  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  on  automobiles. 

The  time  was  so  short  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  associations  above  mentioned,  but  we 
have  written  to  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  vigorously  op- 
posing the  ]}ctitioD  which  they  propose  to  present  to  your  committee 
urging  for  an  advance  of  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  now  imposed 
on  automobiles  to  60  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

We  believe  that  this  petition  does  not  represent  the  position  and 
attitude  of  all  the  members  of  the  associations  referred  to.  We  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  increase  in  this  tariff.  We  believe  that 
this  so-called  infant  industry  is  fully  protected  all  it  should  be,  and, 
in  fact,  we  believe  the  ^^sent  tax  is  a  greater  protection  than  this  in- 
dustry should  have.  The  industry  has  progre^d  sufficiently  far, 
we  believe,  to  not  be  entitled  to  any  greater  protection  than  would 
be  represented  by  the  actual  difference  m  ih»  amount  of  labor  paid  to 
manufacture  automobiles  in  this  country  and  that  which  is  paid  to 
manufacture  automobiles  in  Europe.  This  difference  is  very 
small,  as  the  amount  of  labor  on  automobiles  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  material  is  almost  insignificant. 

If  the  tariff  must  be  revised,  it  should  be  reduced  and  under  no 
circumstances  raised. 

The  majority  of  mateiial  entering  into  an  automobile  should  not 
cost  any  more  m  this  country  than  m  foreign  countries,  and,  in  fact, 
on  account  of  our  national  resources,  should  cost  less^  and  if  the 
tariff  is  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  materials  entermg  into  the 
production  oi  an  automobile  are  not  unduly  protected  by  tariff,  then 
it  should  be  no  question  of  the  so-called  "  infant  industry"  getting 
any  protection,  beyond  the  labor  above  mentioned. 

This  is  an  old  worn-out  o rgu men t— this  question  of  protecting 
American  labor  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

We  believe  the  Targe  number  of  manufacturers  who  desire  this  pro- 
tective tariff  desire  it  to  protect  their  incompetence  and  inability  to 
produce  and  sell  automobiles  at  a  price  at  which  they  can  and  should 
be  produced  and  sold  at.  This  incompetence — this  lack  of  manage- 
ment—should not  be  protected  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
especially  to  the  detriment  of  other  manufacturers  who  are  able  to 
build  and  sell  automobiles  at  the  price  at  which  they  sliould  be  built 
and  sold. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  the  world;  we 
know  what  they  cost,  and  we  know  what  they  can  be  built  for.  If 
the  manufacturers  who  complain,  as  they  have  complained  in  their 
petition,  about  the  decreased  prices  at  which  automobiles  have  been 
imported  from  Italy,  would  alter  some  of  their  extravagant  meth- 
ods— their  extravagant  salaries  and  their  extravagant  policies — they 
could  and  would  be  able  to  readily  compete  with  tnose  cars  imported 
from  Italy  and  France. 

The  reason  that  the  prices  of  automobiles  have  been  so  high  in  the 
past  is  because  of  the  demand  being  in  excess  of  the  supply.  They 
have  been  accustome<1  to  high  prices  and  extravagance,  and  they  are 
afiraid  that  tliey  will  be  forced  to  legitimate  competition  by  the 
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European  manufactiirors,  who  have  now  fairly  well  supplied  the 
demand  for  cars  of  the  typo  jjenerally  in  use. 

AVe  could  continue  at  length,  but  we  will  not  take  up  your  valuable 
time,  except  to  request  that  your  committee,  before  taking  any  action, 

S've  this  company  the  opportunity  of  presenting  its  case  properly 
fore  your  honorable  committee. 
I'ours,  very  truly, 

Fonn  Motor  Company, 

J.  CouzENa,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


BEFBESENTATIVES  OF  AMEBICAH  KOTOB  CAB  UAITUFACTUEEBS 
CLAIM  THAT  A  HIOHEB  BUTT  IS  HECESSABT. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  AVw.  25, 1908, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

Hffyjt  and  Meam  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  come  before  you  in  response  to  a  notiBcation 
of  a  iienring  to  be  held  on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
it  affects  the  motor-car  industry  in  America.   We  represent  the 
industry  in  the  following  mr.nner: 

There  are  three  main  trade  associations  in  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

The  Association  of  Licenwd  Automobile  Manufacturers,  the  Amer- 
ican Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  AsHOcintion,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Manufacturers;  and  are  represented  before  your 
committee  by  H.  B.  Joy,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  A.  L.  Kiker,  Locomobile  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  \j.  11. 
Kittredjge,  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  H. 
Stillwell,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  E.  R. 
Thomas,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  K.  E.  Olds,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Thomas 
Henderson,  AV'iuton  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  more  the  impor- 
tance of  the  representations  which  the  above  committees  representing 
the  American  industry  will  lay  before  you,  I  wish  briefly  to  state  the 
importance  in  Americnn  commerce  of  the  companies  directly  repre- 
sented as  al>ove  by  stating  that  the  market  value  of  the  products  of 
(hose  manufacturers  present  at  this  meeting  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  $87,r)00,000. 

These  companies  repre:-ent  on  their  pay  rolls  to-day  11,400  em- 
ployees directly  paid  by  them  and  at  work  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  respective  companies.  This  is  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  work  being  done  for  these 
companies  outside  of  their  own  factories,  nor  does  it  take  into  consid- 
eration tlie  millions  and  millions  of  doUare'  worth  of  material  being 
purchased  by  these  companies  from  American  sources  of  supply.  A 
further  matter  of  interest  might  ha  that  the  direct  aggregate  of  pa^ 
rolls  of  the  companies  represented  by  the  gentlemen  present  is 
approximately  $700,000  per  month  paid  to  American  workmen.  I 
merely  state  these  facts  as  indicative  of  the  importance  to  be  attached 
by  the  committee  to  our  industry,  and  these  statistics  refer  only  to  the 
companies  of  those  gentlemen  present. 

The  extent  of  the  motor-car  industry  at  the  present  time  is  25S 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles,  of  which  about  70  to  100  are  mar- 
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keting  a  product  that  is  of  importance  to  the  trade.  The  value  of  the 
total  American  product  for  toe  vear  1907  we  place  according  to  our 
best  figures  at  upward  of  $100,000,000. 

The  motor-car  industry  is  in  process  of  rapid  development,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  this  enormous  industry  has  grown  up  in 
America  in  the  past  ten  years.  Motor  cars  for  import  now  come 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  103,  act  of  1897 — 
manufacturers  of  metal,  -n.  s.  p.  f. 

We  specially  and  earnestly  urge  upon  your  committee  a  special 
separate  classification  for  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  account 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  motor-car  industry,  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  l3ingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted.  It  is  essential 
that  equitable  and  adequate  tariff  protection  for  our  product  be 

f)rovided,  owing  to  the  existing  conditions  in  Europe,  where  very 
arge  factories  nave  already  more  than  supplied  the  European  de- 
mand and  which  now  finds  the  foreign  market  overcrowded,  and  on 
account  of  this  overproduction  are  malcing  strenuous  efforts  to  market 
their  excess  product  in  America  by  the  reduction  of  prices  for  ex- 
portation and  making  special  discounts,  availing  themselves  of  the 
so-called  "  German  concessions."  The  tariff  necessarily,  in  order  to 
be  a  protection,  must  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  principal  item  of  whicn  is 
wages. 

n  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  volume 
of  imports  of  motor  cars  has  annually  increased,  though  statistics 
show  that  the  value  has  decreased  yearly  on  account  of  reduced  prices 
nbroad  and  American  competition,  yet  the  number  of  cars  imix>rted 
has  increased  each  year,  and  we  wish  to  call  particularly  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee  the  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  various 
manufacturers  to  introduce  their  goods  into  the  American  market — 
racing,  advertising,  branch  houses. 

Reduction  in  prices,  undervaluations,  special  discounts,  and  every 
means  which  can  be  devised  are  being,  ana  will  be,  used  to  unload  on 
the  American  market  the  excess  product  of  Europe  produced  on  the 
low  European  wage  basis.  The  only  means  left  to  the  American 
manufacturer  to  onset  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  increased  imports 
is  reduction  of  wages,  contests  with  our  employees,  and  all  the  at- 
tendant tribulations,  which  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  avoid. 

Further^  it  is  clear  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  reduced  on  motor 
cars,  making  in  any  degree  the  im)x>rtation  of  them  more  easy,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  the  tariff  on  com})onent  materials  com- 
prising tremendous  varieties  of  industries  in  this  country  would  also 
have  to  be  reduced. 

It  is  our  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  any  information  which 
it  may  ask  which  will  throw  light  on  the  existing  conditions  and  be 
a  guide  in  determining  a  wise  measure  of  protection.  We  have  here 
some  brief,  salient  data  which  we  wish  specially  to  bring  out.  The 
astonishing  difference  in  wages  between  Europe  and  America  is  be- 
yond controversy  and  exists  to  a  degree  which  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  record  of  your  committee. 

We  have  compiled  for  your  committee  the  following  information. 
In  eight  of  the  leading  and  important  American  factories,  employing 
11,400  men,  the  average  pay  per  year  per  person  is  as  follows-: 

Workmen,  $755.05;  commercial  employees,  $S7G.07;  teehnical  em- 
ployees, $1,202.41.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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We  have  also  the  data  covering  the  same  information  gi/ing  an 
average  of  34  factories  in  Europe,  employing  10;&47  men.  The  aver- 
age pay  per  year  per  person  is: 

Workmen,  $300;  technical  employees,  $602.50;  commercial  em- 
ployees, $529 ;  showing  that  the  workmen  in  American  factories  are 
paid  2|  times  approximately  what  thev  for  the  same  work  in  the 
same  kind  of  factories  in  Europe.  Technical  employees  in  the  Ameri- 
can factories  receive  approximately  twice  what  they  do  in  Europe, 
and  commercial  employees  receive  about  2^  times  what  the^  do  in 
Europe.  As  a  dieck  on  these  figures  compiled  by  our  home  factories 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  statistical  data  gatliered  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Carples,  who  has  been  abroad  gathering  data  on  the  subject  of  imtes 
of  wages  for  ua,  exactly  substantiate  the  above  figures: 
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We  are  ready  to  answer  any  questions  whicli  are  withm  our  power 
and  to  furnish  any  subsequent  information  which  the  committee 
may  desire. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

IbiNBT  B.  Jot, 

Chairman  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Tariff 
Commission^  and  President  Packard  Mot(^ 
Gear  Company,  of  Detroit^  Mich, 


EXUIDIT  A. 

BerUet,  40  honcpower.  Packard,  SO  horsepower. 

ChassiB,  witiiout  tires  $3, 200    Chassis,  wholesale  (3, 040 

Less  30  per  cent   900    Less  tires    180 


Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc 


2.240 


DO  per  cent  ,   1,120 

3.800 


If  reduce  again  to  chassis  with- 
out tires   2, 800 

T^ess  35  per  cent   080 


Add  45  per  cent  doty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc. 

60  per  cent  


1,820 


010 


Not  then  down  to  fiat  basis. 


2.TS0 


Net  price   %  800 


We  now  nndersell  by  fSOO. 


They  will  undersell  by  $190b 
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Fffff.     Jtoncpotetr.  Packard. 

Obnssis,  with  tires  |1,S00    ChniiBl^  80  borsepower,  with 

Add  45  per  cent  duty.  Urea  |3, 040 

S  per  ceDt  treiglit,  etc. 

CO  per  cent  of  $2,200   1,100 

2,  flOO      Tbey  now  onderwll  bj  9140. 

WbcD  they  can  prove  aa  market 

value   1,800 

Add  46  per  ceot  duty. 

S  per  cent  fivlgbt,  ete. 

GO  per  cent   000 

2,700       Thoy  will  iintlcrsell  b>  |840l 

To  protect  against  this  Cd^  per  cent  duty  necessary. 


STATEHENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  SHflBBUI,  KEW  YORE  CITY,  REFRE- 
SESIINO  CERTAIN  IMPORTERS  OF  AUTOHOBILES. 

Friday,  November  S7, 1908. 

Mr.  Shkrrtll.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
association  which  I  represent  

Mr.  Griogs.  What  office  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Shebrhx.  I  am  counsel  for  the  association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  whether  your  concern  makes  any  money  ■ 
or  not? 

Mr.  Sherriix.  There  aie  one  or  two  of  the  concerns  that  are  mak- 
ing money,  but  the  rest  are  not.  Wlicn  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  recently  sent  Captain  Canlen  abroad  to  report  cm  tlie  use 
there  of  American  tools,  he  reported  that  both  Italian  and  Frencli 
companies  are  not  making  money  

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  automobile  makers? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir.  He  says  regarding  Italy  in  his  report  of 
June  1,  1908  

(Mr.  Sherrill  read  from  the  report  referred  to.  Copy  not  fur- 
ni^ed.) 

Mr.  Shxbrill  (continuing).  In  regard  to  the  French  companies, 
he  says: 

(Mr.  Sherrill  read  further  from  the  report  referred  to.  Copy  not 
furnished.) 

The  Chairman.  What  consular  report  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  first  was  dat^  June  1,  1908,  and  the  second 
Aujgust  22,  1908. 

'Hie  Chaihhan.  I  wanted  the  reporter  to  get  the  date^.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Your  petiti<mer  is  an  association  consisting  of  alwut 
a  dozen  of  the  loading  importers  of  foreign-made  automobiles,  and 
which  association  has  no  other  purpose  and  discharges  no  other  func- 
tion than  that  of  condncting  an  automobile  sliow  at  which  forei^- 
built  cars  are  exhibited.  It  respectfully  presents  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing petition: 
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It  is  gciicrnlly  Micved  that  the  economic  tlieory  wliich  has  re- 
suited  ill  the  t«ritf  duties  now  inipose<l  upon  foreign-made  articles 
is  hased  upon  the  desire  that  American  workmen  and  American 
"infant  inciustries"  shall  be  protected  against  unfair  competition  at 
the  hands  of  articles  manufactured  abroad,  where  labor  is  cheaper  and 
wliere  the  money  exjiended  for  such  labor  and  for  materials  is  paid 
to  foreigners,  and  does  not  increase  the  returns  of  capital  and  labor 
in  the  United  States.  In  almost  every  instance  vh&i  fordgn-made 
articles  (whether  furniture,  woolen  gootls,  etc.)  are  imported  into 
this  country  this  act  of  protection  is  fully  justified,  because  directly 
after  the  arrival  here  of  the  imported  article  and  the  payment  of  itis 
customs  duty  it  is  at  once  offered  for  sale  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  the  wealth  of  our  people  by  any  payments  to  American  manu- 
fiK-turers  or  workmen.  It  imniediately  enters  into  competition  with 
the  American-made  article,  which  looks  to  the  tariff  to  prevent  being 
undersold  by  the  foreign  article.  The  case  of  an  imported  auto- 
mobile is  an  entirely  different  one.  for  it  not  only  contributes  largely 
to  the  American  manufacturer  and  workmen  after  its  arrival  in  tliis 
country  and  lu-fore  its  sale,  but  even  during  the  period  of  its  manu- 
facture in  the  foreign  country  the  large  proportion  of  American- 
made  machinery  used  there  m  its  manufacture  contributes  hand- 
somely to  the  foreign  sales  of  American-made  machinery  and  tools. 

An  extremely  small  per  cent  of  foreign:made  automobiles  arrive 
in  this  country  in  a  finished  condition,  considerably  over  90  per 
cent  being  landed  here  either  in  an  unfinished  condition  which 
necessitates  for  their  completion  the  addition  of  machinery  parts 
made  in  America,  or  else  they  arrive  here  as  naked  chassis;  that  is 
to  say^  nothing  but  the  wheels  with  the  mechanical  running  gear, 
and  without  the  body  built  upon  them.  Therefore  not  only  does  the 
foreign  automobile  contribute  to  tho  United  States  by  paying  the. 
taritr duties,  but  immediately  upon  its  arrival  here  it  begins  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  our  nation  by  purchasing  Americaii  machinr 
ery,  employing  American  labor,  and  generally  contributing  to  a 
wide  range  of  our  business  intei-osts  by  paying  insurance,  rent,  etc. 
Of  how  great  an  advantage  this  is  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
workmen  of  the  United  State~s  can  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
imj)orters  winposini;  the  Importers  Automobile  Salon  have  paid 
American  carnage  builders  over  $1,000,000.  and  also  an  equal  sum 
to  Anieiican  manufacturers  for  mechanical  parts,  tires,  etc.  Before 
leaving  this  point  is  should  be  remarked  that  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can-made automobile  has  its  carriage  body  built  in  its  own  shops, 
it  is  to  the  foreign-made  automobile  that  the  carriage  builders  of 
this  country  owe  it  that  they  have  not  been  severelv  embarrassed 
financially  by  the  fact  that  carriages  are  being  rapidly  driven  out 
of  the  fieM  ty  automobiles.  The  carriage  buihling  industry  in  New 
York  City  owes  a  great  debt  in  this  regard  to  the  enormous  orders  it 
lias  secured  from  the  importers  of  foreign-made  automobile  chassis. 
ITow  beneficial  this  trade  is  to  the  American  carriage  builder- may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  foreign-made  chassis  during  the  four 
Years  ending  June  ^0,  1008.  are  reported  by  the  New  York  custom: 
kouse  to  have  aggregated  in  value  $l(>.80(i.i)83.7l.  and  for  over  90 
per  cent  of  theso  diassis,  carriage  bodies  were  built  by  American 
carriage  buikier.s. 
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Another  service  rendered  to  American  manufacturers  by  foreign 
automobile  factories  is  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  have 
assisted  to  introduce  the  use  abroad  of  American  machinery.  In 
many  foreign  countries  it  has  proved  difficult  to  persuade  them  to 
accept  our  machines,  and  therefore  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  to 
our  manufacturers  that  foreign  aut<Hnobile  makers  have  taken  the 
lead  in  purchasing  American  machinery.  The  valuable  reports  com- 
piled for  our  Departmoit  of  Ck>mmorce  and  Labor  by  Capt  Godfrey 
L.  CardeUj  after  his  examination  of  foreign  automobile  factories,  are 
most  instructive  in  showing  what  a  large  outlet  they  provide  for 
American  machinery.  The  plant  of  the  Fiat  Company  contains 
$200,000  worth  of  American  machinery,  that  of  the  Hotchkiss  Com- 
pany $175,000,  etc  Other  companies  which  are  large  users  of 
American  machinery  are  the  Isotta,  Clement,  de  Dietrich,  Darrac<i, 
Berliet,  de  Dion,  and  Panhard. 

Friends  of  the  present  tariff  and  those  in  favor  of  increasing  it  are 
fond  of  making  Ktatements  to  the  effect  that  all  foreign  worksho(>s 
contain  much  cueaper  labor  than  we  em]>loy  for  the  same  puriKtsc  m 
this  country.  Tliere  is  a  marked  exception,  however,  in  tlio  cas«'  of 
foreign  automobile  factories,  for  it  is  a  fact  lM>yond  contnuliction 
that  the  grade  of  skilled  labor  UH.'d  in  the  foreif^n  factories  is  con- 
siderably hi^er  tiian  that  employed  for  the  same  gi-ade  of  work  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  ditferenee  l«tween  tlie  scale  of  wages  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States,  but  a  fair  statement  of  that  diffeivnoe  is  to 
say  that  it  is  only  from  30  to  per  cent  lower  than  the  amount  paid 
for  the  same  grade  of  work  here.  Many  advocates  of  a  protective 
tariff  admit  that  the  tariff  duty  should  ivpn^sent  nothing  more  than 
the  difference  iHitween  the  scale  of  wages  abroad  and  at  home;  if  tlioir 
argument  is  to  be  accei)ted  then  the  present  tariff  of  45  jkt  cent  on 
foreign-made  automobiles  should  be  reduced  to  SO  or  'M  ]K-r  cent. 
This  seems  the  proper  point  at  which  to  refute  a  misleading  state- 
ment which  has  ueen  generally  circulate<l  throughout  tlie  country  by 
American  aut<»mobile  companies  to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  oi  the 
work  in  foreign  factories  is  performed  by  apprentices  who  receive  no 
pay.  This  is  not  true.  Three  or  four  years  ago  a  P'n'uch  law  was 
passed  which  prohibits  apprentices  from  working  in  a  sliop  with  other 
workmen;  those  who  wish  appi"enti<'es  are  re(i^uired  to  provide  s{H'('ial 
sho]]s  for  tiiem  and  pay  skilled  mechanics  to  instruct  them. 

We  have  shown  how  valuable  to  the  American  manufacturer  Is  the 
foreign-made  automobile,  not  only  after  its  arrival  here  but  U'fore 
then  by  the  fact  that  it  causes  the  inirchase  for  its  manuf net  ure  abroad 
of  large  quantities  of  American  machinery.  We  have  further  seen 
how  great  are  the  sums  that  it  pays  to  widely  differing  branches  of 
American  business  in  this  co\intrv  befon^  it  is  sold  here.  Now  lei  us 
consider  the  "  infant  industry  "  for  which  stiviuious  efforts  are  I>eing 
made  to  uuiintain  the  tariff  at  its  pn.>s4>nt  rate  or  to  raise  it.  Instead 
of  an  "  infant  industry"  which  is  seeking  protection  at  the  hands  of 
your  honorable  committee,  it  could  more  properly  Ik*  called  a  trust 
of  the  worst  type.  The  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles  are 
divitled  into  two  lai^  groups.  One,  tlie  AsKH'iation  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers,  which  is  organized  alHUit  the  so-calle(i 
Selden  patents,  and  the  other,  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  does  not  own  aHegiauce  to  the  Schlcn 
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patents.  Speaking  in  general  termSf  the  former  make  the  high-priced 
cars,  and  tne  latter  the  low-priced  ones.  The  use  of  the  Selden 
patent  (No.  549160,  granted  November  5, 1895)  is  an  ingenious  device 
to  maintain  a  high  price  for  automobileti  among  the  manufacturers 
licensed  to  use  it.  Up  to  now  all  attempts  to  break  this  trust  have 
failed  because  its  foundation  is  a  United  States  patent,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Government.  This  licensed 
assmdation  consists  of  over  30  American  companies  making  high- 
priced  cars,  among  which  may  be  named  Packard,  Pierce-Great- 
Arrow.  Locomobile,  Simplex,  Peerless,  Thomas,  Winton,  Pope-Toledo, 
etc.  £ach  company  pays  an  annual  tax  or  license  fee  upon  the 
amount  of  its  output  to  this  association.  The  practical  workii^  of 
this  device  arc  that  it  enables  the  association  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
cars  sold  by  the  licensed  members  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  legal 
proceedings  against  companies  which  do  not  contribute  to  it.  This 
association  hoped,  because  of  their  power  to  expel  members  and  to 
refuse  licences  to  particular  manufacturers,  to  so  control  the  trade  as 
to  keep  out  of  it  or  drive  out  of  it  such  individuals  as  they  pleased. 
Few  manufactui'crs  could  afford  to  start  up  in  the  face  of  threatened 
lawsuits  by  a  stnuig  association  which  was  known  to  have  a  large 
fund  set  aside  for  legal  expenses.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  rei«)rt 
that,  during  the  last  few  years  this  association  has  expended  for 
att«>rneys'  fees  and  experts  more  than  $300,000  in  three  suits  which 
are  not  yet  complete !  An  industry  which  has  grown  so  profitable 
as  to  not  only  pay  handsome  dividends  but  also  to  be  able  to  indulge 
itself  in  tlie  luxury  of  such  expensive  litigation  would  seem  to  have 
long  since  left  the  state  of  being  an  "  infant  industry."  Indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  Americans,  it  is  time  for  them  to  show  cause  why 
they  are  keeping  up  the  price  of  automobiles  to  such  a  point  as  to 
enable  them  to  pay  large  dividends  and  indulge  in  such  Itixuries  of 
litigation.  We  stoutly  allege  that  the  only  people  who  oppose  us  in 
our  request  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  foreign-made  automobiles, 
are  these  very  licensed  manufacturers,  who  hope  to  keep  the  tariff 
where  it  is  at  present,  and  to  use  it  to  enable  them  to  chai^  the 
American  purchaser  a  higher  price  for  an  automobile  than  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  can  not  properly  bo  any  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  the  part  of  low-priced  car  makers,  because  even  if  the  tariff 
were  absolutely  abolished  foreign  makers  could  not  compete  here 
against  low-priced  American  cars.  A  conclusive  proof  of  uiis  state- 
ment is  that  to-day  many  American  makers  are  successfully  compet- 
ing abroad  with  the  foreign  makers.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Ford,  Cadillac,  Maxwell,  and  Buick  companies.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Americans  are  especially  successful  in  their  foreign 
invasion  of  France  and  Italy,  where  tliere  exists  a  tariff.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  so  far  as  low-price  cars  are  concerned  the  tariff 
is  a  farce. 

Nearly  all  foreign  cars  brought  into  this  country  are  entered  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  Figures  obtained  from  the  Hon.  George 
Waninaker,  appraiser  of  that  port,  show  that  the  number  of  foreign 
cars  entered  there  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows:  To  June 
30, 1906, 1,325_;  to  June  30, 1907, 1,435 ;  to  June  30, 1908, 1,415.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  enormous  increase  of  the  American  car  during 
these  same  years  shows  two  things;  first,  that  the  impprtation  ot 
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foreipi  cars  is  not  being  encouraged  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  through  customs  duties,  and  second,  that  it  is  not 
a  profitable  business  or  it  would  increase,  even  if  it  did  not  keep  up 
with  the  enormous  increase  of  the  American  cars.  The  present 
tariff  of  45  per  cent  wcnrks  three  evils;  it  makes  the  Americftn  people 
pay  an  at^urd  profit  on  the  American-made  car,  it  does  not  begin  to 
yield  the  revenues  to  the  TTnited  States  Government  that  a  25  per 
cent  tariff  would  yield,  and  it  prevents  American  carriage  builders 
and  manufacturers  fnim  receiving  from  the  importras  a  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  business. 

Lest  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  foreign  makers  are  too  prosperous 
under  the  present  tariff  rate  it  is  well  to  read  two  extracts  from  the 
"  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  R*^ports "  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  T^abor,  compiled  by  its  sepcial  agent  Capt.  G.  Ij. 
Garden.  Of  Italy  he  says  (June  1, 1908) : 

Of  the  fifty  automobile  concernRwbich  Kpranf;  Into  existence  In  Italy  during  tbe 
past  three  years  nut  more  than  ten  or  twelve  will  probably  aurvlvc,  and  In 
some  qnartera  It  la  donbtfol  If  at  tbe  md  of  tbe  year  there  will  be  more  than 
six  or  seven  Italian  automobile  Arms  la  the  Held. 

Of  the  fifty  automobile 

The  baslness  of  the  De  Dion  works  Is  fairly  good,  though,  In  coilinion  witb 
other  automobile  establishments,  this  flru  has  experienced  a  considerable  falling 
off  In  the  orders  of  tbe  last  year. 

If  there  be  anyone  who  does  not  recognize  that  the  automobile  has 
some  time  since  passed  from  the  luxury  class  to  that  of  the  absolute 
necessary,  and  therefore  argues  that  as  a  luxury  it  should  yield  rev- 
enue to  our  country  through  tariff  duties,  to  this  man  we  confidently 
reply  that  the  total  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  a  25  per  cent 
duty  would,  because  of  largely  increased  importations,  be  consider- 
ablv  higher  than  is  now  obtained  from  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

We  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  autoiuobiles  woul«fr 
result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  ali 
automobiles,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture;  that  m 
reducticm  in  the  selling  price  would  mean  an  increase  of  cai*» 
sold,  whether  home-made  or  foreign;  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  automc*iles  sold  would  mean  an  increast?  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  manufacturing,  manipulating,  finishing,- and  driving, 
which  would  result  in  a  marked  increase  of  prosperity  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  laboring  classes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  an^  of  the  low-grade  machines  imported  9 

Mr.  Shzbkill.  The  business  is  almost  exclusively  nigh-grade 
machines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  you  say  the  duty  was  on  themf 

Mr.  Sherriix.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  that  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Sheeriu..  We  would  like  to  have  that  reduced ;  we  do  not  care 
how  much  it  is  reduced ;  we  would  like  to  have  it  reduced  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  duty  have 
on  the  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  It  would  very  largely  increase  it,  we  think  and  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  word  "  automobile  "  does  not  occur  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law,  does  it?  Por»aI<- 
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Mr.  Sherriix.  No;  it  comes  in  under  parajp*aph  193;  it  is  the  gen- 
wal  clause. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  referred  to  the  Selden  patents.  What  is 
the  character  of  the  Selden  patent? 

Mr.  SiiERRiu^  It  practically  covers  everything — every  steam-driven 
or  motor-driven  road  vehicle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  patent  covering  a 
steam-driven  vehicle? 

Mr.  Sherroj^  It  is  claimed  that  it  covers  it;  yes,  dr.  That  has 
been  foufflit  in  a  great  many  quarters.  It  covers  siich  ]>arts  of  the 
gear  as  convey  the  iM)wer  to  the  whi-els. 

Mr.  Dalzetx.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  practically  a 
combination  between  the  dealers.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the 
world  in  which  prices  differ  so  much  as  in  different  makes  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Sherriu^  That  is  so;  and  that  is  so  because  there  is  another 
aHS(x^iHti<in  -  -the  Ford  and  others  are  in  this  oiittiide  assofiation. 

Mr.  Cocxran.  There  are  two;  and  the  Pierce- Arrow  and  the  Pack- 
ard are  in  one  

Mr.  SiiERHiLL.  The  high-grade  cars  like  the  Packard  are  in  one 
conterri,  nUo  tlie  Pierce -Arrow,  but  a  number  of  them  are  in  Selden 
patents^  

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  about  the  Locomobile  ? 

Mr.  SiiERRitL.  That  is  in  the  Selden  group.    It  is  called  "  the 
Associntion  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers.^' 
The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  corporation? 
Mr.  Sherrill.  Na 
The  Chairman.  It  is  an  association? 

M]^.  SiiEKHii-L.  Yes:  it  is  an  association,  and  the  head  of  it  was 
for  a  long  time  Mr.  (rRorge  Day ;  he  recently  died. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  inside  fncts  about  that? 

Mr.  Sherriix.  I  know  there  has  been  threivlitigations  for  the  last 
five  years,  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  those  litiga- 
tions are  still  pending. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  pny  royalties? 

Mr.  SiikrriI'I..  Yes:  they  pav  a  rovalty  or  license,  and  hence  tiie 
title  "  Licensed." 

The  Chairman.  If  the  facts  can  not  be  found,  how  did  you  dis- 
cover them  ? 

Mr.  Shkrritx.  I  found  it  out  generally,  but  I  can  not  find  out  the 

definite  inside  facts. 
The  Chairman.  What  facts  do  you  know? 

Mr.  SifERRTix.  I  know  from  the  decisions  in  the  law  reports  this 
patent  has  been  attacked  in  one  or  two  suits.   There  are  now  three 

suits  pending,  in  which  this  association  has  paid  experts*  and  at- 
torneys' foes  amounting  to  over  $300,000.  in  order  to  drive  out  of 
business  three  outside  concerns — tiie  Ford,  the  Newbower  (?),  and 
the  Panhard. 

Mr.  DALZETji.  Is  there  any  unity  of  interests  except  this:  that  in 
one  group  they  all  agree  to  pay  the  license  to  these  patent  owners 
and  in  the  other  group  they  agree  not  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Sherrhx.  That  is  correct  in  that  the  outsiders  are  the  low- 
priced  companies  and  the  insiders  are  the  high-grade  machines,  keep- 
ing up  prices,  rooalp 
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Mr.  Haii.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  Selden 
patent  controls  prices  for  the  manufacturers  in  their  finished 
products? 

Mr.  Sherbill.  That  is  exactly  it 

Mr.  Hill.  Dictates  the  price  and  names  one  price  for  one  concern 
and  another  for  another  concern  ? 

Mr.  Sherkill.  That  is  exactly  it.  If  you  have  the  power  of  sub- 
{Kena,  I  would  suggest  you  subpcena  Mr.  Ford,  or  .some  of  these  par- 
ties in  that  combination,  and  they  would  so  testify. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  any  of  the  people  on  the  other  side  so  testifjr? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  a^me  so.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this,  that  the  American  automobile  industry  is  no  longer  an  infant 
industry  when  they  can  make  the  profits  which  are  made  by  some  of 
the  manufacturers. 

The  CHAntMAN.  No  one  has  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
asked  for  a  higher  duty  on  automobiles,  and  no  one  appears  now 
asking  for  a  higher  duty.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
good  revenue  producer. 

Mr.  CocKBAx.  And  his  sug^;estion  is  that  the  duty  be  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  My  suggestion  is  if  you  will  reduce  the  tariff  you 
would  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Ui«DERwooD.  What  are  your  reasons  on  the  revenue  side? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  importing  automobiles,  and  therefore  

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  figures  that  would  go  to  show  that 
if  you  reduced  the  diity  it  would  increase  the  revenue? 

Jfr.  Sherrill.  There  is  no  way  to  prove  that.  The  only  way  I 
can  show  that  is  to  say  that  the  people  who  are  importing  machines 
say  that  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  tne  tariff  they  could  very  largely 
increase  the  number  of  car?  sold  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  person  lives  abroad  and  owns  a  bicycle  for  a 
Tear  he  can  import  it  into  this  country  free  of  duty  as  a  part  of  his 
household  goods. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  But  an  automobile  is  a  little  different;  you  have  to 
use  it  youreelf  for  a  year.  It  is  not  only  nocossary  that  you  own 
it  for  a  year  before  you  can  bring  it  in,  6ut  you  have  to  show  that 
you  have  yourself  us=ed  it  for  twme  nioiitlis. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  courts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  divide  the 
repairs  on  an  automobile.  If  the  repairs  have  amounted  to  $2,000, 
it  nas  been  held  that  a  person  must  pay  $2,000  on  those  repairs,  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  madiine  may  be  brought  in  free. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  sav  there  is  no  importation  of  low-grade  machines 
for  commercial  uses  f 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I^ctically  none. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  anything  that  is  more  decidedly  an  article 
simply  of  luxury  than  a  high-grade  automobile,  and  is  not  it  the 
policy  of  every  country  to  tax  luxuries  for  the  purpose  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Sherrilu  I  would  have  agiwd  with  you  if  you  had  asked 
that  question  three  years  ago.  but  T  doubt  if  any  man  wlio  knows  iiow 
the  automobile  is  now  used  in  the  city  and  how  it  is  developing  the 
country  districts  will  maintain  that  it  is  simply  a  luxury;  oven  the 
high-grade  machines  are  largely  used  for  business  and  can  iio  longer 
be  considered  simply  luxuries. 
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As  I  have  said,  I  believe  ^ou  will  eet  a  higher  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  automobiles  if  you  wm  reduce  the  duty  on  them  to 
30  per  cent,  instead  of  maintaining  it  at  45  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  foreign  automobiles  last  year  amounted  to  four 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  The  importation  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  for  the  last  three  years,  about  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars*  worth  a  year.  That  shows  it  is  not  a  growing  in- 
dustry. 

The  Chairman.  The  industry  is  growing  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  the  importation? 
Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  domestic  industry  is  growing! 
Mr.  Sherrill.  It  is,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  yon  would  have  the  foreign  machine  come  in 
to  take  the  place  of  the  madiines  that  are  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  but  we  maintain  that  the  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  machines  in  this  country  are  making  more  than  a  fair 
profit  now. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  profit  made  here  as  compared  with  the 
profit  made  by  the  manufacturers  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  on  that! 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  can  answer  this  question  in  this  way.  Take  a 
$6,000  Fiat  car.  We  show  that  only  $1,600  of  that  money  goes 
abroad.  That  competes  with  the  same  priced  car  here,  and  the 
American  manufaclurer  does  not  pay  more  than  30  per  cent  more  for 
his  workmen,  and  he  pays  about  the  same  for  his  material.  That  is 
what  enables  the  Packard  Company  to  earn  100  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sav  they  make  100  per  cent  profit! 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  the  reputed  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  the  profit  is  to  the  American 

manufacturer? 

Mr.  SiiERRtLL.  Tlie  American  manufacturer  would  not  let  you  and 
he  would  not  let  me  know  what  his  profit  is,  but  he  competes  against 
the  $6,000  car,  and  we  know  that  only  $1,600  of  that  $6,000  stays 
abroad.  Some  of  that  must  be  cost;  it  is  not  all  profit  I  am 
attorney  for  the  Hotchkiss  C-ompany  abroad,  and  they  claim  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  something  like  one-third  of  the  profit  that  is 
made  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  mean  to  say  the  profit  is — 60  per 
cent  on  its  cost  price? 

Mr.  Sherkill.  I  should  think  100  per  cent  would  be  nearer  it. 
It  is  irresistible  

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  100  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Underwo(h>.  So  he  does  not  need  any  protection  f 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Grigos.  They  give  the  dealer  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  25  per  cent  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Hill.  "What  does  the  New  York  dealer  get  commission  on  the 
Fiat  and  the  various  foreign  machines  sold  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  I  have  disclosed  the  whole 
of  that  bv  saying  that  the  Fiat  car  is  purchased  by  him.  and  he  pays 
$1,600.    It  is  the  New  York  concern  that  I  am  representing  that  pays 
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the  man  on  the  other  side  $1,G00,  pays  the  United  States  Government 
tariff — 45  per  cent — and  the  carriage  ■ 

Mr.  luLL.  That  is  only  a  part  of  the  machine.  But  a  finished 
machine  sold  to  the  millionaires  of  Fifth  avenue,  what  does  a  dealer 
get  on  such  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  S HERRI LL.  That  almost  never  happens.  The  gentlemen  thnt 
re^de  Uiere  prefer  to  have  their  automobile  bodies  made  in  New  York. 
If  it  were  not  so  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened  to  Dema- 
rest  &  Co.  and  Brewster  &  Ga,  because  those  houses  would  probably 
have  failed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  orders  we  give  them.  The 
Pierce- Arrow  and  the  Dayton  and  the  rest  of  them  make  their  own 
bodies  in  their  own  shops,  so  the  carriage  builders  

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  are  here  out  of  pure  sym- 
pathy for  the  carriage  builders? 

Mr.  Sherkill.  No;  but  T  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
here  as  foreigners;  we  are  here  as  large  contributors  to  American  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  When  you  speak  about  automobiles,  you  distinguish 
between  the  chassis,  that  is  the  mere  piece  of  machinery  and  the  com- 
plete, automobile — ^you  say  for  the  chassis  you  pay  $1.(>00? 

Mr.  Shekrill.  Yes;  this  particular  car  that  we  took,  as  an  example, 
the  average  

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  car  that  sells  at  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  Does  the  $6,000  include  the  chassis  only? 

Mr.  Sherbill.  No;  thev  include  not  only  the  $1,600  for  the  chassis, 
but  also  the  duty  and  the  carriage,  and  then  thoy  include  in  this 
country  about  $1,200  for  the  boay,  which  could  Ifiave  becu  gotten 
abroad  much  cheaper  than  here. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Let  us  see;  take  $1,600  for  the  chassis. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  A  thousand  doUai-s  for  duty  and  carriage.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  body;  $200  for  the  tires;  $100  for  lamps,  etc. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  would  be  $3,800. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  leaves  you  about  $1,800. 

Mr.  CoCKKAN.  I  make  it  $4,000,  and  $2,000  profit. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  But  then  you  have  left  out  and  have  not  touched  at 
all  the  sale  expenses.  You  have  not  charged  for  the  large  ofli('t>s  that 
have  to  be  kept  Several  of  these  clients  of  mine  pay  $10,000  a  year 
for  offices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  $2,000  on  each  car  is  the  fund  from  which  the 
offices  have  to  be  paid. 
Mr.  Shbrrili^  And  insurance. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Yes.  I  understand.  I  want  to  get  before  the  com- 
mittee just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  And  further  than  that,  we  have  to  stand  out  of  our 
money  for  some  time,  for  this  chassis  comes  here  to  have  the  body 
put  on  

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  profit  in  the  $1,600  to  the  foreign  dealer? 
Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  add  that  twice. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  We  do  not  add  that  twice.  I  said  that  the  foreign 
dealers'  profit  must  be  within  that  $1,G00  because  that  is  the  only 
money  he  touches. 
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Mr.  BoiTTELL.  AVhat  do  we  do  in  the  way  of  exporting  automobiles? 
Mr.  Sherrill.  Our  cheaper  grade*; — for  instance,  the  .Fwd — is 
being  largely  sold  in  France,  I  understand. 
Mr.  I^h:trix.  How  is  it  in  other  countries  H 

Mr.  SiiEKKiLL.  And  in  nearly  every  other  country  of  Europe  also. 
Mr.  BfaiTEix.  Is  the  Ford  a  good  carV 
Mr.  SiiERRiLi..  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  B(h;teix.  Whnt  is  the  principal  one  we  export? 

Mr.  SiiERRiix.  The  Ford  is  the  principal  car  we  export,  I  think. 

Mr.  UoiTTEix.  What  is  the  export  price  on  the  Forat 

Mr.  SifERRiLi^  I  don^t  know. 

A  BrsTANDBR.  Twenty  per  cent  oft  the  list, 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  not  these  foreign  makes  of  automobiles  sold 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  they  are  abroad? 
Mr.  Shebkill.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gainks.  Then,  is  there  not  a  discount  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  the  foreign  country? 

Mr.  SiiERRii,L.  Well,  it  is  a  different  kind  of  a  car;  they  do  not 
make  tlie  same  kind  of  a  body. 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  not  a  difference  of  between 
15  and  20  per  cent  in  the  discount  allowed  the  dealer  in  tiie  country 
where  the  cars  are  made  and  in  America  ? 

Mr.  SiiERRiUi.  The  answer  to  that  would  be  as  many  different  an- 
swers as  concerns  I  represent  in  this  association.  I  happen  to  know 
in  the  case  of  the  ITotcnkiss  Company  that  that  is  not  true.  Of  course 
it  is  a  trade  matter  

'  Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  tell  about  any  particular  com- 
pany, but  is  it  not  a 'fact  that  there  is  a  larger  discount  allowed  to 
the  American  dealer  than  the  dealers  in  the  countries  where  the  same 
cars  are  made? 

Mr.  SiiERRiLL.  In  the  case  of  the  TTotchkiss  car  the  discount  given 
to  the  dealer  in  Paris  who  sells  the  car  is  the  same  as  the  discount 
given  to  the  dealer  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  you,  the  unfinished  car  here  is 
$l/>00,  on  Avhich  there  is  a  dutv  of  45  per  cent,  or  $675,  and  that  car 
is  sold  for  $0,000? 

Mr.  SiiEKRiLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Po  that  Uncle  Samuel  gets  about  11  per  cent  of 
duty  on  a  car  for  which  the  consumer  pays  $0,000? 

Air.  Sherrill.  Yes;  partially  due  to  tlie  high  price  of  bodies  in  this 
country  

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shekrilu  If  vou  complete  the  answer  ■ 

The  Chairman.  "NVell,  complete  the  answer. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  answer  is  that  the  rest  of  thflt  money  is  divided 
up  so  that  the  automobile  importer  here  makes  a  small  and  reasonable 
profit  and  the  rest  goes  to  body  builders,  which  are  very  expensive  in 
this  country,  and  to  other  American  businesses. 

The  Chairman.  He  makes  30  per  cent  profit  ? 

Mr.  Sherrh.l.  No;  about  per  cent.  I  said  when  the  total  got  to 
alxtut  $4,200.  then  there  still  remains  to  be  paid  all  his  selling  charges. 

The  Chairman.  But  his  profits  are  $1,800? 

Mr.  Sherrtt.l.  No;  because  out  of  that  profit  would  come  faia  in- 
Burance  and  office  expen.ses,  and  so  on  
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The  Chairman.  That  machine  is  $1,800- 


Mr.  SuEBRiLL.  You  have  to  pay  the  agent  to  sell  them. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  pay  him  If 
.A  BvsTANDER.  About  15  per  cent. 
Mr.  Shjbrrill.  About  15  per  cent 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  15  per  cent  is  the  cost  of  selling? 
Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  $(i,006? 
Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  gets,  on  the  price  he  gets  for 
the  car. 

Mr.  ClocKRAN.  There  is  a  selling  price  fizedl 
Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  he^ets  15  per  cent  on  that? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Y'es.  i<  urther  than  that,  you  have  got  to  consider 
insurance  and  office  expenses. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  ngure  much  longer,  you  will  bring  that  fellow 
out  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  just  where  we  have  ^ot  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  the  body  include  the  wheels  ^ 

Mr.  Sherriix.  Yes;  but  not  the  tires. 

The  Chairman.  I  received  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Dravy : 

Am  reqoested  by  tbe  Ford  Antomc^De  ComiMiny,  tbe  larfcent  makers  of  auto- 
mobiles fn  tbe  world,  to  protest  against  the  reixirted  proiKisltlon  to  mine  the 
tariff  oil  automobiles,  and  to  ask  for  them  a  heiiring  before  tinui  action  Is  taken 
on  tbe  subject.  They  are  opposal  to  increasing  tlie  tariff  on  automobiles. 

Mr.  Shebbill.  That  is  anotlier  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  that  same  rumor,  that  the  tariff  is  to 
be  increased  on  automobiles  f 

Mr.  Sherrill.  We  did  not  get  a  rumor,  but  we  got  something  that 
possibly  some  of  you  ^ntloinen  got.  Wv  got  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
was  sent  out  confid^tially  by  this  association,  inclosm^  another  letter 
which  they  hoped  the  receiver  would  find  it  convenient  to  sign,  or 
else  sign  one  similar  to  it.  That  contained  some  ideas  which  made 
us  fear  that  the  automobile  manufacturers  were  going  to  try  to  have 
the  duty  raised. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  m-eived  any  such 
communication  from  anybody.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  Iwtter  have 
them  filed  and  not  printed?    When  is  that  dated? 

Mr.  Underwood,  I  wanted  it  to  go  in  the  record.  Kefore  the  winter 
is  over  these  different  concerns  wil  II  be  coming  in  here. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Thm  do  not  seem  to  be  aate<l.  It  was  aixnit  a 
month  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  received  anything.  Neither  has  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  

The  Chairman.  Just  file  it  with  the  clerk- 
Mr.  Sherrill.  One  is  a  letter  marked  "  Important,  confidential," 
and  the  otiier  .is  a  letter  marked  "  Basis  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  your 
Board  of  Trade,"  and  is  headed,  "  To  the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  or 
Board  of  Trade." 

The  Chairman.  Who  si^s  it? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  association  signs  the  first  letter. 

The  Chairhak.  What  association?  r^^^^]^ 
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Mr.  Sherrill.  The  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  have  they — Oh,  they  want  to  raise 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes;  or  they  want  to  hare  it  kept  where  it  is.  But  I 
have  here  the  original  letter,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  exhibit.  This 
I  put  in  is  merely  a  copy. 


BBIEF  SVBHITTED  BY  THE  ITAIIAN  CHAHBEE  OF  COlQfEBCE 
OF  ITEW  TOBK  CITT  BECOKHENDIVO  A  BEDITCTION  OF  DUTY 
ON  AUTOHOBUES. 

203  Broadway, 
New  Yorh^  November  eS,  1908, 

Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  Uouse  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0, 

Honorable  Sir:  Inclosed  we  have  the  honor  to  forwaid  to  this 
honorable  committee  a  memorial  of  this  chamber  recommending  a 
reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  aiitoiiiobiles  covered  by  Schedule  C, 
Miscellaneous  metals  and  manufactures  of,  para^^raph  193. 

This  chamber  trusts  tliat  said  memorial  will  receive  the  attention 
of  the  honorable  committee  which  you  so  oom^tently  preside,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  information  you  might  desire 
on  the  subject,  regretting  the  inability  to  send  a  special  representa- 
tive for  the  hearing. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  Mariani, 

Vice-Premlcnt 
Italian  Chamht'r  of  Commiice  of  New  York, 


COHHITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  Me.XNS, 

Washinfffon,  D.  C. 

New  York  (^itt,  November  25, 1908. 

Gentlemen:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  (Jommercc  in  New  York 
submits  respectfully  to  this  honorable  committoo  the  following  recom- 
mendation and  arguments  for  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  automobiles: 

The  presCTit  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  automobiles  was 
established  when  this  latest  of  modern  means  of  conveyance  was  yet 
a  novelty,  and  its  use,  on  account  of  much  higher  cost,  exclusively  con- 
fined, we  may  say,  to  the  classes  of  most  affluent  means,  and  when  the 
importation  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  this  commodity  was  far 
from  the  important  position  it  has  attained  to-day.  This  rate  will 
be  recognized  as  decidedly  too  high  under  the  present  conditions, 
when  the  use  of  the  automobile  is  becoming  daily  more  extensive  and 
finds  its  patronage  not  only  among  the  wealthy  and  sportive  classes, 
but  also  among  people  of  more  moderate  circumstances. 

The  almost  astonishing  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
machines  during  the  last  few  years,  due  to  a  demand  which  over- 
taxes in  many  cases  the  productive  capacity  of  the  manufacturing 
plants,  and  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  importation  of  automobiles 
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1907,  the  number  of  1,100,  valued  at  $3,923,634,  with  a  unit  vahie  of 
$3,566,  against  an  exportation  of  2,862  machines,  valued  at 
$4,890,886,  with  a  unit  value  of  $1,709,  diows  that  the  automobile  is 
growing  daily  into  more  popular  use,  and  from  the  domain  of  lux- 
ury, to  which  it  was  confined  in  its  earlier  days,  has  now  entered 
that  of  usefulness  and  of  more  general  utilization.  That  it  is  ulti- 
mately destined  to  supplant  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  by 
animal  traction  may  be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  time  when 
this  desirable  consummation  shall  have  taken  place  being  within  com- 
mensurable distance,  and  its  earlier  or  later  realization  depending 
upon  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  place  on  the  market  macnines  at 
such  moderate  cost  as  to  render  this  desirable  substitution  econom- 
ically pc^ible.  An  argument  this,  which  seems  by  itself  sufficient  to 
substantiate  a  plea  for  a  lower  duty,  in  order  to  maintain  as  wide 
a  field  of  supply  as  possible. 

From  the  unit  cost  above  stated  of  American  machines  exported 
it  is  apparent  that  Americans  can  manufacture  automobiles,  pay 
good  wa^,  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit  at  a  much  lesser  tigure 
than  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  they  are  thus  able  to  undersell 
the  latter  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  foreign  markets  as 
well. 

In  no  other  countrv  is  the  material  entering  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles — ^viz,  steel,  iron,  brass,  wood,  leather,  rubber,  glass,  etc — 
cheaper  or  as  cheap  as  in  tiie  Unit«l  States,  and  this  economic  ad- 
vantage, securing  already  to  domestic  manufacturers  a  natural  pro- 
tection, is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  especially  considering  that  in  this  line  of  manufacture, 
requiring  specially  skilled  labor,  the  difference  between  wages  paid 
abroad  and  in  this  country  is  by  no  means  notable,  if  at  all  existent 

Foreign  manufacturers  are,  m  fact,  at  a  much  greater  disadvan- 
tage in  comparison  with  their  American  competitors,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  cost  of  the  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  their  machines,  which  has  to  be  importea  from  this  and  other 
countries,  but  also  on  account  of  the  duties  that  have  to  be  paid  in  the 
foreign  manufacturers'  home  country  on  such  material,  and  of  the 
freights  and  contingent  expenses  botn  on  the  necessary  material  im- 
ported from  abroad  and  on  the  machines  exported  to  this  market 
The  factors  mean  a  further  protection  to  domestic  machines. 

Foreign  automobiles  are  fxiught  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the 
special  reputation  with  whidi  certain  particular  makes  have  become 
identified  through  their  efficiency.  Eacn  make  represents,  so  to  speak, 
an  individuality  of  its  own,  embodying  certain  si>ecific  merits,  which 
ore  the  essential  factor  of  their  sale.  Thus  it  can  not  be  said  that 
they  compete  with  any  domestic  machine,  because  their  demand  is 
conditional  upon  a  certain  specified  make,  which  has  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  buyer,  and  also  because  their  original  cost  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  American  machine.  To  handicap  the  importation  of 
foreign  machines  with  the  present  exorbitant  duty  is  therefore  to  tax 
heavily  instead  of  promoting  endeavor  to  that  greater  efficiency, 
which  is,  in  the  very  interest  of  American  industry,  necessary  to 
stimulate  a  wider  use  of  this  line  of  manufttctures;  is  to  put  an  un- 
necessary high  prelum  or  undue  limitation  on  healthful  sport;  is  to 
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court  possible  combination  of  domestic  interests  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  use  automobiles^  and  to  deprive  the  revenue  of  the  greater 
income  obtainable  from  increased  importation  consequent  upon  a 
lower  and  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

The  foregoing  arguments  pomt  to  the  advisability,  to  which  this 
chamber  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  diis  honorable  cOTunittee, 
of  reducing  the  present  ^orbitant  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valoran  on 
automobiles  to  a  more  reasonable  rate,  more  in  accord  with  the  visible 
future  of  this  industry  and  trade,  more  equitable  to  those  who  use 
automobiles,  and  more  to  the  interest  of  revenue  itself. 

KespectfuUy  sutoiitted. 


Vire-Pretiidentj  Italian  Cham^ter  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 

gTATEKEHT  OF  JOHN  T.  CARTON,  OF  FUNT,  KICH.,  BEPBESENT- 
ING  THE  BUICX  ATTTOKOBXLE  00. 


(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. ) 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  Mr. 
Carton? 

Mr.  Oarton.  I  am  the  attorney  for  the  Buick  Automobile  Com- 
pany, of  Flint,  Mich,,  and  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  the  general 
manager  of  that  company,,  who  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  to  present  the  views  of  that  company  with  reference  to  the 
tariff  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  importation  of  automobiles. 
From  my  talks  with  him  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  that  we 
occupy  somewhat  of  a  middle  ground.  We  differ  from  those  who 
want  a  45  or  60  per  cent  tariff,  and  we  also  differ  from  those  who  do 
not  want  any  tariff.  The  company  which  I  repre-^ent,  and  for  whom 
I  speak,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles  in  the  country — it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
lar^st;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  moderate 
tariff  placed  upon  the  importation  of  automobiles,  somewhere  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  general  manager  of  our  company  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  25  i>er  cent  ad  valoi*em  tariff  would  be  a  sufficient  tariff 
to  take  care  of  the  automobile  industry  and  to  give  it  proper  pro- 
tection in  this  country. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Buick  Automobile  Company  is  to-day 
selling  automobiles  in  Europe,  and  selling  them  there  m  competition 
with  the  automobiles  manufactured  there,  and  selling  them  success- 
fully. Of  course,  at  the  present  time  they  are  not  manufacturing  an 
automobile  which,  in  the  common  acteptution  of  the  term,  is  as  high 
grade  as  some  of  the  other  factories,  but  Mr.  Durand,  the  general 
manager  of  our  company,  said  to  me  in  a  conversation  tlie  other  day, 
and  authorized  me  to  say  it  here,  that  next  year  they  will  turn  out 
as  high-grade  automobiles  as  any  factory  in  the  country — as  good  an 
automobile  as  can  be  madii— and  that  thev  will  sell  it  at  70  per  cent 
of  the  price  which  is  now  Iwing  charged  for  the  same  grade  of  auto- 
mobiles by  the  so-called  high-grade  factories. 

Mr.  DAtzEiiL.  That  is  your  particular  company  j 
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Mr.  Carton.  Our  company ;  yes. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Your  company,  not  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  only  speak  for  the  one  company. 

Now,  improvements  are  constantly  being  made,  and  the  business 
of  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  being  reduced  more  and  more 
to  a  science  every  day,  and  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  I  represent,  very  little  to  fear  from  foreign  importations.  Of 
course,  t^ere  should  lie  something  tm  it  to  make  the  difference — ^to 
take  care  of  the  difference — in  labor. 

While  I  think  of  it,  I  learned  after  coming  here  that  we  are  per- 
mitted, by  r^uest  of  the  committee,  to  file  Driefs  supplemental  to 
what  we  say,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  that  privilege  ex- 
tended to  me  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  file  it  any  time,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  is  gettim;  pretty  well  along,  and  we  are  nearly  through 
with  the  hearing^.  Unless  it  is  filed  rather  promptly,  it  will  not 
appear  in  the  printed  record  in  its  proper  place  and  may  be  over- 
Jo(»ced.   But  take  your  own  risk  about  that. 

Mr.  Carton.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  company  sells  automobiles 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  them  at  a  less  price  than  you  do  here? 
Mr.  Carton.  I  think  we  have  the  one  schedule  of  prices  for  there 
and  here  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  get  the  same  price  abroad  as  you  do 
at  horned 

Mr.  Carton.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  20  or  25  per  cent  will  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  taking  everything  into  consideration.  That 
is  what  I  am  advised. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  parts  of  automobiles  as  well  as  on  the 
automobiles  themselvesi 

Mr.  Cabton.  On  the  automobile  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  parts  of  automobiles  ai-e  im- 
ported to  some  extent  ? 
Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I>oe8your  company  import  them  I 
Mr.  Carton.  Na 

The  Chairman.  They  get  everything  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  tires  that  we  use  are  made  here 
now,  but  I  think  they  were  first  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  looked  at  this  matter  from  a  revenue 
standpoint? 

Mr.  Carton.  No^  am  looking  at  it  simply  as  

The  Chairman,  why  is  not  an  automobile  a  pretty  good  tiling;  to 
produce  revalue  upon? 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  yes — the  question  is  whether  you  will  |)i odiiee 
more  revenue  with  a  45  or  60  per  cent  duty  than  you  will  witli  a  20 
or  25  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chairman,  And  that  is  a  fair  question,  of  course,  but  it  would 
seem  at  first  sisht  that  an  automobile  was  a  sort  of  a  luxury  that 
could  well  affora  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the 
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Mr.  Carton.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  automobile  as  a  luxury  is 
fnst  passing  out  of  that  staee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  know  that  a  good  many  people  mortgage 
their  homes  to  buy  automobiles,  but  whether  it  is  a  luxur;f  or  not  

Mr.  Carton.  Hut  you  will  nnd — of  course,  I  am  saving  nothing 
about  it  now — that  within  a  veiy  short  time  the  automobile,  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  propose  to  sell  them  30  per 
cent  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Oh,  yes;  and  sell  as  good  as  can  be  made  in  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  As  high  grade  as  anybody  manufactures! 
Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  large  output! 
Mr.  Carton.  We  expect  to  make  18,000  automobiles  next  year. 
The  Ctiairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  30  per  cent  off  ought  to  make 
some  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  thought  that  would  tempt  anybody  to  mort- 
gage his  home,  I  should  rather  look  around  and  see  if  I  could  not 

prevent  it. 

Mr.  Carton.  You  would  not  want  to  prevent  the  production  of 
18,000  automobiles  in  our  town. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  motors  to  be  used  in  the  carry- 
ing of  freight? 

Mr.  Carton.  No  ;  we  have  made  the  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  term  "  automobile  "  include  them? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so;  I  think  it  would  fairly  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  general  terms  it  would  include  everything  of 
that  kind  that  is  .^elf-propelling? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  thinlc  it  ought  to.  They  are  termed  in  the  trade 
mostly  a  "motor  truck." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Or  a  motor  wagon  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  comparatively  light  delivery 
wagons  al^o  that  I  have  seen. 
Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Express  companies  use  them  for  delivery  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  and  they  also  have  motor  buggies  which  ai% 
being  manufactured  more  or  less.   They  look  almost  Uke  a  huggy  in 

general  appearance. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  the  proper  desig- 
nation, because  I  think  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a  separate  class  instead 
of  in  the  general  term  of  "  all  automobiles  manufactured." 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  has  got  to  that  stage  where  they  ought  to  be 
classified  separately. 

The  Chairman.  "All  automobiles,  including  motor  wagons,"  would 
certainly  cover  it.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carton.  Motor  wagons  and  motor  trucks — either  term;  but  I 
think  the  term  would  be  better  understood  as  applied  to  the  heavy 
draft  vehicle  if  it  is  called  the  "  motor  truck."  I  think  they  are  called 
that  more  than  "  motor  wagon." 
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The  Chaibhan.  I  think  the  term  "  automobiles  "  would  be  better, 
although  if  they  wanted  a  motor  wagon  or  a  motor  truck  they  might 
find  something  else  in  the  line  of  automobiles  which  might  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  Dausell.  Does  ^ourcmnpany  make  touring  cars? 

Mr.  Cakton.  Yes,  sir;  we  malce  several  grades  of  touring  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  light  runabouts? 

Mr.  Cahton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  the  prices  of  your  touring  cars  now? 
Mr.  Cahton.  We  sell  runabouts  at  $900.    The  two-cylinder  tour- 
ing car,  what  we  call  our  five-passenger  car,  we  sell  at  $1^50. 
Mr.  Daiablu  How  many  htwsepower  has  it? 
Mr.  Caktok.  I  think  that  has  about  22  horsepower,  if  I  recollect. 
I  am  not  particularly  posted  on  the  mechanical  part  of  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  about  22  horsepower.    Then  they  have  a  four-cylinder  car  that 
they  sell  for  $2,500, 1  think.   That  is  the  highest-priced  car  they  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  general  statement?  I 
did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Cbitmpacker.  AUow  me  to  ask,  Mr.  Carton,  right  in  this  con- 
nection.  I  understand  your  company  can  not  make  machines  now 


Mr.  Carton.  It  nas  not  been  able  to  do  so  heretofore. 
Mr.  CRUHPACKiOi.  People  have  to  get  their  orders  in  several  months 
in  advance  ? 
Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  not  that  true  of  most  of  the  automobile  fac- 
factories  who  manufacture  them  in  this  country,  or  do  you  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  there  is  a  pretty  sharp  competition  in  this 
country  between  autcnnobile  factories? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  Mr.  Carton,  as  a  manufacturer,  how  are 
you  interested  in  having  the  tariff.reduced  on  automobiles;  what  ef- 
fect will  it  have? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  trade  generally  by 
and  by. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  here  speaking  for  the  trade  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  not  for  to-day  alone. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  no  automobile  trust  in  this  country  that 
you  know  of  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  automobilps  imported,  I  notice,  in  1(K)7, 
averaged  in  value  each  $3,566.  It  is  the  intention  of  your  company  to 
enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  high-grade  car,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  your  piwluct  would  then  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  imported  machine? 
Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  extensive  is  ymir  trade  abro'  d? 
Mr.  Carton.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  just  liow  extensive  it  is.  We 
have  an  office — our  headquarters  of  the  foreign  department  arc  in 


London. 
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Mr.  Crumpackeb.  As  long  as  the  demand  in  this  country  ia  as  great 
or  greater  than  the  supply,  the  price  of  machines  will  be  pr^ty  well 
up;  that  is  a  logical  conclusion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cahton.  Admitting  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
something  to  do  with  the  prices. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Has  it  in  the  automobile  business! 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  I  would  like  to  know  how,  in  the  future,  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  would  improve  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  improve  the  business,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  tariff  on  them. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  If  the  tariff  were  reduced  from  45  per  cent  to  25 
j>cr  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  revenue  we  would  have  to  im- 
port about  twice  as  many  automobiles  as  we  had  before,  and  that 
would  displace  an  equal  number  of  the  American  make? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  might  be  so  <x>nsidered. 

Mr.  Cbuhpackes.  I  ask  these  questions  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  the  interest  that  your  company  has  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  45  per  cent 
to  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  I  am  presenting  the  views  of  the  managers  of 
the  company.  They  are  of  that  opinion.  We  are  protectionists  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  we  thmk  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  wage  scale.  But  outside  of 
that  there  isn't  anv  reason  why  an  automobi^  could  not  be  made  here, 
considering  the  skill  and  workman.ship  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers andthe  American  workingmen,  cheaper  than  they  are  made 
in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  German  automobiles  coming  h^e  cov- 
ered by  United  States  letters  patent,  upon  any  or  all  of  them? 
Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  an  American  patent  on  the  motor,  and  all 
of  the  companies — I  think  yours  included — with  the  exception  of  (he 
foreigners,  pay  a  license  fee  to  the  patentee. 

Mr.  Cabton.  We  are  not  paying  any  license  fee.  We  have  con- 
cluded— you  refer  to  the  Selden  patent? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carton.  We  have  concluded  that  the  Selden  patent  does  not 
mean  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  have  been  paying? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  but  we  have  declined  for  a  year  or  more  now  to 
recognize  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  licence  fee  did  you  pay? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  was  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  I  think  a  quarter  of 

1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  would  depend  upon  the  horsepower. 

Mr.  Carton.  On  the  horsei)ower,  and  the  lumber  made.  I  noticed 
in  a  communication — I  think  the  communication  was  addressed  to 
Senator  Hopkins,  and  I  presume  it  has  found  its  way  into  this  dis- 
cussion— a  letter  which  I  have  here,  that  the  name  of  our  company  is 
used  and  the  Olds.  Motor  Company  of  Lansing  in  our  State  also, 
among  those  who  want  the  present  tnriff  retained.  There  is  no  author- 
ity toe  the  use  of  the  Buick  Compuuy  in  that  list,  and  there  is  no 
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authority  for  the  use  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works  either.  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Worlo. 

The  Chaibuan.  You  miffht  print  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  ^1  at  liboty  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  states  his  position  in  there,  that  he  thinks  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent 
would  be  sufficient  That  is  the  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works. 
His  was  one  of  the  companies  

The  Chairman.  Under  what  tariff  do  yon  think  the  GoTemment 
would  get  the  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Cabton.  I  think  ther  would  get  more  revenue  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  than  they  would  get  iit  45  or  CO  per  cent 

The  Cha3man.  That  it  would  more  than  double  the  importations? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  not 
afraid  of  impcHlations.  That  is  what  I  am  here  principally  to  say  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  use  the  usual  Terlnage  about  difference  of  labor 
cost.  Do  you  do  that  simplv  because  you  have  fallen  into  die  habit  of 
it,  or  because  there  is  a  differenoe  in  labor  coeL 

Mr.  Cabton.  I  think  there  is  aonae  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  difference  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents,  as  I  understand  it;  but  I  think  that  difference  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  difference  in  the  skill  and  the  time  whicli  the 
American  workingman  takes  as  compared  with  the  European  work- 
ingman. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Do  you  not  honestly  bdieve  that  the  American  work- 
ingman, although  he  gets  higher  wages,  produces  so  much  more  than 
the  foreigner  ^at  really  the  American,  in  piecework,  receives  less 
than  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  a  practical  manufacturer,  an  attorney,  a  gen- 
eral manager,  or  what? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  am  an  attcnmey,  and  have  been  in  the  board  of 
<lirectors  of  the  company.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  a  practical  manufacturer t 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  handle  the  goods. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cabton.  I  never  worked  at  piecework. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  see  you  do  not  uiow,  but  simftly  use  that  phrase 
because  you  have  heard  erverybody  else  using  it;  isnt  ihst  about  the 

size  of  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  that  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know;  but  what  I  want  to  find  out — and  so  does- 
everybody  else  who  is  to  have  anytiiing  to  do  with  the  making  of  this 
bill — what  the  difference  iSj  if  any.  I  want  to  know  what  the  unit 
of  production — suppose  it  would  be  taken  in  this  country  as  a 
unit — what  that  unit  is;  and  if  you  can  get  that  information  in  facta 
Mid  figures,  I  wish  ^ou  would  do  so  and  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  will  furnish  it  to  you — my  view  of  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  keeps  the  price  up  ? 

Mr.  Cabton.  I  do  not  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  does  keep  the  price  up? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  is  the  demand  at  Uie  present  time. 
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Mr.  CuRK.  How  much  does  one  of  those  automobile  buggies  sell 
for?  We  call  them  "automobile  buggies"  out  West;  I  donx  know 
what  you  call  them  here. 

The  Chaibhan.  Runabouts? 

Mr.  Carton.  Do  you  mean  the  regular  automobile? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  one  of  these  things  that  tou  see  going  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  a  buggy  top  on  and  used  for  two  peop^.  That 
is  the  simplest  machine  there  is,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Cartok.  We  make  a  runabout,  but  there  is  a  vehicle  called  an 
"  automobile  buggy."  It  is  not  an  automobile,  but  it  is  a  buggy  with 
motor  power  in  it.  But  we  make  a  runabout,  a  regular  automdiiUe, 
and  one  of  our  runabouts  sells  for  $900.  It  has  two  seats,  with  a 
seat  behind. 

Mr.  Clarh.  How  much  does  the  runabout  apparatus,  used  as  mo- 
tive power,  cost  in  one  of  these  $900  machines? 
Mr.  Carton.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  told  at  home,  where  a  man  was  trying  to 
sell  s<nne  automobile  buggies,  as  they  are  called,  that  the  lowest  price 
was  $750.  You  can  buv  a  real  good  buggy  horse — I  do  not  mean  one 
of  these  horses  driven  here  in  the  city  tot  style,  but  a  real  good,  serv- 
iceable buMy  horse,  that  will  go  at  a  fairly  good  gait — for  from  ^JOO 
to  $250.  Then  you  can  buy  a  good  harness  for  $25,  and  you  can  get 
an  elegant  buggy  for  from  $100  to  $125,  along  there;  so  that  the 
horse  and  that  outfit — and  a  good  one,  too — would  cost  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $350  by  the  time  vou  get  through.  I  never 
could  understand  why  these  machines,  tne  automt^ile  buggies,  as 
they  are  called,  cost  so  much  more  than  that  kind  of  an  outfit  that  I 
have  just  named.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  how  much  the 
motive  power  in  one  of  those  things  costs,  and  why  it  costs  so  much. 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  they  go  faster. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know  that,  but  that  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 
I  asked  you  what  the  motive  power  costs. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  costs. 
.  .Mr.  Clark.  That  ought  to  be  all  the  difference  there  is  in  the  cost 
between  an  automobile  buggy  and  an  ordinary  buggy  with  one  horse, 
lliere  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  apparatus  oi  the  automobile,  or 
the  automobile  buggy,  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  as  to  the  motive 
power,  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  There  is  something  there  that  they  call  the  "  explo- 
sive-engine construction  "  that  has  oaffled  most  of  the  boys  to  find  out 
what  it  really  is;  but  they  know  that  it  does  the  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  motive  power. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Speaking  of  buggies,  the  power  in  thme  is  electrical, 
is  it  not?  They  do  not  use  gasolme  for  buggies,  do  they? 
Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  motive  power  in  these  automobiles  tliat 
make  such  smoke  around  town? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  gasoline. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  they  make  an  automobile  buggy  that  sells 

for  about  $350. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so;  yes.  sir, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Carton,  Jud^e  Crumpncker  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion that  was  in  my  mind,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  answer 
that  you  gave  was  entirely  responsive,  as  to  what  your  interest 
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was  in  coming  here  and  asking  for  a  reduction.  I  can  understand 
your  holding  a  personal  view  that  the  reduction  would  .jt  hurt  you 
any,  but  I  had  tne  same  question  in  mind,  why  you  should  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  coming  down  here  as  a  manufacturer  to  ask 
for  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Cabton.  Well,  I  am  here  because  my  people  want  me  to  come 
down  and  ask  it. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  I  understand  that,  but  the  question  is :  Why  doea 
this  manufacturing  concern  ask  for  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  They  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  long  run  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Gainks.  But  why ! 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  I  understand  that  they  hold  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  hurt  them  any,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  they  go  to  the 
expense  of  retaining  somebody  and  sending  him  down  here  to  mate 
an  argument  for  the  lesseninff  of  the  duties.  It  still  seems  to  be  aye 
or  less  of  a  mystery,  even  after  hearing  the  reply  that  you  mat^to 
Jud^  Crumpacker. 

Mt.  Clark.  He  represents  the  "  ultimate  consumer."  I  presume. 

M^.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  &ctory  or  fac- 
tories abroad  f 

Mr.  Cartox.  We  have  an  interest  in  a  factory  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Cruhpagkkb.  Do  you  contemplate  the  construction  of  fac- 
tories in  Europe? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  may  possibly  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  not  the  question;  that  makes  it  exceedingly 
improbable.  But  Judge  Grumpacker's  question  was:  l)o  you  con- 
template, does  your  concern  contemplate,  that? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  could 
aay. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Really,  you  must  know  why  you  came  down  here  and 
what  your  point  of  view  and  interest  is.  Will  you  not  tell  us ) 

Mr.  Carton.  The  interest  we  have  in  it  is  that  we  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes;  but  why? 

Mr.  Carton.  For  the  reason  that  we  think  that  if  a  20  or  a  25  per 
cent  tariff  is  sufficient,  that  it  would  create  a  better  feeling  all  around 
not  to  have  the  tariff  too  high.  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  with  you  in  that.  If  a  certain  tariff  is  suffi- 
ci^t,  it  will  create  a  much  better  feeling  all  around  not  to  have  it 
too  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  establish  a  factory  in  Canada  for? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  make  automobiles. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  country 
to  make  them.  What  did  you  start  it  over  there  for? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  make  them  over  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  why  not  make  them  over  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  we  didn't  want  to  pay  the  Canadian  tariff  in 
shipping  over  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  consumer  pays  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  Canadian  tariff? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Clakk.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  one? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  Uiink  there  is.  nrxr^i^\t> 
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Mr.  OuRK.  Do  you  know  it  9 

Mr.  Cahton.  Only  what  I  have  been  told.  AVhen  we  organized  the 
company  over  there  that  was  discussed,  that  is  all ;  it  was  taken  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  established  a  factory  over  there  to  get  the  Cana- 
dian trade,  and  also  that  differential  with  England? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  get  the  Canadian  trade.  We  thought  we  could 
make  them  over  there — what  we  sold  in  that  market — instead  of  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  go  into  Canada  under  the  machinery 
clause,  at  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  McCall.  Can  you  make  them  cheaper  in  Canada  than  heret 
Mr.  Cakton.  No;  I  think  not;  not  the  actual  making  of  them. 


W.  G.  SXTBAirr,  FLIHT,  MICH.,  BEFRESXimHO  BUICK  AUTOXO- 
BZLE  CO.,-  intaES  BESVCTIOH  OS*  DUTT  ON  KOTOS  CABS. 

Saturoay,  Dcccmher  19,  1908, 
The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  heard  on  automobiles? 
Mr.  Durant.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  new  to  offer  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  heard  already  from  your  company? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  think  I  nave,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Ditrant.  I  think  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Durant.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  is  opposed  to  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  automobiles,  is  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  is  advocating  a  reduction  to  20  per  cent^  advocating  a 
separate  classification,  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  with  50  per  cent 
duty  on  automobile  parta 

Mr.  Carton,  our  attorney,  appeared  before  the  committee  some  davs 
ago  at  my  retjuest,  because  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  present  the 
case,  having  important  business  in  another  direction.  Mr.  Carton 
stated  the  case  as  best  he  could  with  the  limited  knowledge  possessed 
by  him,  having  been  called  upon  to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  I 
had  a  conversation  of  about  two  hours  with  him,  attempting  to  ex- 
press my  views.  I  wish  to  correct  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Carton,  fearing  that  the  committee  may  be  laboring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Carton  that  I  was  not  satisfied  that  the  brief  filed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  licensed  association  was  giving  the  committee 
the  information  which  would  enable  them  to  frame  a  proper  bill 
governing  the  automobile  industry.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  bring,  within  the  fifteen-mfnute  limit,  all  of  the 
important  matters  or  factors  pertaining  to  the  framing  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  committee  to  be  asked 
to  sit  here  longer,  since  they  gave  ample  time  for  the  discussioh  of 
this  question  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  also  heard  your 
people  the  other  day,  and  are  hearing  you  to-day.  You  had  better 
spend  your  time  arguing  the  question  rather  than  criticising  the  ctnn- 
mittee.  ^  i 
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Hr.  DnsANT.  I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  criticise. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire,  after  you  have  been  heard,  to  file  a 
brief,  you  may  do  so;  but  your  verbal  hearing  will  not  be  prol<»iged 
beyond  the  fifteen  minutes,  which  was  the  time  you  yourself  sug- 
g^ted. 

Mr.  DuHANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  has  been  accused  of  l«- 
ing  interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  reason  of  owning  a 
factory  in  Canada.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Buick  Motor  Company 
does  not  own  or  control  a  factory  in  Canada,  but  has  a  very  slight 
interest  in  an  institution  in  Canada.  That  concern  last  year,  as  I 
understood,  employed  a  capital  of  $65,000.  They  jproduced  197  luto- 
mobiles.  The  amount  of  their  investment  in  machinery  was  $12,000, 
according  to  their  last  inventory,  with  $8,000  worth  of  that  ma- 
chinery on  hand,  not  in  use,  representing  a  total  investment  in  active 
machinery  of  $4^000.  The  company  occupies  a  plant  for  which  they 
pay  ^,500  a  year  rent,  which  includes  the  power,  the  light,  and  the 
heat — naidly  as  much  as  we  would  pay  for  a  retail  store  in  the  city 
of  Washingt<m.  It  has  been  represented  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
interested  in  a  small  way  in  that  Canadian  plant  is  operating  against 
the  statements  which  we  are  now  making,  and  which  we  hope  might 
enable  the  committee  to  give  us  a  reasonably  fair  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Telfus  why  you  need  the  reduction.  What  good 
will  it  do  you,  or  the  American  manufacturers,  if  you  have  a  ri'duc- 
tion  in  the  dutv?  How  are  you  handicapped  now?  Tell  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  time  you  have. 

Mr.  DcRANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  business.  They  already  have  an  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  of  $1,450,000.  They  produced  last  year  8,70fi  ma- 
chines. They  contemplate  producing  the  coming  year  18,000  ma- 
chines. They  have  employed  in  their  plant,  equipment,  and  with 
their  capital,  about  $3,5(K)/)00.  They  did  not  engage  in  the  automobile 
business  with  any  idea  of  continuing  temporarily  for  immediate 
profit,  but  they  expect  to  remain  in  the  busines.s  indefinitely,  and  the 
Buick  Motor  Ccmipany  believes  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  encourage 
a  tariff  so  hi||^  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  composition  of 
this  committee  is  quite  different,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  present 
our  case  as  well,  and  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  wholesale  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  to  our  very  great  detriment. 

Mr.  UsDERwoon.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  bnild  your 
manufacturing  interests  on  an  artificial  basis? 

Mr.  DtntANT.  No,  sir.  Again,  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  a 
trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  investigation  which  we  have 
made  we  believe  such  a  thing  is  possible.  We  are  able  to  meet  compe- 
tition from  foreign  manufacturers  not  as  well  as  vou  were  led  to 
believe  by  Mr.  Carton,  who  did  not  understand  the  tacts,  but  because 
we  are  attempting  to  build  cars  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
trade.  The  foreign  markets  have  been  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  in  past  years  as  a  dumping  ground,  and  American 
product,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  stand  nigh. 

Mr.  RAMnsLL.  Would  it  not  be  a  (i^ood  idea  to  reduce  the  price  and 
dump  some  of  the  automobiles  within  reach  of  our  people  at  home, 
80  that  common  folks  could  get  an  automobile? 

Mr.  DuRAMT.  Referring  to  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Joy,  the  general  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Conipany,  wliit  h 
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is  very  complete,  I  take  exception  to  his  presentation,  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles^  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  correctly  state 
the  facts.  I  believe  this  committee  wants  something  besides  figures, 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  facts,  and  I  am  here  to 

give  you  some. 

When  the  matter  of  a  hearing  before  this  committee  was  first  taken 
up,  as  a  member  of  the  licensed  association  committee,  I  received  a 
circular  to  the  effect  that  60  per  cent  duty  was  necessary,  and  that  > 
very  careful  scrutiny  to  prevent  the  unaervaluation  in  the  customs 
was  necessary.  That  circular,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  dated 
on  the  18th  day  of  November.  On  the  28th  day  of  November  I  re- 
ceived at  St.  Louist  Mo.,  on  my  return  from  Sarannah,  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Hotel,  a  teleCT^ni  asking  me  if  Mr.  Joy  could  represent  me  at  a 
hearing  before  this  committee,  and  asking  me  to  urgently  urge  the 
retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty.  To  Mr.  Joy  had  been  dele- 
gated the  work  of  preparing  all  of  the  figures  and  facts  necessary 
for  the  committee.  I  felt  that  if  the  first  circular  asked  us  to  sup- 
port a  60  per  cent  duty  that  a  45  per  cent  duty  could  not  be  right, 
and  I  took  the  time  to  investigate;  and  following  the  brief  submitted, 
discovered  that  the  whole  plan  is  to  protect,  not  the  American  work- 
man, but  to  protect,  in  a  great  measure,  extravagant  management  and 
enormous  profits.  The  American  lalwrer  is  asked  to  be  protected ; 
and  I  am  asking  you  to  analyze  the  cost  of  an  automobile,  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  and  find  out  how  much  direct  labor  there  is  in  that 
automobile  that  should  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  used  your  fifteen  minutes.  I 
will  give  you  five  more.  Wcaiise  you  were  interrupted  a  minute  ago; 
but  von  had  getter  get  down  to  your  facts. 

&fr.  DuRANT.  The  direct  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  an  automo- 
bile selling  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500  is  about  14  per  cent.  Tn  other 
words,  if  a  machine  costs  $700,  about  $100  of  it  is  direct  labor.  It  has 
been  presented  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  that  $100  of  direct 
labor  oy  a  60  per  cent  duty  upon  the  price  of  the  finish»i  machine.  I 
think  it  is  unreasonable  and  unfair,  and  in  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Car- 
ton I  asked  him  to  come  down  here  and  explain  my  views. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  do  not  mean  to  have  this  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  the  lalmr  in  making  one  of  these  three  or  four 
thousand  dollar  machines,  where  the  raw  material  itself  is  not  worth 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  is  only  $100t 

Mr.  Dubant.  I  stated.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cost  of  a  machine 
listed  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500,  approximately  $700,  that  $100  of  it 
will  represent  the  direct  labor  in  the  cost  of  that  machine. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  automobile  factory? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  materials  you  buy;  but  the  raateri.ils 
vou  buy — each  class  of  material  has  a  large  percentage  of  labor  in  it, 
has  it  not?    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  labor  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  $100? 

Mr.  Durant.  The  direct  labor  

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  the  direct  labor  in  your  factory  may  not 
be  more  than  $100;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  before  it 
gets  there  the  direct  labor  is  a  good  deal  more  than  $1009 
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Mr.  DuRANT.  But  we  manufacture  our  own  bodies,  our  own  iron 
castings,  our  brass  castings;  are  preparing  to  manufacture  our  own 
aluminum ;  we  make  our  own  motors  and  our  own  transmissions. 

The  Chatrman.  What  duty  do  you  saggesti 

Mr.  Dttrant.  Twenty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  20  per  cent  would  be  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  automobiles.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  should 
make  it  more  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  and  whether  it  is  not  a 
better  thing  to  get  revenue  out  of  than  most  anything  on  the  list. 

Mr.  DuBANT.  If  it  is  a  question  of  revenues  

The  Chaismax.  That  is  all  there  ia  of  it,  in  my  mind;  I  do  not 
know  how  the  others  majr  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Dttrant.  Then  it  is  hardly  right  to  ask  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  to  come  here  and  argue  for  a  position  whidi  means,  in 
their  opinion,  permanency  of  their  business. 

The  Chairmam.  We  have  not  asked  you  to  c<Hne  here  and  argue 
at  all.  We  said  we  were  willing  to  hear  yon.  We  have  not  asked 
you  to  come.   We  are  looking  about  for  revenue. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  facts. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  looking  for  facts,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  received  notice  Uiat  you  would  only  be  too  glad  

The  Chairhan.  When  we  get  the  tacts  we  have  our  own  notions 
how  to  apply  them. 

Mr.  BoTTTELU  What  is  the  object  of  the  60  per  cent  on  parts  t 

Mr.  Ddramt.  In  order  to  meet  the  chairman's  objections,  to  abso- 
lutely cover  and  protect  the  labor  on  such  parts  as  we  buy,  conse- 
quently we  do  not  know  what  labor  enters  into  it  or  how  greatly  the 
labor  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  buy  any  parts  of  your  machines  abroad! 

Mr.  Durant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNRT.  Some  automobile  concerns  do  buy  parts  of  the  ma- 
chines abroad;  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  did. 
Mr.  DuRAVT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  com- 
pleted automobile  and  50  per  cent  on  all  or  certain  parts  ? 
Mr,  Durant.  Yes  sir;  imjrarted. 

Mr.  TTndkrwood.  You  say,  in  your  judgment  as  a  manufacturer,  20 
per  cent  on  completed  automobile  would  fully  protect  all  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profiit? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  think  it  would ;  and  another  thing,  in  making  the 
comparison,  the  Pa<^rd  Motor  Car  Company  has  men  used  in  that 
brief  presented  by  Mr.  Joy,  as  against  the  Berlier  and  Fiat  I  do  not 
ksiow  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Packard  standard  as  the  cor- 
rect standard.  Had  it  been  presented  by  somebody  else  who  had  a 
different  idea  of  values  and  costs  and  profits,  they  might  have  made 
the  comparison  with  a  $10,000  car,  which  might  have  required  150  or 
200  per  cent  As  I  understand  it,  no  effort  was  made  to  inquire  into 
the  cost  of  machines  whidt  thev  "^^n  comparing,  neither  was  there 
tnj  effort  made  to  inquire  into  tine  schedale  of  wages  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  against  tiie  sdiedule  of  wages  paid  to  the  American  work- 
men. In  a  general  way,  8  concerns  have  been  quoted  as  against  34 
concerns  in  European  countries,  employing,  in  tne  aggregate,  aboiit 
the  same  number  of  men;  but  I  find,  upon  analysis,  that  the  8  Ameri- 
can concerns,  employiDg  11^400  men,  means  an  average  c^L425^men 
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employed,  whereas  in  all  Europe — and  they  bare  not  ^ven  the  names 
of  the  institutions — 10,347  men  are  emoloyed  in  the  aggr^mte,  an 
average  of  about  SOO  men  per  factory,  ana  we  know,  as  manufacturers, 
that  small  institutions  employing  300  men  can  not  compete  with  con- 
cerns employing  1,500,  2,000,  or  2,500  men.  For  that  reason  I  do  not 
think  that  you  are  getting  the  informatiim  that  will  enable  yon  to 
properly  frame  this  oill. 

Tne  CiiAiBUAN.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  DtTBANT.  I  am  here  to  be  questioned,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  got  the  data  yourself  as  to  the  labor 
cost  in  the  different  countries  on  these  automobiles? 
Mr.  Di  RANT.  It  is  presented  in  the  brief  sulnnitted  by  Mr.  Joy. 
Mr,  Underwood.  Your  representative? 
Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  printed,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  DuRANT.  That  is  printed ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  all  printed  in  the  hearings? 
Mr.  DiiRANT.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  agree  with  his  statements  as  to  the  labor 
costs? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  assume  that  they  are  correct;  I  do  not  know.  But 
assuming  that  they  are  correct,  I  do  not  think  that  it  justifies  a  GO 
per  cent  duty  or  the  retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  and  the  labor- 
cost  in  America. 

The  Chairmax.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  did.  I  think 
you  have  stated  it  truly.   I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  expensive  business  shipping  these  auto* 
mobiles  ? 
Mr.  DuRANT.  Shipping  abroad? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  shipping  them  either  way,  for  ns  to  ship 
abroad  or  for  their  competition  to  come  in  here.  Are  the  freight  rat^ 
high? 

Mr.  Dtjrant.  Rather;  yes,  sir.   It  is  figured  at  about  5  per  cent 
Mr.  TTnderwood.  The  freight  rate  would  bring  it  in  at  about  6 

per  cent  ? 
Mr.  DuRAisT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  adds  5  per  cent  to  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  better  way  to  get  at  it  is  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  than  supply.  The  factories  can  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  supply  is  much  smaller  than  the  demand.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DusANT.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  demand  is  very 
great. 

The  Chairmait.  Do  you  not  have  to  order  them  months  in  advance, 
as  a  general  rule?  It  has  been  stated  so  here,  and  I  have  h(»ird  it 
outside  of  here.   Now,  is  it  not  true? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  In  some  lines,  yes,  sir;  some  makes  of  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  makers  can  charge  about  what  they  wish 
to  for  them  ? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  been  doing  it^  and  they  will  until 
the  supply  catches  up  to  the  demand.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Dura  NT.  Hardly  correct 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Well,  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Mr.  Pdkant.  The  demand  /or  machines  is  greatest  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  That  is  about  the  time  that  people  usually  prefer  to  pur- 
chase  a  machine  if  they  can  get  it.  DdiTeries  in  the  sprine  months 
are  at  a  premium,  because  an  automolule  requires  ccmfflderable  time  to 
manufacture. 

The  Ghaibkak.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  BouTEix-  What  are  your  freight  rates  from  Flint  to  Kew  York 
City  on  automobiles  ¥ 
Mr.  DuBAirr.  I  think  $76  a  carload,  containing  usually  three 

machines. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  madiinet 
Mr.  Ddkant.  About  that:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  What  sized  machine;  the  large  touring  car,  or  your 
small  runabout? 

Mr.  DoRANT.  The  five-passenger  touring  car. 

Mr.  BotFTEix.  What  would  be  the  ocean  rate  on  that  car  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York? 

Mr.  DuKAi^T.  I  would  be  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  Have  yon  not  investigated  it;  have  you  not  some 
idea) 

Mr.  DnRANT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouteUm  You  have  stated  here  that  you  contemplated  build- 
ing a  &ctory  in  Europe;  was  that  erroneous? 

Mr.  Dttkant.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor  Company  to 
obtain  a  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  BouTKLL.  I  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor 
Company  or  parties  in  interest  in  it  to  build  an  automobile  factory 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  DoRAKT.  At  this  m<nnent  I  could  not  answer  that  question  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  BoTTtKLL.  Thrae  is  no  use  fencing  with  the  committee.  If  yon 
do  not  want  to  state,  you  need  not,  but  it  was  stated  here  by  your  at- 
torney that  it  was  contemplating  building  a  factorv  in  Europe.  That 
may  explain  what  would  otherwise  be  unmtelligible,  why  you  wanted 
a  reduction  in  the  duty,  and.I  simply  asked  you,  as  the  general  man- 
a^r,  whether  that  was  true.  With  the  reduction  in  the  duty,  and  the 
difference  between  the  ocean  rates  and  the  railroad  rates,  it  would  be 
apparent  that  there  was  a  very  good  business  reason  for  your  advo- 
cating a  lower  duty. 

Mr.  IhjRANT.  It  would  not  be  likely  that  we  would  want  to  destroy 
our  own  home  trade  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  permit  of  our  nianufac- 
turing  abroad  where  we  have  no  special  interest. 

Mr.  Kandeix.  But  that  is  not  answering  the  question,  whether  you 
expect  to  begin  manufacturing  abroad  or  not. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  did  you  not  answer  the  question  ? 

The  Chaibuan.  We  have  heard  the  ^ntlemsui  for  half  an  hour; 
we  have  not  been  able,  in  the  last  five  mmutes,  to  get  any  facts  out  of 
him.  He  approves  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joy,  so  far  as  the  facts 
are  concerned.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  lose  any  more  time 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  therefore  we  will  excuse  you,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to.   [L.u^t»r.]  Google 
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EEHBT  B.  jrOT.  PACKARD  MOTOB  COXPAVT.  DETBOIT.  KICE^ 
SUBHZTS  LETTER  OF  FIAT  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Detroit,  Micu.,  December  £3,  JOf.tS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

cuthington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  take  the  liberty  of  advising  you  that  in  the  brief  of  the 
motor-car  manufacturers,  wmch  we  are  stru^Ung  to  get  read^-,  we 
suggest  that  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  in  New  York  is  connected 
so  closely  with  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  Turin,  Italy,  that  the 
sales  pnces  of  cars  between  the  factory  luid  the  New  Yorfc  store  for 
the  purposes  of  custom-house  Taluation  may  not  be  exactly  on  the 
level.  In  siipport  of  this,  since  yesterday  1  have  seen  the  original 
letter  of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  New  York,  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Detroit^  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  to  you  herewith,  in  which 
the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  beinp  the  New  York  company,  speaks 
constantly  throughout  the  letter  of  its  relationship  to  the  parent  fac- 
ioTj  in  lurin,  Italy,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee. 

It  is  also  worthy* of  note  that  the  tariff  laws  as  they  now  exist  have 
produced  an  intent  in  the  minds  of  the  Turin  company  to  remove  the 
major  part  of  its  factory  to  America. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Packard  Motor  Cab  Co., 
Henbt  B.  Joy. 

Exhibit  A. 

New  York,  Deetwhtr  15, 190ft. 

The  Mator,  Drtroit,  Mich, 

Dbar  Sir:  Owing  to  the  gtrong  probabilitv  that  there  will  be  no  relief  for  imported 
cars  in  any  ciifitomB  revision  that  may  be  mane  under  the  new  administration,  we  have 
decided  to  establiflh  a  larpe  factory  in  thin  country  for  the  manufacture  of  our  cars  and 
to  remove  to  it  a  large  portion  of  our  manufactunng  machinery,  aa  well  as  our  organi- 
zation from  Turin. 

We  are  therefore  looking  about  for  a  suitable  place  to  locate  this  new  factory,  which 
will  be  of  very  large  proportions,  and  are  writing  you  with  the  hope  that  you  will  do 
UB  the  courtesv  of  bnnging  this  question  before  tHe  proper  persona  or  organization  in 
your  city,  with  the  idea  that  we  may  ascertain  what  inducementa  woula  be  made,  if 
any,  for  the  eKtabli^^hment  of  fuch  a  plant  in  Detroit.  We  would  guarantee  to  employ 
500  pkilled  mechanics  to  begin  and  within  a  year  employ  2.000. 

One  of  the  oflicerH  of  this  company  expcrta  to  Rail  for  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
Januar\-,  and  any  proposition  that  we  might  receive  from  your  city  will  be  submittt-d 
to  our  directors  in  Italy,  upon  his  arrival,  when  the  matter  will  be  definitely  coandcred 
and  settled. 

Trusting  to  have  the  honor  of  your  esteemed  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Piat  Automobii.e  Cohpant, 

E.  R.  Hollander,  Viee-PrmuleiU. 


HON.  EDWIN  DEHBY,  M.  C.  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  CEALKEBS- 
DETBOIT  XOTOB  COXPAVY,  DETBOIT.  MICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Nwemher  SO,  1908. 

Hon.  Edwin  Dexbt, 

216  Mof  ait  Block,  City. 
Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Denbt:  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  this  past  week  and 
haye  a  little  talk  with  you  on  the  subject  oi  tariff  on  automobiles. 

You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  question  has 
come  up  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  t^e  auto- 
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mobile  manufacturers  are  goinf^  to  submit  a  brief  on  the  subject. 
You  undoubtedly  have  by  now  a  memorandum  from  several  or  the 
automobile  manufacturerers  regarding  the  present  status  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  If  not,  I  wiJl  be  glad  to  furnish  you  tliis,  as  it  is  a 
very  concise  statement  of  the  Amencan  industry  at  the  present  time. 
This  district  is  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  automobile 
business.  The  present  protective  tariff  on  motor  cars  has  possibly 
done  more  to  stimidate  the  growth  of  Detroit  in  the  lost  five  years 
than  any  one  thing.  The  automobile  industry  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country,  and  as  the  manufacturers  are  now  ^adually 
exi>anding,  so  that  the^  can  take  up  foreipi  trade,  it  is  gomg  to  bs 
an  industry  that  will  bring  much  revenue  m>m  foreign  countnes  into 
America. 

I  doubt  not  that  we  may  count  upon  your  support  to  see  that  no 
change  is  made  in  the  existing  tariff.    Will  be  very  pleased,  indeed, 
to  have  a  line  from  you  on  the  subject. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  Co., 
B.  D.  Chapin, 

7Wfi»urer  and  General  Manager, 

HON.  S.  W.  SMITH,  K.  C,  SUBMITS  lETTEB  OF  THE  DETROIT 
(MICH.)  WIEE  SPBIHO  COMPAn,  BELATIVE  TO  KEDXTCTIOir 
07  SVTT  OK  AUTOMOBILES. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Janttary  7, 1909. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Smfth,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 
.  Dear  Sir:  We  have  become  very  much  interested  and  have  given 
considerable  of  our  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  views  of  several  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  ana  we  feel  that  as  an  American 
manufacturing  concern — and  one  directly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  American  automobile  industry — it  is  proper  for  us  to  expiess 
our  views  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  foreign  automobiles 
coming  into  this  country. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  cushion  spring,  which  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  high-grade  automobiles,  and  which  we  sell  at  a  fair  mnr- 
gin  of  profit,  and  if  the  tari£F  was  taken  off  foreign  automobiles 
and  foreign  cars  allowed  to  compete  on  the  American  market,  we 
could  not  expect  to  get  any  of  this  business  for  two  reasons:  Kii*st, 
we  could  not  employ  labor  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  employed  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  labor  item  represents  two-thirds  of  the  ecwt 
of  our  product.  Second,  even  if  we  could  get  the  labor  at  the  same 
price,  we  could  not  overcome  the  excessive  transportation  rates  be- 
tween here  and  the  foreign  country  and  compete  with  them. 

We  are  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  men,  most  of  whom 
are  married  and  have  families  and  are  dependent  upon  this  plant 
running.  We  feel  that  should  the  duty  on  foreign  cars  be  withdrawn 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  come  into  the  American  market 
we  would  be  forced  out  of  business  completely. 

While  we  are  only  a  small  concern  compared  with  many  others 
entering  to  the  automobile  industry,  we  feel  that  it  would  not  only 
drive  our  business  to  the  wall,  but  many  hundreds  of  other  concerns 
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as  well;  and  when  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of 
people  dependent  upaa  concerns  sach  as  ours,  it  would  be  a  ^reat 
injustice  to  the  American  people  to  allow  foreign  concerns  to  jeop- 
ardize these  industries  and  the  livelihood  of  tlu>se  dependent  upon 

them. 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  blow  dealt  the  automobile 
industry  the  past  year,  and  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  were 
out  of  employment.  This,  in  our  consideration,  is  a  very  mild  form 
of  the  conditions  that  would  exist  should  the  tariff  be  withdrawn 
altogether,  or  withdrawn  to  such  an  extent  that  foreign  cars  could 
come  into  this  market. 

We  believe  ihai  any  fair-minded  American^  and  we  might  say 
patriotic  American,  who  would  stop  to  think  of  what  it  would  mean 
to  make  a  move  of  this  sort,  could  not  conscientiously  sanction  any 
move  of  this  kind. 

In  closing,  we  heartily  and  sincerely  indorse  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Fordney  when  he  said,  "  I  want  the  duty  so  infemnl  high 
that  no  foreign  automobile  could  get  into  this  country  to  destroy 
that  labor." 

We  trust  that  every  true  American  will  do  as  we  have  done,  so 
that  the  committee  acting  on  this  matter  may  have  brought  to  tiiem 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  its  true  lig^t. 
We  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,         Detroit  Wirb  Sprino  Compant, 
Per  D.  A.  Youno,  General  Manager. 


AMEBICAN  KAKUFACTURERS  OF  AUTOMOBILES  FOE  SUFFLE- 
HENTAX  BBIEF  IN  FAVOB  OF  FBOTECTIVE  DTTTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  SI,  1908. 

Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meane, 

Washington,  D.  G, 
"Wliercas  the  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress,  and  commends  the 
steps  already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  which  are  now  investigating  the 
operation  and  effect  of  existing  schedules,  and  states: 

In  all  tnrlfT  le;:ls]Atiou  the  true  principle  of  protection  Ib  beat  maintained  by 
the  imposition  of  siicli  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  tbe  coat  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  Auierlcnn 
indtistries.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  Htteii  to  be 
administered  by  the  President  under  llmltatlonfl  fixed  In  the  law,  the  maximum 
to  be  available  to  meet  discrtminationB  by  foreign  countries  against  American 
goods  entering  their  markets,  and  the  minimum  to  represent  the  normal  mena- 
ure  of  protection  at  home,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Republican  policy  being 
not  only  to  prej^rre,  without  excessive  duties,  that  security  against  foreign 
competition  to  which  American  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  produco-s  are 
entitled,  but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners 
of  this  country,  who  are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system. 

Now,  therefore,  the  American  automobile  manufacturers  enumer- 
ated below,  speaking  for  95  per  cent  of  the  active  industry,"  have 


"For  authorization  see  letters  and  telegrams  filed  tn  tbe  original  for  infor- 
mation of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  Exhibit  A. 
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anfchorized  their  respective  tariff  committees,  through  their  chair- 
men, to  present  this  memorial  to  your  honorable  committee. 

These  parties  are  all  manufacturers  of  complete  automobiles,  for 
eadi  of  which  there  is  a  score  of  dependent  manufacturers  in  allied 
industries. 

Lttt  of  votive  mmufiictwron  npretentei. 


Abndrotb  A  Boot  Msnnlutoilnff  Oo. 

Aenw  Motor  Car  Oo  .  

Amarlcao  LooomoUra  Oo  „  

Anwrtran  Hotor  Oar  Oo  

As9tnm  BnM.  AntomobOe  Oo  

Atlaa  Kotor  Car  Oo-_.  

Atutln  AntoDuAIle  Co  

Autocar  Co.. 


Bmib  Bmtaboot  Oo  

Bodwy*  Haoolactuilag  Oo_ 
Oadmae  Motor  Oar  Oo- 
Oaitereari 


OhadwtA  Kngliiwrlog  Wnrka  

Oh  almen-Detroit  Motor  Co  

Oorbln  Motor  VAIda  Oorporatlon.  

OrawfoM  Aotomobfle  Oo  

Dartoo  Motor  Oar  Oo  

Da  Laxa  Motor  Oar  Oo. 


Dorrti  Motor  Oar  Oo  

Etoetrlc  Teblde  Oo    

Elmore  MuiufactiirlnE  Co  

ET«rItt-MetzK0r-F]anderH  Oo  

TrankUn  Maaufitctnring  Oo..  H.  H  

0«arlcM  Motor  Oar  Co..  

Orabowskr  Power  Wagoa  Co  

Haynes  Automobile  Co   

Holm  an  Automobile  Oo  

Jackson  Aatomobile  Co  .... 

JefCery  Co.,  Tbomas  B  

Knox  Antomoblla  Oo  „. 

Loeomoblla  Company  ot  America.  .. 

I/ozlflT  Motor  Oo  

Mack  Broa.  Motor  Oar  Oo  

Marlon  Motor  Oar  Oo   

Matbeaoa  Motor  Oar  Co  

Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co  

Midland  Hotor  Oar  Oo  ., 

MltcbeU  Motor  Oar  Oo  

MolfaM  AutomobOa  Oo  .  

Moon  Motor  Oar  Oo  

Mora  Motor  Car  Oo- 


National  Motor  Vehicle  Oo„ 

HordTke  A  Marmon  Oo  

Nortbam  Motor  Car  Co  

Oakland  Motor  Oar  Oo  

Overlaad  AntomobOe  Oo  

Paciard  Motor  Oar  Co  

Pwrleas  Motor  Oar  Oo. 


FeonBylrania  Auto -Motor  Co  

PJ«rce  Oo. ,  George  H  ,  

Pope  Mannfacturlnc  Oo  

Pope  Motor  Car  Co., 


63    Pramier  Motor  Manufapturtnc  Oo. 


Baplda  Motor  Vehicle  Oo-'  

Bagal  Motor  Oar  Co.. 

Beo  Motor  Car  Co  

Boyal  Tourist  Car  Oo. 


Sampson,  Ed,  Aldec  

Seklan  Motor  TehlclsOo. 


Staptex  Motor  Oar  Co  .  

Steams  Oo..  V.  B   

StevflDS-Duryea  Oo  ... 

St.  Louis  Oar  Oo^. 


Studebaker  Automobile  Co  

Thomas  Motor  Oo..  E.  R  

Walter  Antomoblla  Oo   

Waltham  Manaf actorlng  Oo —  

Wakb  Motiff  Oar  Oo, 


WlntMui  Motor  Carriage  Oo- 


Newborgb,  N,  T. 
Beading,  Pa. 
Provldenw,  R.  I, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kokomo,  !nil. 
SpringAeld.  Mam. 
(hand  BapklM,  Hicb. 
Ardroore,  Pa. 
Detroit,  HIcb. 
AdcIvsod,  lod* 
Datrolt,  Mieh. 
Foatlac,  MIeb. 
Pottatown,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mlrh. 
New  Britain,  ('ona, 
Hagerstown.  Md. 
DartoQ,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mh>h. 
St.  Louis.  Ho. 
Hartford.  Oona. 
Olyde,  Ohio. 
Detroit.  MIcb. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Boebeater.  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mlrh. 
Kokomo.  Ind. 
Oblcago,  111. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Eenoaha.  Wlx. 
gprbigfleld,  Mtins. 
Bridgeport,  Conn, 
Platteburg,  N.  V. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
iDdfaonpolls.  lad. 
WUkca-Barre,  Pa. 
Tarrytown,  N.  T, 
Mollne,  111. 
Radne.  Wis. 
Mollne,  ni. 
East  Mollne.  in. 
Newark,  N.  Y. 
Imlinnapolls,  Ind. 

Do. 
Detroit,  Ufch. 
Pontlac,  Mich. 
IndtanapollH.  lodi 
Detroit.  Mk>h. 
Cloveland,  Ohio. 
Utryix  Mawr,  Pa. 
lliirTHlo,  N.  Y. 
llnrKord.  C  inn. 
Tftlnio,  Olili>. 
InillAnapolI'',  Ind. 
Pimttac,  Mh-li. 
Dptrolt,  Mi.  li. 
Lansing,  Mli-h. 
Olevetaml,  Ohio. 
Plttslleld.  MiM<4. 
Bochatter.  N.  Y. 
Mlshawakn,  Ind. 
Cleveland.  0!il.>. 
Clileopee  Falls,  Masf. 
St.  I.DUls.  Mo. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Huilalo.  N.  Y. 
lYeoton,  N.  J. 
Walttiam,  Mass. 
Pnntlac,  Mh'h. 
01e\eland,  Ohio. 
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A  single  concern  that  communicated  with  vour  chairman,  namely, 
the  Ford  Company,  has  since  then  expreesed  itself  by  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  which  letter  constitutes  Exhibit  H. 

One  other  manufacturer,  the  Buick  Motor  Company,  has  caused 
cotmsel  to  appear  before  your  committee,  and,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
favorably  inclined  toward  maintaining  the  tariff  on  automobiles, 
though  it  desires  50  per  cent  duty  on  parts,  and  its  views  can  doubt- 
less be  judged  as  representing  a  purely  personal  standpoint  and  relate 
ing  to  purely  internal  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  telegram  in  appendix. 

A  Mr.  Aliles  appeared  before  your  committee,  but  any  reference  he 
made  to  the  automobile  industry  can  be  best  answered  by  the  fact 
that  he  referred  to  a  "  Captain  Mitchell "  as  in  favor  of  a  reduction, 
when  the  same  captain,  Mitchell  Lewis,  has  given  his  authority  to  be 
included  among  the  petitioners  herein  represented.  Mr.  Miles  re- 
ferred to  two  or  three  manufacturers  as  lavoring  automobile  duty 
reduction,  but  all  of  them  are  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, whose  business  in  that  line  might  be  benefited  by  increased 
exports,  owing  to  any  reciprocal  duty  arrangement.  Bearing  on 
the  unwarranted  remaito  oi  this  Mr.  Miles,  we  submit  a  telegram 
from  a  large  manufacturer  solely  making  automobiles  and,  attached 
thereto,  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Miles  in  repl;]r,  showing  the  entire  lack 
of  direct  knowledge.    Both  telegrams  are  printed  in  full  in  appendix. 

We  submit  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  tariff  on  automobiles  should 
be  one  to  protect  the  American  workman  against  the  low  wages  paid 
abroad,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  actuating  a  protective  tariff 
and  consistent  with  the  doctrines  goveminff  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  facts  relating  to  this  industry  amp^  warrant  your  honorable 
body  in  recommending  a  separate  and  distmct  classification  of  auto- 
mobiles and  the  imposition  of  a  sufficieut  duty  to  properly  protect 
American  labor  and  investment. 

In  order  to  fairly  judge  the  situation  and  ably  draw  your  conclu- 
sions this  brief  is  respectfully  submitted,  and  there  is  appended  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth  and  the  arguments, 
while  exhibits  in  proof  of  our  contentions  are  supplied  you  cwi- 
taining  material  confidentiallv  submitted,  as  much  oi  it  is  pers(mal 
and  part  pertinent  to  internal  competition. 

In  brier,  we  submit  facts  relating  to  the  importance  of  our  indus- 
try, its  condition,  the  difference  in  labor  and  cost  of  production,  **  mar- 
ket value,"  value  of  imports  and  their  increase,  the  question  of  for- 
eign trade  agreements,  reciprocal  trade  relations^  the  birth  of  our 
industry,  the  absurdity  of  any  basis  for  the  allegation  of  any  existing 
"  trust,"  which  will  be  a  full  and  complete  refutation  of  any  pre- 
vious incidental  statements  made  to  your  committee  by  misinformed 
individunls. 

And.  in  brief,  we  submit  the  ar^ments  of  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  labor  employed  by  this  and  allied  industries;  the  pro- 
tection against  fraud  and  undervaluation;  the  desirability  of  a  sep- 
arate classification ;  the  maintenan<»  or  increase  of  the  present  tariff 
rate;  and  otherwise  as  may  hereinafter  appear. 

There  are  at  present  253  recorded  makers  of  automobiles  in  this 
country.  Seventy  to  80  are  marketing  a  product  that  is  of  im- 
portance.   (See  foregoing  list.) 

The  number  of  people  directly  employed  in  motor-car  factories  i? 
upward  of  100.000,  and  the  number  of  others  employed  in  the  allie*' 
industries  is  being  compiled  for  your  committeefegt^ed  by  GooqIc 
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The  number  of  establishments  allied  with  this  industry  and  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  their  success  is  approximately  4,000.  (See 
appendix.) 

Foreign  manufacturers  are  protected  in  their  patent  rights  in 
America,  while  American  manufacturers  must  manufacture  abroad 
in  order  to  retain  their  foreign  patent  rights. 

The  price  of  labor  in  America  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  it  is  m  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  selling  in  America  is  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Europe,  while  the  cost  of  technical 
employees  is  twice  as  much  here  as  m  Europe.  We  do  not  at  this 
time  enumerate  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  material,  advertising, 
rents,  insurance,  or  all  overhead  charges.   (See  appendix.) 

If  the  tariff  is  to  be  primarily  adjusted  at  the  difference  between 
wages  paid  here  and  abroad,  then  the  tariff  should  be  GO  j^r  cent 
instead  of  45  per  cent.  This  is  not  the  desire  of  your  petitioners. 
We  seek  to  have  autom<^iles  specified  as  such  in  the  tariff  bill  itself, 
and  not  governed  as  now  by  a  tentative  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  While  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  mav  not  be  a 
sufficient  protection  as  time  goes  on  and  trade  conditions  change,  still 
the  industry  itself  should  by  its  own  strength  be  able  to  meet  these 
emergencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industry  is  still  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  early  growth  that  final  figures  can  not  be  made  absolute 
on  an  exact  rate  of  full  protection  in  the  tariff. 

In  the  brief  statement  filed  with  you  by  our  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1908,  we  stated  that  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  by 
various  manufacturers  abroad  to  introduce  tiieir  goods  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  that  to  do  so  there  had  been  enormous  reduction 
in  prices,  special  export  discounts,  and,  as  we  believe,  undervalua- 
tions. The  "  protective  "  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been 
almost  wiped  out  by  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  in  the 
so-called  "market  value"  of  automobiles  abroad  and  an  additional 
10  per  cent  discount  to  dealers.    (For  verification,  see  appendix.) 

Ii  your  committee  will  take  into  consideration  the  figures  quoted 
in  ai>pendix  in  conjunction  with  the  statements  and  facts  shown 
in  private  and  confidential  Exhibit  C,  we  believe  you  will  find  there 
is  some  basis  for  our  contention  that  the  import  values  are  not  fair, 
and  do  not  justly  express  actual  market  value,  and  that  commercial 
conditions  are  making  it  possible  to  import  into  the  United  States 
and  sell  at  prices  lower  than  American  product. 

The  fact  of  overpi^uction  and  the  alarming  commercial  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  present  in  this  industnr  abroad  is  shown  in  the 
reports  from  toe  automobile  shows  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  vari- 
ous foreign  trade  publications  comprising  Exhibit  G. 

Individuals  are  allowed  to  import  a  single  machine  purchased 
abroad  and  to  bring  it  in  under  section  19,  when  the  law  is  clearly 
defined  on  actual  purchases  under  sections  3  and  4.  This  alone  has 
made  a  difference  in  revenue  to  the  Government  of  over  $200,000, 
and  given  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  American  manufacturer  and  dealer.  (See  Exhibit  C,  Kochet- 
Schneider  case.) 

We  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  a  Treasury  ruling  which 
permits  an  examiner  ri  automobiles  (custom-houHe)  to  place  a  market 
value  upon  machines  which  may  have  been  used  for  a  period  of  loss 
than  a  year  abroad,  and  respectfully  suggest  that  there  ^g^|»^arbi- 
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trary  nile  adopted,  governed  either  by  the  length  of  ownership, 
number  of  miles  traveled,  or  actual  condition  of  the  vehicle,  or  a  rule 
which  takes  in  all  three  of  these  elements.  (For  example  see  prirate 
Exhibit  C.) 

We  wish  espe<!iallv  to  chH  vour  attention  to  the  evasions  of  exist- 
ing treasury  regulations,  T,  23743,  and  T.  D.,  26162,  to  which  the 
custom  officials  are  constantly  subjecte<l  by  reason  of  false  representa- 
tion made  by  importers  of  cars  alleged  to  be  for  racing  and  touring 
purposes  only.  Cars  are  regularly  unpf>rted  under  above  provisions 
of  the  regulations,  and,  contrary  to  said  regulations,  being  exposed  for 
show  purposes  and  sale  and  being  sold.  Under  these  regulations  an 
importer  is  enabled  to  expose  for  sale  cars  imported  for  alleged  rac- 
ing or  touring  purposes  for  a  period  of  three  months  after  importa- 
tion without  the  payment  of  duty  thereon.  The  only  penalty  pro- 
vided in  the  bond  given  under  these  regulations  ia  the  payment  of 
the  duty  or  the  exportation  of  cars.   (See  Exhibit  C.) 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  40-hor3epower  Fiat  car 
made  by  the  Fabrico  Italiano  Automobilio  Torino  in  Turin,  Italy, 
sold  in  1907  at  17,500  francs,  less  a  discount  to  agents  of  20  per  cent, 
and  which  entered  this  country  at  a  market  value  of  14,000  francs, 
has  been  reduced  in  price  and  is  now  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
at  8,000  francs  net,  a  reduction  of  $1,200  in  the  price  of  this  machine. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  40-horsepower  macliines  have  been 
imported  into  this  country.  The  machines  are  consigned  to  an 
Italian  banker.  The  close  alliance  and  interest  apparently  existing 
between  the  Fabrico  Italiano  Automobilio  Torino,  of  Turin,  Italy, 
and  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  New  York,  is  fairly  deducible 
from  the  phraseology  of  a  letter  from  the  New  York  company  to  the 
mayor  of  Detroit,  dated  December  21,  1908,  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows: 

We  have  decided  to  establlRb  a  large  factory  In  this  country  for  tbe  manu- 
facture of  our  cars,  and  to  remove  to  It  a  liirjrci  portion  of  our  manufacturing 
machinery  as  well  as  onr  organization  from  Turin. 

We  submit  complete  copy  of  this  letter  as  Exhibit  E. 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  parngraj)!!  we  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  automobile  therein  specified  is  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country  at  $6,000  with  body  and  equipment,  and  $5,000 
for  the  chassis  alone.  Also,  that  agents  receive  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  from  the  last  price,  leaving  a  net  selli  -  g  price  of  $4,000,  and  a 
margin  of  profit  to  the  importer  of  $1,000  less  the  cost  of  equipment 
with  mud  guards  and  running  boards,  which  is  trifling.  It  is  clear 
that  the  importer  has  this  ample  margin  with  which  to  meet  and 
undersell  American  competitors  with  the  Italian  factory.  (See 
appendix.) 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lancia -car,  made 
by  Lancia  &  Co.,  Turin,  Italy,  is  offered  for  sale  at  list  price  with 
tires  in  France,  England,  and  Italy,  for  $2,000,  and  after  adding  45 
per  cent  duty  and  5  per  cent  import  charges  is  offered  for  sale  in  this 
counti^,  similarly  equipped,  for  $1,800— or  in  other  words  for  $200 
less  than  its  parallel  selling  price  abroad.  (See  Exhibit  G,  Lancia 
case.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  value  of  imported  vehicles 
between  1!)06  and  1908  has  been  reduced  almost  50  per  cent,  and 
between  1907  and  1908  26  per  cent,  and  the  average  value  per  vehide 
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for  a  corresponding  period  shows  a  respective  reduction  of  40  per  cent 
and  30  per  cent  {see  appendix)  we  urge  upon  your  committee  the 
imperative  necessity  of  such  provisions  in  tlie  interpretation  of  the 
words  "market  value"  as  will  entail  the  requirement  of  certain 
specific  rulings  under  certain  conditions  without  permitting  the 
exercise  of  discretion  by  the  administrative  officers  of  our  ports. 

There  has  been  a  constant  growth  in  importations,  increasing 
yearly  in  volume,  de<^asing  yearly  in  average  value.  We  refer  you 
also  to  tiie  statistics  of  imports  compiled  l>y  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  retail  value  of  foreign  cars  sold  in  America  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  with  additional  parts,  is  approximately  $52,677,046.  (See 
appendix.)  The  value  of  American  cars  sold  in  America  for  a  cor- 
responding period  is  approximately  $250,000,000. 

A  motor  vehicle  of  any  kind  can  be  made  in  Europe  certainly  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  cost  thereof  in  America,  including  the  manufac- 
turer's profit,  as  shown  in  the  Fiat  case,  and  by  the  figures  on  cost  of 


We  particularly  point  out  that  Mr,  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  repre- 
sentiuj^  the  importers,  and  especially  the  Fiat  Company,  of  Italy  and 
America,  statra  to  your  committee  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  33  per  cent.  In  other  words,  such  a  rate  of  tariff  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Italian  company  as  giving  it  free  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

It  is  further  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  that  Mr.  Sherrill  also 
admitted  that  tiie  40-horsepower  Fiat  chassis,  which  we  referred  to 
in  our  preliminary  brief  and  which  we  refer  to  again  in  this  brief 
as  being  imported  at  a  customs  value  of  $1,800,  was  actually  imported 
at  a  customs  value  of  $1,600,  and  he  further  stated  that  this  sum  of 
$1,600  was  the  full  and  total  sum  which  went  abroad  in  full  payment 
of  the  40-horsepower  chassis  referred  to. 

We  direct  your  attention  especially  to  a  complete  and  detailed  ref- 
utation of  erroneous  statements  made  by  Mr.  Sherrill  in  his  hearing 
before  your  committee,  in  the  attached  appendix  and  exhibits  referred 
to  therein. 

We  wish  most  urgently  to  impress  upon  your  committee  that  with 
60  per  cent  of  American  cost  a  tariff  of  65  per  cent,  plus  5  per  cent 
freight  and  import  charges,  would  still  permit  a  European  manufac- 
turer to  place  his  product  on  the  American  market  at  102  per  cent  of 
the  American  cost — only  a  margin  of  protection  of  2  per  cent.  If, 
however,  you  assume  that  average  European  costs  are  65  per  cent  of 
American  costs  (though  American  workmen  are  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  cheapest  Tabor  and  not  the  average  labor),  then  a  tariff 
of  45  per  cent,  plus  6  per  cent  freight  and  import  charts,  would  put 
foreign  cars  on  the  American  market  at  97^  per  cent  of  the  American 
cost   (See  appendix  and  problems  below.) 

ABBome  Amerlcao  costs.  per  cent—  100 

AwniDe  European  costs  percent..  60 

Assnme  duty  percent  65 

Assume  frelgbt  iXo   B 

Add    do          70=  42 


Mucin  for  pratoctlon  irithoat  pn^. 


—  102 
.per  cent—  S 
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In  this  case  00  per  cent  doty  affords  only  2  per  cent  margin  of  inrotoctloa  on 
coat  baaia  without  profit 

Aaaume  American  coata  per  cent__  100 

Assume  European  coats   perceut..  05 

Assume  duty  iter  cent —  45 

Assume  freight  do   5 

Add      do   50=32} 

  97i 

In  tbia  case  45  per  cent  duty  lacks  2}  per  cent  of  protectlmi  on  coat  basis  with- 
out profit. 

Assume  American  costs  percent..  lOO 

Assume  European  costs.-   per  cent  _  70 

Assume  duty  percent..  45 

Assume  freight  do   C 

Add  do          80=  85 

  105 

Margin  without  profit  percent   5 

In  this  case  allowing  even  that  European  costs  are  as  high  aa  70  per  cent 
(which  we  allege  Is  not  the  fact,  however),  a  46  per  cmt  tariff  rate  affords  a 
margin  of  protection  of  only  5  per  cent  without  profit. 

Wfl  will  next  call  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  oonuneretal 

vehicles,  cabs,  etc 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  commercial  vehicles  in  America 
to-day  alxsolutely  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  dignified 
as  an  industry,  yet  it  is  in  process  of  evolution,  though  its  develop- 
ment will  be  slow. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  most  important  are  that  the 
commercial  vehicles  so  far  manufactured  and  sold  to  users  have  had 
so  large  an  annual  depreciation  and  cost  of  operation  that  people  who 
bought  them  lost  money  and  are  timid  about  further  investments  in 
commercial  vehicles. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  natural  that  commercial  vehicles  should  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  so-called  pleasure  motor  vehicle,  because  all  of 
the  engineering  of  pleasure  vehicles  practically  applies  to  commercial 
vehicles,  though  the  shop  equipment  of  a  pleasure  vehicle  factory  is 
not  of  the  nature  to  produce  the  parts  of  commercial  vehicles,  many 
of  which  are  heavier  and  larger  than  can  be  worked  on  pleasure 
vehicle  machine  tools.  The  pleasure  vehicle  manufacturer  has  also 
been  obliged  to  devote  every  scrap  of  his  energy,  talent,  and  money 
in  the  mo^t  strenuous  effort  to  get  his  pleasure  vehicle  business  onto 
a  paving  basis,  and  in  only  a  »w  cases  has  this  been  accomplished. 
In  the  verv  large  percentage  of  cases  they  are  yet  striving  toward 
this  end.  *When  this  has  Been  accomplished,  the  natural  direction 
will  be  toward  the  production  of  commercial  vehicles,  which  must  go 
through  to  a  great  extent  a  similar  process  of  evolution  at  a  j^at 
expense  to  the  manufacturer  before  they  arrive  at  the  crystallized 
final  marketable  product. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  in  the  extreme  to  deprive  the  commercial 
vehicle  of  the  protection  which  will  insure  its  evolution  and  develop- 
ment in  America  and  open  our  American  markets  to  the  foreign  com- 
mercial vehicles  which  are  now  coming  forward  in  the  European 
markets. 

We  urgently  insist  that  the  same  protection  be  accorded  to  com- 
mercial vehicles  as  now  exists  on  pleasure  vehicles,  namely,  45  per 
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cent  duty,  and  possibly  your  oranmittee  may  recommend  a  higher 
duty  in  view  of  all  the  facts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  commercial  vehicle  does  not  need  so 
high  a  rate  of  duty  to  protect  it  as  does  the  pleasure  vehicle  on  ac- 
count of  the  alleged  fact  that  in  the  commercial  vehicle  labor  is  not 
so  large  a  component  part  of  its  cost  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
material  purchased  as  is  the  case  in  pleasure  vehides.  So  far  as  the 
crude  information  goes  which  we  now  possess  as  to  the  com- 
mercial  vehicle  industry  it  goes  to  ahov  that  the  commercial 
vehicle  made  in  the  highest  possible  class  of  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial, in  order  that  it  shall  nave  the  longest  possible  life  and  least 
possible  annual  depreciation  or  cost  of  upkeep  consistent  with  the 
stage  of  the  art,  has  exactly  the  same  or  so  nearly  the  same  relation 
between  labor  and  material  that  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  it  sepa- 
rately and  give  it  a  separate  tariff  from  the  pleasure  vehicle.  It 
dtiould,  in  our  judgment,  be  in  the  same  tariff  S(»le  with  other  motor 
vehicles  and  be  almtted  a  45  per  cent  or  greater  duty,  if  the  greatest 
value  to  the  American  workman  is  to  be  wtained  by  the  development 
of  the  commercial  vehicle  industry  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
importance  to  the  entire  transportation  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  United  Statea 

In  connection  herewith  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  vei7  free  imports  of  tazicabs  now  ^ing  on. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Conmany  is  obliged  to  ask  $3,700  for  its 
S-ton-load  capadty  tru(^,  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy,  its  president,  states 
that  it  will  take  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  man^ 
months  of  time  before  it  can  build  up  a  sufficient  demand  to  enable  it 
to  make  any  profit  whatever  at  that  price.  To-day,  the  De  Dion  Bou- 
ton  Company,  of  Paris,  is  landing  at  the  New  York  customs  a  3-ton 
truck  at  a  duty  valuation  of  about  $2,500,  which,  with  duty  and 
import  charges  of  50  per  cent  additional,  place  the  truck  on  the  New 
York  market  at  $3,750,  including  manufacturer's  profit  and  middle- 
man's profit,  while  the  Packard  Company  has  yet  to  make  a  deduction 
frrni  its  price  stated  above  of  10  per  cent  to  the  dealer. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  Wyner-Huber-Reich  letter,  addressed 
to  our  special  agent,  Mr.  James  M.  Carples,  with  reference  to  motor- 
truck prices  from  Austria.   (See  Exhibit  F.) 

Commercial  conditions  summarized  are  as  follows:  The  253 
recorded  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles  are  grouped  as 
follows : 

Ulcblgan     89 

Illinois—    39 

iDdlaoa     30 

Ohio   -   80 

Iowa   7 

New  York     29 

Pennsylvnnla   18 

New  Jersey   4 

Maryland  _   2 

XasaachnsettB  —  M 

Connecticut   4 

Rhode  Island   1 

About  80  of  these  are  marketing  a  product  that  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  trade.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  (2:>) 
have  so  far,  possibly,  made  a  commercial  name,  but  we  doubt  if  even 
20  manufacturers  can  show  a  fair  profit.  DgtzedbyGoogle 


Mlmourl     12 

WlBConsIn   6 

Mlnuenota   6 


Kansan 

Nehrnska  _ 
Colorado.. 
Ciillfomin 
Nevada 
Texas   


1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

253 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  machines  sold  and  the 
amount  of  money  invested,  it  18  a  fallacy  in  ihe  public  mind  that 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  represents  a  very  large  profit.  At 
least  00  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  tnis  country 
are  not  to-day  making  manufacturing  profits,  and  but  few  concerns 
engaged  in  the  business  have  been  in  any  sense  successful.  This  is  not 
beoiuse  of  poor  business  management,  but  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  required  in  the  experimental  and  development 
stages  to  brin^  the  industry  to  its  present  condition  and  the  many 
unuHual  risks  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  business  of  this  character. 
The  industry  is  profitable  only  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  espe- 
cially desiraole  product  combined  with  ample  capital,  skill,  and  fore- 
sight, and  a  selling  ability  properly  proportioned  to  market  a  large 
product.  A  record  of  the  development  of  the  industry  is  submittal 
herewith : 


In  1002 : 

Oflncems  Id  baslness   51 

DiBcontlnued  that  year__.     18 

Concema  carried  over  Into  liMCT     33 

IncreaBe  daring  jear    33 

In  1!)03: 

Concema  started  up   71 

DiHContlnued  the  same  year   80 

Concema  carried  over  Into  IIKH  .  ,  74 

Increase  during  year   41 

In  1904: 

New  concerns  started   64 

Diseontniued   40 

Concerns  carried  over  Into  1005   88 

Increase  during  year   14 

In  190R: 

New  concerns   61 

Discontinued  that  year,    38 

Carried  over  into  1000   101 

Increase  during  year   IS 

In  1906: 

New  concerns   43 

Discontinued     29 

Carried  over  Into  1!>07  _   115 

Increase  durlnv  year   14 

In  1007,  new  concerns   51 


168 

NoTR.-~Of  the  51  concerns  In  business  in  1002  only  21  survive  and  are  la 

business  to-day. 

The  foregoing  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  individual  concerns  is 
the  more  appreciated  by  our  manufacturers  themselves,  who  recog- 
nize the  uncertainty  of  prolonged  success.  History  shows  many  times 
over  the  failure  of  concerns  which  have  been  successful  temporarily 
to  hold  the  gain  which  they  had  made. 


The  foregoins  record  shows:  Concerns. 

In  business  in  1902   51 

Started  from  1002  to  1906,  inclusive  270 

Total  .     321 

Discontinued  during  five  years  165 

In  business  December  31,  1008    166 
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The  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers  is  c<xn- 
posed  of  the  members  of  both  the  other  organizations  and  of  a 
number  of  other  manufacturers  not  aifiliated  with  either  organiza- 
tion. A  copy  of  their  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

The  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers*  Association  is  composed 
of  44  manufacturers  who  do  not  recc^ize  the  validity  of  the  Selden 
patent.  A  copy  of  their  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit D.} 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  30  automobile  manufacturers  of  America  who 
rec<^ize  tlie  validity  of  the  Selden  patent  and  pay  royalties  there- 
under. A  copy  of  uieir  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  various  articles  of  agreement  (Exhibits 
D)  above  noted  will  convince  your  committee  that  none  of  the  asso- 
ciations above  enumerated  have  anything  in  common  but  the  general 
good  and  welfare  of  the  industry;  that  there  are  no  trade  or  price 
agreements  of  any  kind,  either  written  or  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "gentlemen's  agreements;"  that  tliere  is  no  understanding  as  to 
output,  but  that  there  is  the  keenest  competition  between  all  of  their 
members;  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  expressed  in  the  decision  in  which  one  of  these  agree- 
ments  figured,  stated :  « 

That  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  mpiuborti  of  the  Afieoclatton  of  T.lcenBed 
Automobile  Maanfnctares  are  controlled  hy  Its  articles  of  aMH>ciatlou  which 
constitute  a  contract  the  terms  and  provlslonB  of  which  are  binding  on  all  Its 
membera 

That  the  prOTiBtons  of  the  artlclm  of  Asanclatlon  of  the  ARoocIatioD  of  Li- 
censed Automobile  Manufiicturers  are  reasonable  and  not  opposed  to  public 
policy  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  urge  that  American  labor  re4]uir&s  protection  bv  an  adequate 
tariff,  in  view  of  the  lower  cost  of  labor  abroad,  and  from  the  over- 
production of  the  European  automobile  factories,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor,  lower  cost  of  material,  best  American 
machinery  and  longer  experience.    (See  appendix*.) 

That  the  possibility  of  undervaluation  and  fraud  on  the  revalue  be 
prevented  by  providing  for  a  proper  or  uniform  interpretation  of 
^market  value"  (see  flxhibit  C  and  appendix),  and  we  submit 
that  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  you  may  deem  it  wise  to 
recommend  a  higher  tarin  than  now  exists,  but  if  not  we  certainly 
urge  that  it  would  be  wise  and  proper  to  so  provide  in  the  tariff  that 
an  additional  5  per  cent,  making  50  per  cent  in  all,  may  be  added  by 
proper  authority  upon  a  proper  and  adequate  showing  of  the  necessity 
therefor,  and  that  this  shall  be  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act, 
together  with  the  conditions  governing  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  additional  rate,  written  in  plain  language,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  administrative  officers.  That  note  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  our  TTnited  States  tariff  rate  as  it  exists  is  only 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  Canadian  tariff  rate.  Even,  therefore, 
considering  Canada^s  cheaper  labor,  lower  costs  of  manufacturing  in 
every  way,  yet  they  find  it  necessary  to  impose  a  tariff  rate  nearly 
equal  to  our  own,  and  further  safeguard  their  interests  by  exacting  a 

diunping  duty,  which  is  graduated  to  protect  against  overproduc- 
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tion  and  special  export  prices  abroad.  Tliis  is  aU  we  ask  in  the  pte- 
vious  paragraph. 

heretofore  stated,  automobiles  are  subject  to  •  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  and  section  19  of  the  administrative  act  provides,  in  part : 

That  whenever  Imported  nierrbandlfie  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
based  upon  or  refiulnted  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof,  the  duty  Bhall  be 
asDessed  upon  the  actual  marlcet  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise 
aa  tMUfcht  and  sold  In  oftiul  wbolenile  qnantltlea,  at  tbe  time  ot  exportatlcHi  to 
the  United  States,  In  tbe  i>rlnrlpal  markets  of  the  coantiy  from  whence  Im- 
ported, and  In  the  condition  In  which  such  merchandise  Is  there  boufcbt  and 
sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  w  cooalgued  to  tbe  United  States  for 
sale. 

Now,  the  German  trade  afi^reement,  promulgated  on  April  22, 1907, 
section  A,  provides: 

Market  value  ss  defined  by  neotlon  19  of  the  cuBtoms  administrative  act 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  exiMtrt  price  whenever  Roods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  ex|>ort.  or  sold  In  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  renson  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  valne 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  ^hIs,  wares,  and  merchandise  In  usual  wholesale 
quantities,  packed  ready  fur  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  this  forei^  trade  agreement  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law  laid  down  by  Congress. 

We  wish  to  most  urgoitly  protest  against  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions, such  as  have  been  advocated  before  the  Ways  and  Means 

Committee  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee 
of  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers.  It  seems  unjust  and 
unrighteous  that  it  should  be  even  considered  as  ^od  protective 
policy  by  Congress  to  remove  an  adequate  protective  tariff  from 
one  industry,  thus  opening  it  to  the  chance  of  destruction  by  foreign 
competition,  in  order  to  induce  some  foreign  government  to  reduce 
its  rate  of  tariff  on  some  other  American  product  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  one  line  of  American  manufacture  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Sir.  H.  E.  Miles  stated  before  the  cnnimittee  that  he  was  informed 
by  members  of  the  Government  that  satisfactory  relations  could  l»e 
made  with  foreign  countries  to  the  end  that  if  we  reduced  the  tariff 
on  certain  imports  into  America,  exports  in  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture mipht  be  increased.  This  we  submit  would  be  more  prop- 
erly termed  "Cannibal"  reciprocity  than  true  reciprocal  traae 
relations. 

This  is  the  line  of  thought  which  produced  the  German  trade 
agreement,  which  we  submit  is  in  error  and  unjust  to  many  Amer- 
ican industries.  The  reduction  of  an  American  tariff  on  an  article 
not  produced  in  America  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  certain 
European  tariffs  which  might  thus  increase  American  exports,  is 
eminently  proper  and  wise,  but  we  submit  that  the  slaug^t^  of  one 
industry  for  tne  benefit  of  another  is  not  in  accordance  with  wise 
protection. 

Again,  section  11  of  the  administrative  act  provides  how  customs 
officers  may  arrive  at  market  value  in  case  it  is  not  ascertainable 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  the  German  trade  agreement, 
section  F,  provides : 

The  certificates  as  to  value  issued  by  German  chambers  of  commerce  shall 
be  accepted  by  appraisers  as  competent  evidence,  and  be  considered  t^  them 
in  connection  with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  adduced. 
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The  effect  of  this  is  to  abolish  the  le^l  requirement  of  both  sec- 
tions 19  and  11  of  the  laws  of  the  administrative  act 

It  is  thus  clearly  possible  to  make  the  value  of  a  foreign  motor 
car  for  import  purposes  any  price  which  a  forei&;n  chamber  of  com- 
merce will  certify  to  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  focal  manufacturing 
institutions,  and  we  believe  this  mode  of  undervaluation  is  being 
used  in  other  industries  to-day,  thus  defeating  the  entire  intent  ox 
the  American  protective  tariff  to  the  detriment  of  American  manu- 
facturers. 

In  closing  our  appeal  for  an  adequate  protective  tariff  and  adequate 
means  for  enforcing  the  intent  of  same  we  respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  our  desire  to  a^  only  a  sufficient  and  adequate  rate  of  tariff  and 
such  a  wise  and  proper  classificati<m  as  will  pr(»note  tiie  best  inter- 
ests of  the  motor-vehicle  industry  and  those  industries  allied  with  it. 
We  believe  our  statements  and  allegations  are  correct  and  founded 
on  facts.  We  believe  in  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  tariff  protective  pol- 
icy of  our  country.  We  believe  that  tariff  revision  means  exactly 
what  it  says,  "namely,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
StateSj  of  the  Congress,  and  of  President-elect  Taft,  to  have  the  tariff 
so  revised  as  to  justify  the  continued  upbuilding  of,  and  investment 
of  money  in,  American  industries  under  American  wage  conditions 
as  they  exist  to-day,  whether  it  may  require  increases  or  decreases  of 
rates,  or  the  maintenance  of  existing  rates. 
B^pectfully  submitted. 

Henkt  B.  Joy, 

President  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  and 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee  of  Association 
of  Licensed  AuUmohUe  Manufacturers. 
Benjamin  Brisooe, 

President  MaxweU-Briscoe  Motor  Company 
and  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Manage^ 
ment  of  American  Motor  Car  Manufactur- 
ers^ Association. 

(Jointly  representing  the  automobile  manufacturers  mentioned  in 
the  above  briel) 


Exhibit  A. 

So  far  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  boen  imposed  on 
automobile  imports  only  as  "  nianufactmcs  of  metals  not  specially 

£rovided  for,'' without  consideration;  but  since  the  passage  of  the 
^ingley  tariff  act,  July  24, 1897,  we  show  that  the  business  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  it  can  easily 
be  classed  as  an  industry,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  commei^ce,  involving  the  manufacture  and  importation  of 
metal,  rubber,  leather,  wood,  hair,  silk,  wool,  glass,  and  of  many 
manufactured  accessory  articles  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  proper,  there  are 
upward  of  4,000  ocmcems,  individuals,  corporations,  etc.,  representing 
the  allied  industries.  No  accurate  data  has  existed  as  to  the  number 
of  people  employed  or  the  value  of  their  business  doiu^  but  it  is 
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hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  facts  covering  this  as  a  result  of  direct 
inquiries  recently  sent  to  each  of  these  concerns,  from  whom  replies 
are  now  being  received  and  compiled,  and  this  data  will  be  later  sub- 
mitted to  your  honorable  committee. 


ExHnuT  B. 

Foreign  cars  can  be  made  cheaper  than  American,  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  as  we  prove  by  the  figures 
shown  here. 

The  rate  of  wa^es  in  the  aut<»nobile  industiy  in  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  Austria  is  very  low  ss  compared  to  America,  averagin^^  as 
follows: 

[Far  boor  In  centi.] 


AuHtria 
and  Italy. 

BelffiuiD. 

America. 

11 

9.6 
11 
12 
12 

S 

8.6 
6.5 
9 
10 
7 

10 
10 

'^.1 
2.S 
24.6 
K! 
2S 
38.4 
W 

.6 

a 

•  Half  paj  while  learning. 


Apprentices  in  France  are  compelled  to  serve  without  pay  two  and 
one-naif  to  three  years.  Compare  this  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
United  States,  where  all  except  laborers  and  apprentices  receive  from 
11  cents  as  the  lowest  rate  to  41.6  cents  as  the  highest  rate  per  hoiu:. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  leading 
factories  of  this  country: 


DepartmetiU. 


VAKVPACTURUrO. 

Automatic  macMnea  

Bench   

Brairinff  

Ctise  liarrten  

Drill  pro<a  

Flllnif  

Orinilinft  

liHlhe.  first  

Lnthe,  xc'iind  

Kioki'l  plAie  

Milling  

Semiautomatic  machines...  

.  Siind  lilii^t  

Tinismith  

Tool  makers  

Tanet  lathoa  

AaSEXBUHO. 

ChsHsIa  amembly  

Finul  awiembly  '  

Motur  assembly  

Fitting  


Bighest 

Lowest 

rate. 

rate. 

OcnU. 

27.6 

17.6 

38.3 

16 

26 

12.6 

SO 

12.5 

22.  K 

11 

20 

20 

25 

11 

17.5 

SO 

17.6 

32.6 

11 

80 

12.6 

30 

17.6 

22.6 

17.6 

S9 

22.5 

41.6 

19 

23 

12.6 

88.8 

12.6 

3S.S 

12.6 

82.6 

16 

27.  ft 

U 
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DeputmenlL 


BODT  DCPABmSKT. 


BlAckamitb  

Body  filiiiif  

It'idy  fitting .... 

Body  xlue  

Body  making... 
Painters,  roiiRh. 
Paititen.  finlsb. 

Triinmfnjt  

Wheel  makioK . 


siiwi.:i,i.,\NEora. 


Wuheni  

Carpenters  

Electrical  

InfT*ctinn  

Janlton  

MlUwrijihl  

Firemiii  itnd  coke  pHttscnt. 

Hepairnien  

Stock  ni<^n  

If  Otor  tesUT*  

Tool  Etonwe  men  

Watcbaien  


Cmtg. 

OetiU. 

85 

20 

2S 

20 

30.6 

16 

2S 

19.6 

41.8 

22.2 

80 

16 

86 

16 

87.6 

14 

S3. 3 

28.25 

2H 

22.  B 

aA 

22.26 

•w 

a.'i 

11.3 

10 

■iO 

16.6 

30 

20 

■.fi.l 

17. » 

■M 

2X 

a) 

16 

44.5 

20 

20 

1.^ 

18.S 

10.6 

General  areniflcii, 

Ccnta. 

Manufacturing  department  1    26 

AMcmbllng  department   _.     24.8 

Body  department  .—   _   27.6 

MlsceUaneoQs  department   -  _   23.7 

Average  paid  foremen. 

Manufacturing  department    .  40.7 

ABsemblIng  depnrtment  27.6 

Body  department  53.  8 

The  schedule  shows  a  differonco  of  loO  per  cent  in  llie  compara- 
live  cost  of  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

We  have  compiled  for  your  committee  the  following  information. 
In  eight  of  the  leading  and  important  American  factories,  employing 
11,400  men,  and  ^  factories  in  Eunipe,  employing  10,347  men,  the 
average  pay  person  per  year  is  as  follows: 


Workmen  

CommtTclal  eaiployccs 
Technical  employeefl .. 


AmiTicii. 


«7il.  07 
1,202.41 


Europe. 


RAI.  OO 
fi02.M 


This  shows  that  the  workmen  in  American  factories  are  paid  two 
and  one-half  times  approximatvly  what  they  pr«'t  for  the  same  work 
in  the  same  kind  of  factories  in  Europe.  Technical  employees  in  the 
American  factories  receive  appro.xiniately  twice  what  they  do  in 
Europe,  and  commercial  employees  receive  about  one  and  three-fifths 
times  what  they  do  in  Europe. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  averaged  percentage  of  produc- 
tion cost  taken  from  S  American  factories  that  produce  cars  between 
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$500  and  $4,500  in  value,  against  34  European  factories  also  producing 
different  priced  machines: 


ren-pnta^e  of  product  ioti  v<mt  vharfifahif  hv 

WaK*"*  

Salaries  

UateriHU  lor  itlmii  

Hatcriala  


America. 


10.1 

5.2 
6.4 


Eorope. 


0.0 
S.T 

1 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  compiling  correct  comparative 
data.  At  different  factories  in  the  United  States  there  is  always  a 
difference  regarding  the  complete  manufacture,  as  distinguished  fr(Hn 
the  assembling  of  parts,  evidi^ced  in  the  various  tables  submitted  by 
a  lower  labor  cost  of  production  in  assembling  plants,  but  a  higher 
cost  of  material.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  however, 
that  in  this  higher  cost  of  finished  material  labor,  and  the  profit  on 
labor  have  already  been  included. 


Exhibit  C. 

Valuations  and  undervaluations,  or  what  actually  represents 
"market  value."  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  figures  in  this  statement  show  remarkable  fluctuations 
in  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

In  1907  a  24/40-fiat  Italian  car  sold  at  a  list  price  of  17,500  francs. 
The  best  discount  obtainable  at  that  time  was  20  per  cent,  and  duty 
was  assessed  on  the  net  price  of  14,000  francs  as  the  market  value  of 
this  machine. 

In  1908  the  same  machine,  with  new  improvements  making  it  more 
up-to-date,  has  been  reduced  G.OOO  francs  in  price  and  is  brought 
into  this  country  at  a  market  value  of  8,000  francs.  About  150  of 
these  machines  nave  already  heen  sold  in  America,  and  if  the  im- 
porter chooses  he  can  sell  this  car  for  less  than  $4,000,  with  a  body 
and  tires,  in  this  country,  duty  and  freight  paid,  and  make  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  than  our  American  manufacturers. 

In  1907  the  Isotta-Fraschini,  28/35  horsepower,  an  Italian  car,  was 
listed  abroad  at  18,000  francs,  the  best  discount  obtainable  at  that 
time  being  20  per  cent,  and  those  machines  entered  this  country  at  a 
market  value  of  14,400  francs,  on  which  price  duty  was  assessed. 

In  1908  the  same  people  made  a  car  of  increased  horsepower,  40/45, 
which  they  reduced  to  the  list  price  of  18,000  francs  and  increased 
the  discount  to  25  per  cent,  making  the  market  value  13,500  francs,  a 
difference  of  900  francs  for  a  larger  and  better  car,  and  enabled 
them  to  compete  with  and  undersell  our  American  manufacturers 
who  make  the  same  class  of  goods. 
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following  prices: 


In  1007  the  Bochet-Schneider,  a  French  car,  was  Imported  at  the 


Franca. 


ie/24     12,000 

30   _    18,000 

40   „  -      24,000 


List  prices,  less  20  per  cent  to  agents. 

In  IDOS  they  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  16/24  to  12,000  francs, 
their  30  to  18,000  francs,  and  on  these  two  sizes  have  increased  the  dis- 
count to  30  per  cent  The  40-horsepower  car  this  year  is  being  made 
with  sis  cyundwa  at  the  same  list  price,  with  a  discount  of  40  per 
cent. 

The  Berliet,  a  French  car,  in  1907,  40  horsepower,  was  listed  at 
18,000  francs. 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  price  to  16,000  francs  and  the  dis- 
count has  been  increased  5  per  cent. 

In  1907  the  Panhard,  a  French  car,  24  horsepower  was  listed  at 
20,000  francs,  and  the  35  horsepower  at  26,000  francs,  less  a  discount 
of  15  per  cent. 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  prices  to  14^500  francs  list  for  the  24 
horsepower,  a  difference  of  5,500  francs,  and  to  19,000  francs  for  the 
35  horsepower,  a  difference  of  7,000  francs,  and  increased  the  dis- 
count to  20  per  cent. 

In  1908  a  Benz  car,  40  horsepower,  with  body  and  tires,  made  in 
Mannheim,  (Germany,  entered  the  port  of  New  York  at  a  market  value 
of  12,000  marks.  Ine  list  price  or  this  car  in  France  is  25,000  francs, 
and  in  Germany  20,000  marks  for  the  chassis  only  with  tires.  This 
must  represent  a  special  export  discount  of  40  per  cent,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  ue  value  of  the  body,  which  was  evidently  not  considered. 


Imports  have  constantly  increased  and  the  price  per  vehicle  de- 
creased, and  our  figures  in  this  statement  will  show  an  enormous 
drop  in  average  value  in  a  period  of  five  years.  This  also  shows  the 
very  free  importation  of  motor  vehicles  under  the  existing  tariff 
rate,  and  the  value  as  a  revenue  producer. 

The  approximate  number  of  new  vehicles  that  entered  this  port 
(New  York)  durinj^  the  calendar  periods  of  1904  and  1908,  respec- 
tlv^y,  were  approximatdy  valued  as  follows : 


Exhibit  D. 


Nambcr. 


Value. 


ATomge 
valut'. 


006 
1,044 


R'l.rKiii.ooo 
2,  ■Jtns.  000 
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Hie  official  statistics  of  ihe  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
show  as  follows: 

IMPORTS  FOB  FISCAL  YBAft  1906. 


AntomoUlfli. 


Number.  Vulue. 


Belfclain  

FniiM  

Ocrmaar  

lUJy  

Nrtlierlanrti"  

Swltwrlaiid  

United  Klugdom. 


6 

631 

VI 
1 
17 
77 


Cftnadft   

British  WcatlQdk-8, 
Cub*  


j,(m 

8 
3 

3 


fI4.D20 

2,H<e>,  H'.w 

aTU.  TIM 
].5tt 
4fi,  Sill 
814,  IWJ 


8.81-1,591 
13,  Kx) 

17,311 


Part*  of, 
value. 


TotaL 


$l,37f> 

34.  If-;  I 
15,  .va  I 


13.  .vn;  ■. 


400,469 


45 


1,106  i  i,M.m  i  40o,au 


lUniKTS  FOR  FI!M;AL  year  1907. 


Belfrlnm  

Fmiioe  , 

Oemuny  

lUly  

Hetnprlandii  

SwlUerland   

United  KlnRdom. 


OaiiaAi-   

Brttlah  West  Indies. 
Cuba  


10 

su 

61 
IM 
I 
7 
10:1 

»Pt..W7 
2,lHii.;»7 
'J.VJ,  Iib2 

I.  l-Vi 
10.411 
847. 7.> 

IS,  186 

&gf>.8ao 

1M,4U3 

41.668 

87S' 
7,S!« 

1>167 
7 

4,0(»..VJ0 
20,775 

801, 2M 

(1.812,379 

2 

1  1.176 

4,041,OZ5 

EXPORTS  TO  Kl'KOPB. 

190S. 

190S. 

1907. 

SI,421t,4U 

11,796,603 

18G.411 

2,742,066 

•  I 

RfiSUUft. 

Imports  Jroin  Eorope,  inOO  .  $4,214,060 

Exports  to  Europe,  lOOO   1,796,60.3 

Importa  from  Europe.  ]»U7   4,842.279 

Exporta  to  Europe,  1007   2,742,068 

lAtt  of  foreign  cart  entered  at  New  York  during  the  year  19ffT. 


Darrscq   —  22.') 

Renault    214 


Mercedes  

Fiat  

C.  G.  V  

Panhard  

Delabaye  

Rochet-Schneider . 

Hotebkisa   

De  Dietrich  

Clement  

Itala  

Pllaln  


«2 

87 
83 
62 

38 
28 
25 
21 
20 


laotta-Krftschlnl  

De  I^tmay-Rellevllle . 

Biniicbi  

Pollt'p  

Westiiipliouse  

I>e  I  Hon  

Mors  

Motolilor  

Rfills  Royce  

Bnisler  

Rerliet  

Martini  

la  Bulre  


IB 
19 
17 
17 
13 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
6 
6 
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Hat  of  foretffn  oar$  enteral  at  JTew  York  durttHf  elevm  montfte  of  i907— Coat* d. 

Napier  

  s 

Epgltsh  Daimler-  

4 

Gallia  Electric   1 

DecanvlIIe   1 

Maja   

2 

2 

Miscellaneous  _    18 

GobroD-Brinie  

2 

Krieger  Electric  

2 

Total    1, 300 

Argns  

2 

List  of  foreign  can  entered  at  Ncv>  Yofk  during  eleven  months  of  1908. 


Darracq   418 

Benault   244 

Flat   149 

Mercedes   89 

Paiiliard   66 

Isotta-Frascliinl   40 

Itala   24 

Hotchklsa   22 

r>e  Dietrich  .   19 

Ijancla   18 

O.  G.  V   16 

De  Lan^uiy-BelleTllle  .  14 

De  Dion    12 

Rocbet-Scbnelder   11 

S.  P.  O   11 

Zost   9 

Itiancbl   9 

Delabaye   8 

Berliet    7 

Westinghouse   6 

Beoz   6 

Clement   6 

Mors   4 

NaplMT   4 

la  Bulre  *   8 

BoUee   8 


Braeler  

Martini  

Sanro'  

number  


Sizaire-Nandln  

Spyker   

Maja  

Chenard-Walcker  

Ariee  


Total. 


1,269 


Exhibit  E. 

American  manufacturers  must  pay  more  to  manufacture  like  ar- 
ticles and  the  American  workman  receives  a  much  higher  average 
pay.  This  is  shown  here  in  a  comparative  statement  made  by  two 
American  manufacturers,  one  of  a  high-priced  and  the  other  of  a 
moderate-priced  automobile,  who  have  ^ven  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  their  respective  vehicles  in  this  country  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  same  vehicle  manufactured  abroad. 

We  submit  a  comparison  of  tariff  at  65  per  cent  as  against  tariff 
at  46  per  cent; 

Tariif  65  per  cent. 

Take  an  American  car  costing  to  manufactore   |2, 000 

Ualng  60  per  cent  ae  European  cost   1, 200 

Add  60  per  cent  duty  -  $780 

Add  5  per  cent  frel^t  and  Import  cbarges   60 

  840 

Giving  102  per  cent  American  cost   2,040 

Thm  giving  the  American  nianufncturer  a  2  per  cent  mariEln  of  protec- 
tion of  f^T^rTi^]n  *** 
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Tariff  45  per  cent. 

Take  an  AnierlcaD  car  costing  to  mannfkcture  $1,000 

ITilDg  6B  per  cent  as  Eun^nan  coat  _   650 

Add  46  per  cent  duty   $292.  SO 

Add  S  per  cent  frelgbt  and  Import  charges  . —    32. 60 

  325 

Giving  97i  per  cent  American  cost   975 

Thus  giving  tbe  foreigner  an  advantage  of  2}  per  cent   25 


And  for  your  further  consideration  we  submit  a  comparative  illus- 
tration showing;  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  and  profit  be- 
tween s  foreign  car  and  an  American  car,  citing  in  this  instance  the 
actual  make  of  car  and  the  actual  price: 

Packard  80-hor8e|>ower  cbaasls.  without  ttrea: 

Factory  cost,  without  overhead,  aduilulstratton,  adratlriuK,  rent, 


or  mauufacturer's  profit   $2, 320 


Flat  40-bor8epower  chassis,  wlttaont  tires: 

New  York  customs  entry  valuer  Including  manufacturer*!  pn^t   l«fl00 

Add  45  per  CMit  duty  $720 

Add  5  per  cent  freight  and  Import  charges   80 

  800 


2.400 


Packard  margin  In  which  to  find  profit   80 

Packard  SO-hors^iower  chniwls.  without  tires: 

Cost  without  overhead,  administration,  advertising,  rent,  or  mano- 

factarer'8  profit   $2,320 

If  manufactured  In  Italy  at  00  per  cent  cost,  cost  would  be  -   1. 392 

If  manufactured  in  Italy  at  65  per  cent  cost,  cost  would  be   1, 508 

Comparing  with  Flat  40-horBepowa',  customs  entiy  valna^  Including 

mnnufacturer'a  profit  _„   1,600 

Profit  If  manufactured  at  00  per  cent  cost—   206 

Profit  If  manufactured  at  05  per  cent  cost   02 


Maxwell  Briscoe  Motor  Compant, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.y  December  10, 1908. 

"iSi.  Hekst  B.  Jot  akd  Tariff  Cohhittbe  of  Atttomobilb  Mavu- 

PACTURERs'  Associations. 

Dear  Sis  and  Gentlemen  :  Conforming  to  the  suggestion  made  at 
a  meeting  of  your  committee  that  this  company  (The  Maxwell- 
Briscoe  Motor  Company^  furnishes  you  with  facts  and  information 
specifically  setting  lorth  its  experience,  etc.,  we  accordingly  give  yon 
below  information  as  to  our  co^t  of  manufacturing,  which  we  are  will- 
ing you  should  present  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  they  may  have  before  them 
definite  facts  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  tne  moderate-priced 
automobiles. 

We  manufacture  the  Maxwell  line  of  automobiles,  compri^ng  the 
following  models: 

Model  A.  A  10-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  two-passenger,  retailing 
at  $500. 

Model  LD.  A  14-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  two-passenger,  retailing 
at  $825. 
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Model  HD.  A  20-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  five-passenger,  retail- 
ing at  $1,450. 

Model  DA.  A  30-horsepower,  four-cylinder,  five-passenger,  retail- 
ing at  $1,750. 

All  above  complete  with  tires. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  make  various  modifications  of  these 
same  models,  which  are  furnished  with  more  or  less  equipment,  but 
the  above  models  comprise  the  real  basis  of  the  line. 

The  model  A  car  we  are  making  for  the  first  time  this  seasim.  We 
sell  it  at  $450  to  the  trade— at  present  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  $393. 
We  expect,  through  the  development  of  special  machinery  upon  which 
we  are  working  and  by  applying  to  it  certain  economies  in  manufac- 
turing, to  be  able  to  reduce  its  cost  about  5  per  cent. 

The  model  LD  we  have  manufactured  for  four  seasons,  having 
made  over  8,000  of  them  in  all.  This  car  retails  at  $825 — our  selling 

Srioe  to  the  trade  is  $660.   Our  profit  for  the  past  year  on  a  pro- 
uction  of  2,552  averaged  $86  each  on  tiiis  model. 
Having,  as  we  say,  made  this  car  for  four  years,  our  facilities  for 
producing  it  are  complete  and  our  experience  thorough.   Figures  re- 
lating to  its  cost,  therefore,  may  consistently  be  taken  as  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  moderate-]>riced  car  as  a  class. 
The  cost  of  the  car  we  itemize  in  general  as  follows : 


DetaUa. 

Amount. 

I>er  cent. 

tZOl.OO 

4-2.00 
20.00 
311.00 

85.0 

7.3 

A74.0O 

Being  the  cost  of  LD  car  as  made  in  America. 
The  labor  element  in  the  above  cost  is  based  on  the  following  sched- 
ule, which  shows  our  actual  wage  cost  to-day ; 

Factory  So.  it  pay  roll  iummary,  week  ending  November  24< 


Deputmect. 


No.  1.  Mkchlnetibop .... 

No.  2.  Body  metal  

No.  8,  Pruae  

No.  4.  Paint  and  enamel 

No.  6.  Tiimminfr  

No.  6.  ^ttsemblT,  motors 

No.  7.  Blacknraitb  

No.  9.  ErecUiv  

No.  la  Polish  

No.  11.  Brun  

No.  12.  Testing  

No.  18,  Body  wood  

No.  14.  Axle  

No.  16-  Repair  

No.  16.  PlDlablnr  

No.  17.  Bodv  molding... 

Ftetory,  salaiT  

Oenenl  labor  

Tool  department  

Fitttero  dflpartmeot  

Total  


Number 
of  men. 


IM 
67 
•I't 
18 

74 
26 
I'J 

9 
12 

6 
13 
17 
IM 

H 

10 

le 
lis 

*6 
12 


Average 
bour 
rate. 


10.23.-) 

.■23a 

.  -222 
.2-J7 

,2Ka 

.247 
.2C>H 
.-2i:i 
.LtW 
.2>*1 
,  -2:('J 
,  mi 

.aru 

.2.^1 
.212 
.  'MO 
.■2Hl 
.  3.'i;i 
.374 


675 
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■274.25 
237. 10 
213,67 
911.56 
2«,M 
21-2, 27 
1211. 57 
17h.  :Wi 
61, 16 
192.  Wt 
•JtHi.  SH 
KtJ  4fi 
7h.34 
94. 7H 
2C.9.  '20 
2,779.34 
gill.  71 
2<r2.32 
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FrMn  inveb-tigatioQ  we  learn  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Italy  is  as 


follows : 

ATerage 

Departments:  hour  r«te. 

Blacksmith    (0.086 

Machinist     _  ..065 

Asseuilillng   .09 

Pattern   _  _    .10 

Electrical         .07 

Oarpenters       .09 

(Jeneral  help   .08 

In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  coiulitions  as  Iwtween  Europe 
and  America  we  could  produce  this  car,  if  we  made  it  in  Italy  and 
hired  Italian  workmen,  for  the  following  cost: 

Labor   _.  .__    $81 

Sniarles   _    ...      42 

MaterlalH  for  oiHTatlwi  of  plant    _  _  20 

Materials  in  product   _    21S 

Total      361 

Oost  of  LI)  car  made  in  Kuro]>e. 


This,  you  will  note,  calculates  the  cost  of  materia]  at  70  per  cent  of 
the  cost  as  bought  in  America.  We  une  no  foreign  material  whatiio- 
ever  and  have  never,  therefore,  had  occasion  to  invesligate  the  cost  of 
material  if  bought  in  Europe.  We  have,  however,  been  informed 
that  the  average  cost  of  material  such  as  we  use  in  the  construction  of 
our  automobiles  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent  lower  in  Euroj>e  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  probably  have 
before  them  data  that  gives  tliem  complete  inforrnatiuu  on  this 
matter. 

The  labor  figures  that  we  present  to  you  are  based  solely  upon 
what  we  know  to  be  the  difference  between  the  labof  cost  in  Italy  and 
what  labor  is  now  costing  us  in  the  United  States, 

We  present  another  table  which  shows  what  we  could  produce  our 
model  LD  car  for,  provided  we  did  all  the  metal  work — that  is,  the 
blacksmith  work,  the  machine  work,  and  the  assembly  work  at  Italian 
labor  cost,  and  shipped  the  motors  and  axles  to  this  country  and  here 
assembled  them  into  a  complete  car. 


Materials  traught  In  Euroiw   $218 

lAbor  on  parts  made  In  Italy    76 

Assembling  parts  In  Amcrloi   12 

Materials  for  operation  of  plant     20 

Salaries       42 


Total   368 


Cost  of  LD  car  If  made  in  Europe  and  assembleil  In  the  United  States. 

If  the  tariff  is  levied  as  a  "  protective  "  tariff,  then  we  assume  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  such  a  rate  of  duty  will  be  established 
as  will  cover  the  difference  between  what  we  can  produce  our  goods 
for  in  a  foreign  country  and  what  it  actually  costs  us  to  produce 
them  in  our  own  country. 

Therefore,  if  this  is  still  the  theory  actuating  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  then  it  is  seen  that  to  afford 

fjrotection  in  this  industry  it  is  necessary  that  the  rat©  should  be  at 
east  51  per  cent. 

We  want  to  call  your  att(»ition  to  the  fact  also  that  the  labor  cost 
of  moderate-priced  automobiles  is  greater  proportionately, than  in  the 
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higher  priced  cars,  for  the  material  in  moderate-priced  cars  costs  less 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  than  it  does  in  the  higher  priced  cars. 

For  instance,  our  labor  cost  is  35  per  cent,  while  our  material  cost — 
that  is,  the  material  entering  into  the  automobile  itself — is  54.2  per 
cent  Take  it  in  the  case  of  a  higher  pri(^  automobile — for  instance, 
the  Packard — the  labor  cost  is  31.8  per  dent,  while  the  material  cost  is 
C0.5  per  cent. 

The  workmen,  therefore,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  low-priced 
cars  need  a  protective  tari^  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  higher  priced  cars. 

It  might  not  be  amLss  for  me  to  say  here  that  I  have,  through  the 
manager  of  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association, 
communicated  with  all  of  its  members,  and  that  both  as  a  member  of 
your  committee  and  representing  that  association,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  association,  I  am  authorized  to  request  on  their  part  a  retention 
of  at  least  the  present  duty. 

The  figures  uiat  I  give  are  indicative  of  the  experience  of  the  Maz- 
well-Briscoe  Motor  Company  only,  and  are  not  presented  for  or  on 
the  part  of  any  other  concern,  but  are  a  compilation  of  its  records 
solely. 

My  opinion  is,  however,  that  they  represent  the  average  condition 
confronting  tlie  manufacturers  of  moderate- priced  cars,  this  being 
fair  to  assume,  as  the  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company  is  one  of  the 
large  producers,  which  it  could  not  be  were  it  operating  under  an 
un»ivorable  cost. 

We  have  understood  that  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  manu- 
facturers are  preparing  to  produce  large  (juantities  of  low-priced 
automobiles  with  wliich  to  invade  the  American  market.  If  such  is 
the  case,  particularly  should  the  present  rate  be  reduced,  a  complete 
readjustment  of  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  would  be  necessary, 
the  only  alternative  being  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  move 
the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  his  manufacturing  operations  to  such 
countries  as  will  put  him  in  touch  with  ccHnpetitive  labor  conditions. 

We  have  radeavored  in  this  communication  to  give  nothing  but 
actual  facts,  as  to  the  proof  of  which  we  are  willing  at  any  time  to 
furnish  documentary  evidence  in  the  shape  of  our  pay  rolls  and  work- 
mea^a  wage  vouchers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co., 

Benjamin  Briscoe, 
President  and  General  Manager, 


Exhibit  F. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  refute  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
C-  H.  Sherrill,  representative  of  the  Importers'  Automobile  Salon, 
before  your  honorable  committee  on  Friday,  November  27,  lOOH. 

1.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  00  per  cent  of  the  foreign  automobiles 
arrive  in  this  country  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  add  many  machine  parts  in  tiiis  country  to  complete  the  vehicle. 

To  refute  this  statement  we  refer  you  to  the  attached  photograph, 
marked  "  No,  1,"  showing  the  so-called  naked  Fiat  chassis  as  exhib- 
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ited  by  the  mmnufacturer  at  the  Paris  automobile  show  in  December, 

1907.  The  hood  has  been  removed,  but  the  cm*  is  delivered  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  running  board,  footboard,  and  mud  guards, 
and  this  is  the  customary  trade  understanding  amongst  the  maj(ni<7 
of  the  continental  makers  as  to  the  equipment  of  a  chassis. 

2.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  in  four  ^ears,  ending  June  80,  1908,  of 
the  almost  $17,000,000  worth  of  foreign-made  chases  entered  at  the 
port  of  New  York  alone  90  per  cent  went  to  American  carriage 
builders  to  have  American  bodies  built. 

We  reply  to  this  by  stating  that  in  the  last  twelve  months  (from 
November,  1907,  to  November,  1908)  out  of  1,533  machines  imported 
at  New  York  alone  900  had  foreign-made  bodies. 

3.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  reports  of  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Car- 
din  are  valuable  because  they  show  that  the  Fiat  Company  has 
imported  $200,000  worth  of  American  machinery  and  the  Hotchkiss 
Company  $175,000  worth  of  machinery,  and  we  volunteer  to  supple- 
ment this  stat«nent  by  adding  another  $1,750,000  worth  of  up-to- 
date  American  automobile  machinery  in  use  by  the  continental  manu- 
facturers at  present. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sherrill  that  Captain  Cardin's  figures  are  valu- 
able, because  they  bear  out  our  contention  that,  with  skilled  labor 
costing  us  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  here  as  it  does  abroad, 
the  very  fact  that  they  employ  the  same  up-to-date  machinery  as 
we  do  here  must  prove  to  your  committee  the  necessity  for  protecting 
the  wages  we  pav. 


turers,  which  until  two  years  ago  led  the  world  in  the  production 
of  the  motor  vehicle,  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  American 
tool  machinery  is  being  imported  to  the  Continent,  and  have  within 
a  year  organized  a  machine-tool  manufactory  for  self-protection. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  this  we  refer  your  committee  to  the 
Spedal  Consular  Reports,  Vohirae  XL,  page  17  (Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor).  The  object  of  this  factory,  ably  stated  by 
Consul-Genoral  Mason,  of  Paris,  is  to  have  French  manufactures 
economize  at  every  point.   He  also  states: 

This  will  create  the  most  danirerous  competition  that  the  machine-tool  makers 
of  America  have  ever  been  called  to  meet  In  France.  The  Import  duty  on 
Buch  machinery  ranitea  from  17  to  70  francs  per  100  kilograms  (^.28  to  $13^1 
per  220  pounds),  according  to  weight  of  niacblQe,  but  the  French  tariff  Is  a 
flexible  enactment  and  can  l>e  niodlfled  to  meet  aoy  existing  or  future  relation 
between  home  supply  and  actual  demand. 

5.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  that  the  diflFerence  between  the  scale  of  wages 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States  is  from  30  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  for 
the  same  grade  of  work — that  much  lower  there  than  here. 

Our  answer  to  this  is  found  in  Exhibits  C  and  D,  and  the  figures 
stated  there  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  James  M.  Carples,  our  own 
expert,  who  has  visited  the  different  factories  abroad,  and  your  com- 
mittee will,  we  think,  find  them  conservative  when  compared  with 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  special  and  confidential  agents,  who 
m^  have  from  time  to  time  submitted  information  on  this  subject. 

We  refer  vour  committee  to  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  18,  1908.  of  an  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  R,  Hollander, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  of  America,  who 
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employed  Mr.  Sherrill  to  appear  before  your  committee.  We  quote 
the  ninth  paragraph  of  this  article : 

Aaide  from  the  question  of  the  quality  of  this  workmanship  is  the  very  ^reat 
question  of  the  waiieB  paid  abroad,  where  living  expenses  are  correspondingly 
lower.  The  best  grade  of  foreign  skilled  labor  costs  from  one-half  to  one-third 
wbat  it  does  In  America,  and  yet  these  artisans  can  live  as  well. 

6.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  statement  generally  circulated 
throughout  tills  country  by  American  automobile  companies  to  the 
effect  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  foreign  factories  is  performed 
by  apprentices  who  receive  no  pay  is  not  true,  and  he  takes  occasion 
to  refute  the  statement. 

We  refer  your  committee  in  answer  to  this  to  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  the  special 
rei>ort  of  Consul  J.  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  Italy,  on  pages  21  and  22 
of  Volume  XL,  called  "  Motor  machines."  We  alsti  refer  you  again 
to  the  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hollander  in  the  Xew  York  Times 
of  October  18,  1908.  In  the  eighth  paragraph  of  this  article,  which 
we  quote  below,  Mr.  Hollander  considers  the  apprentice  question  even 
of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  material,  and  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  as  many  as  seven  years'  service  as  apprentice  is  necessary 
before  the  workman  abroad  can  really  be  considered  skilled  and  enjoy 
full  pay,  and  takes  occasion  to  compare  this  with  the  American  trades- 
union  system,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.   We  quote: 

Important  as  fa  the  question  of  materials,  still  the  Question  of  workmanship  la 
possibly  of  even  greater  Importance.  It  will  not  be  dfiilcfl  by  iiny  American 
who  has  traveled  in  Europe  or  studied  Industrial  conditlimR  olitalninR  there 
that  the  "apprenticeship"  still  exists  hi  ell  Euro|>eiin  countries.  While  thli 
system  may  vary  somewhat  In  the  dllTerent  localities.  It  mny  bo  Kencrally  ac- 
cepted that  the  seven-year  apprenticeship  Is  n  safe  average  for  most  countries. 
TUB  means  that  a  young  man  desirous  of  learning  a  trade  or  Industry  Is  ex- 
pected to  devote  the  first  seven  years  of  his  service  without  pay  or  remunera- 
tion, and  In  some  coantrlea,  notably  England,  tethers  frequently  pay  a  well- 
established  concern  a  nominal  sum  per  year  for  the  training  of  their  sons  In 
their  empl(^ment.  Such  a  condition  as  this  means  that  when  n  young  man  Is 
finally  put  on  the  pay  roll  he  has  had  seven  years  of  the  best  exitprieu<-e,  and  Is 
well  worth  the  wages  he  will  then  receive,  as  the  quality  of  the  workmnnslilp 
he  can  give  to  his  employer  Is  of  the  very  hlr;hest  (trder  it  Is  pottslhle  to  obtain. 
In  America  a  man  may  have  been  a  plumber,  a  gas  titter,  n  cnrpeiiter,  or  even 
a  cobbler,  and  If  he  desires  to  enter  an  automobile  factory  he  rnpldly  be<'(inieH  a 
member  of  the  trade  union,  and  within  six  months  ho  expects  to  draw  the  same 
wages  aa  his  bench  companion,  who  may  have  been  serving  six  years  in  the 
same  capacl^,  and  should  there  be  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  his  employer  to 
meet  this  demand  it  Is  a  question  that  the  union  will  very  promptly  undertake 
to  regulate,  and  this  not  only  in  the  automobile  Industry,  but  In  every  other 
manufacturing  pursuit  in  thla  country. 

7.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  tJiat  a  reduction  in  the  taiiiT  on  automobiles 
would  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  all 
automobiles,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sherrill  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  we  will 
be  compelled  to  reduce  our  prices,  and  in  order  to  do  this  with  profit 
it  will  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
skilled  labor  and  in  the  price  of  materials,  and  this  is  impossible,  as 
there  would  have  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages 
in  all  the  industries  allied  and  interested. 

8.  Mr.  Sherriirs  statement  that  the  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  and  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers' 
Association  were  trusts  and  dictated  prices  are  absolutely  without 
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9.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  there  are  no  low-grade  machines 

imported. 

We  answer  this  by  stating  that  the  average  horsepower  of 
machines  imported  during  1006  was  35,  and  the  average  vahte  about 
$3,800  per  car,  while  in  1^8  the  figures  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
we  think,  will  show  a  decrease  in  horsepower  to  less  than  18,  and  the 
average  value  has  been  lowered  to  less  than  $l,f)00.  And  that  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight  is  evidenced  1^  the  reports  just  published  re- 
garding the  Olympia  Show  in  Ijondon  and  the  French  Automobile 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  which  all  correspondents  concur  in  stating  that 
the  feature  of  the  expositions  is  the  large  number  of  low-priced  small- 
powOT  machines. 

Of  over  750  automobiles  imfwrted  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
80  per  cent  were  landed  in  this  country  completely  equipped  with 
body,  tires,  lamps,  horns,  tools,  and  other  equipment,  duty  and 
charges  paid,  at  less  than  $1,800;  tlie  other  20  per  cent  at  less  than 
$1,600;  and  about  150  small  niachines  (chassis)  at  $1,200  or  loss.  We 
again  quote  from  Mr.  £.  R.  Hollander's  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  18, 1908,  as  follows: 

In  the  field  of  small  and  llfcbt  ninrblnes,  however,  there  hare  been  remarkable 
developments  In  Europe  during  the  InRt  year.   The  European  mauufacturers 

are  Indebted  to  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  in  lartce  nieHSure  for  the  trenim- 
douB  publicity  which  has  been  concentmttHl  upon  those  small  vehicles  throu^ 
the  Voiturette  race,  which  was  run  over  the  Dieppe  circuit  prior  to  the  Grand 
Prix.  The  wonderful  sIiowlnK  of  ttiese  little  cars  in  that  race  opened  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  people  to  the  iwssibilities  there  are  in  the  development  of  this 
type  of  vehicle.  Single-cylinder  machines  of  4-lnch  bore  and  nnilri-cyllnder 
machines  of  a  corre8i)ondlng  cylinder  volume  attained  an  average  iapeed  of  over 
60  miles  an  hour  for  the  distance  of  2r>0  miles,  a  result  unbcai'd  of  and  Incred- 
ible until  this  year.  These  Ilfcbt  cars  are  to-day  being  built  of  the  finest  mate- 
rials, Including  pressed  steel  frames  and  all  the  t)erfeoted  nieehantsni  of  the 
larger  cars,  at  prices  which  are  certainly  surprising.  There  are -at  least  a  dozen 
makers  of  unquestioned  standing  and  reliability  building  these  machines, 
equipped  with  handsome  runabout  bodies,  which  sell  for  prices  varying  from 
JS,"iO  to  $1,000.  These  small  machines  are  far  si>eedier  and  more  powerful  than 
anything  of  the  tyjie  built,  in  this  country  within  several  hundred  dollars  of  the 
price  at  which  they  sell.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  If  several  of  the  better 
known  of  these  Voitnrettes  do  not  n>ach  America  in  the  near  future  and  find  a 
very  large  sale  In  this  country  when  their  merits  are  fully  appreciated.  These 
machines  have  certainly  been  the  sensation  of  the  year,  and  It  Is  only  natural 
that  little  of  them  has  been  said  In  American  publications,  as  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  facts  would  he  most  detrimental  to  certain  large  American  interests. 

10.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  Selden  patent 
covered  every  steam  or  motor  driven  vehicle.  In  reply  to  this  we 
attach  hereto  (marked  "No.  5")  and  refer  you  to  volume  75,  page 
1017,  of  the  Official  Gazette,  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  column  two,  lines  23 

to  27,  which  states: 

Selden,  In  1895,  received  a  patent,  November  5,  Xo.  540160,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  pioneer  invention  in  the  application  of  the  compression  gas  engine  to 
road  or  horseless  carriage  use. 

11.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  a  finished  machine  is  never  sold  to 
wealthy  patrons  directly,  sueli  woaltliy  patrons  preferring  to  have 
their  automo})iles  built  in  New  York  by  either  Deinarest  or  Brewster, 
and  but  for  this  fact  both  of  these  well-known  and  reputable  houses 
would  have  failed. 

To  chanic'icrize  this  sfjiteniont  as  absurd  is  rather  mild,  but  in 
refuting  it  we  will  content  ourselves  in  referring  your  committee  to 
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the  statistics  compiled  by  the  appraiser  and  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  last  five  years.  Thefie  will  show  that  fully  30 
per  cent  of  automobiles  imported  were  imported  by  individuals  who 
had  purchased  abroad,  and  that  the  bodies  were  built  bv  such  well- 
known  body  builders  of  Europe  as  Rothschild  et  Cie.,  Kellner  et  Cie., 
Audineau,  Vedrine,  and  others.  Of  the  other  70  per  cent  of  motor 
vehicles  imported  by  dealers  and  agents,  an  unbiased  investigation 
will  show  tnat  the  work  has  been  pretty  well  divided  between  J.  M. 
Quinby  &  Co.,  Burr  &  Co.,  R.  M.  Stivers,  Barnes  Carriage  Company, 
Kimball  &  Co.,  Flandrau  &  Co.,  Rothschild  &  Co.,  Studcbaker  Broth- 
ers, Willoughby,  Schildtwachter.  Healey,  New  Haven  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Blue  Ribbon  Carriage  Company  of  Bridgeport,  and  many 
other  American  carriage  makers. 

The  list  enumerated  above  consdsts  mostly  of  New  York  carriage 
builders.  If  we  consider  the  number  of  carriage  makers  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  whom  turn  out  as  many  as  75,000  vehicles  a 
year,  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  imports  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  the  business  they  may  have  given  to  the  local  indu.stry,  it 
will  show  that  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  50,000 
automobile  bodies  built  in  one  year  for  the  manufacturers  in  whose 
behalf  this  argument  is  made. 

12.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hill  that  there  were  prac- 
tically no  importations  of  low-grade  machines  for  commercial  uses. 

We  will  answer  this  by  stating  that  in  the  last  fifteen  months  there 
have  been  over  1,000  taxicabs  and  76  <Hnnibus(>s  and  trucks  imported 
into  this  country. 

13.  Mr.  Sherrill  was  a-^ked  by  Mr.  Gaines  whether  there  was  not 
a  difference  of  15  and  20  per  cent  allowed  the  dealer  in  the  country 
where  the  cars  were  made  and  America,  and  Mr.  Sherrill  evaded  the 
question  and  contented  himself  by  statinjj  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Hotchkiss  Company^  which  he  represented,  this  was  not  true. 

We  submit  herewith  (marked  "  Xo.  6  ")  an  ansAver  to  Mr.  Gaines 
in  the  shape  of  an  original  letter  written  by  M.  Marches),  a  director 
of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  of  Turin,  in  whidi  he  quotes  11,000 
francs  net  as  the  chassis  price,  with  tires,  of  the  40-hnrsi' power  Fiat 
car  in  quantities  of  15  or  more  for  shipment  to  South  America.  This 
is  the  same  car  which  Mr.  Sherrill  testified  his  clients  paid  8.000 
francs  for  and  which  is  sold  to  Lamberjnck  &  Co.,  of  Pans,  at  9,000 
francs. 

14.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  price  of  a  body  on  the  $l,fi00 
chassis  in  this  country  is  $1,200. 

We  attach  hereto  (marked  "  No.  6 ")  a  circular  from  the  Fiat 
Automobile  Company  of  New  York,  his  clients,  in  which  tliey  offer 
a  touring  car  body  for  $1,000,  which  is  evidently  correct,  as  when 
added  to  the  quoted  price  for  the  chassis  it  figures  just  $fi,000,  which 
is  the  price  of  the  car  that  Mr.  Sherrill  sjwiiks  about.  The  duty  on 
a  $1,600  chassis  and-  freight  and  other  char^res  could  not  possibly 
amount  to  more  than  $800;  he  states  $1,000.  He  also  states  that  tires 
are  purchased  for  $200  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  Fiat 
cars  are  sold  with  Michelin  tires,  and  the  New  York  im|)()rtor  of  this 
car  has  them  sent  separate  so  as  to  save  the  difference  of  15  per  cent 
on  the  duty,  and  makes  an  additional  profit  on  the  tnuisaction  of  at 
least  $50  a  set  every  time  he  replacea  a  foreign  tire  with  an  American 
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This  makes  Mr.  Sherrill's  fibres  wr<»ig  by  just  $450,  .which  should 
be  added  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  veliicle  and  the 
selling  price  to  show  the  profit. 

15.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  aut<Mnobile 
importer  makes  a  small  but  reasonable  profit  and  the  rest  goes  to 
the  body  builders,  which  are  very  expeasive  in  this  country,  out  he 
quotes  $1,000  as  the  cost  of  a  body  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that  his 
clients  pay  agents  15  per  cent  as  a  sellinsr  c<Hnmission  on  the  complete 
$6,000  car.  It  is  fair  to  presume  then  that  if  he  sold  the  body  with- 
out profit  the  net  cost  to  nim  was  $850.  This  will  add  another  $150 
to  the  $450  above  mentioned,  making  $600  difference  to  be  added 
between  the  cost  and  selling  price  to  get  the  proper  profit 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  and  to  be  perfectly  fair,  the  discount 
allowed  to  agents  by  the  importers  of  the  city  of  hew  York  would  be 
20  per  cent  off  the  chassis  list  price,  and  nothing  off  the  body.  This 
would  bring  the  selling  price  of  the  vehicle  down  to  $5,000,  and  the 
cost  completely  equippea  $3,500,  leaving  a  margin  of  $1,500  profit 
to  the  importer,  with  which  to  meet  and  undersell  American  com- 
petitors. 

16.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  that  Mr.  George  H.  Day  is  the  head  of  the 
Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  ^lanufacturers,  and  had  been 
for  a  long  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Day  had  resigned  frwn  the  associati<Mi 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  has  been  dead  for  over  a  year. 

17.  The  statement  by  Mr.  Sherrill  that  the  profits  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company  are  100  per  cent  is  absolutely  preposterous  and 
without  a  grain  of  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  onphatically  d^ied 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Joy,  the  president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 

Exhibit  G. 

(OopT  of  tolestmni  to  Hr,  Joy.] 

St.  Tjouis,  Mo.,  December  I,  1908. 
Henbt  B.  Jot  (care  The  Packard) : 

Answering  TOur  telegram  repeated  here  I  think  20  per  cent  import 
duty  quite  sufficient  and  am  so  advising  Chairman  Payne.  Tou  know 
that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  methods  and  policies  of  the 
licensed  association,  and  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  its 
attempt,  under  a  most  craftily  conceived  and  drawn  contatict,  to 
monopolize  the  industry  through  control  of  a  worthless  patent  You 
know  that  I  desire  a  cancellation  of  my  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion and  am  seeking  such  cancellation  in  the  court.  You  know  that  I 
propose  to  bring  suit  against  the  individual  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  breach  of  contract  and  for  attempt  to  ruin  my  business. 
It  is  also  time  that  you  should  know  tiiat  I  intend  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  consider  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  duty  a  most  outrageous  extortion  upon  the  buyers  of 
large  cars,  controlled  at  present  by  a  very  few  manufacturers.  Our 
plans  for  1910  contemplate  a  large  production  of  high-powered,  high- 
grade  cars,  which  we  propose  to  market  at  70  per  cent  of  the  present 
selling  prices,  and  I  consider  a  20  per  cent  duty  more  than  ample 
protection. 

W.  CLDuniNT. 
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Exhibit  H. 

(Oopr  of  tfllogruB  to  B.  B.  MOW.] 

Knowing  that  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  va^es  of  AmOTican 
workmen  as  against  the  existing  low  rate  of  wages  in  European  au- 
tomobile factories  (which  is  acunitted  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  American  rate)  is  in  practically  universal  demand  by  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers,  I  insist  that  your  statement  before 
tKe  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  implying  you  had  information  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  industry  was  &Torable  to  a  tariff  re- 
duction on  automobiles,  is  unfair,  because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts,  and  you  should  know  it. 

I  challenge  you  to  produce  any  and  all  telegrams  you  referred  to, 
substantiating  your  representations.  I  can  not  oelieve  that  you  would 
deliberately  distort  the  facts,  or  that  you  intend  purposely  to  c<niTey 
a  wrong  impression,  and  I  therefore  await  witii  interest  a  statement 
from  you  that  will  be  supported  by  facts. 

Benjamin  Bbiscob, 
President  Maxwell- Briscoe  Co. 

[Copr  of  replr  to  kboT*  t«l«crMn,  br  H.  E.  MOM.} 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  main  desire  was  given  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  I  testified.  Have  request^  an  auto 
manufacturer  who  has  written  me  that  your  proposition  is  sillv  to 
answer  you  direct.  Also  two  others  say  that  one-half  of  present  duty 
is  enough.  I  stand  always  for  ample  protection  for  American  labor 
and  industry  as  defined  by  Mr.  Tait  and  agaiii-st  c.xce.ssive  only. 

H.  £.  Miles. 


Exhibit  L 

For  the  calendar  years  enumerated  below  the  selling  value  in  Amer- 
ica of  vehicles  imported  during  that  period  amounted  to  $52,667,046. 
The  value  of  American  cars  sold  in  America  for  a  corresponding 
period  is  approximately  $250,000^000. 

We  arrive  at  this  in  the  following  way : 


Number. 


Valut. 


1902  

190B  

IQM  I 

1905  

1906  

MOT  +  

r 


267 
1.DU 
1,017 


S3,  Ml,  990 

2.9-/7,&08 

^090,03& 
2.930,aM 


4,011  24,361,090 


To  which  we  add  60  per  cent  for  duty  and  import  charges,  which 
equals  $12,180,542;  to  which  we  add  again  25  per  cent  for  dealers' 
profit;  to  which  we  add  $5,000,000  for  parts  covering  that  period; 
and  to  which  we  add  $2,000,000  for  bodies,  making  this  calculation 
on  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  1905  cars  imported  (1,054),  and  60 
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per  cent  of  the  cars  imported  in  1906  and  1907  (2,450),  as  being 
chassis  for  which  bodies  were  built  in  America,  and  valuing  those  at 
$1,000  apiece  brings  our  total  up  to  $52,677,016,  as  per  above  calcu- 
lation. 


£ZHIIUT  J. 

BeeapitulaUon  and  a  nummary  of  certain  flgure$  rcgariino  ike  anUmohSle  indus- 
try, compiled  by  8tatc$,  J>y  the  Department  of  Commerce  owl  Labor,  and  fiulh 
liahed  in  Bulletin  Ho.  66,  Oeiuiu  of  ilanufactures. 

OOWNECTICDT. 

During  the  yesr  lOOS  7  automobile  factories,  capitalized  at  $3,712,- 


922,  made  832  vehicles,  valued  at  «  $2, 644,834 

(Unit  value,  $8,228.) 
Cost  to  produce : 

I^abor,  1.005  wage-earners  -   |7S3, 993 

Admluistratlon,  62  salaried  employees   86. 372 

Materials      1,163,072 

MlHcellaneoOs,  ren^  tuxes,  advertising,  and  sundries.     460,  S61 

Interest  on  capital,  0  per  cent  .   185, 646 

  2,685,934 


Cost  of  production  exceeds  value  by  ,   41, 600 

UICHIOAN. 

DnriDK  tbe  year  1906  22  automobile  factories,  capitalized  at 

^765,240,  made  9,12S  Tehicies,  valued  at  ■  $6, 876^708 

(Unit  value.  $618.50.) 

Cost  to  produce : 

Labor,  2.123  wage  earners     $970. 896 

Administration,  151  salaried  employees  ,  .   188.452 

Materials  _    2,872,655 

Miscellaneous,  rent,  taxes,  advertising,  and  sundries.  1, 423, 167 

Interest  on  caplUi,  5  per  cent   188, 262 

  5,643.431 


Value  exceeds  cost  of  production  by  —      1, 233, 277 

SUMUABIZBD. 

Tbe  figures  for  the  entire  United  States  show  that  121  establish- 
ments, capitalised  at  $20,555,247,  produced  21,692  vehicles,  val- 
ued at  $23, 751, 234 

Cost  to  produce : 

Labor,  10,239  waKe-enmers   $6,178,950 

Administration,  1,794  salaried  employees   1. 866, 293 

Materials   -  11. 058, 138 

Miscellaneous    '  3,046,869 

Interest  on  capital,  at  5  per  cent  ,   1, 027, 762 

  24,677,612 


Co8t  of  production  exceeds  value  by   926, 278 


Unit  value  per  vehicle  Is  approximately  $1,100. 
Average  pay  per  year  for  labor  is  $707. 


A  These  flgures  evidently  do  not  include  cost  of  selling  or  discount  to  agents, 
which  iB  20  per  cent,  nor  does  the  capital  r^reswt  money  borrowed  or  iotarest 
or  depreciation  on  plant. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  production  exceeded  selling 
ralue  that  year  by  $926,278,  without  considering  cost  of  selling, 
interest,  and  depreciation  on  plant.  They  also  show  the  accuracy  of 
our  own  present  statistical  data,  as  the  wages  per  person  per  year 
and  the  proportion  of  labor  to  material,  as  ^own  in  appendix. 

State  of  New  Yobk,  City  and  County  of  New  York^  aa: 

James  M.  Carples,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  at 
971  Trinity  avenue.  New  York  City,  and  am  employed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  as  special  agent  and 
statistician,  and  have  carefully  prepared  and  read  the  statements 
contained  in  the  brief  and  exhibits  suomitted  herewith  bv  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
as  to  the  facts  herein  specifically  stated  know  them  to  be  true  and 
accurate.  And  as  to  the  statements  therein  referred  to  as  obtained 
from  reliable  sources  the  same  are  full,  true,  and  accurate  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

James  M.  Cabples. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1908. 
[seal.]  Daniel  J.  Gcinah, 

Notary  PwHe, 

Certificate  filed  in  New  York  Coimty. 


BELLS. 
[Paragraph  198.] 

X&lniTACTimEBS  OF  SHALL  BELLS,  OF  CHATHAH,  COHV.,  ASK 
THE  BETEKTIOH  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES. 

East  Hamfton,  Conn.,  December  B,  1908, 

Hon.  SzRSNO  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wathington,  D,  0, 
Deab  Snt:  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers,  located  at  East 
Hampton,  town  of  Chatham,  Middlesex  Connty,  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, would  respectfully  ask  the  privilege  of  stating  to  your  committee 
a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
to  beg  your  kindly  consideration  of  the  same  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  which  will  be  presented  to  Cwigress  at  its  March 
session. 

The  class  of  manufacture  in  which  wc  are  engaged  is  the  produc- 
ing of  small  bells  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gong  doorbells,  signal 
gong  bells,  table  call  and  tea  bells,  bicycle  and  automobile  bells,  and 
a  large  variety  of  sleigh  bells.  Of  the  latter,  probably  nine-tenths  of 
all  that  are  used  in  the  United  States  are  made  by  the  manufacturers 
in  this  small  village.  Bell  toys  are  also  manufactured  to  a  consider- 
able  extent. 

This  business  has  been  established  here  about  one  hundred  years. 
It  is  not  a  large  business,  and  the  goods  have  been  sold  at  such  a  mod- 
erate percentage  of  profit  that  none  of  the  manufacture  have  b^- 
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come  wealthy  men.  It  has  atforded  a  comfortable  living  nptm  ui 
economical  basis  of  expenditures.  The  officers  and  managers  of  the 
different  plants  have  received  only  moderate  salaries,  tae  average 

not  amounting  to  $1,200  each  per  year. 

One  of  the  firms  does  not  pay  any  of  its  officers  or  managers  as 
much  as  $1,000  per  year. 

There  is  q^iiite  an  amount  of  foreign  competition  that  has  to  be 
met  in  the  line  of  table  call  and  tea  bells  and  bell  toys,  espedally 
German  competition. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  classes  of  manufacture  is  45  per 
omt,  and  at  the  very  low  cost  of  foreign  labor  that  is  paid  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  the  imported  goods  as  compared  with  what  we  have  to 
pay  here  for  labor,  we  feel  that  while  we  do  not  ask  any  increase  in 
the  present  rate  of  duties,  there  certainly  ought  not  to  be  any  reduc- 
tion of  same  for  the  reason  that  although  tne  raw  materiafs  whidi 
enter  into  the  production  of  our  goods  are  practically  free  of  duty, 
the  profits  are  so  small  that  if  the  rate  of  duties  should  be  reduced 
and  the  increased  competition  which  would  naturally  result  there- 
fr<Hn  it  would  force  us  to  sell  our  products  at  still  lower  prices. 

This  could  only  be  done  by  decreasing  the  prices  which  we  are 
now  paying. our  employees  for  labor,  which  would  bring  hardship 
and  great  dissntisfaction  to  those  who  earn  their  living  by  daily 
labor.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts^  we  beg  that  your 
honorable  committee  will  enter  in  the  new  tariff^  biU  the  same  rates 
of  duty  that  are  now  assessed  upon  the  imported  goods  which  come 
into  competition  with  the  line  of  goods  that  we  manufacture. 

Trusting  you  will  give  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  this  letter  your  most 
careful  and  kind  consideration,  and  thanking  you  in  advanoa  for 
same,  we  are, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Bevin  Brothers  Manufactuhikg  G6., 

A.  Avert  Bevin,  President. 

Thk  Starr  Brothers  Bell  Co., 

J.  M.  Stars,  Treasurwr^ 

The  Gono  Bell  Manitfactdsimo  Co., 

A.  H.  CoREBLiN,  Manoffcr, 

N.  N.  Hill  Brass  Co., 

N.  K.  Huj.,  Manager, 


BICYCLES. 
[Paragraph  103.] 

THE  OBEAT  WESTEBH  HAmTFACTVIlIKO  CO.,  lAPORTE,  HD., 
ASKS  BETEHTION  OP  FRESE5T  DUTY  ON  BICYCLES. 

Lapokte,  Ixd.,  December  JS,  1908. 

Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  duty  on  bicycles,  as  a  manufacturer 
I  wish  to  urge  upon  vou  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  finished  bicycles. 
Z  aslc  that  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  industry  of  the  bicycle 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
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I  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  English,  German,  and 
Belgian  bicycles.  The  price  that  they  are  now  naming  and  would 
name  if  the  duty  were  removed  on  fifnished  bicycles  would  kill  the 
bicycle  business  and  close  the  manu&cturors'  do(»s  of  bicycles  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Fauber  patent  one-piece  crank  hangers 
that  go  into  bi^des.  AVe  sell  them  throughout  the  world,  but  are 
shut  out  from  selling  them  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  on 
account  of  the  low  price  there  on  bicycles.  They  are  selling  oicydes 
to-day  for  less  than  our  cost  of  production. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  wages  and  prices  of  materials  and 
cost  of  conducting  the  business  in  the  United  States  and  compete 
with  the  low  prices  of  the  German,  English,  and  Belgian  bicydes 
to-day. 

Tlierefore  I  pray  yoor  committee  do  not  remove  the  duty  on  bi- 
cydes. 

The  present  selling  price  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States  is  very 
low;  there  is  no  combination,  no  restriction  of  the  trade  or  pooling 
arrangement,  but  entirdy  open  competition,  and  that  has  been  strong 
enougn  to  make  the  price  of  bicydes  so  low  that  it  is  only  a  small 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  at  best  The  price  is  so  low  on  bicycles 
uiat  anyone  who  wishes  one  has  no  ol^ection  to  the  price  he  can  buy 
a  machme  for. 

Removal  of  or  even  redadng  the  present  duty  on  bii^des  can  only 
do  more  harm  than  possible  good. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  £.  J.  tiONX, 

President. 


AXmCAK   KAmTFACTTTBEBS    OF   BICYCLES   PETITION  FOB 
BEIENTIOV  OF  PBESEHT  DUTIES  ON  BICYCLES. 

WASHiNOTOir,  D.  C,  December  IS,  1908. 

Hon.  Sersno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means , 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sr:  We  represent  the  following  bicycle  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States:  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Emblem  Manufacturing  Company,  Angola,  N.  Y.;  Great  "Western 
Manufacturing  Company,  Laporte,  Ind.;  Pierce  Cycle  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford.  Conn. ;  also 
tiie  signers  to  this  brief  and  by  authority  given  in  telegrams  and 
lett^  herewith  attached  from  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Snyder  Manufacturing  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  National  Cycle 
Company,  Bav  City,  Mich. ;  Tver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Company, 
Fitchbur^,  Mass.;  Miami  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  Toledo  Metal  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Gendron 
Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Excelsior  Alotor  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

These  corporations  produce  more  than  00  per  cent  ot  the  bicycles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
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We  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  notice  the  decline  in  the  industry 
of  the  manufactunng  of  foot-propelled  bicycles  nnd  tricycles  and 
parts  thereof  in  the  Tjnited  States,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  66,  Cen- 
sus of  Manufacturers,  1905. 


Automabtlea  and  blcydea  and  tricycle*. 
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While  there  are  no  statistics  available  since  the  census  of  1905,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  number  of  bicycles  manufactured  has  not  increased, 
nor  has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  selling  prices  since  that  time. 

We  hes  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  decrease  in  the 
value  of  l)icycles  and  bicycle  parts  exported  from  the  United  States 
since  1897  and  to  tiie  great  increase  m  exports  from  England  and 
Germany  in  the  same  period. 

Bicycle  export* — United  State*,  England,  and  Germany, 
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Practically  during  these  years  no  bicycles  of  foreigri  manufacture 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  export  trade  in  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  has  diminished  to  an  extent  that  nearly  takes  it  from 
the  list  of  exports,  while  during  the  same  periods  the  export  trade  of 
European  countries,  notably  England  and  Germany,  has  increased. 

Until  about  1902  the  United  States  could  fairly  compete  in  the  sale 
of  bicycles  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  with  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  advantage  of  improved  and  labor-saving  machinery  largely 
offsetting  the  extremely  low  wages  jiaid  in  European  countries  as 
compared  with  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  But  English  and 
German  shops  are  now  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery — 
much  of  it  of  American  makes — and  the  competition  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to-day  as  affecting  costs  of  production  is  m 
wages,  and  this  competition  in  wages  applies  not  only  to  the  labor 
expended  directly  on  the  bicycle  but  to  the  costs  of  materials  used 
ana  to  the  expenses  in  the  marketing  of  the  bicyd^&ed  by  Googlc 
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The  American  manufacturers  have  tried  to  meet  these  conditioms 
and  maintain  a  fair  competition,  but  they  have  apparently  gone  as  far 
as  they  can.  Even  moderate  reduction  in  the  tariff  ^ouTd  without 
question  invite  shipments  from  England  and  Germany  to  this  coun- 
try, with  the  result  of  a  further  if  not  total  decline  in  our  industry 
or  the  other  alternative  of  forcing  European  wages  upon  American 
workmen. 

Now,  shall  we  open  the  doors  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  or  re- 
duce the  wages  of  American  workmen  to  meet  this  competition  ? 

There  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts 
5,000  men,  and  in  the  retail  sale  of  same  about  8.400  more,  all  of 
whom  are  dependent  on  the  bicycle  industry  for  the  livelihood  of 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  estimated  wages  paid  are  2,500  bicycle  factory  employees, 
2,500  bicycle-parts  factory  employees,  8,400  bicycle  dealers  ana  re- 
pair men,  total  13j400,  at  a  conservative  average  of  $2  per  diem  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  days  per  annum,  makes  a  distribution  in  pay 
rolls  amounting  to  $6,700,000. 

Bicycle  manufacturers  have  no  desire  for  special  treatment  or  un- 
fair rate  of  tariff,  but  with  the  prices  on  most  material  and  lower 
wa^es  j>aid  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  said  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial in  the  United  States,  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  is  only 
fair  protection. 

We  further  petition  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  be  maintained 
and  that  bicvclea  and  tricycles  and  parts  of  same  be  classified  as  such. 

Great  Western  Manufacturing  Company,  Julius  Loun, 
president;  The  C<msolidated  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, W.  F.  McGuire,  manager;  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  George  Pope;  Pierce  Cycle  Company. 


KxHrnir  A. 

Chicaoo,  III..,  December  IB,  1908, 

FOFE  MANlTTACrDBINO  CoMPANY, 

Hartford^  Conn. 

GBmuxEN:  We  just  prepared  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  House  oi  Bepresentatives  when  your  telegram 
reached  us.  We  have  decided  to  have  you  represent  us  at  the  meeting, 
and  we  will  telegraph  your  Col.  George  Pope,  care  New  AVillara 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  follows : 

"  We,  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  bicycles  at  Chicago, 
III.,  herewith  authorize  you  to  represent  us  at  the  meeting  of  uie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washmgton,  D.  C,  on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  duty 
on  bicycles.  Fltese  use  all  your  effort  to  have  the  interest  of  the 
bicyde  manufacturer  protected.  Ko  change  in  bicycle  tariff.  We 
need  protection.  European  manufacturers  produce  bicycles  for  less 
than  half;  that  is  my  experience  while  manufacturing  bicycles  in 
Germany.  From  700  bicycle  manufacturers  in  United  States  in  1806 
12  only  are  left.  We  can  not  compete  in  foreign  countries." 
Tours,  very  trulji 

Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co., 
Iaonbcz  ^G^^m^^<&^ff^ 
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ExHmxT  B. 
Lmu  Falls,  K.      Deoemher  Ut  1908. 

QwoBxm  Pons, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  O, 
B^fret  our  inability  to  be  with  you,  and  authorize  you  to  appear 
for  us  and  urse  that  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  all  other  manufac- 
tured articles  oe  left  as  they  are  or  made  higher.  Competition  be- 
tween American  manufacturers  keeps  the  [irice  so  low  that  there  is 
not  to-day  a  living  profit  There  is  practically  no  foreign  maricet 
on  these  goods,  and  we  must  have  the  American  marlrat  or  go  out  of 
business. 

H.  P.  Sntdbr  Manufacturino  Co., 
H.  P.  Sntdek,  Treasurer, 


Exhibit  C. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  IS,  1908* 

CoL  Gboroe  Popb, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  be  with  you  Tuesday  next,  but  are  glad  to  know  that  you  are  to 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  represent  us. 

The  history  of  the  bicycle  business  is  an  open  book,  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  even  under  the  present  tariff  American  manufacturers 
have  not  prospered.  There  are  but  few  of  us  left — 19  only,  we  be- 
•  lieve — ana  few  of  those  would  still  be  in  the  business  if  they  could 
find  other  lines  which  would  keep  their  factories  busy.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  19  is  now  devoting  part  of  hie  manufacturing  capacity  to 
other  lines  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  market  for  aU  of  the  bicv- 
cles  which  he  can  produce.  The  world's  markets  are  practically 
closed  to  us  by  either  cheaper  production  abroad  on  account  of 
cheaper  labor  or  preferential  tariffs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
colonies.  Reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be  simply  an  aid  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  in  reaching  part  of  our  home  markets,  would  not 
reduce  price  to  the  consumers,  as  bicycles  in  America  are  as  cheap  as 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  would  ultimately  force  the  American 
manufacturer  out  of  business  by  compelling  him  to  reduce  produc- 
tion below  the  ^oint  where  he  can  live.  To-day  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  American  bicycle  factories  is  probably  douole  the  actual 
output.  The  desire  of  each  manufacturer  to  increase  his  output  has 
resulted  in  the  closest  kind  of  competition  in  the  restricted  market. 
If  the  tariff  were  reduced,  it  would  without  doubt  let  in  additional 
foreign  competition,  which  would  ultimately,  necessarily,  reduce  the 
num^r  of  workers  and  also  their  wag^  in  this  country. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  your  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  hicy- 
cle  trade  during  the  last  thirty  years  will  enable  you  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  committee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  underatand 
the  conditions  as  we  know  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

National  Cycle  Manufactobino  Cow, 

F.  C.  FlNKBN8TAEI>r,4^^J^^Ogle 
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Exhibit  D. 

FrrcHBUBO,  Mass.,  December  19, 1908, 

Col.  George  Pope, 

Pope  ManufactvHng  Company^  Hartford^  Oonn, 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  understands  that  it  is  your  intention  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Ways  and  Means  Comnyttee  at  Washington  in  pro- 
test against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles,  and,  if  you  will,  we 
would  like  to  have  tou  represent  us  at  this  hearing. 

We  believe  that  tne  bii^cle  business  can  not  stand  any  redtiction  in 
tariff.  We  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Japanese  market,  where  we 
had  a  good  trade,  and  practically  from  the  European  market  by  the 
Belgian,  German,  and  English  machines,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  manufacture,  uie  item  of  labor  entering  into  bicycles  to 
such  a  great  extent  that  it  gives  foreign  products  a  great  advantage 
over  those  of  American  make. 

In  continental  Europe  the  people  even  take  some  of  the  labor  to 
their  homes,  where  the  wives  and  children  perform  some  of  it.  Hiis 
saves  for  the  manu&cturer  much  apace  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired for  help,  besides  heating,  lighting,  taxes,  etc.  In  Japan  tlie 
difference  in  cost  is  even  greater,  as  Japanese  labor  is  cut  still  further 
than  that  of  continental  Europe. 

In  fact,  labor  and  other  items  place  this  competition  in  such  shape 
that  if  foreign  bit^des  were  to  enter  the  American  field  to-day  such 
little  business  as  now  exists  in  this  line  would  be  swept  away  by  for- 
ei^  competition. 

I  hope  you  will  use  every  effort  to  impress  upon  the  Wa^  and 
Means  Committee  the  fact  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  bicycle  industry  of  this  country,  and  also 
to  that  of  bicycle  parts  and  accessories. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

IvEB  Johnson's  Arms  and  Ctclb  Works, 
Fred  I.  Johnson. 

EzHisrr  E. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Ohio,  December  1008, 

George  Pope, 

New  WiUard  Hotely  Washington,  Z>.  C..' 
Please  represent  os  at  meeting.  We  earnestly  hope  your  effort  to 
prevent  reduction  of  duties  on  bicycles  will  be  successful.  The  bi- 
cycle business  is  only  now  slowly  getting  on  its  feet  after  depression 
caused  by  fa^  passing^  out.  The  present  profits  are  very  small,  and 
if  obliged  to  meet  prices  of  foreign  competitors,  with  cheap  labor, 
would  practically  kill  the  bicycle  business  m  this  country. 

The  Miami  Ctclb  and  Manufactdbinq  Compant. 

Exhibit  F. 

ToLBDO,  Ohio,  December  14i  1008. 

Geoboe  Pope, 

WiOard  Hotel,  Waehmgton,  D.  C: 
BntOT  our  most  vigorous  protest  against  reducing  duties ^n  hicyclea 

The  Toledo  METAi.bSSimgbs. 
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Exhibit  G. 

Toxaw,  Omo,  December  if,  1908. 

Obo.  Fofb. 

yew  waiard  ffoUl,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  tel^ram  advising  us  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  question 
of  reducing  the  dut^  on  bicycles  next  Tuesday. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
repreflentative  there  at  that  time,  so  we  authorize  you  to  speak  for  us 
in  earnestly  protesting  against  lowering  the  duty  on  biCTcles.  It  is  a 
well-known  ract  that  makers  of  bicycles  in  this  country  nave  not  been 
getting  fat  at  the  busine^^s  of  late  vears,  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices 
are  brought  down  so  uncomfortably  close  to  cost,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  our  labor  co^t  is  very  much  greater  than  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  Should  foreign  manufacturers  be  allowed  to 
bring  their  bic3rcles  into  this  country  in  competition  with  us,  it 
would  simply  drive  American-made  bicycles  off  the  market  Forei^ 
makers  have  of  late  years  been  using  our  improved  machinery,  and,  m 
addition  to  this,  with  their  cheap  bbor,  they  have  been  able  to  take 
all  the  export  business  that  .Ajnerican  makers  formerly  enjoyed. 
That  is  evidence  enough  that  we  can  not  compete  with  them  under  our 
labor  cost. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gbndbom  Whxbl  Co. 


Exhibit  H. 

Chicago,  III.,  Decen^er  14j  1908, 

Georob  Pope, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Unavoidably  delayed ;  can  not  be  with  you  in  person.  As  our  in- 
terests are  parallel  with  yours,  believe  you  can  present  our  mutual 
interests  in  most  able  manner.  We  are  absolutely  for  no  reduction 
in  tariff,  particularly  as  this  would  affect  the  bab^  industry  of  motor 
cycles  in  the  already  heavily  involved  bicycle  business. 

Excelsior  Motor  and  Manupactdriko  Co., 
Fred.  C.  Robie. 


HOH.  D.  S.  AIEXAVDEK,  K.  C.  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  EHBLEX 
HANTTFAGTimiNa  GOHFAHT,  ANGOLA,  N.  T.,  SEL&TITE  TO 
THE  STTTT  OH  BICYCLES. 

Angola,  N.  Y.,  December  BB,  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander.  Washington,  D.  0. 
Sib: 

*«*«**« 

In  connection  with  the  foreign  business,  manufacturing  of  bicycles, 
we  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  manufacturers  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium  have  so  far  greatly  undersold  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, due  principally  to  very  cheap  labor,  less  than  one-third 
averf^^  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer;  th^  f^^jgg^g^^^has 
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installed  the  latest  kind  of  machinery,  considerable  of  it  being  the 
finest  American  make  of  machines,  permitting  them  to  make  up  stock 
with  the  same  speed  of  the  home  maker  ana  having  the  advantage 
of  all  labor,  both  directly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bicj^cle 
itself,  and  also  the  labor  entermg  the  manufacture  of  the  materials 
themselves  used  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  which  has  permitted 
the  foreign  maker  rrom  about  1904  to  undersell  us  abroad  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  foreign  trade  has  fallen  from  several  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  to  a  vei^  inconsiderate  sum,  practically  nothinjg. 

If  the  present  tanff  on  bicycles  be  modified  or  taken  ofi^you  will 
appreciate  instantly  that  the  bicycle  industry  of  this  country  will  be 
wiped  out  in  a  hurry,  for  we  can  not  produce  bicycles  in  this  country 
with  the  labor  w^e  as  it  is  and  compete  with  the  foreign  trade  as 
above  stated,  and  if  you  have  any  influence  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  we  trust  that  you  will  use  it  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
present  duty  on  bicycles  entering  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

Emblem  Mfo.  Co., 

W.  O.  ScBAOK,  General  Manager, 


BTJIIJ>EBS'  HARDWABE  AND  LOCKS. 
[Paragraph  IBS.] 

THE  BUSSEIX  A  ERWIK  KANTTFACTUBIHO  COHPAHY  OF  VEW 
BBITAIH,  COKN.,  ASKS  THAT  THE  PBESEHT  DUTIES  BE 
BETAIHED  OH  BITILDEBS'  HABBWABE. 

New  BRrrxiN,  Conn., 

November  SO,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereko  E.  Patne,  M.  C., 

Chairman  CommiMee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washin^gton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Our  company  is  one  of  the  foremost  producers  of 
builders'  hardware  and  locks  in  America.  Our  product  is  covered  by 
paragraph  193  under  Schedule  C  of  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897. 
The  rate  of  duty  there  imposed,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  has  been 
sufficient  to  protect  us  agamst  foreign  competition,  and  we  consider 
it  adequate.  The  hardware  industry  has  prospered  under  this  rate  of 
duty,  and  yet  this  measure  of  protection  has  not  fostered  monopoly, 
insured  inordinate  or  unreasonable  profits,  or  wrought  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  We  plead,  therefore,  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  upon  builders'  hardware  and  locks,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  retained  in  the  tariff  bill  which  the  Connnittec  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  shortly  formulate. 

Efforts  which  our  company  has  made  diuing  the  past  year  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  cost  figures  of  foreign-made  hard- 
ware which  we  would  have  liked  to  present  to  your  committee  in  com- 
parison with  American  costs  of  the  same  articles,  in  support  of  our 
contention  that  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  imposed  upon  sucK  articles 
is  not  unreasonable.  We  can  lav  Dcforeyou,  however,  selling  prices 
of  certain  articles  of  French  and  Ir^nglish  manufacture,  and  set  against 
them  the  cost,  exclusive  of  profit  or  selling  expense,  of  reprooucmg 
>uch  articles  in  America.  Google 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  we  hare  selected  two  classes  of  goods: 
From  the  French^  the  verr  higliest  qualitv  bronze  hardware,  hand 
chased,  in  the  cost  of  which  65  per  cent  is  labor.  From  the  English, 
goods  of  the  cheapest  possible  description  in  which  labor  figures  52 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  as  produced  in  tliis  country.  These  two 
classes  of  buiklers'  hardware,  extremes  in  both  quality  and  cost, 
have  been  selected  as  typical  because  of  the  beanng  of  each  class 
upon  the  question  of  labor,  the  one  showiiu;  the  greatest  possible 
ratio  of  labor  to  the  total  cost,  the  other  the  least.  Little  hardware 
of  the  French  type  is  made  in  this  country.  The  demand  for  goods 
of  this  high  standard  is  limited  and  is  supplied  from  abroad,  notwith- 
standing the  45  per  cent  duty  against  it.  Its  high  price,  even  as 
made  in  French  factories,  restricts  its  sale;  and  in  a  laige  degree  it 
is,  under  present  conditions,  noncompetitive  with  hi^h-grade 
American  hardware.  The  English  goods,  however,  would,  if  admit- 
ted free  or  at  a  materially  lower  duty,  come  into  competition  with 
our  hardware  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  not  of  a  dis- 
tinctly American  type.  English  and  German  manufacturers  have 
always  been  very  alert  to  meet  the  demands  of  fore^  markets,  and 
with  the  barriers  let  down  they  would  undoubtedly  flood  our  markets 
with  goods  of  this  class  made  to  conform  to  American  tastes  or 
preferences  and  to  fulfill  American  requirements  of  service  or  duty. 

It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  table  given  below 
the  French  or  English  figures  state  the  selling  price,  which  undoubt- 
edly comprises  a  reasonable  manufacturer's  profit.  The  American 
fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  give  only  the  actual  cost  of  production 
with  no  addition  for  profit,  and  with  no  provision  for  expense  of 
marketing  the  goods. 


Article. 


VBKHCH  BARDWARE. 

EKutcbeoni  A  web 

Bolts  B  do.. 

DnphuuUaC  do... 

CKOLIMt  HltttlWAKE. 

CbKiD  door  hat  n  doun 

Door  knocker  E  do. . 

Doorknob  F  do. . 

Eoob,  drop  and  rose  Q  set 

Shop-door  lock  II  doien 

Pusri  plate  1  do... 

Piish  plate  K  do... 

Push  plate  L  do... 

DnwerpnUH  do„, 


AnMriMB 
em. 


t8.H 
7.» 


1.08 
1.63 
ISO 

3.07 
Z33 

Lao 

1.44 
).«8 
.« 


The  instances  cited  have  been  chosen  at  random  from  a  considerable 
list  of  foreign-made  goods  upon  which  we  have  computed  costs.  Ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  as  these  are  altogether 
typical  it  seems  unnecessary  to  burden  the  argument. 

The  selling  prices  given  in  this  memorandum  are  those  prevailing  in 
the  home  markets  of  the  producing  countries.  They  are  not  export 
prices,  made  to  work  off  surplus  product  with  but  small  regard  to  cost. 
They  are  the  prices  at  which  the  makers  sell  to  their  own  people,  and  it 
isal^ir  presumption  that  they  include  a  manufacturer's  profit.  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  and  an  analysis  of  the  costs  of  foreign  goods  as 
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reproduced  in  this  country  forces  the  following  conclusion:  That  even 
with  the  present  rates  of  duty  American  hardware  makers  are  power- 
leas  to  compete  with  French  manufacturers  of  the  highest  type  of 
hand-finished  goods;  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  now  unposed  upon 
hardware  is  not  more  than  enough  to  exclude  ordinary  commercial 
lines  of  Enghsh  wares;  and  thatany,eTen  moderate, reduction  in  the 
tariff  upon  goods  in  which  labor  is  so  l&Tffs  a  factor,  as  from  52  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  must  hare  the  effect  of  crippling  the  manufac- 
turer and  discouraging  capital  from  investment  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness or  of  reducing  labor  to  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  English 
hardware  trade. 

As  bearing  upon  these  conditions  we  quote  the  statement  recently 
made  us  by  a  brass  founder  of  Birmingnam,  that  the  operations  of 
brass  grinding  and  brass  polishing  in  nLs  establishment  were  Per- 
formed by  boys  and  girls  at  wages  of  from  50  to  75  cents  a  day.  This 
is  the  hardest  and  most  exhausting  kind  of  labor,  which  the  enlight- 
ened American  employer  would  consider  it  absolutely  wrong  to 
require  of  giils,  women,  or  even  of  young  boys.  The  English  manufac- 
turer quoted  protested  against  it,  but  excused  the  practice  as  one 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  conditions  of  trade.  This  same  work  is 
performed  in  the  trade  in  this  country  by  men  alone  at  wages  ranging 
from  $1.80  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  statement  referred  to.  taken  in  con- 
junction with  foreign  prices  of  builders'  hardware,  forces  the  conclusion 
that  this  instance  is  typical  of  English  industrial  conditions;  and  that, 
if  the  barriers  now  set  up  against  the  importation  of  English  goods  are 
measureably  relaxed,  English  rates  of  wages  and  standards  of  living 
must  eventually  prevail  in  the  American  hardware  industry. 

To  sum  up,  then:  The  hardware  industry  has  prospered  under  the 
protection  imorded  by  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  tanff.  The  indus- 
try has  not  been  centralized  in  a  few  hands  during  this  era  of  protec- 
tion^ but  has  remained  an  open  trade,  dominate  by  no  trust,  but 
distinguished  by  progressive  and  earnest  competition,  which  has 
made  for  increased  eniciency  of  plants  and  improved  economical 
methods  of  production.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  ouilders'  hardware 
during  this  period  has  not  exceeded  (if,  indeed,  it  has  equaled)  the 
ratio  of  increased  values  in  other  items  of  building  construction,  indi- 
cating that  it  is  not  through  oppression  of  the  consumer  that  the 
industry  has  flourished.  The  rates  now  ruling  fail  to  shut  out  the 
importation  of  the  highest  quality  of  French  iiardware;  but  as  the 
demand  for  such  goods  is  small  and  their  manufacture  is  not  now 
being  carried  on  in  America,  no  exception  is  taken  to  this  fact  nor 
any  d^ire  expressed  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  such  goods.  A 
lower  tariff  upon  English  and  German  hardware  than  is  nov,  enforced 
will  eventually  open  our  doors  to  heavy  importation  of  medium 
grade  and  cheap  goods  which  our  foreign  competitors,  with  their 
aptitude  for  imitation,  will  quickly  pattern  after  American  types. 
It  is  self-evident  from  consideration  of  the  soiling  prices  of  foreign 
makers  that  any  material  reduction  of  the  tariff  must  extinguish  tlie 
profits  of  American  hardware  makers  unless  the  wage  rate  now  in 
foroe  in  their  trade  be  materially  reduced.  Because  labor  is  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  hardware  any  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedules  which  does  not  take  full  account  of  the  widely  tlifferent 
wage  conditions  in  the  industry  at  home  and  abroad  will  react  most 
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diaastrously  upon  the  scale  of  living  of  operatiT<»  in  the  trade  which 
we  represent.  The  manufacturer  would  have  but  two  alternatives 
open  to  him;  to  so  reduce  his  labor  costs  as  to  bring  them  on  a  paritr 
with  those  of  his  foreign  competitor,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
such  measure  of  protection  as  the  new  tariff  might  affora,  or  to  go 
out  of  business. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  record  our  belief  that  the  subject  now 
beinf?  reviewed  by  jour  committee  can  have  full,  impartial,  and 
adequate  consideration  only  at  the  hands  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff 
commission,  such  as  was  appointed  by  the  German  Government 
when  revision  of  the  German  tariff  was  pendinj^.  The  very  fact 
that  we  are  manufacturers  puts  out  of  our  reach  information  regard- 
ing the  conditions  surrounding  our  own  industry  abroad  which 
might  be  readily  accessible  to  a  government  commission,  even  were 
the  cost  of  collecting  information  which  must  be  personally  sought 
left  out  of  calculation. 

The  project  of  a  tariff  commission  having  to  all  appearances  been 
abandoned,  as  we  are  denied  that  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  our  own  trade  abroad  which  the  labors  of  such  a  commission 
would  afford,  and  wliich  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  most  difficult 
for  interested  parties  like  ourselves  to  obtain.  Consequently,  we 
can  base  our  arguments  upon  such  facts  only  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  or  as  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Certain  figures 
which  we  have  collected  are  set  before  you  above.  They  represer.t 
the  average  of  conditions  as  we  find  them.  Basing  our  deductions 
upon  such  data  we  reiterate  oiu*  conviction  that  the  tariflf  schedules, 
.so  far  as  they  affect  builders'  hardware  and  locks,  ought  to  be  left 
undisturbed  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent. 
Veiy  respectfully,  yours, 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfo.  Co. 
Isaac  D.  Kusbell,  Vice-PresideiU, 


CARRIAGES. 

[Paragrapb  198.] 

EOV.  IT.  D.  SFERRY,  H.  C,  STATES  THAT  COimECTIGTrT  GABBIAaE 
MAKESS  SESntE  NO  IHCBEASE  OF  DTTCT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  J£,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  state  to  your  committee  that  so  far 
as  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  of  oirxiages 
do  not  desire  any  further  duty  on  their  line  of  goods.  New  Haven 
used  to  be  the  center  of  carriage  manufacturing  and  to-day  has  a 
number  of  factories. 

Bespectfully,  N.  D.  Sfebry,  M.  C. 
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WK.  AOOKEB  ATWOOD,  ITEW  HATXV.  GONH.,  THmS  THERE  IS 
NO  lOVOEB  HEED  OP  IfUTT  OV  CABEIAaES. 

Xew  Hatek,  Oonn.,  November  19, 1908, 

Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  verj  much  regret  that  I  can  not  be  in  Washington  to 
ap^ar  before  your  committee  in  reference  to  certain  articles  in 
which  Tve  are  very  much  interested,  but  send  you  herewith  copy  of 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  the  winter  of  1906  and  1907.  I  will  call  your  special 
attention  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  (m  hid^,  leather,  wool,  goat- 
skins, mahogany,  and  lancewood. 

We  lare  the  largest  manufacturers  of  automobile  bodies  and  wheels 
in  New  England.  Any  reduction  that  would  benefit  us  would  cer- 
tainly benefit  producers  of  lower  grades. 

Poplar,  which  is  used  in  immense  quantities  for  panels^  is  growing 
very  scarce  and  is  very  high  priced.  We  believe  that  if  the  tariff 
was  taken  entirely  off  on  mahogany  that  we  could  use  that  to  equal 
advantage  with  the  famous  builders  of  Paris. 

Ton  will  note  in  the  copy  of  our  letter  inclosed  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing stat^ent:  "  We  are  not  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  we  are  in 
favor  of  a  reasonable  reduction,"  etc 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  made  three  trips  around  the  world 
selling  carriages,  and  there  is  no  occasion  any  longer  for  any  tariff 
on  carriages. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Wm.  Hookeb  Atwood, 

Preaideni  New  Haven  Carriage  Co. 

[C»pr  of  letter  written  to  the  presldont  of  the  National  HannfActaren*  AMocUtlon.1 

We  do  not  require  any  tariff  on  carriages  for  our  protection,  but  If  the  Got* 
emment  desIreB  a  revenue  out  of  tbe  few  that  will  be  Imported,  reduce  the  tariff 

to  10  per  cent. 

Antomoblles  are  luxuries,  and  the  present  tariff  shonld  be  retained. 

The  tariff  on  hides  should  be  entirely  taken  off,  as  the  demand  Is  greater  than 
the  navply  all  ova  the  world.  Tbe  tariff  cm  leather  should  be  reduced  to  at 
least  10  per  cent. 

The  tariff  on  wool  should  be  reduced  bo  that  there  could  be  a  reduction  on 
doths  suitable  for  carrlafce  and  automobile  builders. 

The  tariff  on  goatskins  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  as  the 
American  maunfacturers  of  goatsklnn  have  bad  many  years  of  high  tariff  in 
which  to  produce  them  equal  In  quality  and  finish  to  Kuroi>enn  manufacturers, 
and  they  are  not  making  them  as  good  now  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
tariff  on  mahogany  and  lancewood  should  be  entirely  taken  off,  as  none  of  it  is 
grown  In  this  country  and  we  could  nse  a  great  deal  of  maht^ny  if  there  was  no 
duty  on  It. 

The  National  Carriage  Makers'  Association  at  Its  last  meeting,  In  October, 
1906,  advocated  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  If  each  association  of  manufacturers 
In  their  different  lines  would  get  together  and  decide,  from  their  point  of  view, 
how  much  reduction  each  could  stand.  It  seems  to  us  tbe  matter  would  be  very 
simple,  at  the  same  time  causing  no  reaction  in  business  worth  speaking  of. 

We  are  hi  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Cnnndn,  as  we  believe  that  tbe  sales  of 
tbe  productions  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  very  largely  increased  by  so 
doing.  We  are  not  In  favor  of  free  trade,  but  are  In  favor  of  a  reasonable  re- 
daction on  flnlahed  and  raw  materials,  so  that  we  can  do  business  In  any  part  of 
tbe  world. 

WU.  HoOKEB  ATWOOD, 

Tice-President  Jfew  llaven  CorHoge  Company, 
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EMBROIDERY  MACHINERY. 
[Paragraph  103.] 

THE  mrSBBOW  ft  HEA&NE  MAHXTPACTURIHG  COXFAHT,  lEW 

YORK  CITT,  UBOES  A  lOWXB  BUTT. 

Nsw  York,  December  IJ^  1908. 

COMHITTBB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeaNS, 

Wtuhington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sirs:  We  submit  for  your  consideraticm  the  following  facts, 
which  are  so  well  known  that  we  think  no  one  will  dispute  them : 

I.  The  importation  of  Swiss  embroideries  into  this  country  is  very 
large. 

II.  The  maimfacture  of  Swiss  embroideries  ia  really  at  present  an 
infant  industry,  but  seems  to  be  growing. 

III.  All  machinery  for  making  Swiss  embroideries  is  imported. 

IV.  The  duty  is  45  per  cent 

v..  If  anyone  desires  to  make  such  machinerr  here,  the  freight  and 
shipping  charges  and  erection  alone  would  be  protection,  and,  in 
addition,  we  can  make  it  cheaper  than  Europe. 

VI.  Xa  the  investment  in  machinery  is  large,  it  requires  capital  to 
start  in  the  industry;  and  although  European  makers  are  witling  to 
give  credit,  the  cash  outlay  for  duty  helps  to  keep  the  smaller  men 
out  of  business. 

A  lower  duty  on  such  machinery  would  help  the  manufacturers  of 
Swiss  embroidery  and  would  not  haim  American  trade,  as  there  is 
none. 

We  niifrlit  mention  that  we  understand  as  a  parallel  case  that 
Mexico  admits  free  of  duty  machinery  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
straw  hats. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

DuRBRow  &  Hearne  Manui-acturinq  Compant, 
B.  J.  Hearne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


GAUGES  FOR  TESTING  MACHINES. 

I  Paragraph  103.] 

HOK.  E.  J.  HUL.  K.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  C.  A  T0HN80N,  FOR 
OISHOIT  MACHIHE  COKFAHT,  HADISOH,  WIS. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  17, 1908. 

C.  H.  Alvord, 

Ilitidnj  }fa^hine  Company,  Torrinr/fon,  Conn. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Alvord  :  It  iias  occurred  to  me  that  your  friend,  Con- 
gressman Hill,  may  be  able  to  incorporate  into  the  new  tariff  bill  a 
provision  that  will  be  of  great  l>onefit  to  many  of  our  manufacturers. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  had  some  experience  in  trying  to  get  through 
the  customs-house  sample  pieces  sent  from  across  the  water  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  machine,^.  We  have  had  considerable 
of  tliis,  and  it  has  always  been  necessary  to  pay  duty  on  these  samples, 
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althoa^  in  many  cases  the  samples  are  defective  pieces  and  sent  here 
simply  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  special  tools  are  made 
exactly  ri^t  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Not  only  is  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  duty  on  these  samples^  but  no  way  has  been  found  by 
which  the  duty  would  be  refunded  in  case  the  samples  were  return^ 
to  Uie  original  owner.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  foreign 
consumer  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  the  American 
manufacturer  by  paying  duty  on  something  that  is  of  absolutely  no 
value  except  to  the  purcnaaerj  and  which,  in  most  instances,  could  not 
possibly  be  made  use  of  here  in  ibis  country. 

We  had  an  extremely  aggravated  case  lately,  when  we  were  sent  a 
number  of  gauges  to  be  used  for  testing  tools,  and,  doubtless  for 
insurance  purposes,  our  customs  placed  a  value  of  $450  on  these 
gauges,  which,  of  course,  were  valuable  to  him,  but  of  absolutely  no 
value  to  anyone  else.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  get  these  into 
this  country  without  paying  a  duty  of  approximately  $200,  and  if 
this  duty  had  been  paid  no  refund  could  have  been  obtained.  There- 
fore we  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  cau^  returned,  we  taking  the 
chances  that  our  tools  would  be  so  neany  right  that  our  expert,  when 
it  comes  to  starting  up  the  machine  (which  is  to  go  to  France),  will 
be  able  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 

This  matter  of  paying  duty  on  parts  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  machines  has  been  one  that  man^  manufacturers  have  been  up 
against,  and  you  can  well  imagine  that  it  is  venr  aggravating  for  the 
fordgn  customer  to  be  charged  with  the  (K>st  oi  duty  on  sucu  articles 
as  mentioned.  In  order  to  guard  against  dishonest  practices  it  might 
be  necessary  to  collect  the  duty,  but  provision  should  be  made 
whereby  this  duty  could  be  refunded  in  case  the  parts  were  returned 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came. 

I  had  intended,  first,  to  write  a  letter  along  the  lines  above  direct 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  have  more  influence  if  you  would  take  this  matter  up  with 
your  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  relieve  many  American 
manu&cturers  of  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

Hoping  that  this  finds  vou  well  and  that  business  is  gradually 
improving,  I  remain,  with  best  regards, 
Tours,  truly, 

OiBHOi;r  Machine  Coupant, 

C.  A.  JORHSOK. 


GRINDING  MACHINEBY. 
[Paragraph  19S.] 

THE  DIAKOHD  KACHnTE  COKPAHT.  PBOVIDENCE,  B.  I.,  ASKS 
BSDUCnOV  OF  DITTIES  OV  ITS  &AW  KATEKIALS. 

Providenoe,  R.  I.,  December  S,  1908. 
CoBOcmBE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representativea,  Waahin^on,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  As  manufacturers  of  grinding  machinery,  we  respect- 
fully ask  leave  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  business  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  the  tari^,  especially 
by  lower  duties  on  iron  and  steel.  C"r\r\i^\r> 
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(1)  If  iron  ahd  steel  could  be  imuorted  free  of  duty,  our  trade  would 
be  greatly  increased,  especially  aDroad.  In  our  machinee  tiie  cost 
of  the  metal  forms  a  lai^  element  in  the  price  of  the  machine,  fre- 
quently exceeding  the  labor  c<wt.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our 
larger  machines,  and  of  our  grinder  columns.  Consequently,  if  we 
were  able  to  buy  our  iron  cheaper,  we  could  sell  our  machines  much 
more  cheaplv.  More  people  in  this  country  could  afford  to  buy 
grinders,  ana  so  general  trade  would  benefit  as  well  as  ouraelTes. 
And  we  could  meet  fore^  competition  better. 

As  it  is  now,  high  prices  are  a  marked  obstacle  to  sales  abroad. 
Moreover,  the  price  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  American  steel  and  iron 
exceeds  tne  foreign  price  of  these  same  metals  by  a  mai^in  equal  to 
the  dutv.  Our  foreign  competitors  buy  American  steel  and  iron 
much  cheaper  than  Americans  do,  and  consequently  can  undersell 
Americans  abroad. 

So  far  it  has  occasionally  been  possible  to  justify  higher  prices  on 
the  ground  of  superior  design  and  workmanship.  Of  late  yeaia, 
however,  this  superiority  has  become  less  marked  because  the  Ger- 
mans have  improved  their  shop  methods  and  copied  our  designa. 
We  have  several  times  felt  that  they  have  copied  oiu*  own  machmes. 
Consequently  our  German  sales  have  fallen  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  can  not  hope  to  recover  lost  ground  unless  we  can  com- 
pete with  them  on  the  basis  of  an  open  market  for  iron  and  steel. 

(2)  The  same  conditions  apply  to  other  articles  in  a  lesser  degree. 
Lumber  is  a  very  heavy  item  in  boxing  for  foreign  shipments,  and 
free  lumber  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  in  foreign  sales. 

During  the  coal  strike  of  1902  we  had  an  inkling  of  the  blessing  that 
free  coal  would  bring,  for  we  were  able  to  import  free  of  duty  a  caigo 
from  Wales,  and  for  once  burnt  cheap  and  good  coal. 

Lower  duties  on  paint  and  oils  would  also  benefit  us. 

(3)  There  is  another  obstacle  to  forei^  trade  which  might  be  re- 
moved through  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Besides  the  disadvanta^  of 
high-priced  metnls  and  supplies,  American  tool  builders  are  obuged 
to  overcome  retaUatory  tariffs  which  have  been  imposed  by  foreign 
countries.  From  this  cause  our  Russian  trade  has  declinea  greatfy. 
Our  Austrian  agent  lately  wrote  us  as  follows,  speaking  of  a  grinder  he 
had  ordered:  "We  have  to  make  the  column  in  Vienna  on  account  of 
the  high  freight  charges  and  duty,  the  duty  alone  being  $2.60  per  100 
pounds.  With  this  price  added  to  your  price  list,  we  never  could 
nave  sold  the  machine." 

And  now  we  are  informed  that  France  is  conndering  a  marked  in- 
crease in  her  duties  on  machinery.  This  would  practically  wipe  out 
our  sales  to  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  France.  They  are  our 
largest  foreign  customers,  and  do  a  considerable  portion  of  our  whole 
business.  They  also  pay  very  promptly.  The  loss  of  their  trade 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  us. 

Consequently,  we  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  recom- 
mend a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  chief  imports  from  France,  in 
return  for  wliich  we  may  secure  concessions  on  her  part,  or  at  least 
prevent  the  imposition  of  higher  duties.  We  hope  that  a  similar 
policy  of  reciprocity  may  be  used  toward  other  nations.  Not  only 
would  this  throw  down  the  tariff  walls  erected,  or  about  to  be  erected, 
against  American  ^oods,  but  it  would  promote  good  feeling  toward 
this  country,  and  increase  the  desire  to  buy  American  goods. 
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(4)  We  do  not  expect  to  gain  all  these  advantages  from  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  without  some  concession  on  our  part.  It  would  not  be 
fair  that  all  protection  should  be  taken  from  the  iron  and  steel  people, 
while  the  machinery  manufacturers  were  still  heavily  protected.  We 
feel  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  buy  our  raw  materials  m  the  cheapest 
markets  that  American  enterprise  and  American  skill  m  workmanship 
and  design  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  foreign  competition 
without  fear.  Despite  our  many  disadvantages  UD(^r  the  present 
svsten^  we  are  able  to  meet  foreign  competition  abroad  to  some  extent. 
With  theee  disadvantages  removed,  it  will  not  threaten  us  seriously  at 
home,  even  though  there  be  no  duty  on  machinery. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  first,  because  it  will 
increase  our  foreign  sales,  and  secondly,  because  it  will  lower  machin- 
erj  prices  in  this  coimtry,  and  so  increase  the  machinery  trade  at 
home. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Diamond  Machine  Cohfant, 
By  Z.  Chafes,  Jr.,  Treanrer. 


GUN  SHELLS. 
[Paragraph  198.] 

THE  AMEBICAV  AUTrVITIOH  COKPAVT,  mrSCATIVE,  IOWA, 
ASXS  A  XOWES  DUTT  OH  OTJH  GABTBIDGE  CASES. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  December  SI,  1908, 
Chairman  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

WaahiTiffton,  D.  C. 
DeabSib:  We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee 
to  the  existing  prohibitive  tariff  on  paper  shotgun  shells,  or  some- 
times  known  as  shotgun  cartridge  cases,  and  used  for  loading  shot- 
gun ammunition  as  used  generally  in  this  and  other  countries  by  all 
sportsmen  for  target  and  ^ame  shooting.  These  empty  cases  are  not 
specified  in  the  Dmgley  bill,  and  therefore  come  in  as  manufactured 
articles,  carrying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  this  hi^h 
tariff  it  is  almost  impossible  to  import  them  and  compote  with 
American  combine,  known  as  the  "Anununition  Association,"  and 
consisting  of  the  several  factories  in  this  country  manufacturing  the 
goods  in  question  and  who  are  associated  together  in  order  to  Keep 

f>rices  up  where  they  want  them  and  cut  out  all  competition  by  regu- 
ating  the  sale  of  the  empty  cases  as  they  see  fit,  and  just  as  soon  ns 
any  foadii^  company  gets  to  doing  too  much  business  and  encroacli- 
ing  on  their  trade  in  the  least  they  either  charge  so  much  for  empties 
that  it  makes  them  unprofitable  to  load  or  they  discontinue  to  fur- 
nish us  altogether. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  we  are  up  against  at  the  present  time,  as 
4  of  the  5  concerns  manufacturing  empty  caf;es  in  this  countiy  have 
refused  to  sell  us  any  further  supply  oi  empties  for  loading  purposes, 
and  the  other  factoiy  is  charging  us  such  an  exorbitant  price  that 
unless  we  can  get  relief  by  importing  shortly  we  shall  be  forced  to 
shut  down  our  plant,  which  wul  throw  our  men  out  of  employment 
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and  cause  our  marhinerj  to  be  wcfftUew.  We  have  a  capacity  of 
15,000  loaded  shelbi  per  da.Y  when  we  can  obtaia  the  empty  cases,  or 
25,920,000  loaded  shells  per  year,  running  steady,  as  we  do  when  we 
can  secure  empties.  Powder,  wads,  and  shot,  and  all  loading  mate- 
rials we  have  no  trouble  in  buying  at  reasonable  prices,  as  while  some 
of  these  goods  have  been  controlled  to  a  certain  extent,  they  have  not 
been  successful,  owing  to  the  competition  in  these  Unes  and  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  get  together  on  them,  while  the  few  firms  making 
tlin  empty  cases  found  it  easy  to — with  the  aid  of  the  high  tariff — con- 
trol the  sale  of  empties  in  tfiis  country. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  these  shotgun  cases  are  all  loaders 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  prefer  to  place  their  product  on  the 
market  in  the  foim  of  a  loaded  shell  rather  than  in  the  form  of  an 
empty  case  in  order  to  ot>taiii  for  themselves  the  profit  there  is  in 
loading  them,  and  they  therefore  desire  to  restrict  the  sale  of  them  to 
anyone  engaged  in  loading.  Before  the  agreement  between  tliem,  it 
was  easy  to  buy  them,  and  for  fully  25  per  cent  below  their  present 
prices,  while  at  the  present  time  we  can  not  buy  them  only  at  exor- 
oitant  prices  from  one  company  whose  empties  are  of  infenor  quality 
and  do  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  trade.  They  put  the  price  on  the 
empty  cases  so  high  in  comparison  to  the  price  at  which  they  sell  them 
in  loaded  form  that  it  is  not  possible  for  loaders  to  buy  the  emptv 
cases  from  the  manufacturers  and  compete  with  them  in  the  loaoea- 
shell  business.  Whereas,  a  lower  tarin  allowing  us  to  import  would 
soon  bring  them  back  to  their  former  terms. 

The  fact  that  this  association  of  American  shell  manufacturers  have 
at  various  times  sliipped  quantities  of  these  empty  cases  into  England 
and  other  countries  m  competition  with  the  numerous  manufacturers 
of  them  there,  on  an  even  oasis,  with  the  freight  rates  against  them 
would  seem  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  profits  they  are  making  on 
them  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  continue  their  business  profit- 
ably with  a  duty  or  20  or  25  per  cent  or  even  less.  One  of  our  officers 
was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
empty  shell  cases,  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager^  and  knows  the 
exact  cost  to  manufacture  these  cases  in  question,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  about  40  per  cent  below  what  thev  agree  to  sell  to  us  for,  when  they 
will  do  so  at  all.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  loading  shells  that 
are  in  the  same  position  as  we  are,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
relieve  the  situation  and  prohibit  the  American  manufacturers  from 
controlling  us  and  our  output,  we  will  in  due  time  be  forced  to  close 
down  and  leave  the  field  entirely  to  the  "association,"  Thci-ewas  atime 
only  a  few  years  back  when  practically  all  of  the  better-class  sportsmen 
loaded  their  own  shells — those  that  were  particular  and  desired  to 
know  what  was  in  their  guns — but  the  manufacturers  of  the  empty 
shells  raised  the  price  on  emjjties  from  55  cents  per  hundred  to  $1.05 
per  hundred,  which  price  still  obtains  to  the  consumer  (for  cheap 

trades  of  shells),  while  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  pay  this  price  for  the 
etter  grades. 

A  lower  duty  will  not  mean  the  importation  of  lai;^  quantities  of 
emj)ties,  but  will  mean  the  same  consumption  of  American-made  cases, 
for  just  as  soon  as  loaders  of  shells  commence  to  import,  the  American 
factories  will  adjust  their  prices  correspondingly,  wmch  we  know 
they  oan  easily  do  fnom  years  of  experience  in  all  lines  of  the  ammuni- 
tion business.    If  there  are  any  good  sportsmen  on  your  committee 
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tKey  will  readily  understand  the  position  we  have  taken,  and  can  well 
recall  the  raise  in  price  of  empties  a  few  years  ago,  whereas  the  loaded 
ammunition  is  practically  the  same  price  in  corresponding  grades. 
Black-powder  shells  sold  ten  years  ago  for  45  cents  per  box,  and  they 
sell  for  the  same  money  the  country  over  to-day.  However,  the 
empty  cases  ten  years  ago  sold  for  around  50  cents  per  hundred, 
where  to-day  they  are  worth  90  cents  to  |1  per  hundred,  retail  and 
smokeless  cases  higher  in  proportion. 

Anything  you  can  do  for  us  in  this  matter  of  tariff  on  empty  paper 
cartridge  or  shotgun  cases  will  be  highly  appreciated,  we  assure  you, 
as  we  are  at  present  the  same  as  tied  up  oy  the  American  manu- 
facturers, and  unless  some  rehef  is  in  sight  within  a  few  months  we 
will  have  to  shut  down  our  factory  or  the  greater  part  at  least. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Ahkitnition  Company, 
Per  Moses  B.  Paob. 


VSED  BIFFAB,  CHICAQO,  ILL,  WISHES  FRESEWT  DUTY  ON  GXTN 
SHELU  SESXrCED  TO  TWEHTT  FEK  CENT. 

Chicaoo,  III.,  November  117, 1908, 
CHAmHAM  Ways  and  "i/SxANfi  CoHHrrrEE, 

Washington^  Z).  G. 

Dear  Sib:  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  fact  that  paper  shotgun  shells,  sometimes  known  as  "  piiper 
shotgun  cartridge  cases,"  are  not  specified  in  the  Dingley  btU,  con- 
sequently they  come  in  as  manufactured  articles.  The  component 
part  is  chiefly  brass  and  carries  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  if  you  will  have  the  records  looked  up  you  will  find  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  of  these  eoods  imported  for  tiie  reason  that  45 
per  cent  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a  sample  of  imported 
paper  shotgun  ^ells  and  will  state  that  I  would  like  to  import  these 
goods  and  load  them  here  with  powder,  wads,  and  shot,  but  under  the 
presoit  rate  of  duty  I  can  not  do  so  and  I  must  depend  on  American 
manu&cturers  for  supplies  of  these  goods,  and  the  same  manufac- 
turer may  cut  off  my  supply  at  any  moment  leaving  me  with  ma- 
chinery for  doing  this  work  that  will  be  useless. 

I  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Washington  and  present  this  case  to  you 
in  person,  but  the  amount  involved  would  be  trivial  as  compared  with 
subjects  you  are  now  handling,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  I  could 
import  about  2,000,000  of  those  shells  per  year,  and  the  average  price 
pOT  thousand  shells  should  be  approximately  $4  per  thousand  or  a 
OToss  sum,  say,  of  $8,000  per  year,  and  I  would  recommend  that  these 
^ells  be  put  either  on  me  list  or  if  the  Government  could  reap  a 
benefit  from  this  business  I  should  recommend  10  per  cent  ad  vnlorcin, 
not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  fiat  rate  of,  say,  $1  per  thou- 
sand if  you  prefer  to  put  it  that  way. 

The  shells  are  described  "  primed  empty  shotgun  shells "  or 

primed  empty  ^otgun-cairtridge  cases."  The  latter  is  the  term  used 
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in  Europe  more  frequently  and  the  fortner  is  the  term  used  in  this 
country  most  frequently. 

The  above  items  could  consistently  be  added  to  paragraph  424 
under  the  title  of  explosive  substances  of  the  Dingley  oill. 

I  think  ^ou  will  nnd  the  only  shells  now  imported  are  pin-fire — 
not  made  in  this  country. 


STATEICEHT   OF   WAKBEN   D.    CHASE,   BEFBESENTIHO  THE 
STEBUHO  XAHVFACnrBIHO  CO.,  HASTFOBD,  COmT. 


Mr.  CuASB.  Referring  to  Mr.  Glark^s  <^>9ervation,  Mr.  CSiairmui, 
I  will  minimize  as  far  as  possible  this  frazzling  process. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  appear  here  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Gbioos.  Just  a  moment,  please.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chasb.  Yes ;  when  we  can  not  make  money  we  will  go  out  of 
business,  and  we  want  to  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  Grigos.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  represent  the  detachable  horseshoe  calk  manufactur- 
ers of  the  country.  Judging  by  the  remarks  of  these  gentlemen,  you 
are  not  familiar  with  this  product.  I  have  here  two  boxes — one  of 
the  finished  product  of  the  factory,  and  one  of  the  product  with  the 
hardened  steel  core  projecting  after  the  calks  have  been  worn.  These 
calks  are  a  comparatively  new  product  in  this  country.  They  are 
manufactured  with  a  hard  center  of  tool  steel,  and  a  soft  exterior, 
and  are  screwed  into  horseshoes  in  the  winter  season.  They  are  used 
in  the  snow  and  ice  belt  of  the  United  States.  The  idea  is  tiiat  by 
having  a  hard  center  and  a  soft  exterior  they  will  continually  wear 
slmrp  wherever  they  can  penetrate  the  surface  upon  which  the  borseV 
shoes  strike. 

In  this  connection  there  are  four  or  five  principal  points  which  I 
wi^h  to  outline.  In  the  first  piace,  we  are  one  of  these  hi^y  special- 
ized Carnegie  industries — — 

Mr.  Ghiggs.  Is  this  device  patented! 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir.  We  are  one  of  these  highly  specialized  Car- 
negie industries  that  needs  protection,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
industry  in  this  coimtry  is  small,  and  we  are  producing  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  product  that  can  be  marketed  in  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  rest  of  the  products  domestic — the  old- 
fashioned  ones? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  old-fashioned  calks,  which  were  driv^  into  the 
shoe  by  the  blacksmith,  of  course  preceded  the  manufacture  of  these 

calks,  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent  

The  Chatbmatt.  Do  they  occupy  97  per  cent  of  the  markett 
Mr.  Ghass.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  market  to-day.^  , 


Yours,  truly, 


Fbed  Bzffas. 


HORSESHOE  CALKS. 
[Paragraph  108.] 


WEONEsnAT,  November  £5,  1908. 
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'  The  Chauucan.  And  you  want  ft  tariff  so  that  70a  can  get  your 
calks  inf 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  calks  are  beinff  used.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything 
additional  in  the  way  of  a  tariff,  we  might  say,  nor  do  we  ask  for 
the  maintenance  of  anything  in  particular  at  the  present  time. 
When  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law  these  goods  were  so  little  known 
in  this  country,  Uiere  were  so  few  of  them  manufactured,  that  they 
were  not  dassified,  and  until  within  a  year  or  two  there  has  berai  no 
import  whatever. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  say  you  do  not  ask  for  any  duty  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  we  do  ask  for  a  duty,  but  what  I  say  is  that 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  particular  duty  levied  upon  these  calks; 
and  we  come  before  you  gentlemen  here  with  a  new  proposition,  a^^k- 
in^  only  for  sufficient  protection  to  offset  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  imported  calks  and  the  price  of  our  domestic  calks,  which  I 
will  take  up  in  just  a  moment,  showing  you  the  exact  valuation  of 
those  which  are  imported. 

The  Chairuak.  What  duty  do  they  collect  on  them  now! 

A&.  Chasb.  Forty-five  per  cent  They  come  in  under  ^e  basket 
clause,  or  last  clause  in  schedule  C. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  though  these  things  were  made  by 
machinery.    Is  not  that  enough? 

Mr.  Chasc.  They  are  made  by  machinery;  certainly  they  are. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  not  that  enough  t 

Mr.  Chase.  Forty-five  per  centi 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  and  show  why  it  is  not. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  the  competition  between  you  and  these  old- 
fashioned  calks? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.  Wherever  we  get  our  calks  introduced  they  stay; 
that  is  for  the  reason  that  after  a  horse  is  shod  with  a  set  of  what 
ar«  known  as  "  never-slip  "  shoes,  the  man  can  screw  in  his  own  calks 
in  his  barn,  taking  out  the  worn  set  and  saving  the  time  that  for- 
merly was  employed  in  going  to  a  blacksmith  shop  on  icy  mornings 
and  waiting  around  hali  a  day  or  moi'e. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  not  introduce  them? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  introducing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  self -introductory,  if  that  is  the 
case? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  simple  reason  why  they 
are  not  self-introductory.  All  of  this  product  is  handled  through 
horseshoers;  and  horsesnoers,  in  the  first  place,  are  very  much  preju- 
diced against  the  use  of  detachable  calks.  Consequ^tly  they  are 
slow  in  reaching  the  hands  of  horse  owners. 

These  calks  whidi  are  imported  into  this  country  come  into  the 
port  of  New  York  under  a  valuation  of  $5.37  a  thousand  for  the 
average  size  of  calk,  which  is  a  half-inch  calk.  That  meitns  that 
they  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty,  practically  $2.50  a  thousand.  They  are 
offered  to  the  horseshoers  of  the  United  States  to-day  at  $15  a 
thousand.  Our  prices  are  $26  a  thousand,  which  amounts  to  $11  a 
thousand  more.  That  price  of  ours  of  $26  a  thousand  includes  the 
jobbtf's  commission  01  25  per  cent,  out  of  which  he  pays  all  his 
expenses,  and  the  manu&wturer'a  profit  of  from  12  to  l6  per  cent, 
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which  is  not  an  unreasonable  manufacturing  profit  Those  imported 
calks  already  pay  a  duty  of  about  $2.50  a  thousand;  and  with  that 
duty  and  with  the  profit  thev  are  offered  to  the  domestic  hor» 
fihoers  at  $11  a  thousand  less  tnan  our  own  product 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  imported  calks  made  the  same  as  yoors 
are — the  same  shape? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  same  shape.  They  come  with 
square  and  round  shoulders,  just  as  ours  do.  In  fact,  samples  of  ours 
were  taken  over  from  this  country;  when  we  had  secured  a  sufficient 
market  to  make  it  worth  while  our  samples  were  taken  over  to  G&- 
muiy,  and  their  manufacturers  raideavored  to  duplicate  them.  That 
business  started  last  year,  and  this  year  is  practically  the  first  time 
that  they  have  been  offered  in  this  market  at  those  prices. 

The  c5hairman.  How  much  was  imported  last  year,  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Chase.  A  very  small  amount  last  year;  alt>out  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before! 

Mr.  Chase.  None. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  principal  ccmipetitor  n  the  old- 
fashioned  calk? 

Mr.  CHAm.  We  do  not  call  that  a  competitor.  We  are  trying  to 
develop  the  business  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  doing  it  The 
business  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  you  should  give  every 
blacksmith  in  the  United  States  two  or  three  dozen  of  these  things — 
make  him  a  present  of  them — would  not  that  put  an  end  to  the  old- 
feshioned  calK  that  is  keeping  you  out  of  the  market  now! 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Chase.  Because,  as  I  say,  the  horseshoer  naturally  has  a  pre- 
judice against  this  product,  for  the  reason  that  it  keeps  the  horse 
owner  away  from  his  shop  after  he  once  gets  shod  with  the  "  never- 
slip  "  shoes.  That  was  a  very  real  thing  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  very  strong  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  get  up  a  circular  iUusteating  these 
things  and  send  it  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  way  you  would  soon  run  the  other  fellow  dear 
out  of  business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Whom  do  you  refer  to  as  "  the  other  fellow?" 

Mr.  Clark.  The  manufacturer  of  the  old-fashioned  calk.  This 
thin^  is  evidently  a  good  thing  as  far  south  as  the  south  line  of  Mis- 
souri, about  where  uie  snow  quits. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  through  the  snow  belt  of  the  United  States  we 
expect  eventually  to  run  the  old-fashioned  calk  out  of  business  in  the 
winter  time  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  now  use  a  steel-center  de- 
tachable calk.  In  the  cities  the  calks  are  not  so  generally  used,  for  the 
reason  that  on  the  hard  pavements  there  is  very  little  surface  which 
a  calk  can  penetrate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  advertise  the  old-fashioned  ware  out, 
get  yourself  a  patent,  and  shut  the  foreigner  out? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  can  not  get  a  patent,  for  the  reascm  that  for  a 
great  many  vears  schemers  and  dreamers  were  talking  of  this  tiling, 
and  patented  the  article;  and  while  those  patents  ran  <h^  long  ago,  it 
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has  only  been  within  from  mx  to  t^  yean  that  the  thins  has  been 

developed  to  where  it  is  a  commerciai  proposition.  At  ue  present 
time  mere  are  four  different  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
having  an  invested  capital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars, 
and  employing  about  four  hundred  hands.  Their  annual  product  is 
from  about  one  million  dollars  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  product  all  goes  out  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  eox 
weeks,  all  at  once,  just  about  this  time  of  the  year;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  we  have  to  buy  our  raw  mat^al  and  manu- 
fttcture  the  jgoods  and  hold  than  on  hand  and  send  them  oat  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  much  are  these  goods  worth  per  pound  V 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  worth  50  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ceuibman.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  while  they  were  held  dutiable 
by  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers,  under  paragraph  9S,  as  "  manu- 
factures of  steel  not  c^erwise  provided  for,"  the  importers  claimed 
that  they  came  in  under  (wragraph  135,  providing  for  "  steel  in  all 
forms  or  shapes  not  specially  provided  lor,"  where  the  duty  is  1.1 
cents  a  pound,  or  about  that— less  than  that,  in  fact — according  to 
the  value? 

Mr.  Chase.  But  that  claim  did  not  prevail;  did  it? 
The  Chaikhan.  Or  rather,  4.7  per  pound.  That  is  what  the  im- 
porters claim;  is  it  notf 
Mr.  Chasb.  Tcsl 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  that  matter  is  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Chask.  I  think  not.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as  I 
recall,  rassed  upon  

The  CHAHtHAK.  Has  not  the  matter  been  appealed  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  Chase.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  may  not  have  the  neoesBary 
information ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  eight  of  them  cost! 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  appeal  pending  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  eight  of  them  cost— enou^  to  go 
on  a  horse? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  use  sixteen  on  a  horse — four  to  a  dioe.  The 
price  charged  by  m&  horseshoer  is  from  4  to  5  cents  apiece,  depending 
upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  thev  are  soM. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  case  of  the  old-fashioned  Kind,  only  three  were 
used  to  a  shoe,  were  they  not! 

Mr.  Chase.  The  old-fashioned  calhs?  Yes — ^two  heel  calks  and 
one  toe  calk. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  at  the  heel  and  one  at  the  toe  I 

Mr.  Chasb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  will  a  set  of  these  things  last? 
Mr.  Chabb.  The  avwage  life  of  a  set  of  these  calks  is  about  four 
days. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  four  days? 

Mr.  Chase.  About  four  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  only  last  four  days  t 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  the  average  life  of  them.  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  hi^waya.  If  there  is  plenty  of  snow 
on  tnn  ground,  they  last  weeks.  Frozen  ground,  however,  acts  as  an 
abrasiTe. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  average  life  of  the  old-fashioned  calk  was 
how  much} 

Mr.  Ghabb.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no  average  life  that  ever 

was  computed. 

The  Chairman.  They  lasted  forever,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  CiiAflB.  No;  they  hud  to  be  sharpened  again  and  again  and 
again,  taking  the  shoes  oS.  They  remained  sharp  no  longv  than 
ours. 

The  Cbairhan.  What  is  tiie  matter  with  thm  things?  Do  they 
unscrew  and  come  out? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  unscrew ;  certainly ;  but  they  never  drop  out  when 
in  use.  When  worn-out,  they  are  removed  by  unscrewing,  and  new 
ones  are  screwed  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  ones.   I  gtiess  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  them. 

Mr.  Chase.  There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
particular  attention.  The  granting  of  our  request  will  in  no  way  

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  which  it  seems  to  me 
ought  to  settle  this  whole  business.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  man  or  a 
farmer  on  earth  that  is  a  big  enough  fool  to  buy  these  things  when 
he  has  to  change  them  every  fourth  day  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  probably  between  forty  and  fifty  millions 
of  them  sold  in  this  country  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  have  them  if  you  gave  them  away. 

Mr.  Chase.  They  go  all  over  the  country,  f  rdm  one  portion  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

Now,  gentlemen  the  granting  of  our  request,  which  is  that  we  have 
at  least  $10  a  thousand  duty,  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  All  that  we  want  is  to  have  the  present  (x>nditu)ns 
maintained,  so  that  we  can  maintain  our  present  prices,  which  are 
substantially  $2C  a  thousand.  These  calks  are  sold  to  the  horse  owner 
in  boxes  of  fifty  or  in  sets  of  sixteen.  The  price  usually  includes  the 
services  performed  by  the  horseshoer  at  the  time  they  are  sold;  and 
the  tariff  on  each  calk  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  not  in  any  way 
^gure  in  die  ultimate  price. 

For  in.stance,  these  calks  that  are  now  being  sold  at  $15  a  thousand 
to  the  horseshoer  are  sold  to  the  horse  ow^ner  at  identically  the  same 
price  as  the  calks  which  we  put  out  at  $26  a  thousand.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  life  and  death  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
Gprman  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understand,  you  are  going  to  file  a  brief  showing 
that  the  duty  you  ask  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture  between  Germany  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chase.  Exactly ;  it  is  not  quite  so  much.  We  prefer  to  have 
competition  here,  if  we  can  get  it,  in  order  to  develop  the  business. 
We  need  it  There  should  50  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States  sliod  with  these  calks. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  filed  a  brief? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  will  prepare  and  file  a  brief. 

The  Chaikman.  You  want  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
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WABBEH  S.  CEASE,  0£H£BAL  KANAOER  07  THE  STEBLIira 
KAHUFACTUBIHO  COXPAHT,  OF  HABTFOBD,  COffH.,  TILES  S0P- 
PT.ieirgWTAT.  BBIEf  OH  H0X8ESH0E  CALKS. 

Habtfobo,  Conn.,  December  S,  I90S, 
Ways  and  Means  Cohhtftee, 

Houae  of  BepresentaUves,  Washington^  D.  0, 

Gsntlbmbh:  I  have  just  received  copy  of  the  tariff  hearings  at 
the  evening  session  of  Wednesday,  November  25,  at  which  time  I 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  detachable  calk  manufacturerf>  of  the 
country,  to  ask  for  the  imposition  of  a  specific  duty  upon  our  prod- 
uct sufficient  to  nearly  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
imported  calks  and  the  cost  of  the  domestic. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  several  questions  were  asked  which  I 
did  not  take  seriously  because  I  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  they 
were  seriously  asked,  and  I  now  wish  to  make  dear  several  things 
connected  with  the  use  of  detachable  calks. 

The  fact  that  we  are  in  business,  employing  a  greiit  many  hands, 
and  turning  out  a  product  worth  over  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
seemed  to  me  to  establish  the  fact  that  we  were  produoiiig  something 
of  importance  to  commerce  and  of  utility  to  the  consunter. 

The  utility  of  detadiable  calks,  or  their  continued  use,  is  not  prob- 
lematicaL  in  Europe  they  have  oeen  used  ixom  fifty  to  eighty  3-ears. 

The  type  thM«  is,  of  course,  different,  owing  to  the  hivt  (hat  the 
roads  are  nearly  all  hard,  and  a  self-sharpening  calk  is  not  required; 
but  a  detadiable  calk  of  all  steel  is  and  has  been  used  there  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  steel  center 
calks  are  now  being  made  and  used  in  this  country.  The  European 
cavalry,  and  particularly  the  Russian  and  German  cavalry,  are 
always  shod  with  detachable  calks,  and  I  think  that  the  calks  hove 
been  more  or  less  used  in  this  country  as  well.  We  have  not  &old 
any  to  the  Govemnwnt,  but  tiie  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company, 
who  has  prepared  Uie  brief  to  be  filed,  has,  I  understand,  made 
sales  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  the  army. 

A  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  these  calks  is  that  a  horso  can 
always  be  kept  sharp  shod.  The  old-fashioned  calks  are  oblong 
pieces  of  heavy  steel,  whidi  have  to  be  heated  to  a  forging  heat  in  a 
nors^hoer^s  shop  and  then  hammered  down  to  a  sharp  edge.  Such 
a  [Ediarp-shod  horse  under  ordinary  conditions  of  icy  going  and  frozen 
ground  would  not  remain  really  sharp  more  than  a  day,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  the  effect  of  the  sharpening  of  the  horse  would  be 
largely  gone.  Under  such  conditions  the  horse  owner  would  permit 
his  horse  to  continue  dull  until  icy  conditions  again  made  it  necessary 
to  sharpen  the  shoes.  At  such  times  horseshoers*  shops  would  l>e 
filled  with  horses  of  other  owners,  and  it  was  a  common  experience  in 
all  parts  of  tiie  country  that  when  sharp  shoeing  was  most  needed 
it  would  take  anywhere  from  two  hours  to  half  a  day  to  get  the  work 
done.  Even  if  attention  could  be  given  immediately  considerable 
time  would  elapse  in  doing  the  work.  I'he  shoes  would  have  to  be 
r^oved  from  tne  feet  of  the  horse,  heated  in  a  blacksmith's  forge  to  a 
ffH'ging  heat,  then  hammered  to  the  necessary  sharpness,  then  neated 
again  for  hardening,  and  finally  nailed  again  upon  the  feet  of  the 
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borse.  "Witt,  tilie  modvn  detachable  calks  after  a  set  of  fllioes  witii 
the  neceeBaiT  tapped  holes  has  been  placed  upon  the  horse  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  no  further  attention  nom  the  horseshoer  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  horse  shod.  The  calks  always  wear 
sharp,  as  the  exterior  wears  away  first,  before  the  hard  center — and 
when  one  set  has  been  worn  down,  the  calks  can  be  instantly  removed 
by  (he  use  of  a  wrendi,  and  a  new  set  can  be  quickly  screwed  in. 

One  set  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  these  calks  will  last  all  winter,  and 
sometimes  for  two  seasons. 

In  giving  the  average  life  of  these  detachable  calks  as  four  days 
I  did  not  go  into  detaSs,  because  I  turned  from  one  question  to  an- 
other. If  these  calks  were  vom  in  the  summer  time  uptm  bare,  un- 
frozen ground  they  would  last  a  great  deal  longer.  For  instance,  I 
had  a  set  tested  during  the  month  of  May  in  this  year.  They  were 
used  every  day,  and  they  lasted  during  the  entire  month  and  were 
stiU  sharp  then.  In  the  winter  time,  ii  the  ground  is  covered  with 
soft  snow,  they  will,  of  course,  wear  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of 
course  they  are  most  needed  when  there  is  ice  upon  the  nwind,  and 
under  sudi  oonditicms  there  is  usually  as  much  bare  ground  as  there  is 
ice — in  other  words,  the  ice  is  in  spotsL  When  the  ground  is  frozen, 
it  is  like  adamant,  and  tJie  effect  upcm  the  calks  to  use  than  upon 
frozen  ground  is  practically  the  same  as  putting  them  against  a  wneel 
of  emery  or  corundum.  In  portions  of  the  country  where  the  soil  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  silt  the  life,  even  during  such  conditions, 
would  of  course  be  longer.  If  the  ground  is  entirely  bare  and  frozen, 
a  set  of  these  calks  pn^bly  would  not  last  over  two  days,  and  old- 
fashioned  calks  would  not  remain  sharp  for  so  long  a  time. 

hi  comparing  these  calks  with  the  old-fashioned  kind,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  bearing  surface  of  one  of  these  calks  is  not  over  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  ^ring  surface  of  the  old-fashioned,  big, 
clumsy  bars,  which  were  called  calks." 

These  calks  occupy  very  little  space,  and  the  wearing  surface, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  small  core  in  the  center,  is  still  smaller,  as  it 
necessarily  has  to  be  in  order  that  the  exterior  may  be  soft,  so  as  to 
wear  away  more  rapidly  than  the  center. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  sharp  with 
detachable  calks  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  keeping  one  sharp  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  ooet  is  a 
little  higher. 

Wherever  these  calks  hare  been  introduced  they  have  come  to  stay, 


portant  part  of  the  wmter  busmess  of  heavy  hardware  or  iron  job- 
bers, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  these  calks  is  only 
about  3  per  cent  of  a  total  possible  consumption.  In  Burope,  where 
it  is  supposed  that  something  like  500,000,000  calks  a  year  are  used, 
it  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  horses  are  shod  with  de- 
tachable calks. 

Again  let  me  say  that  the  detachable  calks  which  they  use  there 
upon  their  hard  roads  are  not  the  type  which  we  use  here,  and  that 
our  detachable  calk  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  die  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  countxy.  They  were  never  made  in  Burope  until 
last  year. 


owners.   They  form  an  im- 
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Jn  reading  ovot  my  atatement  I  have  noticed  p«rticularly  a  ques- 
tion bv  the  chairman,  which  reads  as  follows :  ^  What  is  the  matter 
with  these  thinss  ?  Do  they  unscrew  and  come  out  t "  My  answer 
to  that  was:  "They  unscrew.  Certainly."  The  chairman  then 
stated  that  they  were  not  an  improTement  on  the  old-fashioned  one. 
It  is  apparent  to  me  now  that  in  asking  this  question  he  desired  to 
know  wnether  the  calks  unserew  while  me^  are  in  use  and  fall  from 
the  shoe.  I  thou^t  at  the  time  ,  that  he  referred  to  the  manner  in 
which  thev  are  placed  in  the  shoe  and  removed.  They  do  not  un- 
screw while  they  are  in  use  and  fall  out  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  become  tighter.  The  threads  are  all  made  with  a  taper, 
so  that  they  are  perfectiy  tight  when  inserted.  Each  succeeding  calk 
is  screwed  in  a  slight  distance  further  than  the  preceding  one,  and  in 
this  way  &11  looseness  is  prevented. 

If  there  is  a  member  or  the  committee  who  has  ever  used  these-calks. 
then  he  will  understand  what  they  are  and  know  their  value.  If 
there  is  not,  then  it  dwuld  be  very  easv  to  eet  this  information  fnxn 
someone  who  does  use  the  calks — if  such  inrormation  is  desired. 

It  is  true  that  the  horseshoers  have  always  been  prejudiced  against 
the  use  of  these  calte,  and  the  ground  of  their  pi«judice  has  not  been 
concealed.  In  fact,  it  has  often  been  printed  in  efforts  to  prevent  the 
handling  of  these  calks  bv  shoers.  It  is  feared  that  the  advantages  in 
die  use  of  these  detachable  calks  will  seriously  interfere  and  do  awaj 
with  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  horseshoers.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  true,  ana  we  have  been  meeting  this  prejudice  for  some  time, 
showing  that  the  horseshoer  is  the  natural  handler  of  these  goods, 
and  that  the  profit  in  handling  them  goes  to  him  instead  of  to  a  mer- 
chant of  some  other  kind.  This  prejudice  is  now  passing  away. 

This  letter  is  quite  lengthy,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  called  for  by 
apparent  misappreliensions.  The  situation  is  ouite  serious  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturers.  We  need  a  auty  of  at  least  $10  a 
thousand  if  we  are  to  continue  in  business.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
true  that  calks  had  not  been  used  to  advantage,  then  no  <»le  could  have 
any  objection  to  agreeing  to  such  a  tariff  as  we  ask,  but  our  claim  is 
that  the  business  is  a  large  and  important  one,  and  that  the  product 
is  of  great  value  to  horse  owners^  but  that^  at  the  same  time,  the 
granting  of  our  request  will  not  mjure  or  increase  the  retail  price 
to  the  consumer  of  these  goods. 

There  is  one  more  question  which  has  not  been  asked,  but  which  I 
will  answer.  When  there  is  neither  snow  nor  ice  upon  the  ground 
the  odlcs  can  be  removed  from  the  shoes  and  the  holes  can  be  filled 
with  screw  plugs,  which  will  not  wear;  so  in  this  way  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  use  of  the  calks  during  an  entire  winter,  ev«i  if 
the  horse  has  been  shod  with  shoes  that  have  been  drilled  and  tapped. 

If  any  more  information  is  desired,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Warren  D.  Chase, 

Oeneral  Manager, 
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THE  H-GAIK  COXFAHT,  H£W  YOEK  CITT,  ASKS  FOB  LOWER  BATE 
OF  BUTT  OH  HOBSESHOE  CALE& 

Nkw  Tobk  Cctt,  Deeemher  11, 1908. 

GOHMITTEB  ON  WaYS.  AND  MeaNB, 

Waahingtcny  Z),  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  en^ged  in  the  importation  of  horseshoe  calks, 
for  which  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and 
which  have  been  assessed  with  duty  under  the  general  provision  for 
manufactures  of  metal  in  paragraph  198,  Sdie^ile  C,  at  the  rate  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  jy^oiir  committee  certain  statements  of  fact  and  reasons  which  we 
believe  will  convince  you  that  these  articles  are  entitled  to  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  that  tmder  which  they  are  at  present  asse^ed. 

On  Wednesdayj  November  26,  1908,  lir.  Warren  R.  Chase,  r^re- 
senting  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Cobn^ 
appeared  before  your  committee  and  made  application  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  dut^  covering  these  goods  in  the  tariff  act  now 
in  the  course  of  preparation.  There  are  certain  statranents  made  by 
!Mr.  Chase  to  which  we  wish  to  take  exception,  as  we  deem  them  in- 
accurate, to  say  the  least. 

On  that  date  Mr.  Chase  is  reported  as  saying  that — 

At  the  present  ttme  there  are  four  different  manutactiirers  In  the  TTnited 
States,  having  sn  Invested  capital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
aud  employing  about  400  bands.  Their  annual  product  Is  from  atwnt  $1,000,000 
to  $1.2()0.00a 

We  have  ascertained  from  reliable  sources  that  the  capital  invested 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.; 
the  Williams  Drop  Forging  Company,  of  Scranton,  Pa.;  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  American 
Calk  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  concerns  manufacture  prac- 
tically all  of  the  horseshoe  calks  produced  in  this  country,  is  not  more 
than  $350j000  in  the  aggregate,  and  their  total  output,  based  upon  the 
selling  price  to  the  jobbers,  is  not  more  than  $500,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chase  has  stated  that  his  selling  price  is  $26  per  thousand, 
whereas  we  know  positively  that  he  has  sold  during  flie  years  of  1007 
and  190R  all  his  product  to  the  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the 
basis  of  from  $11  to  $13.50  per  thousand  tor  the  half-inch  calks,  which 
are  the  average  size  of  calk  and  are  the  size  to  which  he  refers 
throughout  his  argument.  He  states  that  during  the  last  year  (pre- 
sumably 1907)  there  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value  imported.  For  the  further  information  of  the  committee 
we  desire  to  state  that  within  the  past  three  years  horseshoe  calks  of 
the  value  of  $52,000  have  boen  imported,  as  follows:  Maldonado  & 
Co.,  H-Calk  Company,  and  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Company,  $43,000; 
Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  $7,500,  and  others  less  than 
$1,500.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $S.O0O  have  been  exported  to 
Canada,  and  there  are  $6,000  worth  still  in  bonded  warehouse,  leaving 
a  balance  of,  say,  $38,000  foreign  product  consumed  in  this  countxy. 

The  witness  takes  no  account  oi  the  fact  that  of  all  the  importa* 
tions  only  23  per  cent  are  what  are  known  as  "  steel-center"  calks,  which 
are  the  same  design  as  those  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  balance,  nam^y,  77  per  cent,  of  the  importation^^jt^^^^  are 
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known  as  "  H  "  calks,  so  called  because  the  sharpened  end  which  pre- 
vents the  horse  from  slipping  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H,  and  which 
have  never  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
said  to  come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product. 

The  first  steel-center  calks  were  imported  in  1907  and  were  made 
especially  for  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  according  to 
samples  furnished  bv  them,  and  they  agreed  to  purchase  1,000,000 
calks  in  1907  and  2,000,000  calks  in  1908  at  a  duty-paid  price  landed 
in  New  York  of  $11.50  per  thousand,  and  these  are  the  calks  which 
the  witness  refers  to  on  page  1971  as  being  offered  at  $15  per  thou- 
sand throu£^out  the  country.  The  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company 
rejected  these  calks  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  accord  with  the 
specifications,  to  wit,  to  be  in  every  way  up  to  the  quality  of  the 
sample  of  domestic  calks  submitted  to  the  German  manufacturers 
when  the  order  was  placed^  and  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  from 
their  refusal  to  accept  delivery  than  that  they  could  manufacture  the 
same  in  this  country  of  an  equal  quality  at  considerably  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  dut^-paid  price  of  $11.50  per  thousand. 

The  horseshoe-calk  business  in  this  country  is  practically  controlled 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  wno  produce  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  domestic  proauct  and  who  actually  fix  the 
selling  price  to  jobbers  and  consumers,  and  who,  we  understand,  are 
now  negotiating  with  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  to  take 
over  their  business. 

The  consumption  of  the  imported  article  during  the  past  three 
years,  outside  of  those  exported  to  Canada,  has  been  approximately 
three  million  calks,  and  if  this  be  compared  with  the  conKumption 
reported  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  of  forty  to  fifty 
million  calks  per  annum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  domestic  interests 
already  control  98  (Jer  cent  of  the  market  in  this  country  for  this 
merchandise.  If  we  take  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chase,  that  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  imported  last  year,  and 
figuring  on  the  one-half-inch  calk  at  a  value  of,  say,  $11.50  per  thou- 
sand, which  would  be  equivalent  to  two  million  calks,  and  take  also 
his  statement  that  forty  to  fifty  millions  are  sold  in  this  country  annu- 
ally, it  will  be  seen  that  from  his  own  figures  the  domestic  interests 
have  control  of  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  this 
country. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  COUPENSATORT  DUTIES. 

Mr.  Chase  states  that  the  one-half -inch  calks  are  imporled  at  a 
valuation  of  $5.37  per  thousand,  which  is  substantially  correct  for 
the  steel-center  calks,  whereas  the  H  calk  is  invoiced  at  $0.71  per 
thousand.  If  we  add  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  8  per 
cent  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  the  landed  cost  is, 
say,  $8.22  per  thousand  for  the  steel-center  calks  and  $10.27  for  the 
H  calks,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we  believe  this  to 
be  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  in  this  country  of  a  like 
article  unless  there  is  wasteful  extravagance  in  the  administration  of 
the  mill  producing  such  coo<l.s,  for  the  reason  that  this  product  is 
turned  out  entirely  by  machine  work ;  and  we  think  the  time  has  fjone 
by  when  it  can  be  said  that  skilled  Ainerican  workmen  operating  such 
machines  can  not  produce  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time  than  the 
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foreigners  who  manufacture  the  imported  article,  and  we  insist  that 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  slight  difference  in  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials is  more  than  covered  by  the  additional  cost  of  duty  and 
expenses  of  shipping  to  this  country. 

it  is  further  urg^  that  in  view  of  the  representations  heretofore 
made  to  tout  committee,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  rates  of 
dutv  on  tne  materials  which  enter  into  the  manu&cture  of  these  goods 
will  be  materially  lowered,  and  it  is  therefore  submitted  that  with 
the  additional  benefit  accruing  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  because 
of  the  lessened  cost  of  his  materials,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  added  that  if  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's cost  of  production  seems  comparatively  high,  it  is  due  to  the 
very  small  quantity  produced  by  them  in  1907  and  1908,  say,  one  and 
one-half  million  calks,  valued  at  not  more  than  $20^000,  whereas  a 
plant  valued  at  $10^000  is  capable  of  turning  out  five  to  six  million 
calks  per  annum,  which  valued  on  the  same  basis,  would  be,  say, 
$75,000.  The  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  is  rolled 
steel  bars,  which  are  worth  about  1  cent  per  pound  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Germany,  which  is  equivaloit  approximately  to  $1  per 
thousand  for  half-inch  steel  center  calks,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Gennany  for  the  same  article  is  2.12  marks,  equivalent  to  50  cents  per 
thousand,  whidi  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  of  $5.37, 
and  with  a  mill  running  at  full  capacity  there  is  no  qu^ion  but  that 
they  can  be  manufactured  within  10  to  15  per  cent  difference  in  the 
labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 

SUa<ffiSTED  CHANOBB  IN  LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  Chase  also  requests  that  you  ^nt  theih  a  duty  of  $10  per 
thousand,  and  states  that  it  will  not  m  any  wa^  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer  for  the  reason  that  all  they  want  is  to  maintain  their 
present  prices,  namely,  $26  per  thousand. 

We  must  refrain  from  too  extended  comment  upon  such  a  request, 
for  it  seems  clear  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  have  a  protective  duty  of  $10  pier  thousand  on  an  artide 
landed  in  New  York  at  $5.37  per  thousand,  exclusive  of  duty,  or 
equivalent  to  almost  200  per  cent  ad  valorem,  such  a  manufac- 
turer does  not  deserve  any  consideration.  It  may  further  be  noted 
that  these  calks  are  made  in  different  sizes,  and  that  the  levying  of  the 
saine  amount  of  dut^y  on  all  calks  regardless  of  size  and  cost  would 
be  inequitable,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  tiie  duty  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  so  many  cents  per  pound. 

We  earnestly  advocate  specific  duties  wherever  your  committee  feels 
justified  in  granting  them,  for  the  reason  that  ad  valorem  duties  are 
the  source  of  constant  litigation,  and  importers  and  government 
officials  alike  are  harassed  continually  by  sudi  concerns  as  the  Never- 
slip  Manufacturing  Company,  who  were  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  agitation  as  to  the  values  within  the  past  two  years,  and  which 
litigation  has  finally  terminated  in  having  the  invoice  values  of  our 
goods  sustained.  With  85  per  cent  of  the  consumption  produced  by 
one  concern  in  this  country,  and  the  next  largest  domestic  conipetitor 
affiliated  with  this  manufacturer,  the  only  check  on  heavy  adr^ances 
in  price  to  the  consumer  is  foreign  compeUtion,  and  we  may  add  that 
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any  rate  of  duty  higher'  than  the  present  rate  would  be  prohibitive, 
and,  in  addition  to  placing;  a  large  tax  on  the  consumer,  would  de- 
prive the  Treasury  of  muai  need^  revenue. 

The  reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  importations  of  this  article 
heretofore  have  been  as  follows:  First,  the  selling  price  is  exceed- 
ingly high  because  of  the  necessity  of  extensive  advertisonient,  so 
that  it  will  reach  the  consumer's  attention;  second,  the  ad  valorem 
'duties  have  proven  a  serious  handicaj)  in  preventing  free  develop- 
ment of  the  business  due  to  the  agitation  as  to  values  above  referred 
to;  third,  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  applicable — namely,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem — is  greatly  in  excess  of  a  compensatory  duty. 

We  confidently  assert  that  if  your  committee  will  grant  us  a  rea- 
sonable specific  duty  that  the  farmers  and  truckmen  throuj^out  tiie 
country  can  be  educated  to  realize  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  use 
of  this  article  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  stud  or  nonslipping  device 
now  used  on  a  great  majority  of  horseshoes,  and  tliat  the  consumer 
will  benefit  by  a  lower  price  and  the  Treasury  be  enriched  by  much 
larger  revenue  while  the  consumption  is  being  gradually  developed  to 
where  it  belongs. 

An  equitable  specific  duty  would  be,  say,  2^  cents  per  pound,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  offset  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
in  Germany  and  this  country,  and  which  would  therefore  allow  both 
the  domestic  and  importing  interests  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop 
tiiis  business. 

XEW  FABAGBAPH  SUGGESTED. 

Honeshoe  calks  made  of  Iron  or  steel,  two  and  one-balf  cents  per  pound. 

If  your  committee  is  not  disposed  to  s^ificallv  enumerate  horse- 
shoe calks  in  the  new  tariff  ac^  we  submit  that  tne  foregoing  state- 
ments as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  because  of  lower 
rates  of  duty  that  may  be  granted  on  the  imported  material,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  manufactures  of  metal,  and  we  therefore  sug- 
gest tiiat  if  these  articles  are  to  be  classified  under  such  a  general 
provision  that  said  provision  should  be  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  H-Cai.k  Coufakt. 

STEBUNa  KAKXTFACTTntlNa  CO..  HABTFOBD,  CONN.,  SUBKITS 
SUPFLEICENTAL  BRIEF  BELATIVE  TO  HOBSESHOE  CALKS. 

Habtfobd,  Conn.,  January  5, 1909* 

COMMITTEE  ON  WaTB  AND  MkANS, 

Waskififfton,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  The  attention  of  Uie  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  just  been  called  by  The  Iron  Age  of  December  31,  1908,  to 
a  statement  filed  with  your  committee  by  the  H-Calk  Company  with 
reference  to  the  previous  oral  statement  of  Warren  D.  Chase,  the 
Sterling  Manufacturing  Company's  general  manager,  on  November 

25,  im. 
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This  statement  was  largely  of  a  personal  nature,  designed  as  an 
attack,  and  as  it  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  various  statements  made 
to  your  committee,  it  is  strongly  desired  and  urgently  requested  that 
this  additional  statement  or  brief  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file  by 
your  committee,  in  order  that  all  the  facts  may  be  before  you  in  mak- 
ing up  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  gist  of  the  statement  of  the  H-Calk  Company  may  be  stated 
in  two  sentences: 

1.  That  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  detachable 
calks  in  this  country  and  the  annual  output  of  the  manufiacturers 
are  smaller  than  was  stated  by  the  Stwling  Manufacturing  Gcnn- 
pnny. 

2.  That  the  statement  of  selling  prices  upon  American  mana£io- 
tured  calks  was  untrue. 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be  notedj  by  reference  to  the  oral  testi- 
mony 01  Mr.  ChasCj  which  appears  in  the  report  of  tariff  hearing 
for  the  evening  session  of  Weanesday,  Noveniber  25,  1908,  that  this 
appearance  was  not  for  his  own  company  alone,  but  for  all  the 
American  manufacturers  of  detachable  calks,  and  that  he  spoke  for 
them  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  his  own  company. 

His  original  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  on  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  detachable  calks  in  this  country  was  $1,000,000. 
There  are  no  compiled  statistics  showing  definitely  what  has  been 
invested,  but  this  estimate  was  later  revised  to  about  $1,250,000, 
which  is  the  estimate  of  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Onnpany, 
tiie  largest  producer  of  detachable  calks.  They  state  that  they  have 
substantially  $1,000,000  invested  in  their  own  business,  and  this 
would  leave  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  be  divided  among  those 
interested  in  the  other  three  brands  of  detachable  calks  on  the  market 

The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  domestic  detachable  calks  is 
based  uijon  the  selling  prices  to  horseshoers,  which  was  the  basis  em- 
ployed throughout  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  CJompany  iu  its 
statements  to  the  committee.  Using  these  values  as  a  basis,  as  all 
manufacturers  do  in  figurinj^  their  costs  uid  discounts  to  jobbers,  the 
value  of  the  annual  output  is  as  stated,  whereas  the  value  given  by 
the  H-Calk  Company,  based  upon  the  selling  prices  to  jobbers,  is 
vorv  much  too  low.  ^if  the  estimate  of  the  total  output  as  between 
40,000,000  and  ri(),00(),0()0  is  correct.^ 

But  the  most  important  charge  is  in  connection  with  the  American 
selling  pi  ices.  The  essence  of  this  charge  in  the  H-Calk  Company^ 
statement  reads  as  follows : 

We  know  positively  that  he  (Mr.  Chase)  baa  sold  daring  the  years  1907-8 
all  his  pi'oductlOD  to  the  H.  A  Rowe  Calk  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  H.  A 
Bowe  Cnlk  Conipouy,  of  Hartford,  Coiiii.,  od  the  basis  of  from  $11  to  $13J!0  per 
thousniid  for  the  one-balf  Inch  calks,  which  are  the  average  size  of  calks. 

The  H.  &  Rowe  Company  referred  to  is  simply  a  selling  organiza- 
tion, which  markets  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company's  product 
for  it  by  the  same  methods  that  the  other  manufacturers  in  this 
country  use  in  marketing  their  own  products.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  manufacturers,  they  divide  their  manufacturing  and  sdling  ex- 
penses into  different  ledger  accounts  upon  the  same  boo^  In  the 
case  of  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  the  marketing  is  done 
by  a  separate  corporation,  with  a  separate  set  of  books,  and  the  calks 
are  invoiced  to  this  separate  corporation  at  $18.60  a  tJwHMmlfor  the 
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average  size  of  calk — ^namely,  liie  one-half  inch.  This  selling  company 
has  no  plant  of  its  own;  its  offioe  is  in  the  office  of  the  Sterling  Manu- 
facturing Company^  and  the  mar^n  of  $6  between  $13.50  and  its 
quoted  prices  to  the  lobbers,  $19.60,  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  clmrges 
incident  to  the  marketing  of  the  goods.  There  has  never  been  a  cent 
of  profit  made  by  this  seUing  company,  and  for  all  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  other  manufa^urers  and  other  selling  prices  file  two 
should  be  considered  as  a  unit. 

Moreover,  the  prices  referred  to  in  Mr.  Chase's  oral  statement 
clearly  appear  as  the  prices  to  the  horseshoer,  and  it  is  stated  that 
such  price  of  $26  a  thousand  includes  the  jobber's  commission  of  25 
per  cent.  There  is  no  foundation  anywhere  for  any  belief  or  asser- 
tion that  the  prices  given  were  any  other  than  prices  to  horseshoers, 
and  they  were  ahs(dutely  correct  They  were  given  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  the  price  at  which  the  imported  calks  are  sold 
and  advertised  to  horseshoers,  namely,  $15  a  thousand. 

The  statement  of  the  H-Calk  Company,  however,  could  be  of  no 
value  to  the  committee  in  a  positive  way,  because  it  furnishes  no 
information  concerning  the  comparative  costs  of  the  domestic  and 
imported  calks.  The  cost  of  the  imported  one-half-inch  calks  to  the 
importer  (including  the  profit  to  the  Geiman  manufacturer)  of 
$5^7  is  not  disputed  by  the  H-Calk  Company.  These  figures  were 
sworn  to  by  the  H-Galk  Company  as  the  cost,  including  profit,  in  its 
contest  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  Kew  York,  and 
such  fibres  were  foimd  correct  by  the  board. 

Taking  this  sworn  statement  of  the  importers  as  to  foreign  cost, 
nnd  also  their  statement  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  Sterling  Manu- 
facturing Company  invoices  its  goods  to  the  sales  organization, 
$13.60,  ^ich  is  admitted,  we  have  the  following  result: 

OompanHve  eo»U  m  •hmen  &y  importen*  own  figwret. 


American  calks,  Including  profit  to  manufacturer   fl3.  CO 

German  calks,  Including  profit  to  manufacturer   K.  37 


Dlffer«)ce  In  cost  In  favor  of  German  manufacture   8. 18 

Deduct  iweaent  4S  per  ceot  du^  on  95.37  under  basket  clause  of  Sched- 
jileC   93-42 


Advantage  In  flavor  of  German  manufacturer,  even  wIUi  the  prea- 

ent  duty  paid  —  -   B.  71 

Tariff  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  Imported  and  domestic  calks  on  Im- 
porters' own  statement  {per  thousand)   8.18 


Hie  cost  of  transporting  these  calks  to  the  United  States,  we  are  in- 
formed^ is  only  about  10  cents  a  thousand,  and  therefore  is  too  small 
to  consider  for  comparative  costs. 

The  difference  in  the  (»st  is  principally  in  the  item  of  labor  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture,  and  into  the  cost  of  the  supplies  and  sundry 
materials  needed  in  the  manufacture.  The  raw-material  cost  is  not 
over  26  per  cent  of  the  total. 

While  the  calks  are  made  by  machinery,  as  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  chairman;  the  process  is  not  automatic,  as  he  perhaps 
suptKised.  The  material  is  handled  in  7  different  medianical  devices, 
ana  it  takes  one  or  more  men  to  operate  each  one. 

But  this  basis  of  comparison  i^ed  by  the  importers  is  not  a  fair 
one,  becaoae  none  of  the  expenses  of  seUing  goods,  gettiig^^^^d- 
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vertising,  development  of  new  territory,  and  general  administrative 
expenses  are  included  in  the  price  of  $13.50.  It  must  be  advanced  to 
$10.50  to  show  the  real  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  which  includes  his 
profit  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent  upon  the  selling  price. 

The  only  real  basis  of  comparison  is  between  the  selling  price — 
that  is,  to  horseshoers — l>eL':ni.«e,  then,  in  each  case  all  expenses  of 
selling,  marketing,  advertising,  and  general  administrative  expenses 
are  included  in  bom  figures.  Such  a  comparison  is: 

Comparative  priccg  in  the  United  States  of  domestic  and  German  oaik». 


Selling  prices  to  horwplioers  of  United  States  calks  $26.00 

SelllDg  prices  to  horst'slioers  in  United  States  of  GermaD  Imported  calks-  15.00 


Difference  In  favor  of  German  oianufactarer   11.00 

Add  45  Iter  cent  duty  on  |5^,  whicb  Is  Included  at  present  In  selling 
price  of  Qeraan  calks  ,  .   2.42 


Differaice  In  favor  of  German  manDfiacturer,  If  present  tariff  la 
not  considered — that  is,  on  free- trade  basis    13. 42 


Tariff  necessary  to  equalize  imported  and  domestic  calks   13.42 

B«venue  tariff  asked  for  to  put  Oermaa  and  American  manufocturers 

on  a  competitive  basis  (per  thousand)   10.00 


When  such  figures  stare  one  in  the  face  is  it  strange  that  the  domes- 
tic manufacturers  ask  for  a  sufficient  duty  after  importations  of  less 
than  two  years,  although  the  imported  calks  are  yet  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  consumption  ? 

The  effect  upon  trade  and  business  of  such  a  cutthroat  competition 
is  just  as  demoralizing  as  if  50  per  cent  of  the  calks  consumed  were 
foreign  ones,  and  with  such  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  German 
manufacturer  it  takes  no  imagination  to  see  tlie  time  when  they  will 
have  all  the  market. 

If  the  importation  had  begun  ten  years  ago,  there  would  now  be  no 
American  manufacturers  of  detachable  calks  to  appear  before  your 
committee.  The  revision  of  the  tariff  has  come  at  a  very  opportune 
time  for  them. 

Detachable  calks  other  than  the  steel-center  ones  find  very  little 
market  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  but  the  demand  for  sudi 
as  are  used  was  met  bv  the  domestic  manufacturers  until  the  importa- 
tion of  the  so-called  ''H  calks"  began,  three  years  ago.  These  were 
not  referred  to  in  the  oral  statement  made  on  behalt  of  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company  before  the  committee,  but  the  same  facU 
and  figures  substantially  apply  to  such  calks  as  well. 

Referring  to  various  other  allegations  in  the  statement  of  the 
H-Calk  Company — 

1.  The  selling  prices  of  calks  are  not  fixed  by  the  Neverslip  Manu- 
facturing Company  alone  or  in  combination,  or  by  any  other  manu- 
facturer alone  or  in  combination.  Prices  to  the  consumer,  the  horse 
owner,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  although  they  are  the 
same  upon  all  calks,  even  upon  those  sold  by  the  importers  to  the 
horsi'shoer  at  $15  a  thousand.  This  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  small 
number,  16  or  50,  sold  at  one  time  to  the  consumer. 

The  competition  between  manufacturei's  comes  in  the  sales  to  the 
jobbers,  and  it  is  a  very  live  competition,  as  any  jobber  of  iron  or 
heavy  hardware  will  amrm. 
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2.  Neither  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company  nor  anyone  else 
is  negotiating  to  take  over  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
there  never  nave  been  any  such  negotiations,  nor  any  rumors  or  re- 
ports of  any^ing  of  the  kind.  The  statement  is  entirely  gratuitous 
and  false. 

3.  Of  course  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  venomous  statement  of 
the  H-Calk  Company  was  made  in  the  hope  of  di^^crediting  this 
company,  rather  man  with  any  expectation  of  securing  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff;  but,  fortunately,  the  motive  for  the  attack  appears  in 
the  statem«it  itself,  i.  e.,  that  nbout'200,000  (icrman  calks,  which  had 
been  bought  as  part  of  several  millions  by  the  Sterling  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  order  to  prevent  demoralization  in  the  trode,  were 
rejected  by  uie  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Steslino  MANUFAcrrrRiNo  Company, 
By  Warren  D.  Chase,  General  Manager. 


THE  HEVESSUF  XAVtTFACTUEIHO  CO.,  HEW  BBUHSWIGK,  N.  T,, 
ASKS  AlOTSimHT  07  DUTIES  OV  HOBSESHOE  CAIXS. 

Xbw  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  4, 2908, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  We  ask  that  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff  you 
insert  in  paragraph  161,  or  elsewhere,  the  following  provision: 

Horseshoe  calks  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unQuIshcd,  of  Iron  or  steel, 
ta  Iron  aud  steel,  ten  dollars  per  tbouannd. 

We  have  practically  no  protection  at  the  present  time,  and  our 
business,  which  has  been  arduously  built  up,  is  thr(>atoned  with 
immediate  extinction  by  foreign  competition  tliut  has  been  unknown 
until  within  the  past  year. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Carnegie  believes  that  most  duties  on  steel 
can  be  taken  off,  but  even  he  was  careful  and  candid  enough  to  say, 
in  his  much  quoted  article,  that — 

It  mny  iirobnbiy  be  found  tbnt  there  exists  the  sninll  nminifnctnrer  of  some 
specialty  In  steel  which  still  needs  a  uicasiire  of  proti-cllon.  Tlie  n-rltor  1i(>|h.>s, 
If  such  there  be,  the  committee  will  Rive  iMitleiit  attciitlou  to  siicli  cunt's.  It 
la  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  gtviiif;  these  t(M>  much,  rtittter  than  too  little^ 
support.   Elvci'y  enterprise  of  this  kind  should  be.fostertil. 

We  think  we  come  right  within  the  lines  he  has  laid  down. 

We  are  intere.sted  in  fiie  manufacture  in  this  country  (with  works 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Catasaiiqua,  Pa.)  of  adjustable  horsc- 
.sboe  calks.  These  are  of  several  sizes,  but  the  average  und  most  usual 
size  is  the  half-inch  calk,  and  to  save  confusion  we  shall  speak  par- 
ticularly of-that,  since  the  facts  as  to  the  other  sizes  are  substantially 
the  same. 

These  adjustable  horseshoe  cnlks  have  a  center  of  hnrd  steel  with 
an  exterior  of  soft  steel,  so  that  w  hen  in  use  the  inner  pnrt  does  not 
wear  down  so  fast  as  the  outer  pnrt,  and  they  thus  keep  sharp  us  long 
as  they  are  used  on  surfaces  where  thoy  can  iienetrate  at  all.  The 
calks  are  provided  with  a  thrende<1  shii'nk  an(1  are  screwed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  horseshoe,  four  cjilks  to  the  slioe.  They  are  pflsily 
inserted  and  removed  by  the  blacksmith,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
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accidentally  unscrewing  and  falling  out.  The  old-fashioned  horse- 
shoe calk  will  wear  down  on  a  hara  surface  in  a  day,  at  least  to  los- 
ing its  sharpness,  whereas  our  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  will  last 
four  or  fire  days  under  similar  circumstances.  To  renew  the  old- 
fashi<med  calk  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  shoe,  weld  on  the  calk, 
and  replace  the  shoe,  whereas  our  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  can  be 
renewed  by  the  mere  unscrewing  of  the  stubs  of  the  worn-out  (Hies 
and  the  insertion  of  new  ones.  Thus  time  is  saved  in  horseshoeing 
operations  and  the  wear  is  longer. 

Calks  of  this  character  have  Men  made  in  this  country  for  twenty- 
five  years,  but  there  was  no  development  of  the  industry  until  about 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act.  In  1897  the  annual 
sales  were  only  about  $53,000,  while  during  the  last  season  they  have 
aggregated  al>out  $1^250,000.  There  are  four  companies  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  in  tnis  country.  There 
is  no  trust,  and  there  is  no  selling  agreement  between  these  com- 
panies, but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  keen  competition. 

As  yet  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  snow  belt  of  the 
country  are  shod  with  these  calks,  but  since  we  commenced  to  develop 
the  business  in  earnest  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  adver- 
tising and  introducing  these  calks  to  the  knowledge  of  horse  owners. 
A  Inrf^  field  awaits  the  further  development  of  the  business;  but,  as 
ali'e:u1y  stated,  a  considerable  business  has  already  been  achieved.  If 
foix>i^n  competition  is  not  checked.  American  capital  and  labor  will 
be  absolutely  deprived  of  the  undeveloped  field  and  will  absolutely 
lose  the  ground  already  conquered.  If  our  request  is  not  granted,  it 
will  simjily  mean  that  the  German  manufacturers  will  come  in  here 
and  obtain  the  benefits  of  our  energy  and  advertising. 

Hoi^cslioe  calks  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  present  tariff 
act  They  seem  to  fall  under  the  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule 
(par.  193)  at  a  duly  of  43  par  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  importers 
nave  claimed  that  they  are  dutiable  at  pound  rates  under  other  para- 
granlis  which  would  cut  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  in  half.  The  Board 
of  Appraisers  has  decided  adversely  to  tneir  claim  (T.D.  27542;G.  A.  ■ 
C412),  but  the  case  was  appealed  to  court,  which,  of  course,  may  sus- 
tain the  importers.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  horseshoe 
rulks  be  mentioned  specifically  in  the  act  The  case  above  referred 
to  covers  another  kind  of  calk  from  the  one  we  are  manufacturing, 
but  if  the  lower  rate  of  duty  should  prevail  on  those  it  would  also 
prevail  on  ours. 

No  adjustable  calks  such  as  ours  were  ever  imported,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  until  within  the  last  year.  Then  the  Germans  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  created  a  market  which  they  might  take  ad- 
vantage of.  They  sent  over  several  millions  of  calks  at  such  low 
prices  that  even  with  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  these  prices  they  could 
sdl  them  in  this  market  at  fibres  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with.  They  are  offering  these  calks  on  this  market  and 
have  sold  many  of  them  to  horseshoers  at  $15  a  thousand,  whereas 
our  price  for  the  same  calks  is  $26  a  thousand,  and  this  includes  only 
a  reasonnble  profit  to  us  and  is  a  competitive  price  between  the  four 
companies  manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  sugg^t,  therefore, 
that  a  duty  of  $10  a  thousand,  while  it  will  not  be  pr^ibitive  on  the 
foreign  calks  and  will  not  entirely  equalize  the  difference  in  selling 
price,  will  give  us  at  least  a  fighting  chance  of  retaining  command  o£ 
%e  territory  which  we  have  develo^d,  and  possi^^i^e^^^^^t 
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It  undoubtedly  costs  more  to  manufacture  these  calks  in  this  coun- 
try than  abroad.  Our  material  is  steel  wire,  which  we  bu^  from  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  This  material  en]oys  under* 
the  tariff  a  substantial  protection.  Our  ordinary  labor  is  paid  $1.75 
a  day,  and  we  ourselves  employ  400  hands.  Interest  rates  are  higlior 
in  this  country,  which  fact  has  a  substantial  bearing  on  this  case 
because  the  season  for  the  sale  of  these  goods  embraces  only  about 
five  weeks  in  winter  and  the  machinery  to  make  the  calks  has  to  lie 
idle  a  good  part  of  the  year.  We  have  also  had  to  create  our  market 
by  extensive  advertising,  and  it  does  not  seem  ri^t  that  now  the  Ger- 
mans should  come  in  and  seize  the  fruits  of  our  cultivation. 

Material  is  cheaper  in  Germany,  and,  as  is  well  known,  corre- 
sponding labor  there  would  not  be  paid  more  than  40  cents  a  day. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  of  the  foreign  cost  of 
manufacture,  but  the  ones  which  were  accepted  bv  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers in  a  recent  reappraisement  case  showed  that  the  value  of  the 
foreign  goods  was  far  below  the  price  at  which  we  can  make  them 
here  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  detail  and  improved  ma- 
cliinery. 

What  we  are  asking  is  not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  duty  as  an 
adjustmwt.of  the  duty  on  a  fair  basis  of  value,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  naming  calks  in  the  tariff  and 
putting  a  specific  duty  upon  them. 

Such  a  diity  would  not  result  in  any  increase  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, because  the  horseshoer  sells  these  calks  to  him  in  sets  of  16 
or  in  boxes  of  60,  and  he  would  sell  them  at  the  same  price  whether 
they  cost  him  a  trifle  more  or  less.  A  slight  difference  in  the  price 
per  thousand  amounts  to  little  when  divided  among  16  calks  or  50 
calks.  Even  now  the  different  sizes  which  are  sold  at  different  prices 
to  the  horseshoer  reach  the  consumer  at  identically  the  same  price. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  expecting  to  put  up  the  price  of  these  goods, 
but  only  wish  to  maintam  it  approximately  at  the  point  where  it 
is  now,  because  only  if  so  maintained  will  our  business  pay  and  our 
efforts  be  rewarded. 

There  will  be  no  loss  worth  mentioning  which  will  result  to  the 
revenue  if  our  request  is  granted,  because  these  calks  have  only  been 
imported  during  this  last  year,  and  the  duty  upon  those  imported 
would  be  only  about  $7,000.  There  were  enough  of  these,  however, 
to  demonstrate  t^at  it  was  the  opening  of  a  competition  ruinous  to  us. 

The  duty  on  calks  would  have  to  Be  $15  per  thousand  to  prohibit 
importations.  It  would  need  to  be  $11  to  merelv  equalize  the  differ- 
ences between  foreign  and  American  prices,  ona  we  believe  that  the 
importers  can  better  afford  to  lower  their  prices  than  we  can  to  lower 
ours.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  minimum  protection  needed  for 
our  purposes  is  $10  per  thousand. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  other  three  companies  manu- 
facturing these  adjustable  horseshoe  calks  in  the  United  States  join 
us  in  our  request,  to  wit,  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  Hart- 
fOTd,  Conn. ;  Williams  Calk  Company,  Scranton,  American  Calk 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  ask  the  careful  attention  of  your  committee  to  our  case 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

The  Neversltp  Manufacturing  Ca, 
Wm.  J.  McCuRDY,  Secretary, 
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IKON  UIMS  AND  WOOD  ISOLES. 

[Piiragrapbi  193  and  20S.] 

wniiAU  BBowirs  sons,  laubel  sfbikgs,  n.  J.,  intaE  lower 

BATE  OF  DUTT  FOE  IKOH  SIMS  AND  WOOD  SOLES. 

Laurkl  Sprikgs,  N.  J.,  November  14, 1908, 

Hr.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  "Washington^  D.  C. 

Deah  Sir:  As  importers  of  raw  material  for  use  in  the  make-up  of 
our  shoes  we  take  a  great  interest  in  regard  to  tariff  revision.  >iow, 
we  import  about  $1,000  worth  of  wood  soles  and  the  same  amount  in 
iron  rims,  that  are  put  on  the  edges  of  soles,  a  year. 

On  the  wood  soles  we  pay  35  per  cent  duty*  and  on  the  iron  rims 
45  per  cent.  Neither  of  tliese  goods  are  made  in  this  country,  so  you 
see  it  docs  not  protect  American  manufacturers. 

The  irons  are  not  specially  mentioned;  therefore  come  under  the 
head  of  Manufactured  iron,"  and  the  wood  soles  under  the  head  of 
"Manufactured  wood."  Hardware  is  less  duty;  so  are  horseshoes, 
and  we  think  that  If  clog  irons  were  rated  the  same  as  horseshoes, 
which  they  are  similar  to,  we  could  sell  cheaper  and  do  a  much  larger 
business. 

These  shoes  are  worn  by  miners,  tin-plnte  workers,  etc.,  and  any 
reduction  of  rate  would  be  a  benefit  to  tlie  wearers. 

If  you  will  kindly  have  clog  soles  and  clog  irons  mentioned  in  the 
new  tariff  revision,  we  think  that  a  lower  rate  could  be  procured. 

Trusting  that  same  will  have  your  attention,  and  thanking  you  for 
same,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  Willxau  Bbown'b  Sons. 


KNITTING  MACHINES. 

[Faragrapb  103.] 

TEE  TEXTILE  MACHINE  WORKS,  READING,  FA..  WISHES  HIOHEB 
RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  XNITTINa  UACHIHES. 

RsADXNQ,  Pa.,  Decemher  14,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentijimex  :  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  manu- 
factured by  us  which  does  not^  in  our  opinion,  in  the  tariff  act  of 
1897,  roooive  the  protection  that  it  is  entitled  to.  We  refer  to  knit- 
ting machines  for  mnking  "  full-fashioned "  hosiery.  We  inclose 
herewith  a  small  cut  illustrating  this  machine  and  beg  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  facts: 

Machinery  of  this  kind  is  now  dutiable,  according  to  paragraph 
193,  Schedule  C,  "Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel, 
pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and 
whether  partly  or  whoUy  manufactured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  have  been  manufacturing  machineir  of  this  class  for  the  past 
eight  years,  but  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  in  .price 
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with  imported  machines,  coming  principally  from  Germany.  This 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  our  labor  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
more  expensive  than  the  same  class  of  labor  is  in  Germany. 

The  market  value  of  these  machines  in  this  country  is  to-day  about 
$2,500,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  the  same  is  as  follows : 


Geniuuv. 

Voltod 
BtetM. 

9400 

OfiO 
100 

•coo 

200 

The  above  schedule  is  as  nearly  correct  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  this  industry,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  allows  us  to 
figure  the  costs.  We  have  a  number  of  workmen  in  our  employ  who 
formerly  worked  in  the  same  trade  in  Germany,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  which  they  command  here  varies  from  $15  to  $25  per  week, 
whereas  for  the  same  work  the  German  workman  of  the  same  effi- 
ciency receives  $6  to  $12  per  week. 

On  these  highly  complicated  machines,  composed  of  45.800  parts, 
the  cost  of  labor  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  machines,  and 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  plus  an 
adequate  profit  for  the  capital  employed. 

Tne  weight  of  these  machines  as  we  build  them  is  approximately 
8,000  pounds,  while  most  of  the  German  machines  weigh  only  6,000 
to  6,500  pounds.  The  price  at  which  these  machines  are  generally 
invoiced  by  the  German  manufacturers  is  approximately  $1,500. 
They  are  generally  shipped  to  a  representative  in  this  country  who,  in 
turn,  sells  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  The  cost  to  the 
agent  of  the  foreign  builder  is  approximately  $2,150,  or  less  than  our 
cost. 

Some  of  the  items  used  in  the  construction  of  these  machines,  such 
as  knitting-machine  needles,  have  to  be  imported  by  us,  and  the  duty 
we  have  to  pay  on  these  articles,  according  to  paragraph  165,  is  $1 
per  thousand  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  German  price  for 
these  needles  is  10  marks  per  thousand,  which  brings  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  to  65  per  cent. 

The  manufacturer  using  our  machinery  for  making  hosiery  enjoys 
at  the  present  time  a  protection  of  approximately  65  per  cent  on  his 
product,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  required  to  give  him  the  proper 
amount  of  protection.  The  proportion  that  the  cost  of  labor  bears 
to  the  market  price  of  the  finished  article  is  not  any  higher,  however, 
than  it  is  for  Uie  machines  on  which  the  hosicrv  is  made,  and  the 
difference  in  the  coat  of  production  on  account  of  higher  wages  paid 
is  just  as  much  on  our  machines  as  it  is  on  the  product  they  produce. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  in  framing  tne  new  tariff  bill  our 
case  be  given  due  consideration,  and  that  a  special  item  be  included 
in  the  metal  schedule  providing  for  a  duty  on  "  full-fashioned " 
knitting  machines  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  that  in  no  case  this 
duty  shall  be  less  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  will  be  veiy  glad  to  have  our  representative  call  upon  yoa  md 
submit  to  you  such  further  proofe  or  give  such  testimmiy  as  in  your 
judgment  may  be  desired  to  supp<nt  the  position  advocated  above. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Tbxtius  Machine  Wohks, 
By  Ferdinand  Thun, 

Secretary  imd  Treasurer. 


MACHINERY. 

[Parafrraph  193.] 

HON.  K.  WAYHE  FAREES,  It.  C,  SUBHITS  LETTER  OF  THE  BIHSSE 
KACHIHE  CO.,  HEWARK,  N.  T.,  RELATIVE  TO  HACHINERY. 

Nbwakk,  N.  J.,  December  9, 1909. 

Hon.  R.  Wayne  Pabker,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  I  urge  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance  a  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  to  25 
per  cent,  or  perha{>s  even  20  per  cent  on  machinery,  bec-ause : 

First.  The  existing  duty  is  unnecessarily  high^  and  one  of  25  par 
cent  vould  cover  our  needs  amply. 

Second.  The  45  per  cent  duty,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  oUier 
country,  has  worked  great  injury  to  our  interests  bv  provoking  retal- 
iatory duties;  and  further  injury  is  in  sight  by  additional  increaaes 
in  France  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  always  led  in  machinery  products.  In  every 
branch  of  this  industry  American  machinerr  is  the  standard  through- 
out the  world.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  that  they  mereW  empliasize 
the  rule.  Therefore,  all  we  require  is  duty  enough  to  offset  tne  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labor,  and  for  this  25  per  cent  is  ample. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  foreign  trade  may  be  estimated  by  the  ftict 
that  it  saved  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  machinery  manufacturers 
from  bankruptcy  during  the  panic  period  following  the  year  1893. 

We  could  nave  a  large  part  of  the  machinerjr  trade  of  the  world 
were  it  not  for  hostile  tariffs. 

Between  1893  and  1900  the  United  States  sold  machinery  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  to  Europe.  The  merit  of  our  product  was 
quickly  noticed  in  Germany  where  the  machine-tool  builders  at  once 
began  to  copy  our  designs  and  methods.  This  led  to  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  German  machine-tool  trade.  Germany  now  has  the  most 
energetic  machinery  houses  in  the  world,  covering  every  country  with 
their  salesmen  and  branch  offices. 

About  1901  the  German  machinery  manufacturers  petitioned  for  an 
increase  of  duties.  This  was  granted,  and  to-day  the  German  ex- 
ports of  machinery  have  grown  to  great  importance,  and  they  have 
taken  from  us  business  which  should  be  ours.  In  Canada,  whidi 
should  be  an  excellent  field  for  American  industry,  our  export  trade 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  bj[  a  retaliatory  duty, 

A  general  increase  of  foreign  tariffs  to  25  per  cent  would  destroy 
the  export  of  American  machinery  to  Europe  as  it  has  practically 
destroyed  our  Canadian  trade.  In  keeping  our  tariff  at  45  per  cent 
we  are  giving  our  commercial  opponent  the  strongest  ^^^^^[^i^' 
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ment  for  a  tariff  against  our  products.  We  can  not  consistently  sp- 
I>e&l  against  a  German  or  a  French  tariff  when  our  own  ia  about  three 
times  theirs. 

It  is  possible  that  this  proposed  reduction  may  not  please  a  very 
small  minority  (about  5  per  cent)  of  our  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
as  it  is  understood  by  those  who  have  eiven  attention  to  the  subject 
that  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  was  created,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting American  manufacturers  in  general,  but  with  the  mtention  of 
preventing  the  reimjwrtation  of  American  madiinery  by  a  very  few 
urge  companies  which,  although  they  are  seemingly  competitors,  are, 
in  fact,  banded  together  as  to  prices.  By  this  arrangement  and  by 
means  of  the  tariff  they  can  and  do  exact  a  profit  from  our  citizens  of 
about  30  per  cent  over  what  they  sell  their  goods  for  in  competition 
in  Europe.  The  tariff  prevents  tlicir  product  sold  in  Europe  from 
bdng  reimported  into  the  United  States. 

Anyone  who  will  study  carefully  and  without  prejudice  the  United 
States  customs  requirements  tor  the  reimportation  of  American  ma- 
dhinerf  will  find  the  strongest  evidence  that  this  is  so. 

I  aciTocate  strongly  a  miiximum  and  minimum  rate,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  experts  to  draw  up  a  scientifically 
made  tariff,  one  that  will  be -a  benefit  to  the  consumer  aa  well  as  the 
honest  manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Binsse  Machine  Co., 
Henbt  p.  Binsse,  PresidetU. 


HARINE  ENaiNES. 
[Paragrapli  193.) 

CK>jU>OH  S.  XOBSE,  of  OETBOIT.  high.,  ASKS  FOR  FBOTECTITE 
WSn  OH  ENaiRES  UFOBTEI)  DTTO  FHnJFPIHE  ZSIJUTSS 
FROK  OEBXAHT,  F&AVCI,  AVD  EVOLAVB. 

Fridat,  December  4,  1908. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee  

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  talk  on  the  tariff  oh  goods  going 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands? 
Mr.  Morse.  On  one  particular  line  of  goods;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  speak  a  little  louder  9 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  line? 
Mr.  Morse.  Marine  engines — gasoline  marine  engines. 
Hr.  Pou.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  your  address? 
Mr.  Morse.  Gordon  S.  Morse,  Detroit,  Alich. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Morse.  Referring  to  the  Philippine  tariff  rerision  law  of 
1905,  page  40,  section  243;  page  40,  section  207,  and  also  page  10, 
section  10  A,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  the  export  sales  manager  of 
the  Gray  Motor  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  Uie  United  States  of  a  certain  type  of  gasoline  marine 
motor.  I  am  also  representing  here  a  dozen  or  so  of  tlie  other  manu- 
facturers of  marine  engines  employing  gasoline  as  fuel,  all  of  which 
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companies  are  interested  in  selling  their  product  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Very  briefly  I  wish  to  conduct  your  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  very  unfortunate  phase  of  the  Philippine  situation 
concerning  the  present  tariff  arrangement  and  its  effect  upon  our 
efforts  to  introduce  the  product  of  our  shops  into  Philippine  mar- 
kets and  the  very  distinct  loss  those  living  in  the  islands  are  suffering 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this  tariff.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  char^ 
actw  of  the  islands  there  is  no  place  under  the  American  flag,  from  a 
gi^detic  standpoint,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  employment  of  .ike 
motor  boats  for  commercial  purposes,  and  being  an  archipelago  «]1 
intercourse  between  the  islands  is  accomplishea  by  means  of  ooate, 
and  where  the  more  rapidly  distance  is  overcome  and  the  msre 
abundant  available  means  for  reducing  time  required  in  transporta- 
tion results  in  more  rapid  progress  and  in  more  quickly  establishing 
closer  social  and  commercial  relations. 

As  a  factor  in  the  bringing  about  of  all  this  and  facilitating  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory,  the  power  boat 
is  bound  to  attract  considerable  attention  in  the  future  it  ^ven  an 
opportunity  to  work  out,  as  it  has  in  other  localities,  its  intended 
purpose. 

Tne  rivers  reach  into  the  heart  of  the  vichest  portion  of  the  islands, 
where  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities  are  awaiting  cultivation 
and  development. 

These  rivers  are  shallow,  prohibiting  for  more  than  a  short  dis- 
tance the  use  of  steamboats  of  even  the  smallest  type,  which,  with 
their  limited  supply  of  fuel  and  little  room  for  cargo,  nave  never  been 
used  successfully  lor  the  purpose  of  moving  their  product  from  the 
fruit  belts. 

The  present  practice  of  using  native  boatmen  is  slow^  and  as  the 
American  idea  obtains  and  American  methods  succeed  in  other  de- 
partments, the  man  power  must  give  way,  as  it  has  in  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico,  to  modem  motor  craft;  there  this  means  of  navi- 
gation is  employed  by  the  fruit  companies  in  bringing  down  to  ports 
of  shipping  the  products  of  the  interior.  Greater  quantities  are 
moved  more  expeditiously  at  an  insignificant  cost. 

I  am  interested  only  in  developing  trade  relations  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  business  to  avail  myself  of  the 
use  of  every  source  of  information ;  to  study  the  requirements  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  new  fields  under  development. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Morse,  that  if  this  committee 
should  take  up  the  question  of  goods  going  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  the  United  States,  they  probably  would  follow  the  lines  of  the 
bill  already  reported  in  the  last  Congress,  passed  through  the  House 
by  almost  unanimous  vote,  or  by  a  very  large  vote,  making  those 
goods  free  after  the  end  of  the  ten  years  of  the  Spanish  treaty — ^goods 
going  from  the  United  States  into  the  islands,  as  well  as  goods 
coming  this  way.  If  we  take  up  the  subject  at  all,  I  presume  the 
committee  woul(3  not  change  their  minds  on  that  proposition,  and  if 
you  would  be  content  with  filing  your  brief  to  be  printed  in  the 
record,  where  it  can  be  referred  to,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  What  I  am  after  is  a  protective  tariff. 
The  Chairman.  You  want  a  protective  tariff! 
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Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  on  goods  going  into  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Germany,  France,  and  England. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  goods  going 
into  the  islands  might  be  considered  in  the  same  connection.  We  will 
hear  you  on  that  if  you  want  to  read  your  brief,  or  you  can  print  it, 
as  you  desire. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Is  this  for  the  good  of  the  Filipinost 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  to  put  up  the  price  of  the  commodities 
for  them  so  as  to  increase  their  general  comfort? 

ft&s  MoBSE.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  and  read  your  brief. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  investigated  vetv  carefully  at  long  range  con- 
ditions in  the  Philippine  Ismnds,  ana  I  know  {)08itiverf  that  with 
the  pre!%nt  tariff  eliminated  from  the  consideration,  making  it  con- 
sistent for  us  to  send  our  commercial  representatives  there,  we  could 
sell  in  the  next  few  years  several  thousands  of  our  motors  to  be  used 
for  the  same  commercial  purposes  for  which  tliey  have  been  adopted 
in  our  contiguous  territory. 

The  result  of  the  introduction  and  use  of  motor  boats  capable  of 
develo|>ing  8  or  10  miles  an  hour  at  little  expense  as  compared  with 
the  nativebateau  now  in  use,  the  speed  of  which  averages  2  to  S  miles 
per  hour,  is  very  apparent. 

The  ratio  of  actual  business  from  inquiries  received  is  1  order 
from  57  inquiries. 

The  representative  cities  and  towns  from  which  we  have  had  re- 
quests for  information  that  would  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
quirer an  interest  and  desire  to  apply  the  gasoline  engine  to  his  use 
numbered,  in  1908,  26. 

Now,  these  inquiries,  which  we  call  prospective  busines.s,  cost  us 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  we  are  prevented  from  enjoying  remunera- 
tive returns  in  the  way  of  a  large  volume  of  business  through  the 
action  of  the  import  duty  on  the  gasoline  marine  engine,  an  article 
of  conmum  use. 

The  evidence  we  have  in  our  current  files  leaves  no  doubt  concerning 
the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statement.  Three  specimen  para- 
graphs will  serve  to  show  how  directly  the  matter  may  be  traced : 

First.  As  evidenced  by  the  sales  or  the  companies  now  in  the  field 
referring  to  European  builders),  I  believe  there  is  a  good  opening 
or  motors  in  this  territory,  but  American-made  engines  have  to  pay 
the  same  duty  as  and  compete  with  the  cheaper-made  motors  of  the 
European.  This  puts  a  black  eye  on  tlie  American  motor. 

Second.  I  am  confident  that  once  we  get  our  motor  started  here 
there  will  be  more  to  follow.  The  customs  farce  is  the  cause  for  my 
delaying.  We  have  ideal  waters  for  small  craft  the  year  around. 
The  native  take  great  interest,  and  once  the  tariff  obstacle  is  removed 
I  look  for  brisk  business. 

Third.  "I  am  anxious  to  place  an  order  with  vou,  but  two  things  are 
against  it"  (This  letter  was  written  July  1, 1008.)  "First,  the  pre- 
vailing hard  times  and  the  customs  duties  which  we  have  to  endure 
again^  importations  from  the  United  States."  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  shall  mean  a  great  many  orders  from  us  if  this  tariff  pressure 
maj  be  in  some  way  alleviated. 
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Thus  you  see  we  are  facing  a  barrier  in  all  our  efforts  to  sell  to  the 
island  trade.  I  have  other  specimens  here  which  I  will  later  incw- 
porate  more  completely  in  the  brief  I  intend  to  file. 

To  give  you  an  idea  to  what  extent  the  marine  motor  is  a  commer- 
cial proposition  and  how  it  has  grown  away  from  the  original  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended — that  of  supplying  power  to  pleasure 
boats — and  branched  out  as  has  the  automobile  industry  through  onn- 
mercial  diannels  of  its  own  making. 

In  Newfoundland  the  British  (lovernment  has  caused  to  be  removed 
the  tariff  on  gasoline  engines  in  order  to  encourage  their  use  in  the 
fishing  trade  with  very  satisfactory  results,  for  since  their  adopticm 
more  generally  there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  volume  of 
fishing  and  in  the  nnnit)er  directlv  interested  in  the  business. 

In  Scotland  the  fisheries  people  are  largely  taking  to  the  motor 
boat 

In  Alaska  the  salmon  fisheries  use  gasoline  motors  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  so  it  is  on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  the  fishing 
industries  and  in  the  oyster  business.  On  our  lakes  and  rivers  the 
fisherman  who  has  not  a  power  plant  installed  in  his  boat  is  actually 
playing  a  losing  ^me,  lor,  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather,  he 
often  finds  himself  starting  out  as  the  power  boatman  is  returning 
with  his  catch. 

In  Russia  the  Government  is  about  to  install  an  express  system  that 
will  employ  boats  propelled  by  gasoline  motors  and  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  with  {)resent  larger  steamboats  they  have  found  to  be 
cumbersome  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  rapid  water  transportation. 

This  I  submit  as  evidence  to  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  gaso* 
line  en^ne  is  a  commercial  engine  and  we,  representing  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  on 
sales  made  in  the  Philippines. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  duty,  but  we  need  an  advan- 
tage that  shall  enable  us  to  introduce  our  engines  into  the  islands. 

The  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  on  marine  engines,  and  80  per 
cent  on  motor  boats,  the  b(Mtts  in  whatever  form,  whether  knocked 
down  or  set  up,  places  us  on  the  same  plane  with  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  countries  where,  owing  to  the  lower  rate  at  which 
labor  is  sccui'ed,  this  commodity  is  produced  more  cheaply,  though 
at  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  number 
of  this  distinct  type  of  engine  that  have  been  imported  into  the 
islands.  No  distinction  has  l)een  made  between  the  steam  and  gaso- 
line feature,  for  in  most  cases  consignments  are  entered  as  marine 
engines,  very  often  merely  as  machinery. 

The  foreign  idea  in  building  finds  expression  in  the  heavy,  compli- 
cated machine,  in  which  very  Tittle  improvement  has  been  made  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  in  the  United  Stat^  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  lighter  and  more  simple  engine  is  capable  of  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  covering  a  greater  period  of  time,  and  can  m  produced 
at  a  lower  cost,  ancTin  order  to  keep  in  line  with  home  competitors 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  in  some  features  from  season  to  season. 

Our  foreign  competitors  can  afford  to  send  their  representatives 
to  the  Philippines  through  their  commercial  relations  developed  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  past  one  hundred  years.  It  is  undouotedly 
the  man  on  the  ground  who  gets  the  business. 
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We  can  not  compete  with  them  by  this  means  under  existing  tariff 
conditions.  The  American  plan  is  to  build  and  sell  larger  quanti- 
ties at  ^all  profits,  making  the  volume  of  increased  business  bear 
the  profit,  for  it  is  well  known  in  manufacturing  that  one  hundred 
pieces  may  be  produced  at  &  lesser  individual  expense  than  one  piece 
and  that  one  thousand  may  be  produced  cheaper  than  one  hundred. 

We  are  willing  to  and  capable  of  competing  with  the  Philippine 
business  in  this  line  if  the  tariff  on  our  engine  is  removed  and  a 
protective  25  per  cent  placed  on  engines  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Five  years  ago  not  more  than  one-half  dozen  builders  were  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  type  of  motor  known  as  "  two  cycle," 
of  which  type  we  are  the  largest  builders  to-day,  and  at  present  the 
publicity  section  of  Power  Boating,  the  representative  organ  pub- 
udied  in  the  interest  implied  by  its  name,  lists  about  100  manufao* 
turers  and  assemblers. 

The  experimental  work  of  any  of  the  more  progressive  of  these 
companies  would  run  into  many  thousands  of  dollars  per  year.  We 
manufactured  and  sold  5,000  engines  this  year,  and  have  the  facilities 
for  doubling  this  output  if  we  can  secure  the  demand  for  our  goods. 
If  we  can  sell  500  or  1,000  more  engines  each  year  and  keep  adding 
to  this  number  it  will  soon  make  it  possible  for  us  to  operate  fuU 
foroe  during  the  entire  twelve  months. 

We  employ  in  our  busy  season  between  600  and  700  men,  which  in 
the  dull  season,  when  the  demand  ceases  through  winter  weather  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  boats  here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  to  cut 
this  force  down  to  150,  which  in  connection  with  throwing  out  of 
employment  so  many  wage-earners  breaks  into  our  organization  at 
a  tremendous  expense  ana  the  one  leak  that  mav  be  stopped  only  by 
a  continuous  operation  and  by  running  full  force  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

We  are  optimists  and  can  see  wonderful  opportunities  in  the  Phil- 
ippines awaiting  our  developing  processes,  ana  as  soon  as  a  more  happy 
tariff  arrangement  is  found  the  process  with  us  shall  have  be^n. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  selling  any 
motor  boats  in  the  Philippine  Islands  now! 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pot:.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  can  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  now  selling  to  the  Filipinos  under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  are — that  is,  you 
would  be  if  you  sold  at  all  S 

Mr.  Morse.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  what  you  want  is  permission  from  the  Government 
to  export  your  goods  into  the  islands  free;  and  then  you  want  a 
duty  put  on  all  Ktreign  goods  of  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  if  we  can  have  the  advantage  in  any  way  

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  that  is  what  I  understood  from  your  brief. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  says  he  will  take  any  advantage.  He  is  not 
particular. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  I  want  to  know  what  he  asks  for. 
Mr.  CoGKRAN.  He  says  he  will  take  any  advantage. 
Mr.  Pou.  You  say  that  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Fili- 
Pino  eventuJlyt  Google 
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Mr.  Morse.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  your  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  if  you  are  al- 
lowed this  advantage  over  the  foreigner  that  will  eventually  enable 
you  to  sell  to  the  Filipinos  cheaper  than  they  are  getting  the  goods 
now? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  really  believe  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do.  As  I  stated,  it  is  a  matter  of  selling  or  of  build- 
ing in  large  quantities  that  enables  us  to  reduce  the  of  produc- 
tion and  consequently  to  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  have  already  got  the  home  market.  The  foreigners 
can  not  compete  with  you  inside  of  the  United  States,  can  they? 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  they  do  not  build  the  type  of  motor  we  are 
building. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  on  account  of  your  mak- 
ing a  different  type  of  motor  they  can  not  compete  with  yoa  in  the 
United  States,  or  simply  that  you  have  a  protective  tariff  that  keeps 
them  out?   Which  is  it? 

Mr.  MossB.  Ko;  I  think  there  is  free  intercourse  about  that.  Eng- 
land is  our  greatest  competitor. 

Mr.  Randeix.  You  would  have  the  same  show  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  If  they  wanted  to  buy  your  motor  th^  could  do  it,  could 
they  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Sandell.  Yes.   If  they  wanted  to  buv  the  particular  type 
that  you  make,  they  could  do  it,  could  they  not? 
Mr.  Mosse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  to  force  them  to  do  it  by  not  letting 

them  buy  the  others  cheaper? 
Mr.  Morse.  That  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  say  you  are  here  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipina 
Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir  

Mr.  Kandell.  Did  vou  

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Iiet  him  finish. 

Mr.  Randeix.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  all  ri^t. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Did  you  consult  any  of  them  about  it,  or  did  any  of 

them  send  you  here? 
Mr.  Morse.  Sir? 

Mr.  Kandell.  Did  any  of  the  Filipinos  consult  with  you  about 


Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  philan- 
thrmjist  or  anything  like  that. 
Mr.  Kandell.  WeHy  you  said  you  were  here  in  the  interest  of  the 

Filipinos. 
Mr.  Morse.  I  said  the  Filipinos  

Mr.  Pou.  He  says  that  it  would  enable  him  to  sell  cheaper. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  want  to  force  them  to  buy 
from  you  by  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  of  buying  from  these 
other  people  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Ka 

Mr.  Kandell.  If  they  could  buy  as  cheaply  from  the  others  ihsy 
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Hr.  MoBSB.  I  know;  bat  the  man  on  the  ground  gets  the  business. 
Mr.  Randeix.  Why  do  you  not  get  on  the  ground,  then? 
Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  the  Filipino  afford  to  let  you  get  on  the  ground 
as  you  want  to? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Sandell.  And  you  want  to  make  them.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  want  to  exploit  the  Filipinos,  because  you  think  the  Got- 
emment  can  do  itt 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir.  Briefly,  the  idea  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to- 
day is  that  they  are  not  being  fairly  treated  by  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  this  duty.  That  is  what  the  correspondence  that  I 
read  to  you  to-day  shows. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course.  He  is  here  in  the  interest  of  justice.  It 
is  perfectly  apparent. 

Mr.  Rakoell.  It  was  not  so  apparent  to  me  as  it  appears  to  be  to 
you. 

Mr.  GoGKRAN.  Oh,  it  is  very  clear.  The  Filipinos  complain  be- 
cause they  have  to  buy  things  so  cheaply  at  the  present  time.  Is  that 
it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  object  is  to  get  the  duty,  is  it  not?  You  want 
to  ^et  a  dutr  imposed  now  upon  all  goods  competing  with  yours  that 
go  into  the  Philippine  Islands  from  roreign  countrie&  That  is  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Randeu^  You  wuit  to  head  the  other  fellow  off,  and  you  get 

the  money.    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  share  of  it, 
which  we  have  not  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  I  think  we  are  getting  at  what  he  wants.  You  want 
to  get  a  share  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Morse.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  want  to  do  it  by  selling  cheaper  than 
the  foreign  competitors,  because  you  can  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Randell.  He  wants  it  by  forcing  the  foreigner  to  sell  for 
more  by  reason  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  t)ocKRAN.  We  will  get  at  it.  You  want  to  go  in  there  now 
and  get  a  monopoly  of  the  market  by  making  the  competing  article 
dearer  than  it  is,  through  this  tariff.   Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.'MoRSE.  Well,  we  ore  asking  for  that  advantage. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But,  at  whose  expense  is  this  advantage?  Or,  do 
you  care?  You  want  the  advantage,  and  you  are  willing  that  some- 
body else  should  decide  as  to  who  pays  for  it,  so  long  as  you  get  it. 
Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  you  said  you  were  not  a  philanthropist. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  understand  that  he  wants  to  present  some 
boats  to  the  Filipinos? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  an  advantage,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  are  selling  our  goods  at  a  narrow  margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  AfoRSB.  It  costs  us  more  to  build  our  goods  than  it  costs  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany,  who  can  produce  the  same  thing — or  not 
exactly  the  same,  but  an  engine  using  gasoline  as  a  fueL  ^  , 
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Mr.  CooKRAK.  And  ihej  sell  cheaper  thui  joa  do,  and  that  is  the 
way  thev  have  kept  you  out  of  the  market,  is  it  notf 
Mr.  AlOBSE.  Ye^sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Very  good.  You  do  not  want  the  Filipinos  to  en- 
joy— that  is,  you  do  not  want  the  Filipinos  to  get  the  cheaper  article. 
You  want  tiiem  to  pay  for  the  dearer  article  produced  by  you.  Is 
not  that  it? 

Mr.  MouB.  The  more  our  market  ia  extended  the  lower  and  the 
cheaper  we  can  produce  our  goods. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  But  at  present  you  want  the  Filipino  to  pay  for  the  ■ 
dearer  article,  and  take  it? 

Mr.  MoBBE.  If  we  get  the  Filipino  market  we  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaper. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  but  that  is  in  the  future.  At  present  you  want 
the  Filipino  to  be  forced  to  buy  the  dearer  article  produced  by  yon 
than  to  Duy  the  cheaper  one  produced  by  your  competitor! 

Mr.  MoBSB.  Cheaper  and  less  efficient. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  is  less  efficient,  it  is  not  cheaper.  Do  yon  not 
see,  if  an  article  is  less  efficient  than  another  it  is  not  cheaper,  unless 
the  inefficiency  Droves  to  be  less  than  the  difference  in  costi 

Mr.  Morse.  Which  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  CocKRAM.  Then,  in  point  of  fiu^t,  you  have  a  better  articlet 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  assistance  from  us. 

Mr.  Morse.  But  we  can  not  afford  to  market  it. 

Mr.  GocKRAV.  And  you  want  to  get  this  asaistance  from  ns  to 

enable  ^ou  to  market  it  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  a  certain  price, 
which  IS  higher  than  that  of  the  competing  article.  Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  we  know  what  he  wants  from  his  brief  with- 
out having  an  argument  with  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  fact  is  we  can  not  sell  our  engines  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  under  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  want  a  chance  to  sell? 

Mr.  MoRSB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GocKRAK.  And  you  want  that  advantage? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  importance  to 
you  where  it  comes  from  so  long  as  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Rai^dell.  Why  do  you  think  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  right  to  force  the  Filipinos  by  law  to  purdiase  from  you  instead 
of  purchasing  from  Germany? 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  It  is  benevolent  assimilation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assimilators.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ranoell.  I  want  to  know  why  you  think  it  is  right  to  come 
here  and  ask  us  to  exploit  the  Filipino  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  ask  to  nave  him  pay  a  hij^ier  price  for  your 
goods  than  they  want  in  the  market  there. 

Mr.  MoRSH.  But  we  furnish  a  better  product,  a  better  machine. 

Mr.  Bamdexji.  Have  not  they  sense  enough  to  attend  to  their  own 
business  

Mr.  Calderhead.  Before  he  answers  that  I  think  he  ought  to 
answer  by  what  right  we  levy  any  tariff. 
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Mr.  Hill.  And  by  what  right  the  Filipinos  have  25  per  cent  ad- 
,  vantage  of  the  United  States  market,,  as  they  have  now,  by  reason  of 
the  tariff;  and  not  only  that,  but  of  paying  back  all  duties  we  collect 
over  75  per  c^t. 

Mr.  Dalzsll.  Also,  that  we  have  the  same  riaht  to  extend  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  biU  around  the  Philippine  Islands  that  we  have  to  extend 
it  around  Porto  Rico,  and  that  we  probably  will  in  time,  whatever 
may  be  Mr.  Cockran's  and  Mr.  Kandell's  conclusions. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  an  American  citizen  t 

Mr.  MoKSE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisham.  And  you  probably  pay  a  part  pf  the  taxes  of  the 
United  States  Government? 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  part  of  those  taxes  go  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philippine  Islands! 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaismak.  There  is  a  dispute  about  how  much — anywhere 
from  ten  millions  to  six  hundred  millions,  I  believe — but  pnrt  of  tlie 
money  goes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  you  want 
the  same  privileges  with  regard  to  the  tariff  with  respect  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  that  yon  have  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
Stated,  including  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  Mr.  Morse,  having  been  posted  bv  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  can  you  answer  my  question  and  tell  me  on  what 
bnsis  you  claim  the  right  to  come  here  and  have  a  Itiw  pnsaed  that 
will  force  the  Filipino  to  buy  from  you  instead  of  buying  as  lie 
pleases  in  the  marlcet,  from  the  German  or  other  manufacturer? 
Now,  let  him  answer  that.  He  has  been  posted  sufficiently,  I  think. 
By  what  authority  do  you  think  we  have  that  right,  or  by  what  right 
should  we  exercise  that  authority? 

Mr.  Morse.  Probably  because  it  was  requested  by  the  prospective 
purchasers  of  our  goods  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Ramdell.  Because  of  what? 

Mr.  Morse.  Because  it  was  suggested  by  the  praspective  purchasers 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mj.  Raxdbuu  Which  purchasers?  Do  you  mean  some  dealer 
there? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Ra»deu..  I  thought  you  said  that  vou  had  not  consulted  them. 
You  said  you  were  no  pnilantHropist,  and  that  you  had  not  consulted 
them.  Now  you  say  the  consumer  makes  this  suggestion.  Why  can 
not  the  consumer  buy  without  our  passing  a  law?  The  law  would 
not  put  any  money  in  his  pocket  AVhy  can  he  not  buy  your  machine? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  in  tiie  way  of  our  selling  our 
goods  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  now  the  consumer  wants  you  to  get  a  law 
passed.  The  consumer  can  buy  a  machine  without  any  law  being 
passed.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  have  the  price.  Is  not  that  correct? 
Do  you  not  know  that  he  does  not  want  to  buy  your  article,  and  you 
want  to  force  him  to  do  it  by  law  ? 
Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  have  correspondence  that  bears  out  the  state- 
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Mr.  Randell.  Give  me  the  name  of  one  dealer  who  wants  to  buy 
your  machine  and  who  does  not  want  to  buy  it  until  you  can  get  a  law 
passed  that  will  help  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  vou  want  the  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Randell.  Twant  the  name  of  some  man  who  wants  to  buy  a 
machine  to  upo — a  consumer — who  refuses  to  buy  unless  you  can  get 
a  tariff  law  passed  so  that  he  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Corley  Whann. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  the  letter  with  you? 

Mr.  Morse.  Kg,  sir;  I  have  it  in  my  correspondence  in  the  city 
though.  I  can  see  that  you  get  it  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  substauce  of  the  letter  is  that  he  is  anxious  to 
buy  one  of  your  motors! 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  he  wants  a  tariff  law  passed  first  so  that  he  can 
buy  it;  that  what  Is  preventing  him  from  patronizing  you  and  using 
your  engine,  as  a  consumer,  is  that  he  can  not  buy  under  the  present 
state  of  the  market,  and  he  wants  a  protective  tariff  wall  put  up  to 
keep  Germany  out  and  to  let  him  buy  your  machine.  Is  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  nothing  said  about  the  tariff  cm  German  or 
English  made  goods;  but  a  reference  to  the  tariff  in  the  United 
States  

Mr.  Randell.  Does  he  sav  that  in  order  to  buy  your  machine  he 
wants  a  tairifT  by  the  United  States  Government  so  that  he  can  buy 
your  machine? 

Mr,  AroTt>;E.  He  states  very  plainly  that  he  has  been  delayed  in  mak- 
ing liis  purchase  through  tlie  existing  tariff  on  our  goods  imported 
into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  not  an  equal  show  with  Germany  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  His  competition  was  with  the  English,  he  said,  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  take  any  other  place.  Have  you  not  an  equal 
show  with  the  products  from  all  the  other  markets  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  MonsE.  So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned  

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  a  letter  stating  that  the  consumer  wants 
to  buy  your  machine,  and  is  delaying  to  see  if  he  can  not  get  a*pro- 
tcctive  tariff  in  your  bolialf  before  he  buys  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  mistaken  about  all  this? 

Mr.  JVfoRSE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  he  write  from  an  insane  asylum? 
(There  was  no  answer.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morse,  did  you  state  in  your  brief  for  how 
much  less  the  Germans  can  land  engines  in  the  Philippine  Islands — 

in  Manila — than  you  can? 
Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  it  la  considerably  lesp.  They  have  a  base  of  sup- 
plies. Their  agents  are  stationed  at  Hongkong  and  they  have 
agencies  all  over  that  section  of  the  world. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  reason  they  can  sell  lower  than 
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Mr.  Morse.  They  can  produce  them  lower. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  should  say  25  to  40  per  cenK 

The  Chairman.  You  come  in  under  the  basket  clause  at  45,  do  ^ou 
-  not  ?    What  duty  is  there  now  on  the  German  engines  imported  into 
New  York? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  Iciiow. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  bothered  about  that.    But  you  think 
they  can  produce  about  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  you  can? 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  English  competitor  has  a  preference  of  33i  per 
(XJit  of  the  Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Morse.  Twenty-seven  and  one-half,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hnx.  And  you  practically  ask  the  same  privilege  in  tlio 
American  possessions? 

Mr.  MoRSE.  We  ask  to  be  allowed  to  pell  our  goods  there. 

Mr.  Ranueix.  You  think  you  own  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Oh,  no;  he  wants  the  advantage. 


METAL  BOTTLE  CAPS. 
[Paragraph  193.1 

STATEUENT  07  JOSEPH  I.  OITTEBMAK,  OF  Ko.  308  WEST  CHE 
HPITOBED  AKD  THIBTY-EIOHTH  STBEET,  HEW  YORK  CUT, 
BELATITE  TO  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

Wednesday,  November  26, 1908. 
Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  appear  before  you  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  bot- 
tle caps. 

Mr.  LoNGWOKTH.  What  paragraph  is  that  in? 

Mr.  Gitterhan.  Paragraph  193.  Under  the  present  tariff  law 
bottle  caps  are  classified  under  paragraph  193,  which  covers  articles 
of  metal  "  not  specially  provided  for." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  money? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Not  Very  much. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  making  some  money? 

Mr.  Gxtterman.  Very  little.  I  thought  I  would  read  this  brief, 
because  I  have  taken  up  all  these  things  here,  one  after  another,  ii 
you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  that  is  my  preliminary  question,  you  understand, 
and  then  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more. 

Mr.  GiTrEnMAN.  I  thought  it  was  a  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  to  allow  me  to  come  here  out  of  my  turn,  and  1  thought  I 
would  do  it  this  way  in  order  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Go  ahead.   I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  Paragraph  103  covei>5  articles  of  metal  "not 
sqiecially  provided  for."  Under  this  parniriaph  bottle  caps  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^  , 
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Mr.  Gitterman  here  read  the  following: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  proposed  change  in  the 
tariff  on  tx>ttle  caps: 

On  iHittle  raps.  If  tineolored  or  not  onilxisse*!  in  color,  45  per  cent  ad  Talorem; 
If  1ucc|iH>rod  or  enameled,  or  lithojcmphed  or  embossed  in  color,  10  iter  cent  extra 
nd  valorem  for  each  color  of  lac<iucr,  of  enamel,  of  printing,  of  Htbt^raphtng, 
and  uf  emboKsliig  (bronze  to  be  counted  nn  two  colors),  and  in  addition  thereto 
n|Hin  all  the  foret;olDg  the  duty  per  pound,  InclndhiK  the  weight  of  the  Imme- 
diate wrappioKK  and  labels  around  each  cap  and  around  the  rolls  of  caps  shall 
be  the  same  duty  as  Imitosed  by  this  act  on  a  iH>und  of  pig  lead. 

Bottle  caps  are  made  of  tin  and  lead.  They  contain  about  97  per 
cent  lead  and  3  per  cent  tin.  The  most  popular  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  average  size,  is  a  cap  measuring  1^  inches  across  the 
top  and  1|  inches  in  length.  This  size  usually  weighs  12^  pounds 
per  one  thousand,  and  is  composed  of  11.88  pounds  of  lead  ana  0.36$ 
pound  of  tin ;  total,  12.25  pounds. 

Let  us  see  what  duties  the  large  exporting  countries  of  Europe 
assess.  France  and  Germany  levy  a  dutj'  of  2J  cents  per  pound  on 
caps  from  the  mo^t  favored  niitions,  and  Austria,  the  elieapest  labor 
market  in  the  world  and  the  largest  e,xporter  of  bottle  caps  to  the 
United  States,  asks  a  minimum  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  what  a  small  duty  on  lead  these  three 
exporting  countries  assess.  France  gets  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  imported  lead,  Germany  allows  it  to  come  in  free,  and 
Austria  gets  jforty-four  one-hundredtbs  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Tabu- 
lating the  duty  on  caps  and  the  duty  on  lead,  and  subtractinjg  one 
from  the  other,  we  get  the  actual  protection. 


Dutj/  on  caps. 


■ 

France. 

(lennany. 

AuKtria. 

Thilled  States. 

Value  W  pfnin, 
4fiper  cent. 

4  cviitu  

Mcenla. 

Dutp  on  lead. 

131  pounds. 
SI  venta. 

.W',l,Vrent  

26icentH. 

Actual  protwllon. 

1 

19{  cents. 

1 

From  this  you  will  observe  that  the  actual  protection  on  bottle 
caps  a  manufacturer  gets  in  France  is  28  cents,  in  Germany  32  cents, 
in  Austria  44  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  we  are  accorded  one  of 
19^  cents.  The  labor  costs  us  from  three  to  six  times  as  much  as  it 
costs  our  European  competitor.  Notwitlistanding  th^  facts,  we  are 
accorded  a  protection  of  only  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  our  ma- 
terial which  we  use  is  protected  by  a  duty  which  at  times  amounts 
to  70  per  cent,  dependent  upon  the  price  ox  lead,  upon  w^ch  there  is 
■\  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Dgtzed  by  C^OOglc 
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The  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem  for  each  color 
of  lacquering,  etc.,  is  imperativdy  demanded  by  the  state  and  size 
of  the  Dottle-cap  industry  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  this  in- 
dustry in  European  countries,  and  if  accorded  to  American  manu- 
facturers will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  have  not  thus  far  been  able 
to  accomplish,  namely,  to  manufacture  bottle  caps  here  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  American  consumers  instead  of  having  that  trade 
import  almost  all  the  bottle  caps  which  are  used  in  mis  country. 
For  the  reason  that  bottle  caps  are  not  scheduled  in  the  tariff  act 
under  the  general  clause  of  metal  articles  "not  specially  provided 
for,"  we  are  unable  to  present  precise  statistics  as  to  the  exact  number 
imported,  but  our  familiarity  with  this  industry  enables  us  to  say  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  caps  now  used  in  mis  country  come  from 
abroad. 

It  scarcely  needs  even  a  word  of  explanation  to  show  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  sufi;gest  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  for  each  color  of 
lacquer,  etc.^  is  because  the  colored  foreign  cap  does  not  cost  the  im- 
porter sufficiently  more  to  counterbalance  what  an  American  manu- 
ncturer  is  compelled  to  pay  his  hands  for  putting  on  extra  colors, 
leaving  out  every  other  element  of  cost  which  should  be  taken  into 
ctmsideration,  sudi  as  rent  for  space,  power,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  of  running  the  business. 

For  instance,  one  French  manufacturer,  by  the  name  of  L.  Mey- 
nieux  &  Cie,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  charges  25  centimes  per  thousand, 
the  equivalent  of  5  cents  for  1,000  bands,  whereas  we  actually  do 
and  are  compelled  to  pay  our  hands  20  cents  per  thousand  for  the 
same  work.  Even  at  that  rate  our  hands  can  not  make  more  than 
$6  per  week  if  constantly  employed  and  working  ten  hours  a  day. 
A  Dutch  manufacturer  by  the  name  of  Falc  Lewin,  located  at  Bois- 
le-Duc,  Holland,  charged  8d.  (chafes  being  made  on  the  basis  for  t^e 
English  market),  the  equivalent  oi  5  cents,  for  coloring  the  embossed 
surface  on  the  top  of  a  cap,  whereas  our  operators  are  paid  30  cents 
per  thousand. 

We  appreciate  that  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  popular  demand  for  a 

general  reduction  of  the  tariff.  We,  however,  assume  that  your 
onorable  committee  does  not  intend  to  misinterpret  this  supposed 
demand  into  an  indiscriminate  reduction.  We  are  also  led  to  believe 
that  in  some  instances  those  who  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty 
on  imports  in  their  respective  industries  are  really  desirous  only  that 
the  present  rate  of  duty  shall  not  be  disturbed.  This  is  not  our 
position,  and  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  ^our  honor- 
able committee  in  its  desire  to  formulate  an  equitable  tariff  law  will 
not  hesitate  to  increase  duties  where  the  same  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  afford  proper  and  adequate  protection  to  American  industries. 

We  further  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
position  as  manuiactnrers  of  bottle  caps  merits  peculiar  attenti<m 
from  your  G(»nmittee.  We  may  assume  that  any  industry  whose 
goods  are  classified  under  the  tariff  law,  in  a  general  wa^r,  as  "  not 
specially  provided  for,"  was  deemed  to  be  relatively  unimportant 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent 
that  a  general  classification  is  likely  to  produce  inequitable  results. 
We  assume  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  your  committee  desires  to  rem- 
edv  any  injustice  that  is  now  being  d<Hie,  and  for  this  reason  we 
Bubmit  to  you  t^  ftdlowing  considerations: 
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The  first  factory  to  make  bottle  caps  was  started  in  Europe  about 

one  hundred  and  four  years  ago,  and  the  industry  has  prospered  and 
flourished  so  well  in  Euroi>e  that  there  are  now  in  France  about 
thirty-five  factories,  in  Germany  about  thirty,  and  in  Austria  about 
twenty.  These  factories  not  only  supply  the  requirements  of  their 
respective  countries,  but  export  caps  in  large  quantities  into  this 
country. 

In  this  country  caps  have  been  manufactured  for  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  number  of  factories  now  in  exist^ce  is  but  three. 
There  were  at  one  time  six  factories,  but  three  of  these  have  been 
compelled  to  ^ve  up  business  owing  to  their  inability  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  During  the  twentjr-five  years  in 
which  caps  have  been  made  in  this  country,  the  combined  output  of 
manufacturers  has  represented  but  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  caps  by  domestic  consumers.  Is  this  a  commentary  upon  the 
lack  of  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  American  manufacturer,  or  is  it 
due,  as  we  contend,  to  the  inadoniiacy  of  the  tariff  duty,  which  should 
protect  that  manufacturer  and  nis  employees!  We  submit  that  the 
answer  is  obvious. 

When  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted,  the  industry  in  this 
country  had  been  in  existence  for  so  few  years,  and  was  so  unimpor- 
tant, that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  adequate  protection.  It  may 
be  asked  what  distinguishes  the  bottle-cap  industry  now  from  the 
conditions  which  surrounded  it  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
existing  law.  The  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  this:  That  manufac- 
turers of  bottle  caps,  like  ourselves,  were  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  present  law  just  starting  in  to  manufacture  caps.  They  were 
all 'manufacturers  of  tin  foil,  which  constituted  the  main  element  of 
their  business.  They  had  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  caps  as  a  side 
branch  of  their  business,  which  they  were  ready  to  abandon  at  any 
time.  They  did  not  know  under  what  conditions  caps  could  be  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  in  this  country.  The  experience  of  years  has 
taught  them  that  the  large  and  constantly  growing  demand  for  caps 
can  be  supplied  by  them  if  they  are  able  to  meet  foreign  manufac- 


We  especially  invite  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to 
the  i^ct  that  in  European  countries,  notably  France  and  Gerrannv, 
the  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  have  formed  syndicates  for  the  sale 
of  their  product,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  im- 
posed  in  other.  European  countries,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France,  is  very  much  higher  than  the  tariff  in  this 
country,  the  result  is  a  somewhat  uniqiie  one,  because  in  that  the  sell- 
ing syndicates,  being  unable  to  send  tneir  surplus  product  into  other 
European  countries,  avail  themselves  of  the  low  and  inadequate  tariff 
imposed  in  ike  United  States  to  send  the  wares  which  they  can  not 
dispose  of  in  their  own  countries  into  ours. 

Another  Interesting  phase  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  European 
manufacturer,  in  his  desire  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently sells  caps  to  the  American  importer  at  a  low  price,  which  is 
presumably  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  invoices 
them  accordingly,  the  invoice  price  being  lower  than  that  at  which 
caps  are  sold  in  the  European  Home  market.  That  this  is  so  is  recog- 
nized by  the  customs  authorities  of  this  country^  who  appraise  the 
imported  caps  at  a  price  higher  than  that  named  in  the  invoi(^  and 
have  assessed  the  duly  on  uiis  higher  valuation,  [jfp^Jl;^(£]^^l[^lxat 
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the  same  represents  the  price  at  which  caps  are  sold  in  the  foreign 
home  market 

We  could  submit  no  more  conclusive  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  tariff  upon  bottle  caps  is  inadequate  and  low.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  valuation  put  upon 
imported  caps  by  the  customs  authorities,  the  American  importer 
gets  the  benefit  ox  the  low  prices  at  which  caps  are  sold,  and  that  the 
increase  of  duty,  owing  to  its  general  inadequate  character,  makes 
v^ry  little  difference  in  the  cost  to  him. 

A  marked  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  tariff  on 
caps  and  the  resultant  injustice  to  American  manufacturers  is  ^own 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  American  home  market 
in  which  we  can  not  compete  with  European  manufacturers.  The 
American  manufacturer  can  not  avail  himself  of  the  large  market 
for  caps  afforded  by  the  Pacific  States  even  on  caps  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor.  Owin^  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
tariff,  the  growth  of  the  bottle-cap  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
retarded;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  oottle-cap  factory  west  of 
Chicago.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessa^  to  refer  to  the  large  consump- 
tion of  bottle  caps  in  the  State  of  California  alone,  created  by  the 
ffl*eat  wine  indusUy,  aside  from  the  other  requirements  of  that  market. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  opportunities  which  the  Pacific  market 
should  present  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps,  he  is 
unable  to  compete  in  that  market  with  the  European  manufacturer, 
although  the  latter  sends  his  goods  from  a  distance  which  is  so  mudi 
greater. 

Surely  your  committee  needs  no  more  effective  reason  than  this 
for  increasing  the  present  tariff  on  bottle  caps.  If  the  present  tariff 
were  adequate,  why  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  oottle-cap  factory  in  the 
great  States  of  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  California!  And  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Colorado  is  the  greatest  lead-producing 
State  of  the  country,  which  metal  forms  97  per  cent  of  the  bottle  cap. 

Need  we  go  any  further?  If  so,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact,  of  which  we  are  personally  cognizant,  that  Ameri- 
can lead  is  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  and  France  and 
there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  German  and  French  caps,  which 
we  have  shown  are  not  only  imported  to  the  United  States,  but  sent 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast 

We  shall  surely  not  be  misunderstood  by  your  committee  when  we 
say  that  the  present  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  bot- 
tle caps  are  such  thatj  while  we  are  naturally  desirous  of  supplving 
the  larffe  and  attractive  home  market  from  this  country,  we  nave 
found  tnat  we  can  not  do  so  with  a  margin  of  legitimate  profit  unless 
we  are  accorded  an  advance  in  the  present  tariff  rate. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  caps  we  are  manufacturers  of  tin 
foil  in  this  country,  and  are  interested  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  foil 
in  Gterman^,  and  while  we  would  naturally  prefer  to  make  bottle  caps 
here,  we  feel  that  unless  the  tariff'  on  bottle  caps  is  increased  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kindred  facilities  afforded 
by  our  German  tin-foil  factory  and  transfer  our  bottle-cap  branch  to 
that  connt^. 

Three  of  our  former  competitors  in  the  manufacturing  of  bottle 
caps  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  plants.  This  leaves  only 
8  &ctoriefi  doing  business  in  this  entire  country.  ^^^<^^^<u^ 
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necessarily  askings  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  we  xna^ 
maintain  and  increase  our  own  cap  business,  ve  oonfidently  sulxnit 
to  your  honorable  committee  the  fact  that  this  industry,  which  sup- 
plies the  growing  wine,  beer,  liquor,  pharmaceutical,  pickle,  and  other 
industries,  should  be  encoura^d  and  .not  discouraged.  Instead  of 
only  3  factories  of  the  kind  m  this  country  there  should  be  many 
more.  There  is  room  enough  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  factories  scattered  over  the  country,  as  they  naturally 
would  be,  and  they  could  be  operated  with  sufficient  profit  for  %{l 
interested,  if  the  tariff  were  moderately  increased^  by  taking  unto 
Americans  what  is  now  given  Europeans,  and  this  without  any  injury 
to  the  consumer. 

In  submitting  these  considerations  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
bottle  caps  by  moderately  increasing  the  duty,  as  above  outlined,  we 
have  based  our  plea  on  the  theory  of  a  compensating  tariff  wJiidi  will 
take  into  con^idvi-ation  the  duty  on  lead,  which  constitutes  97  per  cent 
of  the  ingredients  of  bottle  caps.  It  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps,  as  consumers  of  lead,  to  secure 
adequate  protection  to  compensate  us  for  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
used  in  bottle  caps.  Our  suggestion  would  give  us  a  tariff  equivalent 
only  to  our  increased  cost  of  manufacture  over  European  factories  by 
reason  of  the  higher  price  of  labor  here  plus  a  reasonable  profit  of 
10  per  cent. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  this: 

We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  to  you  or  any  RepresentatiYe 
the  details  as  to  our  cost  of  manufacture,  including  our  books  of 
record,  which  will  readily  prove  our  eminent  fairness. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  a  new  industrv! 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry.  When  the 
last  tariff  was  framed  we  were  just  starting  and  experimenting. 

The  Chairmax.  IIow  much  duty  do  you  think  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  In  the  first  place,  we  want  to  have  the  wei^t 
duty  equal  to  the  d\itv  on  lead.  We  do  not  care  what  the  duty  on 
lead  is,  but  we  want  that  as  a  baHis;  and  then  we  would  like  45  per 
cent  on  the  plain  goods  in  addition  to  this  duty  on  lead. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  much  duty  do  you  want,  by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERVAN.  If  the  duty  is  2^  cents,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  give  us  2^  cents  plus  45  per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  lead  is  cut 
down,  give  us  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  article  made  of  lead? 

Mr,  GiTTERMAN.  Ninety-sevcn  per  cent  lead  and  3  per  cent  tin. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  of  the  cost  is  labor! 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  The  greater  part  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  per  cent! 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  Can  furnish  all  those  statistics.  I  can  juflt  os- 
culate that  roughly.  About  60  per  cent  on  the  plain  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent  is  labor  and  40  per  cent  is  lead? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No.  Just  &  moment;  that  is  on  the  present  price, 
about  67  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  labor  and  33  per  cent  lead! 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Lead  and  tin.  Tin  is  not  dutiable. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  cut  on  the  lead,  how  much  do  you 
want? 

Mr.  GriTSHUAN.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  let  \ah$,V9, 
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The  Chaibhan.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  you  want  that  duty 
by  the  pound  ? 
Mr.  GrrTERMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  cat  the  duty  on  lead  we  cut  that 
duty  by  the  pound  I 

Mr.  GiTTEBMAN.  I  do  Uot  Understand. 

The  Chairmak.  If  we  reduce  that  duty  on  lead,  it  helps  your  in- 
dustry to  that  extent,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  It  helps  us,  but  does  not  help  us  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  whether  it  was 
enough  or  not.  It  helps  tou,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GriTERMAN.  It  nelps  us;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  you  pay  your  labor  here  than 
.  they  pay  abroad! 

Mr.  GiTTERHAN.  I  Said  from  three  to  six  timea  as  much.  I  happen 
to  have  been  in  Europe  last  year,  and  investigated  this,  and  in  one 
case  I  know  it  was  eight  times  as  much.  This  is  girl  labor,  and  one 
would  hardly  believe  the  prices  they  pay  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  for  that  labor,  especially  in  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  67  per  cent  for  your  labor? 

Mr.  GiTTERHAN.  But  I  answcred  you  on  the  goods  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor,  the  goods  I  quote  here,  and  I  thou^t  it 
was  only  fair  to  take  thm.  In  some  cases  the  material  amounts  to 
10  per  cent  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  answer  in  this  particular 
case  I  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  These  caps  are  made  of  lead? 

Mr.  GrrTERMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  make  these  caps  out  of  other  substances? 

Mr.  GriTERMAN.  No,  but  the  labor  on  other  goods  is  so  much 
higher.  We  to-day  compete  with  them  on  the  goods  requiring  very 
little  labor.  Those  ^ooos  that  require  very  much  labor  I  have  not 
taken  into  con^deration. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  labor  required  on  your  whole 
product,  compared  with  the  total' cost;  what  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  should  think  about  80  per  cent  on  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  per  cent.  Then  the  less  labor  it  requires 
the  more  the  percentage  increases?  You  said  the  other  goods  re- 
quired less  labw,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERHAN.  No,  I  said  the  goods  I  spoke  of  required  less 
labw;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  that  paragraph  again,  you 
will  see  I  covered  that  point  with  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Do  not  read  that  again.  What  did  you  i&y  the 
German  tariff  was? 

Mr.  GiTrERMAN.  I  have  that  all  worked  out.  The  German  tariff 
is  24  cents  per  pound  on  bottle  caps,  while  ours  is  45  per  cent,  and 
really  on  what  I  quoted  is  44  cents.  May  I  read  this  calculation  to 
Mr.  Longworth?  The  duty  on  caps  in  France  is  2^  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  average  cap  whioi  I  take  in  this  calculation  weighs  12} 
pounds,  and  that  amounts  to  32  cents  on  that  cap.  Tlie  import  duty 
on  that  cap  is  4  cents.  Therefore  the  French  manufacturer  gets  a 
duty  of  28  cents.  Taking  the  same  basis  in  Germany,  the  German 
Government  levies  a  duty  of  2}  cents  a  pound  on  caps,  and  lets  lead 
come  in  free.   The  German  manufacturer  with  his  cheap  labor  

The  Chaibkav.  Yon  need  not  bother  to  read  that  ov^^^g^ 
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Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  did  not  give  that  part  of  it  when  I  read  it 
before. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  in  Germany  and  France  as  compared  to  45  per  ceiiti 
Mr.  GiTTEBHAN.  Why,  it  is  about  100  per  cent  in  Germany. 
Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  More  than  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  GnTERMAN.  Yes.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  they  are  protected 
even  more  than  we  are  in  this  industry,  they  having  a  duty  of  2} 
cents.  No,  on  the  lead  it  is  free.  You  a^ed  me  on  the  capw  On  the 
cap  it  is  2§  cent^  a  pound. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  what  is  a  pound  worth  I 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  A  pound  of  lead! 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  No,  a  pound  of  caps. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAK.  The  value  of  caps,  of  tliose  12J  pounds,  is  98 
cents  for  import 

The  CirAiuMAN.  Do  not  read  that  brief  over  again.  I  understood 
you  were  going  to  make  ft  short  statement  and  then  stop.   If  you 

can  not  answer  the  question,  say  so. 
Mr.  GirrERMAN.  Yes.  I  can  answer  any  question. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  a  bottle  cap? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  A  Cap  that  fits  over  a  bottle  like  a  wine  bottle  or 
a  pickle  bottle.  Our  goods  are  made  from  lead  and  tin.  Tlie  cap  is 
sometimes  called  a  tin-foil  cap.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  this  tariff 
at  all. 

Mr.  IjOnoworth.  Does  it  take  the  place  of  a  corkt 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  an  ornament. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  this  weigh? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Twelve  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Twelve  and  a  quarter  pounds  each  cap? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  12^  pounds  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  The!:e  are  the  caps  they  use  on  beer  bottles  and 
effervescent  drinks,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GiTrERMAN.  No,  sir;  tliey  are  used  on  champagne  bottles  and 
still-wine  bottles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  luxury,  are  they? 

Mr.  GiTFERMAN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  tariff  are  you  getting  nowt 
Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Fortv-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to 
the  duty  the  committee  puts  on  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Not  at  all.  Our  books  will  prove  that.  We  only 
want  to  get  what  you  want  to  give  us  to  cover  our  increased  cost  of 
production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  invented  this  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  into  such  an  unfortunate 
business? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  As  I  Said,  this  is  a  branch  business  of  (Tur  tin-foil 
business.   They  are  allied  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  had  better  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  GiTTERHAN.  We  will  get  out  of  it  If  we  do  not  getijie  dulj  ^h$i 
we  need.  DgtizSby^iODgTL 
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Iifr.  Ci'ABK.  I  hope  vou  will. 

Mr:  GiTTEBUAN.  We  will  go  to  Europe,  where  we  are  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  GsiGGS.  "When  you  finished  reading  your  paper  you  turned  to 
me  and  said  "  There,  now."  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  I  Said  about  the  last  paragraph  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  any  details.  No,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
such  thing  as  that.  We  will  give  you  copies  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Griggb.  I  simply  want^  to  know  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  GiTTERUAN.  No;  I  only  answered  that  in  this  brief.  Thank 

you, 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  As  I  understand,  you  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
which  you  now  have! 
Mr.  GiTTBRsiAH.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  45  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
Mr.  GiTTERUAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  I  am  with  you  on  that. 
Mr.  GiTTBRXAV.  All  right  Thank  you. 


HUGO  CAHH  ft  CO.,  H£V  YOBX  CITT,  JJWZ  XATEBIAL  BEDUC- 

TioH  nr  miTT  oh  boitle  caps  of  hxtal. 

New  York  Citv,  Deceniber  5, 1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  £.  PaynEj 

Chairman  Commtttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Respecting  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  in 
connection  with  tne  inK>rmation  being  gathered  by  your  committee 
at  this  time,  we  respectfully  refer  to  metal  bottle  caps  manufactured 
of  lead  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  tin,  which,  under  the  present 
tariff,  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  to  express 
the  opinion  that  this  class  of  merdiandise  should  be  allowed  entry 
on  a  more  favorable  basis. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  the  manufacturing  of  these 
goods  in  this  country  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  methods  used  in 
nnanufactiiring  were  comparatively  primitive,  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  being  done  by  hand.  The  American  manumcturer  has, 
liowever,  improved  and  perfected  his  methods,  and  at  the  present 
time  these  goods  are  made  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  automatic 
machines,  so  that  the  cost  of  lamr  in  the  production  of  the  same  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

W^e  feel  safe  also  in  stating  that  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  had,  in  most  classes  of  bottle  caps, 
so  much  business  to  handle  as  to  put  him  very  far  behind  the  regula- 
tion time  for  deliveries.  The  importer  of  these  goods,  however,  even 
in  handling  such  business  as  he  could  get  in  competition  with  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  can  secure  only  a  nominal  profit,  because  of 
the  excessive  duty.  We  believe  that  domestic  manufacturers  at  the 
I>resent  time  are  exporting  these  goods  to  other  countries,  in  competi- 
tion with  similar  goods  manufactured  in  Europe,  and  we  respectfully 
suggest  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  industry  here  does  not  require  any- 
thing like  the  protection  which  is  assured  to  il^  tilP^^t^^^^''^ 
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tariff,  and  that  an  ad  vnlorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  would  be  ample 
for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  mnnufncturer  and  allow  the  im- 
porter to  secure  a  reasonable  profit  on  hia  ^oda. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hugo  Cahn  A  Co. 


BITDOE  A  WESTEBMAim,  NEW  YORK  CITT,  THin  THAT  BEDUC- 

TioH  OF  mrrr  om  bottle  caps  is  advisable. 

New  Yobk  City,  December  4, 1908. 

Hon.  Sekeno  £.  Fatnb, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sib:  The  question  of  revising  the  customs  tariff  being  under  con- 
sideration, we  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  metal  bottle 
caps. 

The  component  metals  are  lead  and  tin,  about  95  to  98  per  cent  of 
the  former  and  about  5  to  2  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

At  present  these  goods  pav  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
believe  that  this  might  now  be  materially  reduced. 

The  mode  of  making  bottle  caps  in  this  country  has  undergone 
radical  changes  of  late  vears.  They  used  to  be  made  by  hand;  auto- 
matic machines  make  them  now.  Manual  labor  is  no  longer  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Regular,  not  cut,  prices  for  domestic  staples  in  metal  bottle  caps 
are  so  low  that  imported  goods  can  not  compete,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  has  been  for  yeara  past  and  up  to  very  recently  so 
crowded  with  orders  that  in  a  great  many  instances  he  has  not  bera 
able  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

The  importer  s  field  has  been  reduced  to  less  desirable  specialties. 
Even  these  he  has  to  handle  at  an  insignificant  profit ;  the  ni^h  rate 
of  duty  renders  it  impossible  to  add  a  feir  profit  without  making  the 
goods  so  dear  that  they  can  not  be  sold. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  stimulate  competition  and 
benefit  the  consumer  in  several  ways  without  hurting  tne  domestic 
manufacturer. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Respectfully,  Bitddx  &  Westsrhamn, 

Ono  HuBKB,  Secretary. 


KAX  FBANKEL  CO.,  NEW  YOBK.  SAYS  THEBE  IS  imiTEBSAI 
BEHAHI)  FOB  BEBUCTIOV  OF  DUTY  OH  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

New  York  Citt,  December  4, 1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Deah  Sir  :  We  note  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  demand  from 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States  for  a  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent enormous  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  metal.  In  this 
connection  we  respectfully  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  thc^itLTticle, 
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metal  bottle  caps,  whidi  we  import  and  which  are  manufactured 
principally  of  lead,  but  with  a  slight  coating  of  tin. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  ^oods  in  the  United  States  have  to-day 
the  most  perfect  and  labor-saving  macliinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
tliese  bottle  caps,  and,  we  understand,  are.  to-day  exporting  their 
products  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  the  large  European  manufacturers  of  bottle 
caps. 

It  appears  to  us  that  unless  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  this 
article  importations  of  Iwttle  caps  will  gradually  cease^  and  the 
United  States  will  lose  such  revenue  as  it  has  heretofore  denved  from 
this  article.  At  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  high  protective 
tariff,  all  consumers  of  this  article  are  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  therefor.  Furthermore,  should  lead  be  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
then  these  already  wealthy  home  manufacturers  will  have  a  still 
greater  monopoly,  as  by  making  a  very  slight  reduction  in  their 
prices  they  will  effectually  stifle  importation  of  bottle  ctkps. 

We  honestly  believe  that  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  this  article  would 
be  more  than  ample  protection  to  our  powerful  home  manufacturers, 
and  such  a  25  per  cent  tariff  would  at  the  same  time  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States  Government. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  a  thorough  investigation, 
we  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Max  Frankel  Co. 


METAL  FRAMES  FOB  TRATELINO  BAGS. 

[Paragraph  103.] 

SEPEES2HTATIVES  OF  AKEKICAH  M&VUF ACTUS  ERS  ASK  FOB 
BSTEHTIOtf  OF  FKXSEVT  DUTIES. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  £4, 1908, 

CoimrrTEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Waehinglon,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  metal  frames 
for  traveling  ba^,  purses,  and  pocketbook  frames,  re[)reaenting  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens  who  are  engat^ed  in  this  special  line  or  manu- 
facture, respectfully  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States  and  to  request 
most  eamestly  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  main- 
ttuned  in  any  new  tariff  legislation  recommended  by  your  committee 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  manufacture  of  these  particular  frames  has  heretofore  been 
successfully  carried  on  in  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  styles  peculiarly  our  own  and  suited  only  to  American  tastes 
which  acted  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  our  manufacturers  in  addition 
to  tariff  duties. 

Thia  situation, however,  no  longer  exists,  as  European  manufacturers 
have  copied  the  styles  of  our  ^ames  for  handbags,  purses,  pocket- 
books,  etc.,  and  are  making  large  importations  in  stnct  competition 
with  this  now  growing  American  industry.  The  compUcated  way  in 
which  importations  (u  bag  and  purse  frames  enter  the  port^pf  the 
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United  States uader the  so-called  "Basket  clause"  of  "Schedule  C — 
Metals  and  manufacturers  of"  makes  it  impossible  to  collect  with 
accuracy  any  definite  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  such  importations. 

Tliere  is  remarkable  contrast  as  to  w^s  in  this  line  of  manufacture 
between  the  workmen  of  our  country  and  those  of  the  European 
nations.  In  the  foreign  countries  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  labor 
so  poorly  paid  and  where  the  workman  is  compelled  by  necessity  to 
take  in  wages  whatever  the  storekeeper  or  manufacturer  sees  fit  to 
give.  When  working  in  shops  abroad,  the  average  rate  of  wae»s  for 
skilled  labor  is  from  S4  to  S8  per  week,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  workman  receives  from  $2 1  to  {30  per  week ;  unskilled  labor  from 
$4  to  S6  in  this  country;  $0.50  to  Sl-50  abroad. 

The  present  tariff  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem*  Uie  arti<^  in 
question  being  tax&d  under  section  193,  as  follows: 

193.  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  compoeed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  iron,  8U>el,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  Hilver,  platinum,  alununum 
or  oth»  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  and  the  McKinley  law  of  1890 
the  rate  was  45  per  cent,  which  rate  continued  in  force  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill  of  Aug;ust  27,  1894,  when  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  was  made.  This  reduction  worked  great  hardship  and 
compelled  a  ntunber  of  our  concerns  to  cease  manufacturing  our 
frames. 

The  Dingley  law  rightfully  restored  the  tariff  to  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  allowed  the  industry  to  recover  and  expand. 

Ours  is  a  distinct  business,  and  the  number  of  people  who  are 
engaged  in  importing  our  goods  has  increased  very  largely  within  the 
past  fev  Shears.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  and  represented  by 
your  petitioners  is  $3,000,000,  and  they  emphjy  over  5,000  workmen, 
who  are  paid  in  wages  over  $4,000,000.  Our  material  costs  us 
$1 ,350,000.  Our  operating  and  overhead  expenses  are  about 
$650,000,  leaving  us  a  net  profit  of  $650,000,  out  of  which  we  must 
stand  any  losses  through  our  customers. 

Your  petitioners  are  independent  manufacturers.  They  have  not 
formed,  nor  do  they  contemplate  forming,  any  combination,  associa- 
tion, or  trust  to  control  prices  or  the  output  of  their  manufactured 
articles. 

We  are  not  seeking  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  have  never  asked  one, 
nor  do  we  request  an  increased  duty. 
We  insist,  however,  that  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  these 

articles  of  manufacture  will  drive  your  petitioners  out  of  business  and 
destroy  a  constantly  growing  industry  that  employs  at  good  wages 
thousands  of  American  workmen. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  R.  Neumann  Hardware  Compant, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

August  Goertz  &  Company, 

Newark  t  N.  J. 

Simon  Zinn, 

Hudson  street.  New  Y<ni  OUy. 

L.  B.  Prahar, 

Pearl  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
The  J.  E.  Meroott  Company, 
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MOTOBCYCIiES. 

[Paragraph  103.] 

THE  PI£EC£  CYCLE  COMPAHY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  BETEHTIOH 
OF  FBESEHT  OTITY  OF  FOBTY-FITX  FSR  CEHT. 

BvFWAUo,  N.  T.,  December  22, 1908, 

Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne, 

CAairnum  Ways  and  Means  Committee,       '  * 

WaaUngton,  D.  C. 

Hy  Dear  Sis:  Now  that  your  honorable  body  is  considering  th« 
general  revision  of  the  tariff  on  imported  articles,  we  would  res  pec  t- 
niUy  call  your  attention  to  the  motorcycle  industry.  This  industry 
is  one  of  the  infant  industries  of  the  country,  and  I  beUeve  one  that 
has  a  very  large  future  to  it  in  the  United  States.  You  have  be^ 
iiiTestigating  quite  thoroughly  the  steel  industry  in  the  past  few 
da^  and  have,  undoubtedly,  found  that  the  item  of  cost  of  laibor 
amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of  material.  This  is  so  in  our  business, 
amounting  to  about  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  cost  of  material, 
or  of  our  general  operating  expenses.  Consequently  any  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  finished  article  must  be  made  through  a 
cut  in  the  price  of  labor.  This  can  not  very  well  be  done  and  aJlow 
the  American  workingmen  much  more  than  sufficient  income  on 
which  to  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  Hying.  When  the  writer  was  abroad 
about  two  years  ago  he  overheard  a  skilled  carpenter  or  pattern- 
maker engaging  to  do  special  work  at  the  rate  of  $1.26  per  day  in  our 
money,  and  was  more  wan  pleased  to  obtain  the  work  at  that  pric*. 
The  same  class  of  labor  would  have  no  trouble  whatsoever  in  obtain- 
ing from  $4  to  $5  per  day  in  this  country.  With  the  duty  reduced  or 
removed  we  would  have  to  meet  this  class  of  labor,  and  it  would  not 
only  work  a  hardship  upon  the  manufacturers  or  motorcycles,  but 
would  eventually  put  us  out  of  business,  as  we  would  be  unable  to 
employ  sufficiently  hi^h-class  workmen  to  turn  out  an  article  that 
would  stand  the  requirements  of  the  buying  public.  Therefore  we 
would  respectfully  pray  that  your  honorable  body  either  include  motor- 
cycles in  tiie  classification  of  automobiles  or  at  any  rate  allow  the 
present  duty  of  45  per  cent  to  remain.  We  would  also  bespeak  this 
same  duty  for  the  bicycles,  of  which  we  manufacture  about  7,000  an- 
nually, all  of  our  product  being  the  very  highest  grade. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  your  way  cleu  to  grant  our 
request  and  give  us  the  classification  which  will  give  us  the  protection 
which  we  need,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Obediently,  yours, 

The  Fierce  Ctclb  Compant,  • 
Pebot  p.  Fibboe,  PreaidenL 

eiSlS— acBED  0,  FT  2—09  89 
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THE  KABLET-DAVIDSOH  XOTOB  COMPANY,  lOLWAXTKEE.  WIS.. 
WISHES  KOTOSGTCIES  COHmnTED  DT  SAXX  CIASSIPICATIOV 
AS  AXrrOKOBILES. 

Milwaukee,  Wib.,  December  24, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  a/nd  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sir:  Responding  to  a  suggestion  ^om  a  manufacturer  of 
motorcycles,  we,  as  interested  parties,  permission  to  state  the 
conditions  governing  our  business  in  regard  to  foreign  competition. 
The  wages  of  skille<l  mechanics  m  Europe  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
91  cents  per  day.  Our  employees  are  about  half  nonskilled  and 
half  skilled,  and  the  sverage  wage  of  productive  labor  in  our  factory 
is  $2  per  day. 

The  N.  S.  U.  motorcycle  is  built  in  Belgium,  at  a  factory  the  annual 
output  of  which  is  15,000  motorcycles.  Our  output  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  400.  It  is  very  evident  from  these  figures  that  the 
manufacturing  cost  in  our  case  is  very  much  larger.  Further,  the 
buyer  of  material  for  15,000  motorcycles  operates  at  a  very  much 
greater  advantage  than  the  buyer  for  400.  Also,  the  wages  for  the 
nonproductive  labor  engaged  m  superintending  tlie  manufacturing 
and  the  selling  of  these  motorcycles  becomes  a  very  small  factor  in 
the  cost  of  each  motorcycle  in  a  factory  engaged  in  buUding  15,000, 
but  when  400  is  the  output  the  additional  cost  on  each  motorcycle 
is  very  evident. 

As  contrasted  with  the  production  of  15,000  motorcycles  in  a  single 
European  factory,  4,000  is  the  maximum  number  produced  by  any 
American  manufacturer.  This  number  was  produced  by  one  factoiy 
only,  and  the  dozen  or  so  of  the  other  motorcycle  manufacturers  in 
this  country  produced  last  year  less  than  1,000  each.  This 
being  the  case,  it  must  appeal  to  you  that  at  this  particular  time  the 
American  manufacturer  is  in  no  position  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  European  manufacturers  of  motorcycles. 

We  believe  that  the  motorcycle  should  be  classified  with  auto- 
mobiles and  should  be  given  the  same  protection  of  45  per  cent  duty. 
This  is  so  because  the  motorcycle,  like  the  automobile,  is  a  motor- 
driven  vehicle,  and  the  same  conditions  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
apply  to  each.  Also,  the  same  kind  and  class  of  material  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  each,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  reached  gigantic  proportions  and  is  on  a  secure 
footing,  while  tiie  motorcycle  mdustry  has  just  begun. 

Trusting  that  this  statement  of  conditions,  as  seen  by  us,  will  be 
of  some  use  to  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co., 
Per  Wm.  S.  IIarley. 
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THE  A1TT0-BI  COMPAVT,  BUTFALO.  H.  T.,  THmS  FBESEST 
DUTT  OS  HOTOXCTCLES  SHOULD  BE  KAXHTAIHED. 

BiOFTALO,  N.  Y.,  Deeember  £4, 1908, 

Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Fatni:, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  underatand  that  jomx  conmiittee  has  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  proper  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
ixnportation  of  motor  cycles  manufactured  in  fore^  countries.  We 
also  understand  that  some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  motor  cydes 
be  put  in  a  classification  with  automobiles. 

We  believe  that  the  present  duty  on  automobiles  of  foreign  make 
is  45  per  cent.  We  thmk  that  amount  is  none  too  small  for  motor 
cycles,  and  we  therefore  do  not  wish  to  have  you  understand  that  we 
are  objecting  to  the  classification  with  automobiles  because  of  the 
amount  <d  the  duty,  but  because  we  do  not  believe  there  exists  any 
parallel  between  Uiie  automobile  industry  as  an  industry  and  the 
motor-cycle  industry  as  such.  We  have  only  to  point,  for  proof,  to 
the  lai^  and  extensive  manufacturing  plants  m  the  automobile 
business,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  the  very  small  plants 
and  companies  but  recently  formed  in  the  motor-cycle  business.  In 
other  words,  the  state  of  the  two  industries  is  such  that  one  is  com- 
paratively well  established  and  prosperous,  while  the  other  is  in  its 
very  early  infancy.  There  are  only  about  six  manufacturers  of 
motor  cycles  who  can  be  considered  as  having  even  a  small  start  in 
the  busmess,  and  about  twenty  others  who  have  just  entered  the 
field.  We  tnerefore  think  there  is  no  prospect  for  some  years  to 
come  of  the  two  industries  becoming  equal  in  status. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  to  have  45  per  cent,  or  more,  duty 
on  motor  cvcles,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  thnt  several 
foreign  maKers  are  already  competing  in  the  American  market  to-day, 
and  pacing  the  duty  as  it  stands,  and  this  fact  in  itsolf  has  been  the 
cause,  m  more  than  one  instance,  of  capitalists  in  this  country  refusii^ 
to  invest  their  money  in  motor  cycles  here.  We  can  not  expect  this 
condition  to  improve  unless  we  are  protected  by  these  duties  in  a 
sufficient  amount  to  offset  the  great  difference  in  w&ges  between 
laborers  and  mechanics  in  this  country  and  laborers  and  mechanics 
in  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  the  only  way  we  could  hold  our  own, 
even  under  the  disadvantages  which  exist  to-day,  would  be  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  our  foreign  competitors  whose 
plants  are  already  well  established,  and  whose  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers can  be  secured  for  a  mere  pittance  as  compared  with  ours.  We 
think  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  would  in  any  way  result  in  ft  lessemng  of  the  wages  of  the 
laboring  man. 

We  bdieve  it  to  be  good,  sound,  public  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  foster  all  of  these  young  industries  which  keep  our 
money  at  home,  create  business  and  prosperity  where  none  has 
existed  before,  and  provide  labor  and  wf^es  for  our  American  work- 
men. 

Yoursj  veiy  truly, 

The  Auto-Bi  Company, 
By  John  W.  Ni^^j^^^m^- 
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NIPPERS  AND  PLIERS. 

[Paragraph  103.] 

UTICA  SBOP  POBQE  AHB  TOOL  CO.,  UTICA,  J.  Y.,  ASKS  TO  EATB 
NIFFERS  AJTD  PT.TF.Rfl  CLASSED  WITH  CUTLEBT. 

Thifbsdat,  December  10, 1908. 

The  Utica  Drop  Forige  and  Tool  CompanT,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who 
mani^acttira  nippers  and  j>liers  and  no  otner  product,  are  in  the 
keenest  competition  with  similar  goods  made  in  Gennany,  and  de^re 
to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

We  employ  90  to  110  men.  Our  annual  pay  rolls  are  from  $48,000 
to  $55,000. 

In  1902  the  writer  was  in  Rhenschide,  Gennany,  seeing  how  tools 
similar  to  our  product  were  made,  and  what  wages  were  paid,  which 
at  that  time  were  from  60  to  80  cents^  our  money,  a  day.  Examinar 
tion  of  the  consular  reports  shows  no  increase  m  the  German  rates. 
In  other  words,  we  are  paying  our  laborers  on  the  average  per  man 
more  than  double  what  is  paid  for  similar  work  in  Germany.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  submit  pay  roll  showing  wage  ^aid  for  the 
various  classes  of  laborers  compared  with  similar  classes  m  Germany. 

We  are  the  only  plant  in  the  countir  making  no  other  product 
except  that  of  nippers  and  pliers.  The  following  is  a  list  taken  from 
the  Iron  Aee  Directory  of  1906,  showing  the  names  of  firms  and 
addresses  who  make  pliers  in  this  country,  but  with  them  their  nipper 
and  plier  line  is  a  side  line,  where  we  are  devoting  our  energr  exdu- 
sively  to  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  American  gocufs,  fully 
guaranteed : 

William  ShoUehom  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.*  Vaughan  &  Bushnell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Peckstow  &  Wilcox  Co.,  27  Murray  street. 
New  York  City ;  Bridgeport  Hdw.  Mfe.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Athol 
Machine  Co.,  Athol,  Mass.;  Billings  &  Spencer  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Cronk  &  Carrier  M^.  Co^  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Indianap(dis  Drop  Forging 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  fiid.;  Kilbom  &  Bishop  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
J.  M.  King  &  Co.,  Waterford,  N.  Y.;  Richmond  Foigings  Corpora- 
tion, Richmond,  Va. ;  Otis  A.  Smith,  Rockfall,  Conn. ;  Columbia  Grey 
Iron  Co.,  Columbia,  Fa.;  Smith  &  Egge  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
D.  Saunders  Son,  YonkerSj  N.  Y.;  A.  C.  Williams,  Ravma,  Ohio. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  pliers  are  imported  into  this  country  on 
payment  of  45  per  cent  dut^,  being  in  the  class  of  manufactured 
metals,  making  unfair  competition. 

We  desire  to  be  given  a  classing  under  cutlery,  section  153,  witii 
penknives,  etc.,  as  the  price  of  labor  employed  m  the  cutlery  trade 
on  the  continent  is  quite  similar  to  the  price  of  labor  paid  in  £ne  pro- 
duction of  nippers  and  pliers. 

What  we  want  is  American  made  goodSj  paid  for  by  American 
wages,  with  a  tariff  which  will  enable  this  mdustry  to  be  built  up, 
and  price  reduction  to  follow  naturally  by  competition  among  our 
home  makers,  and  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

TTtiga  Drop  Fobgb  and  Tool  Go., 
Per  W.  EiNQHASr  Whux,  PretiAeinL 
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SADDIiETREES* 

[Paragraph  183.] 

JOSEFE  BETAH,  HEWABK,  n.  J.,  ASKS  FOB  AS  IVCBEASE  07 
FIFCSEH  PEB  CEHT  BUTT  OH  8ABBLETBEBS. 

Newabx,  N.  J.,  December  17, 1908, 

KepresentatiTe  Faynk, 

OhtUrnum  Committee  on  Waya  and  Mea-ns, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemeit.  I  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  saddletrees  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  N.  J.^  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  of  late  years  have  had 
a  hard  time  making  both  ends  meet,  chiefiT  on  account  of  importing 
houses.  They  can  import  goods  and  undersell  us  by  25  per  cent. 
They  must  have  their  goods  biUed  to  them  from  the  other  side  for 
less  than  cost,  and,  then  not  paying  the  full  duty  at  the  custom-house 
on  this  side,  on  account  of  the  goods  not  being  invoiced  at  the  full 
cost  in  England,  they  get  their  goods  through  the  custom-house  for 
much  less  than  others,  who  pay  full  charges  on  an  honest  invoice 
and  full  duty. 

I  have  heard  how  it  is  done,  but  the  trouble  ia  we  can  not  prove  it. 
One  thing  I  do  know:  Those  people  do  undersell  to  our  customers, 
and  also  supply  our  Government  with  saddletrees  for  less  money 
than  we  can  manufacture  them,  and  thus  deprive  our  workmen  of 
the  labor  they  should  have. 

I  can  not  see  mjreelf  how  you  can  get  at  the  back  of  those  importers, 
but  would  suggest  that  tne  duty  on  all  saddletrees  (fmished)  be 
increased  from  45  to  60  per  cent  and  take  the  duty  off  all  stirrup  bars 
that  are  not  attached  to  the  saddletrees.  We  have  inclosed  two 
cuts  of  two  saddletrees  ready  for  the  saddler.  When  they  are 
imported  this  way,  to  pay  full  duty  of  60  per  cent,  or  on  saddletrees 
alone,  without  the  stirrup  bars,  to  pa^  60  per  cent  duty.  But  on 
the  stirrup  bars  alone,  they  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  As  there 
is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  manufactures  stirrup  bare,  it 
would  not  interfere  with  anyone.  They  are  all  imported,  chieily 
from  England,  inclosed  .on  all  kinds  of  stirrup  bars. 

We  thmk  if  the  stirrup  bars  alone  were  allowed  in  free  of  <iuty, 
and  by  adding  15  per  cent  on  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  on  fmished 
saddletrees,  making  60  per  cent,  we  would  be  able  to  hold  our  own. 

1i  there  is  anything  m  the  above  you  do  not  quite  understand  I 
will  give  you  all  the  information  I  can. 

Yours,  yeiy  truly,  Joseph  Bevan. 

SILVER  WAIIE. 
[Paragraph  193.] 

gTATEMEHT  OF  SAinTEL  L.  BABBOXTB.  MEBIDEH,  COBH.,  BEFBE- 
SEHTHrQ  THE  IHTEBNATIONAL  SHYEB  COHPAHY. 

Friday,  November  S7, 190S. 
Mr.  Grioos.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 
Mr.  Bardoub.  We  are  not  in  business  for  our  health. 
Mr.  Grioos.  You  are  making  money  I 
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Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  we  are  makinj?  money.    I  will  l)e  very  brief, 

gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  does  this  come! 

Mr.  Dalzelu  It  comeK  under  manufactures  of  silver,  does  it  not — 
paragraph  193 — ^manufactures  of  metal? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  have  come  here  simply  to  lay  before  you  gentle- 
men certain  facts.  I  have  no  set  speech  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
The  figures  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  are  figures  that  I  personally 
have  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  flnglish  manufacturers.  We  are 
not  asking  for  any  change  on  the  tariff — that  is,  we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase,  but  we  trust  that  you  will  not  be  unwise  enough  to  de- 
crease it.  I  will  give  you  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silver-i>lated  hollow  ware  between  England  and  America,  com- 
puted on  a  basis  of  a  working  day  of  ten  hours.  First,  I  will  read  the 
English  price  and  then  the  United  States  price.  I  will  not  keep  you 
ten  minutes.  Casters.  85  cents  against  $'2.  Stampers,  $2  against  $2,50. 
Buffers,  $1.50  against  $3.  Solderers,  $1.50  against  $3.  Chasers. 
$1.08  against  $3.25.  Engravers,  $1.68  against  ^.  I  am  not  giving 
you  all  prices.  I  am  simply  now  giving  you  the  average  price,  not 
the  highest  price.  Bumisliers,  girls,  35  cents.  In  our  oompany  we 
pay  men  an  average  price  of  $2.50.  The  average  price  of  ten  de- 
partments is  $1.49  a  day  against  $2.92. 

The  helpers  around  the  factory—boys — ^washing  and  carrying 
goods,  and  so  forth,  for  England,  15  cents  a  day,  and  for  America,  83 
cents.   Girls,  12J  cents  in  England ;  in  America,  $1. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  as  to  the  matter  of  apprentices.  You  know 
in  England  they  are  great  for  apprentices.  In  England  the  average 
apprentice  gets  the  first  year  28  cents  per  day,  while  in  this  country 
he  gets  67  cents ;  the  sectmd  year  38  cents  and  in  this  country  33  cents ; 
the  third  year  48  cents  and  in  this  country  a  dollar;  the  fourth  year 
58  cents  and  in  this  country  $1.17.  AVe  terminate  our  apprenticeships 
on  the  fourth  year  and  give  them  $75  bonus  if  thev  stay  four  years. 
Then  they  start  in  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day.  In  England  they  give 
for  the  fifth  year  08  cents,  for  the  sixth  year  78  cents,  and  for  the 
seventh  year  $1,  against  our  $2  to  $2.50. 

If  you  average  these  up,  the  skilled  labor  in  England  gets  $1.75, 
as  against  $3  here,  and  unskilled  labor  75  cents,  as  against  our  $1.75, 
and  girls  12^  cents,  against  our  $1;  boys,  15  cents,  against  our  83 
cents;  apprentices  50  cents,  against  our  $1.31,  making  a  grand  average 
of  $2.51. 

I  have  heard  questions  asked  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to-day,  that 
it  seems  the  manufacturers  could  not  answer,  and  I  want  to  just 
read  this  to  you,  which  I  drew  off.  Provided  factories  in  England 
were  equipped  with  the  same  facilities  and  machinery,  including 
capital  invested,  and  the  workmen  produced  the  same  amount  of 
work  per  man  per  day  as  in  America,  any  and  all  articles  where  the 
labor  amounts  to  <>0  per  cent  or  over  of  the  cost  could  be  profit- 
ably imported  under  the  j)resent  tariff.  Hiese  articles  comprise 
about  75  per  cent  of  our  production  at  the  present  time.  Thus  the 
tariff  for  our  protection  should  be  raised  from  46  to  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    But  we  do  not  ask  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  claim  that  your  superiority  of  organizaticm  offsets 
that  difference? 
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Barbour.  Absolutely ;  and  I  can  explain  that  to  you  in  detail 
if  you  gentlemen  want  to  listen  to  it 

Mr.  Hill.  It  doea  not  cover  the  differences  of  wages,  but  you  offset 
the  difference  by  superiority  in  organization? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Absolutely;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  understood. 

Mr.  Barbour.  And  if  they  proceeded  to  manufacture  goods  on  the 
same  principle  that  we  do  in  this  country,  your  45  per  cent  duty  would 
wipe  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  greater  efficiency  of  the  American  workmen  counts 
for  as  much  as  oraanization,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Of  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  workmen  learn  their  trade  in 
England. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  some  reason,  I  do  not  know  what, 
the  American  workman  turns  out  more  work  in  a  given  length  of  time 
than  the  English  workman  does? 
Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  what  I  told  vou.   But  why  does  he  do  it? 


Mr.  Babbour.  He  goes  to  work  for  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  that  manufacturer  gets  more  out  of  that  man  with  his  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  his  manner  of  going  to  work,  and  his 
dies,  and  so  forth,  and  the  system  he  has,  than  the  English  manu^c- 
turer  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  a  great  display  of  difference  in  wagea 
Why  do  you  not  go  at  it  and  show  the  aifferenoe  in  output? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  output? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  per  man  per  day. 

Mr.  Bakbour.  What  do  you  mean  by  difference  in  output? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  if  an  American  workman  is  more  efTTnient  than 
an  English  workman  he  undoubtedly  does  more  work.  Well,  if  he 
does,  then  the  cost  to  you  or  the  manufacturer  is  based  not  on  the 
number  of  hours  he  works  or  the  amount  of  money  he  gets  for  the 
hours  in  the  day,  but  for  the  amount  that  it  costs  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  and  quality  of  work. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Now,  let  me  answer  your  question.  If  I  should  go 
to  England — to  Birmingham  or  Sheflicld — and  start  a  factory  and 
hire  English  workmen,  and  I  could  get  those  workmen  to  work  for  me 
in  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  the  same  as  I  get  them  to  work  for  me 
over  in  this  country,  you  understand  with  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  silver- 
ware I  could  come  over  to  this  market  and  wipe  out  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Mr,  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  do  not  go  to  Birmingham  and  you  do 
not  get  the  Englishman  to  work  as  you  get  an  American  to*  work, 
and  you  do  not  get  the  result.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  I  want 
to  ask  another  ming  in  that  connection,  and  it  is  pertinent.  How 
much  more  does  it  cost  an  American  to  live  in  a  given  style  than  it 
does  fin  Englishman? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  that  question.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  answer  it. 

Mt.  Cubk.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Babbouk.  I  have  been  all  through  the  English  manufacturing 
districts,  and  I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  English  manufacture, 
and  the  genUeman  here  this  morning  was  computing  on  that. 

Mr.  C£akk.  Mr.  Lonrworth? 

Mr.  Bakbocs.  Yes,  Congressman  Liongworth.  A  witness  here  said 
that  an  Englishman  would  pay  $48  a  year  rent  for  a  house;  that 
the  house  would  cost  $1,500,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood  would 
cost  $1,500,  making  $3,000,  and  he  would  rent  that  house  for  $18. 

Mr.  GuLRK.  Fifty -two  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Bahboub.  Yes.   Now.  we  all  know  he  can  not  do  it 

Mr.  Glabk.  No:  I  know  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Babboub.  like  house  cost  him  $600  and  the  land  cost  him  $400, 
and  instead  of  the  one  man  living  in  that  house  there  were  two  or 
three  families  living  there. 

Mr.  Glabk.  I  knew  that  the  house  did  not  cost  the  man  that  sum 
at  which  Mr.  Longworth  put  it. 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  appreciate  your  point,  and  it  is  perfectly  correct. 
The  point  is  this:  An  American  workman  does  not  save  up — or  a 
very  lew  of  Uiem  save  up— any  more  money  than  an  English  w<nrk- 
man;  but,  my  gracious,  compare  their  living  1 

'Mr.  Clask.  1  am  not  asking  vou  about  their  different  styles  of 
living;  I  am  asking  you  about  what  the  comparative  cost  would  be 
for  an  English  workman  who  lived  in  the  same  style  that  the  Amer- 
ican workman  lived  in. 

Mr.  Barbour.  If  the  English  workman  would  come  to  this  country 
and  live  in  the  same  style  that  he  lived  in  in  England,  if  he  would 
wear  homespun  clothing  instead  of  going  to  a  tailor  and  having  a 
suit  made  for  $55  or  $60;  if  he  would  wear  a  woven  cap  instead^of 
a  derby,  would  wear  clog  shoes  instead  of  patent  leathers,  and  would 
smoke  a  pipe  instead  of  cigars,  and  when  he  went  traveling  would 
stop  at  a  cheap  hotel  instead  of  the  best,  he  could  save  60  per  cent  of 
his  wages. 

Mr.  Ci^AKK.  Why  do  you  not  answer  the  question  I  asked  yon  V 
Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  trying  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark .  Take  two  men,  an  English  workman  and  an  American 
workman,  and  let  them  live  in  precisely  the  same  style,  one  of  them 
in  England  and  the  other  in  the  United  States,  and  wnat  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  living  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Let  him  draw  the  English  wages  in  England? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  what  wages  he  draws  anywhere.  What 
is  the  difference  in  the  cost — -what  does  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living  amount  to? 

Mr.  Barboub.  The  difference? 

Mr.  Glabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babboub.  It  would  cost  him  one-third  as  much  in  England  as 
it  costs  in  America. 
Mr.  Glask.  To  live  as  well  in  England  as  in  America? 
Mr.  Babboub.  No. 

Mr.  Glabk.  That  is  the  question  I  asked  you. 
Mr.  Barbour.  They  can  not  do  it 
Mr.  Clark.  They  surely  can  do  it. 

Mr,  Barboub.  They  can  not  Tell  me  where  you  can  go  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  sa^,  and  get  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef,  with  a  potato 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  for  10  cents.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  paying  $5  a  day  for  a  room.         Dgtzed  by  Google 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  that.  I  am  asking  you 
what  tiie  difference  in  cost  is — that  is  a  plain  question  and  a  reason- 
able question — of  living  a  week  or  a  day  in  England  and  Amwica. 

Mr.  Babbour.  Between  England  and  America! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Between  Sheffidd  and  what  placet 
Mr.  Clark.  Pittsburg  or  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Barboitr.  Between  Sheffield  and  Pittsburg  he  could  live  for  a 
third  less.    He  could  buy  his  clothes  for  half  as  much  in  England. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  can  buy  his  clothes  for  one-third,  can  he  not  t 

Mr.  Barbour.  No^  he  could,  but  he  can  not  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  suit  of  clothes  that  costs  $7  in  London  would  cost 
$35  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Barbour.  K&  sir;  you  can  get  a  suit  of  dothes  in  Pittsburg 
for  $30,  and  in  Lcmdon  von  can  eet  a  dandy  for  $7.50;  but  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  Englidunan  who  comes  over  here  the  first  suit  he 
buys  is  $12,  and  then  the  first  thing  you  know  he  is  going  to  a  tailor 
and  having  a  suit  made  and  paying  $55  or  $60  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  can  not  tell  the  $5  English  suit  from 
the  $7.50  Pittsburg  suit. 

Mr.  Barbour.  You  can  notf 

Mr.  Clark.  Noj  sir.  I  had  a  suit  of  broadcloth  made  here  and 
my  brother,  who  lived  in  Sydney,  Australia,  had  a  suit  that  cost  him 
$34,  and  mine  oosi  me  C60,  and  tou  could  not  tell  one  from  t*other. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Australia  is  a  differoit  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  part  of  England. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  it  is  in  an  entirely  different  situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did  answer  that  simple  question  which  I 
asked  you. 

Mr,  Barbour.  I  would  like  to  answer  it  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Olark.  You  gave  the  difference  in  wa^es.  I  asked  you  two 
questions.  I  a^ed  you  to  give  the  difference  in  output  and  the  dif- 
ni«noe  in  living.  If  you  will  answer  those  two  questions,  in  con- 
junction with  what  tou  stated  just  now  we  can  get  a  fair  conclusicm 
about  the  difference  between  these  two  men. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  say  that  a  workman  can  live  in  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham, England,  on  one-third  of  the  price  he  can  live  for  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yee. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  he  will  not  live  as  well.  Is  not  that  a  fair 
answer? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ko,  sir;  vou  keep  Qualifying  it.  I  say  provided  he 
does  live  as  well,  then  what  is  the  aifference  in  the  price  of  living  in 
Sheffield  and  Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  do  not  live  as  welL 

The  Chairmak.  Answer  the  question.  Are  provisions  as  high 
there  as  they  are  here  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Of  course  they  are  not;  rent  is  lower  and  everything 
is  lower. 

The  CHAisMAir.  Aiwwer  the  question,  if  you  can,  or  else  say  you 
can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  find  somebody  some  time  or  other  who  will 
answer  that  question. 
2b.  Barbour.  Would  you  ask  me  that  question  'ft^^^oOQ Ic 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference,  living  in  precisely  the  same 
style,  what  is  the  difference  in  cost  for  an  American  workman  in 
Pittsburg  or  St.  Louis  and  an  English  workman  in  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham ? 

Mr.  Barboi  R.  If  he  lived  precisely  the  same  it  would  cost  him  33^ 
per  cent  less  in  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barwh  R.  Hut  he  can  not  live  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  keep  tacking  that  proposition  on. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Tht'U  I  will  simply  answer  the  question  by  saying 
that  if  he  lived  in  Slicflield  he  could  live  for  33^  p^  cent  less.  I  wiO 
stop  right  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  right.    Well.  I  will  waive  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  anybody  who 
will  say  that  he  can  live  the  same. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Can  he  not? 

Mr.  Bard(»i'R.  No,  sir;  because  he  has  got  to  jump  from  a  cer- 
tain level  up  to  a  higher  level.   There  is  no  intermediate. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Are  provisions  higher  or  lower  in  Sheffield  or  in 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  I^ARBouR.  They  are  lower  in  Sheffield. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  is  lower.    Is  flour  lower  or  beef 

lower  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  not  a  groceryman. 

The  Chairsian.  Do  you  not  know  that  beef  is  lower  in  Sheffield 
than  in  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  all  very  good.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  all  trying  to  get  the  facts  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  giving  us  any  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Barbour.  You  take  a  workman  in  Sheffield,  he  does  not  eat 
meat  over  three  times  a  wwk. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  asked  anv  !!;*.ich  question  as 
that 

Mr.  Barwh  r.  He  will  go  to  the  market  and  buy  his  joint  for  4 
cents  a  pound  and  make  a  sfiup  meat  out  of  it,  whereas  here  he  must 
go  and  buy  a  steak  or  a  roast. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  he  could  get  a  steak  for  10  cents 
and  you  could  not  here? 

Mr.  BARiwjUR.  I  say  you  can  go  in  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  and 
get  a  good  meal  for  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiat  you  mean  is  that  meat  costs  more  here  than 
bont'S  do  in  Sheffield? 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  about  it;  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  Go  on.  I  will  find  somelKxIy  some  time  who  will  give 
up  some  information. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Do  you  want  me  to  file  this  [indicating  paper]  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  conclude  as  soon  as  you  can.  That 
is  what  I  really  want. 

Mr.  Barbour.  All  right.  Here  is  a  circular  printed  by  an  English 
manufacturer  advertising  a  tray,  duty  paid,  laid  down  m  New  York 
City.  This  is  from  P^Uis  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  England.  I  would 
just  like  to  quote  you  their  price  on  this  tray.  Here  is  a  tray  that 
there  is  bitter  competition  on.  Here  is  a  letter  from  tj^em;  do  you 
wont  to  see  itf  DgtizedbyGoogle 
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The  GHAZBMAir.  Go  on;  never  mind  your  pictures.  Ton  promised 
you  would  only  take  five  minutes,  and  you  have  had  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Babbour.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  bad  only 
eight  minutes  so  far,  and  I  will  finish  within  ten  minutes.  Here  are 
the  figures  on  these  trays.  Their  8-inch  tray  is  $4,  as  against  our 
$4.31 ;  the  10-inch  tray  $4.80,  a^inst  our  $4.36 ;  their  14-inch  tray  is 
$8,  against  our  $9.75;  their  16-mch  tray  is  $10,  against  our  $12.71; 
their  18-inch  tray  is  $12.80,  against  our  $15;  and  the  prices  we  are 
selling  thoee  trays  at  do  not  yield  us  15  per  cent  profit 

ISr.  Randeu..  Are  you  not  one  of  the  companies  that  organized 
into  a  trust  f 

Mr.  Barboub.  I  do  not  know  what  a  trust  is.  I  thought  a  trust 
was  against  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  want  to  give  evidence  against  yours^f  f 

Mr.  Bakbour.  I  thought  it  was  against  the  law  to  be  in  a  trust. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Ciaabk.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  what  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Babboub.  We  do  not  want  anything  except  for  you  to  leave  the 
tariff  just  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Olabk.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  I 

Mr.  Babbour.  About  twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  is  your  company  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  stock  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  was  put  into  it? 
Mr.  Babboub.  How  much  money  was  put  in? 
Mr.  Ci^RK.  Yes,  air:  how  much  real  cash? 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  will  answer  that  cjuestion  by  stating  to  you  that 
the  International  Silver  Company  within  the  fast  eight  months  has 
been  appraised  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company.  Do  you  know 
who  the  American  Appraisal  Companjr  is? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Mr.  Babboub.  They  are  a  company  that  take  the  entire  property 
of  a  company  and  appraise  it.  Tney  take  a  building  from  the  loim- 
dation  up  and  state  what  it  will  cost  to  replace  it  with  contents,  and 
they  put  on  two  valuations,  the  replacement  valuation  and  the  de- 
preciated valuation.  The  replacement  valuation  is  a  little  over 
$4,000,000  more  than  our  capital.  Stock  depreciated  valuation  is 
$1^50,000  more.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  touch  it,  side,  edge,  top,  nor  bottom. 
[Laughter.]  I  asked  yon  how  much  money  had  t>cen  put  in  your 
companv,  actual  cash. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Cash? 

Mr.  Clabx.  Yes,  sir;  cash. 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  could  not  answer  your  question  because  we  did  not 
put  in  cash;  we  put  in  plants,  machinery,  tools,  dies,  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tney  had  a  fixed  value,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  International  Silver  Company  has  to-day 
$6,500,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $800,000  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  did  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  oould  not  be  replaced  under  $10,000,000. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  the  answer  to  that  question.  How  madi 
did  it  cost? 
Mr.  Barboitb.  Do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
Mr.  Clark.  It  surely  cost  you  something,  did  it  not! 
Mr.  Bakbouk.  Why,  yes. 
Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  how  much! 

Mr.  Babboitb.  How  do  you  want  me  to  tell  yon  what  it  oostt 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  much  mmey  was  put  into 
that  company.  Now,  you  either  know  or  you  do  not  Enow.  If  you 
do  not  know,  say  so.  If  you  do  know,  tell  us. 

Mr.  Babboub.  Well,  if  you  took  all  the  molds  and  dies  in  the  In- 
ternational Silver  Company  and  replaced  them  at  the  actual  cost, 
as  well  as  the  machinery  and  tools  and  buildings,  you  could  not  do 
it  linder  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  you  pay  $1,000,000  into  that  thing  or  nott  That 
is,  was  there  ever  a  million  of  dollars  put  into  this  industry  that  yon 
represent  here? 

Mr.  Barboub.  A  million  dollars  of  money  f  Yes;  cash  on  hand,  by 
the  various  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  answer  thst  question,  or  say  you  can  moi. 
Answer  it,  now,  and  get  through  with  it 

Mr.  Babboub.  Do  you  call  buildings  and  machinery  mweyf  - 


BEED  ft  BABTOH,  BILVEMMITHS,  ASK  FOB  THE  BETEHTIOH  OF 
THE  FBESEHT  DTTTT  OH  8ILVEBWABE. 


Col.  Albert  Clabke, 

Hotel  Samilton^  Fourteenth  and  K  streets^  N.  TK., 

Washington^  D,  0. 
Deab  Mb.  Clabk  :  As  I  wrote  you  some  time  since  the  silversmiths 
would  be  content  with  a  retention  of  the  duty  as  it  is — 45  per  cent  ad 
valorem — and  I  herewith  hand  you  schedule  of  prices  which  appertain 
in  England  and  prices  which  are  paid  for  the  same  labor  in  the  united 
States.  We  pay  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  for  labor  in  this 
coimtry  as  they  do  in  England  and  from  two  to  six  times  as  much  as 
they  do  in  France  or  Germany.  This  I  get  from  personal  visits  to 
these  coimtries,  and  I  herewith  append  schedule  of  prices  sent  by  the 
American  consul  from  Shefheld,  England.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers  on  silverware  in  case  the 
duty  was  lowered  below  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  even  with  this 
dut^  quite  a  good  deal  of  nlverwane  comes  in  at  this  present  time  from 
foreign  producers. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Deeemher  i,  1908. 


Very  respectfully, 


Reed  A  Babion, 
Willxam  B.  H.  Dowse, 

PresidenL 
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nmttd 

SUtM. 


Pirnt. 

BookkMpan   1500.00  to  t76a00 

Pack«n  I  400.00  to  600.00 

800.00  to  1,000.00 

600.00  to  soaoo 

600.00  to  600.00 

ttaoo  to  460.00 

400.00  to  4SO.00 

£oa  00  w  1,000.00 
eoaooto  Toaoo 
Booioote  aoaoo 


Deal  cn  era. 

llod«len  

Pla  sknken  

RoOan  

BUnkert  

StatnpwB.  . 

Moldan  (•tarifng)  

HoMenjiiiekBltfTCr). 


CMtm  (wUtt  bmM)  tamli. 

Pita*  

FItHn  (wblli  iimM)  

SoiS3%ra(H.  W.)  

SptauiBn  

Ww'piansMB  i. 

PoH^t  ( EDflUMOlonr} . . . 

Sand  bobban  

Cbnen  

Eiif[rftT«n  

Platort  

OUdMi  (tanato)  

Etoben  


BuJIan. 

rinbhsn*:  , 

Bumlsben  , 

PbotoKrapben  

Carpeaten  

Uachinista  1  , 

Tool  makan  

Pattern  makaiB  , 

Kngineen  

Phimbof*  

StMtm  flttan  

Blacbmltha  

Mtnn  Oarmao  and  sliver  metali. 


Per  wdk. 
&00tO  176 


B.76tO  t0;00 


10.00  to 
12.  SO  to 
13.60  to 
3.00  to 
S.76  to 
8.76  to 
12.  SO  to 


1S.0L 

3a  00 

30.00 
3.76 
12.  SO 
IS.  DO 
22.60 
S.O0 


T.wto  aa.00 
I3.60to  aaoo 

175  to  7.60 


7.5010  100 


13.60 


Pttftar. 
tl,O4O.O0 
088.35 
1,753.75 
1,007.60 
1,230.00 
53175 

eioin 
moo 

7Q1S0 

PtrmA. 
11  SO 
10.50 
1150 
10.50 
34.00 
1150 


7.60  to  30.00 


10.60 
19.60 
1100 
1160 
16.00 
1160 
16.60 
16.x 
13.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.60 
16.00 
1100 
13.80 
1150 

»oa 
00 


Exhibit  B. 

Ajmxrican  Consular  Service, 

Sheffield,  En^nd,  February  £8,  1908, 

W.  B.  H.  Dowse,  Esq., 

Counsdor  at  Lam,  Boston,  Mass. 

I^iAR  Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  ftcknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  February  13,  and  in  replj  thereto  to  inclose  herewith  the 
schedule  jou  inclosed  filled  out  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  iirm  you 
mentioned.  These  figures  were  furnished  zne  by  Messrs.  James 
Dixon  &  Sons,  ComiM  place,  of  this  city,  and  in  return  for  their 
courtesj^  thev  ask  me  to  furnish  them  with  a  like  list  of  wages  paid 
for  sinular  labor  in  America.  Assuming  that  you  can  do  this  I 
ask  you  to  oblige  me;  if,  however,  I  am  wrong  in  this  assumption 
and  you  are  unable  to  funush  me  with  these  figures  i^ease  advise 
me  of  that  fact  and  I  will  tiy  and  obtain  them  elsewhere.  I  have 
promised  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Sons  I  would  obtain  these  figures  for  them, 
and  as  I  find  reciprocity  in  such  matters  tends  to  m^e  the  obtain- 
ingof  information  here  easier  for  me  I  shall  tiy  and  keep  my  promise. 

With  the  hope  that  I  may  have  your  early  reply,  I  am, 
Veiy  truly,  youn, 

Chas.  N.  Daniei^, 

"  8( 
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Companion  of  prices  paid  far  kAcr  in  Bngtand. 

Bookkeepen  per  1000111..  100  0  to  150  0 

pKkere  do....   80  0  to  100  0 

Deeignen  do  l(iO  0  to  200  0 

Modelew.....  do....  120  OtolflO  0 

DieatDken  do....  100  0  to  120  0 

RoUen  do....   80  0  to  90  0 

Bbaken  do....   80  Oto  90  0 

Stuapen  do....  100  0to200  0 

Holden  (Bterling)  do....  1:10  OtolfiO  0 

Molden  (nickel  ail  ver)  do....  100  Oto  120  0 

Cuten  (white  metal),  fenulo  perweek..     0  12  to    0  14 

£inL'(H''w.a  <■»••••  0  40 

Spinnen  do           0  40  to    0  60 

Saw  piercers  do           0  60  to    0  80 

PoUflbers  (English  coloror)  do           0  50  to    0  80 

Sandbobbera  do          0  12  to    0  15 

Chwen  do           0  36  to    0  50 

Engnven  do          0  35  to    0  flO 

Platen  do....    0  SOto    0  90 

Oilden,  female  do           0  20 

Buffers  do           0  SOto    0  80 

Finishen  do....     0  SOto    0  80 

Burnishers  do           0  16  to    0  SO 

Carpenters  do....     0  30  to    0  40 

Engineers  do           0  60 

Mizen  Gennan  and  ailver  metab  do          0  30  to    0  80 

Jambm  Dixon  &  SoMa, 
Per  Wm.  BsraoNT, 

Otninl  Managtr. 


SVPPLEMEKTAL  STATEMENT  STTBXITTEI)  BT  S.  L.  BABBOtTE, 
SHOWDra  COMFABATIVE  LABOE  COST  OF  SZLTEEWABE  KAK- 
Dra  IH  THIS  GOUHTBT  AHD  EHaLASB. 

S&RiDEN,  Conn.,  December  $,  1908, 

Hon.  E.  J.  Ilrrx,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mh.  Hill  :  Yours  of  December  8  duly  received.  I  for- 
warded you  the  papers  in  question  for  you  to  use  as  you  saw  fit 
Am  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  m  filed  with  tlie  committee 
and  printed  with  the  hearings. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter,  and  have 
communicated  with  several  manufacturers  since  I  saw  you,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  workmen  of 
this  country  if  the  duty  on  silverware  is  reduced,  as,  if  there  is  a  re- 
duction, it  is  bound  to  come  out  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and 
not  out  of  the  manufacturers,  as  the  manufacturers  are  selling  on 
the  closest  margin  of  profit  possible  consistent  with  good  business 
sense. 

With  kind  regards,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  in 
this  matter, 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  S.  L.  Babboux. 
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Meriden,  Conn.,  Decemhcr  4i  J908. 

Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C., 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hill:  As  requested  by  you,  I  am  sending  you  in- 
closed the  figures  shown  you  when  in  Washington,  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  in  the  different  departments;  that  is,  the  average 
wa^o  paid  in  England  as  compared  with  that  paid  in  American  fac- 
tories, and  also  showing  our  extreme  prices. 

Am  also  inclosing  memorandum  showing  prices  paid  apprentices. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  in  the  English  factories  they  will 
average  pretty  nearly  one  apprentice  to  a  workman,  whereas  we  do 
not  average  in  an  ordinary  American  factory  more  than  one  appren- 
tice to  every  fifty  workmen.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
hard  in  the  United  States  to  get  boys  to  work  at  a  trade,  as  they  are 
not  willing  to  work  for  a  moderate  wage  for  four  years,  knowing 
that  at  the  end  of  such  time  they  can  make  more  money  than  they 
otherwise  would,  but  they  would  rather  take  up  a  line  of  business 
wlicre  they  can  make  more  money  from  the  beginning. 

The  English  manufacturers  art!  increasing  their  trade  in  the  United 
States  very  much.  At  the  pre.%nt  time  the  worst  competition  we  have 
is  on  trays  and  double-locking  vegetable  dishes. 

I  am  inclosing  memorandum  giving  you  an  example  of  the  differ- 
ence in  price  on  n  vegetable  dihh  that  is  sold  very  largely  in  this 
coiiutry  by  English  manufacturers.  You  will  see  that  with  a  duty  of 
4;i  per  cent,  to  which  should  be  added  tlie  cost  of  freight  and  marine 
insurance,  which  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent,  the  Englishman  is 
ennbleil  to  lay  his  dish  down  in  this  country  slightly  under  the  cost 
to  ourselves.  On  this  particular  item,  and  same  applies  to  numei*ous 
other  articles,  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  would  very  little  more  than 
protect  us. 

Tlie  writer  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  manufacturer  of  silver- 
plnted  ware  in  the  United  States  but  what  would  regivt  it  exceed- 
ingly if  the  tariff  .was  in  any  way  lowered,  yet  at  tlie  same  tinie  I 
do  not  know  of  any  that  desire  to  have  it  increased,  and  I  trust  that 
your  honorable  committee  will  allow  same  to  remain  as  it  now  is. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  it  is  bound  to  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  wages,  for  the  reason  tlmt  silverware  is  sold  at  a 
very  close  margin  of  profit  and  is  very  expensive  to  handle,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  clears  10  per  cent  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
doing  very  well. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  I  can  give  you,  you  know 
I  am  y<)urs  to  command. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extende<l  to  me  when  in  your  city, 
I  beg  to  remain,  with  kindest  regards. 

S.  Tj.  BARnovR, 

Secretary  Executive  Committee  International  Silver  Company, 
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Exhibit  A. 


OomparUon  of  teageg  paid  to  the  manufactitn  of  tttver^lated  hollow  ware 
between  Bngtand  and  America,  oompnted  on  a  bati*  of  a  working  (toy  of  ten 
hourt. 


Avenge 
EngUod. 

Average 
America. 

America. 

•0.86 

2.00 
1.88 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.68 
].«8 
1.68 
«.85 

92.00 

2.60 
S.00 

roo 

9.00 
8.50 
9.25 
9.W 
9.60 
i2  60 

t2.» 

2.75 
9. 76 
8.M 
8.75 
9.50 
«.0O 
8.50 
4.U 
S.O0 

14.92 
1.49 

3. 25 
2.93 

94.75 
t.47 

«.15 
e.l21 

'.88 
*1.00 

:?5' 

1.83 
.91 

■Olrla.  'Twelve  to  16  yean.  •  Blgbtoen  rauB  and  abon^ 

kHeo.  «axtMntol8yflan. 


APFURTICM. 


En^Iaod. 

Aneiicb 

10.28 

.88 
.48 
.68 

•0.97 
.89 

1.00 
1.17 

■>76.ra 

.68 
.78 
«1.00 

»2.60 
»S.OO 
»S.SO 

«.]8 

.69 

13.67 

LSI  and tn 

■  Termlnatei.    ABesular  wagei  according  to  abiUtr. 


Oompariaon  of  wagea  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  AoIIoto  mire 
between  England  and  Amerioa,  etc.— Continued. 


ATiBAaaSk 


England. 

America. 

11.76 

.76 
.121 
.15 
.69 

18.00 

1.75 
1.00 
.SS 
1.81 

OlriB  

1.S& 

LSO 

ARGUMENT. 

Provided  factories  in  England  were  equipped  with  the  same  facili- 
ties and  machinery,  capital  invested,  and  the  workmen  produced  tba 
same  amount  of  work  per  man  per  day  as  in  America,  anv  and  all 
articles  where  the  labor  amounts  to  60  per  cent  or  ov^  of  the  cost 
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ooold  be  profitably  imported  under  the  present  tariff.  These  artidee 

comprise  about  75  per  cent  of  out  production  at  the  present  time. 
Thus  the  tariff  for  our  protection  should  be  raised  to  70  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  we  do  not  ask  it 


Boiluid. 

Nldd  Mttnt.  Si  poondi       

a».Mi 

ThttTi    pfrimt;  frrifht  tnil  Ininrtniw,  eptriwit 

i.n 

t.46| 
LSI 

4.SBft 
t.SB| 

.ST 

•  Eaglaaa,  S7  oenti  par  pound;  AiMrln,  K  noU  par  pomid. 

This  article  sells  for  $6  net,  from  nhich  must  be  deducted  the  cost 
of  selling,  packing,  collectings  bad  debts,  etc 

Xnilud. 

AmariM. 

Oort  

t.461 

1.84 

Datr.  TO  pet  «nt;  trdgbt  and  tomniwe.  S  par  eant  

SNAP  FASTENERS. 
[Pancrapb  19B.] 

THE  TTHITBD  STATES  FASTmEB  GOKPABT,  BOSTOV,  KAS8., 
ASKS  AH  nrCBEASE  07  THIKTT  PEB  CXHT  IH  DUTY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  1, 1908. 

Col.  Albert  Clarke, 

Hotd  Hatmlton,  WaaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clarke:  It  is  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  of  sn^ 
fasteners  which  are  made  of  metal  and  which  come  imder  that  part 
of  Ute  tariff  schedule  known  aa  "Schedule  C,  Metals  and  maniuao- 
tures  of,"  that  the  tariff  should  be  increased  from  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Any  reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  would  completely  annihilate  this  business,  which  has  only  been 
in  existence  since  about  1890,  and  which  did  not  rise  to  proportions 
of  any  special  size  until  some  years  after  that  time.  The  competi- 
tion in  certain  \mes  of  these  fasteners  known  as  sew-on  snap  fasteners 
has  been  so  great  as  to  completelv  kill  our  trade  in  this  class  of  goods. 

There  haslbeen  for  a  numoer  of  years  past  sew-on  fasteners  brought 
in  from  Germany  and  sold  on  the  New  York  market  at  15  cents  per 
gr<^,  which  was  less  than  die  factory  cost  for  producing  the  goods 
in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  importation  of  sew-on  fas- 
teners has  been  to  completely  kill  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
fasteners  in  tiie  TJmted  States,  and  these  fasteners  pay  a  tariff  of  46 
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per  cent  ad  vaLorem.  The  cost  of  the  metal  in  Germany,  France, 
and  America  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the  ability  to  brine  in 
these  fasteners  at  the  price  named  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  lanor 
in  Germany  and  France  is  so  far  below  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  is  not  increased  the  manufacturer 
of  snap  fasteners  commonly  used  on  gloves  and  other  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  will  in  time  be  completely  ruined  in  this  country. 
We  append  herewith  a  schedule  of  comparison  of  prices  paid  for 
labor  m  Frwce  and  in  the  United  States.  The  ^ces  paid  m  other 
countries  of  Europe  are  below  those  paid  even  in  France.  The  com- 
petition between  domestic  manufacturers  is  such  that  th^e  goods 
are  sold  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  in  many  cases  at 
about  factory  cost. 

By  the  appended  figures  you  will  see  that  we  pay  from  two  to  four 
times  as  much  for  labor  in  the  United  States  as  is  paid  in  France. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wh.  B.  H.  Dowse,  President 


Exhibit  A. 

AMBBICAy  OONSUIAB  SERVICE, 

GrenohU,  France,  March  S7, 1908. 

Wm.  B.  H.  Dowse,  Esq., 

Counsdor  at  Law,  95  MUk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^our  favor  of 
January  20,  1908,  requesting  me,  it  possible,  to  obtain  for  you  the 
prices  paid  for  labor  m  Grenoble  in  such  a  rastener  factory  as  that 
of  Raymond  or  Barthelon.  The  firat-mentioned  firm,  ^ter  some 
hesitation,  having  consented  to  furnish  this  information,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  transmit  you  the  same  on  the  indosed  separate  sheet. 
I  also  return  herewith  your  original  schedule. 

Always  at  your  service,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  P.  H.  Nasok,  American  Oonsvl 


Prieet  paid/or  labor  in  a  prets-button  and/atUner  manufactory  at  Grenoble,  France,  1908. 

Per  moDtb 

Bookkeeper  ,   $40 

AssietaDt  bookkeeper   $25  to  30 

Entry  clerk..    20  to  24 

General  office  clerk   eoto  70 

Shipper.   30 

Steoi^raphcr  and  typist   24 

Supcrinti'odcnt   100 

Watchman   16 

Foreman   70 

ForewomaD   30 

Engineer   SO 

Dieeinker    $].  20  to  f2. 40 

Electrician   L20 

Stamper   L  50 

Tool  maker..   LOOto   L  36 

Plater  90  |o  1.00 
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Iscaaeter,  japanner,  packer  |0. 80  to  |0. 90 

Machinist   .90 

Women  45  to  .55 

Hen  75to  .86 

Women  (piecewwfc)  60to  .65 

A  dtf'n  labor  is  nine  houn  for  women  and  nine  and  <me-half  tor  men. 

Ocmpariaon  ofpneet  paiifir  Ubor  m  tlufoUowing  oounMa. 


United  Stales. 


BotAkeeper  

AaHatsnt  bookkeeper.... 

Entry  clerk  

Ocoerel  ofQce  clerk  

Shipper  

Stenompber  tuid  typist. 

SuprnnUndent  

WktchmftD  

Foreman  

ForewoouD  


Dieslnker  ,., 

ElectricUn  

Stamper  

Tool  mftker  

nater  {KM  to  tl  .13|,  I2.m  to  KMT). 

Lacquerer.  japaoner,  packer  

Uachmlst  

Women  

Heo  

Women,  piecework  


Ptr  mmA. 

K3.00 
43.00 
34.00 
•H-OO  to  43.00 
S2.0O  to  78.00 
43.00 
150.00 

106.00 
62. 00  to  58. 00 
Per  daf. 
$3. 50  to  5.  OO 
3.00 
2.00 
a.  25  to  3. 5U 


3.  (Kl 
l.lWl 

l.Uto3.on 

1.00 


France. 


Per  month. 

moo 

t25.001o  30.00 
20- 00  to  24. 00 
00. 00  to  7U.  00 
30.00 
24.00 
100.00 
16.00 
70.00 
30.00 

Pa  iaw. 
II. »  to  2. 40 

1.30 
1.60 
l.onto  1.30 
.911  to  1. 00 

.mio  .00 
.w 

.45  to  .55 
.75  to  .85 
.00  to  .«5 


A  day*!  laboi  In  f  ranoe  to  aloe  twura  IK  womm  and  nine  nd  one-hall  boun  for  mm. 


SlTBOIOAt  INSTRUMENTS* 
[^ragraph  lOS.] 

THE  LOGAN  COTTHTY  (W.  YA.)  KESICAL  SOCIETY  ASKS  FOB 
LOWXB  DUTIES  ON  SUEGICAL  INSTBUUENTS. 

LooAN,  W.  Va.,  December  16, 1908. 

Serevo  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  A  resolution  was  passed  by  our  society  directing  me 
to  call  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  tariff  on  surfiicul  instru- 
ments, there  beine  no  section  specifically  providing  for  tlie  same  in 
the  present  schedule,  and  the  nece&sitv  or  every  country  pliysieinn 
having  a  complete  outfit  by  reason  of  hospital  facilities  in  tlu-  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  mining  districts.  Surgeons  are  very  poorly 
paid  except  in  cities,  where  up-to-date  hospital-s  are  plentiful  and  one 
outfit  suffices  for  each  hospital,  and  it  certainly  puts  the  hardship  on 
the  country  surgeon.  We  are  certainly  meritorious  of  chen])or  in- 
struments, and  direct  your  attention  and  ask  a  separate  schedule  for 
eame,  with  a  revenue  basts  only. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  MnDoxAM>, 
Secretary  Logan  County  MedicaLSoeiety. 
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HON.  A.  B.  CAFBON,  U.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  JOHH  X.  FETEBS, 
H.  S.,  FBOVIBEHCE,  B.  I,  ASKING  THAT  STTBOIGAL  INSTB1T- 
KENTS  ANB  AFFUANCES  BE  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

Pbovidencb,  R.  I.,  December  17, 1908. 

Hon.  AsiN  B.  Capron, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Capbox:  The  question  has  been  raised  among 
hospital  people  of  the  possibility  of  securing  an  elimination  in  duty 
or  tiaving  put  on  the  free  list  such  instruments,  appliances,  and 
apparatus  as  are  used  in  general  hospitals. 

As  I  understand  it,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  only  schools  of 
learning,  such  as  universities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, are  permitted  to  import  free  oi  duty  such  instruments  as  are 
needed  in  their  places  for  teaching. 

It  strikes  all  oi  us  who  are  connected  with  hospitals,  which,  surely, 
are  charitable  institutions  if  anv  such  exist,  that  it  is  at  least  unjust 
that  they  be  taxed  for  such  articles  as  they  use,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
be  obliged  to  call  on  the  charitably  inclmed  of  the  different  commu- 
nities to  pay  for  such  duty. 

I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Bates  about  the  matter  and  he  suggested 
that  I  write  directly  to  you  and  that  he  thought  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  gomg  about  to  try  to 
reduce  or  to  eliminate  the  duty  on  such  instrumente  and  appliances 
as  are  used  in  charitable  institutions. 

If  you  will  look  up  the  matter  at  your  convenience  and  advise  me, 
I  would  appreciate  it  thoroughly  and  can  then  better  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  other  members  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, which  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  seyeral  hundred  of  the 
latest  hospitals  scattered  over  the  country. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

Eespectfully,  yours, 

John  M.  Peters,  M.  D.,  President. 

THE  AHEBICAN  HOSHTAL  ASSOCIAXIOH  ASKS  THAT  SITBOICAL 
AFFUANCES  BE  ADUITTEIl  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

pROvmsNCE,  B.  I.,  January  6, 19^. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Rcpresentatims,  Washington,  D*  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Respectfully  representing  tlie  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, an  organization  representing  413  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  located  in  important  cities  and  towns,  rendering  medical  and 
surgical  aid  free  of  charge  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
])0or  and  depending  to  a  large  extent  upon  public  charitv  for  the 
successful  financial  management  of  such  institutions,  I  find  that  the 
various  institutions  included  under  its  orgnnization,  and  have  knowl- 
edge of  many  others  not  so  included,  are  handicapped  by  the  average 
duty  of  40  per  cent  now  imposed  by  law  on  surgical  instruments, 
appliances,  and  apparatus. 

To  that  end  a  petition  is  respectfully  made  to  your  honorable 
committee  to  have  incorporated  in  the  propo^(|^gJ|i:ij5(^^[^ow 
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under  consideration  by  you,  a  provision  allowing  such  instruments, 
appliances,  and  apparatus  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  such  articles  are  at  present  imported 
from  England,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

As  expressive  of  our  ideas,  we  surest  an  amendment  to  paragraph 
638  of  the  present  tariff  act  so  Uiat  as  amended  it  will  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Flillosophlcal  and  8cl«itlflc  appantos,  utenallB,  Instruments,  and  preimra- 
tions,  inclndlng  bottles  and  boxes  contaluiDg  the  same,  specially  imimrted  In 
good  faith  for  tbe  nse  and  by  order  of  any  society  or  Institution  lncoriK>mtofl  or 
established  solely  for  religious,  philosophical,  educational,  sclontltlc,  or  literary 
purposes,  or  for  the  encouragemeut  of  the  Bne  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order 
of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  I'nlted  States, 
or  any  state  or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  and  all  medical  uud  surglati 
instruments,  appliances,  and  apparatus  specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the 
use  and  by  order  of  any  Incorporated  bospital,  asylnm,  or  other  Institution 
rendering  medical  or  surgical  aid  to  the  public  or  any  portion  thereof  free  of 
charge,  and  whose  ezpeneea  are  borne  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds  or  by 
private  snbscriptlTO,  said  artldea  to  remain  the  permanent  property  of  such 
hospital,  asylum,  or  other  Institntlont  subject  to  auch  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  tbe  Tn-iisury  aball  iweacrlbe. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  M.  Peters,  M.  D., 
President  American  Hospital  AsHociation, 


HOH.  D.  L.  D.  OBANOEB,  K.  C,  SUBMITS  COKHUHICATIOH  OF  THE 
SECBETABT  OF  RHODE  ISUUTD  HOSPITAI.  RELATIVE  TO  SUE- 
GICAL  nrSTSTniENTS. 

Oftice  of  the  Secretary, 
Providence^  R.  /.,  January  5, 1909. 

Hon.  D.  L.  D.  Gbanoeb,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Hef erring  to  the  petition  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  as  to  the  amendment  to  paragraph  638  of  the  present 
tariff  act,  which  has  already  been  presented  to  you,  I  am  instructed 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rnode  Island  Hospital  to  heartily 
indorse  the  same  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  amendment. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  Adorn  Greene, 
Secretary  Rhode  hiand  Hospital, 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 
[Paragrapb  193.] 

BRIEF  SVBKITTED  BT  KAEERS  OF  TEZTIUB  VACHI^TEUT,  A8K- 
nro  RETENTion  of  PRESEHT  BTTTIES. 

Boston,  Mash.,  November  25,  IGOS. 
CommitU-e  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washinr^ton,  D.  0. : 

Gentlemen:  As  president  of  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  and  on 
behalf  of  a  committee  representing  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
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textile  machinery  in  this  country,  I  desire  to  sulnnit  to  you  a  brief 
statement  showing  why  the  duty  on  impcHrts  of  this  character  should 
be  maintained  at  at  least  the  present  rate. 

Machinery  of  this  description  is  now  and  has  been  in  the  past  in- 
cluded in  the  general  paragraph  at  the  end  of  Schedule  C— in  the 
present  tariff  paragraph  193,  Articles  w  wares  not  speciallT  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  etc.,"  on  which  is  imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  do  not  ask  to  have  this  rate  increased  on  textile  machinery,  but 
we  submit  that  the  rate  should  remain  unchanged  in  the  new  tariff. 
We  understand  that  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  as  adopted 
in  Chicago  and  as  interpreted  in  the  speeches  of  the  President-elect, 
in  respect  to  revi^on  of  the  tariff,  contemplates  that  the  new  tariff 
shall  mipose  "such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the 
costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

If  the  rate  of  duty  on  textile  macliinery  is  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent rate,  it  will  be  in  violation  of  this  portion  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. The  only  foreign  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
form  of  machinery  to  any  appreciable  extent  is  England.  England 
does  more  than  three  times  as  much  textile  manufacturing  as  the 
United  States,  and  manufactures  much  more  than  three  times  as 
much  textile  machinery  as  the  United  States.  The  ^ops  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  England  have  been  established 
for  generations,  and  several  of  them  are  many  times  larger  than  any 
of  the  American  shops.  They  are  abundantly  supplied  with  capital, 
and  the  cost  of  their  plants  is  probably  not  greater  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  plants  in  America.  Competition  with  this  coun- 
try in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  always  has  been  and 
still  is  keen,  and  while  the  textile-machinery  manufacturers  of  this 
country  now  produce  a  very  large  proporti<m  of  the  cotton  madiineiT 
used  in  this  country,  a  substantial  amount  of  it  is  still  importeoL 
Most  of  the  worsted  machinery  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
England,  though  the  American  shops  are  making  year  by  year  a  bet- 
ter product  and  are  gradually  gaining  in  this  branch  of  tnia  business. 

AHOUHT  07  OAFCtAI.  AND  HVICBEB  OT  UKN  EUPLOnD. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  approximately  $40/>00,000,  and  the 
number  of  men  empl<^ed  at,  say,  20,000. 

PBEnODB  TABirm 

Prior  to  the  Wilson  tariff,  tihe  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  as  it  now 

is — 45  per  cent.  The  Wilson  tariff  reduced  the  duty  to  86  per  cent, 
and  the  present  tariff  restored  the  rate  to  45  per  cent  in  IStfT. 

As  hereafter  shown,  the  increase  in  wages  in  this  country  (they  have 
decreased  slightly  in  England)  during  the  life  of  the  present  tariff 
more  than  oi^ts  in  cost  of  production  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty 
from  the  Wils(m  tariff  to  the  present  tariff. 

BABNIIiaS  OP  THE  BDBIIIBM. 

The  most  accurate  figuring  we  are  able  to  make  shows  a  net  return  ■ 

on  the  capital  invested  in  tne  American  manufacture  of  textile  ma- 
chinery of  approximately  7^  per  cent  The  amount  invested^^jn  the 
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bnaness  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  volume  of  sales  each  year  and 
the  net  return  on  the  gross  sales  of  about  14  per  cent  means  a  net 
letom  <m  capital  of  only  7^  per  cent;  a  very  low  return  for  any  manu- 
facturing btudness.  We  present  herewith 

mm  oouKom  nerm  or  thbeb  of  the  ounr  and  LABOBar  SHorm. 

The  figures  given  are  the  averages  for  the  past  ten  years,  covering 
practicaUy  tiie  period  of  the  present  tariff. 

Amount  of  caah  capital  Invested  in  tbe  three  Bliope  referred  to^  In- 


cmding  costs  of  plants  and  working  enpltai  $14,  T*)0,  OfiO 

Total  business  of  tbe  three  shops  per  y«^r  -—   |7, 700, 000 

Total  proQt  of  the  three  shops  per  year  ^   $1, 071, 000 

Percentage  of  prt^t  to  capital  Invested,  approximately  .  7) 

Percentage  of  profit  to  boslDess  done,  approximately...   14 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  English  textile  machinery  manufacturers  can 
add  the  present  duty  to  their  cost  of  production  and  yet  sell  their  ma- 
chinery in  this  country  at  prices  lower  than  the  American  cost  and 
still  make  a  profit. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  average  business  per  year  during  the 
period  Govored  by  the  present  tariff  o?  the  three  shops  ref^ed  to. 

As  above  stated  tiiese  three  shops  have  averaged  to  sell  per  year  a 
total  of  $7,700,000;  deducting  the  profit  shown  above  leaves  for  the 
actual  cost  of  this  machinery,  without  allowance  for  interest  or  other 
return  on  the  amount  invested,  $5,629,000. 

Of  this  cost  labor  is  approximately  BO  per  cttit  $2, 814, 500 

And  material  appraxlmateiy  00  per  cent-.   2, 814, 000 

The  En^ifih  coet  of  labor  in  their  shops  making  similar  machinei? 
is  sometlung  less  than  60  per  cent  of  tne  American  cost,  and  their 
materials  may  be  estimatea  to  oost  not  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
American  cort. 

Applying  these  figures  would  make  this  same  machinery  cost  in 


lAbOT.  00  par  cokt  of  Anu^can  cost  $1, 407,  SSO 

MsliMlalB^  7B  per  cent  of  American  eost.     2,  no,  875 


Total  Bnglldi  cost     3,  (SI  8. 126 

Add  for  dnty  40  per  cant     1, 5S3. 166 


Total  cost,  plos  40  per  cent  duty   0, 101, 281 

Kaiyln  tar  profit  to  Eogllsh  mannfactorers,  between  cost  in  England 
and  cost.  In  the  United  States    627.719 


6.629,000 

This  mai^in  allows  the  English  manufacturers  a  substantial  profit 
in  spite  of  slight  additional  costs  for  packing  and,  in  certain  in- 
stances, fo^  freights,  and  still  permits  laying  weir  machinery  down 
here  at  the  American  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  freights  to  southern  points  from  England 
would  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  same  freights  from  New 
Emfland,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  less. 

'fo  New  England  points  not  on  the  seacoast  the  American  manu- 
facturer would  have  a  slight  advantage,  but  in  many  cases,  such  as 
the  great  textile  centers  of  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Phila- 
ddpnis,  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  American  manufactureral'> 

As  above  stated,  these  three  shops  represent  an  investment  in  tliis 
country  of  $14,400,000,  of  which  at  least  $11,000,000  is  actuallynin 
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the  plants.  These  same  plants  could  be  built  in  England  for  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  $7,000,000.  Neither  would  the  English  shops 
require  as  much  quick  canital  as  the  American  shops  l)ecause  of 
cheaper  labor  and  materials,  and  th%  $3,400,000  quick  capital  here 
oould  safely  be  cut  down  to  less  than  $3^,000.  The  English  shops 
then  woula  represent  an  investment  of  less  than  $10,000,000.  Re- 
ferring once  more  to  the  tables  above  if  we  add  a  profit  of  4  per 
cent  on  capital  invested  in  the  English  shops,  say  ^00,000,  to  the 
Engli^  cost  of  production,  $8,518,125,  and  then  add  the  45  per  cent 
duty  to  the  $3,918,125,  we  find  that  the  result  substantially  ec|uals 
the  American  cost  In  other  words,  the  English  textile  machinexy 
manufacturer  can  sell  in  this  country  at  the  American  cost  of  manu- 
&cture  and  still  make  a  profit  of  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  were  reduced,  and  English  manufactu- 
rers were  content  with  a  fair  profit,  they  could  wipe  out  the  business 
of  the  American  manufacturers.  The  shops  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  built  up  simply  for  the  manufacture  of  textile 
machinery,  and  with  that  business  taken  away  from  them  the  shops 
would  be  practically  valueless.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  away  from 
lai^  cities  and  if  not  used  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery 
would  probably  be  abandoned. 

The  figures  of  the  ^iree  shops  above  referred  to  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  companies  and  are  subject  to  absolute  verification.  In 
the  above  figuring  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  industry  in  England  is 
assumed  to  be  50  per  cent  of  the  rate  in  the  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact,  our  own  investigations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
actual  wagee  paid  in  England  are  more  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  country  than  50  per  cent.  This  is  partly  because 
of  ttie  large  number  of  "  lads  "  or  boys  employed  in  England.  In  this 
country,  taking  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  most  of  the 
textile  machinery  is  made,  tiie  figures  of  United  States  Census  Bul- 
letins Nos,  53  and  36  show  in  1905  a  total  of  40,142  workers  in  found- 
ries and  machine  shops,  of  which  only  317  are  under  16  years  of  a^ 
We  annex  tables  from  authoritative  sources  comparing  wages  in 
England  and  America ;  on  each  table  is  indicated  its  source. 

IMPORTATIONS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  a  steady  ^in  in 
importations  of  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom  dunng  the 
present  tariff.  In  1897  such  importations  amounted  to  only  $945.380 ; 
whereas  in  1907  they  amounted  to  $2,845,357.  Our  own  investiga- 
tions at  the  port  of  Boston  tend  to  show  a  similar  increase.  Our 
estimate  of  tne  importations  of  textile  machinery  in  Boston  alone 
show  a  gain  from  $850,850  in  the  year  1898  to  $2,11^,528  in  the 
year  1907. 

INCSEASK  IN  WAGES. 

During  the  period  of  the  present  tariff  in  this  countrv  wages  in  th^ 
industry  have  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent.   As  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  industry  is  made  up  one-half  of  wages,  an  increase  of 
wages  of  20  per  cent  amounts  to  an  increase  in  cost  of  production  of 
-iO  per  cent.    During  these  years  the  rate  of  duty  has  remained  un- 
changed, whereas,  as  just  shown,  the  increase  in  cost  of  production 
^ft  machinery  due  to  wages  alone  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  cent, 
mnd  adding  the  increase  in  cost  of  materials  the  total  cost  of  .^roduc- 
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tion  is  increased  probably  at  least  20  per  cent.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wages  have  decreased  somewhat  and  the  increase  in 
cost  of  materials  has  not  been  nearly  as  great  in  comparison  as  it  has 
been  in  the  United  States. 

The  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  figures  above  given,  taken  from 
actual  results  of  three  well-known,  long-established^shops,  are  rfiown 
^  the  figures  in  the  United  States  Census  Bulletins  Nos.  53  and  36. 
These  figures  show  that  in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  industries 
the  return  on  capital  invested  in  1905.  as  estimated  by  the  census 
officials,  was  10  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  and  7  per  cent  in  Khode 
Island,  and  that  the  total  product  in  the  year  1905  equaled  78.5  per 
cent  of  the  investment  in  Massachusetts  and  58.8  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  accuracy  of  our  statement  of  the  percentage  which 
wages  bear  to  the  total  cost  of  production  is  shown  by  the  same 
bulletin. 

In  spite  of  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  English  manufacturers  to  lay  their  goods  down  here  as  cheaply 
or  dieaper  than  the  American  goods  can  be  sold  profitably  here. 

EXP0BT8  or  UACHinERT. 

There  have  been  no  exports  of  American-made  textile  machinery 
except  in  isolated  cases  where  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  anxious 
to  iT'y  the  higher-priced  American  machinery  on  account  of  certain 
special  or  patented  features.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as 
oompetition  abroad  between  American-made  machinery  and  EngHsh- 
made  machinery.  This  is  not  because  of  superior  quality  in  the  Eng- 
lish machinery,  but  simply  because  the  English  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  sell  and  do  sell  and  make  a  profit  at  prices  which  would  not 
repay  the  Amwican  cost 

PBonrs. 

The  return  to  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is,  as  above 
stated,  approximately  7^  per  cent.  This  is  certainly  not  more  than  a 
fair  return  for  a  carefully  managed  industrial  business.  The  Amer- 
ican shops  represent  the  experience,  labor,  and  savings  of  generations ; 
that  there  is  no  undue  profit  in  the  business  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  substantially  no  new  capital  put  into  this  business 
during  the  period  of  the  present  tariff.  Instead,  certain  shops  have 
gone  out  of  bi^iness  because  of  their  inability  to  make  a  reasonable 

{>rofit,  and  certain  of  the  larger  shops  have  in  some  years  made  actual 
esses. 

The  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  followed  in  this  industry  by 
an  immediate  and  serious  loss  of  business  and  by  a  necessary  reduc- 
tion both  in  the  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  men  employed.  As 
already  stated  Uie  present  tariff  on  account  of  the  rise  in  wages  in  the 
United  States  (and  not  in  England)  is  now  no  more  fav<n«ue  to  thb 
industry  than  the  Wilson  tariff. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  extent  of  the  industry.  It  is  confined  in 
this  country  almost  entirely  to  New  England  and  largely  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  ver^  important  industry  in  both 
of  these  States.  Bulletin  No.  53  says  in  reference  to  foundries  and 
machine  shops  in  Massachusetts: 

The  TBiue  of  the  products  of  these  establishments  placed  the  Industry  third 
In  rank  In  1006  and  In  1900.  Massacbasctts  is  not  to  any  consldertible  extent  a 
producer  ot  Inm  and  steel,  bat  the  value  of  the  machln^sltiojg  J^^^^^^  for 
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years  been  of  mfllclCDt  Importaoce  to  place  tbe  State  amonc  tbe  flnt  ^  tn 
tbe  Vnltt^  State*  In  this  industry.  WbUe  tbe  rarlettes  of  machines  tomed  ont 
In  tbese  plants  are  tmr  too  numenras  to  permit  of  eDumeratioo,  there  are  two 
daaaea  for  wUcb  tbe  State  Is  Justly  famona  and  oitltled  to  oedlt,  namdy, 
tutUe  and  boot  and  shoe  machinery. 

In  Rhode  Island  it  is  likewise  the  third  most  important  indnstzy 

in  the  State. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  this  oomitry  is  a  long 
established  and  highly  creditable  industry  and  well  deserving  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  withoat  which  it  can  not  be 
maintained. 

Bespec^ully  submitted. 

BOBEBT  F.   HeBRICK,  " 

For  Manufacturers  of  Textile  Machinery. 


ExuiBrr  A.— Na  64.  Buumir  ov  thk  Bubuu  or  Labor  of  the  Unim  Statm. 

Wage*  f»  leodinp  wxmpatiimt  in  the  United  Btaiea  omA  to  Qrmt  Britain,  1890 

to  1998, 


Tmt. 


UM 

1891 
U« 
1898 
UH 
1896 
IKOS 
1887 

im 

18» 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Blacksmltfaa. 


WigM  pw  boor. 


DniBBd 


10.2677 

.mi 

.2672 
.2677 
.2617 
.2602 
.3648 
.2004 
.2&87 
.2837 
.2685 
.2767 
.2844 
.2901 


Great 
BllUiD. 


I0.1UI2 

.1050 
.1671 
.1664 
.1«74 
.1696 
.1716 
.1740 
.1747 
.1770 
.1724 
.1722 
.1742 
.1740 


1890 

1891 

1893 

im 

ISM 
18»7 

imi 

18D9 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 


Labcweii^  BeoanL 


Wagflapwboar. 


Iron  ninlilni. 


WkgM  per  boor. 


DniWd 
BteUM.* 


«L2540 

.2565 
.3648 
.ZffJ 
.2(72 
.2176 
.2fi07 
.2ES6 
.26US 
.2868 
.2S»4 
.2788 
.2894 


Qieftt 
Britain. 


.1678 
.1577 
.168S 
^1680 
.1700 
.1698 
.1736 
.17M 
.1790 
.1790 
.I7S6 
.1768 
.1787 


Mii'Tilnlito 


Waffn  per  taoor. 


Cnited 

Oratt 

United 

Oreftt 

SUtflB.* 

Brltftln. 

BtfttM.* 

Britkin. 

10.1507 

fOiOMS 

90.2409 

iaiS84 

.  1511 

.0984 

.2438 

.1594 

.  1519 

.0950 

.ME8 

.iseo 

.1493 

.0954 

.2448 

.IS8B 

.1419 

.0955 

.2836 

.1588 

■1440 

.0950 

.2338 

.1500 

.1416 

.0958 

.2888 

.1607 

.1446 

.0976 

.2391 

.1«6S 

.1-1  fie 

.0997 

.2374 

.  14.17 

.1016 

.2116 

.1685 

.1461 

.1028 

.3484 

.1684 

.1586 

.1028 

.2560 

.un 

.1643 

.1052 

.3644 

.un 

.lfi76 

.1019 

.270? 

.un 

•  The  wagps  shown,  for  the  United  States  an  for  inm  molden  In  the  UmMtf  sbA 
machine  shop  Industry  only. 

*  Tbe  wages  ehown  for  tna  UalteA  States  are  for  laborers  In  the  bQlldlu  bMliubT  oalf. 
shop'*1odas^  «Sy°      ****  SUtes  are  for  machinists  i;^^M9^dp§whlno 
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Exhibit  B. — Foukdbt  ard  Machine  Sbop  Wobkebs. 
Rates  of  tcageti  per  hour. 


Engl«iHl.« 


Ac- 

cilng-  Ukocbaater. 

ton. 


HachlDtBls  

Tunien  

Fitters  '  0.148 

Borera  

Slotiers  

PUnen  

Millers  

BlacluwIthB  

Hlll«rri|rhU  

Mftlal  

Wo»«d  

Pattera  niAk- 

era  

Otppenmtths. . . . 
BnuM  fluisfaen. .. 


W.  14^  SO.  157 

157 


lOLlM 

.160 


.141 

.141 

.11 

.141 

.148 

.141 

.166 

.IM 

.166 

.166! 
.148! 
.1481 


.1% 
.175 
.166 


Oldham. 


Rochdsl*. 


Tod. 
mur- 
den. 

North 
AtUuitlc. 

UnltBd 
SUtes. 

I9nfi.  '  1907, 

I** 

1907, 

•0.14S  •0.16710.162    90.1611  90.  lit' 


.14K 
.IS 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.1S7 
.161 


1B7 


.176 


.152 
.141 
.141 
.141 

.U 
.187 


.1611 

.iw! 
.1.^. 

.1411 


.141 
.141 


.I.Wt 


.ir« 

.152 
.15tt 


.141 


.2»e 


.3^ 


.-274^ 


.306 

(■•'  ; 
.3bt 


.279 


.Sll 

(') 

.311 

.3^1 


IU.30B 


.12 

(") 

.au 


.274    .  279 


•KkigUsh  statlatlcs  from  report  of  board  of  trade,  October  1,  100r>. 

•United  StatM  itatlstle*  from  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  77.  July.  1908. 

•  About  IO.SO  aU  OTW  Uolt«d  BUtea. 

NoTB.— The  «nlon  scBle  for  maetalnlBta  fai  MaMBChutCta  1b  from  10.28  to  $0.86;  tbk 
BigUsb  llffnna  Bbora  are  the  (ml on  acBlfc 


SITFPIiaCEHTAI  BEIEF  OF  ROBEBT  7.  HKRKICE.  BOSTON,  IS  AD- 
TOCACT  07  PBESEHT  DUTIES  OH  TEXTILE  HACHHTEBT. 

BosTOw,  Mass.,  December  18, 1908. 

COHHTTTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Waehington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  already  presented  to  the  committee  a  brief  on 
the  subject  of  textile  machinery,  which  comes  under  Schedule  C, 
paragraph  193,  of  the  Din^ley  tariff.  There  are  two  matters  with 
reference  to  this  same  subject,  textile  machinery,  which  I  desiiv.  to 
take  up  with  the  committee  in  this  supplomentiil  brief-  first,  the 
difference  in  coBt  between  English  and  American  textile  mills  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  influenced  by  the  duty  on  textile  machinery, 
and,  seccHidly,  the  separate  classification  of  textile  machinery  under 
the  new  tariff  bill. 

In  the  testimcHiy  before  the  committee  with  reference  to  Schedule  I 
of  the  Dingley  tariff,  cotton  manufactures,  tlie  following  statements 
were  made: 

Mr.  Samuel  Boss,  of  Kew  Bedford,  stated  that  our  mills  co^i  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Ens^lish  mills,  and  that  quite  a  littlf>  of 
this  difference  in  cost  is  due  to  the  tariff  on  textile  machinery.  Mr. 
D.  E.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  made  the  following  statement: 
*^They  talk  about  a  mill  in  England  beinj^  worth  $5  a  spindle  to 
build  it  new.  In  this  country  $20  a  spindle  is  a  rough  way  of  s})eak- 
inff  of  the  cost  of  the  mill." 

American  mills  undoubtedly  cost  more  to  construct  than  English 
mills.  Accurate  figuring,  however,  will  show  that  the  Epglish  cost 
of  mills  similar  to  the  American  mills  is  far  in  excessoc^Mry  To^^liS's 
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estimate  of  $6  per  spindle.  There  are  two  radical  differences  l>etween 
the  construction  of  cotton  mills  in  Kn^fland  and  in  this  country.  In 
the  first  place,  the  English  mills  are  generally  either  spinning  mills 
or  weaving  mills,  whik  in  this  country  the  mills  are  generally  both 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  Further,  the  English  mills  generally 
use  mule  spindles,  which  produce  per  spindle  about  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  frame  spindles  ronimonly  used  in  this  country. 

The  figure  which  Mr.  Tompkins  gives  of  $20  per  spindle  as  the 
American  cost  is  that  cwnmonly  used  as  the  cost  of  the  combined 
spinning  and  weaving  mill  equipped  with  frame  spindles  and  witli 
enough  looms  to  weave  the  yarn  spun  by  the  spindles.  The  English 
figure  which  he  uses  of  $5  per  spindle  may  be  a  fair  figure  for  the 
cost  of  an  English  spinning  mill  equipped  with  mule  spindles.  To 
make  a  fair  c<»nparison  witn  the  American  cost  it  is  necessarv  to  add 
to  this  the  cost  of  the  English  weaving  plant  and  also  to  allow  for 
the  difference  between  frame  and  mule  spindles. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  on  textile 
machinery  on  the  cost  of  American  cotton  mills  there  are  other  con- 
siderations to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  textile  ma- 
chinery constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mill.  The  machin- 
ery in  an  American  cotton  mill  which  combines  spinning  and  weaving 
costs  approximately  $8  a  spindle,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  mill. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  entirely  would 
mean  the  sale  of  English  machinery  here  at  45  per  cent  less  than 
present  figures.  There  are  but  few  successful  manufacturers  of  tex- 
tile machinery  in  England.  It  would  be  convenient  and  natural  for 
them  to  combine  and  maintain  prices  here  at  a  figure  just  low  enough 
to  prevent  competition  by  American  manufiicturers  Init  oonsideraluy 
higher  than  the  English  price. 

You  will  note  by  reference  to  my  previous  brief  that  the  English 
manufacturers  can  to-day  compete  with  the  American  manufacnirer 
even  with  the  present  duty.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  removed, 
or  even  reduced,  and  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  business, 
the  English  manufacturer  would  not  lower  his  price  very  greatly  from 
the  present  figure.  Our  best  figuring  is  that  the  actual  result  of  the 
removal  of  afi  protection  to  textile  machinery  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  English  machinery  here  to  a  price  perhaps  10  per 
cent  lower  than  the  present  price  for  which  American  machinery  is 
being  sold.  This  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  mills 
of  perhaps  80  cents  a  spindle,  or  4  per  cmt  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
mill. 

The  result  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  textile  machinery,  or 
such  a  reduction  as  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  manu- 
fiioturers,  would  probably  mean  that  such  of  the  American  ronnu- 
fncturers  as  have  an  established  business,  and  particularly  such  of  the 
mfinufacturers  as  have  valuable  patents,  would  transfer  their  business 
to  England  and  establish  factories  in  that  country  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers rather  than  go  out  of  business  altogether  would  establish 
factories  in  England.  That  this  is  the  natural  course  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  American  manufacturers  in  other  lines  maintain 
at  the  present  time  factories  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  the  Canadian  trade  in  order  to  avoid  the  tariff  against  imports 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States.  Similarly,  a  number  of 'English 
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mannfactorers  in  other  lines  Ikave  &ctorie8  in  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  American  duty. 

To  move  the  shops  to  England  vould  be  the  ready  and  natural  way 
of  avoiding  the  difference  in  labor  costs  between  this  country  and 
England  in  case  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  should  be  removed. 

Textile  machinery  under  the  present  tariff  is  included  in  paragraph 
193  under  Schedule  C,  the  parajgraph  covering  all  unclassined  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  and  vanous  other  metals.  I  ask,  that  if  any 
reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  rate  of  45  i>er  cent  generally  applicable 
to  this  paragraph,  textile  machinery  be  given  a  separate  dassification 
with  the  present  rate.  Its  manufacture  nas  nothing  in  common  with 
most  of  me  other  articles  included  in  the  paragraph,  and  it  is  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  separate  consideration.  Many  of  the 
articles  covered  bv  the  paragraph  are  manufactured  in  this  country 
under  entirely  different  conditions  than  those  governing  textile  ma- 
chinery, and  some  of  them  may  be  sold  abroad  by  American  manu- 
facturers in  competition  with  the  European  manufacturers.  As  ap- 
pears by  my  previous  brief,  this  is  not  true  of  textile  machinery,  whidi 
can  not  compete  abroad  and  can  barely  hold  its  owii  in  this  country. 
In  determining  the  proper  rate  of  duty  to  be  maintained  upon  imports 
of  textile  machinery,  I  would  ask  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  its  own  peculiar  conditions  apart  from  any  question  affecting  the 
other  articles  covered  by  paragraph  198. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

ROBEBT  F.  HXRKIOK. 

(Representing  Lowell  machine  shop  and  other  manufacturers.) 

BBISF  SUBMITTED  DT  BEKAIF  OF  IKPOBTEBS  OF  TEZTILB 
XACHnrEBY  BT  SEABLB  A  PILLSBUBT,  BOSTOV. 

50  CONOBESS  SntBBT, 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  29, 1908, 
CoHHrrTEB  OK  Wats  Airn  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  the  statement,  of  Robert  F.  Herrick,  rep- 
resenting certain  American  manufacturers,  presented  to  the  cotn- 
mittee  on  Norember  28, 1908,  we  beg  to  sa^  that  the  authors  thereof 
are  either  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  tariff 
act  and  the  amount  of  protection  acconled  to  them  thereunder,  or  else 
the  figures  and  arguments  they  present  are  deliberately  intended  to 
mislead  and  deceive  your  honorable  body. 

Taking  up  their  statement  in  dettiil,  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  pertinent  points,  to  wit: 

You  are  given  to  understand  that  the  duty  on  marhinory,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  had  always  been  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  exact  rates  of  duty  under  the  various  acts  since  18C4  are  given 
in  the  following  tables,  viz : 

Far  cmt. 

Act  of  July  30,  1846   30 

Act  of  March  3,  1857   24 

Act  of  March  2,  1861   30 

Acts  of  Au^8t  5,  1861,  and  December  24,  1861   30 

Acts  of  July  14,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863    35 

Acta  of  June  30,  1864,  to  act  of  1890,  inclusive  ("war  tarlR")   45 

Act  of  1894  ,  35 

Act  of  1897  D^UisabjtLiQOglew 
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In  the  next  paragraph  they  say  in  subatance  that  the  i^tfonu  of 
the  Republican  partv  and  thespeechee  of  the  President-elect  promised 
in  the  rerision  of  uke  tariff  "such  duties  as  will  equal  the  aifference 
between  the  coats  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with 
a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries." 

Upon  this  ground  we  can  meet  the  American  manufacturers  fully 
and  fairly,  and  if  Congress  will  impose  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to 
accomplish  those  ends  only  it  will  be  more  Uum  satisfactory  to  all 
importers  of  textile  machinery. 

Further  on  in  this  brief  will  be  found  figures  (which  can  be  verified 
in  every  particular)  showing  exactly  what  rate  of  duty  will  be  neces- 
sary  to  accomplish  Uie  purposes  mentioned. 

Then  the  statement  is  made  Uiat  the  onlv  forei^  country  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  form  (textile)  of  machmery  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  is  England,  while  the  merest,  novice  m  the  busineas 
knows  that  consi(|erable  quantities  of  it,  and  especially  linen,  silk, 
an<l  worsted  machinery,  are  built  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  to  deny  tnat  the  cost  of  English  plants  "is 
probably  not  greater  tmin  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plants  in 
America."  There  is  not  a  single  English  or  continental  machine  shop 
of  importance  which  is  not  situated  in  a  laige  citv  where  land  ana 
ground  rents  are  extremely  high.  Methods  employed  by  English 
machine  shops  necessitate  lar  more  expensive  and  valuable  equip- 
ment than  have  been  thus  far  adopted  by  any  American  shops  that  we 
know  of.  The  building  laws  abroad  are  extremely  strict  and  force  the 
erection  of  superior  buildings.  Pro  contra,  almost  all  the  American 
shops  are  situated  in  small  towns.  We  believe  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  English  shops  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  the  American. 

Of  the  claim  that  the  percentage  of  profit  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  business  done  is  approximately  14  per  cent  and  the  per^ 
centage  of  profit  to  capital  invested  is  approximately  7)  per  cent,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  testified  before  your 
committee,  that  "  there  are  more  ways  of  figuring  costs  than  there  are 
of  skinning  cats,"  and  to  remind  you  that  present-day  corporations 
have  so  many  ways  of  concealing  their  earmn^  in  maintenance  and 
construction  charges,  etc.,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  out- 
eider  to  arrive  at  the  real  percentage  of  profits  made,  and  if  the 
American  Textile  Machinery  Combine  is  an  exception  in  this  respect, 
and  if  they  realize  only  the  profits  motioned  under  a  tariff  which 
protects  their  products  (as  we  will  show  in  this  brief)  to  the  ezteoat  of 
62  per  cent  to  66i  per  cent,  then  there  b  surely  something  wrong  in 
their  business  methods.  We  are  informed  that  more  than  one  of  the 
American  Textile  Machine  companies  have  entirely  renewed  and 
remodeletl  their  plants,  under  the  present  tariff,  out  of  earnings.  We 
deny  absolutely  and  categorically  the  assertion  of  the  record,  that 
the  English  manufacturers  "can  add  the  present  duty  to  their  cost  of 
production  and  yet  sell  their  machinery  in  this  country  at  prices  lower 
than  the  American  cost  and  still  make  a  profit."  The  facts  are  exactly 
opposite.  Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  very  example  they  use,  i.  e., 
the  average  sales  of  the  three  American  shops,  viz,  $7,700,000  (although 
we  deny  emphaticalljr  their  assertions  as  to  the  ratio  between  wages 
and  cost  of  materials  in  the  United  States  and  in  England).  It  will  oe 
noticed  at  once  that  they  take  into  account  only  the  items  that  would 
enter  into  the  cost  of  producing  such  machines  in  the  "^^^^^^te^ 
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although  the  law  (see  sec.  10  of  the  customs  administratiTO  act  of 
June  10,  1890,  aa  amended)  requires  ad  valorem  duties  to  be  paid, 
not  upon  the  cost  but  upon  the  wholesale  market  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise, packed  ready  for  shipment,  in  the  chief  markets  of  the 
country  from  whence  it  is  imported.    That  is  to  say,  under  the 

{>resent  tariff  imported  machinery  pays  duty  at  45  per  cent  ad  va- 
orem  on  the  price  foreign  purchasers  would  have  to  pay  for  it  packed 
in  condition  ready  for  shipment,  which  price  consequently  includes 
not  only  the  cost  of  packmg  and  the  packing  cases  (whicn  are  ulti- 
mately thrown  awa^  or  burned  under  the  miU  boilers),  but  also  the 
manufacturers'  profit. 

Be  it  nnderstood,  also,  that  no  English  textile  diachine  shop  deals 
directly  with  the  trade  (the  mills)  in  the  United  States.  Each 
English  shop  ia  represented  in  the  United  States  by  an  American 
merchant,  who  buys  the  machinery  outright,  paying  not  only  the 
cost,  packing  charges,  and  manufacturers'  pront,  but  also  land  and 
ocean  freight  and  customs  duty,  and  who  is  obliged  to  get  his  own 
profit  OTer  and  above  such  total  cost  to  him  of  the  machinery 
luided,  dut^  paid,  in  Boston. 

We  omit  in  out  present  calculations  the  importer's  profit,  as  that 
stands  agunst  and  offsets  to  the  extent  of  its  amount  the  American 
manufacturers'  profit  on  American  machinery. 

Taking,  then,  Mr.  Herrick's  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
Bnglish  Tabor  and  materials  (the  correctness  of  which  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  admit),  let  us  see  how  the  cost  of  English  machinery  laid 
down  in  Boston  compares  with  the  results  obtained  by  him: 

Set  No.  1. 


Amaicaii  Toasmtactmen*  figures  of  Engtiah  cofrt   93, 518, 125 

7}  per  cent  Englirii  muiunictuTeri'  profit  (American  manufacturc-ni  ad- 
mit making  14  per  cent)   263,859 


A  3,781,084 

Paddng  duuge,  7)  per  cent   283, 649 


B  4,065,633 

Duty*  <6  per  cent   1, 829, 534 


5, 895, 167 

DeUvery  to  Englidi  port,  2)  per  cent  on  A  G     94, 549 


B,  980, 716 

4  per  cent  on  B  and  C  for  ocean  freight  and  charges   166, 407 


GoBt  landed  in  the  United  States   6, 156, 123 


These  figures  as  to  packing  charges,  land  and  ocean  freights,  etc., 
can  be  verified  through  the  United  States  appraisers  at  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  the  only  United  States  ports  at  which  English 
machinery  is  imported.  We  have  figured  the  packing  charges  at 
7^  per  cent,  although  they  range  from  7^  per  cent  to  12)  per  cent, 
according  to  the  class  of  machines. 

Mr.  Herrick  claims  that  under  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  Eng- 
lish machinery  can  be  landed  h^  below  the  American  cost  of  produc- 
tion. We  show  below,  however,  that  a  duty  of  32|Vper  cent  would 
put  the  imported  machinery  on  the  same  cost  basis  (landed  here)  as 
the  American,  still  using  Mr.  Herrick's  figures  of  English  cost 
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Set  JVo.  t. 

Figara  B,  set  No.  1  94,066. 6S3 

Duty,  82i'o  per  cent   1, 303, 036 

21  perccDt  (C,  set  No.  1)   M,649 

4  per  cent  of  B,  C,  iet  No.  1   166, 407 

5,629,624 

The  exact  American  cost  by  their  own  showing. 

But  we  challenge  the  claims  on  page  2712  of  the  record,  both  that 
English  materials  cost  only  75  per  cent  as  much  as  the  American  and 
that  English  labor  costs  only  50  per  cent,  or  less,  of  the  American. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1893 
(Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  484  and  490),  Mr.  R.  P.  Snelling  of  the  Pettee 
Machine  Worl^,  now  the  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  three  American  shops  mentioned  by  Mr. 
rick,  testified  as  follows  (p.  492) : 

TUb  Hem  of  so-called  "mv  mi^erial''  coutitutes  a  Tsry  mi^  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  finished  machines,  very  little  (tf  which  coiud  be  imported  undcn^  any 
circumstances,  and  even  if  the  duty  should  be  entirely  ranoved  Crwn  "raw  material" 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  machine  gained  thereby  would  be  trying. 

This  is,  of  course,  true  now,  if  it  was  true  then,  and  hardly  bears 
out  the  claim  that  the  material  represents  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  that  English  materials  cost  only  75  per  cent  as 
much  as  the  American.  Our  own  information  and  beUef  is  that  mate- 
rials cost  practically  the  same  in  both  countries. 

Attached  to  Mr.  Herrick's  brief  are  tables  taken  from  apparontly 
authoitic  sources,  ^ving  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid  to  four 
classes  of  laborers  m  England  ana  in  the  United  Stat^,  and  showing 
a  practically  continuous  mcrease  in  both  countries  from  1890  to  1903, 
inclusiTe. 

Taking  the  tables  for  1903,  which  is  the  last  vear  covered,  and 
averaging  the  wages  of  the  four  classes,  we  find  tnat  wa^es  in  Eng- 
land are  exactly  0.6015  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  theUmted  States, 
which  materially  affects  the  figures  of  Ei^lish  cost  given  above  in 
sets  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

The  assertion  in  Mr.  Herrick's  brief  that  since  1903  wages  have 
increased  in  the  United  States  and  decreased  in  England  is  entirely 
gratuitous  and  unsupported  by  any  authority.  Since  wages  increased 
almost  continuously  m  England  from  1890  to  1903,  why  from  1904 
to  1907,  which  were  prosperous  years,  should  they  have  decreased? 
Our  own  information  and  belief  (which  is  certainly  entitled  to  as 
much  credit  as  that  of  the  American  combination)  is  that  wf^es  have 
increased  in  England  since  1903,  and  that  at  the  present  tmie,  and 
for  many  years,  wages  in  England  are  and  have  been  approximately 
66}  per  cent  of  the  American,  and  we  hope  and  expect  before  the 
tarin  is  actually  revised  to  produce  authentic  and  indisputable  evi- 
dence to  that  effect. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1897 
(Schedule  C,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  474-475)  we  find  a  memorial  s^ed 
by  the  representatives  of  12  separate  American  textile  machmery 
plants,  of  which  8  were  located  in  Massachusetts,  3  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  1  in  Maine,  and  in  which  the  following  positive  assertion  is  made; 
"Labor  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cost  in  our  industiy;  taking 
all  lines  of  cotton  machinery  t(^ther  it  probably  averages  frooiw 
to  76  per  cent  of  the  cost." 
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If  that  was  true  in  1897,  it  is  true  now  and,  avera^nn^  their  own 
figures,  it  shows  that  labor  constitutes  66^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 

production. 

Assuming  that  to  be  so  and  that  materials  cost  practically  the 
eame  in  both  countries,  which  is  the  fact,  and  that  English  tabor 
costs  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  American,  which  we  firmly  belieTe, 
then  the  following  fifi^ii^  show  the  actual  protection  now  afforded 
the  American  manufacturer: 

Set  No.  S. 

An  Amerirao  machine  selling  for  $10?  includes  profit  of  14  per  cent,  u  per 


their  own  etatement  1100. 00 

  14.00 


86.00 

American  labor,  two-thirds  of  cost   fi7. 33 

Material   28. 6T 


86.00 


EnRlisfa  material   28. 67 

Kngli"h  latxv,  two-thirdi  of  American   38. 22 


66.89 

English  manvfw^tuiw'B  pn^t,  say,  only  S  per  cent   3. 35 


A  70. 24 

Fackiiig,  74  per  cent   B  5. 27 


C  7!>.  61 

Diity,  46  per  cent   33. 98 

Deliv^  Liverpool.  2^  per  cent  on  A   D  1.75 

Ocwn  ueight  and  charges,  4  per  cent  on  C  and  D   3. 09 


114.33 

cost  to  the  importer,  against  SS6  to  American  manufacturer  for  the 
same  machine,  i.  e.,  33  per  cent  protection  in  addition  to  45  per  cent 
duty. 

Please  also  consider  the  following  figures  made  upon  the  same 
basis,  i.  e. : 

Set  No.  4. 


Machine  pecked  at  English  shop  (C  of  set  No.  3)   $75. 51 

Duty,  7*  per  cent   5.  B6 

Pelivery  Liverpool,  2}  per  cent  (name  as  D  of  fct  No.  3}   1. 76 

Ocon  nei^t,  4  per  cent  (same  as  in  set  No.  3)   3. 09 


80.01 

showing  that  at  7^  per  cent  dutv  the  importer's  cost  is  the  same 
as  American  manufacturer's.  Acldinir  to  this  14  per  cent  for  the 
American  manufacturer's  profit  (which  they  seem  to  consider  rea- 
sonable) and  subtracting  from  that  sum  5  ])er  cent  for  the  importer's 
profit  (which  is  certainly  low  enoiifih),  we  finil  that  16J  per  cent  duty 
upon  imported  textile  machinery  is  amply  snfiicient  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  the  costs  of  production  at  lionie  and  al>road, 
together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries." 

The  cost  of  production  in  tlic  United  States  is  reallv  so  low  that 
the  Americans  have  a  complete  monopoly  of  nearly  all  lines  of  cotton- 
mill  machinery,  such  as  looms,  cards,  and  ring  frames,  and  the  only 
cotton  macliines  imported,  besides  mules,  are  certain  lines  for  jjse  in 
61318-8CHED  c.  PT  2-00  41  ^s"^^"  ^-^OOgLC 
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the  card  room,  such  as  pickers,  openers,  slubbing  ami  rovino:  frames, 
etc.,  in  wliich  the  American  manufacturers  are  behind  in  their 
methods.  The  cotton  machinery  imported  covers  only  the  process 
of  manufacturing:;  up  to  the  thread. 

Tlience  onwani  American  nuu-hincry  has  a  monopoly  of  the  entire 
6eld. 

Foreign  builders  do  not  and  can  not  coniwte  with  Americans  in 
line  wliere  the  Americans  produce  a  machine  of  equal  quaJity,  eflfi- 
ciency.and  durability,  nor  could  there  be  such  competition  under  any 
rate  of  duty  over  loj  per  cent,  and  if  the  American  manufacturers 
would  improve  their  prodtictH  in  the  linen  now  imported,  as  they  have 
in  other  lines,  the  importation  of  foreign  textile  machinery  would 
cease  at  once  and  forever. 

A  further  evidence  that  the  Americans  produce  their  machines  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  foreifjn  can  be  laid  down,  duty  paid,  in  Boston, 
is  the  fact  that  they  invariably  sell  their  machinery  and  offer  it  for 
sale  at  prices  below  those  at  which  the  imported  machinery  can  be 
sold.    It  may  be  well  to  be  more  s[>ecific. 

Cotton-carding  engines  in  lai^e  numbers  have  been  sold  readily  and 
willingly  by  the  American  shops  at  such  prices  as  would  make  it  nec- 
essary to  put  machinery  on  the  free  list  in  order  to  compete  with 
them. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  American  argument  that  most  of  the 
machine  shops  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
then  the  statistics  of  machines  and  machine  making  in  these  States  are 
cited.  It  would  be  well  for  the  committee  to  investigate  the  propor- 
tion of  I  iborers  empIoye<l  and  capital  in  purely  textile  machine  shops, 
compared  with  the  total  laborers  and  capital  employed  in  machines 
and  machine  making  in  these  States. 

The  textile  machine  shops  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  asking  for 
retention  of  duty.  There  are  many  machine  shops  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  wnich  are  exporting  machinery  to 
Kngland  and  Germany  to  a  large  extent.  They  are  not  asking  for 
more  protection  or  making  any  fi^citntion  whatever. 

Should  not  the  textile  manulucturers  of  this  country  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  macliines  from  whatever  source  produced? 

The  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  in  textile  manufactories 
is  infinitely  greater  than  that  emph>yed*in  textile  machine  making. 

These  manufacturers  are  hampered  by  the  high  cost  of  their  pUnts, 
due  to  an  excessive  protection  granted  American  machine  shops.  In 
order  to  compete  with  other  countries  on  export  goods,  they  must 
have  equally  good  tools  to  work  with  at  a  reiisnnable  price. 

As  further  evidence  of  equidity  in  compftrative  cost  of  production 
we  beg  to  state  that  up  to  ahout  two  yenrs  ago  the  duty  on  En^Ueh 
machinery  coming  into  Canada  was  per  cent,  while  American 
machinery  paid  25  per  cent.  In  s[^)ite  of  this  fact  the  American 
builders  were  nhlo  to  underbid  the  Ln<,'lirth. 

To-day  the  rale  nf  duty  inCaniuia  is  10  per  cent  on  textile  machinery, 
wlietlier  from  the  United  States  or  from  Knjjiand,  and  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans are  quoting  far  below  tlie  English  builders  in  many  instances. 

Any  cost  to  an  importer  above  that  charged  for  the  machine  on 
the  floor  of  the  English  shop  is  a  protection  to  the  American  build<3'. 
As  the  American  machine  when  sent  from  the  shop  is  partially  set  up, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pack  the  remaining  parts  in  the  same  manner  as 
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a  foreign  builder  must  pack  his.  ^yhen  this  packing  is  done  in  the 
American  shop  it  would  not  be  over  2  per  cent  of  the  cost,  which  is 
offset  by  the  cost  of  2  per  cent  for  brealcag©  on  imported  machinery. 
Further,  it  costs  more  to  set  up  the  foreign  machine,  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing been  completely  knocked  down  when  packed.  And  oesides  that 
the  foreign  machine  is  heavily  greased,  the  importer  having  to  hire 
help  at  the  mill  to  clean  all  puis  before  erection. 

Under  the  present  tariff  importers  pav  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  machine,  45  per  cent  on  the  value  of  cases  and  cost  of 
packing,  making  a  duty  of  about  50  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  value  of  the  cases,  packing  cost  for  shipment  to  America,  land 
and  ocean  freight,  etc.,  which  amounts  to  at  least  16J  per  cent, 
making  a  total  cost  above  price  charged  by  English  manufacturers 
to  English  purchasers  of  66^  per  cent,  all  of  which  is  protection  to 
the  American  manufacturer. 

In  conclusion,  we  draw  your  attention  to  a  statement  in  the  rei^ord, 
i.  e.,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freight  to  southern  points  from  P^ng- 
land  would  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  some  freights  from 
New  England,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  less."  Now,  tlie  author 
of  that  statement  and  every  textile  machine  builder,  whatever  their 
ignorance  of  the  tariff  laws  may  be,  know  that  nil  imported  textile 
machinery  arrives  either  at  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  it  at  Boston,  and  that  from  those  points  foreign  ma- 
chinery destined  to  southern,  or  interior  mill  towns,  stands  upon  an 
absolute  equality,  so  far  as  freights  are  concerned,  with  New  England 
made  machines. 

The  statement  above  quoted  is  so  disingenuous  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  misleading. 

Finally,  in  their  effort  to  show  that  inij)ortations  of  mncliinery 
have  increased  under  the  present  tariff,  Why  have  the  American 
manufacturers  pelected  tlie  year  1807  to  compare  with  1007  <  Why 
have  they  selected  the  poorest  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade  to  com- 
pare with  one  of  the  most  prosperous  ?  Not  only  was  1807  a  lean 
year,  but  the  present  tariff,  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  on  machinery 
from  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,  took  effect  on  July  7,  1H07,  causing 
such  an  entirnious  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  machinery  that  the 
total  for  the  year  amounted  to  only  about  ;J3;\  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
year  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  eminently  fair  and  proper  to  compare 
the  year  before  the  present  tariff  weiit  into  effect  (1896),  when, 
according  to  the  government's  statistics,  importations  of  machinery 
amounted  to  82,816,729,  with  the  year  1907,  when,  according  to  Mr.- 
Herrick's  statement,  they  amounted  to  S2,H45,;^57,  sliowing  tliat,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  textile  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  have  grown  almost  miraculously  since  1896,  the 
increase  in  the  importation  of  foreifjn-built  textile  machinery  has 
been  inconsequential.  In  fact,  under  ilic  present  act,  there  have 
been  no  importations  of  many  kinds  of  maeliinery  timt  were  largely 
imported  before,  and  the  figures  for  1806  and  1907  would  have  shown 
an  enormous  falling  off  in  importations  of  machinery,  hut  ft>r  the  fact 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  llnited  States  in  certain  lines  of  textile 
manufacturiI^;  (such  as  hnens,  silks,  and  worsteds),  for  which  the 
American  builders  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  quality  of  ma^ 
chines  produced.  ^  . 
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What  confidence  can  your  committee  have  in  the  statements  of 

interested  domestic  manufacturers  when  their  figures  are  so  deuly 
and  painstakingly  marshalled  to  convey  wrong  impressions? 

In  the  interest  of  the  great  American  textile  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, of  the  consumers  of  their  products  (the  American  people),  and 
in  our  own,  we  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imported  machinery  under 
the  new  tariff  he  reduced  to  at  least  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
rate  will  be  amply  suflicient  to  afford  to  American  textile  machinery 
manufacturers  all  the  legitimate  protection  required. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SeARLB  &  PlIXSBURT, 

For  Evan  Arthur  Leigh,  of  Boston^ 
and  Certain  Other  Importers  q/*  TextiU  Machinery. 


ADBirXOHAL  BBI£F  BELATIVE  TO  TEXTILE  HACHIHEIIT  SUB- 
MITTED BY  BOBEBT  X*.  E£:UtICK,  BOSTOH.  MASS. 

Boston,  January  16,  1909. 

Committee  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Wajth/itf/fony  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Textile  machiner\'  is  among  the  numerous  manu- 
factures covered  bv  Schedule  C.  parngi-aph  of  the  pre^wnt  tariff. 
I  have  filed  with  the  committee  two  briefs  asking  the  retention  of  the 
present  duty  on  these  manufactures,  and  a  separate  classification  in 
ca.se  the  rate  fixed  by  paragraph       is  to  be  reduced. 

There  are  no  other  articles  covered  by  this  paragraph  which  are 
manufactured  under  the  same  «>nditio'ns  that  exi^t  m  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  machinery.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  articles, 
such  as  automobiles,  metal  bottle  caps,  etc,  the  dissimilarity  will  be 
clear  to  tlie  committee.  In  the  cape  of  other  articles,  however,  though 
the  difference  in  conditions  is  as  great,  this  fact  may  not  be  apparent 
to  the  committee.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  machine  tools.  A  large  number  of  the  American  manufac- 
tiirers  of  the.se  articles  have  agreed  to  and  even  asked  for  a  reductimi 
of  tlie  duty  on  these  manufactures.  Their  reason  for  doing  this  is 
frankly  stated  to  l>e  in  the  interest  of  their  foreign  sales,  whicli  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  their  business.  Thej'  are  to-day  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  able  to  comjiete  abroad  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  product  and  the  conditions  of  its  nianufactui-e.  They  now  find 
that  because  of  our  high  duty  against  imports  foreign  countries  are 
i^taliating  by  phicinjr  a  hi^h  duty  upon  our  exports  of  machine  tools 
and  their  export,  business  is  being  seriously  injured.  As  I  have  ai- 
i-eady  stated  in  mv  brief.  "  there  have  been  no  exports  of  American- 
made  textile  maciiinery  except  in  isolated  cases  where  the  foreign 
manufacturer  was  an.xious  to  ivy  the  higher-priced  American  ma- 
ciiinery on  account  of  certain  special  or  patented  features.  There  is 
absolutely  no  such  thing  as  competition  abroad  between  American- 
made  machinery  and  P^nglish-nmde  machinery.  This  is  not  because 
of  superior  quality  in  the  Eiiirlish  maciiinery,  but  simply  because  the 
Englisli  manufacturers  can  afford  to  sell  and  do  sell  and  make  a  profit 
rtt  prices  which  would  not  repay  the  American  cost."  The  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  machine-tool  business  do  not  exist  m  the  manu- 
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factiire  of  textile  madiinery,  and  we  ask  for  consideration  upon  our 
own  conditions. 

Certain  importers  of  foreign-made  textile  machinery  have  asked 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duty.  Certain  of  the  facts  set  out  in  my  earlier 
briefs  are  disputed  by  them,  but  no  independent  information  is 
given  the  committee.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reaffirni  the 
allegations  of  my  previous  brief,  but  I  desire  to  prevent  the  com- 
mittee from  being  confused  by  any  misinterpretations  of  what  has 
already  been  presented. 

First  of  all,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  whole  theory 
of  this  petition  to  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  importers  is  to  se- 
cure su(Si  rates  of  duty  on  textile  machinery  that  these  imjmrtors  can 
purchase  foreign  machinery,  import  it,  and  sell  it  here  in  competition 
with,  or  in  place  of,  American  manufacturers.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
such  rates  of  duty  wen*  stntured.  and  the  middleman  disi>ensed  with, 
the  English  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  drive  the  American  mnn- 
n&cturers  out  of  business.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that 
direct  competition  by  the  Knplish  manufacturers  is  rpadily  possible — ■ 
there  is  no  need  for  the  midillenuin  in  figuring  on  the  c<|uipment  of 
large  plants,  such  as  textile  mills.  "We  understand  tin'  j>Ialf()rni  on 
which  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised  does  not  amtemplate  reducing  the 
rates  of  duty  to  a  figure  that  will  enable  the  American  importers  of 
foreign  products  to  compete  with  the  American  manufacturers,  but 
that  the  rates  of  duty  are  to  be  maintained  at  a  figure  ecpial  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  witli  a  fair 
profit  to  the  American  mnniifacturer;  in  other  wonls.  to  enable  the 
American  mannfjictuicr  to  hold  the  business  at  a  fair  profit. 

In  dealing  with  earlier  rates  of  duty,  it  is  intimated  that  we  have 
not  been  frank  with  the  conunittee.  T  need  only  say  with  reference 
to  my  statement  that  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  the  rate  Itad  been  45 
per  cent,  that  such  was  the  rate  for  thirty  years  prior  to  the  Wilson 


It  is  true  that  some  textile  machinery  is  manufactured  in  Euro- 
pean countries  other  than  England,  but  vei-y  little  of  this  machinery 
reaches  this  country,  largely  because  it  is  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  textile  machinery  generally  used  here.  The  foreijrn  competition 
in  this  line  is  principally  and  almost  entirely  with  the  Knglisli  manu- 
facturers. England  is  by  far  the  larpest  producer  of  the  machinery, 
and  I  believe  the  cheapest,  and  is  also  the  largest  exporter  of  these 
products  to  the  United  States.  Conseciuently.  it  is  to  the  P^nglish 
manufacturers  that  we  must  look  as  a  basis  for  couijmristm  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  rate  of  duty. 

As  to  the  profits  from  American  manufactiu'c  of  textile  machinei-y, 
our  figures  are  fair  and  accurate  and  taken  from  our  l)ooks.  A  fair 
charge  for  deprecintion  an<l  renewals  has  been  made  anuuiilly  and  no 
more.  As  to  the  cost  of  English  plants,  the  figures  nre  bused  on  in- 
spection and  familiarity  with  the  English  plants  nnd  witii  the 
Engli.sh  methods  of  manufacturing.  The  equipment  of  English 
shops  both  as  to  buildings  and  macliinery  costs  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can. Further,  the  American  sho])s  are  situated  in  towns  averaging 
fully  as  large  as  the  English.  Wc  ivaflirni  otir  statements  in  this 
respe<'t. 
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It  M'ems  to  nie  newUes-i  to  <ro  into  further  intricfite  cost  figures.  I 
believe  the  committee  will  find  thnt  my  oripnal  fi£:urei;  have  in  all 
cases  tieen  fairly  made  and  consideration  given  to  all  essential  points. 
Reference  was  made  in  my  brief  as  to  both  packing  casts  and  freights. 
Packing  CT»sts  would,  undoubtedly,  be  greater  in  Kngland.  Likewise, 
freights  in  n»>>l  instances  would  be  jjiciiter  for  the  English  inanu- 
facluit'r.  but  in  many  instiinces  the  ditfei*ence  would  be  but  slight. 
As  to  lan<I  freights  in  Knglan<l.  I  would  say  that  from  Manchester, 
one  of  the  chief  textile  nuu-hiiicry  distri{-(s  in  Kngland,  the  ocean 
freights  are  the  same  as  front  Liverpool.  The  English  rate  to  south- 
ern points  is  but  slightly  greater  than  the  rate  from  Xew  England. 
If  it  is  true  to-day.  that  English  machinery  destined  for  southern 
points  is  first  shipped  to  IJoston  and  then  transshipped,  I  can  oidy 
say  that  suv\i  practice  is  not  likely  to  continue.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  possible  for  direct  shii>nients  to  be  made  at  so  much 
lower  rates.  I  sunniit  that  it  is  ()n  this  basis  that  comparisons  should 
be  niiule.  My  figures  show  what  it  is  practical  for  the  English  manu- 
facturer to  do,  and  I  have  so  stated.  In  my  original  brief  I  have 
added  4  per  cent  to  the  English  cost,  and  figured  the  4r>  per  cent  duty 
on  this  total  and  shown  that  this  etiuals  the  American  cost.  In  doing 
this,  I  have,  it  is  true,  disreganled  the  difference  in  cost  of  packing 
and  in  freights  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  original  brief.  The 
importers  seem  to"  try  to  confuse  the  committee  by  adding  in  these 
items  in  the  case  of  foreign  machinery  and  disrepirding  them  in  the 
ease  of  the  American,  and,  furthermore,  the  percentages  used  by  them 
both  for  freights  and  packing  are  excessive.  Tables  made  up  on  this 
basis  can  have  no  value. 

Further,  my  statement  that  materials  and  labor  each  equal  about 
50  per  cent  oi  the  cost  of  production  is  challenged.  It  is  true  that 
formerly  labor  bore  a  larger  part  of  this  cost,  audit  may  do  so  to-day. 
There  have  been  many  labor-saving  devices  introduced  into  the  manu- 
facture of  this  machinery,  and,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  I  adopted  this 
proposition  which  I  believe  is  correct.  If  we  admit  the  contention 
that  labor  is  rather  COi  per  cent  of  the  cost,  then,  with  labor  in  Eng- 
land at  50  per  cent  of  American  rates,  and  materials  at  75  jjer  cent, 
we  find  the  English  cost  of  production  relatively  even  le^s  than  1 
have  claimed. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  testimony  before  the  committee  in  1893 
to  the  etfect  that  raw  material  constitutes  but  a  small  percentage  of 

the  total  cost,  and  that,  even  if  the  duty  on  such  were  entirely  removed,, 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  the  finished  machine  would  be  trifling.  These 
statements  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  to-day  material 
constitutes  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  that,  further, 
that  material  m  England  costs  about  75  per  cent  of  this  cost  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  just  stated,  changes  in  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices 
during  the  last  few  years  have,  I  believe,  reduced  the  proport-ion 
that  labor  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  praduction.  In  1893  the  American 
manufacturers  were  paying  approximately  $13  a  ton  for  pig  iron. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  price  has  been  as  high  as  $24, 
and  is  now  from  $17  to  $18.  The  same  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  practically  all  other  materials  entering  into  the  production  of 
textile  machinery.  As  has  been  stated  frequently  to  the  committee, 
"-^n-esponding  increases  have  not  taken  plact^  in  England.  The  facts 
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more  than  bear  out  my  statranent  that  tho  cost  of  materials  in  Eng- 
land is  no  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  tliis  country. 

If  the  committee  will  examine  the  second  table  of  the  labor  sta- 
tistics which  accompanied  my  original  brief  it  will  be  found  tliat  for 
1906  the  average  English  rate  of  wages  was  almost  exactly  50  per 
cent  of  the  North  Atlantic  rate,  and  approximately  48  per  cent  of  the 
rate  for  the  whole  United  States.  These  are  the  very  latest  and  most 
accurate  figures  that  could  be  found  after  a  most  careful  and  ex- 
haustive search  through  all  English  and  American  statif^tics.  Fur- 
ther, as  to  the  change  in  wages  from  1903  to  l!M)7,  by  comparing  this 
table  with  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  my  statement  is 
accurate,  and  that  wages  here  have  increased  while  in  England  they 
have  decreased.  That  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  England  during 
these  years  is  borne  out  also  by  reports  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  changes  in  waj-es.  (English  Parlianientaiy  Reports  of  Board 
of  Trade,  Vol.  CXIE,  No.  623,  pp.  39  and  58.) 

It  is  not  true  that  the  American  builders  underbid  the  English 
builders  in  Canada  or  that  they  have  quoted  below  the  English  build- 
ers there  either  under  the  prior  Canadian  tariff,  which  ravOTed  the 
English  machinery,  or  under  the  present  tariff,  which  is  the  same  for 
both  countries.  Competition  in  price  between  American  and  English 
machinery  is  not  possible  in  Canada  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

With  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  over  $2,100,000  of  textile 
machinery  was  imported  at  the  port  of  Boston  alone  in  the  year  1907, 
as  against  a  total  production  of  approximately  $20,000,000  in  this 
country.  Further,  as  I  have  already  stated,  under  the  present  tariff 
importations  have  increased  at  Boston  alone  from  $850,350  to  the 
figure  above  stated.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  on  the  adoption  of 
the  present  tariff,  with  the  increase  in  duty  of  10  per  cent,  importa- 
tions fell  off.  For  this  very  reason  I  have  taken  only  the  figures 
for  imports  under  the  present  tariff,  and  they  show  a  gradual  but 
substantial  increase  from  year  to  year.  Undoubtedly  these  importa- 
tions would  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  had  not  the  English 
shops  been  so  busy  in  recent  years  that  they  have  l>een  forced  to  ask 
for  one  and  even  two  years*  time  for  delivery.  This  fact  has  in  manj 
instances  resulted  in  orders  going  to  American  shops  where  quicker 
delivery  has  been  possible. 

This  increase  in  iniportations,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  decade  the  profits  of  three  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
shops  bave  averaged  only  7^  per  cent  yearly,  makes  it  conclusive,  I 
submit,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  no  more  than  fair  and  reason- 
able protection  to  this  American  industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the.se  im- 
porters alone  who  have  asked  for  a  rethiction  of  the  duty  on  textile 
machinery.  They  are  not  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  great  American 
textile  manufacturing  industries,  but  in  behalf  of  a  few  importers  of 
foreign  textile  machinery  who  are  to-day  able  to  import  foreign 
machinery  in  increasing  quantities  and  pay  a  profit  to  foreign  build- 
ers, make  a  substantial  profit  tiieinsolves,  and  still  compete  with  Amer- 
ican builders  and  do  a  considernbic  and  continually  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  business.  "While  the  sales  of  American  buiUlers  have 
increased  but  slightly  durinj;  the  last  ten  years,  the  importations  have 
shown  a  steady  and  siil)stantial  increa.se  yearly.  No  further  evidence 
is  needed  by  the  committee  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  American  ma- 
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chinery  and  of  Enji^lish  machinery  laid  down  in  this  country.  No 
fifrures  as  to  cost  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  no  more  than  adequate. 

Should  the  conmiittee  be  or  the  opinion  that  other  artirles,  such  as 
machine  tools,  etc.,  now  in  the  same  schedule  as  textile  machinerr, 
should  be  subject  to  a  lesser  duty,  we  repeat  bur  request  that  textile 
ntachinei*y  l»e  placwl  in  a  schedule  of  its  own. 

We  wish  to  urjre  the  comiuittee  most  earnestly  to  consider  the  facts 
and  fi^rures  stHted  in  our  briefs  and  to  state  our  willingness  to  prove 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  the  coumiittee  may  request.  We  Imve 
shown  that  a  slight  reduction  in  the  duty  means  the  removal  of  the 
present  small  profits  made  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  would 
tend  to  drive  the  business  from  (his  eoiuitry,  which,  we  are  sure,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  ctmimittee  to  do. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 


COL.  AIBEBT  CLABKE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS..  StrBMITS  BBIEF  OF  TEE 
L.  S.  STAXBETT  COMPANY,  OF  ATHOI,  MASS.,  ASKINO  BETEH- 
TION  OF  PBESEHT  DUTIES  OH  TOOLS. 

Athol,  Mass.,  November  £4*  1908, 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Mkaxs, 

Wa^hingtony  D.  C, 
Genti^emen  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  fine  tools  and  are  exportinj^ 
same  now,  having  a  warehouse  and  office  in  London.  In  our  experi- 
ence, the  Germans  are  our  worst  comiwtitors.  They  have  imitated 
our  improved  tools  that  we  have  gotten  up  and  patented  in  this  coun- 
try and  would  liave  patented  in  foreign  countries  but  for  unfavorable 
discriminations  existing  against  us  in  the  foreign  patent  laws.  The 
Germans  are  duplicating  tools  that  we  originated,  making  them  more 
cheai)iy,  sending  them  into  this  country,  and  underselling  us.  The 
English  are  al^^o  now  copying  and  manufacturing  our  tools.  One  of 
our  agents  a  few  weeks  suice,  finding  imitations  of  certain  of  our  tools 
among  the  hardware  trade,  inquired  why  tliey  did  not  patronize  home 
production  rather  tlian  pay  duty  and  sell  the  German  make.  The 
reply  was  that  they  could  pay  the  duty  and  make  more  money  on  the 
iniiKirted  goods  than  on  the  home  productitm.  For  this  reason  you 
will  see  the  advisability  of  keeping  up  the  tariff  on  goods  in  our  line. 
W^e  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  our  catalogue 
showing  tiu'  large  variety  of  goods  we  make.  \Ve  are  at  present 
employing  between  (iOO  and  700  hands,  and  are  hoping  later  on  to 
employ  twice  as  many,  and  shall  be  able  to  if  we  have  suitable  pro- 
tection. Therefore  we  would  advise  that  the  present  tariff  be  main- 
tained on  goods  in  our  line,  but  on  raw  material,  such  as  we  use  in 
steel  tapes,  hack-saw  blades,  etc.,  we  should  hope  that  the  duty  might 
be  reduced. 

We  are  going  to  say  that  the  rec<'ut  change  in  the  patent  laws  in 
England  discriminates  against  us  more  than  ever  heretofore.    As  it  is 
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now,  w©  are  not  only  reaiiired  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  protection 
in  taking  out  a  patent  while  we  set  none,  but  are  obliged  to  have  the 
article  manufactured  in  England,  as  well  as  France  and  Germany,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  validity  of  sam&  This  is  a  matter,  however, 
that  should  be  brought  before  those  interested  in  amending  the  patent 
laws. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  we  are  able  to  give,  we  shall  be 


BSFSESXVTATIVSS  OF  THE  llAGHnnE-TOOI  IVDITSTBT  A8E 
FOB  PBOTSCnOV  OF  ITS  FOBXIGV  TBADS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  SO,  1908, 

Hon.  Skreno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mearis  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  Wo,  the  unders^ned, representatives  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicing  whiit  we  believe  to  bo  the 
opinion  of  machine-tool  manufacturers?  generally,  respectfully  petition 
your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariif  that 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  our  output  Is  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  continuoiLsly  raising  their 
tariff  against  us,  and  to-day  threaten  such  a  further  advance  as  will 
be  practically  prohibitive  (as,  for  instance,  in  tlie  proposed  french 
tariff  advance),  therefore  we  desire  to  i)Iaco  ourselves  on  reconi  as 
favoring  a  reduction  in  the  present  doTuestic  tariif  on  our  product 
(machine  tools)  wherever  sucn  re<luction  will  secure  for  us  a  corre- 
sponding consideration  in  the  tariffs  levied  against  American  machine 
tools  by  foreign  countries. 

And  to  this  end  we  recfuest  that  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent 
be  maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  and  that  a  minimum  tariff  of 
30  per  cent  be  established  with  which  we  mav  favor  such  foreign 
countries  as  in  return  mav  favor  us  in  their  tariff  schedules. 

KespectfuUy  submittedf. 


The  Cinciiinati  Milling  Machine  Company,  C.  Wood  Wal- 
ter, secretary  and  treasurer;  The  American  Tool 
Works  Company,  hy  J.  B.  Doan,  vice-president;  The 
W.  P.  Davis  Machme  Company,  W.  P.  Davis,  presi- 
dent; Flather  <Sc  Co.  (Incorporated),  II.  L.  Flather, 
treasurer;  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Fred  L.  Eherhardt, 
president;  The  Ix)dge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Murray  Shipley,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
The  Hendey  Macnine  Company,  C.  II.  Alvord,  gen- 
eral manager;  W.  F.  and  John  I^amesCompanv,A,T. 
Barnes,  secretary-treasurer;  The  Sj)ringfield  ^^achine 
Tool  Conipanv,  P.  E.  Montanus,  president;  (iisholt 
Machine  Company,  C.  A.  Jolmson,  president. 


pleased  to  do  so. 

Yours,  truly, 


The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co., 
ByL.  S.  Starrett, 

President  and  Trrasurer. 
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gUPFLEKEHTAI  STATEMEVT  BT  COL.  ALBEBT  CLABXB,  OF 
BOSTOV.  MASS..  RELATIVE  TO  HACHIVE  TOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1908, 

Hod.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Comnt'ittee  on  Wai/s  and  Afeans, 

House  of  liepreseniaiives,  Washii^fionj  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  export  of 
machine  toots.  In  my  answer  to  a  question  last  Friday  or  Saturday 
I  expressed  the  o|>inion  that  there  was  hardly  any  export  and  you 
thou^lit  I  was  mi.staken.  I  am  glad  to  beheve  that  I  was. 
error  aroso  from  the  fact  that  no  desifjnation  of  machine  tools  is 
made  in  the  government  reports  of  merchandise  exported,  but  the 
Report  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1907  contains  a  list  of 
"metal  working  machinery,"  in  which  I  think  machine  tools  must 
be  included,  although  by  no  means  comprising  the  whole.  The 
recapitulation  shows  an  export  to  Europe  of  $8,423,471;  to  North 
America,  $454,457;  to  South  America,  $136,070;  to  Asia,  $255,551: 
to  Oceania,  $90,990,  and  to  Africa,  $8,517,  making  a  total  of 
$9,469,056.  If  one-half  of  this  was  machine  tools  it  is  a  creditable 
exhibit. 

Veiy  truly,  yours,  Albert  Clarke. 


TEE  WABNEB  &  SWASET  COHFANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  EECOK- 
H£]n)S  A  BEDUCTXOH  IN  DUTY  ON  HACHINE  TOOLS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  18, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  ^yay8  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Genti.emen  :  The  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are 
greiitlv  interested  in  the  work  that  your  committee  is  doing  jost  at 
tliis  time,  and  while  we  are  presuming  that  most  of  the  letters  you 
receive  strongly  advise  high  tariff,  it  is  our  pleasure  as  manufacturers 
of  mRchine  tools  to  state  that  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  in  this 
country  are  so  fully  developed  that  we  feel  it  would  be  greatly  to  our 
advantage  to  have  the  tariff  on  machinery  and  machine  tools  reduced, 
for  by  that  means  a  strong  argument  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
Government  against  the  raising  of  tariffs  in  foreijjn  countries. 

Just  now  wo  are  threatened  with  threats  for  higher  tariff  on  ma- 
chines sent  to  France,  and  probably  similar  changes  will  be  made  in 
German  tariffs  in  the  very  near  future.  We  strongly  favor  reci- 
procity along  these  lines  and  do  not  fear  competition.  We  are  in 
favor  of  a  minimum  tariff  being  established  with  countries  that  will 
favor  us.  The  tariff  for  this  purpose  might  be  reduced  to  30  per 
cent,  or  even  25  per  cent,  and  we  feel  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers would  then  receive  protection  enough.  In  fact,  our  high  tariff 
of  45  per  cent  is  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  therefore  our  Government 
receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  revenue  from  this  source. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  you  are  doing  and  the  groat 
amount  of  labor  incident  thereto,  but,  tru.sting  that  you  wekome 
suggestions  from  others,  we  have  been  bold  enough  to  write  you  this 
letter. 

Very  respectfully,  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co., 

W.  R.  Wabneb,  Presidenii,^ 
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BEPSESENTATIVES  OF  THE  MACHINE-TOOL  INDUSTRT  FATOB 
BEDUCTION  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  FOBEIGN  BECIFSOCITT. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nooemher  30, 1908* 

Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 

Genti.emen:  Wc,  the  iindersiji^ed,  rcprcf^ntntives  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  machine-tool  manufacturers  generally,  respectfully 
petition  your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  o  f  30  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  continuously  raising  their 
tariff  against  us,  and  to-day  threaten  such  a  further  advance  as  will 
be  practically  prohibitive  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  proposed  French 
tnn IF  advance),  therefore  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
favoring  a  reduction  in  the  present  domestic  tariff  on  our  product 
(machine  tools)  wherever  such  reduction  will  secure  for  us  a  corre- 
$^ponding  consiaeration  in  the  tariffs  levied  against  American  machine 
tools  by  foreign  countries. 

And  to  this  end  we  request  that  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  be 
maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  ana  that  a  minimum  tariff  of  30 
per  cent  be  established  with  which  we  may  favor  such  foreign  coun- 
tries as  in  return  may  favor  us  in  their  tariff  schedules. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

The  AirrouATio  Machine  Ca, 
Norman  Leed, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 


HOV.  JOSEPH  0.  CAmON,  K.  C,  FIXES  lETTEB  FROK  THE  BOCK- 
FOBD  (UL.)  DRnXIHG  MACHINE  CO.  RELATIVE  TO  KACHXHE 
TOOXS  AHD  KAZDCUK  AHD  UHIXIIX  TAEIFF. 

BocKFORD,  III.,  December  7, 1908. 

Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  view  of  the  coming  tariff  revision  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  interest  yourself  on  behalf 
of  Illinois  manufacturers  of  machine  tools. 

A  committee  from  our  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion waited  on  Secretary  Root;  also  had  a  meeting  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  question  of  tariif  on  machine  tools. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the 
product  of  American-mode  machine  tools  is  exnorted  into  tlie  French 
and  othw  European  markets.  We  understanu  that  the  P^rench  and 
German  governments  are  contemplating  a  raise  in  the  tariff,  discrimi- 
nating against  American-made  machme  tools.  So  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned,  we  would  ns  soon  ns  not  see  the  tariff  abolished 
on  macliine  tools,  as  the  prospect  of  competition  from  foreign  makers 
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of  machine  tools  in  this  market  is  small.  However,  to  give  the 
State  Department  an  opportunity  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
governments  on  the  taritf  question,  we  believe  we  would  favoc  a 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  on  machine  tools,  and  would  si^gest 
as  a  maximum  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent,  and  as  a  minimiuii 
15  or  20  per  cent. 

Should  you  have  any  opportunity  to  help  this  cause  along  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  effort. 
We  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

KocKFORD  Drilling  Machinb  Ga, 
S.  H.  Sbck,  Secretary, 


ALEZAHDEB  LITCHARS,  NEW  YORK  CITT,  FILES  BEZEF  BEIATIVE 
TO  THE  KACHIIIE-TOOI  INDUSTRY. 

New  York,  December  19, 1908. 

Hon.  Serrno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  sufrgestion  of  Senator  Foraker  we  mail  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letti-r  written  him  in  response  to  inquiriM  which 
he  made  rcpirdin^  conditions  in  the  machine-tool  and  allied  indus- 
tries, which  he  seems  to  think  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  incor- 
porate in  tlie  report  of  the  hearings  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Industrial  Press. 
Alex.  Luchabs,  President. 


New  York,  December  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker.  Wnshin<jton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  inquiries  in  your 
letter  of  the  9th,  allow  us  first  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  different 
methods  of  producing  machine  tools  in  this  country  and  abrond. 

The  machine-tool  industry  has  reached  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  Stales  than  in  any  other  country,  and  certain 
kinds  of  tools  which  require  a  considerable  number  of  parts  and,  con- 
sequently, a  lar*je  amount  of  labor  to  produce  are  now  turned  out  in 
large  lots  on  what  we  call  a  manufacturing  basis — that  is,  the  va- 
rious parts  are  accurately  made  and  finished  in  quantities  and  after- 
wards assembled.  Hie^  methods  and  the  use  oi  ingenious  cost-sav- 
ing appliances,  together  with  the  greater  skill  and  productiveness  of 
American  workmen,  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  tools  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  onr  manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  them  abroad  in  competi- 
tion with  English  and  German  machines,  which  until  recently  have 
been  produced  in  small  lots  only.  American  manufacturers  of  such 
tools  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  any  reduction  in  our  tariff,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  protected  witH  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  or  leas. 
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Very  heavy  tools,  which  are  made  largely  of  cast  iron  and  on  which 
there  is  comparatively  little  machine  work,  need  more  protection,  but 
notliing  like  the  present  amount.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  duty  on  their  prmluct 
if  we  have  iree  raw  material  and  if  the  foreign  tariffs  on  their  prod- 
ucts are  kept  down,  but  this  is  not  our  opinion.  There  are  many 
c>ieiip  and  cumbersome  machines  made  by  English,  German,  and  other 
Kuropean  manufacturers  which  could  hardly  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  any  price;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  our  best  tools  are  now 
accurately  copied  by  foreign  makers,  and,  unless  our  manufacturers 
were  protected  to  some  extent,  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  prices 
which  would  completely  demoralize  the  American  machine-tool  in- 
dustry. Progressive  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  recognized  the 
advantage  oi  American  methods  are  rapidly  adopting  them  in  their 
works,  and  all  they  really  need  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  our 
own  manufacturers  anyw^iere  is  a  wider  market,  which  will  enable 
tiiem  to  produce  in  larger  quantities. 

We  can  say,  in  response  to  your  inquiry,  that  the  present  tariff  has 
not  increased  the  price  of  machine  tools  to  the  American  consumer, 
nor  has  it  repressed  the  development  of  such  manufactures.  For 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  American  machine  tools  have  been  sold  all  over 
£urope,  in  competition  with  foreign  makes,  at  virtually  the  sinne 

£ rices  as  in  this  country,  and  our  export  trade  increased  up  to  1907. 
turing  that  year,  although  we  had  then  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
foreign  imitations,  most  of  our  leading  machine-tool  builders  were 
from  six  months  to  a  year  behind  in  their  dclivenes.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  machine-tool  industry  hos  never  been  so  great  as  during 
the  period  above  referred  to,  and  within  that  time  tlie  number  of 
manufacturei-3  and  the  output  increased  three  or  four  fold.  The 
steady  and  rapid  development  of  this  industry  noturally  resulted  in 
stronger  competition  among  our  manufacturers  and  in  remarkable 
devieiopment  m  the  capacity  of  our  machine  tools.  No  sooner  did  one 
manuracturer  place  an  improved  machine  on  the  market  than  his  com- 
petitor set  to  work  to  better  it,  and  often  produced  one  at  the  same 
price  which  would  turn  out  more  work  at  less  cost.  The  automatic 
screw  machine  is  a  type  of  such  tools,  and  is  of  distinctly  American 
origin.  One  of  these  machines  easily  turns  out  from  five  to  twenty 
times  the  product  of  an  ordinary  engine  lathe  at  a  cost  for  direct 
labor  attendance  in  some  cases  of  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  latter. 
Many  other  machines  of  the  screw-machine  type  have  been  perfected 
which  have  completely  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  small  parts, 
effecting  savings  fully  as  great  as  that  mentioned  above. 

Referring  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in 
our  industry  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  information  obtained 
by  one  of  our  editors,  who  spent  last  summer  in  Europe  making  a 
personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  our  iudustrv,  shows  that  tlie 
wages  paid  to  foreign  workmen  vary  materially.  AVe  give  l)elow  the 
average  rates  of  wages,  in  cents  per  hour,  paid  in  European  countries 
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which  are  the  most  active  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  and  in 
the  United  States: 


Ratvt  of  wage»  in  cenlc  per  hour. 
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During  the  dull  times  of  1893-189G  and  1903-4,  when  business  in 
these  lines  was  almost  at  a  standstill  here,  their  foreign  trade  was  a 
life-saver  to  mmiy  of  our  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  sold  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  of  their  output  abroad;  and  while  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  repeat  that  experience  on  account  of  the  progress  made  by 
foreign  machine  builders,  we  shall  continue  to  sell  certain  types  of 
machines,  and  small  tools  as  welt,  provided  we  are  not  shut  out  of 
foreign  markets  by  increased  tariffs,  such  as  the  French  now  propose. 
For  this  reason  our  manufacturers  generally  favor  free  trade  in  raw 
materials  and  a  reduced  tariff  on  machinery,  with  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  will  enable  us  to  develop  reciprocal  relations 
with  foi-eign  countries  that  care  to  enter  into  them. 

As  all  machinery  is  built  on  machine  tools,  this  industry  may  fairly 
be  called  a  ba^ic  one,  and  any  policy  which  restricts  its  development 
will  react  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  just  as  a  policy  which 
fosters  its  extension  into  foreign  fields  will  help  our  manufacturers 
generally;  for  while  the  United  States  will  always  be  the  greatest 
market  for  our  machine  tools  the  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  should 
always  continue  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  a  free-trade  basis  without  sacrificing  our  home  market 
the  sooner  will  we  be  able  to  include  the  world  as  our  field.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  J^kill  and  resourcefulness  of  American  mechanics 
hesitates  to  trust  them  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  those  of  any 
other  country.  The  European  trade  which  we  have  commanded,  in 
spite  of  the  great  difference  in  wages,  proves  this. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  InonsTRiAL  Press, 
Alex.  Luchars,  PreaUUnU 
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THE  BVLLASI)  KACHinE  TOOL  COMPART,  BBIDaEPORT,  COinr.» 
WRITES  BELATITE  TO  BETAIIATOBY  FOBEIGN  TAKIFTS. 

Briooefobt,  Conn.,  December  16, 1908. 

Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  There  is,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  a  movement  of 
considerable  volume  on  focit  among  all  builders  of  machine  tools 
looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  that  particular  product 
•  •••••• 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  fully,  and  beg 
to  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  vnlnrem 
is  decidedly  excessive  and  has  in  the  past  worked  us  niore  harm  than 
good  because  of  tlie  retaliatory  measures  which  have  been  directed 
at  the  American  exporters  by  foreign  governments. 

Our  foreign  business  has  been  practically  30  per  cent  of  our  total 
volume,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  above  retaliatory  tariffs  it  would 
have  been,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  a  greater  total. 

Our  sales  to  France,  one  of  our  best  customers  heretofore,  are  now 
threatened  with  a  material  reduction,  owing  to  the  added  handicap 
in  the  proposed  French  increase  in  duty  on  American  machinery, 
which  mcrease  is  admittedly  a  slap  at  our  own  duty  of  45  per  cent 
on  all  classes  of  machinery,  which  directly  affects  the  exportation 
of  French  automobiles.  If  the  present  duty  is  maintained  we  fear 
the  eventual  discontinuance  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  trust,  therefore, 
that  material  reductions  will  be  made. 

-  The  position  which  American  machine  tool  builders  hold  to-ilny  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  solely  one  of  superiority  in  desijrii  and 
workmanship,  and  it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  should  the  tariff  on 
our  particular  line,  viz,  borins  and  turning  mills,  be  entirely  wiped 
out  that  we  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
foreign  competition  in  this  country.  This  may  not,  however,  apply 
to  all  lines  of  machinery  or  all  lines  of  metal  manufacture. 

"We  also  believe  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  tariffs 
which  have  already  been  enacted  by  foreign  countries  that  there 
should  be  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  which  would  form  a  basis 
for  reciprocal  arrangements.  A  minimum  of  10  per  cent  we  believe 
to  be  suflicient  to  thoroughly  protect  all  lines  of  machine  tools,  and 
that  tlie  maximum  should  not  exceed  25  to  30  per  amt,  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  tariffs  by  reciprocal  measures  already  directed  against 
our  product  in  foreign  countries. 

Trusting  that  you  will  consider  this  a  full  and  careful  exposition 
of  our  position  in  this  matter,  and  that  vou  will  submit  our  views  in 
due  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  \Vays  and  Means  Committee, 
we  beg  to  remain. 

Respectfully,  The  Ditllabd  Maciiixe  T<k>l  Co., 

T.  11.  BuLi..\RD,  V iro-Preisidvnt. 

(Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
The  Acme  Machine  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  IJuilders'  Inm  Foim- 
dry,  Providence,  R.  I.;  reck,  Stow  &.  Wilcox  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohioj  The  Cleveland  Twist  Tool  Company.) 
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WINDMILL  MATERIALS. 


THE  WIKDMILI  HAKTTTACTUBEBS'  CLUB,  BATAVIA.  IZX..  WISHES 
CEBTAZV  BAW  XATEBIAU  FBEE. 

Batatia,  III.,  January  9, 1909. 
Chaibman  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sra:  Inclosed  find  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  hj  the  Wind- 
mill Manufacturers'  Club,  expressing  their  sentiments  m  regard  to 
the  tariff. 

We  trust  you  will  use  all  influence  possible  to  lower  the  present 
imnecessnrily  high  tariff. 


Chicago,  December  9,  2908. 
To  the  Wind  Mill  Manufacturers'  Club: 

Your  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  beg  leave  to  report 
and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  there  is  now  in  session  a  committee  of  Congress  sitting  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  relative  to  the  propw  revision 
of  the  tariff  laws;  and 

Whereas  our  members,  representing  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  of  windmills  in  the  United  States,  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  proper  revision  of  the  tariff  as  applied  to  the  materials 
used  by  them,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  secure  and  hold  a  fair 
diare  of  export  trade  in  windmills  and  towers: 

Be  it  rcsolred^  That  the  Wind  Mill  Manufacturers'  Club,  in  regular 
session  at  Chicngo,  do  hereby  pled":e  their  best  endeavor  to  secure  a 
proper  reduction  on  pig  iron,  steel  L)ars,  and  angles,  pipe,  slieet  steel, 
and  lumber,  to  the  end  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  goods  for  export  in  competition  with  the  unprotected  markets 
of  the  world,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  may 
purchase  the  material  enterm^  into  the  construction  of  their  goods 


will  be  benefited  by  the  inci'eased  manufacturing  that  will  result  by 

the  increase  in  the  export  trnde  and  that  the  decrease  in  price  on  the 
donientic  trade  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  users  of 
the  United  States; 

lie  it  further  resolved^  That  a  radical  reduction  of  the  tariff  now 
in  force  under  the  Dingley  tariff  law  will  have  to  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  any  proper  benefits  from  a  revision.  Even  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  ninny  instances  would  not  admit  foreign  materials  into 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  those  produced  here.  For  this 
i-eason  we  insist  that  this  class  of  material  be  admitted  at  only  a 
nominal  tariff  rate  not  to  cx'cecd  the  cost  of  tlie  deportment  to  trans- 
act the  business  necessary  for  its  admission ; 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  we  favor  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent nonpartisan  commission  for  the  purpose  of  properly  investigating 
this  entire  subject,  with  jwwer  to  compel  attendance  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath  and  who  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend 
to  Congress  such  revision  in  the  tariff  law  as  cgm|i^i>9^@^f6st^7- 


Very  truly,  yours, 


Challbngb  Company, 
Frank  Snow,  /Secretary, 


in  a  like  open  market,  bel 


tliat  the  entire  American  people 
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That  we  further  resolve  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed 
to  all  other  manufacturers'  organizations,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  now  investi^ting  the  tariff  question,  and  that  tiiej 
be  spread  up<Ri  the  minutes  ot  this  club. 

W.  H.  Ratneb, 
H.  N.  Wade, 
H.  L  Pakk, 
  Committee, 

PHOSPHOR  COPPER. 

[Paragraph  632.] 

R.     LANO,  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  WBITES  BEL&TIVE  TO  IXPOSITIOH 
OF  SUTIES  ON  CEBTAIN  PHOSPHOR  COPPER. 

New  York,  December  ££,  1908, 

COMMnTEE  ON  WatH  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  am  informed  that  during  the  hearing  on  the  metal 

schedule  before  your  committee  certain  manufacturers  of  metal  aHoys 
have  stated  that  I  import  a  certain  metal  containing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  phosphorus,  claiming  that  a  duty  should  be  assesseci  on 
the  same.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  wanted  Uie  duty 
assessed  in  order  to  afford  them  an  op])ortunity  to  chaige  a  higher 
price  for  the  goods  they  make  here,  and  I  do  not  particularly  care 
whether  there  is  a  duty  assessed  or  not,  inasmuch  as  the  phosphor 
copper  which  I  import  m  a  small  way  is  of  a  sujierior  quality  and  for 
this  reason  alone  aemands  a  higher  price. 

If  domestic  manufacturers  could  produce  the  same  goods,  they 
would  have  done  so  long  ago,  and  if  duty  is  assossed  on  my  metal  the 
additional  price  would  nave  to  be  paid  oy  the  consumers  and  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  manufacturer  of  phosphor  copper.  If 
the  object  of  assessing  duty  was  one  of  revenue  only,  then  the  assess- 
ment would  be  justified,  But  asses.sing  the  duty  on  material  which 
contains  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  phosphoriis  and 
consists  of  from  85  per  cent  to  00  per  cent  of  copper  would  mean  an 
assessment  on  copper,  which  has  been  deemed  not  to  need  any  pro- 
tection whatever. 

I  leave  it  to  your  committee  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  assess- 
ment of  duty  would  be  justified  or  not. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  F.  Lano, 

Importer  of  Phosphor^  Manganese,  and  Silicon  Copper, 
PHOSPHOR  TIN  AND  COPPER. 

[ParuKraiilis  032  and  iHiS.] 

8TATEKENT  07  WUUAX  B.  KLEE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DAHAS- 
CUS  BRONZE  COKPANY,  OP  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Frtoay,  December  ^,  jntiS. 

"Mr.  Klee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  give  you  the  paragraph  for 
this.  It  is  phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper.  Under  the  ruling  of 
the  appraiser  in  New  York  on  May  21, 1903,  both  these  manufactJired 
articles  were  put  upon  the  free  list  ^9'^^'  ^^oo^ll 
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Mr.  BoNTNOK.  What  are  these  articles  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  Phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  Gop{>er.   They  are  not  in 
the  tariff  schedule,  hut  are  brought  in  under  paragraph  G83. 
Mr.  Grio<w.  AVhat  does  that  meant 
Mr.  Kleb.  Free  tin. 

Mr.  Grioob.  I  would  not  know  it  if  I  saw  it 

Mr.  Klee.  Phosphor  tin,  a  manufactured  article  of  phosphorus 
and  tin ;  and  prospnor  copper,  a  manufactured  article  of  phosphorus 
and  copper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  specifically  named  at  all? 
Mr.  BoNTNGE.  He  says  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  specifically  named  in  the  tariff  bill  at  all,  and 
it  is  held  to  be  free  under  a  ruhng  of  the  Treasury  Department! 
Mr.  Kus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTTNGB.  Probably  it  is  under  paragraph  68S. 
Mr.  Klee.  The  ruling  is: 

raospnoniED  nn. 

Phoeptiorlzed  tin,  an  article  made  by  adding  a  email  percentnge  of  phonphorus 
tn  tin,  being  a  aiiecies  or  form  of  tin,  Is  mtttled  to  free  entry  under  parsgrapb 
(VS.3,  aot  of  Tbe  addition  of  the  phospbonM  not  faaTing  changed  Its  nnme. 

character,  or  use^  and  the  article  so  produced  being  tin  and  nothing  more.  Is 
rlaKslflable  aa  tin.   (DenniHon  v.  United  States,  72  Fed.  Rep.,  268.) 

Raw  phosphorus  is  protected  under  the  present  tariff  by  18  cents 
per  Dound,  but  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin— both  manufac- 
turea  products  made  from  phosphorus  and  coppqp  and  phosphorus 
and  tin,  respectively — are  on  the  free  list.   The  manufacture  of  cop- 

§er  or  tin  to  contain  15  or  more  per  cent  of  phosphorus  is  a  new  in- 
iistry.  A  few  years  aco  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus  was  the  limit 
that  could  be  introduced  into  copper  and  tin,  and  as  foreign  plios- 
phorus  can  be  secured  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  a  considerable 
reduction  over  American  manufacturers,  the  latter  have  been  losing 
trade  gradually  to  foreign  manufacturers.  We  estimate  the  domestic 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  phosphor  copper, 
pliosphor  tin,  and  its  allied  industries  at  over  $3,000,000. 
Mr.  Undkbwood.  What  do  they  use  it  for? 

Mr.  Klkk.  To  make  phosphor-bronze.  The  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  a  very  unjust  ruling.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween phosphorus  put  mto  tin  and  copiwr  and  pure  tin  and  phosphor. 
Phosphor  tm  and  phosphor  copper  can  only  be  used  for  one  purpojje. 
to  make  phosphor^ronze.  Pure  tin  or  pure  copper  can  be  used  for 
hundreds  of  purposes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  Ki>EE.  I  advocate  a  duty  on  phosphorized  tin  or  phosphorized 
copper  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  to-day 
has  a  duty.  The  raw  phosphorus  which  we  have  to  purchase  is  pro- 
tected by  18  cents  a  pound,  but  the  manufactured  article  which  we 
uiake  comes  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufactured  article  that 
is  bought  abroad  at  from  15  to  18  cents  a  pound  on  the  phosphorus 
cheaper  than  what  we  can  secure  it  for  in  the  American  market. 

Mt.  Underwood.  All  you  ask,  then,  is  a  duty  on  the  finished  prod- 
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uct  to  the  extent  of  what  you  have  to  pay  as  duty  on  your  raw  mate- 
rial.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  KuBE.  We  ask  in  addition  to  that  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  latror  and  the  crucibles.  The  American  crucibles 
are  considerably  higher  than  the  foreign  crucibles. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  your  raw  material  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  manufactured  here  by  the  General  Chem- 
ical Company  and  American  Phosphorus  Company,  and  various  com- 
panies in  the  North.  The  raw  phosphorus  is  protected  by  18  cents 
per  pound,  and  we  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  American  market  and 
pay  as  hign  as  42  cents  per  pound  for  this  phosphorus.  The  foreign 
makers  have  a  price  of  from  20  to  22  cents  per  pound.  The  ruling  of 
the  appraisers  was  the  entering  wedge  oi  the  foreign  imports  into 
the  country  of  phosphorized  copper.  Up  to  within  two  years  ago 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  introduce  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
phosphorus  into  metal;  but  right  after  this  ruling,  by  which  the 
foreign  makers  could  bring  in  phosphorized  copper  or  phosphorized 
tin  under  the  free  list,  it  naturally  paid  them  to  introduce  a  greater 
percentage  of  phosphorus  into  the  metal. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Was  this  article  not  imported  into  this  country  prior 
to  that  ruling? 

Mr.  Klee.  No,  sir.  That  was  the  first;  that  was  the  start.  Pre- 
vious to  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  assumed  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  it  was  never 
attempted.  This  one  lot  Uiat  came  in  contained  less  than  li  per  cent 
of  phosphorus.  That  was  the  entering  wedge.  After  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  percenta^  of  ph(^phorus  in  the  metals  went  up  to  ft 
point  where  now  there  is  over  15  per  cent  of  pho^horus  in  the  copper, 
which  is  let  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  these  materials  used  for?  Would  an  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  them  necessitate  an  adjustment  of  other  duties? 

Mr.  Klee.  We  are  asking  to  take  the  duty  off  raw  phosphorus,  off 
the  material,  or  else  to  put  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  phosphor 
tin  and  phosphor  copper. 

M".  Gaines.  It  might  be  necessary  to  know  what  will  be  done  with 
it.  Suppose  we  should  increase  the  duty  on  phosphorized  tin  and 
copper.  Would  that  necessitate  increasing  the  duty  somewhere  else 
to  coinpensate? 

Mr.  Klee.  No,  sir;  on  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  To  manufacture  j)hosphor-bronze  bearings,  metals  for 
railroads  and  rolling  mills.  They  must  have  bronze  bearings  and 
they  are  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  oronze. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  the  raw  material  that  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  sort  of  bearings? 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  Is  that  duty  on  phosphorus  unnecessarily  high, 
in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  cost. 
I  know  we  paid  as  high  as  42  cents  a  pound  previous  to  the  competi- 
tion. Other  phos{)horus  markets  have  sprung  up,  and  competition 
has  brought  the  price  down  to  about  35  cents. 
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Mr.  Crumpackeb.  What  is  it  worth  abnmdt 

Mr.  Kleb.  Twenty  to  22  cents.  They  need  a  duty,  no  doubt,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand. 

Mr.  Cbuhpackeb.  Twenty-two  cents  abroad  and  85  cents  hen. 
They  have  how  many  cents  now  ? 

Mr.  Kleb.  Eighteen.  That  is  probably  ample  for  the  phosphorus 
makers. 

Mr.  Cruupacker.  And  the  difference  in  price  or  value  now  is  about 
13  cents  a  pound  t 
Mr.  Klee.  Say  15. 

Mr.  Cruhfackeb.  Say  15  cents;  and  then  the  foreign  producer  has 
to  paT  the  freight  over  to  this  country,  so,  perhape  12  cents  a  pound 
would  fairly  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  pricet 

Mr.  Klee.  I  would  not  want  to  give  you  any  figures.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  cost  of  phosphorus.  I  know  what  we  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  is  the  total  production  of  phosphorus  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  Phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper  aire,  possibly, 
$1,000,000;  the  phosphor  bronze,  possibly,  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  the  importations;  do  you  knowt 

Mr.  Klee.  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  that,  and  received  a 
reply  that  they  do  not  classify  phosphor  copper  and  {diosphOT  tin. 
Thev  both  come  in  under  tin  or  copp^. 

Mr.  BoNrNOB.  It  comes  in  under  tin  or  copper,  so  It  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate class. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  put  tliis  phosphorus  oa 
the  free  listf 

Mr.  Klee.  I  do  not  ask  that ;  but  that  will  fit  our  case  all  right  If 
we  are  put  on  an  equal  basis,  plus,  possibly,  1  cmt  a  pound  im  the 
difference  in  the  manu&cture  of  our  material,  we  will  not  ask  any- 
thing further. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  a  little  tender  about  asking  for  itf 
Mr.  Klee.  For  what;  free  phosphorus f 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klee.  I  am  not  working  for  the  other  fellows  interested  in  it. 
Mr.  Bontkge.  It  is  because  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  raw  material 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  him  about  the  effect  on  the  other  man. 

I  am  asking  you  whether  putting  tha(  on  the  free  list  would  satisfy 

you! 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir;  plus  the  1  cent  a  pound  for  manufacturing  our 
article. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  think  of  that  as  an  alternative  propo- 
sition wlien  you  came  in  here? 
Mr.  Klee.  I  have  it  in  my  brief.  I  did  not  want  to  take  up  your 

time  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  very  much  obliged,  I  beg  your  pardon.  That 
is  nil. 
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BRIEF  SPBMITTEP  BT  WILLLKK  B.  EI££,  FITTSBinta,  FA.,  BEL&- 
TIVE  TO  FHOSFHOR  COFFER  AND  TDT. 

FmsniTRO,  Pa.,  December  S,  1908. 

Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patni:, 

Chairmfan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honor- 
able committee  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  phosphw  copper  and  phos- 
phor tin,  both  manufactured  articles. 

Kaw  phosphorus  is  protected  under  the  present  tariff  by  18  cents 
per  pound,  but  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin,  both  manufac- 
turea  products  made  from  phosphorus  and  copper  and  phosphorus 
and  tiU)  respectively,  are  on  the  free  list  The  manufacture  of  cop- 
per or  tin  to  contain  16  or  more  per  cent  of  phospliorus  is  a  new 
industry.  A  few  years  a^o  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus  was  the  limit 
that  could  be  introduced  into  copper  and  tin,  and  as  foreign  phos- 
phorus can  be  secured  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  a  considerable 
reduction  orer  American  manu^cturers,  the  latter  have  been  losing 
trade  gradually  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  estimate  the  domestic  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphorus,  phosphor  copper,  phosphor  tin,  and  its  allied  industries 
at  over  $3^000,000,  i>art  of  which  will  be  lost  or  withdrawn  from  this 
industry  if  protection  b  not  given  to  them.  If  the  present  duty 
is  retained  on  the  raw  phosphorus  without  a  corresponding  duty 
on  the  manufactured  product  it  will  be  a  Question  of  but  a  very  short 
time  before  the  entire  American  trade  will  be  supplied  by  European 
manufacturers.  We  therefore  prav  that  your  honorable  body  will 
see  fit  to  give  the  American  manufacturers  of  phosphor  copper  and 
phosphor  tin  a  duty  on  the  phosphorus  contents  of  phosphor  copper 
and  phosphor  tin  equal  to  the  duty  on  raw  phosphorus  plus  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  European  and  American  labor  to  manufacture 
phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin.  To  place  American  manufac- 
turers on  a  tKisis  whereby  toey  can  regain  Uieir  lost  trade  the  follow- 
ing duty  is  needed: 

Seven  cents  per  pound  for  20  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Five  cents  per  pound  for  16  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Four  cents  per  pound  for  10  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Three  cents  per  pound  for  5  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  disadvantages  the  American 
manufacturers  nave,  and  are  based  on  the  latest  information  of  for-  * 
eign  cost,  together  with  the  latest  cost  to  manufacture;  and  in  expla- 
nation of  the  following  figures  would  state  that  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  20  per  cent  of  phosphorus  in  order  to  secure  a  manufac- 
tured product  containing  15  per  cent  phosphorus  and  the  balance 
copper;  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  13  per  cent  phosphorus  in  order 
to  secure  a  manufactured  product  containing  10  per  cent  phos- 
phorus, and  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  6  per  cent  in  order  to  secure 
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a  manufactured  product  ctrntaining  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  Fig- 
ures as  follows: 

15  per  cent  pho9phor  copper. 


American  cost  per  100  poanda : 
2(>  \yer  cent  phospbonis,  35 

cents    $7.00 

80  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  11. 20 

18.20 

Loss  16  i>er  cent  In  Rnieltlng-    2.  91 

Crucible  and  foel  60 

Labor     1.10 


European  cost  per  100  pounds: 
20  per  cent  phosphoras,  20 

cents   $4  00 

80  per  cMit  coiH>er,  14  cents.  11.  ^ 


15.20 

lAsa  16  per  cent  In  smelting.    2. 43 

Cnidljle  and  fnel   .42 

Labor   .  TO 


22.81 

10  per  cent  pliotiphor  copper. 


18.75 


American  cost  per  100  pounds: 
13  i>er  cent  phospborus,  35 

cents  $4.66 

87  per  cent  copper,  14  cents-  12. 18 


16.73 

LoBB,  10  per  cent  In  smelting-   1. 67 

Crucible  and  fuel  '   .  50 

Labor   1.00 


Guroi>ean  cost  per  100  pounds; 
13  i>er  cent  pboqjhorus,  20 

cents  $2.60 

87  per  cent  copper,  14  caits-  12. 18 


14. 78 

Loss,  10  per  cent  In  smeltbiK.  1. 48 

Crucible  and  fuel   .  36 

Uibor   .65 


i9.es 

5  per  cent  phosphor  copper. 


17.27 


American  cost  per  100  pounds: 
6  per  cent  pbosphorus,  85 

cents  $2.10 

94  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  13. 16 


16.26 

Loss,  6  per  cent  In  smelting..     .  76 

Crucible  and  fuel   .45 

Labor   1.00 


17.47 


European  cost  per  100  pounds : 
6  per  eeot  phospfaoma,  20 

cents  —  |1. 20 

04  per  cent  copper,  14  cmta-  13.  IG 


14.36 

TjOss,  5  per  cent  in  smelting        .  72 

Crucible  and  fuel   .  30 

Labor   .  60 


15.98 


Bespectf  ully  submitted. 


Damascos  Bronze  Co., 
W.  B.  Klee,  President. 


General  Chemical  Co., 

MoBo  Philufs  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  £0, 1907. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Lang, 

2,  4,  6  Old  Slip,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Noting  your  advertisement  of  Royal  phosphor  copper, 
we  would  inquire  if  you  are  manufacturers  of  this  compound.  If 
not,  can  you  advise  us  who  does  make  it ! 

We  ask  this  information  so  that  we  may  take  up  the  subject  of 
supplying  the  manufacturer  with  phosphorus,  which  we  are  in  posi- 
tion to  quote  at  very  advantageous  figures  at  present. 

Thanking  you  for  reply,  and  with  oest  respects,  we  are, 

Yours,  truly,   ,  , 
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Kbw  York,  SlS,  1907, 

GeneriIl  Chkmical  Co., 

608  PhOadelphia  Bourse,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  April  20,  I  beg  to  state 
that  Royal  phosphor  copper  is  made  abroad  and  I  therefore  doubt 
whether  you  can  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  phosphorus 
there. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  F.  Lano. 


Waterburt,  Conn.,  December  £3, 1907, 
General  Chemical  Company, 

Moro  PhiUipa  WorkSy  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Gentlemen:  For  some  years  we  had  quite  a  large  sale  of  phos- 
phorus to  the  brass-casting  shops  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  We  find 
that  most  of  them  now  are  using  Royal  phosphor  copper,  15  per  cent 

fiurchased  from  R.  F.  Lang,  31  Broadway,  New  York.   We  would 
ike  to  be  able  to  r^in  this  trade,  and  ask  if  you  can  give  us  any 
advice  in  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Afothbcaries  Hall  Co., 

L.  Wilcox,  Secretary. 


W.  B.  ELBE,  SAKASCUS  BBOHZE  CO.,  nTTSBTOlG,  PA.,  FILES 
STTPFIEMEHTABY  BBIE7  BELATITE  TO  PH08PE0B  TIN  AHD 
COFfEB. 

PmsBUBO,  Pa.,  December  ^S,  1908, 

Hon.  John  Dai^ell,  M.  C, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Honor ABLB  Sm:  Acting  upon  your  suggestion,  after  my  hearing 
on  December  4,  1908,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
protest  to  the  Treasury  Department  the  importation  free  of  duty  of 
phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin  containing  5  to  15  per  cent  of 

Fhosphorus,  whereas  pnospnor  pays  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound, 
rec^ved  the  following  reply: 

Tkbasubt  Dbfabthbnt,  Office  of  the  Secbktart, 

WathingUm,  December  it,  1908. 

Damascus  Bronzb  Comfant,  PitUtntrg,  Pa. 

Gbntlbhbn:  The  departmont  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  in  which 
you  take  exception  to  the  practice  at  the  pott  of  New  York  in  admitting  free  of  duty 
phospiKHized  copper  and  phoephorized  tin  containing  from  &  to  16  per  cent  or  more 
of  phosphorus. 

The  cdllectw  of  customs  at  the  port  mentioned  Btates.  in  a  letter  dated  the  17th 
idem,  that  it  is  his  practice  to  classify  " phoKphoriz^'d  tin"  under  para^^raph  6S3  of 
the  tariff  act,  which  providee  for  "tin  in  bars,  block,  pips,  or  fjrain  or  granulated," 
by  virtue  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  Statos  General  Appraisora  of  May  21, 
1903  (G.  A.  5342,  T.  D.  24442).  and  to  claiwify  " phof<phorizod  copper"  sa  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  633  of  the  said  act,  as  a  "composition  metal  oi  which  copper  ia  the 
component  material  <tf  chief  value." 

In  view  of  the  express  provision  of  paragraph  533  that  all  compotdtion  metal  of 
which  copper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  ahall  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
it  is  clear  that  the  phosphorized  copper  in  question  can  only  be  exchnicd  from  free 
entry  imder  paragraph  533  where  the  phosphorus  is  the  element  of  chief  value. 

As  to  the  phosphorized  tin,  the  de|>artment  is  of  the  opini<m  that,  ri  tr.irdlt'i^'^ of  the 
percentage  <d  pluMphonu,  the  merrbandise  is  properly  free  of  duty  under  paragraph 
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683  00  lone  as  the  article  has  not  lort  ita  idontitv  as  tin,  and  accordingly  approves  the 
practice  ot  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  claaailication  of  the  mercfaaoaise  under  con- 
■ideration. 

Ri><ipectfiilly,  Jmo.  Rxtkolm,  Auulont  Seeretar]/. 

In  view  of  this  ruling  may  we  ask  for  jour  assistance  in  having  the 
new  tariff  law  changeil  so  as  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers 
of  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin  by  adding  to  par^aph 
the  words  "excepting  copper  containing  3  per  cent  or  more  or  phos- 
phor, "  and  by  adding  to  paragraph  533  the  words '  *  except  ing  tin  con- 
taining 3  or  more  per  cent  of  pho.si)hor,"  and  the  placing  of  each  of 
these  manufactured  products  on  tne  protected  list,  as  suggested  by 
m;  briefs  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  December  4, 
1908.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  inc»ngruous,  as  we  come  in  compe- 
tition with  Euroi)ean  phosphor  copper,  the  phosphorus  costing  them 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  admitted  free  of  duty  when  mauufactured 
into  pliosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin,  but  are  obliged  to  purchase 
either  higher  pnced  protected  American  phospliorus  or  purchase 
European  pliosphorus  and  pay  a  duty  of  18  cents  [)er  i>ound. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  render  us  in  this  matt«r, 
we  remain, 

Kesiiectfully,  yours,  Damasi  us  Bronze  Co., 

W.  B.  Klee,  PrmdenL 
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LUMBER. 

STAT£M£VT  OF  THEODOBS  H.  KNAFFEH,  OF  UnTNEAFOLIS, 
MINH.,  SECBETABY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOBEST  CONSEBTATION 
LEAGUE  BELATIYE  TO  FBEE  LUMBEB. 

Friday,  November  BO,  190S. 
The  Chairman.  Please  state  to  the  committee  your  full  name  and 
residence. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Kmapfbn.  I  am  en^eed  in  the  real  estate  business.  I  appear 
here  as  a  represHitatiTe  of  tne  general  public,  and  also  as  secretary 
of  an  prganization  known  as  the  National  Forest  Conservation 
League. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  desire  to  submit  some  considerations 
in  favOT  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  and  forest  products  gen- 
erally. It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  very  direct  connection  between 
forest  conservation  and  the  tariff.  We  desire  to  address  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  seneral  national  welfare  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  of  forest  products,  especially  lumber.  We  are  confident 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  public  opmion  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  Schedule  D,  in  general,  though  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  facts  re- 
garding some  of  the  items  embraced  in  that  schedule  we  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  everything  therein  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  but  ^ere  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  tariff  should  be  re- 
pealed  on  all  items  covering  forest  products,  lumber,  and  unmanufac- 
tured wood  which  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  all  tariff  legislation  those  who  are  or  who  imagine  they  will  be 
directly  and  extensively  affected  in  their  individual  business  interests 
are  naturally  ready  and  keen  to  present  their  side  of  the  case.  As  a 
rule,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  affects  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  business,  and  at  the  passing  moment  so  slightly 
that  interests  which  in  the  aggregate  are  immense  and  overpowei  ing 
often  lack  a  proper  presentation.  Our  league  has  therefore  rcHolved 
to  concern  itself  with  this  matter,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  eventually 
make  a  showing  that  will  prove  what  we  believe  is  a  fact,  namely, 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  great  consuming  population  of  this 
country,  and  also  those  of  nationu  welfare,  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tariffs  on  forest  products. 
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Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  conntxy  the  people  feel  that  it  is 

unwise  to  tax  importation  of  those  raw  producb  of  which  there  is, 
BO  to  speak,  but  one  crop,  such  as  coal,  ores,  and,  practically,  timber. 
It  seems  to  them  good  national  economy  to  conserve  the  domestic 
supply  of  such  products.  The  case  of  timber  seems  the  most  press- 
ing, l>ecause  we  are  now  at  least  within  a  measurable  time  of  its  ex- 
haustion. So  we  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
last  annual  message,  recommended  free  forest  products;  that  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  memorialized  Congress  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  lunilwr  (and  until  recently  Wisconsin  was  one 
of  the  greatest  lumber- producing  States  and  is  still  near  the  top) ; 
that  the  1903  Republican  platforms  of  Minnesota  and  Nortli  Dakota 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  forest  products,  so  also  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform,  and  the  Republican  national  platform  mak^ 
a  general  declaration  that  many  people  have  interpreted  to  mean  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  the  lumber  duties.  At  any  rate,  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  repeal  or  revision  of  the  lumber  tariff  characterize  the 
Ri  jiublican  declaration  as  "  dangerous  to  the  lumber  industry."  Only 
yesterday  the  national  oi^nization  of  the  Grange,  representing  a 
million  farmers,  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  forest  products.  The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  tariff 
revision,  and  the  people  will  look  to  the  lumber  schedule  as  mudi  as 
any  other  for  a  realization  of  that  pledge. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  snow  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
schedule  under  discussion  is  not  contrary  to  snj  theory  of  the  tariff, 
but  is,  in  fact,  free  trade  that  protects.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
main  justification  of  the  protective  tariff  has  always  been  the  de- 
sirability of  protecting  the  high-priced  labor  of  this  country  against 
the  inferior-priced  labor  of  other  countries.  We  will  show  that  so 
far  as  the  subject  under  discussion  is  concerned  such  protection  is  no 
longer  required.  AVe  maintain  that  our  American  forests  are  now 
so  near  their  ultimate  destruction  that  they  require  protection;  that 
is,  conservation,  and  that  one  potent  way  to  conserve  them  is  to 
broaden  the  source  of  supply  for  the  immense  American  lumber 
market  The  only  way  in  wnidi  that  supply  can  be  immediately  and 
effectively  broadened  is  by  drawing  on  the  forests  of  other  countries, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  repeal  of  duties  which  restrict 
trade  in  foropt  products.  Reforestation  is  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
or,  perhaps,  three  generations,  and  only  by  drawing  on  tiie  supplies 
of  otlier  countries  can  we  widen  our  source  of  supp^  and  reduce  the 
drain  on  our  own  forests. 

If  there  were  no  timber  in  the  United  States  no  one  would  contend 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  on  timber.  If  we  are  now  on  Uie 
ver^  of  a  timber  famine,  as  many  authorities,  both  pracUcal  and 
theoretical,  concede,  should  we  not  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  by 
protecting  our  forests  through  legislation  that  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  drain  upon  them,  put  off  the  evil  day? 

First,  then,  we  desire  to  present  some  facts  showing  the  decline  of 
our  forests  and  the  approach  of  a  timber  famine.  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says,  in  Circular  No.  129,  1907,  that  aU  the 
statistics  and  conservative  estimates  indicate  that  our  present  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  all  forms  is  equivalent  to  at  least  100^000,000,000 
board  feet  annually,  and  says  that  one  leading  authority  has  esti- 
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mated  the  total  consumption  of  wood  in  the  United  States  at  150,000,- 
000.000  board  feet,  and  this  takes  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
timl)er  hj  fire  and  natural  causes.  The  total  consumption  of  timber 
for  lumber  alone,  in  1907,  was  40^256454,000  feet,  according  to  a 
bulletin  issued  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  I^bor. 
Quoting  Mr.  Kellogg  again: 

The  estimates  of  the  forest  area  of  the  United  States  ran  from  000,000,000 
acres  to  700,000,000  acres,  and  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  under  present  conditions 
ttie  annnal  growth  does  not  exceed  60  t>oard  feet  per  acre.  This  gives  In  one 
case  a  yearly  Increase  of  30.000,000,000  feet  and  In  the  other  cnse  one  of 
42,000^000,000  feet  In  other  word«^  It  appears  that  the  annaal  growth  of  our 
forests  doea  not  exceed  the  amount  of  wood  used  fbr  Inmber  alone.  Conslder- 
Ing  all  tbe  drainage  upon  the  forests,  the  annual  consnmptlon  of  wood  is  prob- 
ably three  times  Uie  annual  growth. 

The  estimates  of  standing  timber  In  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  most  detailed  ones  range  roughly  from  1,400  to  2,000  billion  feet. 
Assuming  a  stumpage  of  1,400  billion  feet,  an  annual  use  of  100,000.000,000  feet, 
and  neglecting  growth  in  tbe  calcnlatlon,  the  exhaustion  of  our  timber  supply 
Is  Indicated  in  fourteen  years.  Assuming  tbe  same  use  and  stand,  with  an 
annnal  growtii  of  40,000,000,000  feet,  we  have  a  supply  for  twenty-throe  years. 
Assnmlng  an  annual  use  of  1SO,000,000,000  feet,  the  first  supposition  becomes 
nine  years  and  the  second  thirteen  yeara  Assuming  a  stand  of  2,000  billion 
f^,  tiie  use  of  100,000,000.000  feet  and  neglecting  growth,  we  have  twenty  years' 
supply.  Assuming  the  same  conditions,  with  an  annnal  growth  of  40.000.000,000 
feet,  we  have  thirty-three  years'  supply.  With  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000 
feet,  these  estimates  become,  respectively,  thirte^  and  eighteen  years. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  The  two  leading  kinds  of 
lumber  on  the  market  now  are  southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  flr,  The  cut 
of  yellow  pine  is  nearly  one-third  ot  the  total  lumber  cut,  and  Is  nearly.  If  not 
quite,  at  Its  maximum.  Our  minimum  and  maximum  estimates  of  yellow  pine 
stumpage  are  180,000,000,000  and  800,000,000,000  feet.  Tbe  present  rate  of 
cutting  win  exhaust  the  supply  In  about  ten  years  In  the  first  case,  and  In 
twenty-flve  years  In  the  second  case,  neglecting  annual  growth,  which  is  rapid 
with  old-fleld  pine  and  slow  with  long-leaf  pine.  Tbe  largest  estimate  of  the 
stand  of  Douglas  flr  Is  300,000,000,000  feet.  This  means  a  seventy  yeani'  Bn|>- 
ply  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  neglecting  annual  growth.  As  It  Is  probable, 
however,  that  the  cut  will  more  than  double  within  a  few  years,  the  outlook  is 
that  there  will  be  comparatlTely  little  Donglas  flr  left  In  from  twenty-flve  to 
thirty  years.  The  case  of  Douglas  flr  now  It  closely  parallel  to  that  of  white 
piue  In  the  Lake  States  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  Is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  the  supply  of  flr  outside  of  the  national  forests  thlr^  years  hence  will 
be  as  limited  as  that  of  white  pine  now. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Long,  a  lumberman,  in  an  address  in  January,  1903, 
before  the  Southern  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  after  a 
very  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  white  and  Norway  pine  of  the  Lake 
States,  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  coast  timber, 
predicted  that  withm  ten  years  the  Lake  States  would  probably  play 
no  larger  part  in  the  lumber  supply  of  this  country  than  did  poplar 
at  that  time.  As  to  the  life  of  tne  southern  yellow  pine,  he  predicted 
tliat  eighteen  years  would  find  it  cutting  no  great  figiire  in  the  lumber 
supply.  Taking  white  pine,  yellow  pme,  and  Pacific  coast  timber 
all  toother,  he  estimated  that  the  life  of  all  was  forty-one  years. 
That  is  a  practical  lumberman's  estimate. 

In  a  paper  on  forest  conservation  presented  at  the  conference  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  Wa.shington  last  May,  Mr. 
Long  reviewed  his  prediction  and  said  that  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
timber  in  the  lAke  states  and  that  of  southern  yellow  pine  was  con- 
*oerned  he  was  more  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  prediction 
after  the  lapse  of  five  years  than  he  was  when  he  mnde  it.  He  was 
not  80  sure  as  to  the  supply  of  the  timber  on  the  Pacific  coas^^but 
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said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  total  life  of  the  forest  supplies 
of  the  forests  referred  to  would  vary  five  years  from  the  figure  orig- 
innlly  ^ven.  As  for  the  idea  that  other  woods  would  take  the  place 
of  leading  species  named,  Mr.  Long  said  that  he  calculated  that  long 
l>ofore  any  of  the  woods  in  question  bad  been  exhausted  practically 
all  other  woods  in  our  nation — that  is,  idl  the  other  woods  that  may  m 
used  as  sulKtitutes — would  have  largely  pn^ed  out  of  use.  Mr.  I>oug 
has  little  faith  that  substitutes  for  wooa  will  curtail  tiie  demand  for 
himhor.  He  points  out  that  even  in  England,  where  nearly  all  of  the 
liinibtT  usod  is  imported,  the  consumption  per  capita  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  France  it  increases  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  per  capita,  which  is  also  the  rate  of  increase  in  this 
country. 

Circular  Na  97,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  original  stand  of  white  pine,  mduding 
Norway,  in  the  Lake  States  was  estimated  at  350,000,000,000  feet,  and 
that  since  lumbering  began  there,  some  seventy  years  ago,  the  total 
cut  has  probably  not  been  less  than  250,000,000,000  feet  Continuing 
he  says: 

It  ts  welt  known  ttaat  the  days  of  white  pine  are  rapidly  pasBlng.  and  even 

accepting  the  most  sanguine  estlmatefl  of  the  present  stampage  It  will.  In  a 
few  years,  cease  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  ttmber  supply  of  the  United  States. 
The  tire^ent  annual  cut  Is  about  3,000,000,000  feet  in  the  Lake  States  and 
1.0<K),iMM).(HH)  in  the  other  States.  The  toUl  la  leaa  than  halt  the  cut  In  the 
I^ke  States  alone  in  the  latter  eighties. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Janiuury  22,  1907,  Secretary  J.  £. 
Rhodes  made  this  striking  stat^ent: 

Since  1^95,  24S  firms,  representing  an  aggregate  annual  output  of  pine  lum- 
t>er  of  four  and  one-half  billion  feet,  tiave  retired  from  busineaa,  due  to  the 
exlmnxtion  of  their  timber  supply.  Plants  representli^  approximately 
GOO.<MH),000  feet  capacity  wblcb  sawed  In  1906  will  not  be  (^wrated  In  1907. 

The  white-pine  industry  reached  its  maximum  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  its  output  now  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  at  that 
time. 

The  amount  of  hard-wood  stumpage  is  very  indefinitely  known,  and 
is  determinable  only  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  scattered  and  un- 
even stands.  It  was  estimated  at  some  435,000,000,000  feet  by  the 
census  of  1880,  at  possibly  300,000,000,000  by  the  census  of  1900, 
and  at  400,000,000,000  by  the  American  Lumberman  in  1905.  What- 
ever the  total  stumpage  may  be,  that  which  is  fit  for  the  saw  is 
rapidlv  decreasing.  The  hard  wood  cut  in  1900  was  8,634,000.000 
feet.  Four  years  later,  in  1904,  it  had  fallen  to  6,781,000,000  feet. 
The  present  annual  cut  of  hard  woods  is  about  5,000,000,000  feet, 
consisting  of  approximately  43  per  cent  oak,  12  per  cent  poplar,  9 
per  cent  maple,  and  lesser  amounts  of  numerous  other  species.  Here 
we  have  evidently  a  declining  industry. 

In  Circular  No.  116,  by  Mr.  William  L.  Hall,  of  the  Departoient  of 
Agriculture,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  waning  hard-wood 
supply.  He  points  out  that  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  hard-wood 
forests,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  already  lost  the  main  part  of  tiieir 
hard-wood  manufactures,  and  that  other  States  are  throatened  with 
the  loss  of  industries  dependent  on  hard  woods,  sndi  as  hard-wood 
imber  manufactures,  cooperage,  furniture  malang,  musical  instru- 
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ments,  rehicle  manufactures,  agricoltoral  implements,  car  building, 
railroad  ties,  telephone  and  other  polee,  and  house  finishing. 

Continues  Mr.  Hall : 

How  Intoisely  the  wbole  coantry  would  feel  the  loss  of  its  bard-wood  tlraber, 
to  an  ample  supply  of  which  tt  baa  long  been  aocuatomed,  can  seaicely  be 

renllced. 

Wftboat  hard  wood  for  ballding  purposes,  for  railroad  ties,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  cooperage,  and  rehlclea,  and  for  the  rarled  other  uses  to 
which  it  is  put,  we  Should  be  in  sad  straits  Indeed.  A  general  failure  In  crops 
may  affect  tndastrlal  conditions  for  a  few  years — a  failure  In  the  hard-wood 
supply  would  be  a  blight  upon  our  Industries  through  more  than  a  generation. 
The  H[tuation  Id  brief  is  this:  We  have  apparently  about  a  fifteen  years'  sup- 
ply of  hard  wood  now  ready  to  cut  Of  the  four  great  hard-wood  leglons,  the 
Ohio  Vall^  States  baTe  been  almost  complexly  turned  Into  agricultural  Stetea^ 
and  the  lake  States  and  tbe  loww  Mississippi  rallcj  are  rapidly  following  tbelr 
example. 

In  tbe  Appalachian  Mountains  we  have  extensive  hard-wood  lauds  which  hare 
been  culled  and  greatly  damaged  by  fire.  These  are  practically  all  la  private 
bands,  and  while  they  craitaln  a  large  amount  of  inferior  yonng  timber,  they 
are  receiving  little  or  no  protection,  and  even  such  yonng  timber  as  exists  Is 
making  but  alight  growth.  Even  If  these  cut-over  lands  be  rightly  managed 
tbi^  can  not  greatly  Increase  tbelr  yield  of  merchantable  timber  Inside  of  from 
thirty  to  fttrty  years. 

The  Inerltsble  conclusion  Is  Ibat  Oiere  are  lean  years  dose  abend  Id  tbe 
use  of  bard-wood  timber.  There  Is  sure  to  be  a  gap  between  the  supply  which 
exists  and  tbe  supply  whtcb  will  have  to  be  provided.  How  large  that  gap  will 
be  depends  npon  how  soon  and  how  effectively  we  begin  to  make  provision  for 
tbe  future  supply.  The  present  indlcaticms  are  that  in  spite  of  the  best  we  can 
do  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  hard  woods  running  through  at  least  fifteen  years. 
How  acute  that  ahortage  may  become  and  bow  serious  a  check  It  will  put  on 
the  Industries  concerned  can  not  now  be  foretold.  That  It  will  strike  at  tbe 
very  fonndatloa  of  some  of  the  comtry's  niost  Important  Industries  Is  unques- 
tionable. This  much  Is  true  b^ond  dovbt,  that  we  are  dangerously  near  a 
bard-wood  ^mlnc  and  have  nsade  no  provision  against  it 

Minnesota  is  the  leading  white-pine  producing  State,  but  even  there 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  scores  of 
towns  and  cities  that  were  formerly  great  manufacturing  centers 
have  ceased  to  produce  a  stidE,  thus  repeating  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  lumber  manufacturing  centers  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin. £ight^ears  ago  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumb^ 
manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Now,  it  will  scarcuy  produce 
300,000,000  feet  of  lumber  within  a  year,  and  it  is  predicted  oy  lum- 
bermen that  the  last  sawmill  will  be  abandoned  in  Minneapolis  within 
five  years.  A  friend  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  recently  took 
a  journey  of  200  miles  north  from  Minneapolis,  170  miles  of  which 
was  through  a  region  once  covered  by  one  of  the  finest  white-pine 
forests  the  world  has  ever  known^  and  that  in  all  that  distance  he  saw 
only  10  acres  of  merdiantable  pme  timber^  and  that  was  being  pre- 
served as  a  curiosity  by  its  owners,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. To  rate  another  personal  experience  as  graphically  illustrating 
the  decline  of  the  forests  even  in  the  far  West,  I  will  say  that  on  a 
journey  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  a 
distance  of  about  270  miles,  through  the  heart  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  original  forest,  not  a  single  logging  operation  could  be  seen  from 
the  tram. 

Former  Governor  Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  lumber  industry  for  more  than  forty  years,  says  that  once 
there  were  100  sawmills  oefow  Minneapolis  on  die  Mississippi  River 
and  north  of  St  Louis,  and  that  to-da^  there  are  only  2  mills  left, 
and  thur  wheels  will  cease  to  turn  within  anothercf  gft^^v  Google 
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Ten  years  ago  southern  or  Geor^a  pine,  on  account  of  ita  hardness 
and  coarseness^  was  scarcelj  considered  an  article  of  commerce,  its 
uses  being  limited  to  flooring  and  finishing  purposes.  In  1906,  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  white  pine  and  other  finer  woods, 
there  was  eleven  ana  one-half  billion  feet  of  yellow  pine  manure- 
tured  into  lumber,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  product  of  tltat 
^ear.  The  same  is  lartrefy  true  of  western  fir;  the  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  State  of  Washington  alone  up  to  1906  beine  thirteen 
fold  greater  than  that  of  1880.  The  total  production  of  Timiber  in 
the  United  States  in  1880  was  18,000,000,000  feet^  and  in  1907 
40,000,000,000  feet. 

I  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  showing  the  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  on  agriculture  and  a  gceat  many  industries  also, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  cUmate,  but  those  are  conoeded  facts  and  there 
is  no  use  taking  up  your  time  with  that  now. 

The  CuAisHAH.  You  can  print  that  portion. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  effect  whlcb  the  denndation  of  the  forest  area  has  had  upon  the  flow  of 
water  in  oor  rivers  and  their  tributaries  is  apparent  to  every  one.  Its  effect 
Qpon  the  ralnfkll  Is.  however,  not  bo  apparent,  and  can  be  determined  only  bj 
the  most  carefal  scioitiflc  observations.  It,  boweva-,  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  m<^star8  held  back  In  fbB  forests  moss,  grasses,  leaves,  etc^ 
increases  the  amount  of  evaporation  over  that  of  the  same  area  after  being 
bared  by  the  removal  of  the  timber.  The  dlfferttice  In  the  amount  ct  soil 
washed,  also  between  that  of  a  forest  area  and  the  same  area  with  the  forest 
removed,  is  so  appaimt  as  to  need  no  ■cl«tlflc  daDonstratl<m.  As  an  atgn- 
ment  in  support  of  these  two  prcvosttloni,  I  quote  llboally  from  writers  of 
known  authority. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  of  ncent  date  a  well-known  Canadian 

authority  makes  the  following  assertion : 

The  results  from  excessive  denudation  of  mountain  aides  are  too  well  known 
to  require  much  comment.  Tboreau  probably  had  more  than  the  sentimentsl  In 
bis  mind  when  he  deplored  the  ruthless  work  of  the  ax  on  his  New  i&igiiiiifl 
hills  and  exclaimed  "  Thank  Qod,  tb^  can't  cut  down  the  clouds." 

In  southern  Europe,  In  northern  AfHcSt  and  In  Asia  Minor  large  8ectl<MU  of 
country,  once  the  most  fruitful  In  the  world,  rich  with  the  products  of  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate,  are  now  dreary  wastes  and  Incapable  of  gelding  saffl- 
dent  to  BustalD  even  a  scattered  population.  This  deplorable  state  of  aflSairs 
has  resulted  from  the  clearing  away  and  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
mountain  and  bill  sides.  But  it  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  so  far  afleld  for 
examples  of  the  Injurious  effects  of  orerdenudatlon,  for  In  many  parts  of  older 
Ontario  and  Quebec  a  water  famine  is  fast  approaching  from  this  cause.  The 
former,  as  has  been  said.  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  prairie  province.  Streams  that 
In  early  years  were  comparatively  equitable  In  their  flow  and  perennial  in  char- 
acter are  now  raging  torrents  in  the  early  spring  and  dry  In  the  later  sommer 
months.  And  why  is  this?  Simply  because  the  natural  reservoir  has  been 
destroyed.  I  can  not  refrain  In  this  connection  from  quoting  the  very  perti- 
nent remark  of  Captain  Eads  when  he  was  engaged  in  building  dikes  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  tbat  he  was  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stream.  Public 
attention  on  tbls  subject  within  recent  years  has  been  to  a  limited  extKit 
awakened  In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps  to  prevmt  future  disaster  has  been  seen. 

Frank  Vrooman,  another  recognized  authority,  makes  the  following 
startling  obserrotions  of  one  puticular  flood : 

The  Kansas  River  floods  of  1903  destroyed  $20,000,000  worOi  of  property  and 
100  lives.  One  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  on  the  cmtlnait,  120  miles  long,  was 
partly  destroyed.  Here  the  rl(di  sotl  was  cut  away ;  there  It  was  covered  with 
sand  6  and  8  feet  deep  over  the  field.  Holes  were  cut  and  lakes  left  bddnd. 
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Out  of  2SO.O0O  acret  ot  wwderfnlly  fertile  soil,  1(1.000  were  completely  d«- 
■troyed,  10,000  more  lost  00  per  cmt  of  tbelr  Tilae,  and  tbe  uncertainty  left 
bdilnd  d^ireclated  tJie  valne  ot  Om  wlwle  vallflj. 

A  writo*  in  Outing  Magazine  says: 

The  fiict  Is  that  the  forests  are  Intimately  associated  with  th»  material  wel- 
fare of  practically  every  induBtry  and  eT«y  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  preserratlOQ  should  therefore  naturally  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
breadwinner  In  America. 

In  the  first  place  the  forests  have  a  direct  and  treniPDdous  Influence  upon 
agriculture  and,  as  I  have  already  said  and  as  yon  all  know,  the  farming  In- 
terests of  America  affect  the  entire  country  from  banks  to  cobbler.  The  forests 
are  natures  reservoirs.  Wherever  they  have  been  cat  away  disastrous  floods 
ban  followed  as  an  annual  visitation.  From  a  manfecturing  point  of  view 
the  trees  enter  into  the  commercial  health  of  a  great  many  of  our  States  and 
touch  Intimately  every  Industry  employing  wood.  Exhaustion  of  the  bard-wood 
snpply  means  the  loss  of  these  Industries  to  the  States  in  which  tb^  are  at 
present  located,  since  It  stands  to  reason  that  such  Indostrlea  can  not  exist 
whea  the  supply  of  raw  material  has  vanished. 

How  seriously  America  would  feel  the  exhaustion  of  Its  hard-wood  timber 
is  difficult  to  realise,  eq>ecially  since  In  times  past  the  supply  has  been  so  ample 
that  we  have  beccone  aocnstomed  to  lavish  use  Without  hrrd  wood  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture^  for  railroad  ties;  tor  the  manu< 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  TaUcles,  and  for  co<Hwrage^  not  to  rpeak  of  telejdione 
and  othM'  poles  or  of  agrlcnltural  Implemants,  we  cwtaluly  should  be  In  diffi- 
culties. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  the  hard-wood  supply  would  more 
seriously  affect  the  industrial  condition  than  the  failure  of  croiw,  because  crop 
failure  at  its  worst  would  be  an  affliction  of  one  or  two  years,  whereas  once 
the  wood  supply  falls  th&[9  Is  no  restitution  within  a  generation.  Under  ezlst- 
tDg  ctmdltlMis  of  protection  we  luve,  it  is  said,  of  liard-wood  timber  lumber 
fit  to  be  cut  <nly  about  fifteen  years*  snpply.  Apart  from  Its  value  as  a  future 
liaxd-wood  SUM>17  station  to  the  additional  and  extremely  Important  fact  that 
the  streams  which  water  the  agrlcnltural  lands  of  the  Appalachian  region  take 
tiieir  rise  In  a  great  many  instances  In  this  range.  Last  year  there  was  an 
Illustration  In  a  part  of  this  region  of  what  a  flood  means  in  a  country  where 
the  timber  has  been  cleared,  and  during  every  spring  we  are  given  almost 
daily  evidence  of  the  disaster  that  fails  upon  farm  lands  where  the  woodlands, 
which  are  the  natural  reservoirs  of  farm  land,  have  been  clea'ed  of  their 
protecting  timber. 

The  most  Important  manufacturing  region  of  the  country  Is  Mew  England, 
and  the  majority  of  Its  manufocturing  industries  are  dependent,  to  a  large  or 
total  degree,  upon  the  rivers  which  come  from  the  White  Mountains,  in  the 
AKMlachlan  r^<m.  The  five  States  of  New  England  In  1000  contained  S3,752 
manufacturers,  with  a  total  capital  hivested  of  $1,409,000,000,  and  a  yearly 
output  of  product  worth  $1,680,000,000  and  an  annual  employee  pay  roH  amouut- 
Ing  to  ^80,000,000.  Now  consider  that  76  per  cent  of  this  capital  Is  dependent 
upon  an  uninterrupted  water  snpply,  and  remember  that  the  water  supply,  in 
turn,  is  largely  d^»«tdent  on  the  forests  for  its  natural  reservoir. 

As  an  Instance  the  effect  on  soil  and  agriculture  resulting  from  the  un- 
checked erosion  fbllowing  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  take  the  White  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  described  as  great  lumps  of  earth  mingled 
with  stones.  The  rains  and  snows  wear  them  away,  as  spray  from  a  garden 
bose  would  wear  away  a  lump  of  potter's  clay.  Until  miin  destroyed  It,  the 
forest  was  q>read  over  them,  breaking  the  rush  of  rain,  carrying  it  in  funnels 
down  the  trunks  of  trees  or  letting  It  drip  harmlessly  from  the  boughs.  Thickly 
covering  the  ground  was  a  warp  or  woof  of  dead  lenves,  twigs,  bonghs,  bi*niuH. 
and  a  mat  of  small  green  things  sheltered  by  the  great  trees.  The  very  spirit 
of  the  woods  Is  one  of  shade  and  moisture,  mosses,  and  the  slow  overflow  of 
cool  qwings.  This  qjlrlt  has  been  changed  by  the  destrnction  of  the  forests. 
The  mountains  have  begun  to  dissolve  snd  wash  down  upon  the  lowlands.  The 
streams  are  commencing  to  slit  up  with  mud.  The  nap  of  nature's  i»otectlng 
towel  was  the  large  trees.  These  were  taken  by  lumber  companies.  The  puli* 
mills  followed  and  sheared  to  the  ground;  and  then  came  the  farmer,  dlfi^Ing 
up  the  soil  on  the  tower  slopes  with  plow  and  harrow,  so  that  a  few  years  of 
bMring  rain  and  rush  of  freshets  of  snow  water  could  not  fail  to  take  away 
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the  Terr  wH  itself;  and  wbera  tbe  ftrmer  fails  to  go  inns  the  flre^  6tMnjfat 
nune  -than  man  Jiss  destroyed,  bnrnlnc  np  the  nrj  bumns  oC  tbe  soil,  kllUnc 
tbe  Httte  plants,  baring  the  eartb  to  all  the  ftirces  of  erosion.  Tbe  inevitable 

result  Is  a  desert. 

Profcfwor  Shaler,  a  conflerrative  scientist,  who  weighed  his  words,  states  In 
1896  that  8,000  square  miles  of  higblaads  sonth  of  Pamsylrania  bad  been 
destroyed  for  human  use  and  Its  very  soil  carried  down  to  the  lowlands  aod 
tbe  Hoa,  and  thot  arable  and  forestuble  lands  were  then  l>elng  lost  at  the  rate 
of  100  sqiitire  miles  a  year.  Every  year  ilDce  then  this  leprosy  of  destructirm 
has  spread  more  and  more  rapidly.  In  pesMog  to  tbe  lowlands  the  soli  corers 
np  tbe  rich  bottoms  with  sterile  detritus;  and  in  reaching  tbe  sea  it  Imb  to  be 
rolled  along  tbe  bedfi  of  navigable  rivers,  destroying  tbeir  naTtgablltty.  Wltb 
no  forest  to  hold  back  tbe  waters  every  year  tbe  floods  grow  worse.  This  world 
is  as  large  as  It  ever  will  be.  We  can  not  make  It  one  inch  larger,  bnt  we  can 
destroy  Its  nsefulness  by  abaie.  Civilized  people  sbould  be  ashamed  to  do  this, 
and  yet  we  wbo  call  oumolves  civilized  are  wasting  this  planet  on  wbich  we 
live  at  tbe  rate  of.  perbnits.  200,000  square  miles  annually — land  which  oar 
children  may  so  bitterly  nevd. 

In  this  connectitm  it  is  suiRcient  to  merely  refer  to  the  floods  of  the 
Ohio  River  valley,  which  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  are  esti- 
mated to  have  damaged  pro|>erty  in  tnat  valley  to  the  extent  of  100 
million  dollars.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  great  floods  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  countless  other  streams. 

Even  the  practical  lumberman,  whose  interests  are  centered  so 
larfjelv  in  the  destruction  of  the  forests  without  regard  for  the  future, 
concetles  the  danger  that  tlireatens  a  forestless  land. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Long,  the  lumberman  pireviously  quoted,  says  in  one  of 
his  addresses: 

It  Is  conceded  also  that  forests  aid  much  In  tbe  ntilizatlon  of  onr  rainfall,  a» 
tbe  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and  the  acenmulatlon  of  bnmoa  and  leaf  mold 
resist  the  compacting  effect  of  tbe  rain  drops,  and  bence  tbe  soil  is  kept  loose. 
Rllowing  the  water  to  readily  percolote.  ThU  covering  of  the  loose  litter,  twlKis 
etc.,  aboorbs  and  holds  back  tbe  precipitation,  preventing  its  dlsappenrlug  rap- 
idly by  surface  drainage,  goes  Inncely  Into  the  ground,  and  as  a  subsoil  or  un- 
derground drainafTP,  reni»i'«irs  in  tlie  form  of  springs,  wblcb,  l>eing  ^dually 
fed  by  percolation  from  above,  themselves  feed  rivulets  or  streams  of  perennial 
cbiiracter.  The  snows  of  winter  melt  more  gradually  in  forest-covered  areas, 
giving  more  time  for  tbe  water  resulting  therefrom  to  soak  into  the  ground  and 
pass  off  through  the  springs.  Tlw  streams  fed  from  sudi  soureea  ha\*e  a  ctm- 
tlnnons  supply  to  he  used  tor  irrigation  or  such  other  purposes  as  nmn  may 
require. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  tbe  forest  lands  have  been  denuded  tbe  rainfall 
paxRCs  rapidly  away,  and  Its  resulting  effect  is  not  long  felt  or  sem  exceiiting 
by  the  dlllng  of  the  cbanneiR  of  the  stream  by  Bllt,  sand,  and  gravel  washed 
from  above,  and  the  ret^iilt  of  the  waters  having  spread  over  tbe  adjacrat  low- 
lanils.  dpstroyln^;  crops.  luipn>vHnents.  live  stock,  and  sometimes  even  the  Uvea 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  Is  not  unusual  In  some  sections  for  the  fertile  valley 
Innda  to  be  destroyed  by  gravel,  stones,  and  d^ria  carried  and  deposited 
the  waters. 

Water  power  exerted  through  electrical  energy,  and  in  operation  in  so 
many  Industries,  is  tni[>otwihle  without  constant  and  uniform  water  supply, 
and  this  can  not  be  had  except  along  streams  whose  headwaters  have  an  ade- 
quate protection  of  forest  coverhif;,  otherwise  tbe  erosion  of  tbe  soil  soon  fills 
tbe  reservoirs  and  waters  rnnnin^  unobstructed  on  tbe  surface  converge  to 
pmit  torrents,  carrylns  lops  and  d<''brlB  of  all  kinds,  surging  Irresistibly  through 
the  river  valleys,  taking  wltb  It  dams,  f^tes,  power  planta,  and  destroyli^  what 
It  cnn  not  carry  away. 

Originally  the  rivers  and  even  tbe  rather  small  water  conrses  of  onr  country 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  navigable.  Tbeir  channels  were  deep,  tiielr 
watera  mostly  clear  and  free  from  sediment  and  allt.  At  tbe  present  time, 
owing  to  the  defor<>stniton  of  the  lands  alonK  their  banks  and  especially  of  tbeir 
headwaters,  the  breaking  up  of  tbe  sod  and  tbe  loosening  of  the  soil  consequent 
qpon  settlement  and  cultivation  of  crops,  these  channels,  formerly  de^  have 
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beoi  In  aome  instancw  wtlrely  flllecU  everywhere  rendered  more  sballow,  until 
water  transportation  bat  ceased  and  river  navlfcatim  haa  become  almost  obso- 
lete on  rlrers  wbl<di  were  once  teeming  with  commorce. 

We  have  It  upon  tbe  autbmrity  of  the  Holy  Writ  that  a  tbousnnd  y^ra  before 
Cibrlst  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  was  the  seat  of  larpe  citim  havlnfi 
an  extensive  maritime  commerce.  The  monntnln  region  bordering  enRt  and 
west,  extending  for  many  miles  Inland,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  com- 
prising the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  flr.  and  tbe  sandalwood,  covering  an  area  of 
3,500  square  miles.  The  Inhabitants  of  Sldon  were  largely  eigaged  In  cuttiug, 
faewing,  and  shipping  timbers  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  the  seat  of  Sldon 
was  a  great  market  and  Its  dtlsens  skilled  axmoi  *   *  *. 

These  forests  have  all  beeo  destroyed,  with  no  renewal  thereof,  and  with  their 
destruction  dis:ipiieared  the  fertile  soli.  The  rain-bearing  clonds  still  float 
above  the  mountains  of  Syria,  but  they  pass  on  over  the  bare  and  heated  rocks, 
and  the  brooks  and  small  streams  of  Palestine  no  longer  exist,  and  throughout 
Syria  stone  fnnilBbea  Uie  only  material  for  bnlldlog  and  wood  Is  as  precious  as 
silver. 

May  It  not  be  true  that  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  Sldon  was  In  great  part 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  these  forents,  wblch  has  rendered  that 
country  a  barren  desert,  supplying  a  scanty  sustenance  to  tbe  spnrso  popula- 
tion— Its  beauty.  Its  fertility,  Its  nsefnlneas  gone?  So  the  phyRlcal  geograpliurs 
assure  us. 

In  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  by  Dean  Stanley,  an  authoritative  record, 
appears  tbe  following: 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they  may  be,  tell  us  at  a 
glance  that  we  must  not  Judge  tbe  resources  of  the  ancient  land  by  Its  present 
depressed  and  desolate  state.  Tbey  show  us  not  only  tbat  Syria  mlgbt  sup]>ort 
tenfold  its  present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  Its  present  prcHluct,  but 
tbat  It  actually  did  so.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  questlou  wbicb  en»(prn  trav- 
elers so  often  ask  and  are  asked  on  their  return,  "  Can  these  stony  hills,  these 
deserted  valley,  be,  Indeed,  the  land  of  promise,  the  land  flowing  with  uiilk 
and  boney?" 

The  effect  and  Influoice  of  forests  on  tbe  climate,  hmltta,  and  water  condi- 
tions of  the  country  la  evidenced  by  the  chronicles  of  the  Mosaic,  tbe  llouian. 
and  Gre^  writers,  and  many  of  their  far-seeing  priests  prevented  ttie  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests.  The  ctmsecratlon  of  groves  to  religious  uses  and  to  viirlous 
mythological  rites  connected  with  tlieui  is  an  evidence  of  the  reverence  tbe 
ancients  had  for  forests.  Homer  calls  tbe  mountain  woodlands  the  "  bnbltn- 
tions  of  the  gods.  In  which  tbe  mortals  never  felled  tbe  trees,  but  where  they 
fell  from  age  when  their  time  had  come,"  and  In  his  tree  and  woodland  nynijibs 
originating  In  springs,  be  snggests  tbe  Intimate  ralatlon  of  forests  and  sprliiKS. 

Aristotle,  In  hlB  "  Xationnl-Gconomy,"  points  out  that  an  assured  supply  of 
accessible  wood  material  Is  one  of  the  "  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
a  city." 

Mr.  Knappen.  Almost  all  of  the  countries  of  antiquity  suffered  from 
the  destruction  of  their  forests.  So  it  was  with  Mesopotuniia,  now  one  of 
the  most  sterile  countries  in  the  Eiist  and  once  fiinitMl  for  its  fertility. 
CJreece  tells  a  similar  story.  Sicily,  one  of  the  ffranarios  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  is  now  entirely  deforested  iind  crop  failui'os  arc 
common.  In  modem  times  parts  of  Hohemia,  Ilunjriiry,  and  Aus- 
tria, parts  of  Denmark,  parts  of  France  have  sutfemi  S(tr(»ly  from 
the  loss  of  their  forests.  China  has  done  nothing  to  preserve  its 
forests,  while  Japan  has  preserved  59  per  cent  of  Its  total  area  for 
forests,  with  results  in  the  two  countries  that  are  strikin^jly  dis- 
similar. The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Servic-e  of  th«  United  Slates  says 
that  estimates  of  the  duration  of  our  forests  are  inevitably  misleading. 

Tbe  lowest  estimate  reached  by  tbe  Forest  Service  of  tbe  tlmlM>r  imw  standing 
In  the  United  States  Is  1,400  billion  feet,  board  measure;  the  hiKbcttt.  2.4XM> 
lillJion.  The  present  annual  coiisuniirtloii  Is  approximately  1W).000,(HHMH)0  f«>t*t, 
wblle  the  annual  growtb  Is  but  a  third  of  tbe  consumption,  or  from  ,30,00(>.(HX).- 
000  to  40,OOO.OOQ;000  feet   If  we  accept  the  larger  estimate  of  the  standing 
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timber,  2,000  billion  feet,  and  tbe  larger  estimate  of  the  annual  Krowth.  40,000,- 
000,000  feet,  and  apply  the  present  rate  of  conmimptlm,  the  result  shows  a 
pruhnble  duration  of  our  supplies  of  timber  of  not  more  than  thirty-three  yean. 

'riie  flKures  cited  are,  however,  sufflclMitly  reliable  to  make  It  certain  that  tbe 
UnlttHi  States  has  already  crossed  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  ao  severe  that 
Its  bllKhtlng  effects  will  be  felt  in  every  household  In  tbe  land.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  lumber  which  marks  tbe  oi)enlng  of  tbe  present  century  Is  the  beeinnfng 
of  a  vastly  greater  and  more  rapid  rise  which  la  to  come.  We  must  necessarily 
'>eKlD  to  suffer  from  tbe  scarcity  of  timbw  Ions  before  our  auppllaa  are  eou- 
iiU'iely  exhausted.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  then  Is  no  fordgn  aonree  fruui 
wlilch  we  can  draw  cheap  and  abundant  suiiplles  of  timber  to  meet  a  demand 
I>er  capita  so  large  as  to  be  without  parallel  In  tbe  world,  and  that  the  8aff«-ing 
which  will  result  from  the  progressive  failure  of  onr  timber  was  but  faintly 
foreshadowed  by  the  recent  temporary  scarcity  of  coal. 

Mr.  Pinchot  thus  admirably  sums  up  what  the  destruction  of  the 

forests  means : 

What  will  happen  when  the  forests  fall?  In  the  first  place,  tbe  business  of 
lumbering  will  dlHnp)>ear.  It  Is  now  the  fourth  greiitest  Industry  In  the  United 
States.  All  forms  of  building  Industries  will  suffer  with  it,  and  the  occupants  of 
houRes,  offices,  and  stores  must  pay  the  added  cost.  Mining  will  become  vastly 
more  exttenslve;  and  with  tbe  rise  in  the  cost  of  mining  there  must  follow  a 
corresitondliig  rise  In  the  price  of  coal,  Iron,  ami  other  minerals.  The  railways, 
which  have  as  yet  failed  nitlrely  to  develop  a  aatiafactory  substitute  for  the 
wooden  tie  (and  must,  in  the  opinion  of  their  best  engineers,  continue  to  £all), 
will  be  profoundly  affected  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding Incrrnse.  Wiiter  power  for  lighting,  manufoctnrlug,  and  transportation, 
and  the  movement  of  freight  and  passengers  by  Inland  waterways,  will  be 
affected  still  more  dlrt>ctly  than  the  steam  railways.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
with  or  without  Irrigation,  will  be  hampered  by  tbe  Increased  cost  of  agricul- 
turn]  tools,  fencing,  and  the  wood  needed  for  other  pur|>nses  about  a  fnrm. 
Irrigated  agriculture  will  suffer  most  of  all.  for  tbe  destruction  of  the  forests 
uienns  the  loss  of  the  watera  as  rarely  as  night  follows  day.  With  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  producing  food,  tbe  cost  of  food  itself  will  rise.  Commerce  In  geoeral 
will  necessarily  be  affected  by  tbe  difficulties  of  the  primary  Industries  upon 
which  It  depends.  In  a  word,  when  the  forests  foil,  the  daily  life  of  the  average 
citizen  will  inevitably  feel  the  pinch  on  every  Bide.  And  the  forests  have  alread^ 
be^^uii  to  fall,  ns  the  direct  result  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  forest  destruction 
Which  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  have  allowed  themselves  to  pursue. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  delivered  last  spring,  summed  up 
the  part  that  the  forest  plays  in  Uie  life  of  a  nation  very  well  in  the 

following  passages: 

The  great  industries  of  agriculture,  transimrtntlon,  mining,  grazing,  and,  of 
course,  luiiihorliig,  are  ench  one  of  them  vitally  and  immediately  dei)endent 
ujKJti  wood,  water,  or  grasa  from  tbe  forest.  The  manufacturing  industries, 
whether  or  not  wood  enters  directly  Into  their  finished  product,  are  scarcely.  If 
at  all,  less  dependent  upon  the  forests  than  those  whose  connection  with  It  Is 
obvious  and  direct.  Wood  la  an  IndlBi>ensab]e  part  of  tbe  material  structure  upon 
which  civilization  rests;  and  It  ts  to  be  remembered  always  that  tbe  Immense 
Increase  of  the  use  of  Iron  and  substitutes  for  wood  In  many  structures,  while 
it  has  meant  a  relative  decrease  in  the  amnimt  of  wood  used,  has  been  accom- 
pli ii  led  by  an  absolute  increase  In  the  amount  of  wood  used.  More  wood  Is  used 
than  ever  before  In  our  history.    •    •  • 

When  wood,  dead  or  alive.  Is  demanded  in  so  many  ways,  and  when  this 
demand  will  undoubtedly  increase.  It  is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  the  vast 
demands  of  the  future  upon  our  forests  are  likely  to  be  met.  You  are  mighty 
l>oor  Americans  If  your  care  for  the  well-being  of  this  country  Is  limited  to 
hoping  that  that  well-being  will  last  out  your  own  generation.  No  man  here 
or  elsewhere  is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  decoit  citizen  If  he  does  not  try  to 
do  his  iwrt  toward  seeing  that  our  national  policies  are  shaped  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  Our  country,  we  have  filth 
to  believe,  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  Its  growth.  Unless  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  can  be  made  ready  to  meet  the  vast  demands  which  this  growth 
will  Inevitably  bring,  commercial  dlsaatw,  that  means  disaster  to  the  whole 


country,  is  inevitable. 
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If  tbe  present  rate  of  fbrett  destruction  Is  allowed  to  contlnne,  with  noUxlng 
to  offset  It,  a  timber  famine  In  the  future  Is  Inevitable.  Fire,  wastefal  and  de- 
BtructlTe  forms  of  lumbering,  and  tbe  legitimate  use,  taken  together,  are 
destroying  our  forest  resources  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  repliiced. 
It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  what  such  a  timber  fomlne  would  mean  to  our  resources. 
And  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  Injuries  which  a  timber  famine  would 
entail  would  be  meanired  by  the  alow  growth  of  tbe  trees  thnuselTes.  Re> 
member  that  you  can  prevent  Bach  a  timber  famine  occurring  by  wise  actlMi 
taken  In  time;  but  once  the  fftmlne  occurs,  there  la  no  posalble  way  of  tanny- 
Ins  the  growOi  ot  the  trees  necessary  to  reUere  It 

We  contend  that  legislation  which  will  permit  us  to  draw  on  the 
forest  supplies  of  omer  countries  is  one  form  of  "wise  action" 
demanded  DT  the  situation  that  confronts  ua  But  without  look- 
ing to  the  future  we  already  find  the  effects  of  the  decadence 
OT  our  forests  in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  price  of  timber 
or  stumpage.  Bulletin  No.  77,  issued  by  the  Agriculaural  De- 
partment, gives  some  interesting  and  astounding  figures  as  to  the 
increased  value  of  stumpage  in  recent  years.  According  to  t^ese 
facts,  based  on  more  than  1,500  reports,  white  pine  in  the  last 
eight  years  has  increased  in  value  from  $3.66  per  thousand  feet  to 
$8.09;  yellow  pine,  from  $1.12  to  $3.16;  Douglas  fir,  from  77  cents  to 
$1.44;  cedar,  from  $1.32  to  $4.63;  hemlock,  from  $2.56  to  $4.51; 
spruce,  from  ^.26  to  $5.49.   These  are  averages.   In  some  cases  white- 

£ine  stumpage  was  found  to  be  worth  $20  per  thousand  feet;  in 
[ichigan  it  ranees  from  $5  to  $18  per  thousand  feet:  in  Minnesota, 
from  $5  to  $12.  Timber  lands  that  were  almost  worthless  a  few  years 
ago  have  rapidly  attained  great  value.  Mr.  John  L.  Kaul,  a  southern 
lumberman,  says  that  alrf'ady  the  growing  scarcity  of  long-leaf  pine 
and  steadily  mcreasing  demand  for  it  nave  led  lumbermen  who 
8C(][uired  stumpage  at  50  cents  per  thousand  now  to  quote  it  in  their 
opinion  worth  $2.50  to  $3.50,  and  they  believe  that  in  twenty  years  it 
will  have  a  value  of  at  least  $10  per  thousand,  and  he  remarks  sig- 
nificantly : "  This  j)robable  rise  in  the  value  of  stumpage  is  the  obvious 
reason  for  the  existence  of  companies  which  hold  large  timber  tracts 
but  do  not  operate  them."  Actually  large  tracts  of  southern  timber 
have  been  sold  at  $5  per  thousand. 

The  value  of  this  stumpage  held  by  the  speculative  companies  is  of 
course  enhanced  by  the  tariff  on  lumber.  The  ownership  of  timber 
is  passing  largely  into  the  hands  of  great  corporations  or  aggregations 
of  individuals  and  corporations,  who  perceive  that  an  increase  in  its 
value  is  a  mathematical  certaintv  with  the  supply  so  reduced  as  it 
is  already.  It  is  common  talk  among  lumoermen  tiiat  three 
interests  now  control  one-fifth  of  all  the  standing  merchantable 
timber  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  holders  of  timber 
have  acquired  their  property  at  insignificant  figures  and  have 
seen  them  rise  in  value,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  carefully  pre- 
pared data  of  the  Government,  from  100  to  300  per  cent  in  eight  years, 
and  with  the  probability  that  this  rate  of  increase  will  continue  in 
tlie  near  future.  Yet  doubtless  many  owners  of  such  already  hand- 
somely remunerative  properties  will  appear  before  your  committee 
and  argue  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff.  Not  content  with 
what  the  limitations  of  nature  and  the  demands  of  society  are  doing 
for  them,  they  insist  on  what  amounts  to  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  a  subsidy  for  what?  A  subsidy,  a  premium,  on  the  de- 
struction of  our  remaining  forests. 
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A  few  great  corporations  or  aggregations  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals now  control  an  immense  proportion  of  the  remaining  forests 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  these,  the  great  Weyerhaeuser  group, 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  fifty  millionaires,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  N.  W.  McCieod,  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facUirers'  Association,  the  bulk  of  these  fortunes  must  have  arLsen 
from  the  ownership  of  large  bodies  of  timber  rather  than  from  manu- 
facture, and  he  predicts  that  this  condition  will  continue.  We  may 
say,  then,  that  the  fifty  millionaires  of  the  Weverheeuser  groap  owe 
their  fortunes  rather  to  the  acquirement  and  holding  of  stumpage 
than  to  the  profit  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  profits  that  are  thus  possible  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Weyern»users  some  eight 
years  ago  purchased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  vast  tracts 
of  timl>er  lands  on  the  I'acific  coast  at  a  price  fixed  by  rumor  at 
alK>ut  15  couts  |H?r  thousand  feet,  and  to-day  this  same  tinil)er  is 
vftlup<l  by  the  own*M-s  at  al>ot)t  $3  per  thousand.  Here  is  a  profit  of 
2,(MN>  {H-r  vonU  and  yet  these  interests  will  prolmblv  think  thejiiselves 
aggrieved  if  tlie  tariff  is  removed  from  forest  products. 

A  well-known  western  lumberman  has,  in  recent  years,  acquired 
6r>().(XX)  (estimated)  am>s  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  in  northern 
California,  estimated  to  carry  ir>.{X)0,OO0.(M)0  feet  of  timber.  Most 
of  this  tiuil>er  ran  l>e  manufactured  witltin  ten  years  at  a  profit  of 
$10  i>er  thousand,  and  some  of  it  can  be  manufactured  at  that  pnifit 
now.  The  tinilx'r  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  has  lieen  aaiuired 
at  a  cost  prolwbly  not  exc<H'(Ung  $4,()O().0O0  and  the  property  is  now, 
or  soon  wilt  l>e.  worth  $1.>0,000,000.  This  gentleman  is  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  foi*est  products,  and,  identifying  his  indi- 
vidual interest  with  those  of  the  foi*cst8,  he  opposes  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  in  order  to  protect  the  forests. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  lumbermen  have  confused  pro- 
tection of  the  forests  and  excessive  profits  arising  fnmi  the  un- 
earned increment "  of  their  forests,  which  are  two  vitally  different 
things. 

These  illustrations  are  cited  in  no  mean-spirited  enmity  to  lum- 
bermen. Lumbering  is  one  of  our  cliief  industries.  It  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  ho>t  of  men  and  its  great  captains  take  high  rank  in 
the  roll  of  tho?^e  admirable  leaders  of  industry  whose  careers  are  the 
pride  of  the  nation.  Unlimited  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  them 
for  doing  what,  under  the  conditions  prevailing,  they  could  not  but 
do,  but  we  have  now  come  to  a  time  when  national  welfare  offers 
some  considerations  that  are  paramount  to  those  advanced  by  the 
lumber  industry.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  opinions  of  the  authorities, 
jthe  industry  under  present  conditions  will  become  extinct  within  a 
generation,  and  its  decline  is  certain  in  the  near  future.  Any  course 
that  tends  to  decrease  the  pressure  on  our  forests  will  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  tlie  lumber  industrv. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  recent  years  consequent  upon 
the  decreasing  available  supply  is  a  matter  of  such  common  knowl- 
edge that  little  emphasis  need  be  laid  on  it  here.  Suffice  to  say  the 
re[)orts  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  from 
180A  to  1006,  only  a&vea,  years,  yellow-pine  lumber  increased  77  per 
cent  in  price;  Douglas  fir/68  per  cent;  white  pine,  64  per  cent;  cedar, 
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66  per  cent;  western  pine,  44  per  cent;  maple,  80  per  cent;  sugar 
pine,  SI  per  cent;  tamaradk,  80  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  <hi 
average  values  p^  thousand  of  all  grades  of  timber.  The  increase  in 
some  qualities  of  lumber  has  been  vastlv  sreater,  and  if  we  go  back 
to  1893  and  come  down  to  1907  we  will  find  that  in  some  cases  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  been  almost  200  per  cent.  Re- 
duced to  dollars  these  percentages  of  increase  amount  to  $7.54  per 
thousand  for  yellow  pine;  $5.53  per  thousand  for  Douglas  fir;  $5.66 
per  thousand  for  white  pine;  $5.^  per  thousand  for  hemlock;  almost 
$4  for  sugar  pine;  neany  $7  for  tamarack;  about  $4  for  cedar;  and 
about  $8  for  oak. 

Just  think  what  these  figures  mean  to  those  who  build  houses  of 
wood.  The  man  who  built  a  house  of  wood  in  1907  paid  almost  half 
as  much  again  as  in  1899  and  probably  at  least  twice  as  much  as  in 
1893. 

The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  to  foster  industries  and  increase  the 
industrial  well-being  of  our  people  by  making  imported  goods  pay  a 
customs  tax  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  prcduction  and 
that  of  similar  goods  nmde  in  this  country.  The  tariff  was  not  im- 
posed with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  exhaustion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; neither  was  it  intended  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
monopolies.  Ilie  ownership  of  timber  in  this  country  is  now  prac- 
tically a  natural  monopoly.  Timber  can  be  replaced,  but  the  time 
required  is  so  long  that  considering  the  interests  of  one  generation 
the  supply  is  fixed.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  timber;  everv  yenr 
it  grows  less  in  extent,  and  is  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  owners.  Does  Congress 
wish  to  protect  this  monopoly  of  a  great  natural  resource — mind  you, 
protect  the  monopoly,  which  is  not  protecting  the  resource,  but  is 
rather  protecting  the  speculative  profits  of  the  monopolists.  We  take 
it  Congress  is  not  concerned  in  protecting  this  interest  It  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  second- 
arily with  seeing  that  conditions  are  not  so  altered  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  profitably  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

As  for  wages,  American  labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  effects 
of  free  lumber.  The  only  considerable  present  source  of  supply  for 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  that  can  be  or  have  been  grown  in 
the  United  States  is  Canada.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  Canada  was  very  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  out  that  was  before  the  present  era  of  industrial  activity  and 
settlement  in  Canada,  which  has  brought  the  standard  and  cost  of 
living  and  wages  in  that  country  to  as  high  and  in  some  parts  a 
higher  plane  than  prevails  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  data  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  lumoer  industry  in 
the  lilted  States  and  Canada.   There  is  some  oriental  labor  em- 

1)Ioyed  in  the  western  Canadian  mills  on  account  of  the  lack  of  white 
abor,  but  while  the  rate  of  wages  per  man  to  the  oriental  is  some- 
what lower  than  to  the  white  man  for  the  corresponding  work,  the 
superiority  and  efficiency  of  the  white  man  makes  his  labor  cheaper 
in  the  aggregate.  The  data  attached  to  our  brief  show  tlmt  wajres 
in  western  Ontario  and  western  Canada  are  fully  as  high  and  in  some 
cases  higher  than  in  middle  and  western  United  States  mills. 
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I  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  Briti^ 
Columbia  and  asked  them  if  they  employed  oriental  labor,  and,  if  so, 
how  it  compared  in  actual  cost  with  white  labor.  Their  answer, 
without  exception,  was  that  th^  employed  oriental  labor  because  it 
was  the  only  labor  to  be  had  owing  to  the  scardty  of  white  labor; 
that  in  some  cases  they  had  to  pay  the  oriental  almost  the  pay  of  a 
white  man,  who^  as  a  rule,  is  very  much  superior;  that  they  would 
much  prefer  white  laborers  if  they  could  f^t  them  at  the  prevailing 
price  for  white  men  in  British  Columbia  or  m  Washington. 

As  for  white  labor,  I  have  a  mass  of  figures  whidi  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  now  unless  you  desire  it,  but  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
white  labor  is  actually  paid  better  wages  in  British  Columbia  than 


the  prices  of  labor  in  British  Columbia  and  Orogon? 
Mt.  Knapfen.  Yes,  sir.   I  intend  to  submit  them  in  a  brief. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  cheap  labor,  since  that  no 
longer  exists  in  Ciuiada.  In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  general  operation  in  Canada  is  hig^ber  in  that 
pnrt  of  Canada  most  fikely  to  compete  extensively  with  our  lumber- 
men than  in  the  States,  so  that  on  that  side  of  Dioduction  the  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  existing  conditions.  The  data  appended  to 
our  brief  show  that  in  British  (>>Iumbia  logging,  which  by  law  musi 
be  carried  on  with  white  labor,  paid  from^  to  $G  per  day,  costs  10 
to  30  per  cent  more  than  in  the  United  States;  that  the  cost  of  mills, 
general  machinery,  and  equipment,  including  losging  equipment,  is 
more  by  about  30  per  cent.  As  to  profits,  the  Cimaoian  mdl  owner 
is.  perhaps,  satisfied  with  smaller  profits  than  the  American.  On 
tliiit  account  there  might  be  somevnat  less  profit  in  good  times  to 
tlie  American  manufacturer  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  were  repealed. 
I'he  only  other  item  entering  into  the  problem  is  that  of  the  cost 
of  stumpage.  As  was  stated  before^  we  do  not  think  that  Congress 
desires  to  protect  the  owner  of  American  stumpage  on  the  book  prices 
be  puts  on  his  stumpage  as  it  increases  in  value  from  year  to  year. 
I'he  manufacturer  wno  owns  stumpage  may  have  to  reduce  the  price 
clinrged  to  his  stumpnee  on  his  books  in  order  to  show  a  book  pr(^t, 
hut  tliat  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  and  of  calculation  of  values.  It 
(loes  not  affect  the  actual  cost  oi  manufacture. 

As  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  your  committee  should  be  on 
guard  against  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  lumber  industry, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  even  now  in  great  straits  and  there- 
fore actually  requires  protection.  We  are  just  emerging  from  a 
period  of  general  business  depression  lasting  more  than  a  year  in 
which  naturally  the  demand  for  lumber  has  not  been  £^ng.  In 
the  case  of  the  Pacific  coast  lumbermen  the  case  was  complicated  by 
an  increase  in  railway  rates  and  a  prior  car  shortage  tnat  almost 
amounted  to  a  breakdown  of  the  transportation  systems.  Your  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  in  British  Columbia  have 
l)een  pflswing  through  just  as  severe  a  trial  as  that  of  their  fellows  to 
the  south.  At  one  time  last  year  practically  all  of  the  mills  in  the 
Province  were  shut  down,  and  those  mills,  it  should  be  noted,  while 
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saffeTing  from  prevailing  business  conditions  equally  with  the  Ameri- 
can mills,  had  no  protection  for  rough  lumber  m  dieir  domestic  terri- 
tory. The  mills  in  the  mountain  r^ons  of  British  Columbia  rely 
chiefly  for  their  market  on  the  prairie  Provinces  of  Albert  and  Sas- 
katchewan and  those  markets  are  open  to  their  competitors  on  the 
south. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  there  is  now  a 
considerable  agitation  in  Canada  looking  to  the  imposition  of  a  re- 
taliatory tarinon  American  lumber.  This  a^tation  is  opposed  by  the 
consuming  population  of  Canada^  especially  in  the  western  Provinces, 
and  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  but  if  the  Canadian  government  thinks 
it  wise  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  consuming  population  as  affected 
by  lumber-tariff  legislation,  may  it  not  be  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
our  Government  to  make  a  similar  point  of  view  ? 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooKed  that  though  our  forests  are 
being  rapidly  depleted  and  many  of  our  lumbermen  oppose  tariff  leg- 
islation that  win  tend  to  admit  to  our  consumers  the  products  of 
foreign  forests,  they  themselves  are  freely  exporting  our  forest  prod- 
ucts. They  are  exporting  not  only  to  countries  which  have  no  forests 
and  impose  no  duties  on  forest  products,  but  they  are  actually  export- 
ing immense  quantities  of  lumoer  to  countries,  such  as  Canada  and 
Mexico,  which  have  great  forests  upon  which  our  markets  rightly 
should  be  drawing.  According  to  the  official  stati(^tics,  our  lumber- 
men exported  to  Ginada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly  $10,000,000 
worth  of  lumber  and  other  wood,  while  $3,632,713  worth  was  ex- 
ported tJirou^h  ports  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 

In  fact,  it  IS  noteworthy  that  we  export  to  Canada  now  about  half 
as  much  value  of  forest  products  as  we  import  therefrom.  Our  total 
exports  of  forest  products  now  exceed  in  value  $126,000,000,  and  a 
large  portion  of  uiis  is  presumably  in  competition,  and  successful 
competition,  in  foreign  markets  with  the  Canadian  product.  The 
tjnited  States  is  in  fact  the  leading  exporting  lumber  nation  of  the 
world. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  competition  of  our 
west  c<wst  mills  in  Washington  and  Oregon  with  those  of  Briti^ 
Columbia  in  the  markets  or  the  world.  This  is  shown  in  detail  in 
appended  figures,  but  I  will  here  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  export  trade,  shipping  in  free  competition  to  the  same 
markets,  the  mills  of  Washington  and  Oregon  increased  their  exports 
from  131,000,000  feet  in  1895  to  363,000,000  feet  in  1907,  while  those 
of  British  Columbia  increased  their  exports  in  the  same  period  from 
41,000,000  to  67,000,000  feet,  the  increase  in  the  former  being  nearly 
200  per  cent  and  in  the  latter  about  55  per  cent  If  our  mills  can 
ctnxipete  successfully  with  those  of  British  Columbia  in  the  foreign 
trade,  what  have  taey  to  fear  from  them  in  the  domestic  market? 
Cra^inly  not  disastrous  competition. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  while  the  values  of  lumber  per  thou- 
sand of  the  domestic  product  increased  58  per  cent  from  1899  to  1907, 
the  corresponding  increase  of  imported  lumber  was  76  per  cent,  which 
tends  to  ^ow  that  external  conditions  have  not  tended  to  cheapen 
lumber  while  United  States  conditions  were  tending  to  higher  prices, 
and  suggest  possibilities  of  sucoeasf  ul  competition  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  now,  or  do  you  prefer  to 
finish? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  have  only  a  little  more  to  say  and  would  prefer  tu 
finish. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  finish  first. 

Mr.  Knappen.  It  is  British  Columbia  c(Hnpetition  that  most  dis- 
turbs our  lumbermen.  We  have  considered  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
that  connection.  As  to  the  supply  of  timber,  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  estimates  the  stumpage  of  British  Columbia  at 
150,000,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  225,000,000,000  for  Oregon; 
196,000,000,000  for  Washington;  180,000,000,000  for  California;  and 
100,000,000,000  for  Idaho  and  Montana.  Thus,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial or^n  of  the  Pacific  coast  lumbermen,  the  amount  oi  commercial 
timber  in  British  Columbia  is  only  a  onall  percentage  of  that  in  our 
Northwestern  and  Coast  States. 

Lideed,  so  freely  and,  from  Uie  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, so  illegitimately  did  onr  manufacturers  exploit  the  Cana- 
dian market  that  the  Canadian  goremment  thought  it  wise  to  adopt 
what  is  known  as  the  "  antidumping  law."  This  law  was  aimed  at 
the  practice  of  exporting  lumber  and  other  products  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  selling  them  there  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
sold  for  at  home.  In  other  words,  our  lumber  manufacturers  for 
years  deliberately  sold  their  surplus  lumber  product  in  Canada  at 
reduced  prices  while  maintaining  exorbitant  prices  at  home. 

One  probable  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  cheaper 
lumber  to  the  consumer,  either  absolutelv  or  relatively,  compared 
with  what  he  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  in  the  future. 
While  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  tnat  Canadian  lumber  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  at  such  prices  as  to  disastrously  affect 
the  profits  of  the  American  manufactur^er,  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
offered  somewhat  cheaper  on  account  of  the  cheaper  stumpage  and 
that  it  increases  the  source  of  supply  and  Uius  widens  the  buyer's 
competitive  market  will  undoubteoly  benefit  the  consumer.  With 
Vanoouverj  British  Columbia  mountain  points,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Ontario  mills  added  to  the  sources  of  lumber  supply,  the  buyer  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  better  opportunity  to  get  a  favorable  price  to 
himself  than  he  has  now  with  fewer  markets  m  which  to  buJ^  There 
will,  therefore,  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  consumer.  With  this 
competition  the  prices  of  lumber  will  not  tend  to  advance  so  rapidJy 
as  tne  years  go  by;  consequently  the  pressure  upon  our  American 
forests  will  be  somewhat  relieved  and  their  destruction  will  not  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly  as  at  present. 

As  to  the  fiscal  side  of  the  question,  the  revenues  the  Government 
receives  from  the  duties  on  lumber  are  not  in  the  aggregate  very 
large,  being  in  1907,  for  example,  $1,853,158.30,  thou^  on  wood  and 
manufactures  thereof  it  amounted  to  $4,385,038.59. 

To  sum  up  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products 
as  we  see  it,  it  would  not  be  at  all  adverse  to  the  interests  of  labor, 
would  not  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  would  benefit 
the  consumer,  and  check  the  inroads  on  our  American  forests. 

Not  being  an  expert  in  this  matter,  I  have  invited  a  number  of 
lumbermen  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  give  testunonv  on 
the  subject  of  comparative  wages,  cost  of  production,  pri<^  of  lum- 
ber, prices  of  stumpage,  and  other  points  Iwaring  oiKthis  questioD, 
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all  tending  to  show  that  as  lumbermen  they  hare  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 
Mr.  Fom>xET.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  represent  myself,  I  represent  the  National  Forest 
Conservation  League,  and  I  believe  I  represent  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  many  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  is  the  National  Forest  Conservation  League 
that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  It  consists  very  largely  of  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  That  is  what  I  thought.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  started  in  and  organized  the  league  a  month  ago, 
because  I  saw  that  this  subject  waa  cMnins  up  ana  I  thought  there 
would  be  the  same  criticism  that  has  already  appeared,  that  the  con- 
sumers would  not  be  represented. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  tried  to  induce  me  to  join  the  league? 

Mr.  Knafpen.  I  wrote  to  every  Congressman. 

Mr.  Fora>NET.  You  say  that  the  coast  conditions  would  not  be 
affected  by  removing  the  tariff,  and  you  say  that  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  making  $10  a  thousand  profit  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Where  is  there  a  concern  on  the  coast  making  $10 
a  thousand  profit? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  can  not  name  any  concern  on  the  coast  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  oin.  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  can? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  did  not  say  that  there  were  concerns  on  the  coast. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  Did  you  not  state  that  they  were  making  $10  profit 

now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  did  say  that  in  California  I  believed  there  was 
certain  timber  that  could  at  the  present  time  be  sold  at  a  profit  of  $10. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  You  are  making  a  speech  before  a  committee  which 
is  to  act  upon  this  matter,  and  what  you  believe  and  what  you  know 
are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  quite  ri^ht  and  for  that  reason  I  cited 
practical  lumbermen  to  back  me  up  m  some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  state  that  American  lumber  was  selling 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  here? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Can  you  name  a  firm  who  is  doing  that  or  a  single 
shipment? 

■  Mr.  Knappbn.  I  will  call  a  witness  who  will  do  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right  You  say  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  will 
conserve  the  forests  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  will  lessen  the  drain. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  kind  of  lumber  comes  in  competition  with 
American  lumber,  high  or  low  grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Both. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  which 
comes  in  competiticHi  with  the  American  lumber  from  Canada  is  low- 
grade  lumber! 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  high-grade  lumber  has  a  market 
anywhere  in  the  world,  either  from  Canada  or  the  United  States,  a 
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Mr.  Knappbm.  I  believe  that  is  aa. 

Mr.  FuRDNET.  What  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  log  is  low 

grade  t 

Mr.  Knappen.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  ever  manufactured  lumber! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Then  I  would  take  my  own  judgment  in  preferaicc 
to  vours. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  wish  you  would  ask  that  question  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  will  appear  in  support  of  m^  contention. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  Canada  is  seeking  a  market  in  the 
United  States  for  low-grade  limibcr? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certamly;  as  well  as  other  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  low-grade  foreign  lumber  came  into  our  mazkets 
and  reduciHl  the  price,  do  you  not  know  that  it  would  not  have  a  tend- 
ency to  conserve  the  forests,  but  that  the  American  lumberman  would 
also  l>e  oblifrpd  to  leave  a  little  higher-grade  lumber  in  the  woods 
than  ho  dwH  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  depend  on  how  much  came  in.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  low-grade  lumber  coming  in  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  situation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  did  from  1893  to  1896. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  inferences  from  the 
statistics  of  that  period,  because  of  the  confusitm  arising  frcMn  the 
business  depression  that  then  prevailed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  was  certamly  confusing  to  the  manufacturer.  I 
was  in  the  business  then. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  draw  inferences  from  statistics. 

Mr.  F'ordney.  If  40  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  product  is  low  grade 
and  Canada  can  find  a  good  market  for  her  better  grades — and  me  is 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  a  dumping  ground  for  those  low 
grades — if  those  low  grades  are  brought  into  competition  with  the 
lumber  in  the  United  States  it  would  not  have  a  tmdeacv  to  compel 
the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  to  leave  in  the  woods  tiieir  low 
grades. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  your  opinion  as  a  lumberman. 

Mr.  Fordney,  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 

Mr.  Knappen.  Not  being  a  lumberman,  I  can  not  underti^  to  dii;- 
pute  your  statement  on  that  subject.  I  would  like  to  have  yon  dis- 
cuss that  question  with  the  pradscal  men. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  discuss  that  question  with  any  man  on  earth 
and  flay  him  in  a  minute.  [Laughter.]  Do  you  know  what  price 
the  lumbermen  are  getting  for  their  lumber  at  the  mill  where  they  are 
manufacturing  it  in  the  South;  Mississippi,  for  xn^ance? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  iwAfcing  a  profit  or 
whether  they  are  selling  the  lumber  at  a  loss  ?  ■ 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  suppose  they  are  selling  it  at  a  profit.  I  can  not 
state  from  knowledge  of  actual  mill  figures. 
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Mr.  Fom>NET.  I  am  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  the  South,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  I  know  that  lumber  is  selling  at  the 
mill,  the  product  of  the  log,  all  grades,  for  less  than  $13  a  thousand. 
How  mucb  do  you  think  die  manufacturer  makes  out  of  thatf  Do 
you  know  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  do  not  • 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  are  not  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
Southerner  is  making  any  mone;^  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  should  follow  that  line  of 
examination,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  witness  has  made  a  positive  statement  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  reflects  upon  the  lumber  business.  He  is  in  favor  of 
removing  the  duty,  and  I  want  to  know  where  he  gets  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  stated  that  the  witness  was  not  com- 
petent It  is  all  right  to  show  that  bv  your  questions,  but  I  do  not 
think  your  opinion  should  go  into  the  bearing. 

Mr.  Knapfen.  As  a  rule,  I  quoted  my  authority. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  stated  that  there  were  three  concerns  in  the 
United  States  whicii  control  one-third  of  the  timber  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Knappxn.  That  is  an  estimate;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  FoRDNST.  What  firms  are  they? 

Mr.  KMAPraN.  I  had  in  mind  the  Weyerhaeuser  group,  the  T.  B. 
Walker  groapi  uid  the  C.  A.  Smith  group. 

Mr.  FoRDNsr.  Their  holdings  are  all  on  the  Pacific  coast,  practi- 
cally, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  think  they  have  large  holdings  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  of  land  or  how  many 
mills  those  three  firms  own? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  made  a  rough  calculation  from  data  gathered 
from  other  lumbermen,  and  that  made  up  a  total  of  about  one-third 
of  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet,  which  is  the  minimum  estimate  of 
timber  in  the  United  States. 

[Mr.  Knappen  stated  later  that  he  would  like  permission  to  change 
his  original  statement  from  one-third  to  one-fifth.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  take  it  from  any  Government  report? 

Mr.  Knappen.  There  is  none  available.* 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Government  which  stated  that  Weyerhaeuser 
owned  32,000,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  correctness  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  I  should  say  it  was  incorrect  I  do  not 
think  it  is  that  much. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  think  there  is  that  much  timber  in  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  area  of  Washington  is  about  77,000  square 
miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  only  figure  up  somewhere  hetwoon  fnrtv 
and  fifty  million  acres  in  the  whole  State.  I  do  not  think  32,000,000 
acres  of  that  is  good  forest  land. 
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Mr.  FoBDNCr.  Xo.  Tou  stated  that  yon  had  learned  that  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  in  forest  products  waft  about  160,000,000,000  feet 
annually;  whrre  did  you  get  that  estimitet 

Mr.  Knafpen.  From  the  official  bnlletina  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Forestry  Service. 

Af  r.  FoRDNBT.  It  is  my  information  that  there  are  less  than  fiO^DOO,- 
000,000  feet 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Are  ;^ou  speaking  now  of  the  entire  wood  products' 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  All  kinds  of  forest  products. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  You  know  the  official  statistics  show  over  40,000,- 
000,000  feet  for  1907  of  lumber  alone.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  other 
wood  products  would  amount  to  more  than  100,000,000,000  feet 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  You  stated  that  the  condi- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast — in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  I  take  it^ 
was  affected  by  the  rise  in  freight  rates) 

Mr.  Kmafpbn.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBOHET.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  freight 
rates  in  the  last  two  years! 

Mr.  Kmappbn.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

&Ir.  FoHDXBT.  The  railroad  companies  threatened  to  raise  the  rates, 
but  they  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Knappen.  They  issued  the  cvder  and  then  thwe  was  a  Icwg 
period  of  litigation. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  is  tJie  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  nowf 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  it  was  46  cents.  That  has  been  changed  in 
some  way  by  a  railroad  technicality  which  I  do  not  exactly  und^- 
stand.  They  have  changed  the  limit  of  distances  on  that  rate,  or 
perhaps  a  similar  rate  which  has  been  substituted  for  it  That  exact 
matter  can  be  easily  cleared  up  by  other  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  quoted  Mr.  Long  as  a  manufacturer  and  as  one 
being  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  <^ty  on  lumbert 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  What  Mr.  Long  do  you  refer  tot 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Ijong,  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  free  trader! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  not,  but 
he  is  not  a  free  trader  on  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  a  free-trader  on  lumber? 

Air.  Knappen.  No.  In  the  paper  from  which  I  quoted  he  dis- 
tinctly argues  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr,  Lon^  is  a  very  large  dealer  in  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  he  is.  I  am  not  very  well  informed  as 
to  that 

Mr.  Undebwooo.  About  as  good  as  the  average  Bepublicanl 

[Laughter.] 
Mr.  Knappen,  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lumberman  in  the  United 
States  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  at  a  reasonable 


Mr.  Knappen.  I  understand  that  is  the  fact 
Mr.  Fobonby.  He  has  an  open  market  for  his  high  grades  and  gets 
a  fair  price  for  them! 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  ^  , 
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Ur.  FoBDMBT.  With  free  trade  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  his  great- 
est difSculty  would  be  still  further  iiK^eased  by  more  competition 
in  the  low  grades  and  not  any  in  hi^h  grades) 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  the  competition  would  also  be  increased  in 
hiffh-grade  lumber. 

.Mr.  FoRDKET.  I  know  from  experience  that  the  western  ooast 
lumberman  right  now  leaves  26  per  oent  of  the  product  of  the  forest 
in  the  woods  because  the  grade  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  profit  in -it 
to  martret  it,  and  if  you  bring  the  Canadian  cheap-^ade  lumber 
into  competition  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  a  greater  por- 
tion in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Knafpen.  I  understand  that  lumbering  in  British  Columbia 
is  carried  on  under  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  in  Washington, 
and  what  you  say  of  the  Washington  lumberman  leaving  25  per 
cent  in  the  woods  would  also  apply  to  the  British  Columbia  lumber- 
man. My  understanding  is  so  far  as  the  low  grades  are  concerned, 
that  there  is  no  great  rear  of  the  importation  of  low  grades  oi 
British  Columbia  lumber. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  You  have  stated  the  difference  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipments  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  that  it  was  greater  in  proportion  from  the  United  States  than 
from  Canada.  Is  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Canada  can  not  find  a 
market  for  her  low  grades  of  lumber  and  that  therefore  her  indus- 
try has  not -thrived  as  the  industry  has  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  The  figures  I  quoted  referred  only  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  therefore  they  eliminate  the  low-grade  item  very  largely. 

Mr.  FoBDVBT.  It  applies  to  British  Columbia  t 

Mr.  KsAmnst.  Please  repeat  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  You  stated  that  the  increase  of  shipments,  both 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  so  much — you  have  given 
the  amount — and  stated  that  the  increase  from  the  United  States 
was  grenter  than  that  from  British  Columbia,  as  we  will  call  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  British  Columbia 
has  no  protective  tariff  now  as  to  low  grades,  and  for  that  reason  her 
production  has  not  increased,  as  e<Hnpared  with  the  increase  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so.  British  Columbia  at  present  does 
not  produce  a  very  large  amount  of  lumber  altogether.  The  cut  in 
British  Columbia  last  year  was  476,000,000  feet,  and  in  normal  times 
there  is  a  rattling  good  market  in  the  rapidly  populating  prairie 
provinces  which,  I  should  say,  is  keeping  ahead  of  the  production  in 
British  Columbia. 

M>.  FoKDNET.  Don*t  you  think  that  by  removing  the  duty  on  the 
lower  grade  sbe  would  enjoy  a  better  market  in  ue  United  States 
than  she  does  now  t 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  I  said  before,  the  conditions  of  production  being 
similar  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  as  you  pointed  out.  I 
do  not  think  it  enters  into  the  calculation,  as  they  waste  25  per  cent 
in  the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  Do  you  think  they  would  leave  it  in  the  woods? 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  they  would,  just  as  the  Wa^ington  lum- 
bermen do. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  all.  \ 
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Hr.  Bounut.  Ton  stated,  Hr.  Knappen.  with  some  desree  of  oon- 
fideoce  on  your  part  that  the  r^>eal  of  tikis  duty  would  benefit  to 
some  degree  the  consumer  f 

Sir.  Knappbn.  Yes. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  Whom  do  you  hold  to  be  the  consumer! 
Hr.  Knappen.  The  buyer  of  lumber. 

Mr.  BouTBxx.  I  have  coined  for  my  own  convenience  the  term 
ultimate  consumer,"  the  man  who  finally  uses  the  lumber.  Have 

you  any  idea  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  benefit  tiie  ultimate 

consumer! 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  assume,  allowing  scmiebody  to  be  braefited,  that 
Ae  ultimate  ccmsumer,  as  you  state,  would  ultimately      his  s^re. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  Take  the  nistorr  of  a  white  pine  tree  m  the  Cana- 
dian forest.  Through  what  hanos  does  that  go  to  reach  a  box  manu- 
facturer, say,  in  Michigan! 

Mr.  Knappen.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from 
actual  knowledge  of  the  trade.  I  can  just  give  you  the  inference 
that  any  fairly  well-informed  man  might  have  or  might  snYe.  I  sup- 
pose the  tree  would  be  manufactured  at  some  lumber  mill  in  Canada, 
and  that  the  lumber  would  be  boug^ht  by  an  importer  or  wholesaler 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  by  him  m  turn  be  sold  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  we  would  have,  first,  the  owner  of  the  tree, 
who  saws  it  into  boards ;  second,  an  American  importer ;  and  third, 
to  follow  out  the  illustration  which  I  have  adopted,  an  American  box 
manufacturer,  and  say  he  is  a  maker  of  starch  boxes,  who  sells  them 
to  the  starch  maker,  and  the  starch  maker  sells  the  package  to  the 
jobber,  and  the  jobt^r  sells  it  to  the  retailer,  and  you  and  I  are  the 
ultimate  c<msumers,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 
Now  there  are  six  hands  through  whom  the  product  of  that  tree 
passes.  Now,  of  course,  it  can  be  claimed  that  this  $Q  is  automat- 
ically renounced  by  the  owner  of  the  tree.  .He  will  try  to  get  his 
benefit,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  will  try  to  get  his  benefit  unless  the  Canadian  is 
different  from  other  people,  ana  so  on  down  the  line ;  so  that  when 
you  speak  of  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  you  speak  of  the  American 
purchaser  of  the  starch! 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  not  only  refer  to  him,  but  I  really  had  in 
mind  the  ultimate  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  the  purchaser  of  the  box  of  stardx! 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.  In  that  case  he  would  be  the  man. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Tou  think  the  difference  would  work  out  all  almg 
the  line  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  But  in  the  illustration  yon  cite  it  would 
not  amount  to  much  in  the  packing  box. 

"Mir.  BouTBiiL.  In  our  attempt  to  help  the  consumer  in  the  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  these  duties  we  should  look  at  the  benefit,  if  we  can, 
which  it  would  bring  about  to  the  ultimate  consumer— the  man  who 
uses  it.  Now,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
there  is  an  automatic  renunciation  of  all  that  duty  by  the  originator 
of  the  article — the  owner  of  the  tree.  He  is  not  going  to  give  it  up. 
He  is  going  to  get  all  the  benefit  he  can,  and  the  wholesaler  is  gtnng 
to  get  all  he  can. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  BoTJTEix.  So  that,  in  considering  the  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
we  have  got  to  c<»isider  that  it  may  go  through  from  two  to  six  hands, 
all  of  whom  may  get  their  share  of  uie  profit. 

Mr.  KNAPnsN.  I  think  so.  I  think  you  cited  an  extreme  case  in 
the  case  of  the  packing  box  that  goes  through  six  bands,  but  the 
inrinciple  would  apply. 

Mr.  BomsLL.  les;  the  principle  would  apply,  so  that  by  lookin|S 
at  the  qnesti<ni  of  repeal  of  duty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  hands  throng  which  it  passes,  although  it  may  not 
be  six. 

Mr.  Knappeit.  Tea. 

Mr.  BouTKLL.  Now  one  other  point,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
conservation,  and  I  may  say  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  fea- 
ture of  your  paper  as  well  as  in  Uie  other  discussion.  I  never  have 
noticed  m  any  part  of  Gr«it  Britain  or  on  the  Continoit,  to  mv  recol- 
lection^ a  single  frame  house  or  a  single  house  with  wooden  sningles, 
and  with  this  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  this  general  tendencgr 
whidi  now  exists  for  preserving  our  forests  and  natural  resources, 
have  you  thought  at  all  of  our  possibility  of  supplanting  in  a  measure 
a  frame  for  the  exterior  of  a  house  with  the  brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
and  Uie  use  of  tiles,  and  what  the  comparative  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  Knafpen.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  gone  into  that  question  of 
comparative  cost,  but  I  have  considered  those  factors  as  entering  into 
the  problem  of  lumber  consumption,  and  I  know  that  even  in  so  old  a 
civilization  as  they  have  in  France,  where,  as  you  say,  they  have 
learned  to  economize  in  lumber  and  have  substituted  other  things  for 
it^-~«ven  there,  with  all  their  economy,  they  are  increasing  their  annual 
use  of  lumber  10  per  cent  per  capita.  It  is  the  same  in  this  as  in  many 
other  things.  A  new  article  is  used  for  something,  but  immediately 
there  are  other  new  uses  for  the  old  article,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  many  sul^itutes  for  lumber  t^at  have  been  introduced  and  are 
being  introduced  will  absolutely  affect  the  demand,  though  they  will 
relatively,  but  I  believe  that  the  demand  will  actually  increase  from 
year  to  year,  as  it  has  done  hwetofore. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  It  certainly  will  unless  we  stop  it.  Would  not 
the  substitution  in  this  country,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  it  has  been 
substituted  in  Europe,  of  stone  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  tiling 
for  the  exterior  of  houses  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  demand 
for  hi^-dass  lumber? 

Mi.  Knafpeit.  It  would,  relatively,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
cause  us  to  decrease  the  use  of  lumber.  To  make  my  meaning  plain, 
after  that  was  done  I  do  not  believe  that  ten  years  from  now  we  would 
be  using  less  lumber  than  we  are  using  to-day,  though  we  might  be 
using  less  lumber  per  capita. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  You  have  looked  into  the  question  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Have  you  looked  into  the  competition  that  may  eome  from 
the  West  Indies,  where,  I  understand,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  The 
gentleman  who  examined  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  asked 
you  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  protection.  I  wantto  askivou 
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que-slioiis  from  my  standpoint  I  am  not  a  protoctionist  and  do  not 
believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
revenue  of  tlie  Government  ought  to  be  raised  by  taxes  levied  on 
goods  imported  into  this  country.  Now,  from  that  standpoint  I 
want  to  ask  you  this:  Is  there  importation  of  lojgs  into  this  country 
free  of  duty  now  ? 
Mr,  Knafpem.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwo(»>.  Cktmparatively  few  logs,  less  than  a  millitm  dd- 
lars'  worth  of  logs,  were  imported  in  1907  f 
Mr.  Khavfev.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  why  there  was  not  a  larger  amount 
of  Canadian  logs  imported  into  this  country? 

Air.  Knappen.  One  reason  that  would-  contribute  to  that  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  either  prohibited  the 
export  of  logs  taken  from  the  government  lands  or  else  have  imposed 
a  discriminating  tax  upon  those  lo^a. 

Mr.  Undskwoodw  That  is  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rttison  why  the  importation  of  Canadian  logs  into  this 
country  has  been  limited  is  because  when  this  Qovemment  removed 
the  duty  from  logs  either  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  government 
placed  an  export  tax  on  logs,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  when 
this  country  clapp«d  a  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  lumber  the  provinces 
retaliated  by  putting  not  an  export  tariff,  but  an  export  tax,  on  logs 
cut  from  crown  lands. 

Bit.  Underwood.  There  is  no  difference,  there  is  no  distinction,  be- 
tween a  tariff  and  a  tax  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  tax  or  a  tariff,  which- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  that  prevented  the  importation  of  logs  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  revenue  that  was  originally  derived 
from  the  tax  on  Iocs,  instead  of  going  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  Suppose  we  were  to  re- 
move the  present  tax  on  sawed  lumber  in  order  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources and  preserve  our  forests.  Would  not  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment do  with  sawed  lumber  just  exactly  what  they  did  with  logs- 
put  an  export  tax  or  export  duty  on  sawed  lumber,  and  the  tax  would 
go  into  the  Canadian  treasury  instead  of  going  into  our  Treasury? 

Mr,  Knappen.  I  do  not  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  cost  to  the  consumer  here  would  be  the 
same? 

Mr,  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  your  reasons  on  that 
point. 

%fr.  Knappen.  The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is  that  in  Canada 

the  lumber-manufncturine  industry,  in  a  country  where  mannfactiire-' 
are  not  very  extensively  developed  as  yet,  is  a  very  powerful  industry 
and  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  as  the  lumber  industry  of  this  country  has 
to  do,  with  the  shaping  of  legislation.  I  think  that  that  influence 
would  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  Canadian  government  from  im- 
posing an  export  tariff,  even  if  it  were  oonsid^ed  by  the  Canadian 
government  a  desirable  tiling  to  do. 
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Mr.  Undebwood.  It  was  not  great  enough  to  prevent  their  putting 
that  export  tax  on  logs. 

Mr.  1  ICnaffen.  Notice  that  I  said  "lumber-manufacturing  indus- 
try." The  log^r  and  the  owner  of  logs  and  the  lumber  manufacturer 
in  that  case  might  have  conflicting  interests. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  if  we  removed  the  tax  on 
lumber  absolutely  the  Canadian  goTenunoit  would  leave  it  free 
trade  and  not  put  on  an  export  tazf 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  do  believe  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  anything  except  your  own  opinion  to 
warrant  that  statement?  Have  you  investigated  it? 

Mr.  Knafpen.  I  have  talked  with  Canadian  lumbermen,  and  I 
know  they  will  vigorously  oppose  such  a  movement,  and  I  know  that 
they  do  not  think  it  will  he  done. 

Mr.  Undbrwow.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask:  Have  you  anv  wit- 
nesses that  yon  expect  to  introduce  here  who  have  considerea  that 
particular  question  ? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Knaffxn.  I  think  that  Mr.  Scanlon  and  Mr.  Lynch,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  are  competent  to  testify  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Mr.  Knappen,  you  stated  that  the  price  of  southern 
lumber  had  increased  77  per  cent  in  a  given  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Knaffbn.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure,  but  I  think  that 
was  it. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  If  that  is  true,  the  price  on  southern  lumber  was 
then  around  $17.  It  is  pretty  low  now  when  it  is  only  $13? 
Mr.  Knappen.  The  figures  are  not  my  figuresi 
Mr.  Fobdney.  That  was  in  1880,  I  think. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Those  figures  were  taken  from  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Government.  They  are  not  collected 
from  private  sources. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  also  that  from  1880  down  to  date  the 
production  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  Washington  had  increased  thir- 
teen-fold  ? 

Mr,  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fohdney.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1880  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
especially  those  two  States,  were  supplying  a  very  large  amount  of 
lumber  east  of  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  that  the  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  really  in  its  infancy  and  Just  starting  up? 
Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Mr.  Knappen,  will  you  ask  your  people  who  are  here  if 
any  of  them  have  in  their  pockets  Uie  present  price  li^ts  at  which 
ftgents  are  supplying  lumber  throughout  uie  county?  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  oopv. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  will  ask  them  about  that 

Mr.  Hiix.  I  think  your  statement  will  be  more  than  sustained  by 
such  prices.  Now,  the  first  question  asked  was,  "  Whom  do  you  rep- 
resent? "  You  recognize  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  to  represent 
anybody  but  yourself  aa  an  American  citiasen  in  coming  before  this 
ctmmiitteef  ^  . 
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Mr.  Knappen.  Ybs;  and  I  thank  you  for  that  suggestion.  T  noticed 
a  statement  in  the  ^aper  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman, 
to  the  effect  that  American  citizens  are  welcome  here,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  me  to  be  here,  even  if  I  represent  nobody 
but  myself. 

Mr.  FoBONET.  I  made  no  reflection  on  yoa  whatever.  I  asked  you, 
when  Tou  said  you  represented  a  certain  association,  if  it  were  not 
yourself,  and  you  admitted  you  were  the  whole  association. 

Mr.  Kkaffen.  I  was  peihaps  overfrank  in  that  statement 
[Laughter.]  I  mean  I  thinK  I  did  myself  an  injustice.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  the  names  of  our  official  personnel,  if  that  is  at  all  pv- 
tinent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all,  sir.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  interest  you  represented.  Everybody  is  welcome,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  1  am  pleased  to  see  you  here  and  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  you. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Knappen,  in  this  question  that  Mr.  Boutell  a^ed 
yon,  which  you  answered,  about  the  ultimate  consumer,  it  is  not  prob* 
able  that  the  Canadian  miller,  if  that  is  a  proper  term^  and  the  whoto- 
saler  and  the  retailer  could  manage  to  absorb  all  of  this  $2,  is  itt 

Mr.  Knappen,  Did  you  say,  Isn't  it  probable  they  would? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  said,  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  would  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  they  would  not  be  able  to  manage  it. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  Would  not  the  competition  have  something  to  do  with 
holding  the  prices  down  until  the  American  and  Canadian  lumber- 
men would  have  time  enough  to  form  a  new  combination?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

^ir.  Knappen.  Tou  can  not  tell  what  a  lumberman  will  da 

[Lftughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  to  take 
a  little  time  to  get  up  a  trust  that  would  cover  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  would  thev  not?  [Laughter.]  In  that  brief  breathing 
spell  the  consumer  would  get  a  little  advantage  in  this  shaving  off  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  much  is  certain. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  up  this  inter- 
national combine  the  consumer  would  get  his  pro  rata  snare  of  this 

$2  difference? 

Mr.  BodteijL.  Is  there  an  international  lumber  trust  now  I 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  BocTELL.  So  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  combi- 
nation between  American  and  Canadian  lumbermen  t 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  coincidence  that  they  all  sell 
at  the  same  price,  is  it  not?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  any  idea  that  on  the  repeal  of  this  duty 
there  would  bo  this  calamity  that  Mr.  Clark  suggests,  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  American  and  the  Canadian  lumbermen  t 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  a  possibility,  of  course. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Then,  by  repealing  the  tariff,  we  would  get  a  greater 
trust  than  before— an  international  instead  oi  a  national  one! 

Mr,  Knappen.  Mr.  Clark  ha;:  suggested  the  defense. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  given  market  Canadian  and 
American  wheat  men  sell  wheat  at  the  same  price  f 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  that  is  no  sign  of  a  combination,  is  it,  in  itself  t 
Mr,  Knapfex.  I  do  not  think  sa 

Mr.  Clakk.  Let  me  ask  this  Question  for  the  benefit  of  Brother 
Fordney:  Do  not  these  big  handlers  of  wheat  fix  the  price  to  the 
fanner,  and  the  fanner  has  got  to  take  that  or  not  take  anything^ 
Is  not  that  true? 

-Mr.  Knappen.  The  farmer  is  offered  a  fixed  price  for  his  wheat 
Whether  a  combination  of  buyers  has  fixed  the  price,  or  whether  the 
operation  of  conditions  has  done  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  every  farmer  out 
of  a  million  is  offered  the  same  price  on  the  same  day. 

Mr,  Clark.  Now^  another  question:  Would  not  the  wonderful 
sameness  of  prices  in  lumber  products  suggest  to  you  at  least  that 
there  was  "  a  gentlemen's  agreement in  Keeping  up  the  prices  of 
lumber  f 

.  Mr.  Kkafrek.  Yes;  it  would  make  Ihat  suggestion. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  There  are  "  gentlemen  "  in  Minneapolis,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Knafpen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  the  prices  are  going  up,  those  dreams  are  very 
delightful? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  in  answer  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  asked  you  about  the  elevator 
man,  as  you  may  put  it,  who  fixes  the  price  to  the  producer.  I  am 
not  an  elevator  man  or  a  yard  dealer.  I  am  talking  from  a  manu- 
facturer's standpoint.  I  am  in  the  place  that  the  nirmer  is  in  the 
market  in  the  case  he  speaks  of,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  elevator 
man,  and  every  producer  of  forest  products  is  exactly  in  the  same 
position  that  the  farmer  is  in  with  respect  to  the  elevator  man  as 
conipared  with  the  yard  dealer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Knappen,  you  said  that  a  great  deal  of  land  for 
a  long  distance  about  Minneapolis  had  no  timlwr  on  it.  What  is  the 
character  of  that  land? 

Mr.  Knaffen.  Some  of  it  is  jgood  agricultural  land.  Some  of  it  is 
practically  worthless.  It  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  soil. 
Where  there  is  a  clay  soil,  with  a  covering  of  humus,  we  have  a  good 
agricultural  land  that  can  be  used  for  agriculture  after  the  trees  are 
removed;  but  it  is  true  that  as  to  a  great  deal  of  the  soil,  where  pine 
grows,  not  a  very  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  it  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
land  that  is  good  and  that  which  is  useless — or  did  you  say  any  of  it 
was  useless? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  would  not  say  that  any  of  it  was  absolutely  use- 
less— yes;  I  would  say  that  some  of  it  is  absolutely  useless.  That 
which  is  rocky  is  useless.  But  even  the  sandy  soil  has  some  value  for 
producing  grass  crops. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  your  city  of  Minneopolis  more  benefited  by  the 
increased  agricultural  population  of  this  land  off  which  the  timber  has 
been  taken  than  it  would  be  benefited  by  keepinf^  it  in  timber? 

Mr.  Knaffen.  Wheiv  the  soil  is  guud  there  m  no  que&tiou  about 
that 
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Mr.  Gainbs.  I  speak  from  the  West  Virginia  standpoint,  and  we 
are  rather  more  interested  in  getting  people  there  than  in  keeping  a 

woody  country, 

Mr.  Knappex.  Yes.  What  I  said  should  not  be  construed  as  nny 
sort  of  criticism  of  the  lumbermen  for  ranoving  that  timber.  Iliat 
was  the  l^uthest  from  my  thought.  I  was  simply  illustrating  how 


Mr.  Gainib.  Yes;  but  your  conclusion  was  that  the  otmdition  of 
the  country  when  the  lumbw  was  removed  was  worse  than  it  was 


Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true  of  a  large  part  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  and  it  wilt  only  be  profitably  used  in  a  Icmg  time 
to  come,  when  the  country  is  properly  reforested. 

Mr.  Gainks.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest,  have  you,  by  which  the 
timber  could  be  taken  off  a  portion  and  not  off  another  portion! 
That  is,  the  conditions  which  induce  the  cutting  of  the  tunber  from 
an  acre  of  land  will  induce  the  cutting  of  it  fr<m  the  adjacent  acre? 
Do  you  propose  to  lodge  some  power  somewhere  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  what  acre  dull  be  cut  and  what  shall  not! 
You  do  not  go  that  far! 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  do  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say,  also,  that  it  was  con- 
ceded that  the  cutting  off  of  the  timber  produced  floods  and  droughts! 
Mr.  Knappen,  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  conceded?   It  is  cUimed,  I  know. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  thought  it  was  conceded — so  much  so  that  I 
skipped  the  part  of  my  paper  dealing  with  that  in  order  to  save 
time.   I  did  not  present  uose  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  heard  that  the  greatest  flood  in  the  Ohio  River 
was  in  the  vear  1837. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1832. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  there  was  a  large  one  in  1847,  and  another  one 
in  1884,  larger  than  we  have  had  since.  I  do  not  think  that  is  cmi- 
ceded.  I  know  it  is  claimed  that  it  caused  that. 

Mr.  Dalzeu.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Gaines,  that  a  diort  time  ago  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Major  Sibert,  who  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  engineers  in  Panama.  Now,  he  denies  that  theory 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  own  observation  would  deny  it,  but  that  would 
not  be  enough  to  generalize  upon. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Most  of  the  supposed  authorities  that  I  consulted  on 
the  matter  seemed  to  be  agreed,  and  theref(»«  I  used  the  word 
"  conceded." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Knappen,  if  Canada  should  place  upon  any  lum- 
ber products  from  which  we  removed  the  duty  an  export  duty  equal 
to  wnat  we  would  take  off,  from  the  amount  by  which  we  ^ould  re- 
duce the  traiff  on  lumber  products,  no  change  in  the  conditions  would 
result  except  that  the  monev  we  now  collect  as  tariff  would  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  treasury  of  the  Canadian  government.  Would  not 
that  be  true! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Hill.  Vou  understand  that  the  export  duty  that  is  put  on  by 
Canada  is  now  added  supplementary  to  the  duty  on  lumber  now  com- 
ing iuto  this  country,  the  United  States! 
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Mr.  Kkapfbk.  Tes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  Canadian  goremmeiit  does  impoee  an  export 

duty  on  logs  now,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Knafpen.  The  Canadian  government  does  not. 

Mr.  FoBDNXT.  Well,  what  power  on  earth  does!  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  an  emluirgo,  that  the  crown  land  department  compels  now 
the  mannfacturingin  Canada  of  timber  cut  from  crown  lands? 

Mr.  Kk AFFEK.  That  does  not  exactly  describe  it.  Take  the  timber 
in  Ontario.  It  is  ownedj  not  by  the  government  of  Canada  but  by 
the  government  of  Ontario,  by  that  province,  and  that  province  doefl 
impose  an  embargo  on  timber  cut  from  land  owned  by  the  province, 
but  not  from  land  owned  bv  you  or  me  or  anybody  else.  If  you 
owned  lands  in  Ontario  that  bad  timber  on  them  yon  oould  freely  cut 
those  logs  and  brine  them  into  this  country. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I^w  much  of  lands  are  there  in  Canada  owned  by 
individuals  outside  of  their  crown  department!  There  is  not  any- 
thing more,  is  there,  except  Indian  lands? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount,  not  a  large  pro- 
portion^  of  the  whole  lands  that  now  have  standing  timber  that  are 
owned  in  fee.  Certain  amounts  of  timber  land  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  settlers.  There  have  been  some  special  concessions  that 
departed  from  the  usual  Canadian  pr»!tice  which  have  resulted  in 
the  fee  of  lands  passing  to  individuals. 

Mr.  FosDNST.  There  is  no  timber  now  in  Ontario  that  comes  to  the 
United  States  in  logs  ? 

Mr.  Enapfbk.  I  think  there  are  some  logs  that  come  from  Ontario 
now. 

Mr.  FoRDNxy.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  small  amount. 

^Mr.  Knapfen.  Pulp  wood  comes  in.  It  is  timber  and  subject  to  that 
embargo. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  only  prohibition  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  it  not,  and  that  rdates  to  all  sorts  of  logs,  pulp  wood,  and  others, 
and  it  is  an  actual  prohibition  of  exports  from  government  land? 

Mr.  Knafpen.  I  understand  it  is  so  as  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  province  of  Quebec,  instead  of  imposing  an  embargo,  is,  to  my 
recollection,  imposing  a  discriminating  tax.  That  is,  if  you  cut  tim- 
ber from  crown  or  government  lands  you  will  be  taxed  so  much  if  it 
is  consumed  in  Canada,  and  taxed  a  little  more  if  exported. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  sort  of  stumpage  tax,  is  it  not? 

"Mr.  I^AFPBN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaxrkan.  Kow,  one  word  as  to  the  theory  of  my  friend  [Mr. 
Boutell]  as  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  [Laughter.]  If  the  ultimate 
consumer  buys  an  orange  or  a  box  of  matches  on  that  nrice  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  would  have  to  be  very  large  in  order  to  anect  the  price  of 
the  orange  or  the  box  of  matches? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  the  question  of  selling  boards  or  sawed 
timber,  where  it  is  sold  by  the  Uiousand  and  where  the  duty  is  $2  a 
thousand,  that  presents  an  alt<^ther  different  proposition  as  to 
whether  the  idtimate  consumer  would  get  any  benefit  from  it,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  I  think  it  doea 
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The  Chaikhan.  If  there  was  competition  and  a  reduction  of  du^, 
likely  some  of  it  would  come  to  the  ultimate  consumer  f 
Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Know  whether  this  Georgia  pine  is  cut 
now  in  the  State  of  Alabama!  All  southern  pine^  I  believe,  is  called 
Georgia  pine.   Do  you  know  whether  any  of  mis  is  cut  in  Alabama! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  there  is. 

The  CitAiRHAN.  There  is  a  supply  down  there! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  hence  a  duty  which  reported  a  revenue  of  $2 
a  thousand  would  incidentally  help  the  lumbermen,  perhaps,  in 

Alabama! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Alabama  lum- 
berman would  not  share  in  the  same  benefit  that  the  other  lumber- 
men would  claim. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  levied  simply  for  the  purpose  of  a 
tax.  but  incidentally  it  might  help!  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiRUAN.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood,  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question :  When 
you  come  down  to  the  question  of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer, 
the  seller  of  any  article  is  going  to  get  all  out  of  it  he  can.  It  is  a 
question  of  c(»npetition,  in  the  end,  as  to  wluit  ^e  ultimate  consumer 
will  pav  for  any  article  he  buys! 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  right 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  more  you  broaden  competiti<m  the  more 
chance  the  ultimate  <K>nsumer  has  of  buying  a  cheap  product! 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.  I  should  lay  more  stress  on  ^at  broadening 
of  the  market  than  on  the  mere  $2. 

Mr.  UoiiTELL.  Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  has  called  up  the  name  of 
my  friend,  the  Ultimate  Consumer — I  am  glad  he  is  taking  interest 
in  it — I  have  here  a  memorandum  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
lumber  duty,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  most  beneficent — that  is, 
the  rej)eal  of  the  hardwood  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
There  is  a  case,  is  it  not,  where  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands, 
and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  furniture  would  be  apt  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  benefit  from  a  reductim? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yon  think  wood  imported  into  this  country  and 
manufactured  into  furniture  would  go  through  fewer  hands? 

Mr.  BouTELD.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  would  go  through  fewer  han^ 
than  would  the  vast  amount  of  lumber  that  is  used  for  packing  manu- 
factured products  like  cotton  goods  and  starch  and  canned  gooda 
In  other  words,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  the  repeal  of  the 
lumber  duty  would  be  more  largely  felt  and  could  be  m<st  laigely 
felt  through  competition  in  the  price  of  furniture! 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  position,  Mr.  Boutell,  that  with  free  1<^ 
for  furniture  there  would  be  probably  a  considerable  ultimate  reduc- 
tion of  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  I  was  not  referring  to  free  furniture,  but  to  free 
lumber  that  ^oes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  furniture.  The  fac- 
tories of  furniture  in  North  Carolina  are  now  second  in  tlie  country, 
and  the  factory  at  Grand  Rapids  is  first. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Assuming  that  it  would  go^  tlirou^  fewer  hands 
in  the  case  of  furniture,  I  siould  say  yoa  are  n^tiJL 
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Mr.  FoHDNET.  Now,  Mr,  Knappen,  with  reference  to  the  packase, 
the  chairman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  man  who  purchased  flip 
article  in  a  package  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duty* 
and  he  showed  that  it  would  be  so  small  that  he  would  receive  no 
benefit;  but  he  showed,  on  the  other  hand^  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chased the  lumber  would  be  benefited.  It  is  my  understanding  and 
knowledge,  sained  since  I  have  been  en^ged  in  the  business,  that  60 
per  cent  of  me  lumber  imported  into  this  country  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  packages,  and  in  that  case  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
people  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wood  used 
for  furniture,  whereas  60  per  cent  would  get  no  benefit.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  I  conceded  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chases lumber  in  the  form  of  a  box  would  ^et  no  benefit.  Of  course 
we  can  not  tell  whether  he  even  pays  anything  for  that  box,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  tJhe  whole  article  goes  to  the  box. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  he  bought  a  yard  oi  calico  or  cotton  goods  he 
would  not  get  very  much  benefit  out  of  the  reduction  in  lumber  in  the 
box  that  brought  it  to  market  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabx.  If  a  man  builds  a  five,  or  six,  or  eight  room  house  he 
would  get  some  considerable  advantage,  would  he  not! 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  if  laths  were  selling  for  $2.25  a  thousand  in  1901, 
and  were  selling  for  $6  a  thousand  in  1907,  and  other  lumber  prices 
have  advanced  that  much — I  am  talking  about  the  retail  trade — then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  extraordinary  profit  that  might  be  divided  up 
so  that  the  consumer  would  get  part  oi  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  province  in  Canada  where  they  make 

crown  lands  a  matter  of  bidding  at  auction  

Mr.  GiJiRK.  Now,  is  it  not  a  met,  that  they  are- 


The  Chaikhan.  Gentlemen,  I  wouhl  susgcrit  the  advisability  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  committee  of  refraining  from  engajfj^ing  in 
debates  with  each  other  while  so  many  witnesses  are  here  waiting  to 
be  heard.  What  we  want  most  is  information  from  the  witnesses,  and 
then  we  can  engage  in  discussions  afterwards. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  hearings  amount  to  anything,  when  we  strike 
a  schedule  like  this  lumber  schedule  we  ought  to  have  it  out,  even  if 
it  takes  until  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  the  questions  asked,  but  if  you 
want  to  be  here  until  after  the  4th  of  December  and  still  be  asking 
questions,  ^  ahead.  We  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  come  again.  I 
was  not  objecting  to  asking  questions,  but  simply  to  this  joint  debate 
between  members  of  the  committee.  We  will  nave  plenty  of  time  for 
that  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  consume  time.  I 
know  the  anxiety  of  other  gentlemen  here  who  are  anxious  to  be 
heard,  and  I  am  ready  to  stay  here  until  next  year  to  get  the  facts, 
"niat  gentleman  stated  that  laths  were  selling  at  $2.25  a  thousand  in 
1901,  and  at  $6  in  1907,  and  if  true  it  is  a  fact  of  importance  to  be 
brought  out 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  stated  that  because  I  bought  them  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  province  in  Canada,  Mr.  Knappni,  where 
the  crown  lands  are  not  sold  at  auction — the  right  to  cut  timber  on 
them! 

Mr.  Knappen.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  where  American  citizens  are  debarred  from  por- 
chasins  those  rights? 
Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  Ajnerican  citizen  can  go  in  and  bid  on  a  parity 
with  the  Canadian? 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grigus.  Does  Canadian  lumber  compete  with  the  lumber  of 
the  South?   Is  there  any  real  competition? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  real  direct  competition. 
Of  course  the  argument  of  the  interested  lumbermen  would  be  that 
with  the  introduction  of  Canadian  lumber  the  white  pine  lumbermen 
might  have  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  now,  and  therefore  cover  a  larger 
area,  and  in  that  way  get  farther  South  and  in  competition  with  the 
yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Gkiggs.  Could  the  Canadian  lumbermen  comp«te  with  the 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Missiisippi  lumbermen  with  the  tariff 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  practically  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Bodtell.  How  would  it  be  with  the  Mexican? 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  to  Mexican,  Mr.  Doutell,  my  understanding  as 
to  Mexico  is  that  while  there  are  some  considerable  forest  areas  there, 
it  is  not  yet  commercially  available,  and  therefore  can  be  practically 
dropped  out  of  this  discussion, 

Mr.  Clahk.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  shipping  yellow  pine  into 
Canada  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  shipping  it  from  our  Southern  States  into 

Canada? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  stated.  Mr.  Knappen,  that  the  United  States 
is  the  Icadinfr  export  nation  in  lumber.  What  proportion  of  our  ex- 
port goes  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  My  recollection  is  that  our  exports  to  Canada  in 
1907  were  between  nine  and  ten  million  dollars.  If  you  put  it  at 
$9,000,000,  that  would  be  about  15  per  cent 

Mr.  Cald£Rhe.\d.  From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  it  go! 

Mr.  Knappen.  A  very  considerable  part  of  it  went  from  the  South- 
ern States,  but  exactly  "what  percentage  I  can  not  say.  It  seems  that 
in  the  mftnufacture  of  agricultural  implements  this  southern  wood  ia 
much  preferred. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Hard  pine,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  and  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  Canada  told  me  that  practically  all  the  timW 
they  used  in  their  industry  was  brought  from  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  when  they  wanted  good  lumber  they 
sent  down  there?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  southern  pride  to  put 
that  interpretation  on  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  portion  of  the  United  States  would  be  first 
denuded  of  timber,  according  to  the  present  trend?  r"^.-.,^!^ 
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Mr.  Knapfen.  I  should  say  that  the  States  that  will  first  be  de- 
nuded of  timber  are  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Th^  are 
in  the  greatest  danger  now.  That  does  not  take  in  account  the  States 
that  have  been  practically  denuded  in  the  past,  but  existing  lumber 
rmons,  I  should  sav. 

The  Ghaiucak.  Are  there  any  further  questions  t  If  not,  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Knappen. 

Mr.  Knappek.  We  want  to  file  a  brief  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so  at  any  time  until  the  4th  of  De- 
cember; now,  if  you  are  ready. 


STATEKEHT  HADE  BT  ABTHUX  BOOEBS,  07  MINnEAPOLIS, 
mn.,  PAVOBDTO  BEKOVAL  0?  DVTT  FBOK  LUKBEB. 

Fridat,  November  £0, 1908. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  retail  dealer  as 
well  as  a  manufacturer  in  Canada.  My  retail  interests  are  this  side 
of  the  line.  I  also  have  some  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
As  a  retail  dealer  I  am  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lum- 
ber on  the  theory  of  the  broadening  of  the  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  live  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  Minneapolis.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  on  the  theory  that  the  broadening  of 
the  markets  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  lumber  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  reducing  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer 
it  is  not  on  the  theory  entirely  that  the  consumer  would  be  the  only 
person  benefited,  but  by  reducing  the  price  to  him  it  would  enlarge 
our  business  to  that  extent 

A  question  was  asked  of  the  gentleman  before  me  with  referoQce 
to  selling  lumber  from  the  United  States  in  Canada.  The  company 
I  represent  has  lumber  yards  in  Canada.  During  this  year  we  nave 
pinrhased  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  it  into  Canada,  because  we  could  buy  that  lumber  in  the 
United  States  for  a  less  price  per  thousand  feet  than  we  could  afford 
to  deliver  it  from  our  own  mill  in  British  Columbia,  because  the  cost 
of  production  in  British  Columbia  is  higher  than  in  tJie  United 
States.  We  believe  that  if  the  American  lumberman  can  ship  his 
lumber  to  us  as  consumers,  we  as  producers  should  have  the  same 
privilege  of  competing  with  the  American  on  the  same  ground  as 
he  can  compete  with  us.  We  have  timber  in  the  United  States  and 
we  have  timber  in  Canada.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  timber  in  the 
United  States  would  be  affected  in  prire  by  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
but  it  would  enlarge  our  market  m  Canada  without  question.  It 
would  have  this  effect:  As  time  goes  on  and  lumber  advances  rapidly 
in  price  the  competition  of  Canadian  mills  would  enable  the  dis- 
tributer to  maintain  a  more  uniform  and  stable  price,  thereby  bene- 
fiting the  consumer.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  price  of  lunilier  in 
the  United  States  would  be  very  materially  reduced,  on  the  average. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  rapid 
advances,  because  of  the  fact  that  with  the  competitive  markets  of 
the  whole  North  American  continent  nortli  of  the  Mexicpn  line  prac- 
t^ally  opened  up  it  would  give  a  buyer  a  larger  i|>^jj^^l(3^^^^r 
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opportunity  for  competitive  buying,  and  thus  maintain  a  lower  K\'er- 
age  price. 

The  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  anticipate  a  question  that  will 
probably  be  askeil,  in  our  ca.se  is  the  farmer.  We  sell  to  the  farmer 
Our  price  of  lumber  is  bused  absolutely  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to 
us.  If  we  can  buy  Hr  IuuiImt  from  the  coast  country  and  pine  lumber 
from  the  S|H)kane  district,  at  a  certain  pri(*e  per  thounand,  the  average 
of  our  retail  price  is  bas«>d  on  the  avera^  of  our  cost  of  lumber  from 
the  nianufactuivr  of  th^)^e  districts.  We  believe  that  if  the  duty  was 
taken  from  luml>er  there  wouhl  !«  a  lower  average  price — not  neces- 
sarily a  lower  price  continuously,  but  a  lower  average  price — of  stich 
a  nature  that  we  (xiuld  have  our  price  lmse<l  on  a  lower  average,  and 
coiise(|uentlv  sell  at  a  more  uniform  basis  year  after  year;  therefore 
at  a  naturally  lower  pritre. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  I  will  he  asked,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 
asked,  Is  the  price  of  lumlwr  too  high?  From  the  retailers'  stand- 
point, the  lower  we  can  sell  our  product  the  better  we  like  it;  not 
because  we  do  not  want  to  make  a  profit ;  we  do ;  but  we  want  the  man 
who  sells  to  us  to  make  a  profit.  If  we  can  run  a  lumber  yard  at  a 
$100,000  investment,  becaiise  the  hmtlwr  costs  $2  a  thousand  less,  we 
would  rather  do  that.  We  can  make  more  money.  The  percentage 
of  proBt  is  the  true  basis  that  we  have  in  mind  all  the  time. 

The  question  of  cost  of  manufacture,  I  presume,  other  gentlonen 
will  enlarge  upon,  and  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  !  understand  when  the  manufacturer  advanoea  his 
price,  you  follow  it,  but  not  rapidly? 

Mr.KooERs.  We  can  not  do  it ;  we  do  not  follow  him  rapidly. 

The  CiiAiRKAN.  And  when  he  lowers  his  price,  you  follow  him  in 
that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Ym,  sir;  but  not  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  of  your  rivals  happens  to  get  out  of  high- 

f triced  lumber  and  buys  a  new  invoice  in  the  meantime  and  puto  the 
umber  down,  you  follow  more  rapidly? 

Mr.  RoGEHs.  We  have  had  that  exiwrience  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  unfortunately  we  have  had  to  do  it.  We  had  a  large  amount  of 
high-priced  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  competition  of  lumber  dealers  in  Minneapdis 
forces  you  sometimes  to  put  down  the  price  before  you  are  ready  for 
it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  RooERS.  Yes;  but  we  are  not  dealers  in  Minneapolis.  Our  field 
is  with  the  farmers  west  of  Minneapolif;. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tendency  is  to  follow? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  but  it  does  not  follow  rapidly. 

Mr.  BouTEr.L.  You  think  the  competition  among  the  Canadian  cut- 
ters would  so  bring  down  the  initial  price  of  lummr  here  that  this  ^ 
a  thousand  could  oe  passed  on  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  that  the  $2  could,  but  I  should  say  that 
the  minute  the  Canadian  forces  the  price  down,  if  we  absorb  one  dd- 
lar  of  that,  the  other  dollar  would  ultimately  get  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  man  dealing  witii  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duty  would  benefit  the 
cousiuners  as  a  class,  in  two  ways:  First,  by  an  actual  reduction  to 
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the  individual  purchaser,  and,  second,  by  greater  uniformity  in 
prices? 

Mr.  RooERS.  I  think  the  last  would  be  a  ^eater  advantage  than 
the  reduction  would  be — the  uniformity  of  price. 

Mr,  BouTELL.  You  state  with  greater  confidence  that  there  would 
be  uniformity  of  price  than  that  there  would  be  a  lowering  of  price. 

Mr.  K0GEH8.  That  would  be  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  produced  the  enormous  advance  of  lumber 
in  the  last  eight  or  ten  year;*— that  is,  to  the  man  that  uses  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  presume  there  are  several  things,  but  I  presume  the 
principal  point  has  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  make 
some  money.  We  would  like  to  make  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  the  desire  to  make  more  money  than  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make. 

Mr.  BoOEBS.  That  is  a  question,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Has  the  price  of  stumpage  and  labor  advanced  dur- 
ing that  time? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Stumpage  has  advanced  quite  a  little,  but  it  has  not 
advanced  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  price  of  lumber  has  advanced. 
Mr.  FoHDNBY.  You  are  a  retailer,  are  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDi>rET.  Where  are  vour  yards  located? 

Mr.  S0GEB8.  In  North  Dafcota,  Minnof^ota,  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  FoBDNsr.  You  are  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  vou  supply  your  yards  from  Canada? 
Mr.  Rogers.  Our  American  yards? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  supply  your  American  retail  yards  from  the 
mills  in  British  territorv? 
Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  but  

Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  do  it  if  you  had  free  trade  on  lumber! 

Mr.  RooERfi.  We  would  if  the  price  of  our  mill  product  was 
lower,  or  as  low.  as  the  prices  of  those  who  enter  into  competition 
with  us  were;  otherwise,  not.  We  would  get  the  most  out  of  it  that 
we  could.  If,  in  comiM>titioi)  with  other  mills  in  Canada,  our  retail 
yards  could  buy  cheaper  from  our  conii>etitors  than  we  are  willing  to 
sell  for,  we'  would  buy  from  the  competitors. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  not  a  strong  sentiment  among  farmers 
in  the  entire  Northwest  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  entire  Northwe.st! " 

Mr.  Rogers.  ^Vell,  we  are  doing  business  in  \finnosota  and  North 
Dakota,  and  we  know  there  is  such  a  sentiment  there,  and  it  exists  to 
some  extent  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  F<nDNBY.  How  about  Wa^^ington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  producing  States,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
care  to  answer  the  question  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  But  that  is  practically  the  Northwest,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  map  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  But  he  said  the  "  entire  Northwest." 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  in  thase  prairie  States  where  they  are  con- 
snmers,  not  producers,  this  would  apply.  Pooalp 
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Mr.  Cruicpackxb.  I  suppose  you  include  Indiana  f 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  you  purchased  lumber  in  Canada  from  the 
Washington  manufacturer  did  you  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  for  the 
same  grade  of  lumber  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RooEES.  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  not  the  witness,  then,  that  Mr.  Knappen  re- 
ferred to  to  show  that  the  American  was  selling  cheaper  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  I  am,  Mr.  Knappen  did  not  understand  the  positicm. 
I  told  Mr.  Knappen  that  I  bougnt  lumber  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  American  lumberman  could  afford,  I  imagine,  to  sell  that 
lumber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  The  lumber  business  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  in  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  in  a  bad  condition,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  Rogers.  Probably  no  worse  than  the  lumber  business  anywhere 
else,  relatively,  excepting  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  pos.sibly  you  may  be  better  informed  than  I  am, 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  freight  rates  are  against  them-(»i  the  low  grades 

of  lumber,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Freight  rates  have  only  been  advanced  in  less  than 
sixty  days,  so  that  that  could  not  be  used  over  the  twelve  months. 

MX.  foRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Rogers,  in  favoring  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  lumber,  are  you  speaking  from  the  consumers'  standpoint 
in  the  United  States  or  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  of  the  Cana- 
dian or  British  Columbia  lumber,  or  both? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  Columbia  dealer,  of 
course,  would  like  to  have  it;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Every 
man  is  selfish,  and  we  are  probably  just  as  selfish  as  you  are  in 
Michigan,  or  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  lumber  is  c<Micemed.  As  mid- 
dlemen, we  would  like  to  see  it  off  in  the  United  States  because  we 
can  take  care  of  our  trade  to  a  better  advantage  by  having  a  larger 
market  to  draw  from. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  You  have  lumber  yards  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do^ou  sell  the  southern  pine  in  Caimdaf 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  one  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  oeen  in  the  lumber  business  twenty -seven  years. 
Mr.  Hill.  When  you  began  business  at  retail,  what  was  the  price 
of  tirst-class  uppers? 
Mr.  Rogers.  T  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  selling  them  at  now — for  the  selects,  first 
quality,  white-pine  lum1t>er? 

Mr,  Rogers.  Our  be-st  finishing  lumber,  probably  of  which  very 
little  is  sold,  is  about  $(10,  roughly. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  not  call  that  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"uppers? " 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  average  trade  that  we  handle  does  not  use  much 
high-grade  lumber. 
Mr.  Hill.  You  can  not  get  it? 
Mr.  Rogers.  Oh,  we  can  get  it. 
Mr.  Hill.  Where  from? 
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Mr.  BOGEKS.  We  can  buy  of  the  Gliquot  Lumber  Company.  Tliey 
have  a  repre^ntative  here. 

Mr.  Hnx.  An  American  product? 
Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  mean  in  Canada  I 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  Canada  we  would  buy  uppers  from  the  mountains 
in  the  form  ofsjpruce.  We  do  not  use  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  Woat  are  you  retailing  first-class  uppers  for  in  the 
American  yards? 

Mr.  Rogers.  About  $C0. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  selling  laths  for  at  retail! 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  it  is  about  $5. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  have  they  sold  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
that  you  have  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  low  as  $2. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  can  not  state  that. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  From  1893  to  1896,  wasn*t  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  produced  lath  for  less  than  90  cents,  and  sold 
them  at  90  ceatB  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  say  they  are  selling  at  $5. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  hare  sold  some  myself  for  less  than  $2.  Do  you  sell 
southern  pine,  North  Carolina  pine,  in  your  yards? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  excepting  in  Nebraska;  we  handle  a  little  in 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  ordinary  roofer,  North  Carolina 
roofer,  that  you  are  now  selling  in  Nebrasua,  the  next  grade  above 
mill  cut? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  remember,  but  if  I  have  the  data  I  will  get  it 
and  hand  it  in. 
Mr.  Hill.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on 
the  detail  of  prices. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  I  think  you  are  undoubtedly  the  best  witness  that 
we  will  have  to  explain  t^ie  dilemma  in  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Clark, 
fell  as  an  ultimate  consumer  in  1908.  Did  his  experience  in  paying 
$6  a  thousand  for  laths  in  1908,  as  against  $3.25  in  1001,  repre.sent  tlie 
normal  trend  in  the  lumber  businesR,  or  was  that  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion in  the  retail  trade  at  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  not  due  to  the  retail  trade.  You  had  a  price 
the  retailer  had  to  pay  the  producers  for  the  laths. 


had  raised  the  price? 

Mr.  Rogers.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  combination  amongst  the 
manufacturers  anywhere.  I  believe  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  the  product. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  was  purely  a  normal  increase,  unaffected  by  any 
monopoly  regulations? 

Mr.  liooERS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  lumber 
business;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  Canadian  lumber. 
Tou  are  familiar  with  the  stumpaee  laws  of  the  provinces? 
Mr.  BooEBS.  Yes;  the  sections  wnere  we  are  located. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  purpose  did  the  province  place  a  stump- 
age  tax  on  export  logs? 

Air.  R<h;er8.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  exactly  the  case.  The 
Canadian  government— that  is,  the  British  Columbia  government- 
placed  an  emburgo  on  the  exportation  of  logs  from  their  own  limits, 
what  they  call  the  provincial  limits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Do  you  call  it  an 
embargo  or  taxV 

Mr.  lioGERS.  There  was  no  tax,  it  is  simply  a  prohibition^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  An  absolute  prohibition? 

Mr.  RooERS.  An  absolute  prohibition, 

Mr.  UNDERWfM)D.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  their 
forests  at  home? 

Mr.  RooERS.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  government  does 
things  for;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  wasn't  it  so  stated  that  it  was  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  RooERS.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Awiat  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  they  did  put  an 
embargo  or  tax,  whichever  it  is.  on  their  stumpage  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  their  forests  at  home,  if  we  took  on  the  entire  tax  on 
luml>er,  woiiUl  they  not  also  put  a  tax  or  embargo  on  it,  to  still  con- 
serve their  unsawed  lumber  and  forests? 

Mr.  RiioERs.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  figures 
at  the  present  time  on  the  question  of  conservation  very  strongly.  If 
they  did  put  an  export  duty,  then  I  believe  it  woula  be  up  to  this 
Government  to  reinstate  its  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  \dtat  I  am  getting  at.  Then  you  think 
it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  absolutely  repeal  the  tax  on  lumber 
unless  we  did  it  in  a  qualified  way,  ana  left  it  to  the  executive  de- 
partment to  regulate? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  probably  that  would  be  the  method. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  maximum  and  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  don't  know  tiiat  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  this  Government  to 
insist  that  the  lumber  from  Canada  should  come  in  firee  if  we  ramove 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood,  In  other  words^  it  would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  for 

us  to  remove  a  tax  that  is  now  coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
allow  the  Canadian  government,  or  its  provinces,  to  put  the  same  tax 
on  timber  to  conserve  theirs? 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  the  tax  that  comes  into  the  Federal  Government 
is  very  small  from  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Unuerwood.  At  what  point,  as  a  lumber  dealer,  do  you  think 
the  tax  should  be  placed  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revmue  to 
this  Government?   It  is  $2  now  on  sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  more  than  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  certain  kinds  of  sawed  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  other  kinds  of  lumber  are  the 
kinds  that  cut  the  most  figure.  The  consuming  trade  does  not  use 
much  rough  lumber.  The  tax  runs  up  to  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point  do  you  think  a  reduction  of  tiie 
tax  on  sawed  lumber  and  finished  lumber  would  produce  more  rev- 
enue for  the  Government  than  the  present  tari^|„^g(j  ^,GoOQ[e 
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Mr.  Sogers.  I  believe  that  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  sa^  50  cents, 
that  we,  as  a  sample,  would  ship  more  lumber  into  the  United  States 
than  we  do  at  $3.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  produce  more  revenuet  That  would 
cot  down  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  one-sixth. 
.  Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

"Mi.  UxiffiBwooD.  From  a  revenue  standpoint  tlicn,  yoa  are  unable 
to  tellY 

Mr,  Rogers.  You  can  not  tell  that.  If  the  price  in  the  United 
States  was  as  low  as  it  has  lieen  in  1908,  the  removal  of  $1.50  duty 
would  not  bring  in  much  himber.  If  the  lumber  prices  were  as 
high  as  1907,  the  removal  of  $1,  $1.50,  or  $2  would  bring  in  a  great 
deal  of  Inmber  possibly.  I  imsgine  the  lumber  manufacturer  sell- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  line  would  use  just  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
business  methods  that  he  always  has.  If  he  found  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  price  to  meet  competition  he  would  reduce  it  what  was 
neoessaiT,  ana  if  it  was  not  necessary  he  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  FoMONET.  That  is  true  if  the  conditions  should  be  the  reverse. 
If  the  price  of  lumber  is  higher  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it 
anywhere,  then  it  would  find  another  market,  but  when  the  price  is 
exceedingly  low,  then  is  when  the  Canadian  lumbermen  will  dump 
his  low-grade  lumber  on  the  American  market 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case,  and  this  last  year  is 
a  sample.  There  has  been  practically  no  Canadian  himber  coming 
into  this  country,  at  least  not  in  any  such  volume  as  last  year. 

Sfr.  FoRDKET.-  IsnY  it  true  that  after  having  hsd  the  good  prices 
that  they  were  hanging  on  to  wait  for  Taft'a  uection,  beHeving  tliat 
they  would  have  better  prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  otner  side  of  the  line,  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  FomiNET.  Everywhere. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  wish  it  was  so  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Well,  when  prices  are  good  on  this  side  they  are 
good  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  used  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  I  found 
it  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  have,  too. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Isn't  it  true  that  quite  likely  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment put  an  embargo  upon  logs  in  order  to  Iwncfit  their  own  manu- 
facturers and  labor,  by  compiling  that  lumber  to  be  manufactured 
at  home? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  presume  that  was  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  Puget  Sound  mills  can  increase  their  exports  to  foreign  markets 
in  t^e  proportion  that  has  been  shown,  as  against  the  increase  in  Can- 
ada, does  it  look  as  though  the  Canadian  government  needs  to  do  very 
much  to  protect  the  labor  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  But  does  it  not  look,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answering 
your  question,  that  they  have  no  market  for  their  low  grades,  and  do 
not  increase  their  foreign  trade  on  high  grades  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  What  do  they  do  with  their  low  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  low  grades  go  on  the  prairies;  otherwise,  I  imag- 
ine th^  do,  as  X  suggest^  a  while  ago,  leave  the  tops  in  the  wowls. 
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Mr.  FoRDi.ET.  Or  otherwise  it  would  come  to  the  United  Stttes. 
would  it  not ;  a  very  large  amount  of  it? 

Mr.  B0GP.RS.  It  would  providing  the  American  manufacturer  did 
not  meet  the  competitive  conditions  and  put  his  price  where  their 
prices  were. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  manufactured  lumlwr  in  Canada  when  white  pine 
was  on  the  free  list,  and  we  dumped  the  mill  cuts  into  the  Umted 
States  market. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  understand  that  the  bulk  of  the  low-grade  product 
of  the  Canadian  mills  comes  to  the  United  States  even  now. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sa^  that  the  cost  of  prodao- 
tion  was  greater  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  qualify  that  because  I  do  not  know 
all  of  Canada.  I  do  know  certain  sections  where  we  are  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  do  you  manufacture  in  Canada! 
Mr.  KoGERS.  In  the  mountain  district,  in  the  country  like  that  north 
of  Spokane. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  about  the  prices  farther  east? 

Mr.  RoGEiis.  No;  I  do  not,  excepting  what  I  have  been  told  by 
others.  If  you  will  permit  this  sort  of  a  statement  I  will  say  that  1 
have  in  process  of  compilation  some  figures  from  a  party  manufac- 
turing both  sides  of  the  line  for  some  distance  in  tlie  eastern  portions 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  compilation  will  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee with  a  brief.  That  will  give  the  figures  in  writing,  and  I  can 
put  that  in  at  any  time  it  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  own  statement  you  will  file  also? 

Mr.  Rooers.  Yes.  We  have  stumpage  both  sides  of  the  line,  and 
our  stumpage  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  better  than  it  is  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  this  embargo;  how  is  the  embargo  made  ef- 
fective ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  British  Columbia  government  simply  says  that 
you  can  not  take  the  lo^  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  done  by  executive  order? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  they  call  that  an  order  in  council — that  is,  the 
premier  and  his  cabinet  can  do  it  if  tliey  wish. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  one  of  the  stipulations  of  sale? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  But  b^  executive  order  or  order  in  council? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  Tlint  is  not  a  Dominion  affair,  but  it  is 
purely  provincial.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  can  pass  any  tariff 
legislation  that  it  likes  to  control  provincial  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  price  between  lum- 
ber now  and  ten  years  ago,  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  price  is  about  $10. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Ten  dollars  difference? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.   I  can  not  tell  you  that  positively.  I  should  say 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  to  ten  dollars? 
Mr,  Gaines.  On  what  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  avernee  of  sales.  You  can  not  designate  any 
one  grade.  A  menil)er  of  the  committee  might  say :  "  Your  No.  4 
boards  sell  at  less;"  and  they  undoubtedly  do.  But  you  have  got 
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to  fake  the  entire  product  of  the  log.  Ten  years  ago  the  manufac- 
turing in  Minneapolis  

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Make  it  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  manufactured  twelve  years  ago.  We  did  not  save 
any  box  lumber  at  all  outside  of  No.  4  boards,  because  we  could  not 
sell  them.  The  price  of  No.  4  board^  and  their  scarcity,  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  we  finally  began  saving  what  we  called  tliree-man 
boards;  and  after  that  thoseroards  advanced  so  rapidly  and  became 
so  good,  as  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  that 
we  took  to  manufacturing  box  shocks,  sorting  out  anything  3  inches 
wide  and  12  inches  lon^.  Now,  then,  if  the  low-grade  boar^  of  Can- 
cda  had  cut  such  a  terrible  figure,  you  would,  as  a  manufacturer,  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  save  the  3  to  12  inch  boards. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  did  you  do  with  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Sold  them,  as  far  as  we  could. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  price  was  low,  you  say 
that  you  did  not  save  them? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Burned  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Under  a  low  price  would  not  that  be  the  tendency 
again  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  because  the  price  of  boards 
has  advanced  more  than  the  duty? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Advanced  more  than  the  duty  f 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  make  an  e.xplanation  there.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  first-class  lumberman  to-duy  would  go  into  a  bundi 
of  timber  and  leave  the  tops  because  it  possessed,  in  a  Targe  part,  low- 
grade  boards. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  do  it  now  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes:  the  Pacific  coast  up  to  two  years  ago  took  2  hy 
4  by  8  and  burned  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  never  could  understand  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  can  tell  you  why;  because  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  do  anything  else  with  them. 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that 
Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  in  the  business,  out  there  and  I  know. 
Mr.  Rogers.  So  am  L 

Mr.  Griggs.  Lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago? 
Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  lower. 

Mr,  Griggs.  How  do  they  use  those  boards  now  t 

Mr.  Rogers.  Those  boards  never  had  any  trouble  to  find  a  market, 
excepting  from  1892  to  1807,  when  we  could  not  sell  anything. 

Mt.  Boutell.  If  the  difi'erence  Iwtween  lumber  now  and  ten  years 
ago  is  $10  a  thousand,  and  it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  then  at  its  maximum  it  must  have  been  much  more? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Two  years  ago  was  not  its  maximum.  Last  year  was 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  What  was  the  difference  in  price  of  lumber  last  year 
from  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Pardon  me,  but  will  you  qualifv  that  question  by 
askine  whether  it  was  for  the  manufacturers'  or  the  consumers'  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Ifc  is  immaterial  to  me  as  long  as  the  witness  specifies 
which  he  is  giving.  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answec-to  a  question 
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by  Mr.  Griggs,  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  board  lumber 
at  the  present  time  and  the  price  ten  years  ago  was  $10  a  thousand! 

Mr.  RooEM.  I  am  not  taking  the  maximum  price.  That  is  a  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Grigos.  I  asked  you  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  BooEBS.  That  is  what  I  understood.  I  took  the  maximum  and 
minimum  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  BoDTBLL.  The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Even 
with  the  ultimate  consumer  getting  the  full  benent  of  a  $2  reduction, 
we  would  still  be  $8  ahead  on  aocount  of  something  besides  the  taritf 
over  what  we  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  guess  I  am  rather  dense,  but  I  do  not  quite  follon- 
you. 

Mr.  BomcLL.  I  give  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustration: 
If  lumber  to-day  is  selling  for  $10  a  thousand  more  than  it  was  ten 
Tears  s^,  and  we  repeal  the  duty  so  that  the  ultimate  consumer  geU 
Ihe  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  $2,  he  would  still  then  be  up  to 
$8  a  thousand  more  than  he  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Unquestionably.  That  is  simple  subtraction — two 
from  ten  is  eight. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  some  other  factors  besides 
the  tariff  had  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  price  of  lumber,  and  thai 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  not  going  to  get  back  to  where  he  wa^ 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Rogers.  He  never  will.  The  price  of  lumber  will  never  go 
down  to  where  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  price  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  $10 
higher  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  then  he  must  be  getting  ^0 
higher  than  it  was  then  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  price  of  lumber  on  the  coast  I  do  not  believe  is 
$10  higher.  But  the  coast  is  not  the  only  factor.  There  are  other 
localitieH  that  you  must  consider.  I  think  in  Minneapolis  it  is  more 
than  $10  higher. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  How  about  the  South? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  South,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordnev.  As  compared  with  the  whole  manufacturing  product 
of  lumber  in  the  United  States  to-day,  is  Minneapolis  only  a  small 

portion  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  does  not  cut  much  fi^re  any  more. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  average? 
Mr.  Rogers.  Not  any  more  than  taking  the  Pacific  coa^  as  an  aver- 
age of  the  whole  thing. 
Mr.  FoRDKEV.  A  very  large  quantity  is  cut  on  the  Paofic  coast. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Kot  as  much  as  in  some  other  districts. 
Mr.  Fordney.  Where,  for  instance? 
Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  South. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  difference  in  proportion,  Mr.  Rogers! 
Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  production? 

Mr,  Fordney.  Yes;  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South. 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  know  that  it  is  greater  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is.   Don't  you? 

Mr.  Fou>NET.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  i 
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Mr.  BooBBs.  I  am  not  positiTe.  I  would  not  be  positiTa  about  tiiat, 

because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  simply  judging  by  running  through 
my  mind  the  manufacturers  that  I  know  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Clakk.  Isn't  it  true  that  white-pine  lumber  is  so  high  that  it 
lias  driven  people  to  using  sycamore,  cottonwood,  and  other  soft 
woods  for  inside  finishings,  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were  consid- 
ered  absolutely  worthier? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Air.  Clark.  You  state  it  as  your  opinion  that  lumber  will  never 
be  as  cheap  again  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  That  grows  lai^ely  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  supj^ily  is  diminishing,  does  it  netf 

Mr.  RooERS.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  lumber  is  driving  people  to  use  concrete 
and  other  substances  in  place  of  white  pine  in  the  ouilding  of  dwell- 
ing houses? 

Mr.  BoQEBS.  That  is  our  experience;  get  less  lumber  business  each 
year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  lumber  trustj  or  is  there  not! 
Mr.  BoGRRB.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Ct.ark.  How  does  it  happen  that  these  men  who  manufacture 
keep  the  prices  up  to  a  certain  equilibrium  all  the  time?  Is  that 
accidental,  or  is  there  a  scientific  reason  for  it! 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  The  manufacturer  is  here  and  he  will  answier  that 
question  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  vou  do  not  want  to  answer,  all  right 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  buyers. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  is  greater,  under  high  prices  or  low  prices  of  lumber  I 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  stumpage  owners  this  side  of  that  line.  If  the 
price  was  high  we  would  like  to  produce  that  into  lumber  and  get  the 
profit.  If  our  policy  would  be  tliat  of  other  people,  I  should  say  the 
high  price  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  available  supply. 
Th».t  would  reduce  the  carrying  charge  on  a  product  when  the  price 
gets  above  a  certain  point.  Then  you  get  your  profit  if  you  sell,  and 
you  would  rather  manufacture  than  carry  that  investment  if  vou 
figure  that  the  profits  on  that  investment  would  be  much  greater  uian 
the  profits  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  condition  do  ^ou  think  would  stimulate  the  free 
owner,  high  prices  or  very  low  prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  When  lumber  gets  down,  or  when  any  other  com- 
modity gets  down  below  the  cost  or  near  the  cost  of  production,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  stop  production.  I  should  suppose  that  would 
apply  to  manuucturing  lumber  as  well  as  anything  ^se. 


F.  B.  LTirCH,  ST.  PAUL,  HIirN.,  THIHKS  THE  BEHOVAI  OF  IVUTT 
IBOK  ITWBEB  WOULB  FKOVE  OBEAT  BENEFIT. 

Friday,  Noremher  fSOy  1908. 
Mr.  Ltnch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  as  an  American  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  North- 
west, where  I  own  large  tracts  of  real  estate,  as  an  American  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Canada,  and  as  an  Ameri* 
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can  who  also  owns  timber  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  will  be  h^P^d  by  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  coming  into  this  country.  Whatever 
tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  homes  fw  our  dtubns  tends  to 
mnke  them  better  citizen?. 

I  do  not  think  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  reduce  the  price  of  lum- 
ber which  now  prevails  here.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  with  his 
higher  cost  of  production  can  not  sell  lumber  in  the  American  market 
to-day  any  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer  sells  it.  But 
if  the  price  of  the  product  should  again  go  up  to  the  point  at  which 
it  was  two  years  aeo  and  where  it  was  for  several  years  prior  to  that, 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  could  come  into  this  market  and  sell  his 
production  in  comoetition  with  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
greatly  to  the  bencnt  of  the  American  consumer.  It  is  possible  that 
at  the  prices  which  then  prevailed  he  could  undersell  the  American 
manufacturer. 

I  am  not  well  enough  posted  on  lumber  conditions  on  this  side  of 
the  line  to  give  much  information  concerning  the  cost  of  limiber  here. 
I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  oi  production,  the  cost  of 
stumpage,  Uie  cost  of  erecting  sawmills  and  of  operating  them,  and 
the  price  of  labor  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I  am  now  and  have 
been  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  two  of  the 
largest  mills  in  western  Canada,  namely,  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Barrows,  Saskatchewan,  in  tne  spruce  district,  and  of  the 
Elk  Lumber  Companyj  at  Femie,  British  Columbia,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  mountain  district  in  Britisli  Columbia.  Each  of  these  mills 
has  a  capacity  of  about  35,000,000  feet  per  annum.  Each  of  these 
mills,  with  their  planing  mills,  yards,  logging  equiptment,  and  other 
necessary  improvements,  cost  us  about  $400,000.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  our  standing  timber. 

I  have  been  told  by  men  who  own  similar  mills  on  this  side  that 
their  plants  and  equipment  here  cost  about  $250,000.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  tariff  charged  by  the  Canadian 
government  on  the  American  machinery  with  which  our  mills  are 
equipped,  the  hiirh  freight  rates  which  we  have  had  to  pay  on  this 
machmery,  the  liigh  cost  of  labor  which  prevails  there,  and  the  lack 
of  efficiency  of  the  Canadian  mechanic  as  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic. 

Our  logs  at  the  Bed  Deer  mill,  where  we  are  sawing  spruce  ez- 
clusivelv,  cost  us  at  the  mill  $7  per  thousand.  Our  stumpage  at 
this  mill,  together  with  the  royalties  paid  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, costs  us  about  $3  per  thousand.  At  the  Elk  mill,  where  we 
saw  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce,  our  lojjs  cost  us  $6  per  thousand.  Our 
stumpage  at  this  mill,  together  witli  the  royalties  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, costs  us  $1.50  per  thousand.  Our  cost  of  manufacturing, 
including  the  cost  of  surfacing,  piling,  loading,  selling,  insurance, 
interest,  and  taxes  at  each  point  is  about  the  same,  viz,  $5  per  thou- 
sand. 

We  employ  no  oriental  labor  in  anv  capacity  or  place.  Most  of 
our  employees  are  Americans.  All  of  our  highly  skilled  employees, 
including  our  manager  and  superintendents,  learned  their  trades  or 
business  on  this  side  of  the  line.  They  went  to  Canada  for  us  be- 
cause we  were  willing  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than  they  vf&ce 
receiving  here.   We  were  willing  to  pay  these  wages  because  these 
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men  were  more  efficient  workmen  than  we  could  get  on  the  other 
side  and  would  do  more  and  better  work  than  the  Canndian  workmen. 
They  were  cheaper  for  us  than  Canadian  workmen  at  lower  wages, 
but  were  no  more  efficient  than  the  thousands  of  American  workmen 
employed  on  this  side  in  American  mills,  and  who,  I  believe,  receive 
lower  wages  than  we  are  paying  these  men. 

Sir.  Lynch.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  average  wages 
paid  at  the  mills  of  the  Elk  River  Company,  at  Femie,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  of  the  Sed  Deer  Lumber  Company,  at  Barrows,  Saskatche- 
wan. Perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  have  me  read  this  table,  and  if 
not,  I  will  pass  that  and  continue  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  wages  by  the  day,  hour,  or  howf 

Mr.  Lynch.  By  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  number  of  hoars. 

Kr.  Lynch.  Based  upon  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  days  in  a  week? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Six  days  in  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  No  half  holida3rsf 

Mr.  Lywch.  No  half  holidays. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
American  mills,  have  you? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir.  I  will  file  this  statement. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  long  is  the  statement? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  page. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  read  it. 

Mr.  Lynch  (reads) : 

A.rerage  teaffCB  paid  at  the  milU  of  the  Elk  Lumber  Companv,  at  Femie,  BritUk 
Columbia,  and  of  the  Red  Drer  Lumber  Company,  at  Barrowt,  Sagfcatchewan, 
for  the  yean  1903  to  1907,  inclu»ive. 


Band  sawyers  

Gang  sawyers  

Tall  sawyers  

E^l^er  men  

Trimmer  men  

Setters   

Carriage  riders  

Heliwrs  on  triiuiuer  

Transfer  men  and  Inbni-ei-s  

Band  flier  

Bound  saw  and  gang  filer  

Mlllwrtgbts  

EnglMeer   

Fireman  

Blacksmith   

Machinists  

Boom  men  

Laborers   

Watchmen   

Grader   

Sorters  and  trnnsfer  men  

Lumber  pliers  

laborers  in  yard  and  londhiR  cars. 

Oilers  in  mill  and  pinning  mill  

Planing  mill : 


Perdsr. 

fT.SO 
4.  SO 


2.  SO 
8.  00 


to  8.00 
to  3.75 


8.25 
8.76 
3.00 
3.00 


2.00 


to  2.60 


8.  SO 
7.00 
4.  00 
4.00 
8.  00 
8.  75 
3.  75 
3.29 
2.  SO 
2.60 
2.  75 
2.26 


2.25 


15  to  2.  75 
2.20 
2.7S 


Machine  feeders 

Helpers  

Teamsters  

Garpaitera  


2.50 


to  3.50 
2.25 
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PUninfi  mill— Continaed.  VtrOaj. 

HeIiH»rH      $2.50 

Maiiaeer  «4.  0UO.0O 

Mill  foreninn__     "1,000.00 

Yard  foreaian      «1,500.00 

Bookkeiier   •1.200.00 

TiDiekeei>ers  and  clerkH  *  00. 00  to  SG.  00 


Diirlns  the  miiie  i>erlod  the  same  mills  bav?  pnid  wnites  to  their  men  in  tbe 
tvoods,  they  dwliig  all  of  tliuir  ovu  work  and  dolus  no  logglug  tbrough  con- 


tractors. . 

Par  day. 

LoflderB  ,   $2.80 

Smmiien    1.86 

Sawyera   2. 25 

Tenmsterii   2. 35 

Railrond  men  -   2.50 

Stnble  bom   2.  00 

Hook  men   2.  25 

BlflCkMuitll  —      3.  40 

nier  -  _  _  __  3.00 

CuiHp  tender   2.  25 

Railroad  laborers   2. 06 

Cook      a.  40 

Cookees   2. 25 

Blver  men   8. 00 

Clerks   -    _    3.00 

ForemaD   4. 35 

Teams  without  drivers   3.00 


The  8iii»erlntendent  receives  $1.ROO  to  $2,000  ix-r  annum. 

All  men  working  In  tbe  bush  are  paid  so  much  per  nioath  and  their  board. 
Tbe  flf^ures  given  above  for  their  dny  Inbor  Is  the  auiouut  which  they  would 
receive  per  day,  flKurInK  twenly-Kix  workliiR  days  to  the  month  and  adding  the 
cost  of  their  board,  averaged  in  nine  different  camps,  to  the  dailr  wage  paid  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoii  any  extra  copies  of  that  statement! 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  hare  none  with  me,  but  I  can  furnish  you  some. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindiv  let  me  have  the  statement,  I 
will  have  some  copies  mnde  for  use  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  do  those  wa<^os  compare  with  the  wages  paid 
nowl 

Mr.  Ltnch.  Those  are  the  same  wngea  that  we  are  paying  now. 
Those  are  the  figures  up  to  July  1,  lOOS. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  which  we  pay  are  much,  if  any, 
higher  than  those  paid  by  our  Canudian  competitors.  Our  scale 
may  be  higher  in  some  instances,  but  it  is  made  up  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  workmen  we  employ.  I  think  these  wages  are  higher 
than  those  paid  by  most  American  plants  and  are  only  equaled  by  a 
very  few  or  the  best  inland  empire  mills. 

In  the  matter  of  stumpage  and  its  cost  on  the  Canadian  side,  I 
would  say  that  it  varies  greatly,  as  it  does  on  this  side,  according  to 
its  nearness  to  market,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  log;ged,  the 
character  of  the  timber,  and  the  danger  of  fire.  All  of  the  timber  in 
Canada,  however,  carries  a  minimum  royalty  to  the  government  of 
50  cents  per  thousand,  board  measure  (this  is  equal  to  about  70  cents 
per  thousand,  log  scale),  and  from  that  up  to  $6  per  thousand  in 
royalty  in  some  of  the  eastern  provinces.  In  British  Columbia  the 
prevailing  royalties  are  50  and  60  cents  per  thousand.   To  these 
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royalties,  to  find  the  cost  of  stumpage,  must  be  added  the  bonus  which 
is  paid  to  the  Dominion  ^vemment  when  the  license  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber was  issued  by  the  government,  and  which  amounts,  according  to 
the  competition  which  prevailed  when  the  timber  was  sold  by  the 
govemment,  to  from  16  cents  to  $2  per  thousand.  This  bonus  is  paid 
to  the  e;ovemment  in  cash  when  the  timber  is  sold,  while  the  royalty 
is  paia  to  the  government  when  the  timber  is  sawed.  We  also  pav 
a  royalty  to  the  government  on  all  of  our  by-products,  including  latn 
and  shingles. 

The  item  of  taxes  varies  in  the  different  Provinces  and  on  different 
(Masses  of  timber,  but  runs  from  $5  per  square  mile,  which  is  the  lowest 
annual  rental  on  timber  in  the  {)rairie  Provinces,  to  $140  per  square 
mile  on  the  heavy  timber  in  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  This  tax  or  rental  is  paid  annually  and  is  an  addition  to 
the  local  or  business  taxes  which  may  be  paid.  Most  of  our  holdinjQ;s 
are  east  of  the  Cascades,  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict,  where  we  pay  a  tax  of  $115  per  square  mile  per  annum.  On 
the  amount  of  timber  which  we  hold  this  tax  amounts  to  about  6 
cents  per  thousand  per  annum.  This  is  treble  the  tax  paid  by  us 
on  our  holdings  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  fee  of  the  land  does  not 
go  with  this.  That  is  always  retained  by  the  Crown-American 
owners. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  expense  item  which  goes  to  make  up  the  ocst 
of  lumber  which  is  not  as  heavy  or  heavier  upon  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer  than  it  is  upon  the  American  manufacturer.  They  are  cer- 
tainly closer  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  than  the  Canadian 
mill  would  be.  This  would  imply  lower  freight  rates  and  better 
service  for  the  American  mills. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
American  manufacturer  will  have  little  fear  from  the  removal  of  the 
tariff,  unless  he  raise?  his  prices  much  above  the  present  level.  If 
his  cost  of  manufacture  advances,  the  cost  will  also  advance  to  his 
competitor.  If  the  pnce  of  the  log  on  the  stump  is  increased  much 
beyond  the  present  level,  the  owner  of  the  stumpage  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  Canadian  timber  owner,  unless  lie  should  also 
advance  the  price  of  his  stumpage.  Tliis,  I  do  not  believe  he  will  do. 
The  open  competition  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  would  not  be  an  evil  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  are  speaking  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer's 
standpoint,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNXT.  Your  interest  in  the  production  of  lumber  is  limited 
to  Canada? 
Mr.  Lynch.  Almost  entirely. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  ask  you  this 
question,  but  I  think  I  will  do  so:  What  is  your  politics,  Republican 
or  Democrat? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Cbuhpaoker.  In  relation  to  these  royalties  paid  or  re<^uired  in 
Canada,  that  is  upon  land  owned  by  the  Provinces  or  Dominion? 
Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cbuhpaoker.  If  a  private  individual  owns  timber  land,  or  n 
company,  they  can  ship  the  product  into  the  United  States,  or  out  of 
the  Dominion,  without  any  royalty  or  special  tax,  can  they  not?  i 
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Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  statement,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  there  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  timber  lands  of 
Canada  that  is  not  owned  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Cruhpackeb.  You  can  rent  it  from  the  Crown  dieaper  than 
you  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  Ltnch.  You  can  not  buy  it ;  you  can  not  buy  .Crown  timber. 

ilr.  Crumpackeb.  Those  royalties,  so  far  as  vour  experience  goes, 
are  veij  low  prices  for  the  timber,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  thought  they  were  when  I  went  over  there,  but  I  am 
not  so  stire  of  it  now. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  How  much  did  you  say  it  was? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  British  Columbia  from  uO  to  GO  cents  a  thousand. 
In  some  of  the  eastern  Provinces  I  understand  it  goes  up  as  high  u 
$G  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hiix.  Sold  at  auction  f 

Mr.  Lynch.  Sold  at  auction,  sealed  bids. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  timber  on  the  American  side  sells  at  50  to  60 
cents  at  public  auction? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Fordiiey.  we  were  offered  the  timber  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  sold  to  the  Weyerhseuser  people — I  do  not 
say  we  were  offered  it,  but  we  put  in  a  bid  for  it  and  the  WeyerhiBUser 
people  got  it — and  the  price  of  that  timber,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
estimates,  was  less  than  HO  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Lynch? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  In  what  States? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Were rhce user  timber  companies  purchased  in 
Washington  in  181)8  and  i8iM)? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  1901.  I  was  a  bidder  on  the  same 
tiinljer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  big  purchase  from  the  Northern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  was  in  1000  or  1901.  In  1899  we  bid  on  all  the  land 

which  the  Northern  Pacific  owned  in  Minnesota.  The  succeeding 
spring  they  sold  to  the  Weyerhccuser  people. 

Mr.  Foroney.  In  Decemlier  1809  I  applied  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  the  prices  on  land  in  Washington,  and  they  informed  me  that  the 
big  sale  had  been  made  to  the  Weyerhceuser  people. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Possibly.  It  was  not  publicly  announced,  Mr.  Ford- 
nev,  until  later, 

MT.  Underwood.  Mr.  Lynch,  you  are  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No;  in  the  land  business  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  know — and  I  am  glad  to  talk  to  a 
Democrat  who  is  in  the  lumber  business,  because  unfortunately  we 
do  not  have  many  Democrats  come  before  us,  but  usually  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  get  something  [laughter] — but  our  party  stands  for  a 
revenue  tariff,  and  I  want  to  ask  you — — 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Underwood,  are  you  asking  the  witness 
that?  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  do  stand  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  just  announced  it  to  you.  The  only  dlf- 
ference  between  us  is  that  on  the  stump  the  Republican  ^arty  say 
that  we  stand  for  free  trade,  and  when  we  come  into  committee,  and 
they  want  to  give  somebody  a  special  privilege,  they  y^A'LtQi^tMul 
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for  free  trade,  and  do  not  want  us  to  stand  for  a  revenue  tariff.  I 
want  to  aak  you  what  effect  this  proportion  you  have  made  would 
have  on  the  revenue  features? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  entirelyt 

Mr.  Undeswom).  Yes. 

Mr.  liTNCH.  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  which  is  now  paid  on  lumber  products. 

Mr.  Undhiwoch).  On  account  of  the  position  that  the  Canadian 
government  has  taken  on  the  stumpage  question,  do  you  think  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  put  »  tax,  or  embargo,  on  lumber,  so  that 
the  revenue  would  go  into  their  treasury,  and  we  would  merely  lose 
the  lumber,  without  getting  the  advantage  in  price? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  probable  that  they  would  do  that, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  might,  of  course.  If  that  should  be  done, 
the  Executive  of  the  United  btates  should  be  given  power  to  place  a 
retaliatory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  a  hi}\ 
that  just  provided  for  free  lumber  without  any  control  by  the  Execu- 
tive under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Do  you  mean  by  that  reciprocity — a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement? 

Mr.  Unixerwood.  Either  reciprocity  or  a  maximum  or  minimum 
tariff. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  that  probably  a  reciprocal  arrangement  would 

be  more  advantageous. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  would  be  the  safer  proposition? 
Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Unoerwood.  Now,  at  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  could 
be  levied  on  lumber  that  would  produce  tlw  greatest  revenue  to  the 
Govemmrat? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  think  possibly  at  a  dollar  a  thousand,  making 
it  a  specific  duty  and  not  making  a  hi^er  duty  on  surfaced  lumber 
than  there  is  on  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  think  that  a  revenue  tariff  would  be 
about  a  dollar  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  advocate  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  lumber  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not,  air. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  should  be  free  trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  are  not  the  sort  of  a  tariff  Democrat  that 
Mr.  Underwood  is,  and  now  we  do  not  know  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  judge  from  the  things  we  hear  here  that  the 
reference  in  the  Republican  platform  to  the  tariff  meant  tiiat  the 
tariff  will  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  our  bill  yet. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  platform,  and  am  listening  to 
these  hearings. 

What  reason  is  there  for  the  Canadian  government  devising  that 
double  price  upon  this  lumber,  so  much  a  square  mile  rental,  and  so 
much  royalty  on  a  thousand  feet  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  Canadian  government  never  passes  the  title  to 
its  lands.  When  it  passes  a  right  to  cut  the  timbe^.  ^tLll?@'@>C^i?-'^ 
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the  fee  to  the  land.  They  charge  in  lieu  of  their  taxes  a  r^tal  on 
that  landj  which  is  paid  annually,  and  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
bonus  which  you  have  to  pay  the  soTemment  when  you  acquire  the 
difference,  and  also  in  addition  to  m  royalty  which  you  have  to  pay 
when  you  saw  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  the  American  lumberman  gets  hold  of  Amer- 
ican lands,  he  gets  the  fee,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LvNCii.  He  gets  the  fee. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  the  soil  after  he  cuts  the  timber  off. 
Mr.  Lynch.  Yes;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  timl)er. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  timber  land  is  beins  skinned 
off  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  up  in  that  country — Michigan, 
I  suppose,  too — and  sells  after  the  timoer  is  taken  off  for  about  as 
much  as  the  gOTcmment  price  of  the  original  land  I 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Stout,  a  member  of  a  lumber  company  in  Wis- 
consin, told  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  he  had  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Wood  County,  Wis.,  that  they  had  logged  from — T 
think  he  said  three  times — and  the  land  was  now  worth  $26  per  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  he  give  for  it  originally! 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  is  the  reason  the  Canadian  government  does 

not  give  the  fee  to  this  land? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  of  the  government 

Mr.  CiJLRK.  "What  is  the  reason  for  the  policy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  not  furnished  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  government. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  these  pine  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States;  they  are  cutting  saplings  there  now  that  do  not  pro- 
duce lumber  more  than  4  inches,  5  or  6  inches  wide,  do  they  not  t 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  American  forest  will  not  reproduce  itself! 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  do  if  they  are  taken  off  slowly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  cut  off  all  the  pine  on  the  pine  land  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  clean  it  clear  off,  clear  it  out,  would  that 
come  up  in  pine  again? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  my  understanding  about  that 

Mr.  Pon.  I  didn't  exactly  understand  your  opening  remarks,  be- 
cause I  could  not  hear  distinctly.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  case  this  duty  were  removed  it  would  not  affect  ta&  price  to  the 
users  of  luml)er? 

Mr.  Lvxcii.  At  present  I  do  not  believe  it  would  change  the  price 
a  particle.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  lumber  in  (>nada  as  it 
does  here.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  ship  anything  in  here  at  the 
present  price  in  competition  with  the  prices  that  prevail  now.  with- 
out the  duty;  but  I  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  price  should  be  ma- 
terially increased,  back  to  where  it  was  in  1896,  and  for  several  years 
preceding  that  time,  the  Canadian  lumber  men  could  cmne  into  this 
market  and  sell  at  a  profit  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Pou.  Who  is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  the  present  prices  prevail! 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes,  Ponnl*^ 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  benefits. 
Mr.  Pou.  Nobody  would  get  any  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Ltnch.  I  know  that  we  could  not  export  a  stick  of  lumber  to 
the  United  States  unless  possibly  some  high-grade  finished  lumber 
under  present  ^ices,  and  make  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  ultimately 
reduce  the  price) 

Mr.  IiTiroH.  I  think  eventuallV}  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Pen.  Under  present  conditions,  you  think  there  would  be  no 
material  change? 

Mr.  Ltnoh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Lumber  is  rather  abnormally  low  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  is  a  trifle  low  now,  but  I  think  probably 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  can  tell  you  a  great  deal 
more  about  mat  than  I  could. 

Mr.  CauMFACKES.  You  think  that  puttinf^  lumber  on  the  free  list 
would  prevent  its  ordinary  increase  in  price  in  the  future,  so  that  the 
consumer  would  be  benefited  by  itt 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  so. 


K.  J.  SCANLON,  XnrHEAFOLIS,  Km.,  APP£ABS  DT  ADVOCACY  OF 
BEHOTAI 07  HVTY  FROM  LUIIBER. 

Friday,  November  ISO,  1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  wish  to  apologize  for  appearing  here  and  taking  up  your  valuable 
time  on  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  timber  products, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  lumber  tariff.  I  appreciate  that  most 
of  the  genUemen  that  appear  before  you  on  tariff  matters  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  arjo^iments  wliy  the  tariff  should  not  be  re- 
moved or  disturbed,  and  wish  to  state  that  my  reason  for  coming 
here  to  advocate  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

My  associates  and  myself  are  heavily  interested  in  Canndian 
stumpage,  but  we  are  also  large  owners  of  timber  in  Oregon,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  and  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  a 
large  scale  at  Scanlon,  Minn.,  and  longleaf  yellow-pine  lumber  at 
Kentwood,  La.,  but  for  every  hundred  dollars  invested  in  Canadian 
timber  we  have  more  than  a  thousand  invested  in  timber  and  mills  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  If  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  our  business 
would  be  seriously  affected  b^  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  I 
would  not  be  here  advocating  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff 
on  lumber  should  be  removed,  because  it  is  not  a  protection  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  lumber  or  American  labor,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  owners  of  stumpage.  A  latge  part  of  the  timber  of  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  corporations  and  is  held  as 
an  investment,  and  also  not  purchased  with  a  view  to  manufacturing 
it.  Such  investments  have  always  proven  very  profitable  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  lumber 
coming  into  this  country  or  not.  I  do  not  consider  it  equitable  and 
just  to  afford  protection  to  that  form  of  investments  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  at  large. 
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In  1S94,  1895,  1896,  and  1897  it  was  possible  to  purchase  timber  in 
Minnesota  at  n*om  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  for  white  and  Norway 

f)ine.  The  tamarack,  jack  pine,  and  spruce,  if  there  was  any  on  the 
and,  was  included  in  Uie  sale  without  cost  to  the  purchajier.  To-day 
the  minimum  price  on  timber  in  Minnesota  is  not  less  than  $6  per 
thousand  and  the  maximum  $12  per  thousand,  depending  on  the 
(Quality  and  accessibility  of  it  for  logging  purposes,  and  there  is 
little  to  be  had  at  these  prices.  The  jack  pine,  spruce,  and  tamarack 
above  mentioned,  which  were  not  formerly  included  in  the  purdtase 

f>rice,  are  now  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  timber  on  the 
and.  The  same  conditions  prevail  to-day  in  the  pine  districts  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  except  that  prices  of  stumpage  are  higher 
for  especially  good  bunches  of  timber. 

For  a  number  of  years  our  concern  produced  from  200,000,000  to 
250,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annuallv  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  This 
year  our  production  will  be  only  about  40  per  cent  of  our  former  cut, 
and  will  cease  entirely  in  1909.  In  1896  we  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  we  cut  from  40,000.000 
to  60,000,000  feet  annually  at  that  point  We  were  forced  to  dis- 
continue our  business  in  1905  in  that  city,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  logs  to  stock  the  mill.  The  first  year  we  were  in  business  at 
that  point  we  sold  our  lumber  mill  run  at  $10.25  per  thousand,  while 
six  Tears  later,  or  in  1902,  our  stock  sold,  mill  run,  for  $17.52.  This 
stock  was  manufactured  from  a  poorer  class  of  logs  than  we  manu- 
factured in  1896.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  mill-run  stocks  of 
lumber  from  a  still  poorer  class  of  logs  netted  the  manufacturer  in 
that  city  about  $22  per  thousand  in  the  years  1906-7.  In  1901 
Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumber-producing  city  in  the  world,  her 
output  for  that  year  bemg  about  700,000,000  feet,  while  the  output 
for  1908  will  only  be  about  300,000.000  feet. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  you  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  timber  and  lumber  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  what  is  known  as  "  the  three  white-pine  States  of  the 
North."  The  increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  m  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  has  been  even  more  marked.  In  1908  my  people  pur- 
chased a  block  of  timber  in  Oregon  at  a  cost  of  about  174  cents  per 
thoupand.  To-day  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  timber 
Tcould  be  $1.75  per  thousand.  For  years  billions  of  feet  of  timber  of 
equally  as  good  quality  and  as  favorably  located  for  logging  purposes 
in  that  same  district  could  have  been  acquired  at  the  same  price  as 
we  paid  for  ours.  I  did  not  regard  that  purchase  as  a  particularly 
attractive  one  at  the  time,  as  we  could  have  taken  the  same  money 
and  done  equally  as  well  or  better  in  many  other  parts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  or  California.  In  1890  I  was  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  cypress  timber  in  Louisiana  that  cost  us  less  than 
40  cents  per  thousand.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  parted  with  my  in- 
terests in  that  timber  before  it  became  very  valuable,  but  I  am  in- 
fonnod  by  cypress  manufacturers  in  that  territory  that  cypress  timber 
of  that  quality  and  accessibility  would  sell  readily  at  $6  per  thou- 
sand or  upward.  In  1802  I  looked  at  a  tract  of  long-leaf  yellow-pine 
timber  in  Louisiana  that  could  be  acquired  at  that  time  for  about 
$1.25  per  acre.  My  people  purchased  that  same  identical  tract  of 
timber  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  $22  per  acre.  I  understand  that  a  tract  of 
timber  adjoining  ours,  of  the  same  quality  and  quantitv^per  acre,  sold 
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for  $47.50  per  acre  within  six  months  of  our  purchase.  I  would 
hardly  care  to  make  an  estimate  of  its  ralue  now,  as  all  our  southern- 
pine  lumber  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  see  how  dose  they  can 
come  to  giving  away  our  stumpage  and  lumber  without  getting  into 
the  hands  of  me  sheriff. 

My  experience  in  the  purdi^ng  and  ownership  of  standing  timber 
is  about  the  same  as  other  owners — uniformly  profitable  except  in 
cases  where  the  owner  was  unwise  enough  to  bulla  a  sawmill  to  manu- 
facture it  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  This  oc< 
casionally  has  led  to  disaster.  The  labor  employed  in  and  about  the 
timber  industry  of  this  country  has  not  had  any  protection  under  the 
tariff,  and  it  is  foolish  to  contend  that  it  has  or  will  have  protection. 
All  you  need  to  do  to  convince  vourselves  on  this  point  is  to  compare 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Canada,  our  only  competitor,  with  the  rate 
paid  on  this  side  of  the  line.  We  are  operating  one  very  large  saw- 
mill at  a  small  town,  in  Scanlon,  Minn.,  cuttingrabout  100,000.000  feet 
per  annum.  This  year  we  are  paying  common  labor  in  and  about  the 
plant  $1.75  jwr  day  of  ten  hours,  in  the  woods  $1.50  per  day,  and 
skilled  labor  in  the  same  proportion.  The  same  general  rate  of  wages 

Srevails  throughout  the  lumber  district  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
[ichigan,  except  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  rate  is  as 
low  as  $1.60  per  day.  In  these  three  States  I  contend  we  have  the 
best  and  most  efficient  sawmill  and  woods  labor  in  the  world.  We  are 
operating  two  sawmills  in  the  lon^  leaf  yellow  pine  district  of  Louisi- 
ana.  At  these  mills  we  are  pa^'ing  common  utbor  in  the  mills  and 
woods  $1.25  per  day,  and  the  nigher  grade  workmen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. This  labor  is  not  so  good  as  that  employed  at  our  northern 
plant,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  industry  has  not  been  so  long 
established,  and  on  account  of  the  social  and  climatic  conditions. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  about  the  same  scale  of  wages 
prevails  as  are  paid  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  In  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  in  the  mountain  district  of 
British  Columbia,  common  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per  day 
of  ten  hours  in  the  sawmills,  and  $2.50  per  day  in  the  woods,  while  in 
the  so-called  coast  district  of  the  Province  of*^British  Columbia  com- 
mon labor  receives  $2.50  per  day  in  the  sawmill  and  $3  per  day  in  the 
woods,  and  skilled  labor  is  being  paid  in  the  same  proportion.  There 
is  some  oriental  labor  used  in  the  British  Columbia  mills,  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day,  depending  on  the  cla.ss  of  work  they 
perform.  Considering  the  efficiency  of  this  oriental  labor,  they  are 
more  expensive  than  white,  and  thev  would  not  be  employed  at  all  if 
white  labor  could  be  obtained.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  British  Columbia 
prohibit  the  use  of  oriental  labor  in  cutting  and  removing  the  tim- 
ber from  provincial  lands.  Wages  are  so  high  in  Canada  that  I  do 
not  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  on  that  score. 

Canada  is  a  new  country  that  is  rapidly  developing.  The  demand 
for  labor  in  that  country  for  years  to  come  will  be  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the  Canadian  and  American 
worlonen  in  the  timber  industry  is  likely  to  l)e  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  men  employed  in  Canadian  mills. 

I  have  spent  much  time  and  money  examining  timber  lands  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  and  so  far  as  my  own  ot)servations 
go  and  the  reports  of  our  men  are  that  the  American  manufacturer 
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of  lumber  has  little  to  fear  from  the  Canadian  territory,  as  tin  cost 

of  Canadian  logs  delivered  at  the  mills  will  always  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  cost  of  lo«^  at  the  mills  of  the  American  operator. 

I  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  would  conserve 
the  forests  of  our  country.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
check  the  abnormal  advances  that  have  occurred  of  late  years,  both 
in  timber  and  lumber.  I  believe  it  will  broaden  the  markets  for  the 
consumers  of  lumber  and  eventually  lend  to  a  more  uniform,  healthy 
condition  of  the  lumber  trade  in  general  in  this  country. 

In  1892  I  examined  a  tract  of  leaf  pine  in  Louisiana  that  could  be 
purchased  for  $1.25  per  acre.  That  might  have  been  purchased  in 
ISOf)  at  22  cents  per  acre,  but  I  think  that  some  has  been  recently  sold 
at  $47.50  per  acre. 

It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to-day  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
stumpage  in  the  South.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
saw  lumber  so  cheaply  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  dbkcriff. 

Mr.  Randeul.  Where  did  you  say  that  land  wast 

Mr.  ScAzvLOX.  In  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Would  it  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  reduce 
or  change  the  tariff? 

Mr.  IScANLON.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  lower  the  price  in  this 
way,  that  it  will  maintain  a  better  average  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  said  in  the  preface  to  your  re- 
marks that  you  apologized  for  appearing  here  when  so  many  were 
appearing  on  the  other  side  favoring  no  change,  but  that  you  apolo- 
gized for  asking  a  change  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  made  that  statement  if 
you  have  read  the  Minneapolis  papers.  For  instance,  I  find  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  which  says,  "  It  \a  hard  to  get  a 
just  tariff  revision  out  of  a  prejudiced  court  that  hears  evidence  on 
one  side  only."  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  only  persons  who  have 
been  invited  to  come  before  the  committee,  excepting  the  people  in 
the  departments,  have  l)een  the  people  of  the  very  class  that  the 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  si>eaks  about.  He  has  a  personal 
letter  from  the  committee  asking  certain  people  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  furnish  it  with  any  facts  oearing  upon  any  schedule 
if  they  can  show  how  that  schedule  should  be  reduced,  and  they  have 
also  been  asked  to  publish  that  in  their  newspapers,  so  that  if  they  or 
their  sub.scril>ers  or  readers  care  to  they  can  come  before  the  commit- 
tee. That  general  invitation  has  been  sent  out  and  they  are  the  only 
class  who  have  been  invited  to  appear.  The  others  <x>me  voluntarily. 
The  committee  invites  all  gentlemen  who  believe  as  you  do  to  bring 
their  facts  and  state  them  to  the  committee.  What  we  want  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  these  schedules  and  others  that  may  be  proposed  to 
help  us  in  our  deliberations.  We  want  the  bill  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts  as  to  each  schedule,  and  therefore  we  invite  all  persons  to  give 
us  information,  and  you  are  as  welcome  as  anybody  who  is  here  in 
defense  of  this  schedule  whether  you  ask  an  increase  or  a  decrease. 

Mr.  ScANi/)N.  I  understand  that*  very  well  or  I  would  not  hare 
been  here. 

Mr.  Clark  (to  the  chairman).  I  want  to  as^  j^ou  a  question.  In 
making  your  statement  do  you  refer  to  the  minority  t   ^  . 
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The  Ghaibkax.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  minority. 

Mr,  Clahk.  Well,  I  can.  The  minority  are  as  fully  anxious  to 
have  facts,  and  are  perhaps  a  little  more  anxious  than  are  the 
oiajority. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  account  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  low 
prices  of  lumber  which  you  have  quoted,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  seeking  a  wider  field  for  their  product? 

Mr.  ScAKLON.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoBONET.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  want  Uie  tariff  removed. 
Mr.  ScANLON.  I  presume  so.  , 
Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  are  the  owner  of  Canadian  timber,  are  you  not! 
Mr.  ScANiiON.  Ye^  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDznsT.  And,  you  are  also  the  owner  of  timber  in  the  Bahama 
Islands? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  ever  brought  any  lumber  from  those 
islands? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  I  never  hare  and  I  never  expect  to. 
Mr.  BouTELLw  Where  does  that  lumber  go? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Its  natural  market  is  South  America  and  it  is  soat 
to  the  near-by  islands. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  much  timber  in  the 
Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  ScAMLON.  There  is  not  much. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Do  you  know  of  any  lumber  trust? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  To  my  certain  knowledge  there  never  has  been  one.  . 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  manufacturers  need  one. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Then  this  is  entirelv  a  bu^boo? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Entirely  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  do  they  manage  to  keep  the  prices  up  so  success- 
fully? 

Mr.  ScAHuntf.  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  it  is  in  any  other  line  of  mer- 
chandising. The  cost  to  the  retailer  is  usually  pretty  uniform  as 
ooming  from  the  manufacturer,  providing  he  has  to  buy  his  supplies 
in  one  market. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  surely  does  not  cost  precisely  the  same  figures  to 
produce  lumber  in  one  section  of  the  country  that  it  does  in  another 
section,  even  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  does  not  cost  exactly  the 
same  to  produce  lumber  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
or  Wisconsin,  but  how  is  it  that  they  all  line  up  and  oiarge  the  same 
prices? 

Mr.  ScAMLON.  I  think  you  are  wronc;  in  that.  Just  before  leaving 
home  I  sold  white  pine  at  15  cents.  I  know  that  when  that  gets  into 
the  hands  of  retailers  it  will  not  be  at  the  .same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  the  cost  firice  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Michigan  or  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  other  States,  but'at  last  when  they  get  the  lumber  off  on 
the  retailer  it  is  the  same  price. 

Mr.  ScANioN.  No;  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  right  there.  You 
are  right  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  a  preat  variation  in  the  cost  in 
the  same  localities^  because  it  may  coBt  $10  a  thouf^nnd  to  log  it  and 
deliver  it  to  the  mills.   In  another  locality  it  may  not  cost  more  than 
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$5  a  thousand.  Lumber  is  like  anything  else,  the  man  who  prodaoes 
it  the  cheapest  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Ci.AHK.  Say  that  A  produces  it  $10  dieaper  than  B,  does  not 
A  sell  the  lumber  at  practically  the  same  price? 

Mr.  8('ANix>N.  Usually  the  lumber  man  knows  what  his  competitor 
is  (U)ing  and  knows  almiit  what  the  other  man's  cost  of  production  is. 
and  he  acts  accordingly. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  If  one  nian*s  cost  enables  him  to  barely  get  a  living. 
tlii>n  the  other  man  whose  cost  is  cheaper  is  making  enormous  and 
unfair  profit,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  N'ANU)N.  Ko.  sir;  because  the  man  who  sold  the  manufacturer 
the  stunipage  added  it  to  the  price,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may 
not  be  able  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  a  man  who  paid  the  higher  cost  of 
lodging. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
the  price  of  lumber  in  years  to  come  is  going  to  materially  decrease? 


Mr.  Clark.  Tariff  or  no  tariff? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  Tariff  or  no  tariff. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did  not  own  large  quan- 
tities of  lum1)er  in  Canada  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  own  large  interests  in  the  United  States,  do  yoj 


Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir;  much  larger  than  I  do  outside  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  about  the  uni- 
form price  of  lumber,  is  it  not  true  that  in  vnrious  localities,  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  one  farm  will  raise  30  bushels  to  the  acre 
while  another  farm  will  raise  only  half  that  quantity,  but  it  all  sells 

at  the  same  price? 
Mr.  SrANix)N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  P^oRDNEY.  One  man  raises  more  owing  to  better  methods  of 

cultivation? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Criimpacker.  Prices  are  fixed  by  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantnjreous  conditions,  where  that  production  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand.  Is  not  that  a  universal  rule  of  economics 
in  fixmg  prices! 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so  with  reference  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, because  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  production  is  usually  taken 
into  account. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  think  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  does  not  operate  in  the  lumber  business.  Where  the  economic 
law  is  in  full  play  prices  are  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions  where  the  production  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CRnMPACKER.  I  think  I  am  necessarily  right  as  to  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  any  line  oi  business. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  It  may  operate  in  all  lines  of  business  except  in  the 
selling  of  lumber,  because  the  cost  of  production  which  enters  into  it 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  marketing  of  the  product. 


not? 
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Mr.  Ckumpacker.  If  it  is  taken  into  consideration  of  course  there 
would  be  more  timber  lands  exploited.  The  rule  is  an  invariable  one 
that  prices  are  afifected  by  the  cost  of  production  in  areas  that  neces- 
sarily supply  demand  where  cost  of  production  is  highest.  That 
fixes  the  prices  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates,  neces- 
sarily so. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  ajgree  with  you. 

Mr.  Gbitmpacker.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  RANDELt4.  You  said  something  about  timber  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  being  owned  by  a  few  parties. 

Mr.  ScAKLON.  I  was  speaking  in  a  general  way,  not  particularly 
about  lumber. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  were  speaking  of  it  being  owned  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ScANijON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Razoieix.  Any  in  Texas? 

Mr;  Scanlom.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  acquainted  with  timber  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  Texas? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  you  say  that  the  number  of  individual?, 
corporations,  or  firms  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Texas  would 
be  as  compared  to  the  number  seven  years  ago? 

Mr.  ScAifLON.  The  number  engaged  in  it  and  the  amount  produced 
is  larger  than  it  was  seven  or  eight  ^ears  aga  At  that  time  lumber 
was  being  manufactured  by  small  mills.  Inose  are  going  out  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Ramdbll.  Have  they  been  sold  out,  run  out  by  competition,  or 
have  they  been  bought  by  the  larger  concerns? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Tliey  have  been  boiijght  up  by  the  larger  concerns. 
They  were  wasteful  in  the  methods  ozlogging  and  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing. 

Mr.  Randsll.  Are  the  lumber  interests  owned  now  by  a  few  people  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  the  lumber  business  of  Louisiana  is  owned 
by  operating  corporations.  There  is  ouite  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Formerly  the  smaller  mills  owned  all  the  timber, 
practically  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir;  the  smaller  mills  sold  because  they  got  more 
money  by  selling  than  they  could  get  by  manufacturing,  owing  to  the 
wasteful  methods. 

Mr.  Randell.  After  that  the  price  of  land  rose  materially? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Southern  pine  timber  began  to  advance  in  the  early 
nineties.  It  advanced  in  1891, 1892,  1893, 1894, 1895,  189C,  and  up  to 
1897. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  1902  a  great  many  of  those  smaller  mills  were 
bought,  and  from  that  time  the  rise  began? 
Mr.  Sganlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  southeastern  Texas  what  were  the  prices  nine 
years  ago  as  compared  with  the  prices  now  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  presume  there  has  been  at  least  300  per  cent  in- 
crease. Lands  that  were  worth  $7.50  ten  years  ago  are  to-day  worth 
$30. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  about  300  per  cent  increi^  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  average.  , . 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Randeix.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price  of  lumber  in 
the  southeastern  and  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  prices 
down  there,  because  no  wood  would  come  in  from  Mexico  to  com- 
pete in  that  section. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  the  effect  be  to  prevent  the  rise  to  the  extent 
of  the  tariff} 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  I  do  not  think  sa  There  would  not  be  the  abnormal 

advance  there  has  been  heretofore. 

Mr.  Randelu  Would  not  that  be  the  tendency  ^  In  other  words,  if 
we  added  $2  duty  there  would  be  less  competition  t 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  we  get  any  lumber  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  export  lumber  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Ramdell.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  timber  in  Mexico  access- 
ible to  Texas  and  the  plains  of  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  It  is  a  rough  country,  and  the  labor  is  exceedingly 
poor  and  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Randell.  Labor  is  cheap  and  timber  is  often  cheap  and  tJie 
country  is  being  opened  up  by  railroads? 

Mr.  Scania)n.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  open  up  a  Supply  for  the  Southwest! 
Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  One  gentleman  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
price  of  lumber  was  $10  a  thousand  above  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  ScANr^N.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  gentleman  was  wrong  in  his 
statement.  I  think  that  what  he  Intended  to  say  was  that  lumber 
at  the  time  of  the  government  report  in  1907  was  $10  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  If  that  statement  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Canadian  lumber  could  not  come  into  this  countiy? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  While  Mr.  Fordney  was  questioning  the  witness  he 
asked  if  it  was  not  true  that  CO  per  cent  of  that  lumber  was  used  in 
the  box  bu5;iness  or  the  packing  ousiness,  and  the  witness  seemed  to 
agree  with  htm. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  I  said  imported  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  lumber  coming  here  is  manufactured 
into  boxes,  and  they  get  a  drawback  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  lumber  would 
this  box  business  take  as  compared  to  the  general  consumption  of 
lumber?    It  T\ould  be  a  very  small  porcentaffc,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  the  United  States  I  think  it  is  estimated  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  all  of  the  lumber  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
boxes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  Of  all  made  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  the  imported  lumber;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  ScANLOx.  I  do  not  think  any  lumber  imported  from  British 
Columbia  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  but  there  is  some 
that  comes  from  Ontario  that  does  so.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  in  this  country,  but  I  would  not  say  what  peroentagp  of  it 
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Mr.  FoRDKET.  Most  of  the  lumber  comes  into  the  Pacific  coast? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand,  then,  from  your  statement  that  you 
think  Uie  repeal  of  the  duty  would  ^ve  to  the  price  of  lumber  a 
greater  stability,  but  would  not  result  in  reduction  of  the  price. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  my  theory. 

Mr.  BotiTELL.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  lumber,  to  eo  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  a  man  in  my  district  could  not  build  a 
six-room  cottage  any  cheaper  after  that  time  than  he  could  now,  so 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  bo  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  if  it  had  the  effect  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
lumber  might  not  the  man  build  his  house  cheaper  hereafter) 

Mr.  ScANix>N.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  duty  remains,  what  do  you  say  to  whether 

or  not  the  price  will  go  up? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  will  have  abnormal  advances  in  the  price  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber.  It  is  not  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  not  a  que(*ion 
of  ruining  the  business,  but  it  might  ruin  the  business  of  the  retailer. 
I  remember  that  in  October,  1D05,  lumber  went  down  $5  a  thousand 
in  five  weeks.  It  left  the  retailer  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  greatly 
below  the  prices  of  1906.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  that  condition 
will  prevail  if  the  tariff  be  removed. 

The  Ghatbhan.  Was  not  that  decline  of  last  year  due  to  the  panict 

Mr.  ScANLON.  If  prices  had  not  been  so  high  there  would  not  have 
been  any  cause  for  such  a  drop  in  the  manufactured  article. 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  that  theory,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  drop  in  prices  was  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  demand  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stagnation  of  business? 

Mr.  ScANLON,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  and  ar- 
gument on  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it  x  ou  have 
stated  that  you  have  interests  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Unoerwood.  The  yellow  pine  interests  in  the  South  are  almost 
entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  northern  men  and  northern  capital, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  know  about  that  I  know  that  northern 
men  and  northern  capital  aro  heavily  interested  in  sonthem  pine 
timbers,  both  in  stumpage  and  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Undeswood.  Yellow  pine  timber  for  outside  work  io  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  that  part  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
weather,  has  no  competitor,  has  it?  Is  it  not  more  valuable  for  that 
purpose  than  any  other  timber? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  There  is  a  certain  species  of  yellow  pine,  known  as 
"  all-heart  pine,"  which  has  no  competitor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Old-field  timber  is  poor  and  would  not  stand  the 
weather  as  all-heart  yellow  pine  would,  and,  sine©  it  has  no  competi- 
tor, would  it  aff^t  the  southern  mills  if  we  had  free  trade ! 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  would  not  say  "  Yes "  on  that  point  because  I 
think  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Who  will  c(»npete  with  them! 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  You  asked  as  to  the  competitor  of  all-heart  timher. 
Fir  miffht  come  in  as  a  competitor  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Undebwood.  Is  that  a(»nestic  pine  ? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  domestic  pine. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  It  is  cheap  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  with 
free  trade? 
Mr.  ScAMLON.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  So  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  free  trade, 
would  really  not  affect  the  southern  lumber  interests  me  way  or  the 

other? 

Mr.  ScANix>K.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwow.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  lumber  from  Mex- 
ico into  this  countrr  is  so  great  that  it  would  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  southern  territory,  especially  not  with  the  southern 
mills,  would  it? 

Mr.  ScAMLON.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  a 
factor  from  Mexico,  because  the  railroads  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that,  as  a  practical  proposition,  so  far  as  the 
southern  mills  are  concerned,  the  only  thing  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved is  the  question  of  revenue? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwow.  At  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  should  be 
fixed  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  ScANi:x>N.  My  idea  would  be  to  repeal  the  tariff  and  put  an 
export  duty  on  every  foot  of  lumber  pixKiuced  in  this  country. 

Mr  BouTEix.  You  think  you  would  make  more  revenue  by  reduc- 
ing the  tariff  than  bv  raising  it? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  you  will,  aa  a  revenue  producer,  lose  by  re- 
ducing it. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Any  reduction  will  reduce  the  revenue. 
Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  more  impor- 
tations than  there  are  now  ? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Suppose  Congress 
should  adjourn  after  the  consideration  of  this  tariff  bill — that  is, 
after  the  revision  is  made,  whatever  it  is — and  leave  the  tariff  on 
lumber  as  it  is  now;  do  you  not  think  it  would  accidentally  hap- 
pen, or  some  other  way,  that  the  price  of  lumber  would  be  inune- 
aiately  marked  up  $2  or  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the 
price,  but  it  would  be  due  entirely  to  sentiment 

Mr.  Clark.  Due  entirely  to  what? 

&Ir.  ScANTLON.  Sentiment  That  is,  it  would  have  a  sentimental 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clabk.  No;  the  real  reason  would  be  that  these  men  who  own 
the  lumber  would  know  that  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
there  being  a  change  in  the  tariff  then  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
that  the^  could  play  it  just  as  they  pleased.  Would  not  t^t  be  the 
element  in  it? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Scanlon,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber 
business?  ^  , 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  mv  life. 

Mr.lliix.  Were  you  er«r  in  the  lumber  business  in  Micniganf 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Or  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hnx.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  How  low  do  you  remem- 
ber uppers  having  been  sold,  in  your  particular  experience! 

Mr.  ScANLON.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  uppers!  " 

Mr.  Hill.  What  were  technically  known  as  fourths  and  selects. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  do  not  have  tnem  that  way  in  our  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  you  do  not,  but  you  did  when  you  were  in  Wis- 
consin, did  you  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  never  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were.  You  were 
manufacturing  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ScANLOK.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  manufacturing  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  part  of  the  production  or  your  logs,  what  per- 
centage of  it,  turns  out  fine  upper  grades  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  more  than  than  3  per  cent? 

"Mx.  Scanlon.  Rather  more  than  that;  yes,  sir.  I  would  place  it 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent.  I  have  those  figures 
here,  exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  product  of  lumber, 
the  shipment  that  comes  to  the  United  States,  is  largely  the  log  run  ? 
Are  not  the  Canadian  shipments  now  into  the  United  States  largely 
the  log  run,  everything  above  the  mill  cull  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that.  It  is 
what  is  termed  "  low-grade  lumber  "  from  the  eastern  district  In  the 
western  district  it  is  largely  the  opposite,  a  high-grade  lumber,  and 
the  culls  find  a  market  at  home. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  ship  any  southern  lumber  into  Canada,  Georgia 
pine  and  North  Carolina  pine? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  we  are  manufacturing  in  ^e  lonn;-leaf  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  and  are  selling  considerable  lumber  in  eastern 
Canada — ^Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Htll.  What  is  the  average  price  now  of  yellow-pine  flooring; 
narrow,  first-class,  clear  flooring? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  We  only  have  one  market  for  that  class  of  lumber, 
and  that  is  in  the  New  England  States,  and  it  is  usually  sold  in  that 
territory  in  a  wholesale  way  at  $50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  There  is  so  little  of  that  grade  of  lumber  sold  that 
Uie  price  has  practically  remained  stationary. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  sell  in  the  Canadian  market  t!ie  same  grades 
of  lumber  cheaper  than  you  do  in  the  markets  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  You  are  not  the  witness  that  Mr.  Knappcn  was 
ling  to  produce  to  prove  that  American  lumber  was  being  sold 
leaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clask.  I  will  ask  you  another  (ioesti<Hi  aboat  these  Canada 
leases.  I  want  to  ask  what  they  put  this  square-mile  charge  on  fort 
Is  it  not  true  that  they  prohibit  all  cutting  of  trees  less  than  10 
inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  ScANLOX.  I  am  positiTe  that  the  reason  why  British  Columbia 
marketfi  its  luml>er  in  that  way  is  to  conserve  the  forests  of  the  coun- 
try in  that  way,  by  directing  the  timber  that  shall  be  cut  and  re- 
moved from  those  landa 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  m  rule  that  you  shall  not  cut  a  tree  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter?  - 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  employ  their  own  forester,  or  whatever  they 
call  him,  to  see  that  that  provision  is  enforced? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clahk.  That  beine  the  case,  it  really  gives  the  man  who  buys 
the  American  timber  lands  the  advantage  over  the  man  that  operates 
these  leased  lands  in  Canada,  to  the  extent  that  the  American  can 
cut  the  whole  thine  off  and  have  his  land  left? 

Mr.  ScANLDN.  Tnat  is,  where  he  is  operating  on  his  own  lands; 
ezce]>t  that  he  can  not  do  it  on  forest-reserve  lands  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  The  lands  on  which  such  timber  is  sold  in  Canada 
are  subject  to  homestead  entry  at  any  time,  are  th^  not?  So  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned,  I  know  that  is  so. 

Mr.  ScAXLON.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  Briti^  Cohunbia. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  It  is  true  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  ScAXLOX.  I  think  the  disposition  of  the  British  Government  in 
this  country  is  to  treat  the  owner  of  the  timber  license  fairly,  and  I 
think  if  there  was  a  market  or  demand  for  that  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  a  man  would  be  given  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
cut  and  remove  the  timber. 

Mr.  FoRnNEV.  In  Ontario  land  is  subject  to  homestead  entry,  and 
the  farmer,  the  homesteader,  is  permitted  to  cut  and  dear  the  timber 
from  the  land  he  wishes  to  put  under  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  ScANLOx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  in  British  Colombut 
territory. 


A.  E.  oubebt,  of  sTntrTH,  Hm.,  fatobs  free  nrmicHAvaB 

OF  FOBEST  FBODUCTS  WITH  CAHABA. 

Fridat,  November  £0,  1908. 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
represent  the  Red  Cliff  Ijumber  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Red 
Cliff,  Wis.  We  own  timber  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  also  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  our  timber 
land  in  British  Columbia  is  not  licensed ;  it  is  owned  in  fee.  We  own 
and  operate  sawmills  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  at  Red  Cliff,  Wis.,  where 
we  are  government  contractors,  cutting  the  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Besides,  we  buy  and  sell  lumber  at  Duluth,  doing  a  jobbing 
business  also. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  interchange  of  forest 
productB  with  the  Dominira  of  Canada.  I  h^ve  ^eqg^  of 
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pine  timber  increase  from  50  cents  a  thousand  to  $12  a  thousand  in 
Minnesota  in  twenty  years.  Some  years  ago  we  got  to  a  point 
where  we  could  not  buy  any  logs,  or  enough  to  run  our  mills.  The 
last  two  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  timber,  and  in  an- 
other year  we  will  only  be  able  to  buy  timber  from  two  or  three 
concerns,  if  at  all.  to  keep  our  jobbing  business  going,  and  we  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  I  have  seen  mills  on  Lake  Huron,  in 
Michigan,  have  to  shut  down  and  go  out  of  business  on  account  of 
the  embargo  placed  on  logs  b^  Canada,  due  to  our  tariff.  These  mills 
were  not  helped  by  the  tariff ;  quite  the  contrary.  Not  being  able 
to  carry  large  reserves  of  timber,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  capital, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  anjr  raw  material  from  Canada,  due  to  the 
embargo  on  logs,  the  retaliation  of  Canada  on  account  of  our  tariff, 
these  mills  had  to  close  down,  dismantle,  and  go  out  of  busing;  and 
this  same  thinj^  will  happen  on  the  Pacific  coafet,  where  syndicate  and 
large  companies  have  bought  up  large  areas  of  timber  land,  and  the 
mill  men  there  who  are  not  able  to  buv  and  carry  large  timber  re- 
serves and  buy  their  logs  and  hope  to  for  yciir.s  to  come,  will  be  dis- 
appointed and  find  that  they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  just  as 
many  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Michigan  had  to  do,  unless  our  duty  on 
lumber  is  taken  off  in  a  way  which  will  bring  along  with  it  the  taking 
off  of  the  embargo  on  logs,  so  that  these  smaller  mills  can  get  their 
raw  material  from  Canada  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Mr.  Gilbert,  you  say  you  are  manufacturing  in  Min- 
nesota and  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  in  a  short  time  for  the 
lack  of  timber? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  said  our  jobbing  business  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  about  your  manufacturing} 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  timber.  We  have  twice  as  much  capital  in- 
vested in  this  country  as  we  have  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  long  will  your  standing  timber  last  you,  with 
your  capacity  f 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  "WHicn  you  go  out  of  business  you  would  like  to  go 
into  business  where  your  timT>er  is  in  Canada,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  or  in  tills  country  where  we  can  bring  our  logs 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  Do  you  believe  if  we  remove  the  duty  on  lumber 
Canada  will  remove  her  embargo  on  logs? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  hope  she  will.  She  md  not  have  an  embargo  befwe 
we  had  a  duty. 

Mr.  FosDNBY.  Oh,  yes;  she  did. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Did  she? 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  Yes;  we  have  always  had  a  duty  on  Canadian  lum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  But  there  was  no  embargo  on  logs.  They  did  not 
stop  the  logs  going  out.  The  logs  were  taken  to  Saginaw  and  Bay 
City. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  the  duty  was  placed  on  the  lumber  by  the 
Dingley  bill,  then  is  when  the  embargo  was  put  on  logs. 
GiLBEBT.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Because  Canada  wanted  Canadian  labor  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  in 
Canada ;  is  not  that  true  ? 
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Mr.  Gii^ERT.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Canada  putting!:  an  embargo  upon  logs  would  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  construction  of  the  tariff.  It  could  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  would  be  an  altogether  too  expensive  experiment 


Mr.  (iiLBERT.  les,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  ()r  by  putting  a  maximum  tariff  on  logsf 

Mr.  (iiijiERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  (taines.  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  sells  its 
etumpnge  to  the  highest  bidder;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  (iiLBEBT.  The  vast  majority  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  the  timlwr  land  that  you  have  reference  to  in 
Canada  mainly  owned  by  the  government! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir.* 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  Canadian  manu&ctured  lumber  was  admitted  tree 
of  duty  in  this  country  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  tiie  Cana- 
dian stumpage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Therefore  when  the  purchasers  went  to  bid  for  Cana- 
dian timber  they  would  pay  higher  prices,  would  they  not? 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Necessarily  some;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  afl  of  the  benefit  would  not  go  to  the  con- 
sumer in  America,  but  a  lar^  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the  Canadian 
government  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  AVhat  is  your  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  mill 
man  in  America  would  still  have  the  chance  to  buy  some  raw  mate- 
rial, which  he  has  not  had  in  this  country,  and  in  years  he  will  not 
have  if  that  embargo  still  stays  on. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  have  already  stated  that  the  removal  of  the 
duty  would  increase  the  comijetition  by  Canadian  timber;  it  would 
put  up  the  price  of  Canadian  timber,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  To  some  degree;  how  much  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  to  the  extent  that  the  removal  of  our  du^  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  Canadian  government's  stumpage,  the  Cana- 
dian government's  stumpage  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  duty  and 
not  the  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  borrow  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  is  fixed  by 
statute.  It  is  a  certain  amount  in  each  province,  and  they  may  charge 
a  ground  rent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  it  was  submitted  to  competition  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Now,  was  that  correct,  or  is  it  fixed  by  statute, 
a  fixed  amount? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  is  both- 

Mr,  Dalzell.  The  minimum  is  fixed  by  statute. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  has  been  on  a  tariff  where  they 
have  paid  bonuses,  and  those  bonuses  largely  accrued  to  speculators. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  Canadian  timber  that 
is  sold  at  public  auction,  except  the  Crown  land  dues? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No ;  the  crown  land  dues  are  a  rent,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  FoBDNEr.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  stumpage  except  the 
crown  land  dues? 

Mr-  Gilbert.  No  ;  it  is  fixed  when  you  cut  your  timber  i 
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Mr.  FoBDHEY.  That  is  the  crown  land  duesf 
Mr.  GtLBEBT.  Then  there  is  a  rent  on  top  of  that. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  AVhen  you  buy  timber  in  Ontario  at  public  auction, 
you  buy  it  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  crown  land  dues,  when 
the  timber  is  cut? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  A  dollar  or  $1.26,  or  whatever  the  case  may  bet 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  there  is  no  other  minimum  but  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  have  had  to  pay  premiums  to  get  that  timber. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  about  a  statutory  fixed  value. 

Mr,  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  There  is  none  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  other  witnesses  on  this  schedule  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duty  would  not  immediately 
affect  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  retail  dealer. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference. 

Mr.  Bouteul.  They  further  stated  that  it  would  give  stability  and 
steadiness  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  agree  with  that 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  that,  in  the  third  place,  it  would  produce  as 
much  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  future  as  would  take  place  if 
the  tariff  had  not  been  repealed! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  so;  yes,  nr. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  would  you  say,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  to  the 
prospects  of  an  increase  in  the  future  with  the  tariff  repealed,  though 
not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would  be  more  a  condition  of  that  embargo 
on  logs  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  Bovtell.  So  that  there  is  not  very  much  sunlight  ahead  for 
my  ultimate  consumer  of  lumber,  even  with  the  repeal  of  the  tariff, 
in  the  steadiness  of  the^rice? 

Mr.  Gilbebt.  There  is  if  we  couple  with  that  repeal  of  the  tariff 
that  small  mills  can  get  material  elsewhere,  raw  material,  tlie  same 
as  a  gristmill  doea 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  Canadian 
government  ever  taking  off  that  embargo! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  Icould  not  say ;  but  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  it 
should  be  taken  off  with  that  condition. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  The  standing  timber  in  this  country  is  owned 
largely  by  large  lumber  corporations  now,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  And  the  Canadian  government  refuses  to  sell  the 
fee,  but  sells  the  timber  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting big  corporations  in  Canada  and  America  from  going  over  and 
buying  and  owning  and  monopolizing  the  standing  timber!  That  is 
the  policy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No_,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  because  you  can  buy  any 
amoimt  of  it  you  wish,  but  you  can  not  get  the  land. 

Mr.  Cbumpackxb.  But  you  can  not  buy  for  specyl^tipji(;;ooQle 
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Mr.  GiuERT.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  bave  to  pay  an  annual  rental? 
Mr.  (tildert.  Yos:  but  those  lease!*  are  transferable.  Thoee  leases 
are  boufrbt  and  sold  on  the  market  every  day. 

Mr.  Cri'mfacker.  Yes  ;  but  a  man  can  not  buy  Canada  timbw land f 

You  can  not  (ret  the  fee  title? 
Mr.  GiLBKRT.  No;  he  jwiys  an  annual  rental. 

Mr.  CRrMPACKER.  Hp  is  charged  up  with  an  annual  rental,  anyway. 
Mr.  GnjiERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  s|H>i-ulators  can  not  invest  profitably  in 
Canadian  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  for  a  future  rise  in 
value  f 

Mr.  OiMiERT.  I  do  not  aj^ree  with  you.  Hiey  do. 

Mr.  Cri'mfacker.  They  do? 

Mr.  G1I4BERT.  Yes;  it  is  being  done  every  day^  with  great  profit 
All  they  do  is  to  take  chances  ttiat  they  can  gat  nd  of  it  before  that 
leasp  time  runs  out. 

Mr.  Cri'Mfacker.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  the  small  dealer  would 
hare  an  additional  market.  He  would  not  have  to  go  to  these  big 
lumber  corporations  in  America  who  now  have  almost  a  monopoly  01 
the  standing  timber,  but  he  could  go  to  Canada  for  his  supply,  could 
he  not? 

Mr.  G11.BERT.  Yes;  provided  this  embargo  was  taken  off;  or  in 
other  words,  he  conld  go  to  the  small  mil!  men  who  buy  supplies  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anv  monopolv  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  such  thing. 

Mr.  CRUMPArKER.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Ontario  the  government 
Fells  an  option  on  the  land  and  gives  a  license  to  cut  to  the  following 
May  of  each  year,  and  will  extend  that  license  from  year  to  year 
upon  the  payment  of  the  $3  a  square  mile  tax. 

Mr.  GiLDEBT.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  terms  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  CRFMFArKER.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  in  Canada,  a 
concern  or  a  corporation  or  a  set  of  individuals  from  buying  all  the 
timl)er  in  Canada? 

Mr.  GiiJiERT.  Yes;  thev  can,  as  I  said. 

Afr.  Crfmpacker.  And  they  can  hold  it  for  an  indefinite  time! 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CRrMPArKER.  "Well,  under  the  law  of  Ontario,  bv  paying  the 
annual  tax  a  license  is  extended  to  the  first  of  the  following  May, 
each  year. 

Mr.  GiLiiERi.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  CatiMFACKER.  That  is  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  GiiJiERT.  If  you  say  so,  of  course  I  presume  yon  are  right 


J.  B.  WHITE,  OF  KANSAS  CITT,  HO.,  GL&IUS  THAT  THE  LtnEBia 
INDUSTRY  NEEDS  CONninrED  PROTECTION. 

Friday,  November  20^  1908. 
Mr,  White.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  am  a  manufacturer  from  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  Missoun ;  fiff^^ j^^^^^^li^tia  to 
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that  I  was  a  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania.  If  I  was  a  better  law- 
yer I  do  not  know  but  I  should  demur  to  the  evidence  already  in,  and 
let  the  case  go  to  the  j  ury,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  gentlemen 
were  a  tariff  commission  that  had  the  power  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
that  come  in  from  time  to  time,  and  recommend,  and  had  power  to 
act;  but  I  have  faith  that  this  committee  will  hear  impartially  and 
render  a  just  recommendation, 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  on  this  side,  and 
I  think  it  likely  that  I  can  offer  some  explanations  to  make  the  situa- 
tion clearer  in  some  respects.  I  have  personally  always  been  in  favor 
of  protection  that  protects  both  capital  and  labor,  both  American  in- 
dustries and  American  labor,  and  that  protects  the  American  in- 
dustries because  it  protects  American  labor,  and  I  would  not  favor 
any  reciprocity  or  trading  of  tariff  schedules  between  ourselves  and 
any  other  nation  unless  this  country  received  a  fair  deal  in  behalf  of 
these  farmers  and  these  laborers.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  that  in  the 
consideration  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  we  should  also  ask  that  we  be 
placed  upon  ec[ual  conditions  with  the  nation  that  we  are  to  compete 
with.  If  that  IS  done,  I  think  there  would  be  less  objection  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands.  I  believe  that  those  who  favor  free 
trade  are  honest  in  their  views,  and  that  those  who  believe  in  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  have  some  way  of  figuring  within  their  own  minds  a 
national  gain  as  a  whole,  as  a  result  of  letting  foreign  competition 
in  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  those  who  believe  in  all 
three,  in  spots? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  then,  I  think  they  are  to  be  excused  because  of 
local  conditions.  I  know  that  in  Missouri  we  had  a  United  States 
Senator  who  was  that  way.    He  always  voted  for  a  tariff  on  lead. 

Mr.  Claek.  And  he  got  in  all  sorts  of  hot  water,  too,  did  he  not! 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  he  died  regretted. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  he  did  die  regretted,  but  he  did  not  die 
regretted  on  account  of  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  it  showed  that  he  had  sympathy  with  his 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  had  sympathy  for  about  one-thousandth  per  cent 
of  his  constituents  when  he  voted  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  That  is,  of  course,  from  a  view  point. 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  the  American  manufacturer  pays  more  for 
what  enters  into  his  cost  than  does  his  Canadian  competitor,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  duties: 

Band  saws,  10  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  circular 
saws,  25  per  cent ;  crosscut  saws,  6  cents  a  foot ;  axes  and  other  tools. 
45  per  cent;  railroad  rail,  $7  a  ton;  band  iron  for  shingles  and  iron 
ties  for  hard-wood  flooring,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  leather  lu'lting 
36  per  cent ;  sisnl  lath  yarn,  45  per  cent ;  hemp  rope,  45  jwr  cent :  wii-e, 
1^  cents  per  pound  (when  made  into  cable  an  additional  duty  of  1 
cent) ;  mules  and  horses,  $30  a  head ;  mules  and  horses,  valiietl  over 
$150,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wheat  flour,  25  per  cent;  wheat,  25 
cents  a  bushel;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel;  corn,  15  cents  a  bushel; 
barley,  30  cents  a  bushel;  meats,  all  kinds,  canned  or  preserved,  25 
per  cent;  fresh  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  2  cents  a  pound;  locomotives 
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and  parts,  35  per  cent;  cars,  45  per  cent;  wheels  for  cars,  1^  cents  a 
poun<l ;  wroiig;ht-iron  pipe  for  dry  kilns,  35  per  cent. 

Now,  that  IS  a  big  item  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  plant 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  your  theory  that  the  American  consuDMr 
pays  the  tariff— the  tax? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  he  pays,  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  would  not  be  there  if  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should 
pav  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  Yes.  Then  the  consumer  of  lumber,  of  course  

Mr.  White.  You  mean  the  cmsumer  to  pay  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Yes;  the  American  consumer.  I  understand 
that  is  the  argument  you  are  making  now? 

Mr.  White.  No;  I  thought  you  meant  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  consumer  pays  the  tariff,  pays  the  tax;  that 
is  the  arpiment  you  are  making  now,  I  understand. 

Mr.  ^\  iiiTE.  I  mean  that  he  has  to  pay  a  portion  of  this  tax.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it;  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  really 
applies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  wheat  is  exactly  25  cents  a  bu^el 
higher  because  of  that  tariff.  I  do  not  suppose  that  perhaps  loco- 
motives are  exactly  35  per  cent  higher  because  of  that  tariff.  But  I 
do  know  that  it  has  an  effect,  and  I  do  know  that  if  we  have  to  com- 
pete we  will  have  to  add  this  expense,  a  goodly  portion  of  it,  to  the 
price  of  our  lumber  products.  It  enters  into  the  cost,  and  of  course 
we  will  have  to  add  it  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Gritmpacker.  So  that  lor  the  same  reason  the  tariff  on  lumber 
makes  the  lumber  correspondingly  highw  to  the  consumer  in  the 
country? 

■   Mr.  'Whitb.  It  would  seem  to  make  it  correspondingly  higher,  or 

make  the  stumpage  less;  but  my  friends  on  the  other  sid,e  have  been 
arguing  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference;  if  we  have  free  trade 
lumber  is  going  to  be  kept  up  just  the  same.  This  is  rather  an  anom- 
alous situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Leave  those  areuments  out  and  let  me  ask  you  one 
question.  That  was  not  carried  to  the  legitimate  conclusion.  You  are 
arguing,  evidently,  or  you  would  not  have  been  (ating  these  figures, 
that  the  tariff  on  these  articles  you  name  makes  the  expense  of  making 
lumber  higher.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  yon  isj  it  that  is  true,  as 
you  are  intending  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  truel 

Mr.  White,  "i  es. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  when  you  clap  this  $2  tax  on  top  of  the  lumber, 
the  fellow  that  uses  the  lumber  pays  what  you  paid  and  then  $2  extra; 
that  is  rijjht? 

Mr.  White.  Then  I  am  in  favor,  if  you  take  off  the  $2  tax,  of  tak- 
ing off  the  entire  tariff  on  everything  that  enters  into  the  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  you  are  just  where  I  am.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  difference,  if  that  is  your  position,  between  your  position 
and  mine. 

Mr.  White.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  free  trade,  then  we  stand  together; 
we  will  either  all  go  down  together  or  go  up  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  is  talking  about  free  trade  and  nobody 
is  contemplating  free  trade.  The  difference  in  theories  is  that  on  one 
side  the  main  idea  is  protection  and  on  the  other  side  the  main  idea 
is  revenue.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  you  at  all.    Do  you  not  know  that  every  tisaayw  put  iLtfuiff 
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on  an  article,  no  difference  whether  the  intention  of  the  man  that  puts 
it  on  is  to  get  revenue  out  of  it  or  to  get  protection  out  of  it,  the 
result  is  double,  unless  it  is  prohibitive,  and  uat  you  get  revenue  and 
that  you  get  protection,  whether  you  wanted  to  get  it  or  not!  Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  White.  Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  protection,  ^rsonally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  are  in  favor  of  or  what 
I  am  in  favor  of.  Is  not  that  the  net  result  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance!  Say,  for  instance,  I  am  a  tariff-for-revenue  man. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  willing  to  put  a  tariff  of  26  per  cent  on  some- 
thing or  other. 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  a  protectionist  in  theory,  and  you  want  to 
put  a  turiff  of  25  per  cent  on  there  for  protection  i 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuRK.  When  you  get  your  25  per  cen(  on  and  I  get  my  25 
per  cent  on  they  have  a  double  result,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Unless  it  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  unless  it  is  prohibitive.  We  get  the  benefit  of 
the  tariff  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  revenue.  For  instance,  take 
the  lumber  that  comes  in  now  from  Canada.  I  think  it  amounted  in 
duties  last  year  to  something  like  $3,000,000.  That  is  a  protection  of 
$2,  and  we  get  $3,000,000  in  revenue  in  addition  to  that  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  down  to  $1.  In  your  judg- 
ment would  the  Government  get  more  total  revenue  out  of  the  lumber 
business  than  it  is  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Whttb.  Well,  it  might  not  get  any  more ;  it  would  depend  alto- 
gether upon  conditions — upon  tne  local  conditions  of  the  local 
markets. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  would  not  enough  lumber  come  in  to  disturb 
you  people  in  holding  the  market  level,  would  there? 

Mr.  White.  We  are  not  making  any  money  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  multi- 
millionaires in  the  lumber  business  then  ? 

Mr.  WnrrE.  They  did  not  make  it  manufacturing  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  they  make  it  at?    I  would  like  to  find  out 

Mr.  White.  With  all  due  respect,  I  would  like  to  put  you  on. 
FLaughter.]  I  can  cite  my  own  experience.  I  began  manufacturing^ 
lumber  when  I  was  21  years  old,  and  I  have  been  manufacturing  it 
ever  since,  and  I  have  not  made  any  millions.  Those  who  have  made 
money  in  the  lumber  business,  I  think,  have  made  it  on  stumpngo. 
The  man  who  bought  his  lumber,  who  bought  his  stumpage,  to  manu- 
facture to-day,  did  not  make  anything  but  a  rensonanle  profit.  If 
you  expect  to  make  some  money  in  manufacturing  lumber,  you  will 
have  a  good  opportunity  now,  bocause  you  can  buy  your  stumpage  and 
anybody  can  start  right  in ;  but  you  will  not  make  any  great  amount 
of  money — ^you  will  not  make  any.  Under  present  coiulitiona  vou 
would  not  make  any.  But  if  you  buy  more  than  you  need  for  to-day, 
and  you  buy  enough  to  last  you  for  fifteen  years,  you  will  go  along 
and  make  a  little  money  off  of  your  commissary  and  a  little  money 
off  of  your  blacksmith  shop,  and  you  will  live;  and  the  last  ten  years 
your  timber  will  advance,  possibly,  so  tiiat  you  will  ^^^^^^[^  ^ 
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>od  big  fortune.  It  is  on  the  stumpage  it  haa  been  made;  it  is  on 
«  natural  rise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  conduBion  is  that  the  entire  protection  is  to 


Mr.  Whifb.  It  is  to  me  stumpase  and  also  to  the  manu£a(^urer. 
If  I  am  manu&cturing  lumber  1  have  got  to  compete.  I  have  got 
to  sell  my  stumpage.  I  am  buying  my  stumpage  of  you  gentlemen, 
and  then  I  have  got  to  sell  it  to  compete  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Clark.  Right  in  connection  with  that,  do  you  know  of  any 
set  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  less  in  need  of  protection 
than  these  people  that  are  dealing  in  stumpage  f 

Mr.  WiirrE.  Well,  I  think  that  if  they  go  to  manufacturing  lon^ter 
at  Uie  present  prices  of  stumpage,  they  need  protection,  considering 
the  market. 

Hr.  Claxk.  The  very  moment  they  go  to  manufacturing  they  get 
into  another  business  f 
Mr.  WHrns.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Brother  HilPs  question  was,  whether  really  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  tariff  of  $2  were  not  the  stumpage  men.  Tou 
said  yes,  largelv. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clahk.  I  ask  you  the  question  if  they  do  not  need  protection 
less  than  nearly  anybody  else  in  America. 

Mr.  WHrrs.  1  have  to  |>ay  pretty  high  fox  stumpage.  I  will  admit 
that  I  would  like  to  get  it  lower. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why,  certainly  you  would. 

Mr.  White.  I  would.  If  there  was  some  way  of  getting  it  lower, 
and  then  I  could  sell  my  product  a  little  higher,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  could  get  it  lower  you  would  be  perf*»ctly 
willing  to  sell  your  product  a  litUe  lower! 

Mr.  Whits.  I  would  want  everything  else  lower.  I  would  want 
the  entire  cost  of  production  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tou  are  like  everybody  else;  you  want  eTer3rthing  you 
can  get. 

Mr.  White.  Certainly;  and  then  I  would  want  equal  conditions 

with  my  competitors. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
happen  at  all,  but  suppose  that  the  committee  and  Congress — we 
simply  advise  Congress — should  cut  down  the  tariff  one-half  on 
every  one  of  these  articles  you  use  in  the  manu&cture  of  lumber, 
could  you  not  afford  to  put  down  the  price  of  lumbw  a  little! 

Mr.  White.  I  could  not,  a  bit.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  will 
tell  you  that  last  year,  in  1907,  which  was  the  most  prosperous  year 
we  have  had,  yellow-pine  lumber  averaged  $14.02  a  thousand.  Last 
May  I  had  a  fire  at  one  of  the  mills  I  am  interested  in  in  Louisiana, 
and  it  burned  up  6,000.000  feet  of  lumber,  a  large  amount  of  it  upper 
grades  that  was  in  tiie  shed,  and  burned  up  some  of  my  lower  grades, 
and  we  sent  for  the  insurance  adjusters.  The  insurance  adjusters, 
three  of  them,  came  down  there  and  the^  said,  "  Mr.  White,  we  want 
to  settle  with  you.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  lumber!  Now,  what  is 
the  cost!  Figure  it  up.  What  did  your  stumpage  cost  you,  and  what 
did  it  cost  to  manufacture!  We  are  going  to  settle  upon  the  cost"  I 
said, "  No;  I  tiiought  you  were  going  to  settle  upon  tnc^^ciaxketi price. 
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As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  ^ing  to  insist  that  you  settle  on  the 
market  price,  but  I  believe  that  if  you  pay  me  cost  there  will  not  be 
very  much  difference."  We  sat  down  and  figured  it  out  both  ways, 
and  the  insurance  adjusters  paid  us  for  our  loss,  and  there  was  only  a 
few  dollars  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  market  price  last 
May. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  could  outfigure  them. 

Mr.  White.  A  man  that  can  outfignre  an  insuranoe  man  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  he  is.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  drop  in  price  of  that  lumber? 

Mr.  AYnrrE.  The  drop,  I  think,  has  been  about  $4  a  thousand — it 
had  dropped  down  clear  to  cost 

The  Chaibmak.  What  was  the  price  before  the  drop? 

Mr.  White.  Why,  I  think  thnt  we  got  at  one  time  last  summer 
about  $16.  The  uppers  dropped  about  $4,  and  I  think  that  the 
lower  grades  dropped  something  like  $3.  At  any  rate,  with  our 
kind  of  lumber  that  runs,  say,  20  per  cent  uppers  or  25  per  cent  up- 
pers, the  actual  cost  of  the  lumber  was  about  $13,  and  they  paid  us  $13 
on  our  loss,  and  the  market  was  about  $13,  or  a  few  cents  ovwr. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  made  money  in  1907. 

Mr.  White.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  was  a  good  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  previous  to  that,  how  many  years, 
made  money? 

Mr.  White.  Lumber  began  to  go  up  a  little  in  1897,  and  we  had 
about  ten  years  of  verv  prosperous  times.  I  think  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  went  into  eflfect  in  July,  1897. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  1907  there  has  been  a  general  disturb- 
ance of  business  and  a  poor  market? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  that  is  right 

The  Chairman.  People  did  not  build,  and  could  not  buildl 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Lumber  was  a  glut  in  the  market?  - 
Mr.  WHrrs.  Yes. 

The  Chaibxak.  It  went  down  below  the  normal  price? 

Mr.  Wnrra.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  The  gentleman  from  Misj^ouri  asked  you  a  little 
while  ago  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two  what  would  be  the 
result  There  would  be  one  of  two  things  happen  if  the  tariff  or 
duty  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two;  it  would  citlier  seriously  interfere 
with  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  or  it  would  increase  imports, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  White.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDMSY.  Neither  of  which  is  desirable  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  WnriE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  spoke  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  which  you  pay 
CD  articles  that  you  use  that  go  into  the  production  of  lummr. 
Mr.  White.  Yes, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ^Tiat  is  the  rate  of  protection,  ad  valorem,  on  your 
product  compared  with  those  things  tnat  you  purchase? 

Mr.  White.  About  11  per  cent,  as  against  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  this  go  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  WHim  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  government  reports  for  the  last  five  years  show 
on  imported  lumber  £e  rate  is  13.02  oents  protection,  based  on  the 
value  of  the  lumber  when  imported. 

Mr.  White.  I  did  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  anv  other  product  in  the  United 
States  that  has  as  little  protecti<m  as  lumbert 
Mr.  White.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Or  any  product  which  has  anywhere  near  as  small 

protection  f 
Mr.  Wnms.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  needs  as  little! 

Mr.  White.  I  really  think  that  the  lumber  manufacturer  as  a 
manufacturer  has  made  less  money  than  the  mnnufacturer  in  the 
United  States  of  almost  any  other  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  tariff  on  machinery  that  you 
use  to  make  Iwnber  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  buys  the  same  ma- 

diinery  from  this  country,  does  he  not! 
Mr.  White.  Not  always,  I  think. 
The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule! 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  he  buys  the  best  machinery,  and  he  gets 
it  here,  some  of  it,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  He  buys  it  generally  from  this  country,-  does  he 
not! 

Mr.  Whito.  I  expect  he  buys  his  sawmills  from  this  country. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  White.  His  sawmills,  I  think,  he  buys  from  this  country. 
The  Chairman.  And  he  has  to  pay  the  tariff  on  that  machinery  to 
get  it  into  Canada? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent! 
Mr.  Wnrrs.  I  do  not  know  what  the  per  cent  is. 
The  Chairman.  He  is  not  as  well  on  in  that  respect  as  yon  are, 
is  he! 

Mr.  White.  He  is  better  off  on  the  entire  material  that  goes  into 
the  manufacture,  the  permanent  manufacture. 
The  Chairman.  Take  sawmills.    We  will  not  go  beyond  that  item 

on  this  question. 

Mr.  AVhite.  In  regard  to  the  sawmill,  I  think  that  if  the  tariff 
was  off  he  would  get  his  raw  material  in  Canada,  of  course  he  can 

f>t  that  in  cheaper.  But  we  have  the  skilled  labor  on  this  side,  and 
expect  he  would  buy  his  mills  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  make 

myself  understood. 
Mr.  White.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  CHAiRikiAN.  You  buy  your  sawmills  in  this  country  to  manu- 
facture here? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  buys  his  sawmills  in  this  country 
and  imports  them  into  Canada? 
Mr.  tfHrrE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  pays  the  duty  on  themt  ^  . 
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Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  hoW  much  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  pays  the  duty,  wnaterer  it  isf 

Mr.  White.  I  expect  so. 

The  CHAiBBdUM.  If  he  pays  the  duty,  he  ia  so  much  worse  off  than 
you  are,  as  far  as  the  sawmul  case  is  concerned  f 
Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  see.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  know  of  any  agricultural  product  the  pro- 
ducer of  which  has  as  little  protection  to-day  as  the  manufacturer  of 
lumber  has  on  his  product? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  the  same  things  that  you  buy  for  manufacturing 
your  product? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not.  Hie  statistics  are  here,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  shown  by  others. 

Mr.  Pou.  On  that  proposition  you  can  not  answer? 

Mr.  White.  Ko,  sir ;  I  have  never  operated  in  Canada.  I  have 
confined  my  operations  to  American  timber. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  not  speaking  of  timber.  You  enumerated  a  lot  of 
things  there  that  you  say  vou  have  to  pay  a  tariff  on. 

1^.  White.  Yes,  sir;  Wiat  is  right 

Mr.  Pou.  Take  the  sawmills  and  sawmill  supplies  and  machinery. 
Mr.  Whti*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  Canadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  we  same  things! 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  on  a  great  deid  of  this  that  is 
imported,  iron  link  chains  and  iron  shoes  and  nails  and  spikes  and 
things  01  that  kind,  he  gets  in  his  supplies  free  of  duty  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

Mr.  White.  Of  the  Canadian  manu&ctorer?  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  duty  is  lower  or  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  duty;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
price  he  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  price  he  has  to  pay  is 
lower  or  higher. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Conclude  your  statement. 

Mr.  White.  In  regard  to  oak  lumber,  some  one  was  inquiring  about 
oak  furniture.  You  can  buy  any  amount  of  oak  lumber  in  the  South 
at  $2  stumpage,  and  oak  lumber  is  as  a  drug.  I  am  intercepted  in 
three  mills,  two  of  which  now  are  shut  down  because  we  can  not  sell 
our  oak  lumber. 

The  sawmill  man  has  always  followed  the  settlements  and  manu- 
factured lumber  for  the  country  and  the  growing  towns,  while  the 
farmers  all  around  him  were  rolling  their  timber  into  log  heaps  and 
burning  it  to  make  way  for  fields  of  corn  and  meadows.  Nearly  all 
farmers  made  their  own  log  buildings,  and  they  even  split  their 
walnut  into  rails.  I  mention  this  because  we  are  accused  of  destroy- 
ing the  forests;  but  the  lumber  manufacturer  has  always  cut  his  top 
log  when  he  could  sell  it  and  always  cut  just  as  much  as  he  had  a 
market  for  and  as  much  as  he  could  sell,  and  as  a  manufacturer  he 
has  just  followed  along  the  settlements  and  sold  his  lumber  when  he 
could  sell  it,  so  as  to  iiwuce  the  consumer  to  buy  it  instead  of  nutting 
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up  loff  buildings,  and  when  the  railroads  came  along  and  went  &r 

into  me  interior  and  opened  up  the  prairies  of  the  West,  then  it 
occurred  to  some  one  that  he  could  make  some  money  by  buying 
stumpage — buying  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ahead  as  an  invehtment — 
and  they  did  so,  and  their  money  has  been  made  off  of  the  stumpage. 
The  man  that  went  along  and  simply  bought  his  timber  from  day  to 
dav  or  from  year  to  year  did  not  make  much  money,  as  I  have  said 
before. 

The  pledge  made  in  the  Chicago  convention  on  June  18th  last, 
and  since  reiterated  by  President-elect  Taft,  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  so  as  to  impose  such  duties  as  shall  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit  for 
American  industries,  especially  recognizing  the  needs  and  welfare  of 
wage-earners  generally,  holds  no  fears  for  the  lumber  manufacturer. 
The  lumber  industir  can  appeal  to  that  pronouncement  and  indorse 
the  sentiment,  as  will  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  labor- 
ers who  form  the  great  army  of  workers  in  lumber.  If  the  entire 
protective  policy  of  the  United  Staters  were  to  l>e  abandoned  to  free 
trade  the  lumbermen  would  have  no  argument  to  present,  but  since 
protection  as  well  as  revenue  is  to  remain  the  basis  of  our  system 
of  imposts  the  lumber  trade  feels  that  its  stand  in  behalf  of  at  least 
thepresent  rates  of  duty  is  impregnable  to  any  attack. 

The  degree  of  protection  to  lumber  is  now  far  below  the  avetage 
as  compared  with  other  protected  items  in  the  tariff  schedule.  I 
think  it  is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
rough  lumber,  while  the  average  on  dutiable  articles  imported  into 
this  country,  I  am  told,  is  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  And  if 
rates  are  to  be  reduced  because  some  articles  related  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  manufacture  and  agriculture  are  now  found  to  be  too  highly 
protected  certainly  lumber  is  not  among  them. 

If  it  be  the  policy  to  readjust  the  rates  relative  to  the  needs  of  each 
industry,  according  to  the  declaration  made  in  Chicago  before  re- 
ferred to,  so  as  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  producers, 
then  might  lumber  well  ask  for  a  higher  rate.  Under  no  conceiv- 
able theory  excepting  that  of  free  trade  can  the  lumber  tariff  be 
lowered  or  removed. 

I  am  told  that  the  duties  received  from  lumber  imported  from 
British  North  America  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  about  $3,000,000  and  were  much  lower  than  in  previous 
vears.  The  schedule  of  values  of  sawed  imported  lumber  show  that 
it  is  chiefly  the  lower  grades  of  Canadian  lumber  that  are  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

This  will  be  giving  us  more  of  these  grades  to  consume,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  leave  far  more  ofnis 
poorer  grades  to  rot  in  the  woods.  To  the  Canadian,  or  to  the  Ajneri- 
can  who  owns  stumpage  in  the  British  possessions  in  the  Bahamas,  or 
in  Mexico,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  welcome,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
to  the  American  workman.  'The  ui)per  grades  of  lumber  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  fiiul  markt-ts  all  over  the  world,  and  no  revision  of 
tariff  is  asked  on  their  account,  but  the  lower  grades  are  found  in 
the  same  tree,  and  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  better  grades,  and  the 
danger  to  be  feared  is  the  production  of  a  surplus  supply  of  lower 
grades.   In  Uie  interest  of  lorest  conservation  it  is  necest^  to  still 
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further  increase  the  proportion  of  lower  grades.  This  can  not  be  done 
if  more  of  these  grades  are  to  be  dumped  in  upon  us,  as  a  result  of 
tariff  reduction. 

I  went  over  into  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  saw  30  or  30 
E^ingle  mills  at  work.  I  drove  20  or  80  miles  into  the  country,  and  I 
saw  these  mills  working  on  the  stumps  of  trees  that  had  been  cut,  some 
of  them,  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  shingles  were  all  made  by  those 
mills  from  logs  and  stumps — down  timber  and  stumps.  There  is  a 
saving  to  this  generation  and  to  future  generations  if  we  can  so  con- 
serve the  waste  that  is  going  on  and  use  it  and  let  the  standing  timber 
grow.  I  think  that  the  shingle  manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  coast  will 
naturally  object  to  any  system  of  reduction  that  will  prevent  his 
paving  his  own  timber — the  down  timber  and  the  stumps. 

Mr.  Loi7GwoRTH.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  exact  technical  definition 
of  the  word  "  stumpage." 

Mr.  White.  It  means  the  amount  of  standing  timber  that  will 
make  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  In  regard  to  the  present  prices  of 
lumber,  the  manufacturers  do  not  know  that  I  have  this  little  slip, 
and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  here  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  A  retail 
manufacturer  sent  out  an  inquiry  the  other  day  for  prices  on  lumber 
delivered  on  a  26^-eent  rate,  and  21  different  mills,  16  different  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  who  manufacture  the  same  kind 
of  lumber— yellow  pine — ^replied,  and  I  have  the  result  here.  They 
have  all  bid  on  that  bill  of  lumber,  and  their  bids  run  frcnn  $1  to 
$3.50  per  thousand.  This  simply  shows  that  there  is  not  any  agree- 
ment among  lumber  men. 
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Mr.  FoiDNET.  Yon  do  not  know  of  any  trust! 

Mr.  Wbttb.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  trust,  and  the  manufacturers 
when  they  see  that,  if  they  do  see  that  in  print,  will  be  surprised, 
because  it  was  a  retail  dealer  that  sent  this  out,  and  it  ^ows  the 
«~*  VMiation  of  prices.  ^  ^^^^^^ 
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Mr.  Pou.  Did  he  send  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  infonna- 
tion  to  use  in  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  He  is  interested,  I  think,  a  Tittle 
more  on  the  other  side.  He  has  been  over  there  all  summer,  and  he 
has  some  retail  ^ards,  and  he  wanted  to  buy  this  lumber,  and  he  is 
interested  in  a  mill  that  I  am  interested  in,  and  so  he  gave  this  to  me. 
He  said:  Just  look  here;  just  see  what  a  difference  there  is.  I  do 
not  want  my  name  used,  and  I  am  just  going  to  cut  my  letter  head  off, 
but  you  can  see  what  a  difference  there  is  on  the  26^  cent  rate  on  the 
same  kind  of  lumber." 

In  regard  to  laths,  Mr.  Clark  called  attention  to  that.  I  want  to 
say  something  about  the  cost  of  laths  and  the  present  market  price 
up  in  Mr.  Clark's  district  to  the  retailer.  The  present  price  of  laths 
delivered  in  Mr.  Clark's  district,  in  that  part  of  Missouri  and  all  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  is  $3.05  a  thousand,  10  bundles,  and 
it  costs  $1.40  a  tnousand  to  manufacture  those  laths  and  put  them  on 
the  cars.  The  freight  on  those  laths  is  just  $1.15  a  thousand.  One 
dollar  and  fifteen  cents  and  $1.40  would  make  $2.55.  The  difference 
between  $2.55  and  $3.05  leaves  just  50  cents.  There  is  just  50  cents 
profit  on  those  laths. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  White.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler  provided  he  does 
not  ask  anything  for  his  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  Provided  he  does  not  ask  anything  for  his  timber! 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  timber  in  a  thousand 
laths  would  cost  anybody  a  dollar  and  forty  cents,  do  youf 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  costs  a  dollar  and  forty  cents  a 
thousand  to  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly;  counting  the  cost  of  the  timber  in. 
Mr.  White.  No,  sir ;  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them,  tying  them 


and  loading  them  on  the  cars,  is  a  dollar  and  forty  cents. . 
Mr.  Clark.  For  a  thousand  laths. 
Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  thousand  laths. 
Mr.  Clark.  And  the  retailer  got  $2.95  f 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  his  rake-off? 
Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  would  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is-  there  not  any  way  on  the  face,  of  the  earth,  some- 
where between  the  fellow  that  owns  the  stump  and  the  man  that  buys 
it  at  last,  that  somebody  will  not  gouge  him  somewhere  along  the 
road? 

Mr.  White.  The  retail  man  is  generally  your  neighbor. 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  He  lives  right  in  your  town,  and  you  will  have  to  ded 
with  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  will  do.  [T^a Tighter.]  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  Mr,  Foraney  asked  you  if  all 
other  agricultural  products  were  not  protected  more  than  lumber. 
If  a  man  ten  years  ago  paid  $7.50— that  is  the  highest  figure  I  have 
heard  named  here  to-day — for  an  acre  of  stumpage,  and  for  any 
reason,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what,  the  value  of  that  acre 
has  gone  up  to  $30  or  $40,  do  you  think  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
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held  up  so  high  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  that  stumpage  at  this  price 
Uiat  is  coining  to  him  in  these  years? 

Mr.  White.  As  long  as  we  permit  the  fanner  to  buy  his  land  at 
$1.S5  an  acre — ^his  wheat  land — and  there  is  a  tariff  on  wheat,  and  he 
sells  that  land  for  $50  an  acre  in  the  same  time  that  lumber  has  been 
increasing  in,  I  think  it  is  as  fair  for  the  lumberman  as  it  is  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Olabk.  He  does  not  ^t  any  more  for  his  wheat  when  the  land 
is  $50  an  acre  than  when  it  is  $1.25  an  acre. 

Mr.  White.  He  has  got  to  be  governed  by  the  market 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes.  ^u  and  1  are  both  Missourians,  and  both,  I 
think,  interested  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Whtis.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  we  differ 
about  politics. 
Mr.  WHrns.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  your  list  of  expenses  that  you  made  up  of 
what  you  had  to  pay  in  making  lumber  the  tariff  on  mules  over  a 
certain  value. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tariff  on  mules  does  not  keep  Mexican  mules  and 
scrub  mules  from  competing  with  Missouri  mules,  does  it? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  great  many  mules  raised 
in  Missouri.   That  is  a  mule  State. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes ;  the  best  mule  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  would  not  have  a  pair  of  these  Mexican  mules  to 
use  in  your  lumber  business  if  they  would  make  you  a  present  of  them, 
would  you?    You  could  not  afford  to  use  them. 

Mr  WHrrs.  I  would  rather  have  Missouri  mules. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  pair  of  Missouri  mules  would  be  worth  six  pairs 
of  Mexican  mules. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  Missouri  can  not  furnish  all  the  mules. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  they  raise  mules  also  in  Tennessee  and  several 
other  States. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  they  have  the  smaller  grades  of  mules,  and 
they  will  do  in  logging  and  they  use  them  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  was  because  you 
put  that  in  as  a  part  of  your  expenses,  as  an  excuse — I  do  not  mean  it 
offensively — for  putting  up  the  price  of  lumber. 

Mr.  White.  No  ;  I  gave  vou  part  of  that  as  the  cost  of  lumber. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  or  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  lumber,  but  I 
say  this:  If  we  are  going  to  give  tne  farmer  his  lumber  free  of  duty 
he  must  give  us  the  same  conditions  that  prevail  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  compete,  and  take  off  the  duty  on  these  other  articles. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  I  took  the  mule  feature  of  it  as  a  glaring  feature. 
If  there  was  absolute  free  trade  in  mules  the  mules  raised  in  Mexico 
or  anywhere  else  could  not  compete  with  the  best  American  mules. 

Mr.  Warn  Na 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  the  best  kind  of  mules. 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  but  they  raise  mules  in  other  places.  Now,  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to  the  farmer,  the  other  side  in  presenting 
their  case.  I  think,  showed  that  they  were  very  much  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  any  lowerii^  of  the  prices.  GoOQle 
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Mr.  CuBK.  You  are  not  in  doubt  about  it,  are  you  f 

Mr.  White.  I  believe  this :  That  it  would  lower  prices  and  we  would 

have  to  cut  down  some  on  expenses  if  we  ran  our  mills. 
&fr.  CuBK.  You  would  cut  down  on  stumpage,  at  least,  would 

yarn  notf 

Mr.  WHms.  I  do  not  control  the  stutaipage.  The  other  fellow  con- 
trols the  stumpafite. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  if  the  stumpage  men  can  not  sell  their 
logs  thev  are  out. 

Mr.  AVhite.  I  do  not  know.  Thev  may  hold  it  for  future  genera- 
tioIl^.    Voii  could  Udt  iiinke  them  si>ll  their  stumpage. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  You  say  in  days  gone  by,  when  you  and  I  were  boys 
in  the  tobacco  belt,  they  cut  up  this  fine  timber  and  burned  it,  and 
made  rails  out  of  walnut  trees,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is 
true.  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business,  when  I  was  a 
bov,  myself. 

'iiiTi!.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Now,  because  these  people  wasted  the  timber  when 
there  i^med  to  be  no  end  to  the  timber,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  go  on  wasting  what  little  we  have  left  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  that  will  protect  the  timber;  so  that  I  can  pick  up  the  last  Ic^ 
in  the  woods  and  bring  it  in  and  manufacture  it  mto  something  that 
will  pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  about  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  the  President 
and  all  these  statesmen  who  arc  talking  so  much  about  preserving  our 
forests  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  have  not  heard  me  talk.    [Laujghter.]    I  have 
the  honor  of  being  on  that  forest  conservation  committee. 
Mr.  CiJiRK.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  WnriK.  You  and  I  will  get  together  and  we  will  try  to  convert 
each  other. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  read  a  while  agrr>_the  platform  of  the  Republican 

party  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  AVhat  is  your 
construction  of  that,  that  that  pledge  is  to  revise  the  tariff  upward 
or  downward  ? 

Mr.  WiiFTE.  I  think  the  intention  is  to  revise  it  in  accordance  with 

i'ust  the  way  it  reads.  I  read  it  just  as  they  put  it  I  do  not  know, 
think  they  were  simply  to  guarantee  a  fair  profit  to  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Pou.  Revision  means  some  change? 

Mr.  W^HiTG.  Some  change.  It  means  an  equitable  change,  so  that 
it  will  insure  a  fair,  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  for  you  to  indicate  one  schedule  which  in 
your  opinion  can  lie  revised  by  reducing  it  downward!  I  want  to 
hear  somebody  come  in  here  and  tell  us  something  that  there  can  be 
a  little  reduction  in. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course  I  would  say  at  once  T  would  like  to  have 
leather  reduced,  because  leather  belting  costs  us  a  great  deal.  We 
are  paying  at  every  mill  we  have  $2,000  a  year  now  to  keep  up  our 
belting.  I  would  like  to  have  that  reduced.  I  could  go  over  the 
schedule  and  I  could  reduce  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  name  those  things,  if  you  do  not 


object. 
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Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  a  horizontal  reduction  would 
mean,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  fi;reat  many  things  that  I  use  reduced, 
of  course.  That  would  be  a  sel&h  proposition. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  White.  It  would  be  a  selfish  proposition. 

Mr.  Pen.  One  of  them  would  be  leatEerf 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Fou.  What  other  thing  do  you  think  can  be  reasonably  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  White.  I  expect  lath  yam,  and  wire  rope,  and  eveiything  of 
Uiat  kind.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  tampering  with  the  tarin. 

Mr.  Fou.  But  the  pledge  is  already  made  that  it  must  be  tampered 
with,  in  some  way 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  Before  I  could  pass  on  what  would  be  just  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  I  would  want  to  see  their  pay 
rolls,  to  see  their  cost  and  how  much  they  paid  their  labor,  and 
what  tiieir  raw  material  cost  them,  and  how  much  capital  they  had 
invested.  I  might  do  injustice  to  a  man  if  I  said  that  I  wanted  to 
have  the  duty  taken  off  of  sisal  lath  yarn,  or  rope,  or  any  other 
article  here.  I  would  want  to  examine  into  his  business  before  I 
could  say.  And  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do  that.  You  are  going 
to  summon  those  m^  nere  before  you,  just  as  you  have  summoned  us. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Almost  everybody  who 
has  been  in  here  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  reducing  this  thing  upward, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  at  your  view  of  some  articles  that  could  be  re- 
duced downward. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked  that  matter  over. 
I  have  not  examined  into  other  lines.   I  have  been  looking  at  the 


men  here  who  feel,  conscientiously  feel,  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
higher  tariff  on  some  articlea  But  I  am  not  asking  it.  I  am  willing 
to  get  through  this  period  of  hard  times  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  year  and  start  in  anew  without  embarrassing  ourselves  any 
jurther,  without  any  further  consideration  of  the  tariff.  This  is  a 
very  inopportune  time  to  take  up  this  revision,  with  industries  almost 
prostrated  b;^  the  panic  which  we  have  had  in  the  past  year.  I  tiiink 
if  we  are  going  to  conader  a  redncticm  of  the  tariff,  or  its  revision, 
it  would  come  Detter  at  some  other  period  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Republican  platform  in 
that  plank,  then? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  in  favor  of  you  gentlemen  getting  together  ac- 
cording to  that  plank  and  examining  mto  the  profits,  and  it  you  find 
that  any  manufacturer  is  making,  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  more  profit 
than  he  is  reasonably  entitled  to,  cutting  it  down ;  and  if  it  strikes 
lumber,  I  am  willing  to  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  we  let  the  tariff  stay  as  it  is,  will  there  be  any 
difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  price  of  the  lumber  to  the  con- 
sumers on  the  plains  in  the  West,  as,  for  instance,  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and^  Kansas?  Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  from 
what  there  would  be  if  the  tariff  was  left  as  it  is,  and  if  so,  what 
difference? 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  will  sa^  this.  Nowj  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  and  a  reduction  in  tiie  price  bf  lumber  at  the  mills  for  a 


lumber  business,  and  I  presume 


many  lumber- 
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considerable  period  of  time,  there  will  be  relief  felt,  of  course,  on  the 
prairies  and  elsewhere  by  the  consumer,  providing  it  is  true  that 
Canadian  lumber  is  going  to  be  put  in  here  cheaper  than  we  are 
now  manufacturing  lumber;  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  felt  directly. 

Mr.  Randeu^  llien,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  consumer  there  will 
get  some  benefit  in  the  price  9 

Mr.  Wnm:.  He  will  in  time. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the  lumber  produce, 
the  lumber  dealer,  would  not  lose  anything;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  White.  Yes.   I  do  not  imagine  that  that  $2  is  all  going  to 

the  consumer. 

Mr.  Ranoell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  I  asked  you  if  it  would 
benefit  him  or  not. 

Mr.  White.  It  mav  benefit  him  some;  I  expect  it  will;  I  expect 
that  it  will  be  divided  up  along  the  line,  and  he  will  get  a  little  of  it. 

Mr.  Bandeuu  I  will  ask  yon  this:  Has  he  not  been  getting  the 
worst  of  it  very  much  in  the  last  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  in  the 
price  of  lumber?    You  speak  about  a  square  deal.   Answer  this 

auestion :  Has  he  been  getting  a  square  deal  on  the  price  of  lumber — 
le  builder  in  the  plains  of  Texas? 
Mr.  White.  I  do  not  understand  you. 
Mr.  Randell.  I  will  make  myseli  imderstood,  then. 
Mr.  Wnrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  he  been  getting  his  lumber  at  a  proper  price 
on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  the  basis  you  want  to  operate  on? 

Mr.  White.  I  wul  answer  you  in  this  way :  I  think  he  has  been  get- 
ting it  on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  tmless  he  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  retail  lumber  man.  Now,  even  if  he  paid  that  whole  $2,  even 
if  he  had  done  that,  which  he  has  not,  and  never  will,  that  would  not 
amount  on  30,000  feet  of  lumber,  which  is  the  amount  that  would  go 
into  an  average  house,  to  but  $60,  and  he  does  not  build  but  one  house 
in  a  li:fetime. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  not  hurt  the  lumberman,  then,  to  knock  the 
tariff  off?  If  it  would  not  help  tiie  consumer  it  would  not  hurt  the 
lumberman,  would  it? 

Mr.  White.  The  retail  dealer,  you  mean?  It  would  not  hurt  the 
retailer  any.   It  is  the  manufacturer  it  would  hurt. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  hit  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  monopoly  in  reference  to  lumber  is  principally 

on  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  ^^'HITE.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Kandei.l.  Is  it  not  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  and  are 
they  not  mostly  wealthy  men  and  corporations  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  are  a  very  few  wealthy  men  and  corpora- 
tions. It  seems  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  because  they  are 
in  the  limelight,  but  it  is  somethmg  that  is  being  held  by  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  I  am  buying  stumpage  of  the  farmers  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  not  the  farmers  got  the  stumps  uid  you  have 
got  the  lumlwr. 

Mr,  White.  They  have  got  the  stumpage.  I  am  buying  now  in 
Louisiana  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Mis^uri.  In 
Shannon  County  I  bought  5.000  acres  this  past  year,  right  in  Shan- 
non County,  and  25,000  acres  in  the  pa«t  five  years. 
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Mr.  Underwooo.  What  is  a  scfuare  deal  ?  When  we  strike  a  duty 
here  which  is  practically  prohibitive,  and  no  competition  can  come  in 
from  abroad  and  no  revenue  is  derived  by  the  Government,  do  you 
think  that  is  an  indication  tliat  that  duty  is  too  high — that  it  needs 
adjustment  downward? 

Mr.  White.  If  you  are  in  for  a  tariff  for  revenue,  of  course  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  may  be  too  high;  but  sometimes  yon  may  get  thmgs 
cheaper  under  a  prohibitive  tariff,  by  home  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Possibly  by  keeping  on  for  a  great  number  of 
years  you  may  build  up;  but  take  the  consumer  oi  to-day,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  years  to  come  to  work  out  the  problem,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  a  sc[uare  deal  when  you  strike  a  tariff  duty  that 
is  prohibitive  and  allowing  no  goods  to  come  in  whatever,  and  the 
Government  is  deriving  no  revenue,  to  adjust  that  downward?  Do 
you  not  think  that  is  the  place  to  readjust  downward? 

Mr.  Whtfe.  I  would  not  favor  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  have  not 
had  one  in  regard  to  lumber.  That  Has  been  a  low  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  speaking  in  regard  to  lumber.  That  is 
not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  OuARK.  In  regard  to  that  belting;  you  would  like  to  have 
cheaper  belts? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  I  use  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  New  England  bretlu«n  want  the  tariff  taken  off  of 
hides. 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  not  so  far  been  willing  to  agree  to  take 
it  off  your  belting  and  shoes  and  boots  and  harness. 
Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  they  could  be  induced  to  a^ree  to  put 
down  not  only  the  price  of  your  oelting,  but  of  shoes  and  boots  and 
harness,  and  everything  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Whitb.  You  will  have  to  labor  with  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  laboring  with  them  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman,  You  said  you  needed  protection  in  the  lower  gradt's, 
the  lowest  grades,  of  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chaibuan.  At  what  price  are  the  lower  grades  impoi-ted,  ytor 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  been  suffering  in  our 
markets  from  the  lower  grades  from  Canada,  but  if  the  $2  was  taken 
off,  I  think  we  would  suffer  from  those  lower  grades.  That  is  the 
reason  they  want  the  duty  off. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  any  of  the  lower  grades  imported  now  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  tiiink  mat  what  is  brou^t  in  here  is  diiefly  lower 
grades. 

The  Chaibkan.  What  is  the  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades 
we  would  gett 
Mr.  Wnim  "So.  2  ctmunont 
The  OHAmuK.  And  No.  8  common? 

Mr.  Write.  No.  S  common  is  about  $6  at  our  mill.  No.  2  common 
is  about  $8  at  our  mills,  and  it  is  costing  us  more  to  manufacture  it 
now.   We  are  not  making  any  money  on  those  grades. 
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The  Chaiucak.  So  that  the  ad  Talorem  duty  would  be  80  or  40 

per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.   It  is  a  plain  proposition.   I  think  you  will  find 
that  you  do  not  want  to  let  that  cheap  lumber  come  into  this  country. 
The  Chaibman.  It  is  30  or  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  White.  The  freight  is  in  tneir  &Tor.  It  costs  us  34  cents  a 
hundred  to  get  our  lumber  up  to  Canada  or  into  Buffalo,  and  they 
will  get  it  into  Buffalo  for  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  will  frrai  some  points.  Go  a  lit- 
tle further.  As  to  the  duty  paid  on  machinery,  the  Canadian  duty 
on  sawmills  and  things  of  that  kind  is  30  per  cent  on  sawmills  built 
in  this  country.  Of  course,  I  do  not  asree  with  that  theory,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  tariff  on  an  article  ue  whole  tariff  is  added  to 
the  price. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  claim  that,  but  a  Tery  considerable  portion 
of  it  often  is. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  none  of  it  is  added,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition. 

Mr.  White.  The  whole  of  the  tariff  on  steel  wires  is  not  added. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  go  off  onto  steel  wires.  We  want 
to  get  through  with  the  lumber  schedule. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ah  to  sawmilK  there  are  no  factories  making  that 
machinerv? 
Mr.  White,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  competition  there! 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  low  price,  oomporadvelyf 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  that  would 
be  added  to  the  price,  or  if  any,  a  very  small  part  of  it? 
Mr.  WnrrE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  machinery  being  made  in  this  country  and 
exported  into  Canada,  then,  is  subject  to  the  30  per  cent  duty,  with  no 

competition  in  Canada? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  CHAiR:tiA?f.  So  that  they  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  for 
that  part  of  their  machinery  ? 

Mr.  AVhite.  Yes ;  I  expect  that  is  true. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  railway  equipment,  and  that  is  used  largely, 
the  dutv  on  that  is  35  per  cent  m  Canada? 
Mr.  WnrrE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  they  have  a  disadvantage  there, 
having  no  manufacture  of  that  class  of  machinery  there,  have  they 


Mr.  White.  In  England  they  manufacture  and  bring  it  over  into 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  England,  but  they  seem  to  import  that 
machinery  from  the  United  States,  and  if  they  manufacture  and  bring 
^m  England  they  pay  a  duty  on  that.  Somebody  pays  a  duty  when 
it  is  brought  from  England. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  is  betwew  Canada  and 
England. 

Mr.  Hnjj.  It  is  20  per  cent 


not? 
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The  Chaibhan.  Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  duty,  so  that  instead 
of  35  per  cent  it  would  be  28  per  cent.  There  would  not  be  much 
choice.  Now,  those  things  would  help  to  make  up  for  the  freight  to 
Buffalo,  would  they  not! 

Mr.  Whitb.  Tes:  they  would  help. 

The  Chazbhazt.  xou  speak  about  pay  roU&  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned that  We  are  glad  to  look  at  pav  rolls,  and  if  you  will  com- 
mence right  here  and  send  your  p&y  rolls,  say  one  for  each  year  for 
the  last  three  years,  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  or  make  a 
copy  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals,  and  send  us  a  copy,  ve 
will  accept  those  copies  and  take  your  word  for  it  that  you  have 
made  an  nonest  copv,  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals. 

Mr.  White.  I  wiU  do  it. 

The  Ghaikhan.  And  if  you  will  send  the  figures  as  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  laborers,  we  will  take  your  word  for  that. 

Mr.  Whtibl  We  are  proud  of  our  pay  rolls  in  Missouri. 

The  Ghaibkak.  Hiis  sdiedale  is  the  only  one  appearing  now,  and 
the  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  a  reduction  on  this  schedule. 
The  other  sdiedules  will  be  taken  up,  and  there  will  be  questions  on 
the  other  schedules,  but  we  want  to  get  the  information  more  than 
anything  else.   That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Goin^  back  to  laths,  you  spoke  of  the  price  which 
they  sold  for  in  our  friend's  district,  $3.05,  leaving  a  profit  for  stump- 
age  to  the  manufacturer  of  50  centA  a  thousand. 

Mr.  White.  Not  a  profit;  no.   I  beg  your  pardtm. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  No;  but  stumpage.  Just  answer  as  to  stumpage. 
It  was  $2.50  a  thousand  for  stumpage  for  the  timber  in  the  laths  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  price  of  stumpage  in  Louisiana  to-day  is  far 
above  that? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDKBT.  Further,  the  gentleman  asked  you  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  cost) 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDXET.  In  case  of  low  prices,  you  said  you  would  have  to 
curtail  expenses  or  cost  of  production? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  vou  would  commence  with  labor 
first  of  all,  because  labor  more  largely  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  prod- 
uct than  any  other  one  thing? 

Mr.  White.  Yes:  we  should  have  to.  We  would  hate  to  do  it,  but 
we  would  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  right;  the  labor  enters  more  lai^ly  into  the 
cost  than  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  80  per  cent  of  it  is  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  gentleman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumption of  lumber  would  be  greater  when  the  price  was  low  than 
when  it  is  high.  Compared  with  agricultural  products  in  1806,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  average  American  is  consuming  more  wheat  to- 
day at  the  high  price  that  it  brings  than  he  did  in  1896,  when  it  was 
60  cents  a  bushel  t 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  have  understood  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  Then  what  is  true  of  those  articles  is  quite  likely 
true  of  every  other  article  produced  in  the  country.  r"rtoaIt> 
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Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiKHAM.  It  depends  upcHi  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  does 

it  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  it  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  far  more  prosperous  under 
a  high  protective  tariff  than  we  ever  were  under  a  low  tariff? 
Mr.  Whits.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  buying  stumpage,  did  you  ever  figure  on  the  quan- 
tity of  laths  you  would  get  out  of  it,  or  did  tou  not  buy  stumpage 
on  the  basis  of  the  lumber  yon  cut  from  the  logs,  and  were  not  the 
laths  made  entirely  from  the  vastage  in  making  the  lumber! 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  lath  is  a  bv-product  entirely? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir:  but  t^at  HO  cents,  however,  is  not  net  profit. 
You  chttrfrc  use  of  your  mill,  as  you  have  got  it  there,  and  your 
nincliinery  and  expense  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  it  is  practically  a  surplus  product,  over  and 
above  the  merchantable  lumber  in  the  logs? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  unless  you  can  get  50  cents  out  of  it  you  are  not 
making  any  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  it  fibres  out  that  if  a  thing  is 
shipped  into  Ganaaa  the  Canadian  tariff  is  added  to  the  price,  but 
if  it  IS  shipped  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  or  from  anywhere 
else  into  the  United  States  our  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  price? 
What  is  the  reason  that  that  thing  does  not  work  both  ways,  going 
and  coming? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  the  competition,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored,  exactly.  That  is 
the  difficulty  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  mentioned  that  when  these  sawmills  were 
Gripped  into  Canada  they  would  have  to  add  35  per  cent  of  Canadian 
duty  to  the  price  of  the  sawmill,  and  therefore  the  American  sawmill 
man  had  that  much  advantage  over  the  Canadian  sawmill  man? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  if  the  Canadian  tariff  is  added  to  our  articles 
when  we  ship  them  into  Canada,  how  do  you  fi^re  it  out  that  the 
American  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  foreign  articles  when  they  are 
shipped  into  America  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  sawmill  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  took  the  sawmill  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole 
thing. 

]Vlr.  WnrrE.  Yes ;  it  happens  to  be  made  more  largely  in  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  say  with  the  tariff  off  the  danger  would  be  of 
the  importation  of  low-grade  lumber? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  that  the  kind  of  lumber  that  is  principally 
used  in  improving  the  farms  on  the  plains  of  the  West? 

Mr.  White.  It  is  largely  cheap  lumber;  but  we  have  not  got  a 
market  for  all  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Botttbll.  I  wanted  to'  refer  again  to  Mr.  Clark's  experience 
with  these  laths,  because  it  is  interesting  as  typical  of  ^e  coinplaint 
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which  is  made  by  all  the  producers  of  lumber  who  do  complain.  I 
understand  that  you  sell  to  the  retailer  in  his  district  at  $3.55? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  was  $3.05  for  laths,  now,  in  his  district 

Mr.  BcuTEix.  Three  dollars  and  five  centet 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  And  out  of  that  you  get  whati 
Mr.  WHtTE.  Fift^  cents. 

Mr.  BoTTTBLL.  Without  pretending  to  say  what  a  fair  profit  is  for 
a  retailer,  if  we  allow  for  the  retauer  the  same  profit  as  the  manu- 
facturer gets,  we  would  hare  the  retailer  making  50  cents  a  thousand 
if  he  sold  those  laths  at  $8J!5  a  thousand  t 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Then  when  Mr.  Clark  paid  $6  a  thousand,  he  was 

paying  to  the  retailer  $2.45  excess  profit  f 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  Over  and  above  the  50  cents? 

Mr.  White.  Clark  bought  those  laths  at  a  time  when  laths  went 
up.  There  was  a  time  when  we  asked,  delivered  at  that  point,  $4.50. 
I  think  there  was  about  six  months  when  you  could  not  get  a  lath  in 
white  pine,  you  could  not  get  a  lath  anywhere  on  the  Missis.'sippi 
River,  and  there  was  just  a  boom  for  laths,  and  they  went  up  to  that 
price.  I  think  $4.50  was  what  we  got  for  laths  for  about  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  in  June  and  July  of  1907. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right ;  that  was  the  time  when  laths  were  up, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Very  well;  if  you  were  selling  them  then  at  $4.50  to 
the  retailer  at  a  50  cent  profit,  and  we  allowed  him  50  cents  profit, 
that  would  be  $5,  while  the  retailer  would  be  getting  a  dollar  a  thou- 
sand profit  over  and  above  the  profit  which  the  wholesaler  made? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoUTELL.  In  other  words,  if  this  is  typical  of  the  experience  of 
men  who  are  buying  lumber  at  retail,  then  the  high  price  is  not  due 
either  to  tariff  or  to  a  lumber  trust — that  excess  $1.  That  was 
simply  due  to  the  retailer  getting  all  he  could  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  that  was  it.  It  was  a  local  condition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Another  thing.  You  spoke  of  a  small  house,  and  the 
amount  of  saving  to  be  made  in  the  building  of  a  hou«e.  provided  the 
whole  $2  could  m  carried  forward  to  the  farmer  who  built  the  house? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  be  allowing  about  30,000  square  feet  for 
a  house? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  25,000  to  30,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  house  that 
would  cost  $2,000. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  be  a  good  five  or  six  room  cottage? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  the  duty  were  repealed  and  we  could  carry 
forward  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  difference  would  be  $60? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  we  should  suppose  that  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commerce  half  of  it  went  to  him,  that  would  be  $30? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  That  the  farmer  in  Mr.  RandelPs  district  or  the  me- 
chanic in  my  district  could  save  on  the  building  of  a  house  $301 
Mr.  WmiB.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  A  difference  of  $60  would  make  a  considerftble  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  houses  built  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  White.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  fimner  was  getting  fw 
wheat. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  farmer,  but  ^iHiat  the  man 
that  builds  the  house. 

Mr.  White.  It  has  not  proved  so  in  my  experience.  When  things 
are  high  there  is  more  building  going  on ;  die  country  is  more  pros- 
perous. If  you  put  lumber  clear  down  you  do  not  increase  the  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  everything  else  was  left  as  it  is ;  let  us  take  the 
extreme  illustration,  and  you  cut  down  lumber  so  that  it  reduces  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  house  of  five  or  six  rooms  $60,  will  not  that  in- 
crease largely  the  number  of  houses  to  be  built  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  White.  If  everything  else  in  the  country  is  prosperous,  it 
might  have  that  influence;  bat  when  a  man  gets  ready  to  btdld  a 
house  he  builds  a  house,  and  he  does  not  let  $50  stop  him> 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  you  and  I  would j  but  there  are  thousands  of 
people  that  count  every  cent  that  goes  into  a  house  before  they  start 
Duilding.  » 

Mr.  WnrrE.  If  there  was  going  to  be  a  horizontal  reduction,  and 
everything  taken  off,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  an3rthing  to 
complain  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  to  substitute  a  tariff  commission 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for?  Just  ^ve  us  a  plain,  candid 
answer. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  I  just  have  so  much  confidence  in  you  gentlemen  that 
I  just  wish  you  could  fix  it  and  not  call  on  us  fellows  at  all.  I  think 
if  you  investigated,  as  you  are  now  doing,  we  could  rely  on  your 
judj^ment  entirehr. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


EDWABD  HIKES,  OF  CHICAGO,  BEPBESEWTINg  THE  EDWABD 
HIHES  LUMBEB  COMPAKT,  AFFEABS  IH  THE  IHTEEEST  OF 
CONTIHirED  FBOTECTIOF  FOB  imiBEB. 

FRroAT,  Novemher  80, 1908. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  appearing  before 
you  in  rather  a  dual  position,  directly  representing  several  phases 
of  the  lumber  business.  In  the  first  place,  our  company  is  largelv 
a  buyer  in  the  lumber  jobbing  business,  our  main  varcls  beii^  located 
in  Chicago.  We  have  purchased  lumber  in  Canada,  in  the  Geoivian 
Bay  district,  from  the  Boo  to  Owen  Sound,  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber, during  the  period  of  the  duty  of  $1  J>er  wousand,  during  the 
period  when  the  duly  was  entirely  taken  on,  and  later  when  the  duty 
was  made  $2  a  thousand.  The  Georgian  Bay  district  has  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  position,  owing  to  the  rivers  entering  the  bay  at  a 
number  of  points,  so  that  the  logs  are  very  cheaply  transported  to  the 
mills.  The  mills  are  all  locatea  on  the  bay,  directly  accessible  by  the 
cheap  water  transportation  to  the  great  distributing  points  of  Tona- 
wanda  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Detroit  and 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Chicago,  Bl.;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  tiw  great  ffate- 
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ways  for  shipping  to  the  immense  consmnins  districts  of  New  York, 
Fenn^lTania,  Ohio,  IhdianB,  and  the  Middk  West.  Lumber  can  be 
transported  to  these  gateways  at  an  average  of  $1.75  per  thousand. 
These  plac^,  besides  being  great  distributing  railway  shipping  points, 
are  directly  the  largest  consuming  cities  of  lumber  in  this  coimtry, 
both  in  the  buildixur  line  and  the  cutting  uj>  into  the  various  factory 
lines  for  bozii^  and  crating  materiaL  This  territory  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  the  hemlock  from  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  with  the  various  woods,  like  yellow  pine,  poplar,  and 
gum,  from  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  subject  to  transportation  charges 
alone  of  from  $5  to  $10  j>er  thousand,  as  against  $1.t5  from  Canada. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Subject  to  how  much? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Subject  to  a  difference  in  favor  of  Canada  of  $1.75  by 
water  as  against  $5  to  $10  per  thousand,  probably  a  maximum  of  $10 
per  thousand,  by  rail  in  this  country.  By  actual  experience  and  statis- 
tics the  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada  in  both  volume  and 
value  per  thousand  ^t  has  increased  most  extensively.  In  1898  the 
United  States  imported  from  Canada  353,000,000  feet,  valued  at  $9.91 
a  thousand  feet  In  1907  there  was  imported  practically  three  times 
that  amount,  or  924,000,000  feet,  at  about  100  per  cent  increase  in 
value  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Hnx.  In  making  your  comparison  between  $1.75  freight  by 
water  from  Canada  ana  the  $10  rate  by  rail  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  you  are  making  the  comparison  between  two  different 
kinds  of  lumber,  are  you  not — yellow  pine,  and  white  pine  from 
Canada? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hiu..  Where  do  you  get  your  white  pine  in  the  United  States 
at  $10  a  thousand? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  are  manufacturing  at  four  large  mills — at  Ashland, 
Wis.;  at  Iron  River,  Wis.;  at  Mason,  Wis;  and  at  Havward,  Wis. 

"Mr.  HiiiL.  That  does  not  cost  any  $10  a  thousand,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  said  from  $5  to  $10  a  thousand.  To  put  the  lumber 
from  Hayward,  Wi&,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  rail,  rougn  lumber,  costs 
about  $7  per  thousand.   To  Detroit  it  costs  about  $6.50  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hdll.  Bv  rail  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  there  by  water  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Those  points  are  located  away  from  the  Lakes.  To  put 
it  there  water  you  would  be  obliged  to  ship  first  to  the  lake  ports 
and  pay  a  rail  rate,,  then  an  unloading  charge,  then  a  reloading 
charge,  and  then  a  water-transportation  charge,  making  it  almost 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  one  case  lumber  from  Canada  is  in  the  rough  and  in 
the  other  case  it  is  delivered  by  rail  here  dressed ;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No^  I  am  citing  a  case  of  both  in  the  rough.  If  you 
dress  it  in  the  United  States  it  costs  a  further  charge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  the  Canadian  lumber  all  made  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  is  all  made  on  the  coast.  What  they  call  the  Ontario 
district  lumber  is  made  absolutely  on  Georgian  Bay,  on  the  water. 

'Mr.  Griqqs.  That  comes  through  by  water? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  comes  through  by  water,  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  can  not  possibly  last  long,  can  it? 
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Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes ;  I  think,  in  a  conservative  way,  that  what  they  are 
manufacturing  in  the  Geoi;giau  Bay  district  a  life  of  at  least 
fifty  years  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  is  a  hun- 
dred or  200  miles  from  Georgian  Bay. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Those  rivers  extend  from  100  to  200  miles  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  of  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay  di^rict  does  not 
grow  so  close  to  navigable  waters  that  you  can  roll  the  logs  down 
and  raft  them  down,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Kature  has  given  Georgian  Bay  very  p>eculiar  advan- 
tages. There  are  a  nujnber  of  streams,  at  least  15  or  20,  that  run 
into  the  lake  from  a  distance  of  100  to  300  miles  north,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  those  streams  ranges  all  the  way  from  10  to  SO  miles. 
The  timber  is  taken  over  to  one  stream  or  the  other  stream. 

Mr.  Glabk.  Instead  of  having  the  most  fortunate  country  on  earth, 
we  seem  to  have  the  most  unfortimate  one  about  eveiTthine. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  About  all  the  lumber  manufactured  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district  is  manufactured  right  on  the  bay,  is  it  not) 

Mr.  HiNES.  All— all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  it  all  continue  to  be  manufactured  there  ? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Naturally;  nature  has  so  arranged  the  situation  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  transport  logs  is  by  water.   The  water  flows  to 
the  lake,  and  the  logs  will  almost  naturally  float  down  to  the  lake  at 
a  very  small  cost 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  true  at  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  as  long  as  the 
logs  lasted,  was  it  not? 


Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  many  rivers  in  Greorgia  on  which  timber 
grows,  but  we  have  no  such  situation  as  that,  because  they  are  15 
miles  apart.  A  tramway  has  to  be  built  to  carry  the  logs  out,  and 
that  is  a  large  part  of  the  railway  cost. 

Mr.  HiNES.  But  up  north  that  is  done  in  the  winter  time,  with  snow 
and  ice  roads,  at  prnctically  no  cost;  while  down  south  the  yellow 
pine  will  not,  in  all  cases,  float.  Up  north  our  pine  timber  floats. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  pine  will  float,  too. 

Mr.  IIiNEs.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  There  is  some  difference  in  it. 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  never  saw  a  pine  log  sink  yet. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Does  not  the  great  extra  cost  in  transportation  from 
our  mills  to  the  respective  places  above  named,  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  importation,  warrant,  in  a  most  reasonable  w.iy,  that  our  in- 
dustry should  have  protection?  And  would  it  not  be  a  mistake  to 
give  Canada  further  advantages  by  considerably  lowering  the  present 
tariff?  Our  business  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  farm  foods  and 
farm  products  of  any  industry  in  this  country,  and  needs  assistance 
at  your  hands  in  the  way  of  maintaining,  if  not  increasing,  the  present 
tariff.  The  present  tariff  is  only  one  for  revenue,  and  is  not  one  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  called  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  on 
many  articles  like  iron  and  steel,  which  enter  into  the  manufacturing 
lines  and  are  direct  competitors  with  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Right  there^  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  are  here 
advocating  a  revenue  tariff  on  lumber,  and  that  you  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  protective  part  of  it? 
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Mr.  Grioos.  But  you  sav  this  is  not  one. 

Mr.  HiNBS.  In  our  judgment  it  is  not,  as  compared  with  other 
articles  that  enter  into  direct  competition  in  our  building  lines,  like 
steel.  We  say  that  an  average  of  11  or  12  per  cent  is  not  a  protective 
duty  as  compared  with  other  articles  having  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
in  comparison. 

Mr.  Griogs.  Then  it  is  a  comparatively  protective  dutyl 

Mr.  HiNBS.  That  is  what  the  fiicts  show ;  yes. 

For  the  past  several  years,  as  the  supply  of  some  kinds  of  lumber 
has  decreased,  a  mistaken  opinion  has  become  prevalent  among  many 
people.  It  has  been  stated  broadly  that  the  supply  of  lumber  has 
greatly  decreased,  when  really  only  certain  kinds  have  been  decreas- 
mg,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  influencing  the  consumer  to  use  other 
kinds  practically  as  suitable  for  die  ordinary  purposes  as  they  have 
been  using  white  pine  for  and  thus  giving  value  to  what  was  con- 
sidered useless.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average  former  and  car- 
penter and  box  factory  would  not  use  anything  but  soft  white  pine, 
even  for  the  ordinary  common  framing  lumber.  As  it  became  harder 
to  get  and  more  expensive,  necessity  compelled  him  to  look  into  the 
suitobili^  of  Norway  pine,  which  at  that  time  had  no  commercial 
value.  I  remember  distinctly  of  first  introducing  Norway  in  the 
Middle  West  twenty-five  years  ago,  going  so  far  as  to  carry  samples 
of  it  worked  to  bevel  siding  and  flooring,  and  showing  that  it  would 
take  paint  and  answer  practically  the  same  purposes  as  white  pine. 
We  even  furnished  railroad  companies  sufficient  samples  in  the  wav  of 
roofing  and  siding  to  build  cars,  thus  introducing  it,  and  now  it  is 
used  exclusively  ror  framing  and  for  car  siding  and  roofing  and  for 
most  purposes  where  white  pine  was  formerlv  used  exclusively. 

Further  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past  ten  vears.  Hem- 
lock has  been  gradually  introduced  in  the  place  of  Norway  pine, 
until  now  it  is  oeing  manu&ctured  in  large  quantities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
for  many  purposes  it  does  equalljr  as  well  as  manv  other  woods. 
That  has  brought  into  the  marlcet  timber  that  formerly  had  no  com- 
mercial value  and  kept  alive  mills  and  towns  that  for  many  years 
were  supported  by  the  pine  industry. 

The  hemlock  stumpage  at  the  present  time  is  netting  the  manu- 
facturer from  $2  to  $3,  selling  at  the  mill  points  for  from  $11  to  $13 
per  thousand.  The  difference  of  from  $8  to  $9  consists  entirely  of 
charges  for  labor  and  supplies.  Our  lumber  industry  pavs  out  more 
for  horses,  for  food  for  the  horses,  and  for  the  food  supplies  for  men 
than  is  paid  out  in  wages. 

Take  the  duty  off  lumber,  and  where  would  the  value  of  hemlock 
stumpa^  go?  The  manufacturer  would  not  realize  anything,  and. 
necessarily,  unless  he  could  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  the  industry 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Considering  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  put  this  lumber  on  the  market  is  from  $-1  to  $r».  as  com- 
pared to  $1.75  in  Canada,  you  must  appreciate  his  competition  and 
the  importance  of  giving  uiis  ^^reat  industry  some  protection. 

There  are  at  least  250  mills  m  Michigan)  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturing;  hemlock  to-da^r.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  only 
employment  offered  in  these  territories,  the  men  being  employed  in 
the  woods  in  the  winter  time  and  in  the  summer  time  in  the  sawmills 
and  yards.  All  are  great  buyers  from  our  home  farme^  j 
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There  is  still  considerable  pine  timber  located  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  estimated  at  20,000,000,000  feet.  The  State  has  been  sell- 
ing timber  for  from  $7  to  $11  per  thousand  on  the  stump.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  operating,  place  lumber  on  the  free  list,  and  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  in  a  most  serious  position  in  endeavoring  to  sell 
his  product  in  any  of  the  large  cities  or  consuming  districte,  all  of 
which  are  readied  by  cheap  water  transportation  from  Canada. 
Labor  in  this  country  has  become  educated  to  a  hig^  standard  of 
living,  and  even  under  the  terriblv  depressed  conditions  of  the  past 
year  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  ffet  it  to  take  anything  less. 
During  the  last  year  the  value  of  most  Kinds  of  lumber  decreased  25 
per  cent,  but  labor  did  not  decrease  over  71  per  cent,  amounting  to 
about  25  to  35  cents  per  thousand  feet,  While  lumber  declined  $S 
to  $5  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Has  not  a  large  percentage  of  that  price  come  back, 
though ! 

Mr.  HnvES.  "So,  sir ;  not  yet. 

Mr.  Grioos.  None  of  it  has  come  back  vetY 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Some  kinds  of  lumber  to-<iay  have  increased  probably 
5  per  cent ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  material  advance. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Has  not  yellow  pine  increased  from  $4  to  $6  a  thou- 
sand? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Ko,  sir;  absolutely  not.  I  should  say  yellow  pine  has 
increased  on  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  That  would  mean  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  they  tell  me;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Xo;  our  selling  price  would  not  average  over  a  dollar 
per  thousand  higher  than  during  the  lowest  period  of  last  year;  and, 
Duying  in  Chicago,  we  have  not  as  vet  paid  over  a  dollar  a  thousand 
for  anything  in  excess  of  the  low  price  of  last  year. 

A  new  feature  in  the  past  five  years  has  come  greatly  to  the  front 
by  the  manufacture  of  yellow  pine  in  the  Southern  States,  which  in 
volume  now  exceeds  any  other  kind  of  lumber  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  very  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  pine  lumber  that  was  ever 
produced  in  the  North  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  production. 
L^st  year  this  industry  reachwl  13,000,000,000  feet,  as  compared  witii 
3,250^000.000  of  pine.  This  lumber  is  fast  taking  the  place  in  the 
markets  of  all  other  kinds  of  pine  and  hemlock,  and  is  becoming  the 
universal  material  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  l<et  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  In  the 
case  of  yellow  pine  intended  for  structural  work,  there  is  no  competi- 
tion with  tiie  Canadian  lumbers,  is  tha<e?  They  do  not  compete 
at  ain 

Mr.  Hikes.  They  do,  absolutely.  You  can  buy  Norway  pine  in 
Canada  to-day  at  a  basis  of  from  $13  to  $14  per  thousand.  We  pur- 
chased last  summer  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000  feet  at  xrom 
$12  to  $13.50  a  thousand  in  Georgian  Bay.  The  freight  was  from 
$1.50  to  $1.87^ ;  take  $1.75  as  the  average.  The  duty  of  ^  would  make 
it  $3.75 — an  average  of  $13  in  Canada,  which  would  make  it  $16.76 
in  Chicago.  Take  yellow  pine  from  the  South,  and  you  are  up  against 
the  26-cent  freight  rate.  In  the  rough  it  weighs  about  4|  pounds, 
costing  about  $11.50  to  freight  it  alone.  That  would  leave,  at  the  mill 
points,  about  $7  a  thousand  for  your  timber. 
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Mr,  tTNixEBWooD^  Then,  if  the  Korway  pine  is  a  ccmipetitor  in  the 
same  field  that  the  yellow  pine  occupies,  how  doyou  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South  goes  into  Canada  and  comes  in 
competition  with  it  ? 

lu*.  HiNzs.  That  is  a  rerr  small  percentage — ^not  over  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  produced ;  ana  that  is  only  extramely  large  timber  and 
heart  stock.  But  to  get  that  heart  stock  you  have  got  to  cut  the  bal- 
ance of  the  1<^  into  something  else  and  sell  it.  You  have  got  to  cut 
your  top  logs,  your  branches,  and  your  side  logs,  and  it  has  got  to  be 
put  in  other  markets. 

Mr.  HtLL.  Mr.  Hines^  do  you  think  that  the  tariff,  in  order  to  be 
a  protective  tariff  (which  you  sa^  you  think  you  ought  to  have), 
ou^ht  to  equalize  the  difference  in  freight  fa>etween  Canada  and 
Chicago  and  the  southern  pine  freight  rates  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  I  do  not  say  it  ought  to  entirely ;  but  I  say  that 
to  attempt  to  reduce  it  would  mean  j^cii^  the  lumber  industry  in 
this  country  at  a  still  greater  disadvantaj^  than  it  occupies  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  proposition  that  on 
tiie  Atlantic  coast,  in  New  England,  we  can  get  the  southern  pine 
cheaper  from  the  South  than  we  can  get  lumber  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  You  can  not 
ship  yellow  pine  from  the  South  

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  about  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  North  Carolina — ^you  can  not  ship  North  Caro- 
lina limiber  to  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Boa* 
ton  anv  cheapo  than  you  can  ship  New  Brunswi<^  spruce  and 
hemlock  to  those  same  markets. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  comparing  it  with  Canada  lumber.  It  is  cheaper 
than  that;  it  is  cheaper  than  Ottawa  lumber  and  Georgian  Bay  lum- 
ber., 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  in  the  New  York  markets — and  I  was  there  on 
Tuesday — ^you  can  buy  Canada  spruce  to-day  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  For  how  mudit 

Mr.  HiNES.  Cheaper  in  price  than  you  can  buy  southern  pine. 
Mr.  Underwo(»>.  Does  spruce  come  in  competition  with  yellow 
pine) 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  yes.  In  the  ordinary  building  material  the  spruce 
is  just  as  good  for  joists  and  scantling  and  for  sheathing  and  for  lath 
and  puiposes  of  that  kind ;  it  is  exa^ly  equal  to  the  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  great  deal  better) 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  I  want  to  speak  in  a  conservative  way.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  better.  It  does  not  contain  the  sap;  but  in  a  con- 
servative way  it  is  as  good. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  lumber  from  the  South  to  the  con- 
sumer to  the  market,  above  referred  to,  averages  from  $7  to  $10 
per  thousand.  Compare  this  cost  with  the  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion from  Canada,  $1.75,  and  does  this  not  warrant  a  further  pro- 
tection at  your  hands  f  The  present  value  of  stumpage  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  is  about  $4,  the  cost  of  labor  in  operating  being 
from  $8  to  $9,  all  cash,  and  which  can  not  be  reduced.  Transporta- 
tion amounts  to  from  $7  to  $10;  and  railroad  companies  are  now 
claiming  that  they  must  increase  the  rates.  If  you  deduct  $2  jxr 
thousf^  tari^  what  will  it  oome  out  off   The  railroad  companies 
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will  not  carry  it  for  less;  labor  will  not  bear  anr  reduction.  Would 
there  be  any  justice  in  asking  us  to  lose  one-half  of  our  investment, 
which  has  been  paid  for  at  tne  $4  basis?  Does  not  the  state  of  af- 
fairs warrant  us  in  asking  protection? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hines,  one  moment — ^pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you :  Is  not  that  stumpage  bound  to  increase  in  value  as  the  forests 
are  cut  off  in  this  country — necessarily  so! 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  depends  on  what  competition  it  meets.  Are  you 
speaking  strictly  of  the  ^rellow  pinel 

Mr.  ITiLL.  I  am  speaking  of  the  stumpage  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try'— South,  North,  East,  or  West — witnin  the  United  States  and 
within  the  $ii  tariff  provision.  Is  not  the  stiunpage  bound  to  in- 
crense  in  value,  as  it  has  increased  in  value  for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  IIiNEs.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  so;  not  nearly  so  much,  for 
this  reiison :  Changes  in  conditions  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  I>oes  the  pine  grow  again  when  it  is  cut  off? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No;  but  here  is  the  explanation  I  am  giving  you: 
C3hanges  in  conditions  have  taken  place.  In  tiie  little  countrv  towns 
to-day  you  soc  no  pine  sidewalks;  you  see  entirely  oraient  sidewalks. 
You  Clin  hardly  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of  lumber  that 
used  to  be  used  in  pme  sidewalks  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  is  increasing  enor- 
mously every  year  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  cement  proposi- 
tion has  come  in  to  compete  with  us  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it 
did  in  twenty  years  before  that.  That  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
years.  So  it  is  a  miestion  to-day  whether  stumpage  will  increase  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  You  have  no  proof  to  substantiate  it  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  one's  opinion — one's  judgment. 

Mr.  HiLi..  Do  you  not  think  that  the  price  of  stumpage  is  going 
to  continually  increase  with  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  it  ought  to  increase,  for  this  further  reason, 
outside  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests:  The  matter  of  taxation  in 
tiiis  country  has  got  to  increase  it,  as  compared  with  Canada.  Your 
timber  in  the  West,  your  timber  in  the  South,  and  your  timber  in  the 
North,  as  I  will  show  later  on,  is  to-day  estimated  by  every  town 
assessor,  and  it  is  assessed  at  its  present  market  price,  on  a  basis  of 
3  or  4  per  cent.  Add  your  taxes  per  year  to  your  stumpage  and  add 
5  or  6  per  cent  of  interest  (which  is  only  a  reasonable  charge),  and 
necessarily  in  a  period  of  ten  years  you  have  either  got  to  increase  the 
value  of  your  stumpage  or  you  are  going  to  lose  part  of  your  prin- 
cipal, outside  of  the  question  of  cutting  off  your  timber. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  manufacturing  profit  to-day  on  lumber  in  the 
United  States  anywhere  near  equal  to  what  it  was  on  the  s<Hithem 
peninsula  of  Michigan  when  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  were  in  their 
glory? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is, 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  increased  cost  of  lumber  is  merely  the  result 
of  increased  stumpage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes,  No  ;  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  reasons.  It  is  due 
to  the  very  materially-increased  cost  of  labor;  it  is  due  to  a  material 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Everv  such  item  as 
com,  oats,  and  wheat  is  several  hundred  per  cmt  higher  than  it  was 
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a  few  years  ago.  If  you  buy  a  team  of  horses  to-day  you  pay  $500 
for  them.   We  used  to  buy  them  for  $225  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  The  center  of  production  is  farther  away  from  the 
center  of  consumption  than  it  was  then,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNEB.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  are  various  reasons  that  bring  that 
result  about. 

Mr.  HnA.  The  reason  for  the  center  of  production  being  farther 
away  is  simply  that  the  supply  near  by  has  oeen  cut  off,  is  it  not? 

Air.  HiNES.  No — well,  you  might  say  it  depends  upon  what  terri- 
tory you  want  to  use  the  lumber  in. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  am  talking  about  Chicago. 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  you  take  Chicago,  from  a  local  situation,  it  may  be 
true  there;  but  if  you  take  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  the  situation 
is  just  the  other  way;  because  the  yellow  pine  to-day  is  nearer  St. 
Louis  than  the  white  pine  used  to  be  to  St.  Louis. 

The  ^reat  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  part  of 
Texas,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  m  Carolmas  are  full  of  timber- 
enough  to  supply  the  market  for  many  years,  and  practically  tiieir 
greatest  wealth  is  raw  material.  Should  not  this  district  have  reason- 
able j>rotection  as  compared  with  the  other  great  industries  in  raw 
material  and  manufactured  products?  In  lumbering  operations  al- 
most everything  we  buy  has  protection.  Labor  is  protected.  Steel 
we  use  in  lai^  quantities.  lather  we  use  in  belts.  We  use  a  great 
deal  of  woolen  goods  and  other  articles,  all  having  an  average  oi  over 
40  per  cent  in  protection.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  lummr  should 
have  not  alone  its  present  duty,  but  an  increased  protection? 

A  further  and  greater  illustration  lies  in  the  comparison  of  carry- 
ing charges  in  Canada  as  compared  to  this  country.  We  own  some 
500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  Canada.   The  tax  is  only  about  $300 

ger  year.  In  the  city  where  our  mills  are  located  the  country  or  town 
as  no  personal  property  tax.  Therefore  our  mills  and  personal  prop- 
erty are  free  from  taxes.  There  is  no  penalty  there  for  holding  this 
timber  or  manu&cturing  it  in  limited  manner.  In  Wisconsin  we  have 
several  large  operations.  In  Iron  River,  Hayward,  and  Mason,  Wis., 
the  town  Iwaras  have  had  our  timber  estimated  by  experienced  esti- 
mators, and,  on  the  basis  of  actual  Quantity  (the  basis  of  $6  per  thou- 
sand stumpage),  irnposed  a  tax  oi  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent, 
amounting  to  about  $90,000,  or  about  20  cents  per  thousand.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  our  sawmill,  personal  property,  norses,  outfit,  railroad, 
and  equipment  are  assessed  at  about  their  cash  value,  at  5  or  4  per 
cent.  In  manufacturing  30,000,000  feet  per  year,  our  taxes  are  about 
$3  per  tiiousand  on  the  amount  produced,  while  in  Canada  there  is 

Sractically  no  tax,  or  no  gi^at  carrying  charge,  again  placing  us  at  a 
isadvantage  of  at  least  $4  per  thousand.  Deducting  the  tariff  of  $2 
would  give  them  a  greater  advantage  of  $5  per  thousand. 

Suppose  you  are  cutting  80,000,(W0  feet  per  year,  which  would  be 
a  reasonable  amount  to  cut.  You  have  to  make  on  your  daily  pro- 
duction or  saw  output  $3  per  thousand  to  pay  for  the  carrying 
charge  on  the  timber  in  Wisconsin.  In  Canada  you  only  have  to 
make  $300  per  year,  or  about  1  cent  on  that  amount  of  production. 
Just  think  what  that  amounts  to,  gentlemen — $3  per  thousand. 
You  have  to  make  that  before  you  start  to  make  interest  onyour 
capital.  That  f^oes  right  to  the  town ;  it  goes  to  the  State,  llaink 
of  what  a  carryug  cuorge  that  is.  ^  i 
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The  same  conditions  exist  in  the  South.  Two  years  ago  we  were 
called  to  Mississippi  to  meet  the  board  of  supervisors.  Thej  had 
had  men  out  all  through  our  timber.  We  own  some  240,000  acres 
there.  They  had  estimated  conditions  in  sections  of  it,  and  they 
said,  "  We  want  to  tax  you  now  at  $25  per  acre  on  that  timber  at 
the  regular  assessed  percentage."  According  to  law,  we  could  not 
do  anything  but  pay  our  taxes.  Now  it  is  costing  us  to  hold  that 
tract  of  timber  there  about  $50,000  per  year—just  to  hold  it  for 
taxes,  not  to  speak  about  interest 

That  is  one  tning  that  must  necessarily  add  to  the  cost  of  stumpage, 
and  is  a  very  large  item. 

Mr.  Hnx.  It  lulds  to  the  cost  of  lumber,  too,  bv  holding  it  out  of 
the  market,  so  that  the  small  producer  can  not  getltoLd  of  Uie  stump- 
age,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No,  sir.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  tell  you  this:  There 
are  28,850  sawmills  in  this  country.  There  is  the  strongest  illustra- 
tion you  could  have  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  there  is  a  lum- 
ber trust.  It  is  also  a  strong  illustration  that  ti^ere  are  a  great  many 
so-called  "  small  sawmill  men  "  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada? 

Mr.  HiNES.  You  have  to  take  Canada  by  districts.  If  you  tate 
the  extreme  Northwest,  a  very  large  amount  of  their  help  is  Hindus, 
Japanese,  Chinamen,  and  all  that  class  of  help.  They  ^t  from  80 
cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Right  across  the  border  you  have  entirely  Amer- 
icans. They  get  from  $2  to  $3  ^r  day.  Take  the  conditions  down  in 
the  extreme  Nova  Scotia  district,  and  you  have  Canadian  French- 
men— an  excellent  class  of  workmen,  especially  in  the  woods.  They 
get  about  half  what  we  are  paying  them  in  this  country.  The  Onta- 
rio district  comes  nearest  to  our  prices  of  labor,  although,  on  the 
average,  the  prices  there  are  a  little  less,  but  they  ccMne  neuest  to  the 
prices  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hines,  do  vou  mean  to  say  that  the  lumber  in- 
dusti^  out  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  is  conducted  hy  Japan- 
ese, Hindus,  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Hines.  In  our  lumber  operations! 

Mr.  Clahk.  Yes ;  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Hines.  No ;  in  Washin^n  Territory,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
through  there,  they  have  Americans  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  undertook  to  work  them,  and  the  Americans  ran 
them  out  over  into  British  America;  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  there  was  practically  nothing  of  that  kind.  That 
occurred  in  one  or  two  isolated  plaoiBS.  It  would  not  be  2  per  cent 
of  the  help.  But  rig^t  across  the  border  it  is  almost  entiraly  that 
kind  of  help. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  tried  to  run  them  back,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  recollect  just  the  exact  facts;  but  I  know 
positively,  havinjp;  been  out  there  a  number  of  times,  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see — in  nict,  you  do  not  see  any  Hindus  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  Oregon  or  Idaho. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhere  did  those  fellows  finally  fetch  up  ?  They  were 
plaving  shuttlecock  over  the  border  with  them,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.H  INES.  I  do  not  know  where ;  but  some  of  our  people  here  have 
photographs  lowing  a  hundred  men  in  fr(mt  of  uie  ^wmills,  all 
Hindus  and  Japanese,  and  not  a  single  AmericaibiiaoD^SlMigLe 
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Mr.  Glabx.  Yes;  that  would  be  verr  easy  to  arrange. 
Mr.  HiiiTES.  We  have  got  pictures  of  a  number  of  places.  It  would 
not  be  quite  so  easy  to  show  a  number  of  places  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Clabk.  You  might  move  them  along. 
Mr.  HiNBS.  Wellj  no ;  I  think  not 

The  Chairuax.  Proceed,  if  you  will.  Our  time  is  nmning  by 
and  we  have  a  great  many  people  to  hear. 

I  want  to  warn  the  gentlemen  present  that  this  hearing  must  be 
concluded  before  we  adjourn  to-night.  I  am  not  speakug  to  the 
committee;  I  am  speaking  to  the  other  gentlemoi  who  ore  here. 

Mr.  Ol^k.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  maka  a  su^^es- 
tion? 

The  Chaibhan.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  these  lumoermen  could  pick  out  two  or  three  rep- 
resentative men  that  could  talk  as  well  as  Mr,  Hines  does  (if  they 
have  any  left)jit  would  shorten  the  process  very  materially. 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you  very  much.   That  is  quite  a  compliment. 

The  Ghaikhak.  Oi  course  it  would.  That  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  all  parties  hentofbre,  we^  in  advance  or  days  in  advance. 

Mr.  Clakk.  If  they  would  hold  a  convention  out  here,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  li^  to  suggest  that  we  hear  Mr.  Hines's 
interesting  statement  and  make  memoranda  of  anything  we  want  to 
ask,  and  ask  him  questions  when  he  finishes. 

Mr.  Hunss.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  answer  them. 

The  CHAntUAK.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  committee  will  do  that  I 
have  suggested  that  once  or  twice), but  it  did  not  seem  to  work.  I 
again  request  the  committee  not  to  interrupt  Mr.  Hines  until  he  geto 
t&ough  with  reading  his  statement 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  men  employed  in  Michi- 
^n,  Wisconsin,  Minn^ta,  and  Iowa.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
uese  would  represent  avera^  families  of  five  persons,  not  to  take 
into  account  the  various  families  that  are  indirectly  dependent  upcm 
this  industry  in  these  towns,  all  of  whom  would  be  directly  affected 
by  anything  that  would  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  industry.  Tak- 
ii^  into  account  the  tremendous  bu}[ing  power  of  our  farm  products 
01 this  army  of  people,  and  comparing  the  tax  of  about  12  per  cent 
on  lumber  with  the  average  of  over  ^  per  cent  on  other  articles,  is 
this  fair  treatment  of  this  industry,  as  against  steel,  whidi  enters  in 
a  great  competitive  way  into  building  material ! 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  to-day.  Our  industry  is  the  largest  ct^omer  he  ha&  A 
bu^el  of  wheat,  oats,  or  com  will  buy  more  lumber  at  the  present 
prices  than  during  any  period  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Therefore 
the  American  farmer  has  no  ground  for  complaint.  In  190G,  on 
September  15,  cash  wheat  brought  in  Minneapolis  74^  cents;  in  1907, 
$1.07f ;  in  1908,  $1.25 — almost  100  per  cent  increase  in  a  year.  Corn 
brought  44  cents,  59^,  and  78J  cents — about  75  per  cent  advance. 
Lumber  has  had  no  such  comparative  advance;  yet  everything  that 
ent^  into  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  we  have  been  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  farmer  to  sustain  these  prices.  We  can  not  buy 
a  team  of  horses  for  less  than  $500.   We  are  paying  relatively  the 
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highest  prices  in  twenty  years  for  wheat,  com,  and  oats.  We  are 
paying  to  the  railroad  companies  their  present  schedule  of  frei^t 
rates,  and  our  industry  is  ahout  the  greatest  commodity  they  handle. 
They  are  asking  us  to  pay  them  more  on  account  of  the  higher  prices 
they  are  paying  for  all  materials.  Consider,  therefore,  taking  off 
the  duty  and  further  encouraging  competition  with  Canada.  Where 
would  our  industry  landf  Womd  not  the  decrease  in  our  business 
bring  about  a  greater  decrease  in  the  purdiasing  of  farm  products! 
Therefore,  in  place  of  any  reduction,  have  we  not  given  you  substan- 
tial reasons,  which  can  not  be  questioned,  that  lumber  must  have  pro- 
tection Y  And  is  it  not  fair  to  increase  the  present  duty  if  any 
changes  in  the  general  tariff  schedule  are  to  be  considered,  in  order 
to  protect  this  great  industr}'  and  put  it  on  a  par  with  ouior  great 
protected  industries  that  enter  into  competition  with  it  ? 

Some  gentleman  spoke  about  the  cutting  off  of  our  forests  having 
a  tendency  to  affect  the  water  supply.  In  the  vears  1870  and  1880 
occurred  the  greatest  floods  that  we  have  haa  in  the  Mississippi 
River— greater  than  we  have  had  at  any  period  since  that  time.  So 
that  contention,  I  think,  is  not  well  founded. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  very  reliable  authority  to  the  effect 
that  Canada  is  considering  putting  an  import  duty  on  any  yellow 
pine  we  ship  into  their  country.  The  mmbermen  are  gomg  to 
petition  Parliament  to  have  the  importation  of  our  pine  stopped. 
So  you  can  appreciate  the  positicm  that  Canada  is  takmg  to  protect 
her  own  industries. 

There  has  been  some  question  made  here  as  to  an  association  of 
lumbermen,  or  a  so-called  "lumber  trust"  I  have  just  read  here 
from  reliable  statistics  that  there  are  28,000  mills  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  direct  competitors — the  South  against  the  West, 
the  West  against  the  North,  and  the  East  a^inst  uie  Middle  West 
There  are  absolutely  different  interests,  different  ownerships,  and 
the  mills  are  direct  competitors.  So  there  is  no  such  thing,  or  even 
a  probability  of  any  such  thing  being  considered,  as  a  luim>er  trust. 
If  lumber  rcom  one  section  gets  too  nigh,  it  simply  opens  the  mar- 
kets for  the  lumber  from  other  territories  to  come  in.  If  we  get 
yellow  pine  too  high,  it  opens  the  ma^et  for  the  hemlock  from  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  If  we  get  hemlock  too  high, 
it  opens  the  yellow-pine  district.  If  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Dakota  we  get  lumber  too  high,  it  opens  the  great  Pa- 
cific coast  district,  and  so  it  goes.  If  you  get  lumber  too  high  in 
New  York  CiW,  that  opens  the  market  to  lumber  from  North  Caro- 
lina or  Nova  »Mtia. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  other  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  a^,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  Questions  about  this 
freight  question.  You  state  that  the  cost  of  delivering  lumber  in 
the  rough  at  Buffalo  is  $1.75.  The  duty  on  lumber  in  the  rough  at 
present  is  $1  a  thousand.  That  would  be  ^.75.  Did  I  understand 
^ou  to  say  that  from  the  mills  in  Wisconsin  it  costs  $7  to  deliver  it 
in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  the  rough,  it  costs  about  $7  in  Buffalo  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  the  Canadian  lumber  in  Buffalo  an 
advantage  of  $4,20  f  ^  , 
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Mr.  HiNEB.  In  freight  rates;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  freight  rates,  with  the  duty  added  to  the  Cana- 
dian lumber? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  present,  then,  in  Buffalo  the  Canadian  mills 
control  that  market,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNEB.  No,  sir;  not  entirely.  They  are  shipping  a  great  deal 
of  lumber  into  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  the  manufacturer  in  Wisconsin  undersell  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  $4.25? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Certain  kinds  of  lumber  come  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  lumber  in  the  rough  now. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  goin^  to  explain.  Certain  kinds  of  ^mber  come 
in.   I  have  seen  certain  kmds  come  in  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eeferring  to  this  lumber  in  the  rough,  is  there  any 
of  that  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lumber  shipped  from 
the  Cloquet  district  and  the  Duluth  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  difference  in  freight  rates  and  the  duty 
amounts  to  $4.25  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  man,  and  yet  you  compete 
with  him  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Let  me  explain :  The  lumber  from  Georgian  Bay  pays 
a  duty  of  $2,  and  $1.75  freight  That  is  $3.75. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wait  a  minute.  Lumber  in  the  rou£^  only  pays 
$1  duty. 

Mr.  HiNEB.  No;  $2. 

Several  Gentlemen.  Two  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  was  $1. 
Mr.  Hikes.  No;  $2. 

Mr.  Ransdell.  You  are  talking  about  lo^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right — $2.  There  is  where  I  made  the  mis- 
take. That  is  $3.25.  That  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Oinadinn 
lumbermen  of  $3.25  in  Buffalo! 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  able  to  meet  that  difference  in  freight 
rates  and  compete  there? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  have  to  equalize  the  difference  or  lose  the  business. 
The  dealer  that  is  buying  in  Buffalo,  having  no  interest  in  stumpage, 
would  just  as  soon  buy  timber  from  Canada  as  he  would  from  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly;  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  go  into  that  market  and  compete  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  are  obliged  to  or  lose  the  trade. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  You  wi>uld  not  try  to  hold  onto  the  trade  if  it 
was  notprofitable,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  HiNBs.  Why,  certainly ;  we  have  to  equalize  tilings.  In  some 
places  the  trade  is  less  profitable  than  in  others. 

Mr.  17nderwo(N>.  But  you  are  not  attempting  to  hold  on  to  a  trade 
where  you  get  no  profit  out  of  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HiNEB.  Oh,  no;  on  certain  kinds  of  lumber  we  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  zone  that  it  will  cost  the  Canadian 
manufacture  of  lumber  as  much  to  go  into  as  it  costs  you,  by  reason 
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of  his  paving  freight  rates  after  he  lands  on  the  American  ade,  is 
there  not! 

Mr.  IIiNBB.  Well,  take  Pittsburg,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  zone  of  that  kind,  I  presume.  Please 
make  a  comparison  there. 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  rate  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg,  I  think,  is  6 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Therefore  it  costs  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
thousand  more  to  get  that  lumber  from  Cleveland,  which  would  bo 
added  to  the  $3.75  dutv  and  lake  freights,  making  it  about  $5i25  to 

gut  it  in  Cleveland.  To  ship  yellow  pine,  for  instance,  fnxn  the 
outh  in  the  rough  would  cost  you  about  $11  a  thousand  in  the  same 
market.  To  ship  that  same  lumber  from  Wisconsin  in  the  rough 
would  cost  you  about  $7  per  thousand  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  at  the  Pittsburg  market  both  the  Ca- 
nadian lumber  and  the  Wisconsin  lumber  have  an  advantage  over  the 
southern  lumber  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates,  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  IliNES.  On  rough  lumber,  $11  as  compared  with  about  $6.25 
from  Canada,  as  well  as  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Underwood.  AVhen  we  get  farther  south,  or,  say,  southwest — 

because  that  is  nearer  

Mr.  IIiNES.  St,  Louis,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Toward  St  Louis — ^where  do  you  first  reach  the 
zone  whore  the  fr(>ight  rates  equalize  the  Canadian  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  St.  Ijouis  is  the  nearest  point.  For  instance,  the  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  is  10  cents.  It  would  cost,  therefore,  $2.50 
a  thousand  to  ship  the  lumber  from  Chicago  to  St  Louis.  That 
would  make  it  $5.25  per  thousand  from  Canada.  The  rate  from  the 
South  to  St.  Louis  IS,  I  think,  18  cents  on  roa^  lumber.  That 
would  bring  it  to  $8.10. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ki^ht  dollars  and  ten  cents  from  the  South,  and 
how  much  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Plus  the  duties. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  IIiNEs.  Included;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  get  to  the  west  and  the  southwest 

where  do  you  strike  the  zone  where  they  sell  in  competition  with  youf 
Mr.  IIiNEs.  At  Kansas  City  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  ydlow 

pine,  on  account  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  being,  I  think,  20  cents. 
Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  favor  of  the  yellow  pine? 
Mr.  IIiNES.  About  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar.  Now,  if  you  go  south  and  southwest 
of  Kansas  City  you  get  to  a  point  where  the  Canadian  lumber  can 
not  go  into  that  territory  in  competition  with  the  southern  pine  at  all? 

Mr,  IIines.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^VTiether  the  duty  is  on  or  off? 
Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  territory  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Kansas  City  would  not  be  affected  by  this  removal  of  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber at  all? 

Mr.  HiNBS.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  Underwood.  But  to  the  north  and  along  the  border  line  it 
srould?  ^  , 
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Mr.  Hikes.  And  that  is  the  great  consuming  district.  For  instance, 
take  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Buffalo — there  is  a  tre- 
mendous consuming  district  for  building  material,  besides  having 
tremendously  largewz  factories. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  much  southern  pine  sold  in  that  north- 
western territoiT  above  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  The  yellow-pine  manufacturers 
have  been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  their  field,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  do  by  the  enormous  increase  in  manufacture  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  compete  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
that  field  on  the  same  basis?  Or  is  not  the  fellow  pine  sold  there  for 
one  purpose  and  the  Canadian  lumber  for  another  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  box  lumber  the 
South  has  been  putting  box  lumber  into  Chicago  during  this  late 
depression  as  low  as  $11  per  thousand^  dressed  on  one  side.  That 
netted  the  mills  about  $5  a  thousand  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

Mr.  Clare,  Mr.  Hines,  did  you  ever  know  anybody  that  was  deal- 
ing in  stumpage  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  f 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  I  have  known  some  people  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  through  their  drunkenness  or  mismanage- 
ment, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hjnes.  Well,  no;  miscalculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  I  have  known  a  number  of  men  in  my  experience 
that  did  not  make  a  success  of  the  lumber  business,  like  many  other 
kinds  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions.  What  is 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  was  just  trying  to  think  of  that.  The  timber  was 
valued  at  $25  per  acre — but  while  I  want  to  make  an  illustration,  I 
can  not  recollect  what  the  rate  was,  but  it  amounted  on  our  tract 
of  timber  of  two  hundred  and  some  thousand  acres  to  pretty  close 
to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  that  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  two  questions,  one 
foUow'ing  on  the  other.  I  want  to  know  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  how  much  lumber  there  is  to  the  acre  in  Mississippi. 
If  you  do  not  know  that,  put  it  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  I  can  do  that  The  amount  in  Mississippi  will 
vary  all  the  way  from  6.000  to  15,000  feet  to  the  acre,  depending 
on  the  location. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  information  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  HiNia.  Yes ;  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark,  All  we  want  is  information.  Do  you  say  there  have 
been  no  floods  in  the  Mississippi  River  since  1900? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  say  the  greatest  floods  occurred  in  1870  and  1880;  at 
no  time  since  then  has  the  water  been  so  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  nave  been  immense  floods 
in  the  Mississippi  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  there  have  been  floods;  but  the  water  has  not 
been  as  high  as  during  those  periods. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  not  higher,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  year  before 
last  than  it  has  been  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  ? 

Mr.  HzHU.  Not  as  I  understand  it;  no.  C^r\r\n\r> 
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Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  truth  about  it,  however. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  understand  that  the  greatest  floods  were  in  1870  and 
1880.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  lived  at  Clinton  for  thirty 
years,  and  he  has  given  me  those  figures  as  being  the  absolute  facts. 
He  says  he  can  prove  that  they  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  river  got  over  the  levees  and  washed  out  the  lands 
OT^  in  western  Illinois  year  before  last,  in  places  that  had  never 
been  bothered  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  on 
the  depth  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  ab<^ut  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.  They  do  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  tJie  water  on  the  basis  of  Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  away  up  the  river,  too, 
Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  what  we  took  as  the  basia 
Mr.  Clark.  You  are  both  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  and  an  owner 
of  standing  timber? 
Mr.  HiNEs*.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  lumber  and  timber  companies  do  you  beloi^  to? 
Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Com- 
panv,  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Hines.  Wc  have  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies.  We  have 
the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  Manufacturii^  Company,  of  Hay- 
ward,  Wis.  We  have  the  Iron  Kiver  Lumber  Company,  of  lion 
Biver,  Wis.  We  have  the  White  Biver  Lumber  Company,  of  Mastm, 
and  we  have  a  number  of  institutions  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  belong  to  what  is  pt^ularly  known  amimg 
hinil>ermen  as  the  "  Weyerhaeuser  _group  ? " 

Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  WevorhaeuHer  is  interested  in  our  company;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stumpage  do  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  no  reasonable  basis  of  calculation,  except  that 
I  shoul<l  say  thnt  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  to  my  personal  Imowledge,  is 
interested  in  probably  thirty  to  forty  milU;  but  in  none  of  them  has 
he  the  majority  interest. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  how  many  acres  of  stumpage  do  Weyer- 
liiieiiser  &  Co.  own  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own  very  little.  The  dif- 
ferent companies  that  he  has  stock  in  own,  I  presume — ^well,  I  could 
not  say  in  definite  terms;  I  presume  somewhere  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  billion. 

Mr.*  Clark.  Fifteen  or  twenty  million  acres? 

Mr.  Hines.  Fifteen  or  twenty  billion — no,  sir;  I  refer  to  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  not  own  about  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  could  not  say  now  many  acres.  We  generally  judge 
timber  more  bv  the  stumpage  quantity. 

Mr.  Clark.  XVhat  would  you  say  to  the  proposition  of  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  can  not  give  a  definite  answer,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber  business,  Mr. 
Hines?  r^^^^]^ 
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Mr.  HiNES.  About  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  been  owning  timbw  how  longf 
Mr.  HiNEs.  About  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Weyerhaeuser  and  yourself  and  the  correlated  com- 
panies bousht  a  good  deal  of  that  stumpage  as  low  as  15  cents  a 
thousand,  did  they  not? 
Mr.  HiNEs.  No;  we  never  bought  anyas  low  as  that. 
Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  Weyerhaeuser  got  any  of  his 


Mr.  HiNES.  T  do  not  know  that;  no,  sir.  I  know  oar  company 
never  has  bought  any  as  cheap  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  lowest  stiunpage  when  you  first  started 
in  business  yourself) 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  cheapest  stumpage  our  company  bought,  I  think, 
was  pine  stumpage  at  about  $3  a  thousand — ^yellow  pine 'at  about 
from  $2  to  $4. 

Mr.  Ci^K.  The  lowest  stumpage  twenty-five  years  ago  was  $8  a 
thousand? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  fifteen  years  ago.   Was  it  $3  a  thousand  &enf 

Mr.  Hikes.  Pine  stumpage ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  now  f 

Mr.  HiNES.  Of  course,  that  stumpage  has  been  cut  off;  so  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  say  what  that  stumpage  would  be  worth  in  that 
particular  locality  at  the  present  time.  But  I  should  judge,  in  a 
general  way,  about  from  $6  to  $9  per  thousand. 

^St.  Clark.  That  is  quite  a  respectable  kind  of  a  profit  if  you  never 
made  a^  more. 

Mr,  ISnes.  Are  you  figuring  the  gross  profit  or  the  net  profit  now  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  ways.   It  finallv  comes  to  the  same  thmg. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  you  have  to  add  to  that,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  That  would  make  about  200 
per  cent.  Then  you  have  to  add  your  taxes.  When  you  get  all 
through  you  will  not  have  such  a  toemendous  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  only  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the  people 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  the  Montanas  woke 
up  to  the  fact,  just  through  the  Granger  movement  and  the  La  Fol- 
lette  agitation,  that  this  timber  ought  to  be  taxed  at  any  reasonable 
rate,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  that  is  a  mistake.  Long  before  La  FoUette  was 
elected  in  Wisconsin  at  all  we  were  taxed  on  our  timber.  I  know  that 
to  be  an  absolute  fact 

Bdbr.  OiABK.  I  know  yon  were  taxed ;  but  yon  were  taxed  at  a  very 
low  rate,  were  vou  nott 

Mr.  HiKKS.  No;  on  Uie  <XHnparative  market  price  at  that  time, 
which  was  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  timber  lands  located  ? 

"Mr,  Knes.  We  have  timber  lands  located  in  WisconMn,  a  little  in 
Minnesota,  and  also  in  Canada  and  in  Mississippi. 

iSx.  Glabk.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  per  hundred,  if  you  know, 
in  Wiseonain  t   That  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  it 

Mr.  Hines.  In  Wisconsin  thev  assess  your  timber,  pret  at  the  exact 
quantity  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate  it,  and  assess  the  stump- 
age at  all  the  way  from  $7  to  $9  per  thousand.  The  rate- in  Wiscon- 
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sin  ranges  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  which  would  naka  it  cost  yon  from 
25  to  40  cents  per  year  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Wisconsin  is  8  or  4  per  cent  on  the  hundred? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do,  absolutely.  We  have  paid  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  this  stumpage  that  you  boufi^t  at  $3,  you  say, 
fifteen  years  ago,  worth  now  9 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  the  same  stumpa^  to-day  would  bring  fnnn 
$7  to  $9  a  thousand  if  it  was  not  cut 

Mr.  Clask.  And  how  much  is  it  worth  per  acre  I 

Mr.  HjHES.  Stumpage  in  Wisconsin  we  do  not  judge  by  the  acn; 
we  estimate  the  land.  It  will  vary  a  great  deal.  We  base  it  on  the 
amount  of  stumpage,  not  on  thetfiiunber  of  acres. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Another  thing.  Is  it  not  generally  conceded  among 
lumbermen,  when  you  talk  amon^  yourselves,  that  the  growth  of  the 
timber  fully  compensates  for  the  mterest  and  the  taxes  and  the  taking 
care  of  it  f 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No ;  it  is  not  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  consider- 
able timber  burned  up  by  the  fires. 

Clark.  Oh,  I  know :  but  that  is  one  of  the  accidenta. 
Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  but  those  are  things  that  we  must  take  into 

account. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Hikes.  Another  thin^  is  the  wind  that  blows  our  timber  down. 
Another  thing  is  overripe  timber  that  ought  to  be  cut  So  I  would 
not  agree  with  you  on  tne  Question  of  interest  and  taxes  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  growth.   I  cto  not  believe  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  growth  almost  compensate,  then,  for  the 
interest  and  taxes? 
Mr.  Hikes.  No;  on  certain  kind  of  timber  it  actually  does  not 


Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  standing  timber  is  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  to  be  perfectly  frank. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  you  lumbermen  have  evidentiy  worked  on  that 
proposition.  How  much  is  there? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  we  have  had  Mr.  Pinchot's  estimates  or  calcula- 
tions. We  have  had  other  government  statistics,  too;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  timber  in  the  United  States 
exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  Pinchot  puts  it  at? 
Mr.  Hikes.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figure. 
Mr.  Clark.  Fourteen  hundred  billion  feet.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  cut  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Hikes.  About  forty  billions. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Pinchot  is  right  on  his  estimate  of  the  lumber,  then 
there  is  not  enough  lumber  in  the  United  States  to  last  over  a 

generation  ? 

Mr.  HiNKs.  I  heard  twenty-five  yeai-s  a^o  that  in  twenty-five  years 
we  woiihl  not  have  any  timber  in  the  Umted  States;  but  "to-day,  ap- 
parently, the  figures  are  just  as  large  as  they  were  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  then  it  was  guesswork,  and  now  it  is  the  scientific 
work  of  this  administration. 


Possibly  it  might  on  some  kinds  of 
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Mr.  Hnnss.  I  do  not  think  any  figure  has  been  prepared  based 
upon  reliable  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Pinchot  is  right,  and  there  is  only  fourteen  hundred 
billion  feet  in  the  United  States,  and  you  cut  forty  billion  a  year,  it 
will  last  a  little  over  thirty  years;,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  that  on  the  basis  of  cutting  forty  billion  a 
year  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet  of 
timber  in  the  Ihiited  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  cut  saplings  up  there!  Why  do 
you  not  let  them  grow  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  could  not  grow, 

Mr.  Clark.  They  could  not  i 

Mr.  HxNES.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  what  reason? 

"Mr.  HiNEB.  The  fire  the  next  year  would  bum  them  down  or  they 
would  blow  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  legislature  ought  to  pass  a  law  compelling  you  to 
bum  the  tree  tops  up. 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  would  not  interfere  with  these  saplings  being 
Uown  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  while  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
wind  blowing  down  the  saplings,  that  destmction  must  be  a  very 
small  pa  cent  of  the  amount  that  is  destroyed  bj  these  careless 
fires,  what  was  the  total  consumption  of  timber  for  all  purposes 
in  the  United  States  in  1907? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  amount  cut  was  about  forty  billions,  and  the  con- 
sumption would  be  approximately  75  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  tne  Forestry  Bureau  estimates  it  at  150,000,- 
000,000  feet. 

ACr.  HiNES.  Well,  here  are  the  figures  as  close  a»  we  can  get  them, 
showing  the  amount  produced  in  1907  as  40,000,000.000  feet. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  amount  that  was  cut  into  limiber? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  the  United  Sti^tes  has  an  inex- 


Mr.  HiNES.  Mo;  I  would  not  say  it  was  inexhaustible;  but  based  on 
the  amount  we  are  cutting  to-day  I  think  we  have  many  more  years 
ahead  of  us  than  the  report  there  shows. 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  this  business  of  planting  trees,  why  not  try 
to  save  some  that  we  have  by  letting  in  this  Canaaian  lumber?  And 
if  they  want  to  denude  their  forests,  why  not  let  them  go? 

Mr.  Hikes.  One  illustration  that  I  can  give  you  is,  I  think,  a  rea- 
sonably good  answer  to  your  question.  The  fact  that  in  Canada  on 
600,000,(W0  feet  we  pay  $300  a  year  tax,  while  on  the  same  quantity 
in  this  country^  we  {)ay  about  $90,000  a  year  tax,  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  that  timber  in  this  country  and  pay  that  amount  of  taxes  per 
annum.    In  a  very  few  years  it  would  be  too  costly  to  l>e  sold. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  lumber  output,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
greater  in  the  United  States  now  than  it  was,  for  instance,  in  1807? 
Mr.  HimfiS.  Ho,  sir. 
Mr.  Clabk.  Is  it  smaller? 

Mr.  HiNBS.  It  must  necessarily  be  smaller  by  the  amount  that  is 
cut 
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Mr.  (Xabk.  You  have  spoken  about  freight  rates  to  St.  Louis. 
Why  do  they  not  ra^that  lumber  down  to  St.  Louis,  as  tbey  used  to 
do  years  ago! 

Mr.  H1NE8.  Where?    Down  the  Mississippi  Rirer! 

Mr.  Clahk.  No'  why  do  they  not  raft  it  down  from  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  ana  that  country  up  there,  where  they  had  this  white 
pine? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Because  they  found  it  more  profitable  to  build  mills 
nearer  to  the  stumpaee,  and  to  save  the  off  haul. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Can  t^ey  not  raft  the  lumber  down  as  well  as  the 
logs? 

Mr.  II1NE8.  It  has  not  been  found  as  practical  as  shipping  it  by 
cars  direct. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  surely  cheaper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  That  is  quite  a  question,  about  its  being  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  speak  of  Kansas  City  being  the  standard  of  this 
yellow-pine  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  KansM  City  is  closer  to 
the  vellow  pine  itself  than  any  other  place  north  of  the  extreme 
southern  cities,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  closer  than  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  it  is  cheaper  in  Kansas  Ci^ 
than  it  is  in  St.  Louis,  naturallv? 
Mr.  Hikes.  "Why.  naturally  the  freight  rates  are  less,  and  therefore 

the  delivered  price  is  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  element  do  you  say  has  caused  this  increase  of 
$10  a  thousand  on  lumber  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years?  That  is, 
counting  1900  as  the  maximum? 

Sir.  Hikes.  MTiat  particular  kind  of  lumber  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  referring  to  any  sort  that  you  use  to  put  in  houses. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  not  say  that  all  kinds  of  lumber  are  $10  a 
thousand  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  testified  here,  I  think,  bv  a  witness,  that 
that  was  about  the  average  up  until  the  price  of  lumber  began  to  fedl. 

Sir.  Hikes.  I  do  not  tnink  that  that  question  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, then.  They  may  have  taken  possibly  the  one  item  of  white 
pine.  Yellow  pine  certainly  is  not  $10  nigher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  pine  never  figured  very  much  commercially 
until  recently,  did  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yellow  pine  is  used  very  largely  in  this  country. 
Not  right  now,  but  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  yellow  pine  cut 
quite  a  big  figure  even  in  places  as  far  south  as  Missouri.  It  has  been 
largely  used  lor  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  white  pine  has  increased? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increased  price  of  white 
pine? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  you  have  to  go  farther  away  for  it  There  is  the 
question  of  greater  railroad  transportation  and  the  question  of  a  100 
per  cent  advance  in  labor  in  the  woods  alone  in  that  period.  That  is 
one  item. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  goes  back  to  the  question  of  stumpage,  does  it  not! 
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Mr.  HiNES.  There  is  the  one  item  of  100  per  cent  advance  in  labor 
in  the  woods  and  the  question  of  supplies — corn,  oatSj  and  wheat. 
There  is  that  item  of  100  per  cent.  The  great  question  in  connection 
with  lumber  is  the  question  of  labor  and  supplies.  It  c<Histitutes  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber — ^not  stumpage.  There  has  been  some 
advance  in  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  the  labor  cost  and  all  the  other  costs  that  enter  into 
what  it  finallv  costs  you  are  as  great  in  Canada  as  in  Uie  United 
States,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  you  whether  the  Canadian 
lumber  came  in  free  or  came  in  with  a  tariff  on  it  9 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  just  explained  that  to  vou.  I  ezplainied  that  on  a 
mill  cutting  30,000,000  feet  per  year  the  tax  here  alone  would  be 
$30,000  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  in  Canada.  That  is  $3  as 
against  $10. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  do  not  mean  that  anvbody  on  earth  taxes  lumber 
in  the  tree  at  $3  a  thousand  feet,  do  you  f 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  just  g^ve  you  the  absolute  figures.  We  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  about  $90,000  taxes  per  annum — which  would  come 
to  about  $3  a  thousand — on  a  tract  of  500,000,000  feet  in  Wisconsin. 
In  Canada,  on  the  same  tract,  the  tax  is  $300. 

Mr.  Clask.  That  $300  a  thousand  on  lumber  at  the  present  rate, 
would  be  25  or  30  per  cent  for  taxation,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Hikes.  To  tax  the  entire  tract  of  600,000,000  feet  will  add  $3 
a  thousand.   They  pay  $300. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  does  that  lumber  sell  fori 

Mr.  Hines.  In  Canada  or  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No;  I  mean  your  lumber. 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Mill-run  stock  this  year  would  average  about  $18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  thmk  the  impression  that  was  left  on  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  this  committee  that  heard  your  statement  was  that 
the  tax  was  $3  a  thousand  on  the  lumber  in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  in  the  tree.  I  tried  to  say  it  very  plainly,  that  the 
tax  on  the  stumpage  was  on  the  basis  of  $3  on  the  amount  produced 
that  year,  or  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  undertaking  in  your  statement  to  load  all 
of  the  taxation  of  all  the  timber  land  that  you  have  cut  on  to  your 
timber  cut  for  a  particular  year? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  each  year  takes  care  of  its  own  particular  tax. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  is  not  a  people  under  the  sun  who  would  stand 
a  tax  of  $3  on  $18  worth  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Those  are  the  facts  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
not  theory.   It  is  a  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  want  to  be  considered  as  saying  that  on  $18 
worth  of  lumber  you  pay  $3  tax  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  aosolutely  want  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  on  a  basis  oi  500,000,000  feet  of  stumpage,  with 
the  plant  cutting  3,000,000  a  year,  the  tax  will  approximate  $3  a  thou- 
sand per  annum. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  is  it  on  $100 — ^the  tax  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  figure  it  on  a  ZfiOOfiOO  propositiop^„9j^|9igl^g[e 
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The  CHAnof  AN.  Is  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  the  average  in  Washburn,  Washington,  and 
B^field  counties. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  HiMES.  It  seems  to  be  large,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  CiARK.  What  part  of  the  production  of  your  mills  is  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  you  call  it! 

Mr.  H1NE8.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Glabk.  Is  it  not  about  one-fifthf  Is  it  not  20  per  ceot  instead 
of  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  HiNBB.  Oh,  no.  The  kind  that  is  used  for  boxes  is  about  €0 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  low-grade  product  of  the  Canadian  mills  ? 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  low-grade  product 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  if  they  cut  the  lands  clear;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  the  largest  distributers  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States,  are  yon  not  ? 
Mr.  Hikes.  I  think  we  are;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  in  naming  your  prices  have  you  taken  into  consid- 
eration at  all  the  spruce  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  Maine  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  f 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  do  not  strike  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  making  your  prices  you  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  distribution  of  North  Cflrolina  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  price  of  farm  products.  You  must  base  your  estimate 
on  your  immediate  vicinitjjr,  aoout  your  point  of  distribution,  and  not 
as  covering  the  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  aimed  to  base  it  on  my  own  knowledge  of  our  partic- 
ular territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  fact  is  different,  it  would  alter  your  view  as  to 
the  question  of  retaining  the  duty  of  $2  on  lumber,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Hikes.  It  woula  depend  somewhat  on  what  the  general  ^tua- 

tion  mi^ht  be, 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  read  a  statement  or  two  from  the  United  States 
statistics,  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  this  year  on  that  subject, 
and  then  will  ask  you  a  question:  The  advance  in  the  price  of  farm 
products.  Taking  the  average  prices  from  1890  to  1900  as  the  basis, 
at  100  per  cent,  tne  average  price  increase  of  farm  products  in  1907 
was  37.1  per  cent;  in  food  products,  17.8  per  cent;  in  clothing  and 
cloth,  26,7  per  cent;  in  fuel  and  lighting,  35  per  cent;  in  metals  and 
implements  (much  of  which  you  use  in  manufacturing  lumber),  43.4 
per  cent;  in  drugs  and  chemicals,  109.6  per  cent;  in  house- furnishing 
goods,  18.5  per  cent;  in  miscellaneous  articles,  27.1  per  cent;  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  that,  leaving  out  lumber,  is  29.6  per  cent 
And  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  for  the  same  period  was 
46.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  highest  item  and  about  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Is  that  the  price  of  lumber  at  any  particular  place? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  as  stated^ — just  as  it  states  the 
other  items — covering  ^e  entire  United  States,  prepared  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  this  year.  They  will  very  gladly 
furnish  you  with  information  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Hikes.  Is  it  also  stated  in  regard  to  whether  that  is  simply  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  product,  or  the  net  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hill.  Lumber  and  building  materials  is  the  item,  and  I  have 
read  the  other  items.    Does  that  affect  your  statement  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  for  in  this  article  1  am  not  quite  dear  whether 
that  is  an  advance  in  net  stumpage  or  whether  it  is  the  lumber  in 
the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  lumber  and  building  materials.  Stumpage  would 
not  be  building  material. 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  it  is,  I  offer  this  explanation:  I  just  stated  that 
there  was  the  question  of  the  payment  of  labor  in  the  woods,  which 
in  that  period  has  increased  100  per  cent.  That  would  necessarily 
increase  the  price  of  lumbw,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  the 
price  of  the  net  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  other  things  that 
you  stated  had  advanced  far  more  than  the  lumber  had — iron,  steel, 
and  things  of  that  kind.   And  belting,  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 


yond  all  of  these  items — being  the  highest  advance  of  any — would 
that  affect  your  views  as  to  the  advisability  or  nonadvisability  of 
lowering  or  taking  off  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  not  1  would  think  still  that  lumber  should 
have  protection,  because  labor  cuts  a  tremendous  figure  in  the  price 
of  the  lumber — about  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  a^  you  this:  If  ihe  duty  on  lumber 
is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price 
of  lumber  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  would  give  an  opening  for  Canada,  for  its 
tremendous  amount  of  low-grade  lumber.  Our  low-grade  lumber  here 
can  not  stand  the  greater  cost  of  transportation.  In  Canada  they  ex- 
port largely  their  good  lumber  to  England,  and  it  leaves  a  larae 
amount  of  low-gra<^  lumber  to  find  a  market  in  this  country,  which 
would  come  in  direct  competition  with  ours.  It  would  compel  us  to 
either  leave  in  our  woods  a  large  amount  of  stock  which  we  could  not 

afford  to  take  out,  or  else  

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  would  be  obliged  to  Ubto  that  cull  stuff  in  the 
woods? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  own  some  timber  in  Canada,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  HiNBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Bight  in  the  face  of  that,  I  want  to  say  that  vou  are 
a  fair  fellow.  You  are  the  first  man  who  has  appeared  berore  the 
committee,  who  owns  Canadian  stumpage,  who  does  not  want  the 
duty  removed  from  liunber. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Thank  you.  We  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  why  you 
did  not  raft  the  lumber  down  the  Mississippi  River,  as  was  done  many 
years  ago.  If  you  attempted  to  raft  it  down  the  river^kiln-dried 
lumber — it  would  be  apt  to  absorb  some  of  the  moisture,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Htnes.  It  certainly  would.  It  would  not  be  in  condition  for 
the  market  after  it  arrived  at  its  destination.  ^  i 


Lumber  having  advanced  far  be- 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  It  is  imposmble  to  do  it,  under  the  conditions  now  T 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  is. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  That  could  not  be  done  any  more,  could  it* 
Mr.  HiNES.  No;  it  has  been  given  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Clinton,  Iowa,  was  a  large  manu- 
facturinc  point? 
Mr.  luNss.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIux.  W.  J.  Young,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  and  others  

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  I  know  of  them. 
Mr.  Hill.  That  has  all  disappeared  i 
Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 
Mr.  Hill.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  same  interests  put  their  money  into  mills  that  were 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  timber  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Gould  not  that  cheaper  traiisp(»i»tion  be  obtained  by 
floating  the  loss? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  there  would  be  the  loss  of  the  logs  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  sap,  etc. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  a  man  who,  some  years  ago,  bought  from  Mr. 
Harvey,  in  Chicago,  four  carloads  of  12,  14,  and  16  foot  beveled  sid- 
ing, absolutely  clear,  at  $24  a  thousand.   Can  it  be  produced  now 


Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  fumisAi  it  at  that  price. 
Where  was  that  delivered  at  $24  ? 
Mr.  IIiLL.  That  was  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  freight  to  New  England  is  about  35  cents.  It 
would  cost  about  $2.50  a  thousand  to  deliver  it,  and  our  price  to-day 
at  the  same  place  would  be  $28  or  $29  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  really  wanted  to  furnish  lumber  cheap  to  the 
man  who  builds  houses — ^the  small  fellow — you  would  raft  this  lum- 
ber down  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  rough  and  then  finish  it  at  St. 
Louis  or  at  some  point  of  distribution  down  there,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clakk.  What  is  all  this  hullabaloo  for,  then,  about  cheap 
water  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  in  shipping  that  for  imme- 
diate use  in  the  houses  I  would  dress  it  at  the  point  where  it  is 
shipped,  in  order  to  save  the  freight  rate.  Lumber  that  is  dressed 
pays  one-third  of  the  freight  rate  uiat  undressed  lumber  pays. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  this  immense  amount  of  land  that  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  his  partners,  including  yourself  

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  naVe  no  interest  in  the 
Woyorhaeiiser  company. 

Mr.  Clark..  I  thought  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  were  co- 
re In  led  with  Mr.  "Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Hines.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  my  company,  but  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily a  stockholder  in  many  of  the  interests  that  he  has  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  if  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  is  a  stockholder  in  one 
of  your  companies,  that  is  different  from  your  being  a  stockholder  in 
one  of  his? 

"Mi.  Hikes.  Unfortunately  for  me,  it  is.  [Laughter.] 


at  all? 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Weyerhflenser  bought 
6,000,000  acres  of  the  land  that  those  intere^  have  at  $5  and  $6  an 

acre! 

Mr.  HiNEs.  They  bought  a  large  tract  of  timber  from  the  Korthnn 
Pacific  in  1898^ut  what  the  price  was  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Olabk.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  price  was? 
Mr.  Huns.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GuBK.  Has  it  not  always  been  understood  among  lumbermen 
that  he  got  a  remarkable  bargain  by  buying  at  $5  and  $6  an  acret 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  that  time  they  had  been 
trying  to  sell  that  land  for  a  long  period.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  remarkable;  but  since  lumber  has  advanced,  of  course,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  better  trade. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Was  it  not  such  a  remarkable  bargain  that  there  was 
much  newspaper  talk  of  there  being  something  crooked  in  the  way 
he  came  to  make  the  bargain? 

Mr.  HxNES.  I  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lumber  is  there  on  an  acre,  just  roughly? 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  know  exactly,  or  anybody  else;  but  how  much 
lumber  is  there,  roughly,  on  an  acre  of  this  Weyeitouser  timbtf  land 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  runs  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand to  the  acre,  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  stumpage  on  it  is  how  much  now  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  stumpage  would  be  all  the  way  to-day  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  stumpage  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no ;  that  is  a  mistaken  idea  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  manage  to  sell  some 
at  50  cents  stumpage? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  know  we  have  been  offered  within  a  year  some 
of  the  Oregon  stumpage  at  those  fisures. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  uiat  is  away  on  where  you  can  not  get  to  it,  is 
it  not? 

M>.  Hikes.  Na  The  tract  of  the  Weyerhieuser  people  in  some 
places  is  off  miles  and  miles  from  a  railroad. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now^  on  this  very  important  question  of  preserving 
our  forests,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  natural  supply  of  lumber 
for  Canada  is  not  the  United  States,  and  is  not  the  natural  supply 
for  the  United  States  Canada  ?  In  other  words,  if  there  was  not  a 
stick  of  lumber  erowine  in  Canada  to-day,  would  not  its  natural 
source  of  supply  be  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  there  was  not  a  stick  of  lumber  growing  in 
the  United  States,  its  natural  source  of  supply  would  be  Canada? 
Mr.  Hikes.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  reference  to  preserving  the  forests,  then,  must  we 
not  take  the  stumpage  of  Canada  and  the  stumpage  of  the  United 
States  as  an  entirety? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  would  be  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  it.  I 
think  80. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  Mr.  Clark,  in  questioning  you  on  this  point,  evi- 
dently with  the  view  tiiat  the  tariff  was  helping  to  preserve  the 
United  States  forests,  used  this  expression:  "If  Canada, wishep  to 
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denude  her  forests,  why  let  it  so."  Now,  if  Canada  completely  de* 
nuded  her  forests  for  the  ben^t  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
then  Canada  in  turn  would  draw  all  her  lumber  supply  from  the 
United  States? 
Mr.  HixES.  Yes;  and  deplete  our  countrr. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  So  that,  looking  ahead,  taxinff  a  broad  view  for  the 
future  generations,  which  this  preservation  of  forests  contemplates, 
is  it  material  whether  we  denude  all  of  the  Canadian  fcvests  first, 
and  then  denude  all  of  the  United  States  forests,  or  whether  we  de- 
nude them  both  separatelvf 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  the  latter  plan  would  be  the  more  advau- 
taeeous. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the 

g reserving  of  the  forests  must  treat  the  Canadian  and  the  United 
tates  forests  as  an  entirety,  and  conceive  some  scheme  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  tariff  for  reforestation? 
Mr.  HiNBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  for  replanting,  as  they  have  in  France,  as  the 
trees  are  destroyed  ?  la  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  think  that  is  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  whole  forests  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

must  be  taken  as  an  entirety  ? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  lias  not  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
pepartment  been  trying  to  drive  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country 
into  burning  this  surface  stuff  in  some  careful  and  sdentific  way  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  sapling  growth  that  we  have  been 
talking  about? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  The  lumbermen  themselves  are  caTeful  of  the  balance 
of  their  timber.  Those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  timber  at  heart 
naturally  try  to  preserve  it  by  attending  to  the  burning  themselves  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  but  a  great  many  farmers  up  in  that  coun- 
try who  want  to  clear  land  will  set  fire  to  the  timber. 

Mr.  Clahk.  You  do  not  undertake  to  sav  that  a  fanner  up  there 
will  set  fire  to  timber  as  valuable  as  the  timber  you  have  been  testify- 
ine  about  here,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  no;  but  you  spoke  about  the  small  saplings  and 
timber  of  that  kind.  The  farmers  place  more  value  on  the  land  for 
farming  than  that  small  stuff  amounts  to.  They  go  ahead  at  certain 
dry  times  and  they  endeavor  to  bum  it  off.  "those  fires  sometimes 
catch  onto  other  districts,  and  that  is  what  causes  the  fires  siidi  as 
we  luive  had. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  scalped  that  place  so  clean  that  in  what  was 

originally  the  finest  white-pme  region  in  the  world  you  can  travel 
miles  and  not  see  enough  tre^  to  remind  you  that  there  ever  was  a 
pine  forest  there. 

Mr.  HiNES.  But  in  all  those  districts  there  are  the  most  beautiful 
farms  in  the  country.  You  would  not  see  a  tree  on  Uiem.  lliey  have 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  cut  saplings  now  isat  only  make  strips  4  indies 
wide,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  do  not  cut  timber  that  only  makes  4-inch  strips. 
The  strips  are  about  6  inches.  ^  , 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  that  the  question  of  competition 
would  not  reach  below  Kansas  City,  with  reference  to  the  lumber 
trade  in  the  Southwest.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  who 
have  to  build  the  houses  on  the  farms,  on  the  prairies  of  the  South- 
west, would  be  able  to  do  so  as  cheaply  with  the  tariff  off  as  they 
would  with  the  tariff  on,  do  youf 

Mr.  HiNBS.  Yes;  Z  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  $2  tariff,  th^  can  build 
just  as  cheaply  as  if  we  did  not  have  that  tariff? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  that  locality,  yes;  because  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  lumber  from  Canada  to  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  would  be  so 
great  that  it  would  not  affect  the  matter  and  make  cheaper  lumber 
there. 

Tiir.  Randbll.  Do  you  not  know  that,  not  having  a  tariff,  the  high- 
est point  that  the  lumbermen  could  put  their  prices  would  be  $2 
lower  than  with  the  tariff  f 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  am  basing  my  calculations  on  the  present  prices  of 
lumber.  I  say  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  to-day,  with  the  present 
price  of  yellow  pine,  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  from  Canada  to 
Kansas  or  Texas  for  consumption,  because  the  present  price  of  yd- 
low  pine  is  so  low  in  Texas,  Afissouri,  and  Kansas,  and  aXl  that  ter- 
ritory, that  they  could  not  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  Uiere  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  will  not  be 
raised? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  of  course  some  conditions  may  come  up  

Mr.  Rakdell.  Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  raised  very  shortly, 

especially  if  the  tariff^^is  left!   Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  very  much 

higher? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not,  for  this  reason.  Of  course  this  is  in  my  own 
judgment,  simply.  I  think  there  are  so  many  mills  in  the  States  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  that  to-day  the  produc- 
tion far  exceeds  the  demand  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  You  said  there  were  28,000- — 

Mr.  Hikes.  Mills. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  In  the  United  States.  You  do  not  mean  that  each 
mill  has  a  separate  owner,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  very  largely.  I  should  say  that  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases  thev  are  owned  separately  and  are  entirely  separate  inter- 
ests, no  one  mill  having  any  interest  in  the  others. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  If  you  had  to  buUd  farmhouses  and  farms,  in  build- 
ing up  the  prairies  of  the  Southwest,  you  would  just  as  soon  do  that 
with  the  tariff  as  without  the  tariff,  would  you  not— if  you  had  to  do 
it  in  the  next  twenty-five  years?  Would  you  do  it  as  cheaply  with 
the  tariff  as  without  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  If  I  lived  in  Kansas,  I  think  I  would  say  yes,  for  this 
reason:  The  present  manufacturers  in  this  country  being  the  largest 
buyers  of  farm  products,  if  the  lumber  interest  or  this  country  is  to 
go  to  Canada,  you  take  away  from  here  a  tremendous  buying  power 
&om  those  very  same  farmers.  For  that  reason,  if  I  were  living  in 
that  territoiT)  I  would  rather  have  a  duty  on  it  and  have  the  lumber 
business,  under  that  condition,  than  to  have  it  tak^  away. 
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Mr.  Randeu..  That  is  on  account  of  your  lumbennen  eating  so 
much  Kansas  com? 

Mr.  HinBS.  Well,  thev  have  the  horse  question,  and  feed,  and 
evei^thing  the  farm  produces. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  anv  limit  to  the 
price  bv  taking  the  tariff  off?  That  would  not  help  to  limit  the  price 
of  lumber  on  the  prairies  of  the  Southw^t? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  prairies  of  the  South- 
west at  all.  It  would  affect  them  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
probably  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  larger  places.  It  would 
not  affect  the  Southwest  at  all.  That  is  my  judg^nent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  in  coal,  and  to 
some  extent  in  raw  iron  ore,  lumber,  and  the  heavy  materials,  there 
is  a  zone  in  which  the  freight  rate  limits  the  sale? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  And  outside  of  that  zone  nothing  that  happens 
affects  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Ko ;  but  the  zone  very  lar^ly  affects  it. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  But  where  this  question  would  be  vital  would  be 
the  zone  that  strikes  through  Kansas  City,  Kentucky,  and  Pitts- 
burg  

Mr.  Hikes.  I  should  say  that  the  zone  would  be  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  That  is  the  zone  in  which  this  problem  comes  upt 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  the  great  market. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  the  man  who 
furnished  the  lumber  to  woKt  Texas,  if  you  were  the  producer  of 
that  lumber,  you  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off  as  on? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  do  not.    On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  If  you  were  the  consumer  of  the  lumber,  would  yon 
not  rather  have  it  off  than  on? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  All  of  the  lumber  that 
is  produced  in  Texas  is  not  used  there.  Some  of  it  is  used  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Randell.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  talking 
about  the  consumer  of  lumber,  who  builds  the  farmhouses,  dwellings, 

and  outhouses  on  the  prairies  of  west  Texas — the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  producer  of  that  lumber  sells  only  a  part  of  the 
lumber  in  Texas.  The  balance  is  sold  as  far  north  as  Chicago,  and 
as  far  east,  probably,  as  Buffalo.  You  can  see  cars  of  lumber  in 
Buffalo  and  New  York  every  day  coming  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  If  lumber  can  be  sent  to  Buffalo  from  Texas,  why 
can  not  lumber  from  Michigan  be  sent  to  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Because  the  transportation  from  Canada  to  Texas  is  so 
much  higher,  proportionately. 

Mr.  Ranokix.  It  is  u  downhill  pull  all  the  way  on  the  Mississippi 
River — unle^-s  the  vatcr  runs  uphill. 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  railroad  company  does  not  regulate  its  rates  by 
"  downhill  "  or  "  uphill."   The  rates  are  regulated  oy  distance. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  that  we  have  not  as  rair  a  rate? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  we  did  have  a  lair  rate.  Then  you,  as  a 
lumber  producer,  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off^  on,,  would 
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Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  as  a  lumber  consumer,  would  you  just  as  soon 
have  it  on  or  oSi   Which  would  you  prefer? 

Me.  HiNES.  I  would  prefer  in  both  cases,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
farmer  in  Kansas  

Mr.  Raxdelu  I  am  talking  about  west  Texas. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  prefer  the  duty  on,  on  this  article. 

Mr.  Ranull.  Both  ways) 

Hr.  H1NE8.  Absolutely. 


J.  A.  BHOWH,  OF  VOBTH  CAROLINA,  UBOES  COVT^VEI)  TARIFF 
FROTECnOH  FOR  THE  IITKBEE  iHDUSTKY. 

Friday,  Xon  mhet'  J(K  HMtS. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here,  first,  as  a  manufacturer; 
and  I  am  also  representing  2,300  mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  manufacturing  principally  what  is  known  as  short- 
leaf  pine,  or  North  Carolina  pine.  The  condition  that  has  con- 
fronted the  manufacturers  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  a  deplorable  one.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
mills  have  been  closed  down,  because  thev  could  not  operate  profit- 
ably. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  output  of  those  mills  goes  into  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States'  market — ^into  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  the  different  New  England  States. 

We  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State,  and  that  is 
the  only  thing  we  fear  at  all  from  the  Canadian  lumber,  if  the  tariff 
is  removed. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here  to-day  about  the  tar- 
iff, and  its  effect  on  the  farmer  and  the  lumberman.  If  I  understand 
the  tariff,  it  affects  the  man  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
South  or  East.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  part  of  the 
country  it  is  in. 

Now,  when  we  commence  figuring  on  the  cost  of  lumber  as  com- 
pared with  ten  years  ago,  I  will  say  that  I  got  lumber  and  put  it  on 
the  cars  at  that  time  for  $7.50  and  $8  a  thousand,  rough  yellow  pine. 
The  same  lumber  to-day  brings  about  $14  a  thousand. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  note  the  difference  in  the  conditions  and  the 
cost  of  the  product.  I  bought  stumpage  then  at  25  cents  per  thou- 
sand, and  I  hired  a  negro  for  from  50  to  60  cents  a  dav  to  operate 
the  mill,  and  I  bought  my  corn  from  Missouri  and  the  other  Western 
Stat^  at  59  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  bought  my  hay  for  $12  a  ton.  To- 
day I  pay  the  same  negro  laborer  $1  to  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day,  and 
we  are  paying  $1  per  Dushel  for  com,  and  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  for 
stumpage.  So  that  it  is  costing  us  more  than  double  to  produce  that 
lumber  to-day  what  it  did  ten  years  ago;  but  we  are  not  getting 
double  the  price  for  it. 

Here  is  another  condition  that  obtains  there.  In  1894,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  inland  railroads,  away  from  water  transportation,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  run  down  all  the  way  and  ship  their  product  by 
water,  there  were  but  two  mills  in  that  distance  of  400  miles  between 
Noifolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.   That  wa%,^<^^i^^:^0^|i|i"'>* 
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conditions.  To-day  we  h'ave  under  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
for  the  last  five  years  2,300  mills  in  operation,  employing  115,000 
operatives;  and  dependent  upon  the  luniber  industir  in  those  States 
are  at  least  600,000  people — 50  per  cent  of  whom  have  been  out  of 
employment  for  the  last  six  months,  because  50  per  cent  of  the  mills 
hai*e  been  closed  down  and  unable  to  operate. 

I  have  heard  a  good  bit  about  the  question  of  a  trust,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  mentiber  and  vice-president  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine 
Association  when  the  (lovernment  sent  some  secret  service  men  into 
that  territory  to  investigate  and  find  out  if  we  were  not  in  a  trust — 
and  it  frightened  some  of  our  members  nearly  to  death.  [Laughter.] 
Kow,  I  do  not  know  how  ydu  are  going  to  call  2,300  little  mills  a 
trust,  many  of  whom  do  not  know  how  many  mills  there  are  in 
existence,  with  no  ownership  in  common,  and  nothing  in  common, 
and  the  mills  buying  their  products  one  from  the  other,  sometimes  at 
profitable  prices.  1  have  run  my  planing  mill  from  the  products  of 
six  other  mills,  three  of  which  I  have  no  interest  in  whatever.  I 
simply  buy  their  products — buying  from  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  I^ine  Association.  I  state  this  to  remove  forever  any  idea 
of  any  lumber  trust.  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
agitation  all  over  the  country  about  a  lumber  trust,  and  a  great  many 
people  believe  that  such  a  thing  does  exist.  I  really  think  that  tiiey 
conscientiously  believe  that  we  nave  sat  down  and  dictated  the  price 
at  which  lumi)er  is  sold  all  over  this  country. 

It  is  not  hard  for  a  practical  lumberman,  or  for  anyone  else,  to 
understand  why  lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been.  I  have 
operated  and  cut  lumber  at  $C.50  and  $7  and  $8  a  thousand.  Then 
we  rolled  the  lumber  right  up  to  the  side  of  a  new  railroad  and 
sawed  it  and  put  it  on  the  cars. 

But  that  entire  matter  has  changed  throughout  the  South,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends.  In  other  words,  the  lumber  on  the  new 
railroads  that  have  been  built  has  been  exhausted,  and  we  have  num- 
bers of  little  mills  to-day  that  are  hauling  the  lumber  on  wagons  for 
6  miles  to  transportation. 

On  the  question  of  protection,  I  take  the  broad  stand  that  if  tile 
and  brick  and  steel  and  cement  are  protected,  as  they  are  from  30 
to  CO  per  cent,  the  companion  article  entering  into  the  very  same 
building  should  be  also  protected,  under  the  general  principle  of  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  know  why  lumber  shoula  be  angled  out  and  the 
duty  on  that  placed  at  10  per  cent  when  the  companion  article  of 
cement  is  protected  at  32  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  why  lumber  should 
be  protected  only  10  per  cent  when  the  grain  of  the  West  is  ])ro- 
tected  20  or  25  per  cent,  when  it  enters  into  our  cost  of  production. 
I  take  the  stand  that  if  this  country  is  to  have  a  settled  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  protective  tariff,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  lumbermen  should  not  enjoy  a  protective  tariff  as  well 
as  the  steel  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  point. 

As  far  as  the  pn^t  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  last  twelve  months 
is  concerned,  I  asked  one  of  the  most  eminent  bankers  the  evening  I 
left  home  how  many  lumber  mills  in  the  territory  in  which  he  dealt 
had  failed  in  the  last  six  months,  and  he  answered,  "  25  per  cent." 

I  know  of  a  number  of  large  mills  in  that  territory  now  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  have  been  for  twelve  months.  I 
could  name  several  of  the  mills  the  managers  qlgiWM'^^Ot^^^^ 
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that  they  have  operated  for  at  least  six  years  and  have  never  paid 
but  one  dividena,  even  under  the  prosperous  conditions  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  Gruupacker.  If  the  tariff  had  been  $6  a  thousand  on  lumber, 
there  would  hare  been  sul^tantially  the  same  percentage  of  failures 
during  the  last  year,  would  there  notf 

Mr.  Bbowm.  t  think  so. 

Ur.  Cbuhpackeb.  So  that  the  hard  times  now  in  the  lumber  bud-, 
ness  is  in  no  sense  attributable  to  the  Question  of  competition  or  tariff? 

Mr.  BsowN.  I  do  not  think  it  has  oeen  for  the  last  twelve  montiis; 
no. 

Mr.  Critmfacker.  So  that  that  argument  would  seem  to  me  to 
have  little  bearing  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Brown/  But  they  operated  the  year  before,  and  should  have 
made  sufficient  profit  to  nave  bridged  over  one  bad  year. 

Mr.  Cruhpacksr.  Yes. 

Vtr.  Browk.  Therefore  their  profits  in  the  lumber  business  in  that 
section  have  not  been  as  great  as  the  public  generally  supposes,  be- 
cause any  man  who  operated  the  year  before  at  a  large  profit  should 
certainly  be  able  to  taice  care  of  a  oad  year,  such  as  we  have  just  gone 
through.   Therefore  it  does  have  a  bearing. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  pick  out  the  worst  year  there  has  been 
since  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted  to  make  your  comparison? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  going  back  to  the  year  when  we  were  

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  identically  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you 
were  flourishingthat  you  have  now  when  you  are  in  the  hole? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lumber  business  has  been  gradually  improving  in 
our  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  you  had  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you  were 
flourishing  in  the  last  ten  years  that  you  have  now  when  you  are  in 
the  hole? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  Dingley  rate  did  not  make  the 
prosperity,  imless  it  also  got  you  in  the  hole,  did  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  an  overproduction  of  lumber  for  the 
last  twelve  months  as  compared  with  the  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  expect  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  keep  you 
making  money  when  you  have  an  overproduction  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  ^r ;  but  on  the  other  hand  

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  when 
you  first  started  in  this  sawmill  business  down  on  the  lines  of  Uiose 
railroads  the  trees  were  standing  right  along  the  right  of  way,  and 
right  next  to  it,  and  it  cost  nothing  to  get  to  it,  and  you  made  immense 
profits. 

Mr.  Brown.  Koj  I  did  not  say  that,  because  lumber  was  lower  at 
tiiat  time  and  we  did  not  make  as  much  profit  as  we  have  made  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did  make  any  profit  in  the  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  at  that  period  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  this  ten-year  period. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  timber  was  removed  in  our  section  long  before  the 
time  of  the  advanced  prices,  and  therefore  we  did  not  get  fiie  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  when  you  started  in,  the  treos  grew  so  close  to  the 
railroad  that  the  transportation  of  the  loffs  cost  you  practically 
nothing.  You  have  cut  out  all  that  timber  c^se  to  the  railroads,  and 
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now  you  have  to  do  like  other  people.    You  have  to  haul  the  logs 
from  a  distance,  like  the  people  haul  them  out  in  Missouri. 
Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  the  law  now  fixed  so  that  it  will  make 
the  same  kind  of  conditions  for  you  that  you  had  when  the  railroads 
and  the  timber  were  ri^ht  together? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  did  not  make  money  then,  with  the  extremely 
low  price,  and  the  demand  for  lumber  as  low  as  it  was  at  that  time, 
then  our  opportunity  for  making  it  has  gone. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  this:  Because  the 
steel  trust  gets  an  enormous  tariff,  ana  these  other  things  that  are  used 
in  your  business  get  a  very  large  tariff,  that  you  want  to  be  marked 
up  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  am  speaking  of  the  principle  of  protection.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  protection,  I  say  Hiat  one  article  should  nc^  stand 
alone. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  be  to  mark  tiiem  down  with  youf 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  no  objection  to  marking  them  down.  I  say 
emphatically  that  if  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Governmwit  to  go  to  free- 
trade  conditions,  if  you  put  wneat  and  com  and  other  commodities  on 
the  free  list,  then  lumber  asks  nothing,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  ^  a  thousand  on  lumber  is  free 
trade? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  come  to  be  talking  about  free  trade,  thent 
Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  want  to  have  the  $2  taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  took  $1  off?    How  would  that  strike  you? 
Mr.  Bhown.  I  think  it  would  let  in  a  lot  of  low-grade  Canadian 
lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  you  pay  for  Missouri  com  now? 
Mr.  Brown.  The  corn  costs  us  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of  com  fnnn 
St.  Louis  to  where  you  live? 
Mr.  Brow^n.  I  do  not  know.   From  Chicago  to  my  point  is  23 

cents.    I  remember  that 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  buy  all  the  corn  you  want  in  Chicago  for  64 
cents  a  bushel,  or  in  St.  Louis,  either,  and  23  cents  added  to  that 
would  make  87  cents.  If  you  are  paying  $1  for  Missouri  corn  or 
Illinois  com  somebody  is  gouging  you  to  the  extent  of  13  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  rate  of  23  cents  is  to  our  seaboard.  We  have  to 
add  to  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  our  point,  and  the  cost  of 
brokerage,  which  brings  it  up  to  $1. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  where  the  retailer  comes  in  and  skins  the  lum- 
berman. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  sell  without  s<Mne 
profit — say,  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  this  bogus  tariff  of  15  cents  a 
bushel  on  corn  ever  put  up  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  American  com! 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  specific  tariff ;  no.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  do  find.  I  live  at  a  point  from  which  is  shipped  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  strawberries  in  the  world.  Now,  they  ship  to  Pittsburg. 
The  minute  there  is  a  depression  in  the  iron  market  our  people  get 
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to  running  around  almost  crazj^  to  know  where  they  can  dispose  of 
fhem,  because  Pittsburg's  labor  is  not  employed. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Browk.  I  am  explaining.  I  am  trying  to  explain  what  you 
did  ask.  I  believe  that  if  that  Tabor  there  was  put  down  to  the  same 
starvation  point,  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  those  strawberries. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  secret  of  this  collapse  in  the  lumber  business  is 
that  you  have  been  speculating  in  the  yellow  pine  imtil  you  got  the 
price  of  yellow  pine  in  the  tree  up  above  where  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  stumpage  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  grows  out  of  the  wild  speculation  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  three  or  four  vears. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  own  9,000,000  feet  of  stumpage.  I  go  out 
in  the  open  market  and  buy  the  rough  product  and  nnish  it.  Yet 
last  year  I  ran  my  mill  without  any  pront — in  fact,  at  a  small  loss. 
The  other  man  is  cutting  the  lumber  at  a  starvation  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  grew  out  of  the  collapse  of  business,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  that  came  under  this  blessed  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true.  Now,  I  do  not  want  it  to  continue. 
That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  came  about  under  th%t  bill.  What  do  you 
want!   Do  you  want  an  increase  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  rather  have  it  increased  if  I  have  ^t  to  pay 
a  high  tariff  on  some  other  articles.  I  believe  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  in  revising  it  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lower  articles  might  be  raised  and  the  higher 
ones  lowered.  That  is  a  question,  I  think,  for  you  gentlemen  to  go 
into  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  but  we  can  not  take 
up  but  one  sciiedule  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  if  this  country 
has  protection  all  articles  are  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  raising  the  tariff,  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  revise  and  write  the  bill  I  should 
lower  a  great  many  of  the  schedules,  I  am  frank  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glnd  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  For  instance,  I  would  like  to  have  leather  as  cheap  as 
I  can  get  it  to  belt  my  milL  If  a  man  were  going  to  write  it  for  his 
personal  benefit  he  would  make  that  provision. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  get  leather  cheaper?  I 
will  help  you  with  that 

Mr.  Brown.  I  unquestionably  think — I  do  not  know  what  the  tariff 
on  that  is  

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  pretty  high  on  leatlier  and  all  leather  products, 
and  on  hides. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  New  England  manufacturers  that  sell  you  this 
leather  belting  want  the  hides  free,  but  they  will  not  agree  with  me 
and  with  you  and  other  people  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  leather  or  cut 
it  down  to  a  reasonable  price  so  that  all  can  have  a  fair  deal 
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Mr.  Brown.  Vou  western  men — I  do  not  know  whether  jou  would 
personally,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  I  know  that  the  average  western 
farmer  would  seriously  object  to  takins  the  duty  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  would  not  object  it  you  took  it  off  of  leather  and 
leather  products. 

Mr.  liROWN.  WeU,  I  should  reduce  it  to  a  10  per  cent  basis.  I 
should  reduce  the  higher  articles,  and  when  they  were  extremely  low 
I  would  try  to  put  tlwm  on  as  fair  a  footing  with  the  other  as  possible. 
I  would  equalize  it  as  near  as  possible ;  but  i  would  not  be  wilnng  per- 
sonally, ii  I  had  the  power,  to  strike  the  tariff  off  of  every  commodity 
in  this  country. 

I  Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that.  That  is,  I  have  not  heard  of 
anvbody  that  did. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxious 
to  have  the  tariff  on  furniture  reduced,  would  they? 

Mr.  Brown  (to  Mr.  Clark).  I  und^stand  they  are  asking  that  the 
$2  on  lumber  be  taken  off.  Am  I  correct  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  ask  that  and  some  ask  to  put  it  at  $1.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  the  facts  so  as  to  be  fair  and  just  in  readjusting  this 
tariff. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  take  a  companion  article,  such  as 
steel,  iron,  or  cement,  l\*ould  put  the  tariff  on  lumber  up  and  redace 
the  others,  and  thus  put  them  on  a  parity. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  would  cut  down  the  tariff  on  leather  and 
eve^thing  you  use  in  manufacturing  your  lumber,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly,  if  I  was  going  to  do  it  for  my  own  personal 
benefit;  but  if  it  is  to  he  done  for  the  country  at  large  I  would  give 
consideration  to  all  articles  and  reduce  those  that  are  extremely  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  universal  grab  game.  [Xaughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  But  that  is  the  policy  on 
which  we  have  built  this  country  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
call  it  a  "  grab  game  "  or  not,  but  you  can  not  have  one  artide  pro- 
tect^ and  another  not  protected. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  right  about  that 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  are  going  to  have  protection,  let  us  have  it  on 
lumber.  That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  induce  the  cement  men  and  the  rest  of  them 
to  brinjj  it  down  to  where  you  are,  then  we  might  consider  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  I  can  not  see  yet  why  lumoer  should  be  singled 
out  and  why  you  should  take  off  the  $2  which  they  are  asking  to  have 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  because  the  people  have  to  build  houses.  They 

can  not  get  along  without  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  have  to  build  houses  out  of  concrete  and  steel 
and  other  materials,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  will  build  them  out  of  concrete  if  the  price 
of  lumber  does  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  hope  they  will. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  the  tariff  is  a  "  grab  game,"  the  lumberman  got 
the  poorest  ^  grab  "  in  the  bag,  did  he  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  That  is  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  recently. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxiom 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  furniture  of  low  grades,  would  they? 
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Afr.  Brown.  No;  but  if  we  are  going  to  hare  protection  we  want 
it  for  every  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  in  that  line,  we  are  going  to  raise  $300,000,000 
on  imports.'  We  can  not  do  that  without  affeding  the  domestic  in- 
dustries  

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Without  protecting  them. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  we  can.  We  can  raise  $300,000,000  with- 
out protecting  anything. 
Mr.  BouTEix.  Well,  we  are  not  »oing  to. 
The  Chairman.  Except  Porto  Rican  coffee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  plan  is  to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  good 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  evil. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unquestionably ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duty  on  lumber  is  $2  a  thousand,  specific,  which  amounts  to  about 
12  per  cent.  It  was  21  per  cent  ten  years  ago,  but  it  amounts  to 
about  12  per  cent  now — perhaps  a  little  more  this  year.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  leather  and  the  specific  duty 
of  $2  on  lumber  equal  an  ad  valorem  of  12  per  cent.  Probably  there 
is  not  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  because  of  the  undervaluation  on 
leather.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  probably  is  not  worth  much  more 
than  12  per  cent  actually;  so  you  are  rather  unfortunate  in  picking 
out  your  specification  about  the  "^rab  game." 

Mr,  Brown.  I  said,  if  I  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own 
special  benefit,  I  would  do  that.  I  qualified  it  in  that  way.  I  said, 
if  I  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own  benefit  and  my  own 
section  alone,  I  would  pick  out  the  things  we  used,  and  take  all  the 
tariff  off;  but  that  I  thought  this  committee  was  making  the  tariff 
for  the  country  at  lar^,  and  they  could  not  pursue  that  course. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  information,  to  see  what  we  shall 
do. 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly.   I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  are  a  southeni 
business  man,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  view.  AVhere  an  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  able  to  compete  and  to  control  the  market 
against  foreign  competition,  it  must  be  in  a  pretty  live  condition, 
must  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  an  industry  in  this  country  has  driven  for- 
eign competition  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  competition 
omy  amounts  to  a  third  of  the  market,  it  is  pretty  well  controlling  the 
market  and  fixing  the  prices,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  appear  so  upon  its  face;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  revising  a  tariff  bill,*where  the  tax  now 
is  prohibitive,  is  not  that  a  good  point  to  start  to  reduce,  until  you 
get  down  to  where  at  least  one-third  of  the  market  is  showing  some 
effect — as  long  as  you  control  two-thirds  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  Where  the  tariff  is  absolutelv  prohibitive,  and  where 
there  is  a  complete  control  of  the  product,  if  you  are  going  to  start 
on  any  to  reduce,  that  should  bo  the  one  to  start  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  7'hat  is  not  only  a  revenue  tariff  an<l  a  protective 
tariff,  but  a  monopolistic  tariff. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Certainly;  but  we  think  lumber  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
list.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  come  and  ask  us  to  remove  the  10  per 
cent  we  have  here  now.    That  is  what  we  are  objecting  to. 

Mr.  ITnu£rw{x>d.  Your  ad  valorem  rate  is  now  about  11  or  12  per 
cent  on  lumber,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  secret  of  your  trouble  about  the  furniture  busi- 
ness is  that  the  panic  stopped  the  buying  of  furniture,  practically? 

Mr.  Brown.  Ves. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  say  there  is  no  trust.  If  that  is  true,  how 
did  it  happen  that  tne  Government  got  it  into  its  head  that  there 
was  a  trust,  and  started  out  to  hunt  for  it! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  manv  different  mills  did  you  say  there  were  in 
the  United  States;  or  did  vou  state  that? 

Mr.  Browit.  There  are  28,000  in  the  United  States,  I  think.  I  did 
not  state  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Most  of  them  are  very  small  portable  sawmills,  are 

they  not  

Mr.  Brown.  AVell,  a  great  manv  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  do  not  count  lor  anything  in  the  management  of 

the  business  

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  you  ask  me  to  agree  to  that.  I  will  say  no. 
In  our  torritorv  we  have  2.300  in  three  States,  and  I  know  of  only 
about  15  very  large  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  nearly  all  small  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  price  of  selling  lumber  at 
all,  do  they  ?    They  hardly  enter  into  it  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  notjiave  anything  to  say  about  it,  do  they? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  indeed.* 
Mr.  Clark.  Locally  they  do? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  as  far  as  the  general  market  is  concerned  the 
price  of  lumber  is  fixed  by  a  few  big  mill  owners,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  our  territory,  when  I  left  home,  there  were  more 
buyers  there  than  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  They  come  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  other  places,  and  they  go  to  the 
little  mills  and  buy,  and  it  is  shipped  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  small  mills 
have  been  disappearing  and  that  they  are  all  merged  in  the  big  corn- 


Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  my  section.  I  do  not  know  of  one  such  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  more  undeveloped 
water  power  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  I  believe? 
Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  they  develop  the  water  power  do  they  use  it  for 
millingpurposes  f 
Mr.  Brown.  Not  for  sawmills. 
Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  they  not  use  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  must  run  the  mills  out  to  the  timber,  and  they 


must  do  it  by  portable  steam  power. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  So  there  is  no  hope  for  cheaper  lumber  through  the 
development  of  electricity  by  waterpower? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Not  in  our  State.  1^  timber  that  is  owned  by  the 
large  companies  is  scattered  all  over  tlie  territory — 1,000,000  here  and 
1,000,000  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  can  you  afford  to  haul  the  logs  down  there  to 
the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Under  the  present  conditions  you  can  not  afford  to 
haul  them  a  mile. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bottom  has  fallen  clear  out,  has  it  9 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  conditions  of  1908  I  know  we  hauled  the 
lumber,  good  heavy  logs,  to  the  mill  and  then  hauled  it  8  miles  to  the 
railroad  and  made  a  profit  on  the  operation. 

Mr.  CuBK.  In  1907  you  mean? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  1908. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  said  1!)0S,  it  was  incorrect.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  men  talk  about  the  profits  on  lumber.  I  sold  in  J908  four  car- 
loads of  lumber  at  an  average  profit  of  $18  per  thousand  

Mr.  Clark.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes;  but  I  also  sold  along  with  that  lumber  200,000 
feet  that  I  did  not  get  a  doUar^s  profit  on.   I  picked  out  the  better 

Sades  of  that  timber  and  got  a  verv  good,  handsome  profit  on  it,  so 
at  on  the  200,000  feet  I  made  a  nir  profit,  because  I  had.  on  the 
extra  large  timber,  gotten  a  profit  which  paid  me  a  reasonable  profit 
for  handling  the  other. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  have  overstocked  with  lumber,  have  you? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  for  the  last  several  months. 
Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  let  up  on  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  forests,  so  that  it  will  leave  some  for  posterity? 
Mr.  Brown.  We  are  now ;  we  have  been  forced  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Clabk.  I  know  you  have. 
Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  c<Hitrol  the  little  mill  man. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  control  the  little  mill  man.  If  it  is  his 
land  and  he  has  timber  on  it,  he  can  cut  it. 

Mr.  Orioos.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  mill? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  mean  one  that  will  cut  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggb.  You  say  there  are  only  15  of  those  in  your  territory? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  there  are  about  25  or  SO  of  those  larger  mills 
in  that  territory,  cutting  from  50,000  up  to  about  100,000  feet. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Do  you  operate  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  territory  does  not  extend  that  far — the  territory 
of  the  association  I  represent.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in 
this  question  of  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  our  forest?,  but 
I  can  not  conceive  how  cheap  lumber  will  cause  any  man  to  preserve 
his  forests. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  ri^t  in  that  connection. 
The  President  appointed  me  on  this  commission  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Finchot  invited  me  to  go  down 
to  North  Carolina  the  other  day  with  him.  I  could  not  do  it  on 
account  of  this  hearing.  He  was  going  there  to  get  up  some  kind  of  a 
scheme  to  preserve  the  timber,  so  that  the  water  will  not  all  run  off. 
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Mr.  Bbowk.  I  want  to  say  that  I  wrote  Mr.  Pinchot  a  personal  let- 
ter asking  him  to  come  and  look  at  the  destruction  of  my  timber,  and 
to  extend  the  gentleman  an  invitation  to  come  alopg,  to  see  where 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  have  been  burned  to  get  pastura^ 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  go,  but  I  could  not,  on  account  of  this  onn- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Dbown.  You  and  I  know  that  a  negro  will  go  out  with  a  gun 
at  night,  and  he  will  cut  down  a  ^  tree  to  catch  a  25-oent  'possum. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  clap  him  in  iail,  he  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  man  who  has  land  and  who  is  getting  $1.25 
or  $1  stumpage  for  it,  does  not  care  to  catch  the  n^ro.  It  costs  too 
much. 

Mr.  Clakk.  If  that  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is 
there  in  this  great  propaganda  which  you  say  you  are  in  favor  of, 
and  which  I  am  in  favor  of,  of  the  Goveniment  undertaking  to  pre- 
serve those  forests  down  there  to  keep  the  countzr  from  drying  up? 
If  there  is  no  way  to  compel  the  people  of  North  Carolina  themselyes 
to  help  take  care  of  the  timber  of  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is  there 
in  the  Federal  Government  undertaking  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  believe  that  everything,  almost,  in  this  country 
is  done  by  agitation.  By  the  persistent  agitation  of  that  question  the 
people  will  be  stirred  up,  and  they  will  take  care  of  a  thing  like  that. 

1  believe  that  will  help  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  enforce  the  criminal  law 
against  those  violations. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  go  on  the  broad  principle  that  if  you  want  it  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  make  it  valuable  it  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  say  that  a  negro  will  cut  down  the  most  valu- 
able tree  in  North  Carolina  to  catch  an  opossum.  What  does  he  care 
about  the  value  of  the  tree? 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  owner  cares  for  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  of 
value.  When  he  gets  25  or  50  cents  stumpage  away  back  from  the 
railroad,  with  no  profit  in  getting  it  out,  it  is  not  valuable,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Cr^K.  It  is  a  criminal  offense  in  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
go  on  a  man's  place  and  cut  a  tree  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  has  been  the  graver — under  very  low  prices  or  under  high 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  low  prices — on  the  principle  that  a  man  will 
take  care  of  anything  that  is  valuable.  Kven  a  negro  will  do  that 

He  is  not  cutting  down  the  trees  now  for  the  25-cent  'possum,  as  he 
used  to.  because  the  stumpage  is  worth  more.  It  is  a  warning  to  him. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  that  the  high  price  of  the  lumber  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  stumpage  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  peo- 
ple to  preserve  their  forests? 

Mr.  Brown.  Unquestionably.  Now,  let  us  take  thts  question  of 
preserving  the  forests.  Supped  a  man  has  1,000  acres  of  land  located 

2  or  3  miles  away.  To  put  a  warden  there  to  catch  the  man  who  is 
cutting  down  the  tree  to  get  the  'possum,  and  to  put  the  fires  out, 
would  cost  him  $25  a  month,  to  keep  the  man  there;  and  he  can  not 
afford  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  the  growth  of  timber  compensate  him  for 

that? 
Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no. 
Mr,  Clabk.  On  S,000  acres  f 
Mr.  Brown.  I  said  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  growth  of  timber  on  1,000  acres,  you  say,  is  not 
great  enough  in  tweXve  months  to  pay  $300  a  Tear  for  a  warden  I 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  if  it  were,  you  woula  not  have  any  use  for 
this  commission  to  preserve  the  forest,  because  it  woum  produce 
itself  so  rapidly  under  favorable  conditicms  that  we  would  not  be 
clamoring  on  this  question  noWj 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  to  make  this  expendi- 
ture of  $300  a  year  on  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  timber  does  not  grow  in  one  year.  If  it  did 
grow  in  one  year,  it  would  pay.  Why,  suppose  a  man  undertook  to 
protect  1,000  acres  of  land  by  putting  a  warden  on  it.  It  takes 
twenty-five  years  for  it  to  grow  in  timber  so  that  it  is  valuable. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  About  what  proportion  of  your  product  of  logs  is 
.low  grade? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  this  panic  came  on  we  sent  to  every  man  who 
was  working  in  the  woods,  and  we  gave  them  instructions  to  cut  the 
tree  for  the  first  and  second  cutting,  and  to  leave  the  balance  in  the 
woods.  Under  that  condition  we  have  managed  to  raise  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  product  $1.76  per  thousand.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  live.  We  have  produced  3,000,000  feet  of  timber  and  wasted 
2,000,000,  and  left  it  in  the  woods  as  worthless,  because  we  can  not 
market  it  under  these  conditions.  In  1907,  under  those  conditions,  we 
did  use  the  tree  up  close,  and  got  a  small  profit  for  the  low-grade 
timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  ^Vhen  Mr.  Knapp  stated  this  morning  that  the 
average  was  about  20  per  cent,  he  did  not  get  it  very  correctly,  did  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  calculate  that  by  cuttmg  the  timber  close  we  will 
get  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  a  grade  above  4. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  know  of  a  lumber  trust  ia  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  whatever.   There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  If  you  cut  off  the  short-leaf  pine  forest,  how  many  years 
will  it  take  before  it  is  ready  to  cut  again  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  seed  it  wiU  grow  in  twenty-five  years  to 
make  a  very  fair  amount  of  timber. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  long-leaf  pine  does  not  grow  that  soon,  does  it! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  long-leaf  pme  takes  very  much  longer.  I  know 
the  lumbermen  in  the  South,  down  in  the  eastern  part,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the  land,  can  cut  over  their  land  every 
five  years  and  ^t  a  fair  amount  of  cutting;  but  they  do  not  cut 
below  12-inch  tmiber,  because  it  is  not  profitable  to  cut  that  small 
timber  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  small  do  you  cut! 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  below  12  to  15  inches,  and  very  little  of  that.  That 
larger  timber  grows  very  rapidly,  and  will  replace  itself  in  ^m  five 
to  ten  years.  But  that  is  of  much  more  rapid  growth  within  100 
miles  of  the  coast  than  it  i.s  !)ack  in  the  hill  lands.  My  ex  peri  en  cp  is 
tibat  in  the  State  of  Maine  it  takes  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  in 
that  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georpg  ^ 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  cutting  lumber 
more  or  less  in  North  Carolina  ever  ednoe  Baleigh  landed  on  North 
Carolina  soil,  over  three  centuries  aga 

Mr.  Browv.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouteUm  For  fear  that  it  may  not  be  brought  out,  I  vant  to 
ask  you  this:  North  Carolina  is  the  laraeet,  or  next  to  the  largest, 
furniture  producer  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  13ho\vn.  I  do  not  know  that  our  factories  are  the  lareest,  but 
we  produce,  I  think,  the  second  largest  output  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  how  many  spindles  there  are  in  opera- 
tion in  cotton  factories  in  North  CaroUna  at  present? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  can  not  recall;  but  we  manu&cture  more  cotton 
than  we  produce. 

Mr.  Grigcs.  You  say  you  are  the  second? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  number  of  mills;  but  our  mills  are  not  so 
large.  We  consume  more  cotton  than  we  produce.  The  number  of 
spindles  I  can  not  give  you  now. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  I  wanted  to  compare  them  with  the  niiml^cr  twelve 
years  ago,  but  I  can  probably  find  that  out  from  nome  other  witness. 


STATEUENT  OF  J.  A.  FBEEHAV,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  KO.,  WSO  WISHES 
PKESEHT  DUTIES  OH  XUKBEB  ICAXHTAIHED. 

Friday,  Xoremln-r  JO^  190S, 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  centl^en,  I  am  here  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Freeman  &  Smith  Lumber  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quite  a  number  of  other 
ptMitlonicn  desire  to  ha  heard  in  this  matter,  may  T  consistently  sug- 
gest or  re<iuest  that  I  may  nni-ive  the  usual  courtesy  of  this  hearing 
and  have  the  principal  part  of  the  cross-examination  come  later  in  my 
testimony? 

The  OiiAiRHAN.  You  mean  you  want  to  complete  your  statement 
without  being  cross-examined  at  all! 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  entirely.  I  have  no  objection  to  interruption 
or  cross-examination,  but  it  is  easy  to  confuse  those  of  us  who  are  not 
used  to  much  public  speaking,  and  we  sometimes  eet  off  the  drift 
of  our  remarks,  and  Iv&cy  much  fear  that  I  might  fall  into  that 
calamitv. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  suggest  the  witness  continue  and  signify  when  he 
is  ready  to  be  interrogated. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  more  satisfactory.  You  may 
proceed  upon  that  basis,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  selected  for  a  brief  conaderation  on  this 
whole  topic  the  lines  of  objection  that  are  made  to  the  present  tariff 
on  lumber.  I  believe  that  the  lumbermen  as  a  class,  while  believing 
that  the  present  tariff  duty  is  far  from  an  excessive  one,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  defended  as  an  adequate  one  in  comparison  with 
our  general  tariff  schedules,  are  ready  and  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and  to  continue,  if  may  be,  the  prosperous  conditions  we  have 
enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Now,  in  considering  the  details  of  the  objection  that  is  made  to 
our  contentions,  I  widi  to  take  them  up  in  order.  The  first  point  I 
^^sh  to  dwell  upon,  and  very  briefly,  is  the  general  subject  of  tariff 
le^slation. 

Personally — and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  a  great  majority  of  the 
lumbemien — I  bdieve  and  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  uie  doc- 
trine of  protection  to  American  industries.  I  have  no  academic  argu- 
ment to  make  on  that  question.  Most  of  the  time  since  the  war  I 
have  been  an  observer,  as  all  of  you  gentlemen  doubtless  have,  of 
die  practical  workings  of  the  protective  and  the  ontiprotective  sys- 
tems, so  called. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Tou  wUl  pardon  ns,  but  we  do  not  care  to  hear 
any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  especially  at  this  hour 
and  this  day. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  beg  j^our  pardon.  I  perhaps  should  state  that  I 
have  no  purp<^  of  getting  into  a  general  tariff  discussion,  only  I 
wish  to  say  this,  that  ot^rvation  has  taught  us  that  a  general,  ade- 
quate protection  has  resulted  generallv  in  a  pretty  good  condition 
tnroughout  the  country  at  large,  ana  to  our  particular  industry. 
When,  about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  tae  placing  of  lumber  upon  the  tariff  list,  we  then 
began  a  period  of  fair  prosperity,  not  reaching  its  culmination  until 
a  nttle  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  claim,  but  I  want  to  disclaim  at  once, 
that  the  whole  of  the  prosperity  coming  to  the  lumber  industry  has 
been  the  result  of  tariff  conditions;  nor  do  I  for  one  moment  allow 
that  the  tariff  conditions  are  chargeable  with  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  us  in  the  past  year. 

The  Chaibuan.  We  nave  heard  that  argument  a  great  many  times. 
You  will  please  abandon  that  and  come  down  to  facts  in  reference  to 
the  statement  you  have  to  present. 

Mr.  Fbeeman.  That  is  a  pertinent  fact  in  r^ard  to  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  all  about  prosperity.  We  have  not  iJeen 
here  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Fbeeman.  I  desire  to  continue  that  no  further,  if  the  commit- 
tee please. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  cheap  lumber  for  the  consumei^ 
and  I  am  compelled  to  come  back  a  little  to  the  same  proposition.  I 
do  believe,  if  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  a  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion has  arisen  in  my  mind  to-day  in  listening  to  the  testimony  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list.  Wliether  I 
am  to  decide,  or  whether  you  gentlemen  can  decide  from  the  testimony 
you  have  heard,  that  the  effect  is  going  to  be  to  make  cheap  lumber  or 
make  dearer  lumber,  I  am  seriously  in  doubt.  But  I  do  know  this, 
that  if  you  propose  to  enter  upon  a  condition  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try that  makes  our  people  generallv  not  i>rosperous,  we  are  likely  to 
have  dieap  lumber  enough  and  nothing  with  which  to  buy  the  dieap 
lumber. 

Our  farmer,  who  seems  to  be  the  beneliciary  of  most  of  our  con- 
sideration, wants  most  of  all  the  home  market.  Nothing  helps  to  fur- 
nish bim  Uiat  home  market  more  than  does  the  industry  we  represent. 
The  prices  at  which  lumber  may  be  sold  now  or  at  any  othw  time  are 
simply  questions  of  supply  and  demand.  We  who  manufacture  lum- 
ber have  been  confronted  two  or  three  times,  within  the  times  of  the 
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greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever  had,  with  the  fact  that  we  were 
producing  more  lumber  in  America  than  the  American  people  wanted 
to  consmne,  and  every  effort  we  have  made  to  curtail  our  output  has 
been  met  with  the  cry  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  and  the 
forces  of  the  Government  must  be  put  upon  us  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  cheerfully  consent,  howeverj  to  the  doctrine  that  the  tariff  re- 
duced upon  lumber  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  give  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  consumer  a  little  cheaper  lumber.  But  there  will  follow  other 
calamities  that  will  very  much  more  than  offset  it 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  doc- 
trine of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  great  big,  laree  word  that  has  sounded 
well  and  has  been  pretty  generally  used.  My  own  candid  convictioii 
is  that  as  a  practical  proposition  reciprocity  has  resulted  simply  in 
our  being  asked  to  give  up  something  we  do  not  want  to  give  up  in 
order  to  get  something  we  do  not  care  very  much  whether  we  get. 

A  very  substantial  argument  that  has  been  produced  against  the 
retention  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  has  been  the  hue  and  cry  that  our 
dear  newspaper  friends  and  the  interesting  yellow-back  magazines 
have  promulgated,  tliat  there  is  a  wonderful  lumber  trust.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  desire  to  impeach  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  despite  any  ox  their  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  that  down 
deep  in  their  hearts  a  single  one  uf  them  believes  such  a  thing  as  a 
lumber  trust  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Mr,  (iRKKis.  Vou  take  the  lil>erty  of  ini])euching  me  in  that  line  

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  understood  tlie  witness  was  not 
to  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  (iRUHiN.  No;  he  said  he  could  Iw  interrupted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  concluded  your  statement-,  you 
may  go  on.  I  understand  you  have  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Afr.  (jrh;<;h.  TIk'U  I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  simply  state  this,  that  all  of  this  talk  suggests 
to  my  mind  this  situation :  If  there  is  a  ^ntleman  on  this  committee 
or  any  other  place  who  seriously  in  his  mind  entertains  the  idea  that 
there  exists  such  a  thing  as  a  lumber  trust  to-day  in  the  United 
States  I  will  guarantee  cheerfully  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  if 
he  will  give  me  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  permit  a  suggestion!  Instead  of  trying 
to  read  the  committee's  minds  suppose  you  say  what  you  are  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  Frekman.  That  is  my  method  of  saying  that  there  is  no  lumber 
trust 

The  Chahocan.  That  is  no  argument  of  interest  to  this  committee 
at  all. 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  any  gentl^an  wishes  proof  of  it  I  think  I  can 

furnish  it  to  him. 

On  the  practical  question  of  forest  conservation  I  frankly  admit 
that  if  I  could  be  shown  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  a  removal 
of  tariff  duty  would  substantially  improve  the  opportunities  for 
forest  reproduction  in  the  United  States,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
yield  a  good  deal  of  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  There  is  but  one  way 
by  which  you  can  ever  conserve  the  forests.  You  may  h»ye  all  of  the 
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rectHninendations  and  all  of  the  schemes  that  you  care  to  devise.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  making  the  forests  worth  conserving.  Frankly 
that  means  hijriier-priced  lumber.  If  it  is  desired  to  conserve  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  it  can  only  .be  done  by  making  those 
forests  worth  taking  care  of;  by  making  it  so  that  the  owner  of  them, 
in  the  prodncUon  of  his  lumb^,  will  use  up  the  product  that  is  now 
grans  to  waste. 

It  nas  been  testified  to-day  tiiat  we  only  have  about  thirty  years' 
supply  of  timber  in  this  country,  and  if  we  love  our  country  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  do  something  to  save  that  for  posterity;  and 
only  having  thirty  years  they  proper  to  introduce  and  brin^  in  here, 
for  the  de^niction  of  a  present  prosperity,  enough  more  timber^  at 
their  own  calculations,  to  last  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Frbehak.  Veiy  well.  There  is  about  one-half  as  much  timber 
In  Canada  and  Britiw  Columbia  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  we  only  have  thirty  years*  supply  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Tes;  and  add  to  it  one-half  of  the  amount  which 
they  have  in  Canada  and  that  would  make  forty-five  years.  I  aaid 


Mr.  Grioos.  f  understand  your  proposition  now. 
Mr.  FsEEHAx.  In  1803  I  believe  a  commission  was  ap^nted  to 
discover  something  about  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  after  a  considerable  survey  and  examination  reported  to 
their  superiors  that  the  forests  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  not 
worth  considering;  that,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  they  had  been,  nearly  all 
of  them,  cut  away. 
Mr.  CLahk.  1803? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  ^ear  we  got  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  that  is  the  jrear  we  ^t  it  The  forests  had 
been  cut  away  by  the  Indians.  I  simply  bring  that  in  to  illustrate 
the  value  sometimes  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  cut  it  off — the  Indians? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Ipresume  it  must  have  been  Lo,  the  poor  Indian. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Who  made  a  statement  to  that  effect?^ 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  at  this  time.  You  will 
find'it  in  an  old  report  that  was  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  Nobody  fnmi  Missouri  made  it? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  think  the  man  fn»n  Missouri  would  have  to 
be  diown  ^fferently. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  re^rt  made  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Ko,  sir;  I  said,  or  intended  to  say,  by  some  parties 
in  interest 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  it  made! 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  giving  it 
as  an  absolute  fact,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  statistics. 
It  has  been  placed  upon  record,  and  I  think  I  can  secure  the  means 
of  information,  but  I  do  not  have  it  at  hand. 

I  do  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that,  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  timber  valuable  and  worth  conserving,  there  is  one  other  thing 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  forestry  department  has  well  recognized 
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that  from  the  beginning— 4hat  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  organized 
force  which  shall  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  actual  owners  of  the 
timber  to  be  conserved.  That  is  a  simple  proposition.  Now,  do  those 
people  believe  that  by  an  attack  upon  this  industry  they  are  going 
to  secure  that  cooperation  9  Is  it  human  nature  that  they  are  ^ing 
to  secure  it  that  way?  I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  the  tanff  an 
lumber  is  reduced  at  this  time,  the  whole  scheme  of  forestry  restora- 
tion and  conservation  will  be  practically  dead  for  the  next  ten  years. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  The 
people  who  are  making  the  err,  who  are  appearing  before  you,  are 
]ust  in  the  same  attitude  exactly  as  we  are.  They  are  all  interested 
parties.  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  that  possibly  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  has  not  been  before  this  committee  to  plead  his 
cause.  Gentlemen  from  this  country,  ten  years  ago,  when  we  were 
making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  this  tariff  of  $2  per  thousand,  men 
hi£^  in  the  service  of  their  country,  who  had  made  great  fortunes  in 
the  white  pine  of  the  North,  had  stripped  off  the  timber  from  the 
lands,  had  invested  those  fortunes  in  Canadian  timber,  and  used 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  persuade  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  them  free  lumber  at 
that  time  and  not  to  put  a  tariff  on,  createa  a  condition  very  similar 
to  the  condition  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  this  time.  Gentle- 
men who  have  made  their  money  in  American  woods,  have  cut  over 
their  timber,  have  gone  and  forsaken  their  brethrui  in  this  country, 
and  have  invested  their  savings  in  Canadian  stumpage,  and  thev  will 
be  mighty  glad  to  have  us  help  them  at  this  time.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  should  be  the  poticy  of  our 
Congress  to  aid  them  or  give  them  any  such  support. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  Griogs.  TTnder  the  conditions  you  state,  they  ought  not  to 
have  TCry  large  savings  to  invest  in  tiiat  timber.  TJnder  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  wfore  the  tariff  was  put  on  the  lumber  they 
ought  not  to  have  very  lai^  savings  to  invest  anywhere,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  Fbbeman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  that  statement  an^here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  our  lirethren  have  left  us  with  their  sav- 

^r.  Frkehan.  They  have  taken  the  savings  with  them  that  they 
have  made  and  have  forsaken  our  side  of  the  question  and  have  gt»ie 
into  Canada  and  have  procured  their  future  timber  supplies  (Jiere. 

Ikb.  Clabk.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  give  up  part  of  your  opin- 
ion to  see  this  reforestation  scheme  workeoall  around  f 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  not  willing  to  give  up  any  of  your  tariff! 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  when  I  said  I  would  g^ve  up  my 
opinion  it  would  mean  if  I  could  be  convinced  that  that  woula  con- 
serve our  forests,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that;  but  it  would  talra  a 
whole  lot  of  testimony  to  convince  me,  I  will  admit. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Iresident  of  the  United  States  has  been  volaUe 
and  vociferous  on  that  subject,  has  he  nott 

Mr.  Frbehan.  I  think  my  friend  Captain  White  made  reply  to 
that,  which  I  would  hardly  dare  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  need  not  repeat  it. 
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Now,  Mr.  Freeman,  if  there  is  no  lumber  trust,  then  how  does  it 
happen  that  there  is  such  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  prices? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  thought  of  that  question,  of  course.  I  will 
have  to  answer  to  that  just  as  I  hare  to  the  question  about  trusts. 
I  SAj^  there  is  no  trust.  I  affirm  with  equal  confidence  there  is  no 
unanimity  or  uniformitv  of  prices.  I  will  say,  further,  we  can  give 
you  the  proof  of  that  if  you  will  call  at  my  office  in  St.  Louis  at  any 
time;  or,  if  you  will  send  an  agent  there,  1  will  offer  you  abundant 
proof  to  the  contra^. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  time  I  am  in  St.  Louis  I  will  call  upon  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  you  file  that  information  as  a  part  of 
your  remarks,  showing  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prices?  Oin  you 
do  that  very  easilv? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  have  to  do  it  this  way.  I  could  simply 
have  the  gentleman  accompany  me  to  a  half  a  dozen  different  con- 
cerns and  let  him  ask  them  what  they  would  take  for  certain  com- 
modities at  that  time  or  any  other  time. 

Let  me  state  with  all  sincerity,  and  I  think  I  can  back  this  up — I 
tliink  there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  here  who  know  that  it  is  true — 
that  there  never  has  been  a  time,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times, 
when  very  many  of  the  articles  on  the  lumber  list  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  varying  prices  at  any  market  in  the  United  States  at  any 
time,  a  variation  of  from  one  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  (vRiucs.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  in  the  same  market,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Take  the  city  of  St  Louis,  and  I  have  never  known  a  time 
when  I  could  not  have  gone  out  and  bought  lumber  there  at  a  varia- 
tion of  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  thousand,  on  almost  any  item 
on  the  list.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  times  when  there  may  be  an 
exception,  when  some  particular  item  is  short  in  supply. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  own  timber  lands,  as  well  as  mann&cture 
lumber? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Where  are  your  lands! 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Krekman.  Vos,  sir;  short-leaf  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  About  33,000  to  35,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bought  at  $2  or  $3  an  acre? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Jso^  sir;  unfortunately  I  did  ndt;  but  I  did  buy  it  a 
irood  deal  less  than  it  is  worth  to-day.  I  could  have  bought  it,  if  I 
had  had  the  courage  of  my  ctmvictions  and  a  little  more  money,  at  a 
good  deal  less  than  $2.  I  went  there  nearly  ei^teen  years  ago.  I 
could  have  bought  it  at  $1.25  an  acre. 
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siatekeht  of  c.  w.  hibiet,  of  la  gkakse,  obeo.,  who  ttroes 
cohuvued  fkotectzon  fob  the  lhmber  business. 

Friday,  November  20,  1908. 

Mr.  KiBLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  I  jnst 
want  to  say  in  reg^urd  to  the  price  of  lumber,  about  whidi  we  have 
had  some  question,  that  the  pnoe  of  lumber  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  now 
is  as  low  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  all  roo^  lumber. 

Mr.  Hux.  Was  that  true  last  year! 

Mr.  KiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  it  is  less  now  than  it  was  last  year,  but  you 
can  buy  to-day  in  Oregon  all  kinds  of  rou^  lumb^*  at  as  low  prices 
as  you  could  in  1898,  ten  years  ago.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  tariff 
being  reduced  or  taken  off  of  lumber.  We  think  it  would  hurt  our 
business.  We  have  a  ri^ht  to  ask,  we  think,  that  it  be  continued  at 
least  as  it  is.  As  to  the  idea  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
Mr.  Pinchot,  that  taking  the  tariff  from  Canadian  lumber  would 
save  our  forests,  I  think  we  can  show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  I 
am  ^ing  to  air  this  subject  a  little  here,  because  I  think  it  is  proper, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time.  * 

The  stump  land,  land  that  has  been  cut  off  and  denuded,  has  been 
disposed  of  in  this  way  in  our  section  of  the  country.  We  have  sold 
in  eastern  Oregon — and  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  my  company  alone — 
40,000  acres  to  siiecimien  for  pasturage.  That  nill  and  mountain 
land  is  worth  little  for  anything  else  after  the  trees  are  cut  off  of  it. 
It  is  not  the  best  pastura^  in  the  world,  but  we  have  rented  some 
to  tlie  sheepmen  for  from  H  to  10  cents  an  aei-e  |>ei"  year  for  pasturage. 
Now,  why  could  not,  and  why  should  not  the  Government,  if  it  wants 
this  land  for  reforestation — and  it  does,  doubtless — secure  that  same 
land  instead  of  the  slieepmen  getting  it  *  Buy  it,  condemn  it,  give  the 
Government  the  right  to  condemn,  if  necessary,  and  your  registers 
and  receivers  in  the  different  land  offices  and  land  districts  may  be 
made  the  judges  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  secure  th^  land  for 
reforestation  insteacl  of  turning  it  over  to  the  sheepmen.  The  amoimt 
that  would  bo  received  hy  grazing  sheep  on  that  land  would  pay  the 
inteivst  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  sheep  interfere  with  reforestation  ? 

Mr.  NiBLKV.  Xo,  sir;  not  after  the  trws  get  started  ii  little  to  grow. 
tJn  the  very  young  trees  they  will  cut  the  i)ark,  but  after  they  grow 
a  little  the  sheej)  do  not  l>otlior  them.  Cattle  can  be  grazed  on  that 
land  right  from  the  beginning,  and  produce  some  revenue.  So  there 
is  a  chance  not  only  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but  millions 
of  acres  to  grow  timlwr,  and  if  it  were  a  country  ditTerent  from  ours, 
steps  would  be  taken  to  handle  that  matter  in  a  practical  way.  It 
is  what  you  would  do  and  what  I  would  do,  and  it  can  be  done,  and 
done  easily.   It  is  feasible  and  practicable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  do  not  the  citizens  do  it? 

Mr.  KiBLEY.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  I 
do  not  care  to  do  it.  We  sold  to  the  sheepmen. 

Now,  as  to  the  famine  of  timber:  We  all  know  that  in  the  West, 
in  that  warm,  generous  climate,  trees  will  grow  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  from  the  seed  or  a  small  sapling,  to  18  or  20  or  24  inches  in 
diameter.  We  have  timber  on  hand  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  last 
us  thirty  years,  and  with  the  Canadian  timber,  fort^-^»^w^  We 
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can  produce  timber  in  thirty  years  and  do  it  easily.  There  is  no  great 
danger  of  timber  famine  if  the  timber  interests  are  taken  hold  of  in 
some  practicable  and  feasible  way,  which  I  think  I  hare  suggested. 

I  have  some  photographs  here  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  tt^ther  with  statistics  showing  the  cost  of  houses,  the 
amount  of  lumber  that  enters  into  them,  and  showing  that  those 
houses  are  built  in  the  city  of  Portland  at  remarkably  low  figures. 
You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  the  plumbing  in  the  nouse 
is  substantially  the  cost  of  the  lumbeiv-that  is  to  say,  the  plumbing 
costs  as  much  as  the  lumber. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  no  surprise  to  me. 

Mr.  NiBLsr.  Here  is  a  photo^^ph  of  a  house  which  was  taken  July, 
1908;  estimated  cost  of  a  six-apartment  building,  Benton  street. 
Portland,  Orc^.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  all  the  details,  but  will 
hand  thesepictnrea  around  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
examine.  The  statistics  accompanying  the  photograph  show  the  cost 
of  excavating,  grading,  plumbing,  painting,  plastering,  brickwork, 
tin  roof,  window  and  mime  work,  heating  plant,  lummr,  carpenter 
work,  etc.  This  is  a  $9,000  building.  T^e  lumber  was  only  $624. 
The  plumbing  in  this  building  was  $1,820.  That,  however,  is  an 
extreme  case.  Here  is  another  one  that  is  just  a  lumber  house  entire, 
with  a  concrete  foundation.  Here  is  a  lumber  house  that  cost  $4,500. 
There  are  28,000  feet  of  lumber  in  it,  which  in  PortUmd  cost  $518. 

The  CHAmuAN.  Those  statistics  are  given  on  the  backs  of  those 
photographs  I 

Mr.  NmLET.  Yesjsir. 

The  Chaibhax.  Then  you  may  nana  tnem  np  to  the  committee, 
and  we  will  look  at  them  at  our  leisure. 

Mr.  NiBLEY,  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so.  I  would  just  like  to  say  as  to 
common  and  high-grade  lumber,  that  in  eastern  Oregon,  nliere  I 
live,  we  do  not  get  10  per  cent  of  the  high  grade.  There  is  90  per 
cent  of  our  trees  that  is  common  stock.  So  that  if  the  tariff  is  taken 
off  and  the  cheap  lumber  is  allowed  to  come  into  our  country,  we  are 
just  that  much  worse  off. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  detain  you  any  long^.  I 
will  present  these  phott^^raphs  to  yon  and  would  like  to  have  you 
look  at  them. 

The  Chaibkan.  I  think  you  said  at  present  {urices  you  oouid  not 
ship  any  rough  lumber  out  of  the  State? 

Mr.  NmXiET.  Oh,  no;  we  ship  out  We  ship  as  far  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  thought  you  said  the  present  prices  would  not 
enable  you  to  do  so? 

Mr.  NraLET.  Oh,  no ;  we  ship  the  high-grade  lumber. 
The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  send  by  sea  or  rail,  or  both? 
Mr.  NiBLET.  By  rail  pretty  much. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  shipped  from  there  by  sea  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBT.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland;  but  I  am  inland. 

The  Chaibhak.  You  have  had  pretty  good  prices  for  it  in  the  past 
ten  years,  up  to  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  In  1907,  very  good  prices;  yes.'  sir.  This  year  any- 
tiiing  but  good  prices. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  was  the  condition  generally?  Was  the 
industry  prosperoust  o„,ze..,  Google 
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Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  depression  is  because  of  the 
depression  in  trade  generally,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  NiDLET.  I  think  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  not  so  much  buUding  going  ont 
Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  an  improrement  in  that  respect! 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chaibhan.  With  a  run  of  prosperity,  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  your  lumber  ? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  There  is  sure  to  be  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  not  exhausted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure vour  lumber  resources  on  the  Paci6c  slope? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Xo;  we  have  a  Ter3r  lar^  amount  of  stumpage  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
wait  before  you  cut  it  all  off,  and  get  some  of  the  hijg^  prices  that 
will  come  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  after  the  lumber  stumpage  in 
the  United  States  is  cut  on !  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  vou  if  it  came  that  way? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  My  banker  will  not  let  me  wait  The  sheriff  would 
get  me,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  so  badly  off  as  that,  after  ten  years  of 
prosperity? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Liable  to  be;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yeu  must  cut  this  lumber  all  off,  notwithstanding 
ten  years  of  prosperity  which  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  cut  it  all  off,  but  I  must  keep  my  mills  going  or 
else  discharge  a  great  number  of  men  that  are  depending  on  than 
for  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  honestly  afford  to  take  a  little  lees 
profit  than  you  have  for  the  past  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  keep  the  sheriff  away? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  sa 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  marffin  so  small  as  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  only  made  a  &ir  and  reasonable 
profit  in  the  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  make  in  the  year  1906? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  say  offhand;  probably  10  or  15  per  cent  on 
our  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  averaged  that  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  1906? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  prior  to  that  it  was  less;  some  years  very  muck 
less. 

The  CHAmMAN.  From  1900  to  1906,  what  was  the  leanest  year? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Between  1900  and  1906?   We  have  always  averaged 
close  to  10  per  cent  in  our  business. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  averaged  10  per  cent? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  close  to  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  the  reducing  or  the  taking  off  of 
the  duty  would  make  any  difference  in  prices  f 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
lumber  in  Canada?  ^  i 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  very  familiar;  no. 

The  Ohaibman.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  they  had  to  pay 
as  much  for  labor  there,  or  even  more  than  you  pay,  and  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  brought  there,  imported  from  the  IJnited  States  and  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  30  per  cent  under  their  tariff*  because  there  was  no  com- 
petition, would  they  still  be  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  you  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States? 

Mr.  KzBLET.  To  some  parts  of  the  United  States  they  would  be  in 
rery  much  more  favorable  position  than  we. 

The  Chairhak.  I  was  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  NmLEY.  I,  too,  am  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  near  you  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Th^  could  send  lumber  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailroad  into  certain  markets  in  the  East  for  less  than  we  could, 
because  of  the  ^rei^t  rate. 

The  Chaxbhan.  The  freight  is  less? 

Mr.  NxBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Craibman.  Hare  you  any  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Since  wc  have  been  here  we  have  had  that  question  up. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  yon  can  not  determine 
whether  on  the  whole  they  have  any  advantage  or  not  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Nibi^t.  I  have  understood  the  difference  in  freight  was  some- 
thing like  $2  or  $3  per  thousand  feet. 
The  Chaibman.  How  much  t 

Mr.  Kiblet.  Two  or  throe  dollars  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  more  they  pay  for 
machinery  or  how  much  more  they  pay  for  labor? 

Mr.  Niblet.  No,  I  do  not.  I  know  they  do  not  pay,  as  a  rule,  any 
more  for  labor.  They  pay  less  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Do  vou  export  any? 

Mr.  NzBLBT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  the  make-up  in  the  cost  of  your  lumber  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  British  Columbia  as 
compared  to  Washinf^n  and  Oregon,  is  there  hot  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  would  hurt  very  materially,  would  it  not,  if 
that  timber  came  in  competition  with  yours? 
Mr.  NrauT.  That  is  our  judgment 
Mr.  FoBDKEY.  Especially  on  your  low  grade? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  portion  of  your  product  is  low  grade? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Our  proportion  in  eastern  Oregon  is  nearly  90  per 
cent  low  grade. 
Mr.  FoBDNBY.  That  is  under  clear,  yon  mean? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNXY.  Take  out  your  good  common. 
"Mr,  NiBLSY.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  of  that. 
'  Mr.  FoBDNvr.  Where  do  yon  market  the  most  of  that  40  per  cent? 
Mr.  NmusY.  In  Idaho  and  near-by  States. 

Mr.  F<nDNBY.  You  do  not  get  very  far  away  with  it,  on  account  of 
hig^  freight  ratos?  i 
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Mr.  NiBLET.  That  is  correct, 

Mr,  FosDMET.  The  low  grade  from  Canada,  coming  in  competition 
with  your  lumber,  would  greatly  or  materially  interfere  with  your 
business,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Well,  it  would  just  depress  the  market  that  much; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  do  leave  a  large  per  cent  of  your  low  grade  in 
the  woods  now  9 

Mr.  NiBLET.  We  do  now,  when  lumber  is  bo  mvdi  dieaper  than  it 
has  been. 

Mr.  FoBDNKT.  That  $2  tariff  on  lumber  does  not  seem  to  affect 
your  market  nearly  so  mudi  as  when  tiiere  are  prevailing  low  prices 
like  there  are  nowl 

Mr.  NmiiET.  Ko,  sir. 

The  CHAiRMAir.  When  lumber  is  high,  you  do  not  need  the  duty! 
Mr.  KiBLET.  If  it  were  high  enough,  we  would  not. 
The  Chaxbhan.  In  1896  you  did  not  need  the  duty,  did  yout 
Mr.  NiBLET.  I  do  not  know  about  that   I  would  not  want  to  say 
offhand. 

The  GHAiBHAif.  It  is  your  opinion,  or  can  yon  nve  an  opinion? 

Mr.  K»LET.  Yes ;  I  can  give  an  opinitm  that  I  think  lumber  should 
have  its  reasonable  share  ofprotection  just  the  same  as  iron  or  steel 
or  any  other  oommodity.   That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chaikmak.  Some  one  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber  was  labor.   Is  that  true  f 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Substantially  so. 

The  Chazbkan.  That  was  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes  I  not  including  stumpage. 

The  Chaibuak.  Ko;  I  said  laror.  Of  course  that  would  not  in- 
clude stumpage. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  said  labor  was  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.  That  is  not  right,  if  you  include  stumpage? 

Mr.  KiBLEY.  Hie  80  per  cent  I  would  take  to  be  labor,  and  about 
20  per  cent  to  be  other  incidental  charges  outside  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  FoRDMET.  To  answer  the  chairman,  labor  is  not  all  the  cost 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber? 

Mr.  KiBLKT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  did  not  include  stumpage,  and  stumpage  is  an 
itffln  in  the  question  when  put  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Stumpage  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  price  of  lumber,  when  you  get  throu^  with  it, 
ready  to  deliver  it,  is  made  up  of  the  stumpage  ^us  the  huxir? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  whole  of  it? 

"Mr.  NiBLBr.  And  what  profit  we  put  on. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Except  the  interest  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  the  cost  of  lumber  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  nearest  to 
your  place  is  stumpage  plus  labor  plus  interest  plus  wear  and  tear 
on  machinery.   How  mudi  of  the  total  is  labor,  in  per  crat? 

Mr.  NiBLsr.  I  should  say  of  the  total  probably  70  per  cant  is 
labor. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  got  right  back  dose  to  where  it  started  from. 
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Mr.  M^iBLET.  About  70  per  cent  is  labor.  Some  places  it  is  more, 
and  some  places  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  do  the  Canadians  happen  to  get  such  a  lower 
freight  rate  than  you  do? 

Mr.  KiBLET.  I  do  not  know.  The  managers  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific  Railway  could  probably  enlighten  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  We  might  get  stMne  enlightenment  on  this  side  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  NiBLET.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  frei^t  rates,  why  they  are 
higher  here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  yon  ship  to  Kansas  or  N^raskaf 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caij>erhead.  To  Lincoln  and  Kansas  City? 
Mr.  NiuEY.  Yes,  or;  a  little  as  far  as  Lincoln;  practicaUy  ia 
western  Kansas  and  wesiem  Kebraska. 
Mr.  Caldeshead.  Over  what  road  do  you  ship! 
Mr.  NzBLEr.  Mostly  over  the  Union  Pacific. 
Mr.  CiiABK.  Where  is  LeGrande  located? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Three  hundred  miles  this  side  of  Portland,  Oree. 

Mr.  Clask.  This  difference  in  freight  rate  you  are  talking  about 
over  the  Canadian  road  and  the  American  roads,  is  from  some  cen- 
tral point  where  l^ey  detennine  freight  rates,  or  is  it  all  al<mg  the 
line  locally? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  From  western  Canada — for  example,  British  Colum- 
bia country. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  point  in  Oregon  that  fixes  the  freight 
rates?   Is  it  Portland? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  We  have  a  less  rate  to  certain  points  east  than  Port- 
land does,  to  certain  nearby  points. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  hare  the  same  rate  from  your  point  as  does 
Portland  to  Kansas  City  or  Chicago? 

NzBLET.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland  or  eastern  Oregon  we  have 
to  pay  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  ^o  west,  the  freight  of  your  Canadian 
competitors  equalizes  the  situation,  but  when  you  go  south  along  the 
coast  you  have  the  advantage  of  freight,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  We  do  not  reach  with  our  product  farther  east,  ex- 
cept on  some  shop  lumber.  We  send  a  little  of  that  into  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  but  as  a  rule  our  lumber  is  sold  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Going  westward,  the  freight  rates  equalize  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  the  Canaaian  shipper  can  ship  as  cheap 
as  you  can,  but  going  down  tiie  Pacific  coast  the  frei^t  rates  are  in 
your  favor,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  They  would  be,  I  suppose ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  your  favor  are  they  ? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  I  could  not  give  you  ^at  I  could  not  ten  you  how 
much  that  is,  because  I  am  not  posted  on  tiiose  Canadian  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  sell  any  large  proportion  of  your  output 
down  the  coast  southward? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  No,  sir.  We  come  east  by  rail  nearly  altogether. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  profits  on  run-of- 
mill  per  thousand  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1907,  on  an  esti- 
mate! C^r^r^i^ln 
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Mr.  XiBLEY.  That  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  offhand.  I 
could  not  answer  that  right  offhand,  but  made  a  reasonable  profit, 
close  to  10  per  cent,  taking  an  average  of  the  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  NiBLEr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  pay  a  dividend  in  those  ten  years! 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  in  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Underwood.  A  dividend  of  how  mucht 

Mr.  NiBLXT.  T«i  or  12  per  cent,  and  one  or  two  of  them  we  did  not 
ftay  anv  dividend. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Out  of  the  ten  years  did  you  average  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent  per  year! 

Mr.  NraLEY.  I  should  say  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  I  could  not  say 
exactly  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  put  any  of  your  profits  in  betterments  or 
purchasing  new  lands  or  new  building? 
Mr.  NiBLEV.  Kew  lands  and  new  buildings  would  be  a  matter  of 

new  investment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  buy  that  out  of  your  profits  or  did  you 
buy  it  out  of  new  capital? 

Mr.  KmLEY.  We  do  not  count  that  as  profit.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  vou  take  any  profits  that  your  mills  made, 
aside  from  your  dividenas,  and  invest  in  betterments  or  new  lands! 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  claim  the  total  {>rofits  that  you  made 
out  of  vour  mill  were  less  than  10  per  cent  during  the  ten  years! 
Mr.  Is^ibley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iRincs.  That  inchides  the  monev  you  put  into  the  extra 
lands? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  that  includes  the  profit  on  everything. 
Mr.  (iRioGS.  That  was  another  profit  also? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  (iRHifis.  I  have  heard  two  of  you  gentlemen  speak  of  con- 
servation of  forests.  You  said,  "  We  want  the  forests  preserved  and 
want  to  make  them  worth  preserving.**  I  believe  that  was  about 
your  language. 

Mr.  Nioi.EY.  I  did  not  say  that   That  was  the  language  of  the 

speaker  before  me. 
Mr.  (iiEHUis.  Do  you  not  indorse  what  he  said  about  that? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  (iRUios.  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  make  the  forests  worth 
preserving. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  suppose  Mr.  Freeman's  idea  was,  as  my  idea  would 
be,  that  if  you  will  keep  or  maintain  this  tariff,  or  the  tariff  is  high 
enough,  you  make  your  forest  that  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  (irRi<i(iS.  Not  as  fcnvHts,  though. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  as  forests. 

Mr.  (iHicca.  You  do? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes, 

Mr.  Grkios.  How? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Because  that  timber,  whether  it  is  in  Pennsylvania  or 
Missouri,  or  wherever  it  is,  is  worth  just  that  much  more  if  the  tariff 
■1  on  the  lumber.   That  is  the  theory  of  the  tariff.  r^^^.^]^ 
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Mr.  Gbioos.  But  if  it  is  never  to  be  cut  i 

"Ml.  NiBLET.  We  do  not  have  timber  never  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  this  is  merely  a  temporary  preservation? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  I  would  regrow  the  timber.  Timber  will  grow 
in  this  country,  you  understand,  and  it  will  prow  if  it  is  conserved 
and  taken  care  or. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Ih  it  not  reallv  your  idea  tliat  the  hifi^her  you  make 
lumber  the  less  of  it  the  people  can  buy,  and  therefore  the  more  the 
forests  will  be  preserved  t 

Mr.  NibijEy.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  That  has  been 
thrashed  out  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
argue  on  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  argue.    I  juf^t  ask  your  opinion. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mt  opinion  is  the  I^publican  opinion,  that  witti 
everybody  at  work,  even  if  things  are  nig^r,  they  have  money  to 
buy  somethinsrand  are  better  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lumber  which  you  ship  East  is  such  as  flooring, 
ceiling,  siding,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  veiy  latge  amount  of  labor  put  upon  it  to  fit  it 

for  the  market? 
Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  the  price  is  very  low,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
you  are  making  money  or  not.  if  you  should  close  your  mill,  in  order 
to  save  your  rorests,  as  has  been  suggested  here,  you  would  throw 
out  of  employment  a  lar^  number  or  men,  reduce  their  purchasing 
power,  ana  create  a  condition  throughout  the  country  most  disastrous! 

Ifr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  if  all  men  in  that  condition  would 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Htt-t-  And  a  lumberman  is  not  necessarily  any  more  free  fiiKn 
debt  than  the  average  man  in  the  average  business? 

Mr.  NiBLXT.  I  have  never  been  entirdy  free  from  debt ;  no,  sir. 

'Mr.  Hill.  I  am  in  the  lumber  business  and  I  have  been  in  debt  ever 
once  I  was  married,  and  I  owe  my  mother-in-law  a  debt  I  never  can 

••fir.  NiBLEY.  As  to  the  question  of  interest  or  percentage  of  profit, 
the  main  company  with  whidi  I  am  associated — the  Grande  Konde 
Ltunber  Company,  which  has  its  principal  business  in  Canada — ^has 
paid  6  per  cent;  tnat  is,  we  pay  one-half  of  1  per  cent  ft  month.  We 
have  done  so  for  five  years,  and  we  have  owned  that  only  six  years. 
In  that  c(Hnpany  we  put  a  little  more  into  timber,  so  I  estimate  we 
have  made  pr<>bably  9  or  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  stumpage  have  you  now  than 
when  you  commenced? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  not  quite  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  NiBLEY,  I  think  the  stumpage  has  increased  in  six  years.  Our 
stumpage  costs  us  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  thousand.  I  think  that 
stumpage  ought  to  be  worth  in  six  years  $2,  for  this  reason :  If  you  will 


cent,  you  will  find  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  your  $2  has  grown 
to  be  $6.69.  Pooalp 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  it  out  of  the  business?  You  hare 
paid  all  this  out  of  the  business! 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes;  we  pay  that  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  inccnne  <hi  that  kind  of  stumpaget  Hiat  is 
just  an  investment? 

Mr.  (tRKKta.  I)o  yon  not  cHari^  that  out  of  your  business? 

Mr.  KiBLEY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  part  of  this  extra  4  per  cent  that 
was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  take  that  stumpage  increase  and  this  dividend 
of  yours,  it  amounts  to  110  per  cent.  You  have  100  per  cent  dear 
velvet  on  that  stumpage  business?  In  additicm  to  that,  you  have  a 
dividend  of  10  oer  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  the  dividend,  I  said,  was  onl^  about  6  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  9  per  oent  or  10  per  cent  is  what  I  think  you 
said.  Kine  times  6  would  be  54,  and  added  to  100  it  would  be  154 
per  cent  profit  on  the  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  the  figures,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
^et  any  more  light  on  that  Do  yon  want  to  answer  that  last  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NiBUSY.  I  did  not  catch  the  question  dearly. 
Mr.  Clabk.  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  said  the  value  of  your 
stumpage  is  about  double  what  it  was  six  years  ago. 
Mr.  Nibley.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Stumpage  worth  a  dollar  two  years  ago  is  worth  two 
dollars  to-day. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent? 
Mr.  Nibley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  declare  a  9  per  cent  dividend  on  that  business? 

Mr.  KiBLBY.  ITo;  6  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  T^e  statement  has  been  changed,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  times  9  would  be  54,  and  100  plus  54  would  be  154 
per  cent  that  you  have  made,  minus  whatever  the  taxes  were,  and  1 
per  cent  for  fire  ? 

Mr.  Nibley.  And  depreciation  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Assuming  that  it  did  not  cost  you  anything  to  carry 
this,  those  figures  would  be  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  the  oullVeye. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  stumpage  has  increased  in  value.  You  have 
taken  off  something  for  that? 

Mr.  Nibley.  We  have  taken  off  from  that 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  cut  it  down  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  still  leaves  you  104  per  cent  Every  time  yon 
buy  you  double  your  money? 

Mr.  Nibley.  I  bought  a  lot  on  the  Short  Line,  in  one  of  the  little 
towns,  for  $50,  and  I  sold  it  in  three  or  four  years  for  $200. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nibley.  There  is  no  law  against  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  law  against  it,  but  there  is  no  law  uphold- 
ing it 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes,  there  is. 
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Kr.  Clark.  You  are  asking  the  GoTemment  to  guarantee  that  you 
can  go  on  making  this  profit  you  have  been  making  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  No;  it  does  not  ask  for  anything  at  the  expense  of  the  . 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  thin^^  I  want  to  know.  Take  those 
timber  States  up  there — Oregon,  Washmgton,  Idaho,  and  Montana — if 
they  have  any  timber,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  They 
can  not  produce  annual  crops  like  we  do  down  in  our  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  As  soon  as  you  get  this  timber  cut  off,  that  land  is 
worth  nothing  except  for  sheep  (Msturage  that  you  mentioned  t 

Mr.  KiBLBT.  Practically. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  not  either  these  big  companies  that  own  sndi 
an  immense  amount  of  that  land,  or  the  state  in  which  it  is  located, 
go  into  this  reforestation  business  in  some  scientific  war,  because  it 
must  be  plain  to  anybody  that  as  soon  as  they  cut  this  timoer  off,  thoee 
States  will  be  bare  and  almost  worthless. 

Bfr.  NzBLEY.  They  let  it  go  for  the  reason  I  have  already  told  you, 
that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobod3r's  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Vfhy  do  not  the  States  take  it  u]^? 

Mr.  NiujET.  They  do  not  believe  in  State's  ng^ts.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Kational  Government  of  couise  is  the  ^reat  pap 
instituticm. 

Mr.  "HxLU  These  ^ntlenran  are  making  a  point  out  of  the  matter 
of  the  profit  and  dividend  which  you  mentioned.  You  stated  you  had 
less  stumpage  than  when  you  started? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  have  paid  a  dividend  it  is  quite  likely  it  is  out  of 
the  stumpage  you  have  cut  offf 
Mr.  Kiblet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Because  the  stumpage  vou  have  on  hand  is  worth  double 
what  it  was  six  years  ago,  it  is  not  due  to  the  great  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness, except  as  to  the  advance  in  the  price  oi  timber  in  the  country, 
and  the  general  value  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  gotten  rich  in  business  in  that  time  ? 
Mr.  NiBLET.  We  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  Hill.  You  are  making  your  fair  profit? 
Mr.  NiBLET.  That  is  all  we  can  make ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  (jaioas.  Havo  you  not  charged  up  iliis  stumpage^  <>vt>ry  yrar 
that  you  have  need  upf 
Mr.  NiBLBT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GRinos.  You  have  not  charged  timt  on  your  l>ooks  at  all? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Oh,  yes;  we  carry  it  on  our  books, 
Mr.  GainiiS.  But  you  do  not  cnarjje  it  off? 

Mr.  KraLEY.  We  keep  an  account  of  stumpage,  what  it  costs  us,  and 
then  charge  one  to  two  dollars  a  thousand  as  against  that. 

Mr.  Griogs.  Therefore,  on  vour  hixtka  you  have  carried  tliis 
stumpage  all  this  time,  and  vou  &ave  less  stumpage  on  your  books  now 
than  you  had  six  years  ago! 

Mr.  NiBLBT.  I  oould  not  go  into  those  figures;  I  could  not  tell 
exactly. 
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STAT£]CEHT  OF  D.  E.  SEIVHER,  OF  SAH  FRAXCISCO,  CAL^  WHO 
STATES  THAT  LUXBEB  IHinrBTBT  HEEDS  FBOTECTIOH. 

Friday,  iVovemher  SOy  1908. 
Mr.  Skinnxb.  I  represent  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company.  I  may 
say  that  I  happen  to  be  a  representative  of  the  con>oratioa  that  has 
probably  enjoyed  the  largest  output  of  any  single  concern  in  the 
United  States  in  lumber  for  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  the  largest 
export. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  export  portion  of  the 
businesH,  and  as  this  duty  does  not  apply  to  that  jiortion  of  the  buai- 
nesri,  it  will  Hp{)eal  to  you  that  a  mluction  of  the  duty  would  probably 
have  little  enoct  on  our  business,  for  at  least  GO  i>er  cent  of  our  busi- 
ness is  export,  but  we  wish  to  have  this  protection.  The  practical 
result  of  the  thing  would  be  perfectly  apparent  to  anyone  studying 
it,  and  that  would  be  that  any  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lumber 
or  the  production  of  lumber  that  would  be  consumed  in  the  United 
States  would  force  thc^  who  are  competing  with  us  into  other  mar- 
kets, who  naturally  now  ship  coastwise,  to  s^d  a  portion  of  their 
material  into  our  cnannels  for  export  trade.  We  find  that  our  mar- 
ket fluctuates  up  and  down,  and  follows  the  market  of  the  East  and 
coastwise  trade,  just  the  same  and  in  the  same  ratio  of  prices. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Batchelor,  who,  the  paper  said, 
was  the  chairman.  I  believe,  of  the  Farmers'  Grange,  spoke  here  at 
a  meeting,  where  he  said  that  the  grange  wanted  everything  taken 
off  the  protectinl  list  that  allow  the  man u fact uivr  of  American 
products  to  sell  in  the  United  States  at  a  higher  price  than  he  sold 
abroad.  I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  we  can  refute  that  statonent 
in  regard  to  our  business.  AVe  ship  all  our  products  at  least  on  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  higher  to  export  trade  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  than 
we  do  to  the  American  trade.  That  can  be  explained  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  takes  sometimes  a  little  more  dinicult  sizes,  sometimes 
a  little  better  grade,  and  to  some  extent  because  the  material  that 
carries  the  sap  will  not  stand  a  long  voyage. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  that  export  trade  you  meet  the  foreign  competition 
of  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  they  get  20  per  fxnt  more  for  it  than  they  can 

at  home  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  all  get  20  per  cent  more  for  it.  We  all  get  20 
per  cent  more  in  price.  If  the  price  of  lumber  f.  o.  b.  the  mUl  for 
shipment  east  is  $10,  I  should  say  without  any  question  the  average 
price  for  shipment  export,  f.  o.  b.  the  mill,  would  be  $12. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  say  that  60  per  cent  of  your  trade  is  export 
trade? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Our  particular  mill,  understand,  experts. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  to  British  Columbia! 

Mr.  Skinner.  Most  certainly  not.  We  could  not  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle.  We  ship  to  Australia,  and  principally  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  and  the  Orient,  and  in  IJKMi  we  shipped,  I  think, 
12,000,000  feet  to  New  York  City,  around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  higher  prices  export  from  Seattle  than  you  get 
for  domestic  trade? 
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Mr.  Skikner.  Yes^  sir.  I  live  in  San  Francisco,  because  we  hap- 
pen to  need  the  facilities  for  banking  and  exchange  conditions  there, 
and  cable  conditions,  which  we  can  not  secure  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  20  per  cent  more  for  your  export  lumber  than 
you  do  for  lumber  sold  at  home,  for  the  same  grade  ? 

Mr.  Skinnzr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  on  that  export  trade,  of  course,  you  meet  the  com- 
petition of  British  Columbia,  so  that  export  prices  are  20  per  cent 
Di£[htf  in  full  competition  with  British  Columbia,  and  yet  you  fear 
British  Columbia  shipping  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  by  all  means.  If  you  would  encourage 
that  trade,  Mr.  Hill,  you  would  have  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
product  which  they  can  not  ship  export ;  to  such  an  extent  they  would 
have  to  find  a  market  somewhere  at  any  price,  and  it  would  have  to 
come  here.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  I  want  to  distinguish,  and  I  want 
tiie  ccHiimittee  to  distinguish,  the  difference  between  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  the  holtung  of  timber.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  admit 
that  I  am  a  large  holder  oi  timber,  and  I  think  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  invest  in  timber,  even  though  I  do  not  own  a  sawmill.  And  I 
think  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  own  a  sawmill,  even  though  I  do  not 
invest  in  timber.    I  want  that  distinction  made. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  explain,  if  I  may,  is  that  we  have 
watched  this  situation  for  a  great  many  years,  and  although  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  have  started  with  the  company  when  it  started,  we 
have  the  history  of  it  still  on  our  books.  We  know  that  the  increase 
in  population  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  territory  that  is  adja- 
cent to  British  Columbia  is  not  large  enough  to  increase  their  output 
very  rapidly.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  that  timber  there 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  without  any  cost  to  us,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
good  storehouse  for  us  to  keep  it  in,  too. 

Other  gentlemen  have  tried  to  explain  to  you^  and  I  believe  very 
satisfactorily,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  timber 
reserves  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I 
am  also  frank  to  admit  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  good  thing  indeed 
that  there  have  been  large  increased  holdings  of  timber  land  in  private 
hands.  The  Government  to-day  represents  probably  a  quarter,  or  at 
least  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  of  timber  in  the  United  States. 
I  presume  if  the  Government  had  gone  on  and  sold  that  20  or  25  per 
cent  which  they  hold  under  the  homstead  laws  it  would  have  all  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  that  theo^,  when  timber  is  all  cut  off  in  Wa^ington 
and  Ore^n  you  will  be  in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  lumber 
from  British  Columbia  f 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir.  Those  who  have  timber  limits  in  British 
Columbia  want  to  occupy  this  market  to-day.  I  am  quite  confident, 
in  the  case  of  the  big  corporations,  from  all  I  can  learn  from  my  asso- 
ciates and  from  others,  that  they  are  simply  figuring  on  the  cruise, 
and  they  have  not  got  40  or  SO  per  cent  even  of  the  individual  state- 
ments of  cruise. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Your  idea  would  be  to  maintain  the  duty  on  lumber  to 
expedite  or  permit  the  American  product  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  DC  cut  o£r,  with  a  view  of  ultimately  having  free  trade  when  it  is 
cat  off,  and  letting  the  British  Columbia  lumber  into  the  United 

States.  (^r\n.n\n 
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Mr.  Skin  NEB.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  Th^  will  not 
increase  their  output  proportionately  over  there,  and  that  timber  will 
remain  there,  ana  waen  it  does  come  here  the  price  will  be  hi^ 
enough  so  that  they  can  pay  $2  or  $8  or  even  $5  a  thousand  doty,  and 
this  Government  will  get  something  out  of  the  revenue  from  that 
lumber  that  comes  here.  I  do  not  care  what  the  duty  may  be,  that 
timber  will  come  here.  Kindly  understand,  too,  that  we  have  axma 
in  conflict  with  all  the  conditions  all  over  the  Pacific,  and  tlut  the 
Canadian  side  is  not  the  only  side  we  have  to  confront. 

There  is  the  Yalu  River  and  the  Mexican  district,  and,  in  fact, 
I  should  like  if  I  could  show  you  that  tjbiat  which  lies  just  across  an 
imaginary  line  is  not  the  only  competition  we  have  to  confront.  I 
have  some  memoranda  here  that  I  sliould  like  to  submit.  There  has 
been  a  statement  made  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  

The  Chaibman.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  supposed  you  had  con- 
duded  your  remarks.  The  committee  had  askea  you  questions,  and 
I  Uiought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Skinneb.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  not  permit  me  not  to  have  to  make  my  speech  in  six  minutes 
before  dinner.   Still,- 1  do  not  want  to  extend  it  very  much. 

The  statement  has  been  made  here  to-day  that  the  rate  of  wages 
in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  other  side,  especially  in  the  Kootenai 
country,  between  the  Selkirk  and  the  Cascade  ran^,  is  the  same  as 
on  this  side,  or  higher;  also,  that  the  cost  of  machinery  is  practically 
the  same.  I  cite  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  macninerr  is  being 
constructed  in  Canada  to-day,  especially  in  Hamilton  and  in  other 
places,  by  concerns  that  have  been  created  by  concerns  on  this  side, 
to  avoid  that  duty.  They  are  duplicating  their  machinery  and  build- 
ing it  in  Canada,  for  use  in  Canadian  mills,  tlie  most  of  it — at  l^ist, 
8  great  sharo  of  it — so  that  they  will  not  nave  to  pay  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  duty  that  is  supposed  to  be  paid  (m  the  machinery  that 
enters  into  their  mill  construction. 

Also,  we  have  here  some  pictures  in  whidi  the  committee  will,  per- 
haps, be  interested;  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
having  them  printed  in  tlie  record  at  our  own  expense.  They  ^ow 
the  onental  labor:  and  we  also  have  statements  as  to  the  price  paid 
themj  and  the  affidavits  of  the  people  who  have  taken  these  pictures, 
showing  the  amount  of  oriental  laoor  used  in  the  Canadian  miUs  as 
compared  with  those  used  in  the  American  mills.  We  have  about 
ten  thousand  orientals  in  "Washington  State,  T  believe;  and  in  British 
Columbia  there  are  00.000.  1  should  judgip,  from  the" pictures  which 
come  to  US  well  vouched  for,  that  the  majority  of  thase  used  in  the 
mills — in  fact,  the  statements  say  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  are  employed  around  the  mills — are  orientals.  Some  of 
them  are  Hindus,  only  eaniing  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  VTe 
claim  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufiic- 
turc,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  consideration  for  that 
difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  also  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  question,  even  if  we  could  grant  that  the  c<^  of  manufacture 
was  the  same  on  the  other  side,  as  to  whether  the  wage  ^ould  be  paid 
on  the  other  side  or  on  this  side  of  the  line;  and  we  urgenUy  recmest 
that  the  conditions  shall  continue  by  which  the  wage  can  be  paid  on 
this  side  of  the  line  and  the  timber  remain  on  that  sid&Jf  necessary. 
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Before  we  adjourned  a  little  while  ago  I  stated  that  Mr.  Pinchot's 
estimate  of  about  1^400  billion  feet  of  timber  was  supposed  to  be 
made  from  the  cruises  of  the  individual  holders,  60  per  cent  of 
whidi,  I  think,  is  about  what  he  secured  (I  do  not  believe  he  secured 
the  remaining  40  per  cent):  and,  in  addition,  the  cruises  on  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Government.  That  does  not  represent  at  all,  of  course,  the 
amount  that  the  land  will  yield.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  the  cruise. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  amotmt  of  our  cmidng.  I  gave  it  to  them  very  frankly 
and  honestly ;  but  I  knew  that  our  cruising  would  yield  considerablv 
more,  as  it  is  always  recognized  that  the  cruise  is  less  than  the  yield. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Department  of  Forestry's  statement  is  that 
the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  annually  is  about  150,,- 
000,000,000  feet  They  jump  anywhere  from  100,000,000,000  to 
150,000,000,000  feet,  40,000^000,000  to  50,000,000,000  feet  of  which  ia 
composed  of  lumber  and  shingles;  the  balanw  of  cordwood  and  wood 
for  various  other  purposes.  I  should  judge,  from  traveling  across 
the  continent  many  times,  that  the  average  farmer  is  growing  about 
all  of  the  wood  that  is  used  for  his  ordinary  purposes. 

Then,  again,  more  particularly,  we  wish  to  call  jour  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  they  estimate  the  amount  that  is  used,  they  esti- 
mate the  total  cubic  capacity  of  the  tree,  including  the  limbs  and  all; 
but  when  they  estimate  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  they  give  you 
the  amount  of  standing  timber  which  they  estimate  on  the  «o\em- 
ment  reserves,  and  nothmg  but  the  cruise,  and  they  give  you  the  por- 
tion of  the  private  holdings  which  the^  can  get.  I  do  not  thinlc  it 
is  quite  fair  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  that  the  timber  will  last 
in  the  United  States  by  dividing  the  amount  estimated  in  any  such 
manner. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us,  from  our  shipments  to  New  York, 
that  the  most  serious  competition  we  have  to  expect  is  from  the  Yalu 
River,  the  Sa^halien  Islands,  from  Canada,  from  Mexico,  and  from 
Alaska,  into  the  east-coast  States.  They  have  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  foreign  bottoms  there  at  a  considerably  less  rate  than  we  have, 
because  we  have  practically  exhausted  all  of  the  American  vessels  that 
ply  between  the  two  coasts,  and  of  course  vou  recognize  the  fact 
that  foreign  bottoms  are  excluded  from  plying  between  the  two 
coasts.  We  ask  that  we  have  some  protection  in  consideration  of 
that  condition  which  we  shall  have  to  meet  in  the  future,  and  more 
particularly  when  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  the  canal  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation,  or  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  whatever  the  ap- 
proximate time  may  be.  The  Government  has  promised  to  have  it 
done  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  operation  of  the  canal  will  allow  the  importation  of  enough  wood 
from  the  west  coast  to  take  care  of  practically,  if  necessary,  a  great 
share  of  the  demands  of  the  New  England  SUit^  and  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  on  a  water  rate  via  the  canal,  or  even  now  in 
a  foreign  bottom  via  the  Horn,  at  no  higher  rate  than  it  costs  to  ship 
across  the  country  by  rail. 

We  also  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  if  we  have  no 
duty  we  are  handicapped  the  difference  of  practically  the  amount  of 
the  present  duty  in  our  coastwise  shipments.  They  have  been  barred 
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from  our  coastwise  trade,  which  amounts  to  1,250  million  feet  a  year 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diega  If 
they  bad  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  us  in  our  coastwise  trade 
with  foreign  bottoms,  they  could  reduce  the  freight  rate  at  least  $1.25 
per  thousand — I  should  estimate  nearly  $1.50  on  the  average — ^because 
you  can  operate  a  steam  scliooner  much  cheaper  tlian  you  can  operate 
a  sailing  vessel ;  and  the  sailing  vessels  are  carrying  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade  to-day.  If  they  do  monopolize  a  good  deal  of  that  trade, 
naturally  that  must  force  back  just  so  muca  of  the  balance  of  our 
trade,  compelling  us  to  reach  into  the  eastern  trade,  demoralize  ih& 
eastern  conditions,  close  our  mills,  reduce  our  wagej<,  and  probably 
deprive  tJie  190,000  men  that  we  estimate  we  are  using  in  the  mim 
to-day  on  the  coapt,  with  all  of  their  fnmilies  and  nil  of  thow  de- 
pendent upon  them,  of  a  fair  portion  at  least  of  tlieir  wage  and  of 
their  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  T  understand  that  you  would  like  to  have  those 
illustrations  prlnlfd  in  the  record .' 

Mr.  Skinneb.  Yes,  sir.  Can  we  put  these  in  and  have  them 
printed  in  the  record  if  we  have  the  work  done  at  our  own  pxpense? 

The  Chairman.  We  sliall  not  l)e  able  to  get  them  m  tue  daily 
record,  because  there  is  not  time  to  prepare  the  plat^ 

Mr.  Skinneh.  I  understand  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  make  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Public  Printer  about  them,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  committee  has  no  authority  to  order  any  illustrations 
without  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  two 
Houses.  That  is  the  way  I  remember  the  law.  But  there  would  not 
be  any  objection  to  your  making  arrangements  with  the  Public 
Pointer  and  then  having  them  come  into  the  permanont  record  when 
it  is  printed  and  bound  in  a  volume.  You  could  not  get  it  in  the 
daily  record,  of  course. 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  wish  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  courtesy. 


F.  H.  LAUB,  OF  HOQUIAH,  WASH.,  APFEABS  IN  THE  INTEKEST  OB 
RETENTION  OF  FBESENT  DUTIES  ON  LXTHBER. 

Friday,  November  SO,  1908. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
come  3,000  miles,  apparently  to  be  sheared,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  medicine.  I  represent  the  Lamb  Timber  Company  and  the  Wash- 
ington Logn;ing  Brokerage  Company.  Both  of  those  companies  are 
engaged  in  logging.  I  will  state,  also,  as  prefatory  to  what  I  desire 
to  say,  that  I  was  mterested  a  little  in  forestry  long  before  I  became 
interested  in  logging.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  took  up  a  timber  claim 
under  the  Government  and  earned  enough  money  to  take  me  to  Bilt- 
more  for  a  few  months,  and  there  I  studied  forestry.  Since  then  I 
have  gone  into  logging  work. 

You  will  understand  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  logging  is  un  en- 
tirely separate  industry  from  sawmilling,  and  it  concerns  toe  material 
from  which  lumber  is  made  only  from  the  forest  to  the  log.  There- 
fore X  know  nothing  regarding  lumber  and  shall  not  be  ajbile  to  answer 
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any  questions  along  that  line.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  which  a  very  large  part  of  our  timber 
supply  for  the  future  must  come,  there  is  a  differential  in  the  cost  of 
logs  as  compared  with  Fuget  Sound  conditions  and  British  Columbia 
conditions  of  from  $1  to  $3.50  per  thousand  in  the  open  market.  The 
timber  lies  on  both  sides  of  an  imaginary  line,  and  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  that  difference  in  price. 

The  two  factors  which  enter  into  the  price  of  logs  (which  are  the 
chief  supply,  the  first  raw  material,  of  lumber)  are  stumpage,  about 
which  you  have  had  so  much  trouble  to-dar,  and  losing  cost  I 
want  to  state  here  that  I  am  the  owner — I  might  say  one  of  the 
monopolistic  owners — of  stumpage.  I  own  about  100,000,000  feet. 
Patting  that  down  in  ciphers,  it  sounds  awfully  large.  Figuring  it 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  countnr,  I  believe  I  own  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  all  the  stumpage  in  the  United  States,  if  Mr.  Pinchot  is 
accurate  in  his  estimates  (which  I  very  much  doubt),  according  to 
the  figure  given  here  this  evening. 

The  stumpnge  of  British  Columbia  is  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  has  already  been  stated  to  you,  and  the  average  price  is 
approximately  75  cents  per  thousand.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  is  deferred,  and  must  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a 
royalty  tax.  The  other  25  cents  is  for  bonus  to  an  unearned  in- 
crement," if  you  wish  to  call  it  such,  granted  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  these  leases  in  the  years  gone  past.  The  average  price  of  stump- 
s' in  Washington  is  approximately  $2.50  per  thousand,  making  a 
difference  there  in  the  cost  of  stumpage  of  about  $1.76  per  thousand. 

The  question  of  wages  as  an  item  of  logging  cost  has  been  gone 
into  very  fully;  but  I  simply  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
difference  in  cost  of  wages  between  British  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington is  very  small.  For  a  good  many  positions  we  pay  the  same 
wages.  For  railroad  construction  and  the  cheaper  labor  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  British  Columbians  to  emplov  alien  or  foreign  tabor, 
which  we  can  not  do.  The  cost  of  supplies  in  British  Columbia, 
machinery  and  tools,  as  has  been  stated  here,  is  somewhat  higher  <m 
certain  articles,  as  I  happen  to  know,  as  I  am  manufacturing  them 
for  the  British  Columbia  market.  On  other  supplies,  such  as  wire 
rope,  railroad  material,  etc.,  the  British  Columbians  can  buy  cheaper 
than  we  can.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  regards  the  actual  cost 
of  labor,  there  is  very  little  difference. 

But  it  is  in  the  position  and  quality  of  the  timber  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  logging  comes.  Logging  has  been  carried  on 
in  Washinjjton  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  timber  has  receded 
from  the  railroads.  iVe  have  over  1,100  miles  of  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Washington  devoted  exclusively^  to  logging  purposes.  The  aver- 
age haul  of  the  Washington  log  is  probably  from  10  to  12  miles; 
whereas  in  British  Columbia  you  can  go  up  any  of  the  tidewater 
streams  and  sloughs  and  put  it  in,  and  m  some  cases  secure  it  from 
the  government  without  any  cost  other  than  the  royalty  tax. 

Ii  it  is  a  crime  to  own  stumpage,  and  if  it  is  a  crime  to  gain  any 
oi  the  inorement  that  comes  from  stumpage,  then  we  will  have  to 
revise  our  theories  of  forestry  to  a  certain  extent.  They  taught  me 
at  Biltmore  that  forestry  depended  upon  high  prices  for  lumber- 
high  prices  for  the  product.  If  I  had  here  Slick's  text-book  of 
forestry,  I  would  quote  that  from  it  But  I  hap^fooed  ^^'^g  ^ 
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set  hold  of  a  statement  by  Doctor  Fernow,  who,  as  ^ou  prdtnblT 
Know,  was  at  one  time  at  tile  head  of  the  Forastry  Division,  in  which 
he  says: 

It  would  be  dllTtfult  for  niiyone  to  prove  at  tbe  preoent  time  that  the  ad<v- 
tlon  of  foroRtry  metlHNiH  would  ieud  to  Immediate  lucretise  in  profits. 

That  is,  in  liolding  and  simply  letting  the  land  that  is  cut  over 
remain  in  its  natural  i^tate. 

We  will  never  tiurceed — 

Quoting  further  from  him — 

in  iiprmindinR  tbo  private  owner  until  we  have  prodaoed  tbe  conditions  whldi 
mnke  It  iKWKlble  to  hold  fon'st  |iro|iorty  uiilnjured  for  tbe  long  time  which  is 
Decesenry  In  order  to  reap  the  benefits. 

Doctor  Schenck,  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  and  in  charge  of 
the  liiltmore  estate — a  trained  German  forester  and  an  admiraUe 
lumberman  at  the  same  time,  says: 

Tbe  greater  iwrt  of  practlml  wotMls  work  will  be  In  the  Hne  of  limdMriog, 
and  tbe  lesser  part  will  coiiBlst  of  sylviculture,  merely  because  tylvleuUnre  fa 
not  as  safe  un  InvetitDiont  at  present,  nor  Is  It  as  remuueratlve,  as  luiuberlns. 

These  were  quotations  made  at  the  Forestry  Congress,  and  there 
was  tlie  testimony  of  others  there  who  were  not  trained  foresters 
that  forestry  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  made  a  profitable  busi- 
ness at  this  time.  For  what  reason?  Because  the  returns  would  not 
justify  any  man  in  putting  his  money  into  the  property  and  guarding 
It,  planting  it,  or  even,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant,  letting  the 
natural  growth  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  stated  this  were 
Howard  Elliott,  J.  E.  Defebaugh,  John  L.  Call,  Frederick  E.  Weyer- 
haeuser, and  George  II.  Emerson.  I  shall  not  bother  to  read  their 
language,  because  it  seems  so  apparent,  to  me  at  least,  that  when  you 
talk  about  instituting  forestry  methods  in  this  country  to  save  our 
timber  you  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  timber 
grown  under  forestry  methods  will  be  dearer  timber  than  that  ob- 
tained by  forest  exploitation.  That  is  a  statement  of  forestry  whidi 
no  one  can  disprove. 

What  else  do  you  mean  by  "  the  conservation  of  the  timber  of  the 
United  Statos,"  unless  it  is  growing  it  under  forestry  methods  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  of  the  average  forester? 

Why  am  I  here  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  duty!  It  is 
simply  because  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  the  lumber- 
ing and  lofrging  industry  of  the  whole  countiy,  and  therefore  the 
best  thing  for  the  citizens  of  the  country ;  because  we  are  fourth  in 
rank,  and  anything  that  affects  us  materially  will  affect  all  other 
classes  of  intJustry  more  or  less.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  I 
believe  that  the  duty  on  lumber  should  be  retained  and  that  our  stump- 
age  should  be  allowed  to  receive  all  the  advance  that  has  come  to  it 
And  until  that  time — until  the  time  comes  when  it  reaches  a  plane 
where  it  is  profitable  to  grow  it — you  will  have  no  forestry  or  forest 
conservation  on  the  private  lands  of  the  United  States.  You  must 
remember  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  forested  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  in  private  hands,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  timber  supplies  of  the  future. 

T  have  urged  this.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Washington  State  board 
of  forestry.    We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  past  six  years  in 
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protecting  the  State  from  fire.  We  intend  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
forestry  on  State  lands  daring  the  comin^session.  But  outside  of 
all  these  things  we  must  look  to  privatelands  to  perpetuate  our 
timber  supply. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  Chaihman.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  advocate  an  additional  duty  on  logs  I 
You  are  merely  standing  for  the  present  duty  9  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Lahb.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  logs? 

"Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs— on  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs  at  present? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Xo. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Lamb,  you  have  been  a  logger  in  the  State  of 
Washington  ? 
Mr.  ^HB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Did  ^ou  leave  any  proportion  of  your  timber  in  the 
forests  on  account  of  its  not  being  profitable  to  takc^it  out? 

Mi.  Lamb.  I  believe  that  in  the  woods  of  Washington  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  entire  tree  is  left  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Why? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Simply  because  we  can  not  afford  to  take  it  to  market 
and  make  a  profit  on  it  We  do  take  a  great  deal  of  stuff  that  we  do 
not  make  a  profit  on  •  and  we  depend  upon  the  better  class  of  mate- 
rial to  even  it  up.  But  beyond  a  certain  point,  if  we  take  it  all,  it 
means  only  financial  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  for  the  low 
grades  was  hieh  enough  you  could  take  it  clean,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Lamb.  If  it  was  high  enough ;  and  along  that  line  I  will  cite  a 
conmarison  between  last  year  and  this,  tiast  year  logs  were  selling 
at  from  $10  to  $12  per  thousand ;  this  year  from  $8  to  $9.  Every 
logger  on  the  coast  is  leaving  in  the  woods  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  material  that  he  took  out  last  year,  simply  because  the  market 
will  not  take  that  low-grade  stuff.  If  you  put  it  in  and  take  it  to 
market,  you  can  not  sell  it  for  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  British  Columbia  lumber 
and  their  low  grades  come  into  our  market,  you  would  either  have  to 
leave  more  of  vour  coarse  timber  in  the  woods  or  stop  logging? 

Mr.  Lamb.  'That  is,  granting  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon 
onr  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Would  not  a  greater  supply  of  the  low  grades  in 
your  market  right  now  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices? 
Mr.  Lamb,  "i  es,  sir. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  stated  something  to  the  effect  that  the  material 
necessary  in  your  business  costs  less  across  this  imaginary  line  you 
speak  of;  in  other  words,  thnt  in  Britisli  torritory  the  material  costs 
less  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  material  is  that — stumpage? 
Mr.  Bandell.  No;  cables  and  chain  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Lamb.  I  said  that  certain  items  would  cost  less  there. 
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Mr.  Labcb.  Wire  rope  and  railroad  nuiterials.  some  classes  of  whidi 
are  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ramdbix.  Where  is  tliat  material  purchased? 

Mr.  Lahb.  It  is  purchased  from  England,  under  preferential  tariff 
duties  granted  to  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Randelu  Is  not  most  of  their  material  purchased  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Xot  in  those  lines.  There  is  scarcely  any  American 
wire  rope  used  in  British  Columbia,  excepting  when  they  happen  to 
get  out  of  odd  sizes  and  have  to  send  over  for  it  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Ranoell.  If  the  tariff  remains  as  it  is  will  not,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  cutting  of  the  timber  be  faster  in  your  section  of  the  country 
than  it  would l>e  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Lahb.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Ranbell.  Would  there  not  be  more  timber  cut  in  your  section 
of  the  country  if  the  tariff  remains  as  it  is  than  if  the  tariff  were  to 
be  removed? 

Mr.  Lahb.  I  believe  so;  certainly  that  would  be  the  case  if  it 
would  have  any  effect  upon  American  conditions  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  would  there  be  more  or  1^  cut  on  the  Canada 
side,  on  the  British  Columbia  side? 

Mr.  Lahb.  There  would  probably  be  more  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  allowed  to  stay  as  it  is,  there  would 
be  more  than  if  it  is  removed  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  it  would  increase  log- 
ging and  lumbering  operations  on  the  Canadian  side,  especially  in 
cedar,  on  which  they  can  compete  with  us  even  with  a  30-cent  duty. 

Mr.  RAin)ELL.  Some  gentlemen  here  have  said  that  the  great  re- 
serve supply  for  the  country  is  in  that  section,  on  both  sides  of  that 
line.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  just  as  a  matter  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would  denude  our  forests  first 
and  leave  the  reserve  in  British  Columbia,  or  denude  their  forests 
first  and  leave  the  reserve  with  us? 

Mr.  I^UB.  This  leads  up  to  the  question  of  whether  the  British 
Columbians  are  going  to  aUow  ^ou  to  denude  their  forests.  Under- 
stand that  99  per  cent  of  the  timber  lands  in  British  Columbia  are 
granted  under  leases  which  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
royalty  can  be  fixed  at  any  time,  at  any  year;  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  government  of  British  Columbia  is  ^oing  to  allow 
speculators  to  go  in  there  and  reap  the  "  unearned  increment,"  as 
some  have  called  it,  in  stumpage.  They  have  increased  the  stumpage 
rate,  or  "  royalty,"  as  they  call  it,  on  some  leases,  to  60  cents.  If  we 
take  off  the  tariff  and  make  their  timber  worth  as  much  as  ours, 
$2.50,  the  government  will  undoubtedly  raise  their  royalty,  and  they 
will  take  tiie  benefit  of  it 


CHARLES  W.  OOODYEAR,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  USOES  CONTIV- 
UAHCE  OF  FBOTECTIOH  FOB  THE  LUHBEB  nmUSTBT. 

Frtoat,  November  20, 1908. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  confess  at  the  outset  that 
I  know  very  little  about  this  most  complicated  affair  called  the  tariff. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  order  to  comprehend  i^  or  U]^^^gi|^  its 
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various  provisions  and  schedules  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  I 
should  nave  to  give  up  all  other  business  which  I  have  and  devote 
myself  solely  to  this  one  question  of  tariff  and  schedules.  I  am  not 
so  egotisticu  as  to  think  that  by  reading  the  bill  through  I  could 
understand  it,  or  even  approach  a  fair  comprehension  of  it.  From 
my  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  one  of  the  most 
complicated  affairs  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  to 
deal  with.  And  for  me  to  undertake  to  understand  it  with  what 
limited  time  I  have  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  would  be 
useless.  I  would  not  know  what  I  was  reading  after  I  got  through. 

With  that  premise,  confessing  my  ignorance  as  I  do  and  my  in- 
ability to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  even  attempting  to  understand 
the  tariff  schedules  and  their  various  relations  to  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  I  want  to  say  that,  looking  at  the  thing  broadly 
and  without  attempting  to  understand  details,  1  believe  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fairness  between  man  and  man,  between  one  line  of  business 
and  another  in  our  country — the  lumber  industry — so  long  as  the 
protective  idea  is  to  prevail,  should  have  its  fair  percentage  of  pro- 
tection against  foreign  importation.  This  (»untry,  by  unanimous 
vote— not  by  unanimous  vote,  either,  but  by  emphatic  vote — has  since 
1896  declared  that  the  principle  oi  protection  shall  prevail  rather 
than  that  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  To  be  aure^uring  the  last  cam- 
paign there  was  a  plank  incorporated  in  the  Bepublican  platform 
that  was  rather  more  liberal  toward  the  "  free  traders,"  as  they  are 
called — ^but  unfairly,  I  think.  They  are  not  free  traders.  They  are 
people  who  believe  m  a  modified  tariff  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  great 
many  people  do  who  are  members  of  the  Republican  party. 

I  oelieve  there  are  very  few  people  throughout  the  country  who 
earnestly  and  seriously  advocate  absolute  free  trade  for  the  country. 
I  believe  that  there  are  a  very  much  larger  number  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  basis  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  rather 
than  of  a  tariff  for  protection ;  that  the  protective  idea  ought  to  be 
eliminated ;  and  that  we  ought  to  tax  the  people  upon  their  impgrta- 
tions  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  revenue  tor  the  Government. 

Ijooking  at  the  matter  in  that  way,  as  I  have  stated,  and  following 
out  the  idea  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  by  emphatic  vote 
declared  that  the  protective  idea  shall  prevail,  perhaps,  with  some 
modifications,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add:  If  that  is  so,  here  ia 
a  large  industry  in  our  country  which  affords  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  population.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States,  considering 
it  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  represent  a  company  which  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hemloclc  lumber  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  also,  with  equal  misfortune,  represent  a  company 
which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  So  that  I  think,  without  real  substantial  reason, 
I  am  supposed  to  know  something  about  both  the  hemlock  and  the 
Tellow-pme  industries.  I  will  state,  however,  that  in  iha  State  of 
Louisiana  the  company  which  I  represent  completed  a  very  large 
manufacturing  plant  something  like  about  eight  or  ten  months  ago. 
It  was  practically  ready  for  operation.  We  did  not  put  it  into  opera- 
tion before  because  of  the  very  low  price  of  lumber  in  the  country 
generally.  The  market  would  not  take  it  at  a  fair  return  of  profit. 
We  allowed  that  plant,  which  cost  us  something  over  two  millions  and 
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A  half  of  dollars  for  the  plant  alone,  with  the  necessarv  houfipfi  for 
taking  care  of  the  o]>eratives  and  the  necessary  woods  equipmenL. 
etc.,  to  lie  absolutely  idle,  because  there  wbb  no  profit  in  ninning  it; 
ana  we  could  not  even  get  our  stumpage  cost  back  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  however,  hopln£[  that  business  con- 
ditions would  improve^  we  started  the  plant.  It  is  now  in  operation 
and  has  been  in  o^ration  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  those 
short  periods  of  time  which  intervene  generally  in  the  starting  of  a 
new  factoiy.  We  had  some  breakdowns  and  some  things  to  hinder 
a  continuous  operation.  But  to-dav,  even  with  some  improvement  in 
the  lumber  market  generally,  we  nnd  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
anything  more  out  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  than 
merely  me  cost  of  the  stumpage.  That  is  about  all  we  can  get  back 
to-day.  But  so  large  a  plant  as  that  lyin^  idle  is  losing  money 
rapidly,  and  in  order  to  make  our  taxes  and  interest  charges,  etc,  we 
find  it  to  our  adrantage  (or  at  least  it  appears  to  be  to  our  advantage 
now)  to  take  up  some  of  this  stumpage,  anyway,  hoping  that  the 
new  era  which  we  assume  is  now  upon  us  will  produce  something 
better  than  mere  cost  of  production. 

Then,  again,  there  are  a  great  many  things  whidi  a  large  manufic- 
turer,  employing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  has  to  contend  with. 
About  the  time  that  our  mill  was  completed  we  found  that  we  had 
a  large  number  of  men  who  had  moved  into  the  town  and  who  had 
assumed  that  they  were  going  to  have  continuous  work;  but  we 
found  it  necessary  to  let  them  go  for  some  time. 

The  CiiAUtUAH.  When  was  it  that  you  completed  your  mill? 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Sometime  along  last  spring;  I  snould  say  about 
March,  or  somewhere  along  there.  We  did  not  start  it  until  Sep- 
tember. Of  course  it  is  verv  easy  for  the  unthinking  to  say  that 
we  are  nothing  but  a  hard-hearted,  soulless  corporation  that  does 
not  care  anything  about  its  operatives,  nor  what  their  conditions  are, 
nor  how  unfortunate  they  are,  nor  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  sup- 
port their  families.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  sort  of  sentiment  pre- 
vails generally  among  the  managers  of  large  manufacturing  cor- 
poration&  I  believe  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  kindly 
and  tender  sentiment  toward  their  operatives,  and  that  they  madi 
prefer  to  see  them  prosperous  and  to  help  them  on  rather  than  to  see 
them  lacking  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
this  regard,  as  I  say,  of  the  "  soulless  corporations,"  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  sentiments  as  I  have  indicated  prevail  among  the  manage- 
ment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ad- 
vance any  further  argument  than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  articles  which 
we  consume  are  nearly  all  taxed  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  impor- 
tation— that  is,  that  the  pn>tective  idea  prevails  in  regard  to  them — 
and  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  taxation  now  upon  lumber  is  about  13 
per  cent,  which  is  an  extremely  low  rate,  if  we  should  enact  laws  in 
this  country  to-dny  for  the  purpose  of  producing  revenue  only,  I 
believe  there  would  be  that  much  taxation  in  any  event  imposed  upon 
the  foreign  importation  of  lumber.  When  you  come  to  reduce  all  the 
schedules  down  to  the  basis  of  a  tax  for  revenue,  and  consider  all  of 
the  various  lines  of  manufacture  in  the  country  which  give  employ- 
ment to  labor,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  of  taction  would 
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certainly  be  fixed  upon  lumber  at  not  less  thiin  that  which  is  now 
imposed  upon  it,  and  that  in  making  up  these  schedules  for  revenne 
only,  the  idea  of  keeping  that  tax  upon  lumber  would  prevail. 

I  think  I  have  stated  all  I  care  to  on  that  subject,  and  I  simply 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  items,  and  then  I  shall  w 
through. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested,  in  a  few  instances  here, 
that  there  was  great  uniformity  in  the  prices  of  lumber  throughoat 
the  countiT.  If  that  is  so,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it  so  far,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  something  over  twenty 
years.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  price  in  the 
hemlock  business.  In  the  hemlock  lumber  business  our  market  is  con- 
fined lar^ly  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  largely  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  New  England  and  New  York  and  what  are  ordinarily  known  as 
New  York  points,  covering  New  Jersey  and  all  that  country  lying 
about  the  North  River  uid  the  East  River  and  Long  Island  Soun{ 
and  so  on. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity 
in  price :  We  have  a  sales  agency  in  Chicago  for  yellow-pine  lumber, 
and  the  other  day  our  sales  agent  met  a  competitor,  and  said  to  him: 
**Let  us  show  up;  let  us  lay  our  hands  down  here  and  see  who  is 
getting  the  most  for  his  lumber."  It  was  agreed,  and  they  eadl 
exhibited  their  schedules.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  question  of  uni- 
formity in  average  price,  because  that  would  not  be  fair — ^there  are 
so  many  different  grades  of  lumber — ^but  it  is  a  Question  of  uni- 
formity in  price  of  grades.  They  showed  up  their  nands  and  their 
prices  and  their  books,  and  when  they  had  finished  they  found  that  we 
were  getting,  according  to  what  the  statement  showed,  a  dollar  a 
thousand  more  than  the  other  fellow  was  getting.  And  for  what 
reason?  Why,  I  think  we  have  a  smarter  salesman  than  he  has.  I 
think  he  is  a  sharper  fellow.  I  think  he  will  get  out  and  get  trade 
where  the  other  fellow  will  not.  He  will  ^  to  a  small  dealer  living 
back  in  the  country  instead  of  confining  himself  entirely  to  the  big 
wholesaler  in  the  large  centers;  and  while  his  expense  will  be  more, 
on  account  of  his  increased  expense  of  travel,  and  his  traveling  men, 
etc.,  he  gets  an  average  prico  above  that  of  the  other  chap,  iKcause 
he  seeks  the  highways  and  the  byways  and  gets  back  closer  to  the 
consumer. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  will  take  the  mills  of  the  South  to- 
day, looking  at  this  one  product  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  and  take  their 
books  and  see  just  what  they  are  getting  for  their  lumber,  you  will 
find  an  average  difference  of  somewhere  between  50  cents  and  a  dollar 
a  thousand;  but  you  will  find  between  the  low  man  and  the  high  mui 
a  difference  of  between  two  and  three  dollars  a  thousand. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reputation  which  mills 
get.  For  instance,  one  mill  gets  a  reputation  of  making  its  grades  of 
very  high-class  lumber.  These  grades  are  somew^hat  relative.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  known  it  to  occur  that  your  sales  agent  was  a  pretty 
eas^-going  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  he  sat  with  his  heels  up  on  his  de^ 
in  his  office  at  the  mill  and  said  to  the  millman :  "  Now,  you  want  to 
make  those  grades  up  high.  Just  keep  everything  in  your  high-class 
lumber;  get  your  grades  away  up.'*  And  when  you  came  to  look  at 
it  after  a  time  he  had  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  high-grade 
Inmber  as  compared  with  the  others.  The  other  fellow  had  b«en  more 
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actire,  though  his  grades  were  of  a  lower  class.  That  is,  instead  of 
having  a  large  percentage  of  his  Al  price  of  lumW,  the  very  best 
there  is  in  the  lot,  he  had  a  small  percentage;  and  in  the  next  class, 
and  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  difference  ran  through,  until  that 
mill  got  a  rejjutation  for  selling  lumber  itself.  It  did  not  need  trav- 
eling men.  lit  was  so  good  that  everybody  that  got  its  product  wanted 
more  of  it. 

Somebody  might  say:  "  Perhaps  he  was  getting  more  for  his  lum- 
ber," and  that  would  he  true;  and  the  other  fellow  that  came  alonjg 
would  be  selling  the  same  grade  as  established  by  the  grader,  but  it 
was  not  as  eooda  class  as  the  fellow  that  made  it  so  much  better  that 
it  sold  itself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is 
not  a  uniformity  of  ^ade.  There  is  only  a  uniformity  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  lumber  m  one  class  may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  other 
lumber  in  the  same  class.  And  therefore  you  find  that  one  mill  sells 
its  lumber  without  moving  the  salesmen  out  of  the  office,  while  the 
other  fellow  has  to  "  drum  "  it  hard  to  get  rid  oi  it  at  all.  But  the 
fellow  that  makes  his  grades  so  high  is  making  his  'averageprice  so 
low  that  he  is  not  showing  good  results  on  the  whole.  That  also 
occurs. 

I  will  pass  that  along.  Another  suggestion  that  I  want  to 
make  is  that  a  lumber  operation  to-day  has  a  large  variety  of 
things  to  contend  with  that  tend  to  hold  the  price  down.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  this  competition  of  concrete  or  cement  with  lumber. 
I  saw  a  statement  in  a  paper  that  I  have  been  trying  most  earnestly 
to  find  since  I  left  this  room,  to  the  effect  that,  I  think  it  was,  five 
years  ago  there  were  some  4,000,000  tons  of  cement  made  in  this  cotm- 
try,  and  last  year  there  were  48,000,000  tons.  Anybody  can  see  that 
that  has  necessarily  displaced  the  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  lumber; 
because  in  those  places  where  they  used  to  make  sidewalks  of  plank, 
and  build  houses  of  lumber,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  lumber  has 
been  displaced  by  cement.  Therefore  the  competition  with  lumber  for 
building  and  construction  purposes  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  lum- 
ber itself,  nor  to  the  varieties  of  lumber  that  exist  throughout  the 
Country.  One  kind  of  lumber  competes  with  another,  too.  Because 
you  are  a  manufacturer  of  yellow  pine  you  need  not  think  that  that 
will  not  have  to  compete  in  some  sections  of  the  country  with  Oregon 
fir;  and  because  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania 
you  need  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  you  will  not  have  the  compe- 
tition of  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South. 

Perhaps  I  am  in  that  somewhat  anomalous  condition  where  I  am 
constantly  competing  with  myself,  or  where  one  of  my  companies  is 
constantly  competing  with  another.  I  know  that  the  yellow  pine  to- 
day is  being  shipped  directly  into  the  market  which  has  been  tor  some 
years  dominated  by  the  hemlock  trade.  So  that  the  limiber  compe- 
tition, the  competition  in  its  use,  is  not  confined  at  all  to  any  one  kind 
of  lumber  with  itself,  but  the  competition  may  exist  in  many  ways. 
And  I  know  that  even  in  New  York  our  salesman  in  Chicago  has 
recently  been  competing  with  our  salesman  in  Buffalo,  one  man  sell- 
ing yellow  pine  and  the  other  selling  hemlock. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  here  in  regard  to  sawmill  machinery 
and  the  machinery  and  appliances  which  sawmill  men  use  in  Canada 
having  been  bought  in  this  country  and  having  paid  a  tax  when  taken 
into  Canada.   I  think,  upon  investigation,  you  will  find  that  .up  to 
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date  there  has  been  very  little  of  that  done.  Perhaps  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  some  sawmill  man  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  some  mill  man's  machinery — for  instance,  Filer  &  Stowell's  ma- 
chinery—may have  gone  out  into  the  Northwest  to  manufacture  lum- 
ber, and  being  familiar  with  their  machinery  he  has  said,  "  I  am 

going  to  buy  theirs,  even  if  it  costs  me  a  little  more."   But  tiie  num- 
er  of  manufacturers  of  machineir  in  Canada  has  very  largely 
increased  in  the  past  few  years;  and  I  am  told,  without  bein^  at  all 
definite  as  to  the  amount,  that  the  purchase  of  sawmill  machmery  in 
the  United  States  for  Canadian  use  has  very  greatly  fallen  off,  and 
that  they  are  buying  their  machinery  now  in  Canada  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  England  ror  Canadian  use,  and  the  Americans  have  lost  a 
good  deal  o£  the  trade. 
'  We  all  know,  if  we  stop  and  reflect  a  moment,  that  in  connection 
with  railroad  lumbering  the  American  Locomotive  Company  has  built 
a  large  locomotive  plant  in  Montreal  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  locomotive  business  in  Canada,  and  lumbermen  as  a  rule 
now  practice  railroad  lumbering  rather  than  river  lumbering. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  has  tliat  been  in  operation? 
Mr.  GooDTKAB.  The  Montreal  plant  of  the  Ainerlcan  Locomotive 
Company? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Go(H>YEAS.  I  should  say  that  had  been  in  operation  about  two 
years.    It  is  a  rather  recent  production  there. 

In  re^rd  to  forestry,  1  was  rather  impressed  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boutell  as  to  now  we  should  lookat  this 
question  of  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  He  suggested  that  we 
sliould  not  confine  our  view  of  this  forestry  question  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  trees  and  the  forests  of  the  United  States  alone;  that  we 
should  look  at  it  from  a  broader  standpoint,  and  not  onlv  consider  the 
forests  in  this  country  as  a  source  of  supply,  but  consider  Canada  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  this  country.  As  he  illustrated  it,  it  was  not 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries  whether  you 
took  off  all  tne  trees  in  the  United  States  first  and  then  relied  upon  the 
Canadian  supplv,  or  took  off  the  Canadian  supply  and  then  relied 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  Canadians  would  do  if  there  were  no 
more  forests  in  Canada.  It  strikes  me  thnt  that  is  absolutely  the  t^tntes- 
manlike  view  of  this  situation.  It  is  not  only  a  case  of  Canada  itself 
and  the  United  States  together,  but  we  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
are  very  large  and  extensive  areas  of  forest  land  in  Mexico  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada ;  and  when  you  look  broadly 
at  the  forest  area  of  these  countries  as  a  whole  you  do  not  see  the  day 
when  there  will  be  any  danger  of  a  failure  of  a  lumber  supply,  and 
this  is  especially  the  fact  as  the  use  of  concrete  tends  to  reduce  the  use 
of  lumber. 

On  this  subject  of  forestry,  however,  I  think  that  when  a  thorough 
investigation  of  it  is  made  by  practical  men — men  that  know  the 
industry  from  actual  experience — we  shall  find  that  the  way  to  con- 
serve the  forests  of  the  country  is  to  take  off  the  product  that  is  now 
upon  the  lands  and  replant  them,  just  as  the^  have  done  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  and  in  many  otiier  countries.  This  going  in  and 
taking  out  a  tree  here  and  a  tree  there  and  another  one  here,  and  so 
on,  of  a  certain  size,  is  simply  going,  if  that  process  is  continued,  to 
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of  th«  enormous  cost  of  logins  and  getting  your  product  to  the 
market  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  people  to  pa,y  the  price 
except  in  the  most  limited  way. 

England  was  one  day  a  forest -covered  country,  and  now  there  is 
hardly  a  lumber  tree  growing  inside  of  its  limits.  You  go  over  there 
and  you  see  hardly  any  houses  built  of  lumber.  They  are  built  of 
brick  and  concrete  and  other  material,  and  they  use  very  little  lumber 
in  their  construction.  The  people  have  found  a  way  uiere,  notwith- 
standing that  their  forests  are  gone,  to  ^t  their  houses  and  their 
buildings  quite  as  conveniently,  and,  I  tbmk,  quite  as  inexpensively, 
as  they  do  in  countries  where  they  still  have  forests.  Probably  there 
is  some  greater  expense,  but  they  make  brick  and  concrete  and  what- 
ever thev  need  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  and  neces- 
sai^  buildings  without  any  very  largely  increased  expense. 

I  have  already  spoken  much  longer  than  I  intended  to;  and  I  feel 
now  like  the  chap  who  lived  up  in  tlie  North  and  who  in  the  wintor 
had  a  very  cold  room,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  getting  ready 
for  bed  and  then  saying  his  prayers.  So  he  wrote  out  a  prayer  and 
nailed  it  to  the  headboard  and  jumped  into  bed  and  said,  "  Lord, 
them's  my  sentiments."  So  I  now  feel  like  saying  to  you  gentlemen, 
"  I  nail  Mr.  Hines's  speech  to  my  footboard  and  say  '  Qentlemen^ 
them's  my  sentiments.' 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  more  unction  in 

Jour  prayer  than  there  was  in  the  prayer  of  the  man  you  refer  tow 
t  seems  to  me  as  though  his  prayer  was  rather  a  formal  matter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  yours  is  or  not. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Mine  is  as  good  as  I  can  make,  anyway. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  come  to  something  more  practical,  Mr. 
Goodyear.  You  speak  about  reforestation.  Suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  constitutional  power  to  compel  reformation;  that  either 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  state  governments  could  be 
brought  to  pass  laws  to  that  effect,  and  commence  at  once,  how  long 
would  it  take  those  forests  that  were  begun  now  before  they  producra 
trees  fit  for  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  it  would  take  until  about  ton  years  before 
our  lumber  is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  our  lumber  to  be  gone  at  the 
present  rate  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  may  be  gone  in  something  like  fifty  or  sixty 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  or  sixty  years? 
Mr.  GoOTTEAR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Pinchot  about  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  not  by  any  means.  You  see,  for  I  think  at 
least  forty  years  we  have  had  predirtion  after  prediction  that  the 
white-pine  lumber  would  be  gone  in  Michigan  in  ten  years;  but  they 
have  been  lumbering  there  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  would  require  a  good  many  years 
to  settle  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government,  and,  after 
that  was  done,  a  good  many  years  more  to  put  the  law  into  effect; 
and  even  at  your  rate  of  restoration  it  would  look  as  though  we 
would  have  to  resort,  to  concrete  and  brick  and  everything  use  in 
order  to  help  out  the  lumber  supply. 
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1&.  GoODTXAR.  Oh,  no;  because  some  of  the  States  have  already 
begun  reforestation — Pennsylvania,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  State  of  Maine  has  done  so,  and  the 
courts  so  far  have  declared  the  law  constitutional. 

Mr.  GoooTKAB.  And  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  very  small  b^;imiing  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB-  Pennsylvania  is  a  big  place.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
cieat  area ;  and  they  have  begun  reforestation  there.  At  least,  tltey 
nave  begun  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  pur- 
chased quite  a  lot  of  lands  that  we  owned  for  reforestation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  States  had  to  purchase  the  land  and  do 
it  themselves? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  GooDTBAE.  They  are  doing  it  themwlves.  The  State  is  pur- 
chasing land. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  a  pretty  slow  process. 
We  have  been  buying,  of  course,  some  land  in  New  York  to  preserve 
the  forests  for  a  public  purpose. 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Yes;  ana  then,  after  you  get  them,  you  bum 

them  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  resulted  in  very  large  progress ;  but 
we  have  spent  considerable  money. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Yes;  and  then  you  have  burned  up  what  you  bought. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  have,  a  good  deal  of  it,  or  some- 
body else  has  burned  it  up  and  we  have  allowed  them  to,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

You  speak  about  building  concrete  houses.  ■  That  industry  is  hardly 
an  infant  yet,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  a  very  vigorous  infant. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  progressed  very  rapidlv,  has  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  can  show  you  a  house  in  Buffalo  that  was  built 
^tirely  of  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  One  house? 

Mr.  G<x}OYEAR.  I  am  speaking  now  of  one  house;  this  ia  one  par- 
ticulor  house. 

The  Chairman.  Buffalo  is  a  pretty  large  city,  however. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  just  a  moment,  please.  That  house  was  built 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  built  entirely  of  concrete. 

The  Chairhan.  Yes;  and  there  have  not  been  many  more  built 
since? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  some.  I  see  them  along  occasionally  as  I 
drive  about  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  show  you  a  house  that  was  built  fifty  vears 
ago,  or  likely  more,  and  it  is  standing  yet.  It  cost  something  to  build 
it,  but  it  was  finished  off  with  lumber;  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
lumber  had  been  used  in  a  common  frame  dwelling.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  certain  dreaminess  about  that  matter  of  concrete  houses  on 
your  part. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No;  I  think  you  are  quite  mistaken. 
The  Chairman.  Perhaps  vou  and  I  look  at  it  from  different  stand- 
points. I  have  not  any  liimDor  interests  and  you  have. 
iL:.  OowTEAB.  Yes;  thai  makes  a  difference  in  the  view. 
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The  Chaikmax,  You  speak  about  the  hemlock  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chazbuan.  Hemlock  is  growing  scarce  in  this  country,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  GkxwTEAB.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairhah.  We  used  to  get  it  in  our  State;  but  they  have 
moved  the  mills  all  into  Pennsylvania  now  from  our  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  no;  you  have  srane  hemlock  mills  up  in  the 
Adirondacks  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Yed;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the 
hemlocks  are  all  gone. 

Mr.  Go(M>teab.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  to  get  that  years  ago;  but  the  area  is  con- 
stantly getting  smaller,  and  the  price  of  hemlock  lumber  since  a  few 
years  ago  has  oeen  goin^  up. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  until  recently — ^until  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Until  everytliin^,  the  lumber  business  and  every- 
thing else,  went  down  a  year  ago  with  the  general  stoppage  of  trade? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  hemlock  twenty  years  ago — 
a  first-class  quality  of  hemlock  lumber? 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  Such  as  we  make?  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  and  sudi  as  we  used  to  get  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  State. 

Mt.  GroODYEAR.  I  think  it  was  about  $12  a  thousand.  I  ara  speak- 
ing of  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  It  was  about  $17  or  $18  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Not  over  that? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No.   Of  course  hemlock,  like  all  other  lumber,  has 
a  variety  of  prices. 
The  Chairman.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  load  of  it  at  a  lumber  yard,  how 

much  would  I  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  All  tnnt  the  retail  man  could  get  out  of  you,  I  am 
sure.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  think  he  would  get  a  profit,  if  he  got  a 
fair  profit,  of  somewhere  around  $2  a  thousand;  and  he  would  charge 
you  up,  too,  for  the  expense  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  come  across  some  such  retuler  as 
that  if  I  had  to  binr  hemlock  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do — I  wiU  sell  it  to  you 
myself.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Goodvear. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  prospect  for  any  individual  to  attempt 
to  reforest  land  and  ever  expect  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it,  on  account  of 
the  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  is  there! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  the  price  his 
loggiiig  would  cost  him  if  he  went  to  picking  out  trees  in  various 
places — ^there  would  not  be  a  semblance  of  profit  in  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  by  picking  a  tree  here  and  there,  matured  tim- 
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brush  and  clean  it  up  as  you  go,  and  clean  up  the  land,  yon  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  fire,  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  would  be 
much  higher  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Oh,  inevitably;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Hr.  FoBDNET.  And  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  that,  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  GowYXAB.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  get  it  without  paying 
for  it. 

Me.  FoBDNET.  Because  the  lumberman  will  not  operate  without  a 
profit,  except  at  sudi  extremely  low  prices  as  we  have  been  having 
for  the  past  year? 

Mr.  GooDYBAB.  That  is  right,  sir.  Then  there  is  another  feature 
about  it.  Suppose  this  sort  of  legislation  was  enacted  by  States. 
Suppose  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  instance,  should  enact  laws  of 
that  sort,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  did  not.  What  sort  of  an 
advantage  would  that  give  the  Mississippi  lumberman  over  the  Lou- 
isiana lumberman,  and  the  lumberman  of  Arkansas,  and  so  ont  If 
you  go  to  passing  laws  restricting  manufacturing  operations  in  one 
State,  the  manuncturer  who  is  not  restricted  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  one  that  is. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  lumbermen  get  to  talking  together  about 
cleaning  up  against  fire.  What  do  you  mean  by  that— cutting  the 
lumber  all  off? 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Piling  up  the  brush  and  the  broken  logs. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  lumber,  and  getting  it  out  of  the  woods? 

Mr.  Goodtbab.  There  is  a  waste  in  all  lumbering  operations. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Of  course  if  you  took  it  all  there  would  not  be  any- 
tiiing  to  bum. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  can  see  how  that  would  preserve  the  lumber  and 
the  timber. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  are  talking  about  the  debris  left  on  the  ground 
after  you  cut  the  timber. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Of  course  I  can  see  how  that  would  do  it.  If  you 
remove  it  all,  of  course  it  would  not  bum. 

Mr.  CrooDYEAB.  Under  Mr.  Finchot's  department  we  have  been  con- 
ducting some  experiments  at  the  expense  of  our  company  down  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal  like  tearing  down  a  house 
to  guard  against  fire? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Goodyear,  pardon  me  a  minute.  Either  the 
chairman  or  I  misunderstand  you.  In  the  sale  of  government  lands 
^ere  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  the  purchaser  by  which,  when  he 
cuts  a  tree  down  and  takes  the  matured  timber  off  government  land, 
he  is  compelled  to  clean  up  the  debris  he  leaves,  the  tops  and  the  leaves 
and  stuff,  and  burn  it  beiore  leaving  the  land? 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  FonnNEY.  No;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  In  our  country? 

Mr.  FoBDinsY.  Out  West. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  Of  course  the  Govemment  now  has  a  perfect  right 
to  refuse  to  sell  its  holdings  at  all  if  it  likes  to.  ^  , 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GtKiOYEAR.  It  need  not  sell  its  holdings;  it  can  hold  its  timbtf 
for  the  future  if  it  desires.  But  all  of  the  lumbermen  in  this  countiy 
to-day  who  have  gMie  into  this  business  hare  gone  into  it  with  the 
view  that  there  was  stability  to  the  law  of  our  land  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  a  man  to  conduct  his  own  business,  as  long  as  he  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  community;  and  among  those 
rights  has  been  his  right  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  with  timber  on  it  and 
to  take  it  off  and  uf«  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  as  the  farmer  has  a 
right  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  raise  a  crop  oi  wheat  upon  it,  take  it  off 
and  sell  it.  This  timber  of  the  country  is  nothing  more  than  the  crop 
which  that  land  raises.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  more  years  to  mature 
than  it  does  to  raise  a  crop  of  grain ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  crop 
which  the  land  has  produced.  And  the  purchaser  of  that  land  sup- 
posed when  he  bought  it.  in  all  these  instances,  whether  he  be  a 
small  holder  or  a  large  one.  that  he  had  a  right  to  use  that  crop 
which  grew  upon  his  land  for  his  purposes,  and  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  out  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  the  otirn* 
side  would  say  that  while  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  you 
should  not  as£  the  Govemm^t  to  help  him.  I  am  only  stating  to 
you  the  argument  that  Uiey  make  to  see  what  answer  you  have  to  it 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Exactlv.  If,  looking  into  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
looking  at  your  tariff  schedules  not  as  individual  schedules,  not  se- 
lecting out  one  particular  thin^.  but  looking  at  them  as  a  whole,  you 
say:  "We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  these  lumbermen  that  they  should 
have  even  the  poor  modicum  of  a  10  or  12  per  cent  tax  upon  foreign 
importations;  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  do  that  when  we  look  at 
all  of  these  scliedules  together."  I  suppose  that,  in  your  wisdom,  when 
you  c(Hne  to  consider  all  these  things,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way, 
you  will  cut  the  tariff  off  or  you  reduce  it,  or  do  something  with  it 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  the  argument  in  reference  to 
deforestation  my  own, 

Mr.  GooDYEAH.  I  know  that 

The  Chairman.  T  am  simply  stating  to  you  the  argument  that  is 
presented,  and  asking  you  for  an  answer  to  it  from  your  standpoint 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Sinra  1896,  when  the  prince  of  nigh  tariff  was 
elected  President  of  tlie  United  States,  we  have  tiiought  that  so  long 
as  the  Kepublican  party  was  in  power  we  were  reasonably  safe  in 
the  protection  of  our  property  interests. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  so  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  promised  to  revise  the  tariff!  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  that  they  intend  in  some  fair  degree  to 
carij  out  their  ^iromise. 

Mr.  Clark,  ou  are  not  uneasy  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  lumber  trade,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  a  little  anxiouSj  although  I  hope  that  good 
sense  will  prevail  when  you  come  to  consider  the  matter.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  You  mean  by  "  good  sen«e  "  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment to  tax  everybody  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  called  it  a  tax.    You  have  been  honest 
enough  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Glakk.  If  somebody  collects  a  tax  somebody  pays  a  tax,  does 
he  not  9 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  have  found  it  so  in  my  business. 

Mr.  Ci^K.  The  truth  about  this  concrete  business  is  that  you  all 
put  up  the  price  of  lumber  so  hig^  that  it  gave  the  concrete  men  the 
opening  to  get  their  material  on  the  market. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  Is  not  that  a  good  thing  for  the  country  f 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know ;  but  what  are  you  complaining  thout  ihtm  for 
if  Tou  did  it  yourself  9 

Mr.  GooDTEAS.  Who  is  complaining! 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  ezplainii^  that  the  concrete  bosaness  was 

crowding  you  people  out  of  the  lumber  business. 

Mr.  GooorEAB.  I  was  explaining,  but  I  was  not  ccnnplaining. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  very  lime  difference.  [Laughter.]  Then 
is  very  little  difference.  The  truth  is  that  you  r^ard  everybody 
Uiat  wants  to  change  these  tariff  rates  as  a  demagogue  and  an  an- 
archist, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  ar;  I  do  not  regard  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee in  that  lidit.  [lAug^t^.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  there  is  no  a^^raement  about  pricesj  if  there  is  no 
trust,  then  what  put  that  idea  into  the  head  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Attorney -General  Bonaparte? 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  I  was  not  there  when  they  opened  their  heads. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  veiy  smart,  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Does  it  not  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  it  does  not  answer  my  questi<m. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Then  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Roosevelt  is  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Republican  President 
Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  Bonaparte  is  a  Republican  Attomey-Genenl  of 

the  United  States. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  So  they  say. 
Mr.  Clark.  So  they  say  I 
Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  he  is,  or  he  would  not  be  in  there.  At  any 
rate^  I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  You  and  I  agree  about  that. 
Mr.  Glask.  What  put  it  into  their  heads  that  there  is  a  trust! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Into  whose  heads? 

Mr.  Clark.  Roosevelt's  and  Bonaparte's? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  their  heads  that  there 

is  a  trust 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  they  not  start  out  to  prove  that  there  was  one? 
Mr.  Goodtear.  They  sent  some  investigators  out  to  find  out  if 
there  was  one. 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  But  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  said  that 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  miss  one  of  the  principal 
benefits  that  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  reforestation?  You 
never  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  timber  at  the 
heads  of  these  streams  is  going  to  diy  up  that  whole  oountiy,  as  it 
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did  Spain  for  the  some  reason,  and  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  ihe 
forests  at  the  heads  of  the  streams  produces  these  floods  every  year. 

Mr.  GoODTEAR.  Does  it  produce  the  droughts  I 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  it  produces  the  droughts. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  reco^ized  by  every  scientist  in 
the  world  that  the  reason  that  Spain  dried  up  was  that  they  cut  the 
forests  off  the  mountains.  Spain  at  one  time  was  just  as  fertile  as 
the  district  I  represent — one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  America, 
lying  between  two  great  rivers—and  two-thirds  of  it  has  dried  up  so 
that  they  can  not  raise  anything  in  it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  these  people  claim,  and  I  claim  al<Hig  with  them,  that  this  refor- 
estation ought  to  be  done  by  somebody.  That  being  the  case,  the 
only  thing  to  determine  is  who  is  the  proper  person  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GooDTBAB.  Mr.  Clark,  I  do  not  want  to  be  impertinent  or  say 
anything  that  is  offensive,  but  when  we  get  to  crossing  swords  a  little, 
you  know  sometimes  a  fellow  lets  a  thing  fly  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
have  taken  seriously.  How  about  the  treeless  States  t  Have  they 
iJl  dried  up — Illinois,  Indiana,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  they  are  drying  up. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  it  because  the  forests  are  cut  off  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Ycr,  sir. 

Mr.  GrooDTEAR.  Where? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Illinois  did  not  have  very  much  timber,  but  AGssouri 
and  Iowa  and  Ohio  were  thickly  timbered  countries. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  but  how  about  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  all  those  States  which  new  had  any  trees  Uiat 
we  know  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  benefited  by  the  trees  up  at  the  heads  of 

these  streams. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  what  about  the  streams  that  do  not  head  up 
there?  They  have  lots  of  rivers  that  are  not  dependent  for  their 
headwaters  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  in  addition  to  preserving  what  water 
falls,  the  theory  is — and  I  suppose  it  is  correct;  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
cepted b;^  every  scientific  man  on  earth— that  the  trees  produce 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  ultimately  produces  a  precipita- 
tion of  rain  or  water. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  you  know  the  scientists  have  been  wrong  in 
a  good  many  instances. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  they  have  been  wrong  a  great  many  times,  but 
they  generally  manage  to  get  around  to  what  is  right  at  last 

Mr.  Goodyear.  When  the  facts  demonstrate  that  they  are  wrong 
they  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  This  competition  that  you  as  a  hemlock  man  carry  on 
with  yourself  as  a  yellow-pine  man  is  a  sort  of  a  friendly  competition, 
is  it  not ! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  bit.   One  has  not  any  more  to  do  with  the 
other  than  you  have  to  do  with  either  one  of  those  propositions. 
Mr.  Clark.  No? 
Mr.  GrOODYEAR.  Not  s  bit. 

'  Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  you  are  trying  to  cut  your  own  throat  in  busi- 


ness? 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodyear,  as  I  understand  the  theory  of  the 
scientists,  it  is  this :  That  by  preserving  the  forests  and  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  what  mold  has  formed  from  them  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  shade,  you  produce  a  sort  of  a  reservoir  which  holds  the  moisture 
back;  and  finaUy  it  runs  down  and  percolates  throush  the  sod  that 
is  there,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  gets  down  into  the  streams,  and 
that  that  delays  tiie  falling  into  the  streams  of  this  rain  after  it  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  It  holds  it  back,  as  a  sort  of  a  reservoir.  That  is 
the  theory  I  have  seen,  and  I  think  that  is  unanswerable. 

Mr.  GocH>YEAB.  If  that  theory  is  true,  then  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, if  anybodv  will  go  up  there  to  look  at  tiie  timber  lands  over 
which  we  have  lumQered,  they  will  find  that  there  is  a  thicker  mat  of 
roots  and  leaves  on  the  ground  to-day  than  there  was  before  we  cut 
the  timber  off.  Before  we  cut  the  timber  off  the  trees  were  perhaps 
10  or  15  or  20  feet  apart;  but  all  of  those  hills  have  grown  up  into  a 
thick  mass  of  undergrowth  now,  the  roots  of  which  extend  over  the 
ground  much  more  niUy. 

The  Chaiuman.  That  is  where  they  did  not  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  if  they  cultivate  the  ground  there  are  not  any  roots  or  any  under- 
ffTowth  or  anything  of  3iat  kind;  then  there  is  no  reservoir  there. 
The  soil  is  lighten^,  and  drains  off  very  easily,  and  the  water  goes 
off.  Is  not  that  true  f 

Mr.  (jO(»>TEAB.  The  water  perhaps  runs  off  very  rapidly,  but  I  will 
tell  you  

Tne  Chaerman.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you:  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  I  found  that  the  Spanish  laws  in  force  before 
we  took  possession  of  the  islands  provided  that  no  trees  should  be  cut 
except  mature  timber,  leaving  Uie  others  to  grow  up.  They  did  not 
go  through  and  slash  down  everything,  as  our  people  do,  and  clean  it 
up,  but  simply  cut  the  large  trees.  X  understood  that  that  was  the 
law  under  Spain  itself. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  will  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Goodyear ;  I  will  ask  you  later.  I 
understand  that  that  was  thelaw  also  in  Germany^  and  that  in  that 
way  they  were  preserving  the  forests  in  those  countries,  and  deforesta- 
tion was  not  taking  place  as  rapidly  as  it  is  in  this  country — which  is 
the  most  rapid  of  any  place  in  tne  world  for  deforestation  or  anytiiing 
else,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  OooDTEAB.  Yes;  everything  we  do  is  rapid. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  would  such  a  law  as  that  operate  in  this 
country  if  we  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  compel  them  to  cut 
only  the  large  trees? 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  It  would  operate,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the 
principle  that  you  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  a  man's  private 
property. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say  provided  we  had  the  right,  as  they  have 
thero,  to  pass  such  a  law? 

Mr.  GowTEAB.  Furthermore,  you  would  increase  the  cost  of  lumber 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Chaibman.  At  once,  probably  we  would. 

'Mx.  GooDYEAs.  Yes,  sir;  at  once. 
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The  Chaibhak.  But  if  that  preserved  the  forests  through  a  series 
of  years,  it  would  maintain  a  steady  price  throug)i  those  years, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  GooDTiAB.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  increaiang  when  we  do  not  do  that! 
Mr.  GooDTKAR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  yoa  are  cuttings  off  the  stumpage 

in  the  country? 
Mr.  GooDTEAH.  Exactly. 

The  Chaihman.  And  every  year,  on  the  apprehension  (either  real 
or  created  by  the  luiiiltermen)  that  we  are  going  to  run  short  of 
timber  before  a  great  many  years,  the  price  goes  up. 

Mr.  Go(H)YEAR.  Yes. 

The  Chairhan.  And  it  gets  abnormaL 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  it  is  abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  such  laws  as  that,  and  oould  preserve 
the  timber  and  use  only  the  matured  timber  for  lumber,  ana  let  the 
other  grow  up  before  we  used  it,  it  would  make  a  more  steady  sup- 
ply; and  in  tne  centuries  to  come  the  price  would  be  on  the  level  all 
the  way  through,  and  the  average  of  it  would  be  much  less  than 
the  prices  as  you  gentlemen  kite  them  up  by  cutting  off  the  timber 
so  fast. 

Mr.  Go(x>year.  You  say  the  price  has  increased  abnormally.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  look  at  the  figures  that  were  presented  to  you 
here  to-day  as  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  and  clothing  and 
various  other  things  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  looked  at  those  figures  before;  and  what 
Mr.  Hill  read  showed  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  not  abnormal  unless  all  of  the  increases  are 
abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  was  greater  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  (toootgar.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  greater  supplies  of  lumber  as  well  as  for  steel,  which  made 
It  possible  to  maintain  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  $28  during  all  tlie 
depression. 

The  Chairman.  !So  far  as  steel  is  concerned,  there  is  a  supply  for 
a  great  many  years  to  come. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  So  there  is  in  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  And  more  being  developed.  But  the  lumber  is  all 
on  top  of  the  earth,  and  they  can  see  what  there  is  of  it;  and  the  sup- 
ply is  limited,  as  you  say.  The  supply  of  hemlock  is  cut  off  in  our 
^tate,  and  is  being  cut  off  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  not  much  hon- 
lock  left? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  decreasing  in  amount  all  the  time.  Now 
they  have  gotten  at  the  southern  pines,  and  they  are  using  them  up 
very  rapidly. 

sir.  Goodyear.  They  have  gotten  at  the  Pacific  coast,  too. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  Northwest.   I  do  not  mean  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  what  we  usually  call  the  Northwest 
Mr.  Goodyear.  The  same  condition  prevails  there. 
The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  it  off  veiy  rapidly  there  I 
Mr.  Goodyear.  They  are  cutting  it  off  there. 
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The  Chairmait.  They  are  doing  a  pretty  big  business  beyond  the 
Kocky  Mountains  in  that  way? 
Mr.  GroODYEAB.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  Imow  that  they  were  in  1899 ;  and  they  have  been 
doing  their  share  of  it  ever  since. 
Mr.  GooDTEAH.  Oh,  thev  have  been  busy. 

The  CwATBMAy.  So  it  looks  as  though  the  supply  was  being  cut 
down. 

Mr.  GooDTEAK.  The  supply  is  being  cut  down.  The  growth  does 
not  occur  so  rapidly.  But  the  time  has  come  to-day,  I  believe,  for 
these  various  States  to  undertake  this  question  of  reforestation.  They 
have  done  it  in  New  York;  they  are  doing  it  in  Pennsylvania;  they 
are  doing  it  in  Maine,  and  I  do  not  know  in  how  many  other  States. 

The  Chairman.  If  New  York  does  not  progress  anv  faster  in  that 
direction  than  she  has  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  will  be  a  hundred 
years  after  you  and  I  have  passed  away  before  the  timber  begins  to 
make  any  sensible  increase. 

Mr.  GrooDTSAR.  If  we  die  within  any  reasonable  time,  I  suppose  tiiat 
will  be  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  ^ou  just  one  question  on  this  matter 
of  reforestation  that  you  are  talking  about:  You  have  had  experience 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  Southl 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  lumbering. 

Mr.  Underwoch).  Yes;  in  lumbering.  If  the  state  governments 
were  to  pass  a  law  exempting  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  years 
.land  that  was  devoted  to  reforestation,  do  vou  think  that  would  in- 
duce private  owners  to  attmpt  to  reforest  tneir  lands? 

Mr.  Goodtear.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  thev  would  prefer  to 
sell  the  lands  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  State  and  let  it  carry  on  that 
business.  That  is  because  the  States  are  organized  for  it;  they  have 
their  departments,  and  it  is  not  a  business  that  

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  the  lumbermen  up 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  selling  their  land  as  the  timber  is  cut 
off  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Mr.  Goodyear,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  please. 
Mr.  Hill  showed  some  statistics  here  a  little  while  ago  to  the  effect 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  far  exceeded 
anything  else  produced  in  this  country  that  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hnx.  i  gave  you  all  that  was  in  the  tables. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  it  contained  everything  or  not,  I  want  to 
say  this — ^that  it  is  not  true  that  lumber  has  increased  in  price  in  the 
past  twelve  years  any  more  than  farm  products  have.  Is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  I  know  that  farm  prod- 
ucts to-day  bring  more  than  twice  what  they  did  in  180G;  and  that 
is  not  true  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Go«)yeah.  Yes;  and,  furthermore,  while  people  talk  about  the 
increase  of  lumber,  the  increase  is  very  largely  in  the  stumpagc — 
in  the  trees  standing  on  the  land. 

Mr.  FoRnHET.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Goodyear,  about  when  did  you 
make  your  purchases  in  liouisiana — when  did  you  beginl^  . 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  we  began  something  like  about  five  or  sx 
years  ^go. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  But  it  is  all  since  1896,  Mr.  Qoodyear? 
Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Seven  years  ago,  say. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  made  all  of  your  purchases  tikere  under  this 
protective  tariff  system? 
Mr.  GooDTEAK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  believed  that  the  Republican  party  proposed 
to  protect  your  industry,  as  they  had  promised  to  do  in  the  various 
platforms,  when  you  made  those  purchasesf 

Mr.  GooDTUB.  Certainly;  we  would  have  had  no  idea  of  doing  it 

otherwise. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If,  now,  we  remove  that  protection  while  you  are  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  and  disposing  of  that  product,  you 
have  been  buncoed  by  the  Bepublican  jMirty,  nave  ^ou  not? 

Mr.  GooDTXAB.  I  am  afraid  I  would  give  offense  if  I  said  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  alL 

Hr.  GowTEAS.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Republicans  here. 

Mr.  Hiu..  Since  the  tariff  of  $2  was  put  on,  twelve  years  a^,  hns 
not  a  new  factor  been  introduced  into  ina  problem  by  ue  woM-pulp 
and  paper  industry? 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  The  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  absorbs  a  latge 
amount  of  the  spruce  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  very  lai^  amount  of  other  kinds  of  Imnber  be- 
sides spruce,  does  it  nott 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Up  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  pulp  and  paper  mill . 
usii^  hemlock  ^tirav. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  and  they  use  still  odier  woods  besides  hemlock  and 
spruce,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No;  I  think  not   They  use  hemlock  alone. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  they  use,  whetiier  it  is  hemlock  or  spruce,  it 
hns  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  kind  of  lumber;  so  it  does  not  resily 
make  any  difference  what  the  material  is  that  they  use,  does  it! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes — some  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  an  imj^ortant  factmrt 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  I  should  say  it  wa& 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  the  lumber  industry  we  have  perhaps  gone  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual  in  endeavoring  to  find  ways  for  utilizing 
the  waste  that  comes  off  the  land.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  we 
induced  a  paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  to  come  in,  and  made  him 
an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  transportation  to  get  the  refuse  on  the 
land  to  his  pulp  mill  and  convert  it  into  pulp,  so  that  what  used  to 
be  left  there  and  was  burned  up  and  rotted  and  was  destroyed  is  be- 
ing put  to  some  good  purpose — ^that  is,  it  is  being  made  into  an 
article  that  is  useful  to  the  people.  In  the  South  we  have  had  a 
government  station  trying  to  find  some  way  to  preserve  timber  by 
various  processes — the  creosote  process,  and  the  sulphite  of  zinc 
process — which  will  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  timber,  and  in  that 
way  reduce  the  amount  required. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  but  that  is  an  old  process  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  but  the  Government  is  still  experimenting 
to  find  out  some  cheaper  method  than  that  of  putting  the  timber  in 
tanks  and  th^  applymg  some  pressure  and  heatoll^zit^vGoOQlc 
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Mr,  Hill.  With  reference  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  lumber 
used  for  wood  pulp  and  paper,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact  in  regard  to  these  ngures  which  I  gave  a  few  moments  agOy- 
that  while  ever^  other  one  of  these  schedules  shows  ups  and  downs  in 
the  pric^  and  in  the  advances,  and  not  a  steady  increase,  the  lumber 
increase  was  as  follows — and  it  will  not  take  but  a  minute  to  give  the 
figures— d6.8,  105.8,  115.7,  116.7,  118.8,  121.4,  127.7^  141,  f46.&— a 
steady  advance,  right  straight  along,  every  year,  without  a  break. 
Has  not  the  wood-pulp  question  got  something  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  CrooDTEAR.  Yes;  I  think  it  has.  They  have  used  a  very  lar^ 
amount  of  spruce  timber  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp, 'and  it 
has  affected  the  supply  somewhat. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  vour  theory  is  that  in  view  of  this 
enormous  increase  in  wood  pulp  for  building  purposes  that  you  advo- 
cate that  the  lumber  men  of  tne  country  should  be  allowed,  first,  to 
clean  off  the  forests  of  the  country,  and  then  that  the  Government 
should  step  in  and  take  the  land  thus  deared  and  reforest  it. 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Yes ;  and  they  will  get  it  at  a  very  low  price.  And 
I  want  to  say,  further,  that  in  order  to  utilize  this  wood  and  waste 
that  comes  from  the  sawmills,  within  thirty  days  we  sent  a  man  to 
France  to  investigate  the  methods  employed  over  there  to  utilize  the 
products  that  are  left  in  the  shavings  and  in  the  sawdust  that  comes 
from  these  mills. 

Mr.  Galderhead.  Have  you  a  sales  agoicy  in  Kansas  Cityf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Galderhead.  Do  you  sell  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Well,  our  general  sales  office  is  Chicago.  Salesmen 
go  out  to  Kansas  City,  but  we  have  no  office  in  Kanstis  City. 

Mr.  Galderhead.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sales  that  are 
made  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Goodteab.  I  don^t  know  about  the  details  of  the  sales.  I  only 
know  what  the  general  results  are. 

Mr.  Caloebhead.  That  makes  me  ask  you,  is  it  a  prevailing  opinion 
out  there  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  mill  owners  or  the 
whole^e  dealers  to  apportion  out  the  whole  territory  that  each  man 
shall  occupy,  and  then  Bz  the  prices  at  which  the  retail  dealers  shall 
sell? 

Mr.  Goodtear.  Well,  if  there  is  such  an  agreement,  I  want  to  state 

J 'list  as  emphatically  as  I  can  state,  that  I  never  knew  of  such  a  stipu- 
ation  or  understanding  between  lumbermen  that  anything  of  tnat 
sort  diould  prevail. 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  law  in  the  land  that  pre* 
vents  one  lumberman  from  speaking  to  another  and  asking  him  what 
he  is  setting  for  his  lumber.  But  so  far  as  saying  to  him,  We  will 
stand  oy  that  schedule,'or  this,  and  we  won't  vai-^  from  it,"  I  do  not 
believe  such  an  agreement  is  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  believe  there  is  a  trust  in 
America,  do  you? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  there  are  some  things  that  they  call  trusts. 
Mr.  Clark.  Each  one  of  them  in  turn  would  deny  that  there  was 
a  trust. 

Mr.  Goodteab.  Oh,  no:  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  what  a  trust 
is.  If  anybody  will  define  what  a  trust  is  I  will  be  glad  to  know, 
so  far  as  t  am  concerned.  , 
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Mr.  CuLEK.  Th«  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  defined  it  as  a 
rery  small  number  of  very  rich  men  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
That  was  his  definition. 

Mr.  QooDTZAB.  Do  jou  think  it  was  a  good  definition! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  ver^  good  one.  I  want  to  ask 
Tou  a  question.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  ^ou  if  vou  did  not  enter  into  this 
Dusiness  down  in  Louisiana  on  the  implied,  promise  of  the  Republi- 
can party  that  they  were  going  to  keep  this  tariff  on,  and  that  ii  they 
took  it  off  you  would  feel  like  you  were  being  buncoed,  and  you  saiS 
**  Yes."  Now,  if  the  fellows  out  here  that  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
this  fall  on  the  promise,  or  what  the^r  thought  was  a  promise,  from 
the  Republican  party  to  revise  the  tariff  down,  find  out  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  revised  down,  but  is  going  to  be  kept  where  it  is,  then 
do  you  not  think  that  they  would  ^1  like  they  had  been  Inmcoed  f 

Mr.  GooDTUB.  I  do  not  think  they  put  that  in  th««.  I  do  not 
think  Uiey  promised  to  revise  it  down. 

The  Ghahxan.  Do  not  let  us  have  a  joint  debate  on  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Xow,  vou  are  losing  money;  all  the  lumbermen,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  statement  they  make,  are  losing  mon^. 
Mr.  Goodyrar.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  jour  statements  did  not  mean  that,  I  oonld  not  tell 
heads  or  tails  of  it. 
Mr.  Goootear.  It  does  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  mean  that  you  want  the  tariff  or  not? 
Mr.  GooDTEAR.  I  dont  want  it  put  up. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  to  stay  like  it  isf 

Mr.  GrOODTEAR.  I  think  as  long  as  the  protective  principle  prevails 
in  this  country  that  the  protective  tax  that  prevails  as  to  lumber  is 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  tax  as  to  that  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  had  a  two-and-a-half  mil- 
lion dollar  plant  down  there  that  you  had  not  been  running  because 
you  could  not  sell  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodtear.  Could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  you  could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit  you  could  not 
run  it,  and  you  would  be  losing  the  interest  on  the  investment? 
Mr.  Goodtear.  Yes. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  runs  or 
Dot — that  is  a  loss. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  loss? 
Mr.  Go(H)tear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  the  other  lumbermen  are  in  the  same  fix  that 
you  are  in,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Dingley  law  does  not  make 
you  prosperous? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  because  of  general  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  railroads,  for 
instance — they  are  very  large  consumers  of  lumber,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  country  as  a  class,  and  they  have  stopped  buying  any- 
thing. They  did  not  buy  locomotives  or  cars  or  lumber  or  anything 
else ;  th^  were  not  in  the  market  for  those  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  simply  shared  in  the  general  depresaon  of 
business? 
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Mr.  Good  YE  AB.  We  did  at  that  time;  yes.  Kow  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  better  times  

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  that  is  that  all  these  lumbermen  that 
came  in  here  and  testi&d  as  to  this  lumber  have  picked  out  the  worst 
year  in  the  last  eleven  yeais  to  make  their  case  (m;  is  not  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  thev  have  had  some  other  pretty  tough  years, 
and  it  is  not  all  that  beautiful  glowing  dream  that  some  people  would 
like  to  have  the  lumber  business  considered.  We  are  not  all  prophets, 
able  to  determine  what  is  coming  to  us  in  the  future,  and  we  have  a 
great  many  things  to  contend  with.  We  in  the  lumber  business  have 
almost  every  element  in  nature  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome  in 
order  to  succeed. 


STATUIENT  OF  B.  L.  XeCORinCE,  OF  TACOHA,  WASH.,  WHO 
CLAIMS  THAT  THE  LUIIBEB  IHDUSTBT  OF  THIS  COUFTBT 
STILL  HEEDS  PBOTECTIOH. 

FioDAT,  November  20, 1908. 
ytr.  McGoBHicK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  genUemoi  of  the  commit- 
tee  

The  Chaibhak.  You  represent  the  Weyerhseuser  Lumber  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  McCoRHicK.  I  was  sent  here  by  the  Pacific  Const  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association.  I  am  connected  also  with  the  Weyer- 
hseuser  Timber  Company.  Our  association  represented  the  timber 
and  lumber  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  talk  about  

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  subject  has  been  pretty  ex- 
haustively covered,  do  youY 

Mr.  McCoBMicK.  Quite  exhaustively;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhax.  If  you  have  anytiiing  new  to  offer  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  quite  well  covered. 
I  was  invited  to  come  here.  I  think  the  question  seems  to  be  whether 
the  States  need  the  protective  duty  to  protect  them  against  the  com- 
petition from  the  otner  side  of  tJie  line.  Have  the  labor  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  two  countries  been  presented  by  Mr.  Skinner  or 
anybody  else? 

A  Voice.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  They  have?    All  right 

We  base  our  contention  on  the  difference  in  conditionsj  the  differ- 
ence in  values,  and  we  base  our  statement  that  the  tariff  is  necpssary 
on  the  fact,  first,  that  the  timber,  the  base  of  the  lumber  proposition, 
costs  us  more  money  on  this  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other, 
and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  a  legislative  body  on  this  side  of  the 
line  should  take  up  this  <]uestion,  for  that  is  a  public  miestion. 

Tiie  difference  in  conditions  is  on  account  or  the  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  <m  this  side  of  the  line  and  the  policv  of 
the  government  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  This  side  of  the  line, 
the  Government  sells  her  property,  sells  it  to  the  purchaser,  sells  it 
in  fee  simple.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  the  policy,  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  as  to  the  timber,  is  for 
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the  government  to  retain  the  title  to  the  property  and  lea£e  it  to  the 
operator,  which  is  the  best  for  the  operator. 

I  think  I  could  say  to-day  that  if  I  nad  no  investment  on  either  side 
of  the  line  and  there  was  any  possibility  of  this  Din^ley  tariff  not 
being  maintained,  that  I  would  get  out  of  this  city  as  quick  as  I  could, 
and  up  there  and  buy  what  stumpage  there  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  before  somebo^  else  got  it ;  because  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment is  so  liberal  that  it  does  not  require  money,  to  any  extent,  to 
acquire  interest  in  timber.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  while  you 
have  to  ^ay  a  nominal  tax  each  year,  it  is  not  as  great  a  tax  as  we  pay 
on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  government  furnishes  the  capital  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
and  you  pay  your  principal  when  you  cut  your  timber,  50  cents  per 
thousand,  any  time  within  twenty-one  years,  while  on  this  side  of  the 
line  you  put  up  all  your  mon^  and  carrv  it  and  pay  your  taxes  on  it, 
and  have  your  investment,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  monev. 

I  think  I  would  much  prefer  to  do  budneas  on  that  side  of  the  line, 
if  that  was  the  only  consideration. 

We  have  our  timber  on  this  side  of  the  line  because  we  like  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  because  we  were  brought  up  on  it,  and  we 
know  that  in  many  conditions  it  is  better  for  us,  something  we  could 
rely  on,  than  to  go  to  any  foreign  country  and  do  business,  and  I  per- 
sonally like  the  idea  of  owning  the  land,  not  for  its  value,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  value  in  denuded  timber  land,  but  in  this  countnr 
wherever  tlie  lumberman  goes  and  acquires  a  title  to  land,  whether  it 
is  through  preemption,  scrip  land,  through  the  purchase  of  home- 
steads, or  in  any  other  way,  development  of  the  country  follows;  it  is 
the  individual  property  of  somebody  and  the  lumberman  buys  it  or 
the  citizen  buys  it,  and  from  that  starts  a  home,  and  there  starts  a 
center  for  citizenship  that  is  continued  and  made  permanent,  and  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  follows  the  development  of  the  lumberman, 
under  the  laws  here,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  there  is  noth- 
ing of  that  kind,  but  it  is  a  waste  that  goes  back  to  the  Government 
and  civilization  is  not  extended  and  ma<^  permanent. 

As  to  the  wages  paid  on  the  two  ^des  oi  the  line,  I  have  not  inves- 
tigated that  question  this  season,  but  heretofore  when  I  have  mvea- 
tigated  it  I  have  found  the  balance  against  us — that  it  casts  more 
for  wages  on  our  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 

We  claim  to  employ  Americans  only.  I  ran  for  office  once,  and  I 
came  pretty  near  getting  beaten  because  a  concern  that  I  had  some 
friends  connected  with  over  in  British  Columbia  employed  Japanese 
labor.  They  could  not  do  it  safely  on  our  side  of  the  line,  and  they 
do  not  want  to,  but  they  do  do  it  over  there,  and  they  employ  Chinese 
labor,  and  they  employ  Hindu  labor,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  you 
see  anything  of  that  kind  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  I  have  never 
seen  anything  except  a  few  Japanese  emploved. 

But  in  these  pictures  that  were  shown  here,  I  presume  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  in  one  picture  there  were  shown  the  Hindus  at  rest,  be- 
tween the  times  mey  were  occupied  in  labor,  and  across  the  breasts 
of  some  of  those  veterans  of  the  war  there  were  the  British  medals 
of  valor,  and  those  lumbermen  have  got  to  keep  those  people  there. 
We  !iend  them  back,  but  these  men  I  refer  to  are  BritiE^  citizens 
and  they  can  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  tb^  are  ffoing 
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to  be  a  menace  to  labor  on  that  side  and  a  menace  to  labor  on  this 
side. 

This  is  rather  political  in  its  turn.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Repub* 
lican  members  of  this  committee  that  if  the  voters  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington  had  had  any  idea  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  having  free  trade  in  lumber  in  the  event  of  Republican 
success  tiiey  would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  Bear  that  in 
mind.  I  aid  what  I  could,  and  my  friends  did  what  they  could. 
I  am  a  Republican,  and  always  have  been,  and  I  did  it  willingly, 
but  I  would  not  have  voted  the  ticket  if  it  had  been  committed  to  a 
ticket  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  lumber  f 

Mr.  McCoRHicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  to^ 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Australia. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  to  British  Columbia? 
Mr.  McCoBHicK.  British  Columbia?    No^  sir.    That  would  be 
shipped  by  rail. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  good  deal  exported  to  British  Columbia 
from  Washington.  But  you  do  export  to  Australia  ? 
Mr.  McCoRMjcK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  meet  British  Columbia  competition? 

Mr.  McCoBMXCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  able  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  have  been  meeting  it  right  along  in  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  We  do  not  do  business  there  all  the  time,  but  wo 
do  sell  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  could  not  you  meet  it  just  as  well  in  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States  as  to  meet  it  in  Australia  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Well,  we  do  not  have  to  keep  a  regular  business 

foing  in  Australia.   We  can  tnke  an  order  any  time  we  are  out  of 
usiness  elsewhere  and  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  we  ordinarily  sell 
it  for,  in  order  to  keep  our  mill  running. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  meet  in  an  equal  competition  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  product  and  continue  business  right  along,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McConMiCK.  No;  we  shut  down  quite  frequently.  We  have 
shut  down  during  the  post  vear. 

Mr.  Hill.  Puget  Sound  is  a  large  exporting  point  for  lumber,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  McCoBMicK.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 
Mr.  Hill.  The  largest  

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Not  the  largest  Columbia  River  ships  a  very 
large  amount  of  lumber  to  China. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.-The  sales  of  lumber  tlint  you  make  in  Australia  are 
sales  of  your  high  grades,  not  your  low  grades,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes.  We  do  not  sliip  any  low-grade  lumber  to 
the  export  trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  come  nearer  competing  with  British  Co- 
lumbia in  the  United  States  on  high  grades  than  you  can  on  your  low 
grades,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes.  We  can  compete  anywhere  on  our  high 
grades. 
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Mr.  FoHDNET.  That  answers  as  to  Australia.    You  only  c<Hnpete 
in  Australia  on  high  grades? 
Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  \es. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Your  low  grades  are  what  you  lose  money  on,  and 
it  is  on  low  grades  that  you  want  your  American  market  preserved, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLU  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  ship  all  kinds  of  lumber 
to  Australia  

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No;  we  do  not 

Mr.  Hill.  And  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Japan? 

Mr.  McCoRHicK.  No,  sir.  ne  have  not  shipped  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Australia  is  the  principal  market  we  have  shipp^  to  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  ship  low-grade  lumber  to  Australia! 

Mr.  McOoRHicK.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  that  question,  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  low  grades;  do  you  mean  mer- 
chantable timber!  I  do  not  suppose  you  ship  mill  culls  to  Aus- 
tralia; but  do  you  not  sliip  scantling  and  6  by  6  and  12  by  12! 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  ship  timber,  but  I  do  not  call  that  low  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Neither  do  I.    Of  course  you  do  not  ship  culls. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions! 

Mr.  Clark.  The  supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
running  short,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoBHicK.  I  have  heard  some  den^  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Ci-AHK.  Is  your  name  R.  L.  McCormick? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  my  name. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  read  a  paper  on  that  subject  before  the  Missis- 
sippi Lumbermen's  Association,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mississippi  Valley?    What  date  was  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  have  it  here  in 
a  printed  document,  a  document  which  was  printed  in  1903.  Is 
that  your  article? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  am  older  now  than  I  was  thai. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  very  witty,  but  there  is  less  timber  now  in 
the  United  States  than  there  was  then. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  but  my  information  is  better  now- 

Mr.  Clark.  You  recant  this  article,  then? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  what  it  is ! 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  a  genoral  way. 

Mr.  Clark  [reading  from  an  article  entitled  "  The  exhaustion  of 
the  lumber  supply,"  by  R.  L.  McCormick,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Lumbennen's  Association  and  secretary  of  the  Weyerhasuser 
Timber  Company,  published  in  a  bulletin  issura  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Circular  Na  25, 
unoer  date  of  June  11,  1903]. 

Every  man  \n  the  liinil>er  huslnoss  to-day  whose  d«iUnftfl  are  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  be  subject  to  influences  beyonti  those  of  purely  local  demand  and  enpplj 
realizes  that  the  lumber  Industry  Is  In  many  r^ions  surrounded  by  a  growing 
scarcity  of  available  timber.  StatiRtics  i>olnt  to  it.  Estimates  of  timber  re- 
sources still  remainluK  point  to  it  also.  But  the  strongest  proof  lies  In  tbe  ccm- 
dltlona  which  already  affect  our  Industry. 
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That  is  paragraph  No.  1  of  your  article.    Do  you  recall  that  now  f 
Mr.  McCoRMZCK.  Yes;  I  thought  that  was  quite  a  sentence  when  I 
wrote  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  understand  that  when  yon  wrote  itt 
Mr.  McG)BKicK.  Yes;  I  did  partially. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  learned  very  much  in  five  years,  have 
you? 

Mr.  McGosHicK.  Well,  I  rather  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Ci^K.  Let  me  read  you  another  sentence  [reading]  : 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  when  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  enormoaB 
demand  for  lumber  whlcb  we  have  fostered.  We  must  look  to  the  production 
ot  a  second  crop  upon  lumbered  lands,  or  prepare  to  stop  lumbering  when  the 
flnt  crop  IB  gone.  In  the  old  days  it  was  easy  to  lumber  one  forest  and  then 
turn  to  another.  To-day,  however,  we  can  not  count  upon  new  fields  to  turn  to. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  and  wherever  It  pays  we  moat  lum- 
ber consraratlTely. 

Do  you  stand  by  that  or  do  you  recant  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  I  will  sav  that  my  information  is  better 
than  it  was  when  I  wrote  that  article.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Clark.  Your  situation  is  a  little  different,  too,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  McCoKMiCK.  To  that  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  making  a  speedi  then  and  now  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  keep  this  tariff. 

Mr.  McCoRHicK.  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  much  but  making  a 
speech  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  difference  in  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Possibly  so.   That  was  in  1903. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  was  pnnted  in  1908.  I  do  not  know  when  you 
made  this  speech. 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  sounds  like  some  of  my  foolishness. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  preceded  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  Finchot,  Forests,  as  follows: 

U.  S.  DKrABTMEHT  OF  AOBICULTUaE. 

Bureau  of  Fobestrt, 
Waahington,  D.  C,  June  11,  190S. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  three  statements  on  forestry, 
which  are  especially  Intended  for  lumbermen,  and  to  recommend  their  publica- 
tion In  Circular  No.  26  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
Beepectfully, 

GiTFOKD  PiHOROT,  Fonater. 

Hon.  Jahu  WiLMm, 

Swntarif  vf  AgriimltuTe. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes.  One  of  those  articles  was  by  the  President, 
one  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the  third  one  by  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  a  reformer  then  ? 

Mr.  McCoRHicK.  I  have  reformed  since  then. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  were  a  reformer  then,  in  the  society  of  reformers? 

Mr.  McGoRMicK.  I  am  not  in  the  society-  ■ 

Mr.  C^RK.  You  have  got  out  of  the  society ;  you  have  g^ne  back 
on  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  i 

Mr.  McCoRHicK.  Well,  I  voted  for  another  man  in  the  convention, 
anyhow.  I  am  pretty  w^  satisfied  with  the  change. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  want  to  know  this  now.  I  don't  want  to  treat 
vou  unfairly,  but  do  you  stand  by  this  flamboyant  article!  [I^augh- 
ter.] 
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"Ml.  McCoBHicK.  Well,  I  would  have  to  read  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  McCoRHiCK.  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  there 
ia  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  I  believed 
there  was  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  article. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  s\&d  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCoBHicK.  I  use  the  words  "  I  know  "  instead  of  "  I  believe." 
I  know  that  there  is  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to^ay 
than  has  been  used  in  the  United  States  since  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  is  more  timber  in  the  United  States  now 
than  there  was  then? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  there  was  at  the  time  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vliat  has  become  of  all  the  timber  that  was  cut  down 
in  all  the  States  from  Plymouth  Rock  clear  across  to  the  mountains 
and  beyond  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  There  is  more  timber 
standing,  I  say,  than  has  been  cut  in  the  United  States— than  has 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Ci'ARK.  That  is  sort  of  like  Mark  Smith's  tale  that  there  are 
more  Indians  in  the  United  States  now  than  there  were  when  Co- 
lumbus landed. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  There  are.  There  are  more  Indians  in  the  United 
States  now  than  there  ever  were.  [Laughter.]  I  have  never  been 
on  the  Indian  Committee,  but  I  know  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  all  red  Indians. 


Z.  W.  WHITEHEAI)  BELIEVES  UT  AHEBICAH  IIABKETS  70K 
AMERICAN  HAKUFACTUBEBS,  FBOSUCEBS,  AHD  LAB0BXS8, 
XNCLUDINO  XUHBEB  IHDUSTBY. 

FaroAT,  November  1908. 
Mr.  Whitehead.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  rather  congratulate  myself  and  felicitate  with 
you  that  I  am  here  to-day  in  support  of  a  principle  and  policy  that 
the  American  people  in  their  sovei-eign  capacity  at  the  ballot  box  only 
a  few  days  ago  indorsed  with  singular  unanimity  and  by  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  I  refer  to  the  principle  of  American  markets  for 
American  manufacturers.  American  producers,  and  American  labor, 
and,  as  an  American  lumberman,  I  stand  for  that  principle  here  to- 
day foursquare  to  all  comers  against  "  the  world,  the  flrah,  and  the 
devil." 

There  has  been  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  if  you  had  any  enemy 
you  desired  to  punish  and  didn't  care  to  sandbag  him  on  the  highways 
or  murder  him  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  all  you  had  to  do  to  get 
even  with  him  was  to  give  him  a  sawmill.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  for 
one  I  have  outlived  that  day  and  time  and  have  seen  it  come  to  pass 
when  the  sawmill  man,  once  without  credit  or  standing  in  his  com- 
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mnnity,  has  rightfully  taken  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  and 
foremost  citizens  of  the  land,  I  am  here  to  sav  further  that  in  all 
the  walks  of  business  life  there  is  no  man  who  has  contributed  more 
to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-man  and  upbuilding  of  his  countiy 
than  the  average  lumberman,  both  with  his  brains  and  money,  his 
enei^  and  talents.  In  the  Southern  States  I  feel  safe  in  the  state- 
ment tiiat  he  is  possibly  the  star  actor  in  the  world's  great  drama  of 
commerce  and  trade,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  there  is  not  a  cotton  milf.  a  woolen  mill,  an  iron  furnace, 
or  a  steel  mill,  railroad,  or  factory  of  any  kind,  a  bank,  or  "  sky- 
scraper" in  any  of  our  Southern  States  or  cities- but  what  you 
will  find  on  the  roll  of  stockholders  or  officers  one  or  more,  and 
possibly  half  a  dozen,  of  the  leading  lumbermen  in  that  territory. 
Their  interests,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  become  so  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  allied  industries  and  every  other  enterprise  in  the 
South  that  any  le^slation  or  policy  by  the  Federal  (Tovornment 
antagonistic  to  their  interests,  or  that  might  embarrass  their  opera- 
tions, would  be  felt  in  every  direction  to  which  the  ramifications  of 
their  business  might  extend. 

For  this  new  order  of  things  there  is  a  reason,  and  I  am  here  to 
say  that  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  incidental  protection  afforded 
and  thrown  around  the  industry  by  and  through  the  imposition  of  a 
$2  dnt^  on  foreign  lumber  imported  into  this  country,  whereby  the 

JaupOTized  products  of  other  countries  and  produced  by  Hindoo, 
apane8&  and  Chinese  labor  have  been  in  part  snut  out  and  American 
markets  held  primarilv  for  our  own  people.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  this  $2  auty  amounts  only  to  a  12  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tax,  in  comparison  with  a  30  per  cent  tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  32 
per  cent  on  cement,  28  per  cent  on  wool,  40  per  cent  on  earthenware, 
and  50  per  cent  on  building  stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  rule  of 
right  and  justice  would  demand  that  if  lumber  is  to  be  protected  on 
a  parity  with  iron,  steel,  building  stone,  etc,  instead  of  for  revenue 
only,  tnat  the  tariff  on  lumber  ^ould  be  raised  to  $4  and  not  less 
dian  $8  per  thousand,  rather  than  $2,  as  we  now  have  it. 

It  is  therefore  plainly  to  be  seen  that  any  movement,  by  le^slation 
or  otherwise,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  this  great  industry 
would  rebound  and  react  a^inst  whole  communities.  From 
communities  these  adverse  conditions  would  extend  to  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country  and  ultimately  cover  the  whole  land  with 
its  blighting  influence. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  there  be 
any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  you  gentlemen  or  anyone  else  as  to  the 
extent  and  full  measure  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  this  country  as  the 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  operations  of  our  present  tariff  laws 
and  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries^  vou  have  only  to  compare  the  conditions  and  prices  of 
to-day,  with  everything  prospering,  every  wheel  turning,  every  saw 
cutting,  with  and  uncfer  the  free-trade  era  of  the  famous  Wilson- 
Gorman  bill,  when  prices  were  at  and  below  the  cost  of  production, 
when  the  fires  were  banked  in  the  factories  and  mills,  and  wage- 
earners  were  walking  about  in  idleness  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
were  supplying  American  markets  with  lumber. 

Having  conuusively  demonstrated  something  as  to  the  ramifica- 
tions and  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  $2  tarOF  on  lumber,  you  can 
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not  deny  or  escape  the  concrete  fact  that  any  repeal  or  modificatI<m 
of  this  law  would  necessarily  invite  disaster  and  demoralization  not 
only  to  the  lumber  manufacturer,  and  cripple  hi?  usefulness  to  every 
community  in  which  he  is  operating,  but  likewise  create  pandemonium 
among  banks,  not  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try, b^t  a  feeling  of  distrust  between  man  and  man,  besides  brii^- 
ing  down  uncertam  disaators  upon  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  <£e 
manufacturers,  laborers,  and  all.  Banlcs,  I  dare  say,  all  over  this 
broad  land  of  ours  are  carrying  at  this  time  possibly  as  much  lumber 
and  timber  paper  as  any  other  class  of  indebtedness,  and  who  knows, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  the  repeal  or  modification  of  this  $2  duty 
wouldn't  at  this  time  start  a  ball  in  motion  that  might  end  in  such 
a  loss  of  confidence  between  man  and  man,  and  the  stability  of  the 
industry  as  well,  as  might  repeat  the  panic  through  which  the  country 
has  just  passed  and  from  which  we  are  now  emei^iuuff  Indeed,  sir, 
these  are  Questions  that  force  themselves  to  the  mmt,  and,  like 
Banquo's  gtiost,  will  not  down  at  any  man's  bidding.  As  sentinels 
upon  the  watchtower,  you  must  then  be  the  judges  and  guardians  of 
our  interests  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  "  homy-handed  son  of  toil," 
methinks  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  But  where  does  the  farmer  come  in 
for  a  share  of  this  prosperiU^i"  Indulge  me  for  a  moment  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Throu^out  the  South  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  rural  districts  owning  small  tracts  of  standing  timber 
ranging  in  size  from  100  to  1,000  acres  and  more. 

During  the  period  of  protection  and  prosperity,  which  always 
travel  hand  in  nand  together,  the  manufacturer,  as  the  result  of  his 
ability  to  cut  his  timber  close  and  leave  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  to 
rot  in  the  woods,  having  a  market  in  this  country  for  his  low-grade 
stocks  as  well  as  his  uppers,  enables  him  to  set  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
additicmal  raw  material  from  the  same  land,  and  this  in  turn  justifies 
tlie  mill  man  in  paying  the  present  high  level  of  prices  for  this  stump- 
age  in  the  rural  di^ncts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  banker,  or  whoever  it  may  be 
in  the  outlying  district  shares  equally  with  the  mill  man  in  the  results 
flowing  from  nigh  prices  for  lumber  and  the  benefits  a  protective  tariff 
measures  out  with  an  impartial  hand  to  the  manufacturers  and  land- 
owner alike.  At  the  same  time  the  timber-land  owner  must  of  neces- 
sity share  and  share  alike  with  the  manufacturer  in  whatever  depre- 
ciation that  may  be  brought  about  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in  proportion  as  the  profit  is  reduced  by  free  competition 
with  low-priced  lumber  from  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries  by 
Hindu,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  labor,  which  we  aJl  know  can  live  on 
half  what  the  average  American  must  have.  Therefore  the  present 
high  standard  of  stumpa^  values  is  the  legitimate  child  of  Uie  exist- 
ing tariff  on  lumber,  which  I  make  bold  to  say  has  done  more  to 
enrich  the  farms  and  country  people  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  Hardly;  and  while  1  can  only  speak 
ex  cathedra  for  the  South,  I  do  know  of  my  own  pers<mal  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  class  just  referred  to  have  sold  stuiding  timbw 
on  their  lands  during  the  past  few  years  for  as  much  as  two  and  three 
times  as  much  as  the  land,  timber,  and  all  originally  cost  them. 

In  this  way  what  had  been  carried  year  after  year  as  a  dead  asset, 
yielding  no  one  anything  in  return,  had  now,  under  the  operation  of  oar 
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present  tariff  laws,  been  oonverted  into  dollars  and  cents.  With  the 
outcome  of  these  tangible  results  materializing  into  ca^,  farmers, 
merchants,  and  others  were  in  many  cases  enabl^  therebv  to  lift  from 
tiieir  homes  and  plantations  mortgages  that  had  been  hanging  over 
their  heads  like  a  pall  for  years,  the  interest  on  which  had kept 
their  nose  to  the  grindstone  "  in  season  and  out,  sapping  their  vitals. 
Lifting  these  ni^tmaree  from  their  own  "  vine  and  fig  tree  "  and 
removing  the  s^cter  of  the  mortgagee's  possibility  of  foreclosure 
under  the  red  flag  of  distress,  has  ma&  these  people  breathe  in  many 
cases  for  the  first  time  in  a  lifetime  an  air  of  mdependence  and  free- 
dom, emancipating  themselves  from  a  yoke  of  bondage  that  bordered 
closely  onto  slavery,  do  a  better  part  by  their  children  and  household 
in  the  way  of  education  and  other  social  advantages,  thereby  giving 
to  the  world  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  and  womanhood.  Could 
more  be  said  of  any  policy,  gentlemen?   I  nardlr  think  so. 

With  the  country  people,  then,  sharing  equally  with  the  mannfao- 
turers  in  the  present  nigh  level  of  stumpiwe  values,  employees  of  the 
mills  r^g^ularly  employed  at  good  wages,  the  distribution  of  profits  is 
mutual  and. general.  The  banker  and  capitalist  find  ready  customers 
for  their  money,  the  merchant  buyers  for  his  goods  and  wares,  the 
farmer  good  prices  for  his  produce,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  R^ove 
or  rei)eal  the  $2  duty  and  foreign  interests  come  in  and  monopolize 
American  markets  As  a  result,  the  foreign  wag&^mer  and  em- 
plovee  is  paid  the  salary  and  given  employment  while  the  American 
walks  about  in  idleness.  This  results  in  maiiy  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories closing  down  or  running  half  time.  Fewer  men,  accordingly, 
find  emplo^ent,  and  those  wlio  do  are  given  it  at  reduced  prices. 
Their  earning  capacity  is  proportionately  reduced,  their  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  tneir  families  crippled,  and  the  farmer  in  turn  sells 
less  of  - the  product  of  the  soil,  and  what  he  does  sell  is  sold  at  reduced 
prices. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  t^e  profits  are  reduced  to  Uie  minimum 
on  all  sides  and  from  all  sources  by  the  repeal  of  this  tariff,  while 
capital,  like  the  proverbial  Arab,  quietly  folds  its  tent  and  "  steals 
away  to  places  new  and  pastures  green.^  Katurally  the  volume  of 
freight  for  transportation  shrinks,  and  out  goes  another  army  of 
emj^oyees  with  no  earning  capacity  and  a  reaction  in  the  pay  of 
those  who  find  work.  Banked  fires  and  idle  machinery  stand  out 
solitary  and  alone  as  mute  sentinels  over  the  folly  of  the  professional 
politician,  who  is  furnishing  employment  for  the  foreigner,  while  the 
American  laborer  is  wearing  out  the  seat  of  his  breeches  waiting  for 
tlM  time  to  come  when  he  can  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $10  that  he 
now  has  to  pay  $12.50  for,  and  $2  for  a  hat  that  he  now  has  to  pay 
$2.50  for^  the  difference  being  that  under  a  protective  tariff  he  has  the 
$12.50  with  which  to  pay  for  the  suit  and  $2.50  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  hat,  while  under  free  trade  he  has  neither  or  any  visible  means 
of  making  it 

In  a  moment  of  desperation  some  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  takes  the  position  that  Canadian  lumber  in  no  competitor 
for  southern  pine.  No  one  familiar  with  the  constituent  elements 
of  these  woods  would  dare  make  that  statement  before  an  intelligent 
audience.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  and  raiseu  in 
the  piney  woods  of  North  Carolina,  and  while  Canadian  pine  is  not 
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of  the  same  Tarietv  as  long-leaf  southern  yellow  pine,  it  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  short-leaf  pine  of  the  South,  and  may  justly  be 
dassed  among  the  same  family.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
short-leaf  pine  has  been  substituted  in  man^  instances  for  lonn;-leaf 
yellow  pine,  as  wdl  as  white  pine,  and  as  time  wears  along  will  be 
sub^tuted  for  as  many  more,  and  just  as  short-leaf  pine  in  the 
South  has  been  substituted  for  long-leaf  pine  and  lone-leaf  pine  for 
ahort  leaf,  just  so  wiU  Canadian  pine  be  substituted  for  southern 
pine  as  soon  as  the  tariff  is  removea  and  American  gates  are  opened 
jfree  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  is  as  certain  as  water  seeks  its 
level,  and  by  reason  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Canadian  forests 
to  tiie  eastern  territory  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  the  $2  duty 
removed  and  a  lower  rate  of  frei^t  than  we  enjoy  from  the  South 
to  easton  cities,  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  will  monopolize 
tiie  best  markets  in  this  country  for  southern  pine,  if  that  duty 
should  be  taken  off. 

Some  one  has  said  we  are  shipping  southern  pine  away  up  into  the 
Lake  States — ^Wisconsin,  ilinnesota,  Michij^an,  Iowa,  and  other  points 
in  the  extreme  Northwest — all  of  which  is  true,  and  we  are  aole  to 
find  a  Durket  there  for  this  great  southern  product  chiefly  because 
of  the  practice  of  the  American  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries,  holding  the  markets  even  in  those  distant  States,  almost 
bordering  on  the  Canadian  line,  for  American  manufacturers  and 
shippers.  Andwhynot!  We  of  the  South  buy  much  of  our  machinery, 
lumber  and  logging  equipment,  cereals,  etc.,  from  all  that  territory', 
and  why  not  our  noi-thwestern  friends  buy  their  lumber  of  us  ?  So  far 
as  the  legitimate  American  manufacturer  is  conc^medj  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  but  when  vou  come  across  some  fellow  who  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  Canadian  timber  you  will  find  him  smgin^  an 
entirel;^  different  tune.  That  being  true,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this — whether  an  American  Congress  will  legislate  in  &Yor  of 
American  manufacturers  and  against  outsiders  or  in  favor  of  out- 
siders and  against  American  manufacturers.  That's  the  issue,  and 
you  can't  evade  it. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  South,  we  have  shipped  already  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  from  the  States  of  Alarama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
shipped  from  the  South  Atlantic  States,  covering  the  two  Virginias, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  39,626,773  feet 
of  southern  pine  into  Michigan,  184,351,584  feet  into  Illinois,  25,334,- 
639  feet  into  Wisconsin,  and  91,990,231  feet  into  Iowa.  With  the 
repeal  of  the  $2  tariff  this  territory  would  be  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
supplied  from  Canada.  If  you  would  let  down  the  bars  and  open 
wide  the  gates  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia, 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  price  of  stumpa^  ranges  far  below  that  in  this  coun- 
try, you  wouldn't  be  long  findmg  out  where  the  American  marbet 
will  go. 

From  the  figures  at  hand  the  South  produces  on  an  average  about 
18,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  or  in  round  numbers  prac- 
tically one-half  of  all  the  lumber  produced  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  estimated  by  experts  that  we  have  possibly  250,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  standing  on  the  stump  in  the  South  to-^i*.^  ^]^;^^^|^own 
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that  under  a  protective  tariff  there  is  a  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  lumber  for  our  people  of  approximately  $3.50  per  thousand  feet, 
$2.60  of  which  would  be  lost  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  the  un- 
certainty in  prices  that  our  manufacturers  would  have  to  indulge  in 
to  capture  the  business  would  amount  to  another  $1.50  to  $2,  so  that 
the  South  would  lose  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  just  $63,000,000  an- 
nually, thereby  entailing  still  greater  loss,  for  striking  down  the  lum- 
ber business  would  undermine  the  foundation  of  other  industries  and 
ultimately  carry  all  down  together;  or,  on  the  present  Tolume  of 
stumpage  standmg,  by  the  time  it  is  cut  up  we  would  have  lost  the 
stupen(K>us  sum  of  ^82,000,000.  This  much,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shrinkage  in  other  lines,  which  will  easily  aggregate  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  mudi. 

Now,  the  next  q^uestion  forcing  itself  to  the  front  is  by  whom  this 
loss  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  South  be  sustained — by  the 
mill  men  altogether?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  by  the  farmer  as  well,  the 
merchants,  lawyer,  doctors,  bankers,  and  others  in  the  rural  district, 
villa^res,  and  towns  throughout  the  land,  as  we  showed  above,  owning 
parcels  of  stumpage  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  acres.  But  t^e  dam- 
done  by  the  remoi^  of  Uie  $2  duty  on  lumber  wouldn't  stop  here. 
Similar  losses  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  iron,  steel,  tin,  coal,  wool, 
cotton,  hides,  and  other  lines  of  manufacture,  besides  hundreds  of 
other  things  needless  to  mention  here.  Such  losses  would  aggregate 
figures  so  appalling  and  far-reaching  as  to  paralyze  trade  and  com- 
merce in  every  avenue  of  business  and  arrest  the  wonderful  progress 
of  industrial  development  now  going  on  throughout  the  land,  rrauc- 
ing  the  earning  capacity  of  every  wage-earner  m  the  land,  curtailing 
the  volume  of  freight  moving  over  railroads,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
tliere  would  be  a  curtailed  demand  for  everything  made  or  manufac- 
tured in  this  country^  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  field,  the 
vineyard,  and  the  rarest.  This  would  necessarilv  carrv  with  it  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  .and  the  wnolcsaFe  discharge 
of  men  not  only  in  the  railroad  service,  but  in  factories,  mills,  mines, 
banks,  and  every  other  occupation,  and  correspondingly  lessen  the 
purchasing  power  of  another  element  of  buyers  whose  consumptive 


In  conclusion,  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  those 
who  also  contend  that  the  repeal  of  the  present  $2  tariff  would  pro- 
long the  life  of  our  timber  supply  and  thereby  conserve  American 
forests.  A  bigger  mistake  couid  hardly  be  arrived  at.  With  the 
tariff  repealed  or  modified,  so  much  timber  would  be  left  in  the  woods 
for  the  want  of  a  market  for  our  low-grade  lumber  that  the  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  cut  up  practically  20  per  cent  more  acreage 
to  get  the  usual  stumpage  each  vear  that  the  lire  of  our  forests  would 
be  actually  cut  short  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth. 

In  tiie  ught  of  all  these  facts,  then,  gentlemen,  I  for  one  draw  the 
line  at  opening  our  gates  to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  lumber 
to  the  United  States  in  open  competition  with  our  own  people.  I 
stand  for  this  doctrine  ana  principle  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
this  policy  that  has  built  up  and  made  the  United  States  the  leader 
in  that  grand  ^lazy  of  nations  inhabiting  the  earth.  It  has  been 
this  policy  that^as  built  up  a  home  market  and  furnished  ready  em- 
ployment for  every  willing  hand  and  vouchsafed  a  maximum  earning 
capacity  for  every  wage-earner  in  America,  Itp^fL|^^e@(tte(|^licy 
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that  has  mnltiplied  our  manufacturing  industries  in  every  State 
throughout  the  Union,  and  dotted  the  hnlsides  and  plateaus  of  Dixie 
with  mills,  factories,  mines,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  every 
name  and  kind.  It  has  been  this  ^licy  that  has  enabled  the  lumber- 
man to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  civilization  and  plant  the  seeds  of 
progress  and  development  in  the  dark  comers  oi  wild  woods  and 
rural  districts,  exploring  forests,  stream,  and  jungles,  perchance  fac- 
ing sickness  or  death  on  the  one  hand  and  isolation  from  home, 
family,  and  comforts  on  the  other,  thereby  stimulating  thrift  and 
industry  amon^  a  people  who  might  otherwise  have  become  laggards, 
and  transforming  a  howling  wilderness  into  fields  of  growing  com, 
wlieat,  rye,  oats,  oarley,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  as  well  as  tiuriving 
towns  o^  commerce  and  trade,  and  lifting  we  standard  of  American 
dtizenship  to  higher  ideals. 

It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  contributed  largely  to  the  establidi- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  banks  and  other  corporate  wealth  in  all  part^ 
of  the  country  and  thereby  furnished  a  working  capital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  other  resources  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  industries,  for  it 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  bank  or  any  other  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  in  any  country  without  a  lumberman  being  on  its 
dii"eftory  or  one  of  its  i)rincipHl  stockliolders  and  officers.  It  has  l)een 
this  pohcy  that  has  builded  so  many  cotton,  iron,  and  steel  mills  all 
over  the  land}  under  the  shadows  of  which  have  been  reared  churches 
and  schoolhouses  where  religion  and  education  had  hitherto  been 
oftentimes  unknown  before.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  laid 
the  foundation  and  oftener  than  otherwise  driven  the  first  spike  in 
lumber  roads  that  subsequently  developed  into  important  divisions 
of  great  trunk-line  systems.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  attracted 
capital  into  our  midst  and  thereby  made  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  things  otherwise  impossible.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  re- 
vived and  imparted  new  life  into  waning  industries,  restored  lost  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  and  inspired  fresh  followers  in  every 
great  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  without  regard  to  geographical  divisions.  It 
has  been  this  policy  that  has  beckoned  the  capitalist  and  builder  up- 
ward and  onward  in  the  march  of  progress  and  development,  proven 
the  sheet-anchor  of  his  safety  for  investments  and  a  guaranty  of  legiti- 
mate returns  on  his  money.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  prosperity  out  of  adversity,  peace  and  plenty 
to  the  hearthstone  of  the  hovel  as  well  as  the  fireside  of  the  palace. 
Indeed,  it  has  l>een  this  policy  that  has  made  "  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  Iwfore,"  caused  our  land  to  blossom  and 
bloom  like  a  rose  and  "  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,"  and,  I  may 
add  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  time  we  have  departed 
from  this  policy  and  wandered  after  strange  gods  it  has  only  been  a 
case  of  history  repeating  itself,  and  we  have  accordingly  repented  of 
of  our  folly  in    sackcloth  and  ashes." 
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STATEHENT  OS  CAPT.  H.  H.  HIT,  OF  TIFTOK,  OA.,  IH  ADVOCACY 
OF  BETEHTIOH  OF  FBESEHT  DtmES  OK  LTTIIBEB. 

FRroAT,  Noveniber  1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Z  represent  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  the  member- 
ship of  whidi  is  composed  of  sawmill  men  in  the  States  of  Georgia 
ana  Florida;  about  175  mills  represented  in  that  association. 

I  am  also  a  manufacturer  of  yellow-pine  lumber,  both  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  in  the  State  or  Florida. 

I  wish  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  that  appeal  to  the 
Georgia- Florida  lumber  men  why  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be 
maintained  under  the  present  schedule. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  Georgia  is  about 
800,000,000  feet  The  production  of  lumber  in  Florida  is  about  the 
same  amount  I  think  the  lumber  industry  in  Georgia  ranks  second, 
agriculture  onlv  employine  more  men  and  having  more  money 
invested  in  it  than  the  lumoer  industry. 

In  1907  there  were  about  1,000  sawmills  in  operation  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  700  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
Since  the  panic  a  great  many  of  those  mills  have  gone  out  of  business 
and  the  number  oi  mills  in  operation  is  considerably  less  now. 

I  want  to  say,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  affecting  our  lumber 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  that  the  problem  in  our  mills — and  it  is  a 
problem  confronting  all  the  sawmills  the  world  over,  perhaps — ^is 
to  find  a  market  for  our  low-grade  lumber. 

Bight  here  I  want  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  conservation  of 
the  Crests.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  conserve  our  forests  in 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  find  markets 
so  we  can  utilize  the  whole  product  of  our  forests. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  no  doubt  aware,  our  forests  are  boxed  for 
turjientine,  and  the  turpentine  industry  covers  practically  the  whole 
territory  of  southern  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  lumber  is  there 
boxed,  or  will  be  boxed  as  the  turpentine  men  reach  it.  That  brings 
about  a  condition  which  makes  it  a  necessity  that  that  timber  should 
be  cut  by  tiie  lumber  men  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  because, 
as  I  presume  you  gentlemen  know,  it  is  the  custom  down  in  that 
country — and  it  is  a  custom  which  we  are  trying  to  stop— that  the 
farmers  and  people  who  own  cattle  bum  the  woods  off  every  spring. 
They  think  that  is  just  as  necessary  as  to  plant  the  crops.  The  result 
IS  that  fires  go  through  and  destroy  an  immense  amount  of  timber 
every  season.  That  is  a  condition  that  exists  there. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  problem  where  we  would  be  affected  by  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff,  as  I  stated,  we  are  trying  to  find  a  market  for 
our  low-grade  lumber.  We  are  trying  to  get  everything  we  can 
out  of  our  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariffwould  be 
to  bring  us  in  competition  with  the  low-grade  lumber  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  other  lorest  countries — British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  possibly  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  was  ever  a  stick  of  lumber  shipped 
into  Georgia  f 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  think  so  
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Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  bring  you  in  ccnnpetition  with  them, 
then! 

Mr.  Tdt.  Simply  because  the  market  for  our  timber  is  not  in 

Georgia. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Part  of  it  is  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Tnrr.  Only  a  small  portion  of  onr  Inmber  is  sold  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  ship  in  lumber  from  the  outside  that  you 
use  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  but  we  ship  our  Geor^a  lumber  into  markets  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  into  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  and  all  tnroa^  that  territoiy. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  they  bum  those  woods  off  for! 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  they  do  it  because  their  daddies  hare  done  it; 
they  do  it  so  as  to  get  early  range  for  the  cattle.  At  least  that  is 
what  they  say. 

Mr.  Ci^BK.  Does  it  hurt  the  treee  to  bum  the  woods  in  that  way! 

Mr.  TiTT.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  fire  bum  the  trees? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Yes;  there  are  millions  of  feet  of  Inmber  burned  up 
erery  year. 
Mr.  Clark.  Moetlv  dead  treeef 

Mr.  Tift.  Not  only  dead  trees.  It  kills  the  trees  with  leaves  on 
them. 

Mr.  Curk.  Do  you  have  any  grass  like  timothy  or  dover  that  you 
do  not  have  to  sow  every  year — perennial  grasses  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  have  the  Georgia  wire  grass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  good  pasture  grass? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  is  pretty  fair  pasture  grass;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  tnat  what  they  bum  that  on  fort 

Mr.  TiFr.  They  bum  the  woods  off  so  as  to  bring  that  grass  up  a 
little  earlier. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  follow  the  same  plan  they  used  to  follow  on  the 
prairies? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  lumbermen  do  not;  it  is  the  farmers,  the  country 
people,  that  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  bum  anybody's  trees  except  their  own,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Tift.  They  bum  that  whole  country,  and  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers could  not  stop  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  timber  bums  more  rapidly  after  being  turpen- 
tined, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  Those  fires  do  not  injure  virgin  timber  very 
much,  but  they  burn  a  considerable  portion  of  all  the  timber  that  is 
boxed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  is  turpentined  you  use  it  for  lumber! 
Mr.  TiET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  ui  advantage  reason  of  using 
the  turpentine  as  a  by-product. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  lumbermen  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  out  for  amusement? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  we  take  the  timber  after  the  turpentine  men  get 
through  with  it. 

Mr.  HnL.  You  say  you  want  to  find  an  outlet  for  your  low  grades 
of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  market  is  lar^y  Sound  ports,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  ship  by  water?  * 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir.  That  brings  out  one  feature  of  our  business 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hnx.  One  moment  before  you  go  into  that  I  would  like  to 
inquire  what  you  sold  common  roofers  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Tut.  We  have  not  a  roofer  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  about  the  lowest  there  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  is  equivalent  to  our  No.  2  

Mr.  Hnx.  Coarse  common.  In  1007,  what  was  the  price,  delivered 
in  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  A  grade  equivalent  to  roofers — ^we  do  not  ship  a  roofer 
grade  

Mr.  Hill.  Did  ;!^ou  not  get  from  $18  to  $20  a  thousand  for  it? 
Mr.  Tijt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  is  what  the^  paid  up  there. 
Mr.  TiPT.  At  what  point,  sir? 

Mr.  Hnx.  How  low  did  you  sell  that  twelve  years  ago  or  fifteen 
years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  Which  one? 
Mr.  Hill.  The  same  grade. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  as  to  roofer  grade,  because 
that  is  not  a  grade  in  yellow  pine.  I  undei^nd  it  is  equivalent  to 
our  No.  2  common  graae. 

Mr.  Hill.  Very  coarse,  knotty  boards; 

Mr.  Tift.  Eight  inches  and  upward? 

Mr.  Hiix.  Yes;  and  tongued  and  grooved. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  price  of  that  kind  to-day  is  $10.  Last  year  

Mr.  Hnx.  What  do  you  mean;  delivered  at  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  TiFr.  I  am  speaking  f.  o.  b.,  mill  prices. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  do  you  pay  Sound  ports  ? 

Mr.  Tot.  My  mill  is  a  railroad  mill,  130  miles  from  Brunswick, 
Our  rate  is  $4  a  thousand.  The  average  freight  rate  to  New  York 
will  be  from  $5  to  $6.50,  depending  on  conditions.  The  rates  now, 
for  the  last  year,  I  think,  run  from  $4.50  to  $5.  It  goes  up  as  high 
as  $7  some  seasons. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  would  make  it  about  $20  delivered.  What  did 
you  sell  them  at  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  About  twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  yes;  I  bought  them  myself. 

Mr.  Tift.  You  mean  in  the  yellow-pine  district? 

Mr.  Hill.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Tift.  Roofers  is  particularly  a  North  Carolina  product.  Our 
yellow  pine  goes  into  a  different  working  lumber.  We  are  just  now 
beginning  to  make  some  roofers  in  yellow  pine.  We  reeard  it  as 
No.  2  common — No.  2  common,  or  roofing  boards.  Under  the  present 
market  th^y  are  worth  $10.  A  year  ago  the  same  grade  of  lumber 
would  have  brought  about  $5  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  it  about  $23  delivered  up  there? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  do  not  sell  it  as  low  as  $12  delivered  up  there? 
The  Chairm AK.  He  said  ten,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  mean  mill  price. 

Mr.  Tut.  I  never  shipped  any  there  myself.  I  oould  not  say  on  my 
own  knowledge. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  getting  aU  of  the  oatpnt 
from  a  given  body  of  lumber,  perhaps  if  I  giro  you  an  experience  it 
will  illustrate  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

I  wmmenced  sawing  lumber  in  Tifton  in  1872.  That  was  before  we 
had  dry  kilns  or  planing  mills.  We  simjply  manufactured  then  prac- 
tically hard  lummr.  Everything  that  did  not  make  hard  lumber  was 
left  in  the  woods.  We  would  cut  down  our  trees  and  leave  the  tops, 
and  the  stumps,  and  our  arerase  output  in  1872  was  from  2,000  to 
3,500  feet  Since  that  time  we  nave  put  in  dry  kilns,  planing  mills, 
shingle  mills,  and  lath  mills,  and  have  endeavored  in  every  possible 
way  to  extend  our  market  to  increase  our  product  fr<»n  our  timber. 
The  same  timber  that  was  cutting  2,000  feet  to  2,500  feet  to  the  acre  in 
1872  will  cut  now  with  the  marKet  we  have  about  10,000  feet  to  the 
acre.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  

Mr.  Randeix.  There  are  immense  forests  and  all  sorts  of  timber  in 
Mexico  that  would  compete  with  your  southern  timber  if  the  tariff 
were  removed? 

Mr.  Tnrr.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  are  very  easily  accessible  to  the  East  and 
that  lumber  can  be  delivered  at  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  situation,  except  that 
I  understand  that  Uiere  are  large  bodies  of  good  pine  timber  in 
Mexico,  and  I  presume  it  is  available  to  the  ports.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised  

Mr.  Randell,  And  that  could  readi  the  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic 
ports  and  compete  with  the  southern  lumber,  and  of  course  that 
could  reach  the  ports  thev  have  in  Texas  and  be  available  for  build- 
ing material  all  through  the  western  territory,  all  tfarou^  the 

western  prairie  country,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  timber  could  also  be  shipped  in 
forei^  bottoms  to  eastern  markets  at  a  freight  rate  very  little  above 
the  freight  rate  that  prevails  as  to  coastwise  vessels. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  delivering  our  shipments  from  Georgia 
and  Florida  ports  into  New  York.  Those  shipments  employ  a  very 
large  number  of  American  coasting  vessels;  not  only  employ  a  large 
number  of  coasting  sailing  vessels,  but  furnish  a  very  large  amount 
of  freight  to  coastwise  steamers. 

Now,  if  that  volume  of  business  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  Mexico  that  volume'  of  lumber  would  be  moved  in 
foreign  bottoms;  so  that  instead  of  serving  our  cMstwise  trade,  as 
well  as  increasing  our  merchant  marine,  the  effect  of  transferring  this 
business  from  (ieorgia  and  Florida  to  Canada  would  be  to  transfer 
the  oarringe  of  this  lumber  from  American  vessels  to  foreign  vessels. 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  oueht  to  be  considered  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  think  it  has  1>een  stated  during  this  meeting  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  Georgia  lumber  is  about  $3,000,000.  I  think  it  has 
also  been  stated  that  the  labor  conditions  in  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  were  possibly  about  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  the  in< 
ference  was  that  it  would  cost  as  much  to  make  lumber  in  Canada  as 
it  would  cost  to  make  lumber  in  this  country,  and  that  therefore  we 
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Deed  not  fear  the  im^rtation  of  lumber  from  Canada,  Nora  Scotia, 
and  the  British  provinces. 

But  that  brings  me  back  to  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the 
low-^jrade  producta.  We  are  trying  to  extend  our  mar^ts  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  That  product  witii  the  tariff  off  -would  come  in  frtnn 
Nora  Scotia  and  Canaaa  into  the  eastern  market  at  New  York,  and 
as  a  business  proposition  it  would  drive  us  out  of  those  markets^  or 
put  us  where  we  could  not  compete.  They  would  get  into  New  York 
on  quicker  time  and  lower  freight. 

Mr.  FtmoMBT.  You  believe' in  the  general  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industry) 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes. 

Mr.  F(»a>MVT.  Yon  do  not  want  your  industry  taxed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others,  do  yont 
Mr.  Tirr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Therefore  you  want  a  ^  duty  retained  in  order  to 
let  you  compete  in  markets  with  your  neighbor  instead  of  the  Cana- 
dians? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Tes,  dr:  and  not  only  that  

The  CaAZRMAii.  Oh,  answer  the  question.  Do  not  go  on  with  a 
speech. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  gentleman  is  tiding  to  answer,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied with  his  answer.  Go  ahead  and  answer. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting 
the  tariff  changed  we  did  not  wish  to  change  the  present  business 
conditions.  If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  any  respect,  we  have  to  adjust 
our  conditiona  We  want  to  get  down  to  a  basis  where  we  can  get 
along. 


8TATEHEHT  OF  J.  D.  lACET.  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  WHO  VBGES  THAT 
miTIES  OK  LUHBEB  BE  HOT  BEDUCED. 


Mr.  Lacet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in  the 
lumber  business  to  an  extent,  but  more  particularly  in  the  land  end 
of  the  business. 

I  heard  a  great  many  questions  asked  to-day  in  reference  to  the 
stumpage  part  of  tihe  business  and  the  eeneral  timber  industry  of  Uie 
country,  and  also  as  to  the  tariff  in  relation  to  Canadian  lumber. 

I  have  been  in  this  timber  business  for  about  thirty  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Canada,  and  in  South  and  Central 
America.  So  I  have  given  it  a  pretty  careful  investigatioiL  both 
as  to  quality  and  Quantity,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  tariff  fnnn 
time  to  time,  as  it  has  come  up. 

I  have  heea  in  the  southern  lumber  business  since  1890,  in  George- 
town, S.  C.  I  have  been  in  the  short-leaf  pine  and  cypress  business. 

During  the  Wilson  bill  we  lost  monev  on  our  lumber,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  for  low-grade  stock.  The  first  four  vears  we  were  in 
business  we  did  not  make  any  money.  Since  then  we  nave  made  a  fair 
profit.  We  have  paid  a  dividend  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent  a  year. 

But  while  there  has  been  a  moderate  profit  on  the  lumber  manu- 
factured, in  the  same  locality  there  has  been  an  increase  of  several 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  stumpage  itself,  and  the  whole 
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question  to-day,  in  the  increased  cost  of  lumber,  resolves  itself  down 
to  the  increased  value  of  stumpage  and  the  increased  value  of  labor. 
And  when  I  say  labor  I  mean  not  only  the  labor  that  enters  into  the 
wages  to  our  employees,  but  labor  that  enters  into  the  wheat  and  com 
BJid  oats  and  everytning  that  the  lumbermen  buy. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  to-day  about  saving  to  the 
&rmer,  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  too  high  for  the  farmer.  But 
I  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  wages  should  be  cut  down.  If  the 
price  of  lumber  is  too  high,  there  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  it,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  wages.  You  can  not  deduce  the  price  of  stumpage, 
because  more  stumpage  is  owned  by  more  people  probably  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  general  idea  that  the  holdings  are  in  a  few  hands,  but 
that  is  a  very  erroneous  impression.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  individual  owners. 

Mv  business  has  been  in  the  West  for  the  last  twdve  years,  to  con- 
solidate the  homestead  and  the  timber  claims  into  larger  and  more 
compact  bodies,  to  make  them  more  valuable  for  operating  pur- 
poses. 

The  same  way  in  (he  South  and  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
So  I  am  probably  as  familiar  with  the  holding  of  timber  land  as 
any  man  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  I  Imow  while  there  are 
very  many  large  institutions  and  a  great  many  individuals  holding 
large  bodies  or  timber  there  are  also  a  great  many  holdings  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  which  are  small  holdings — a  great  many  indi- 
viduals have  small  holdings. 

If  you  reduce  the  duty  on  lumber,  ;^ou  must  reduce  the  duty  on 
other  things  to  make  wages  lower,  to  bring  the  price  of  lumber  l>elow 
what  it  is.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  see  the  price  of  stumpa^ 
lower  than  it  is.  I  have  been  watching  it  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  forty  years  ago.  I  knew  something  about 
it  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  I  went  from  there  to 
Michigan,  and  I  know  that  you  could  buy  the  best  lands  there  from 
$2.50  to  $r>  an  acre.  From  Michigan  I  went  to  Missouri.  In  Mis- 
souri in  1880  we  bought  timber  land  at  50  cents  an  acre;  in  fact,  it 
sold  as  low  as  30  cents  an  acre. 

Then,  as  the  stumpage  in  Michigan  increased  in  value,  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  South  developed  and  stumpage  value  incr^ised. 
Then,  as  the  stumpage  in  the  South  grew  in  value,  the  coast  timbers 
came  in  the  market  and  the  values  of  stumpage  on  the  coast  advanced. 

Now,  in  Canada,  the  custom  there  is  entirely  different  from  what 
it  is  in  our  country.  The  government  there  leases  the  land  on  from 
five  to  twenty-one  year  leases.  It  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  large  percentage  of  those  government  leases  to-day  are 
owned  by  individuals,  just  the  same  as  the  timber  is  owned  here, 
and  I  have  known  leases  to  sell  as  high  as  $10  per  thousand  for  white 
pine  stumpage. 

Ordinarily,  though,  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  is  very  mudi 
less  than  our  American  stumpage. 

In  eastern  Canada  the  price  for  labor  is  a  little  less  than  it  is  in 
the  South.  In  portions  of  British  Columbia  it  is  less.  In  other  por- 
tions it  is  higher.  While  in  some  localities  in  Canada  labor  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  United  States,  in  other  localities  it  is  consid- 
erably less.  Particularly  is  that  so  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
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and  Quebec.  That  is  the  section  that  more  particularly  affects  the 
East  than  any  other  section  of  Canada.  We  get  it  to  New  Eng- 
land in  competiticm  with  our  low-grade  stock,  and  we  get  it  by  canal 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  am  interested  in  a  sawmill  in  Korth  Carolina.  We  cut  hemlock, 
spruce,  poplar,  and  some  other  hard  woods.  Our  mill  has  been  shut 
down  for  the  last  year. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Quebec  has  dipped  within  sixty  days  8,000,000 
feet  of  spruce  into  New  York  at  a  lower  price  than  our  Virginia 
friends  could  ship  it  for. 

In  conversation  with  the  various  manufacturers  of  lumber  in 
Canada,  in  discussing  this  tariff  problem,  which  I  did  last  summer — 
I  spent  six  weeks  in  Canada  and  saw  several  lumber  men  while  I 
was  there — as  a  rule  they  do  not  want  this  tariff  changed;  they 
would  rather  see  it  as  it  is.  One  reason  is,  it  would  cause  an  unset- 
tling of  the  market.  Another  reason  is,  they  haven't  any  more  lum- 
ber over  there  than  they  want.  It  will  not  oe  very  long  before  that 
portion  of  the  country  will  be  wanting  to  ship  in  lumber  themselves. 
If  you  take  off  this  $2  a  thousand  duty,  they  tell  me  that  they  can 
cut  their  timber  closer  and  ship  that  low-grade  stuff  into  our  mar- 
kets. That  we  all  know.  The  moment  that  is  done  our  manufac- 
turers can  not,  or  will  not,  cut  the  low-grade  stock — ^the  top  log — 
that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  cutting,  and  that  woula  be 
left  in  the  woods. 

In  1880,  when  I  first  went  South,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and 
those  coast  States,  we  estimated  what  the  value  of  government  land 
was.  It  was  nearly  all  vacant  then,  and  it  was  timber  land.  In  1879  it 
was  offered  at  $1.25  an  acre.  We  located  several  million  acre^  for 
northern  lumber  companies.  We  estimated  those  lands  would  cut 
about  6,000  feet  per  acre,  as  they  were  then  cutting  timber.  They 
were  not  going  aoove  the  first  Imibs;  the  balance  was  left  in  the 
woods  or  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  money  then? 

Mr.  Lacey.  They  did  not  make  veir  much  then. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  struggling  along? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes;  they  were  struggling  along.  The  local  lumber 
men  there  were  mostly  cutting  government  timber,  and  even  then  they 
could  not  make  any  money. 

The  price  began  to  advance  as  stumpage  began  to  advance  in  value. 
We  be^n  to  increase  our  estimates  and  tney  began  to  cut  more  to  the 
acre.  It  has  grown  from  6,000  until  to-day  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi they  are  cutting  from  12,000  to  15.000  feet  to  the  acre,  or  they 
were  a  year  ago.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  doing  it  because 
the  general  depression  has  prevented  them  from  making  it  profitable. 
But  with  the  prices  that  prevailed  they  were  able  to  take  out  most  of 
the  tree  and  work  it  up  so  that  it  was  profitable. 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  conservation  for  the  present  stand  of  timber  that  we  can 
have,  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  price  that  will  warrant  the  taking 
out  of  the  entire  tree  and  making  it  into  some  useful  product,  lumber 
and  building  materials  of  various  kinds,  pulp  wood,  and  many  other 
things  that  it  can  be  worked  into,  when  the  prices  of  commodities 
will  warrant  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reduce  the  price  of  our  lumber  we  can  not 
afford  to  work  out  the  full  amount  that  there  is  in  the  woods,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  oar  timber  will  last  will  depend  very  laisely  on 
how  we  cut  it. 

We  will  cut  66  or  100  per  cent,  and  it  will  depwnd  largely  on  what 
the  price  is  whether  we  cut  two-thirds  of  the  timber  and  leave  the 
other  third  in  the  woods  to  waste,  ar  take  out  all  the  available  timber, 
because  the  lumbermen  are  like  the  rest  of  humanity ;  they  work  for 
a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  prior  to  1907  did  they  cat  this  low-grade 
stuff  and  make  it  up  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacet.  About  ten  years.  It  began  in  the  South;  in  Missouri 
first,  and  then  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  other  coast 
States. 

The  CHAiBHAir.  Did  they  cut  that  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  IjAcet.  Not  on  the  low-grade  stuff,  but  there  was  a  price  high 
enough  to  warrant  making  more  of  the  low  grades. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  make  any  profit  on  low 
grades? 

Mr.  Lacbt.  Very  rarely  you  do  on  the  low  grades. 
The  Chaibhan.  That  g^ves  you  a  loss? 

Mr.  Lacet.  You  dispose  of  your  low-grade  product  so  as  to  help 
out  to  some  extent — ^you  want  to  get  s(Hnething  for  it  if  you  can,  to 
make  up  the  average. 

The  Chaxsxan.  And  what  did  you  sell  it  fort 

Mr.  Lacby.  It  depended  on  what  section  of  the  countiy  you  dis- 
posed of  it  in  

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  what  was  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Lacet.  It  makes  a  great  difference.  For  instance,  the  average 
price  from  1884  to  1892  was  from  $10  to  $12  a  thousand  

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  high-grade  stock  worth  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lacet.  In  Afidugan  white  pine  was  up  to  $20  and  $22  a 
thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  cost  any  more  to  make  the  low-grade  stock 

up  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  because  you  have  more  expense. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  difference? 

Mr.  Lacet.  I  could  not  figure  that  out  to  a  nicety.  Tliere  are  more 
logs — some  logs  ftnd  the  tops  amply  knotted — it  costs  more  to  saw 
them ;  it  takes  more  time  to  handle  them.  The  cost  is  more  expensive 
all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  It  didn't  cost  much  more! 

Mr.  Lacet.  Well,  it  cost  about  $1  or  $2  a  thousand  more,  probablv- 
The  Chairman.  And  you  were  able  to  make  it  at  a  profit  Of 
course,  last  year  the  price  of  lumber  was  lowf 
Mr.  Lacet.  Yes;  it  is  low  now. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  it? 
Mr.  Lacet.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  wages? 
Mr.  Lacet.  Somewhat. 
The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Probably  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Chaeruan.  Has  there  been  any  general  cut  of  wages? 
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Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  there  has  been;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  general  cut  in  wages! 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaduian.  Where? 

Mr.  Lacet.  In  the  South. 

The  Ghazrmam.  In  the  South! 

Mr.  Lacbt.  Yes,  and  in  the  West 

The  Chaibuan.  South  and  West.  You  know  that  is  a  pretty  large 
temto^. 

Mr.  Lacet.  You  might  say  all  the  way  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chajbuan.  How  much  of  a  cut  in  wages  has  there  been? 

Mr.  Lacet.  It  would  vary  in  different  localities.  In  our  own  mills 
we  have  cut  wages  from  10  to  15  per  ceat.  Probably  it  would  not 
average  over  10  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  And  how  much  did  you  cut  your  dividends! 

Mr,  Lacet.  We  have  not  had  any  dividends. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Lacet.  We  have  not  had  any  in  the  last  year;  no,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  never  have  had  any? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Not  in  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years  before— for  ten  yeais  you  have  had  divi- 
dends, have  you  not! 
Mr.  Lacet.  We  had  dividends  for  about  eighteen  years  regularly. 
The  Chaibman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  pay  regular  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  occasionally 
we  would  have  a  surplus  and  we  would  put  it  in  timber  lands. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  put  your  surplus  in  the  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes;  we  have  acauired  more  stumpage  when  we  could. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  took  that  out  of  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Earnings  and  outside  investments. 

The  Chaibman.  You  acquired  the  stumpage  independoit  of  your 
earning? 

Mr.L+CEY.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  take  that  out  of  the  6  per  cent,  I 
mean? 
Mr.  Lacet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  took  it  out  of  your  earnings,  and  you  have  as 
much  stumpage  now  as  you  had  ten  years  ago,  have  you? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Yes;  we  have  more  stumpage  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  cut  on  a  good  deal  of  what  you  had 
then! 

Mr-  Lacey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No;  we  have  some  of  the  holding  we  had  then. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  cut  out  as  much  in  area  as  you  had  ten 
years  ago,  an  equal  amount — ^well,  about,  I  donH  want  to  take  too  long, 
if  you  can  not  answer  it 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  just  about 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  happens,  the 
stumpage  man  either  holds  to  what  he  has  or  gets  more;  the  stumptge 
always  goes  up? 

Mr.  'Cacxv.  It  will  continue  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Nothing  on  earth  makes  them  lose?     r"^^  .1^ 
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Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  else  may  lose  in  the  lumber  bumness,  but 
the  stumpage  man  makes  his  profit? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lumberman  in  this  room  that  can 
6how  that  he  has  ever  made  much  profit  on  the  strict  manafacture  of 
lumber;  he  has  made  his  money  in  buyinfc  low-priced  stumpage  and 
holding  until  changed  conditions  of  some  kind  advance  it  to  a  manu- 
facturing profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  McCormick  &  Co.! 
Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  dealings  with  them  ? 
Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir.   I  have  sold  them  timber  lands.   Mt  business 
has  been,  strictly  speaking,  buying  and  sellinff  timber  lands. 
Mr.  Clark.  AVhen  did  you  sell  tnem  timber landsl 
Mr.  Lacet.  In  1897  and  1898. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  get  for  them? 
Mr.  Lacey.  I  got  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  for  them. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lacey.  They  run  from  about  $1  to  $2  stumpage.  In  tiie 
South  

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  wait  a  minute;  I  don^t  care  about  the  South. 

Mr.  Lacey.  This  was  in  the  South  

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  get  for  that  stumpage  to-day  t 
Mr.  Lacey.  That  is  worth  from  $4  to  $5  to-d»r. 
Mr.  Clark.  They  have  made  a  profit,  then,  of  some  400  or  500  per 
cent  in  that  len^h  of  time? 
Mr.  Lacey.  "V  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  nothing  in  the  world,  no  matter  what  happens — 
earthquakes,  or  cyclones,  or  what — will  keep  them  from  making  a 
profit;  they  siinply  go  on  and  make  their  profit? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Tliey  make  their  profit  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
it  will  stop,  as  cost  of  luml>er  approaches  cost  of  brick,  c«nent,  and 
iron  construction, 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  not  buy  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  at  about  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  Lacey,  I  didn't  know  what  the  exact  figures  were.  At  the 
time  they  were  buying  that  at  $6  an  acre  we  were  buying  land  on  the 
const  at  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  not  a  great  row  about  that  whole  thing  being 
turned  over  to  the  Weyerhajuser  Company? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  have  never  heard  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  not  talk  about  investigating  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fraud? 

Mr.  Lacey.  About  a  million  acres,  T  understand,  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  they  sold  it  to  Weyerhieuser. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thev  got  it  at  $6  or  $7  an  acre,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Imcey,  Probaoly  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood;  yes,  sir; 
although  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Ci^ABE.  Well,  how  mucli  is  that  land  worth  now? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  is  worth  probably  an  average  of  $50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  right  steep  profit  in  that  length  of  time,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Lacbt.  Yes,  sir.  ^  i 
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Cr.  Oz.A]tK.  Kow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Laoey,  when  you  come 
/n  to  this  stumpage,  they  got  that  land  for  about  15  cents  a  thou- 
d,  did  they  noti 
Ir.  Lacey-  Yes,  sir. 

*lr.  Ci^AAK.  And  they  hold  it  now  and  charge  these  manufacturers 
lumber*  about  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Lacet.  I  do  not  think  they  are  selling  it  at  $3  a  thousand.  I 
:nk  it  is  $1.50  to  They  may  occasionally  sdl  some  for  $8  a 
^usand.  Of  course  the  stumpage  they  are  selling  to-day  is  stump- 
e  that  is  very  available  to  transportation. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  yet  they  can  not  afford  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off 
mber? 

Mr.  IxACEY.  It  is  not  the  holder  of  the  stumpage  so  much  as  it  is 

le  manufacturer  of  lumber  

Mr.  GcARK.  Do  you  think  if  this  $2  tariff  was  taken  off  that  there 
rould  be  any  immment  danger  of  Mr.  Weyerhseuser  and  Mr.  McCor- 
.lick  landing  in  the  poorhousef 

Mr.  IxACEY.  Xo,  sir;  nor  any  other  men  of  means  landing  in  the 
}oorhouse — that  ik,  men  who  have  been  foresighted  enough  to  make 
;ood  investments  like  that.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  lumber  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  call  it  a  highly  protective 
duty  or  that  you  can  call  it  any  more  than  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  do  not  buy  any  lumber  for  consumption,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Lacet.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I  buy  some  iron,  and  I  asked  why  the 

price  was  so  high,  and  the  carpenter  told  me  

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Whenever  you  commence  that  busi> 
ness  you  are  precipitating  a  row  over  am<mg  those  gentlemen  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  can  not  help  that.   Pig  iron  or  coal  to-day  

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  strike  your  mind,  you  being  a  fair-mmded, 
philanthropic  American  citizen,  that  it  would  be  fair  to  cut  these 
tariffs  down  ecmal  to  the  rate  on  lumber! 

Mr.  Lacey.  1  say  cut  them  down  if  you  want  to,  but  when  you  cut 
the  tariff  down  you  will  cut  down  your  producing  power,  and  when 
you  cut  down  your  producing  power  you  will  have  to  cut  down  your 
waees. 

Mr.  Glabk.  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  down  your  producing 
power? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  mean  the  man  I  am  paying  $2  a  day  to,  if  everything 
else  is  cut  down,  will  have  to  have  his  wages  cut  down  also. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  ingenuity  enough  to  squeeze  a  part  of 
that  out  of  the  stumpage  men,  instead  of  taking  it  all  from  labor? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Well,  they  pay  their  proportion  in  taxes,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FcHiONET.  You  speak  of  the  relative  cost  of  lumbering.  Where 
you  live  a  large  percentage  of  the  tree  is  left  in  the  woods.  You  say 
that  your  lumoer  runs  from  two  to  four  logs  to  a  tree  9 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Hr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  cost  vou  just  as  much  to  run  a  railroad  to 
tike  off  your  lumber  as  it  would  if  you  utilized  all  of  your  tree  ? 
Mr.  liACEY,  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  therefore  it  increases  the  cost  of  taking  op 
That  you  do  take? 
Hr.  Lacbt.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoiDNET.  And  naturally  the  oonsomer  must  pay  that  event- 
naUrf 
Ifr.  liACTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Kow,  then,  if  that  is  ridbt,  I  want  to  ask  you  another 
thiAg.  Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  iVeyerhaeuser's  investment  of 
1,000,000  acres,  having  acquired  that  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  Is  he  to  be  criticised  or  punished  because  his  wisdom 
told  him  that  he  was  making  a  good  investment  when  he  acquired 
that  land,  and  because  it  is  worth  more  money  to  him  now  than  when 
he  bought  it? 

Mr.  Lacbt.  I  do  not  see  how  yon  can  criticise  him  for  doing  that 
any  more  than  you  can  criticise  any  other  men  who  have  acquired 
government  lands  other  than  timber  lands  that  have  become  more 
valuable. 

The  Ghaibhan.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  XiACEY.  In  the  South,  from  1880  to  1887,  the  uniform  prices 
of  ffovemment  lands  were  $1.25  an  acre  except  where  there  had  beira 
railroad  gruite.  Where  there  were  those  grants  the  land  was  worth 
^.50  an  acre.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  that  land  had 
lumber  or  not,  it  was  $1.25  an  acre.  After  the  major  portion  was 
entered  the  Government  then  withdrew  the  lands,  and  few  were  left 
subject  to  homestead  entries.  In  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States 
the  price  then  began  to  advance.  Before  that  there  was  no  big  value. 
A  man  that  came  down  there  could  get  government  lands  for  $1.26  an 
acre,  and  therefore  you  could  not  get  $2.50  an  acre  for  your  lands. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  I  nave  known  Mr.  Weyerhseuser  for  a  good  many 
vears,  and  have  had  dealings  with  him,  and  you  have  donbUess  known 
nim  much  longer  than  I  have.  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  do  any* 
thing  that  could  be  called  dishonest;  have  you  ever  known  him  to  do 
anytning  in  his  life  that  was  wrong! 

Mr.  Lacet.  No;  I  have  never  heard  him  criticised  in  any  way 
other  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  and  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  man  who  has  been  a  pioneer  all  his  life ;  he  has  been  a  man 
who  has  gone  into  the  forests  and  developed  the  country.  Wherever 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  has  ^ne  development  and  civilization  has  fol- 
lowed in  a  most  substantial  manner. 

Mr.  FoRDHET.  The  question  was  asked  vou  if  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse  with  careful  manage- 
ment. Do  you  know  of  any  reascm  why  he  should  go  to  the  poor- 
house? 

Mr.  Lacet.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  man  of  his  ability 
and  enterprise  and  good  judgment  should  have  to  go  to  Uie  poor- 
house  or  why  he  should  be  considered  a  conspirator  

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  intelligent  people  of  the  country  admire  a  man 
like  that;  they  admire  his  ability  and  enterprise  and  philantiiropyf 

Mr.  Lacet.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  McGormick  got  that 

million  acres  of  land  at  15  cents  a  thousand  feet,  do  you  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  taxed  to  give  them  $2  bonus 
a  thousand  feet  where  they  spent  15  cents  1 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  are  taxing  them  to  give  that 
money  to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  or  Mr.  McCormick.  I  am  sure  if  you 
do  not  put  that  $2  on  lumber  you  will  have  to  put  it  on  sometmng 
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J.    Tou  might  economize,  but  you  an  not  going  to  nve  anything 

taking  that  tax  off  and  putting  it  somewhere  else. 

Ar.  Oi^BK.  Suppose  you  did  not  put  it  anywhere  else? 

VI  r.  LAcEr.  Well,  then,  we  would  live  cheaper  and  would  not  build 

y  of  these  canals  or  other  things  the  Government  is  spending  so 

ich  money  on. 

Mr.  Ox^HK.  Well,  they  are  issuing  bonds  for  the  canal. 

Mr.  KoRDNEY.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  true  that  Mr,  Weyer- 

leuser  and  his  assodates  employ  more  men  in  the  lumber  industry 

this  country  than  are  employed  in  any  other  one  business? 
Mr.  XiACBT.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ption  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I  think  possibly  they 
-nploy  more  men  than  any  other  company. 

Sir.  FoRDNET.  I  am  referring  to  the  lumber  business.  Does  the 
imber  business  not  employ  more  men  than  any  other  industiy,  and 
oes  it  not  pay  an  American  scale  of  wages? 

!Mr.  Lacet.  Well,  the  lumber  men  all  over  the  country  have  devel- 
iped  the  country.  You  may  take  wherever  tiie  lumber  men  have  gone 
ind  bought  timber  lands.  The  lumber  men  have  gone  in  and  thev 
lave  induced  railroads  to  come  in,  and  as  a  result  civilization  and 
ievelopment  have  taken  place  and  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up. 

In  Louisiana  in  1880  tlie  entire  assessed  valuation  of  Calcasieu 
Parish  was  $500,000.  In  1897  it  was  $22,000,000.  That  increase  had 
come  about  by  reason  of  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry,  rice 
cultivation,  etc  They  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  t^e  building  of 
canals,  sawmills,  and  railways. 

You  take  it  all  over  the  United  States  and  you  will  find  that  the 
lumber  man  has  been  the  picmeer  in  the  development  of  the  country. 


STATEHEKT  OF  T.  B.  WALEEB,  OF  HXHITEAFOIIS,  KHm.,  WHO 
THIHKS  THAT  THE  DUTY  ON  LUHBEB  SHOULD  BE  INCBEASES 
BATHEB  THAH  BEDITCED. 

FaroAT,  ^oremher  JBO,  1903. 
The  CHAmHAN.  Mr.  Walker,  representative  of  the  Red  Rivw 

Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  came  at  the  especial  request  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  AsscKiiiition.    I  am  president 
of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Company,  but  I  did  not  intend  coming 
representing  that  corporation.    I  dislike  to  come  before  you,  after 
your  lone  day's  work,  so  late  at  night.   You  have  given  closer  atten- 
ticm  to  this  subject  to-day  than  I  have  ever  known  any  committee  or 
commission  to  give  to  any  subject. 
The  Chairman.  Please  speak  a  little  louder. 
Mr.  Walker.  I  have  observed  the  unusual  and  careful  attention 
whidi  you  have  given  to  this  tariff  question,  to  everyone  who  has 
s^ken,  more  so  than  I  have  ever  known  any  similar  body  of  men  to 
give  to  any  investigation.   Consequently,  you  must  be  tired  and 
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weary,  and  no  doubt  will  be  better  pleased  to  have  me  shorten  my 
remarks,  and  I  will  not  tire  and  weary  you  by  continuing  them  to 
great  len^h. 

The  only  point  that  I  will  try  to  consider  is  that  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests  and  the  underlying  facts  and  principles,  and  as 
they  have  contributed  to  denuding  the  forests  and  which  they  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  with  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the 
timber  if  continued. 

The  Conservation  Commission  and  the  Forestry  Department  are 
now  investigating  the  subject  of  overproduction  and  overconsump- 
tion,  in  order  to  determine  what  part,  as  a  factor,  they  have  been  in 
the  past  in  contributing  to  the  denuding  of  our  forests. 

In  order  to  understand  what  part  or  responsibility  the  government 
agency  and  the  insutlicient  tarilT  has  had  to  do  with  present  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  to  review  more  at  length  than  I  will  ven- 
ture to  do  here  to-night  to  show  the  part  which  the  Government  has 
had  in  its  methods  of  handling  the  timber,  resulting  in  compelling, 
the  lumbermen  to  rapidly  denude  the  forests,  and  which,  if  continued 
in  the  future,  will  result  in  the  same  outc<Hne  for  the  remaining 
forests,  particularly  the  greater  ones  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  object  underlying  the  demand  for  repealing  the  small  duty 
existing  is  to  cheapen  the  lumber  to  the  consumer.  The  Forestry 
Department  and  the  Conservation  Commission  believe  that  if  lumber 
prices  are  reduced  it  will  be  unfavorable  as  to  the  conservation  of  the 
remainder  of  our  timber.  The  policy  of  our  Grovernment  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  timber  lands  is  to  so  distribute  the  timber  among  the  people 
as  to  prevent  largely  consolidated  holdings.  For  that  reason  the 
homestead  and  other  laws  have  been  made  applicable  to  timber  lands 
and  to  take  up  each  one,  one  or  two  quarter  sections  to  secure  the 
profit  or  advantage  of  the  difference  in  value  between  the  government 
prices  and  that  which  would  come  from  selling  to  the  lumbermen,  and 
for  some  mysterious  reason  to  seek  to  prevent  those  engaged  in  the 
lumber  production  from  securing  larpe  consolidated  holdings  where 
lumbering  could  be  economically  and  cheaply  done,  the  same  as  our 
competitors  over  the  line  in  Canada,  for  whidn  the  government  policy 
has  been  very  liberal,  and  granted  holdings  in  large  amounts  at  only 
nominal  prices.  The  result  of  our  method  has  been  to  prevent  each 
lumberman  from  securing  s:)lid  holdings  or  consolidated  tracts. 
There  is  not  a  lumberman  of  whom  I  nave  knowledge  who  owns 
any  one  solid  township  of  timber,  but  in  every  instance  there  are  dif- 
ferent ownerships  where  they  are  mixed,  more  or  less,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all.   This  makes  extra  expense  in  logging. 

In  Canada  the  custom  has  been  for  many  years,  and  years  before 
I  began  lumbering  in  Minnesota,  over  forty  years  ago,  that  Canada 
competitors  were  enabled  to  do  their  logging  at  a  much  lower  price 
and  secure  their  stumj^age  in  large  consolidated  holdings  at  a  lower 
price  or  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  stumpage  to  us,  which  would 
make  at  least  $1.50  less  than  ours  and  loggmg  of  not  less  than  $1, 
probably  nearer  $2,  taxes  and  interest,  which  they  do  not  have  to  pay, 
and  which  means,  with  us,  an  average  on  the  lumber  cut  each  year 
by  anyone  building  a  mill  and  stocking  it  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
taxes  on  all  property,  including  the  standing  timber,  the  annual  cut 
of  logging,  sawmill  and  yards,  the  lumber  stock,  will  altogether 
average  not  less  than  $2  a  thousand  on  the  lumber  cut. 
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heir  nrvenm  on  the  logs  cut  and  th»  lumber  produced  and 
keted,  which  are  the  averages  of  all  lumber  cut  by  them  in  all 
past  many  years,  were  not  less  than  $4,  probably  $5,  average  for 
lumber  delivered  in  the  market,  less  than  we  nave  been  able  to 
duce  it  in  competition. 

lost  of  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  business  we  have  had  no 
iff  protection,  and  there  are  many  years  we  had  to  do  as  they 
1  doing  in  the  South,  as  you  heard  a  few  momwits  ago,  and  as  they 
doing  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day,  and  just  as  the^  will  continue 
do  in  the  future,  and  particularly  if  the  small  tanff  is  removed, 
wasting  approximately  one-half  of  the  available  standing  timber, 
[ider  the  conditions  from  which  our  forests  have  so  rapidly  dis- 
jpeared  during  many  years  previous  to  1897,  the  lumber  mills 
ere  able  to  cut  only  the  amount  of  lumber  shown  by  the  Scribner^s 
;ale  of  logs,  from  which  there  was  obtained  no  overrun  or  excess 
f  lumber  above  the  scale  of  logs.  There  might  have  been,  under 
Tobable  conditions,  not  less  than  60  per  coit  more  if  it  had  been 
tut  into  lumber  in  the  most  economical  manner,  the  amount  of  60 
>er  cent  overrun  might  have  been  obtained. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  logging  and  manufacturing  only  the 
oelter  grades  of  logs  were  cut  and  hauled,  the  better  grades  of 
lumber  sawed  and  saved,  as  only  smaller  rates  of  wages  could  be  paid. 

If  we  can  arrange  to  so  handle  the  remaining  half  of  our  forests 
in  the  most  economical  and  conservative  manner  they  can  be  made 
to  produce  three  times  (300  per  cent)  of  the  amount  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  previous  years,  taken  from  a  given  amount  of  timber  and 
logs. 

If,  through  new  methods  of  manufacture,  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  can  oe  made  to  furnish  for  future  years  three  times  as  much 
lumber  as  that  which  has  been  produced  m  the  past  from  a  given 
tract  of  timber,  and  made  by  very  ditferent  methods  from  those  which 
have  heretofore  prevailed,  and  which  lumber  will  be  in  several  re- 
spects different  from  that  which  has  been  heretofore  produced,  but 
so  manufactured  as  to  meet  the  necessary  uses  and  requirements  of 
the  consumers,  it  will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  Uie  solution  of  tlie 
problem  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests  and  in  securing  a  future 
supply. 

To  accomplish  this  change  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  it  will 
be  necessary  that  lumber  by  the  old  methods  bring  a  sufficient  price 
to  make  the  change  practicable  and  to  induce  the  consumer  to  use  the 
new  product  as  far  as  they  can  fill  the  reauirements.  Through  this 
means  a  much  cheaper  future  supply  will  oe  provided. 

JAi.  Hill.  Do  vou  advocate  an  increased  duty  or  an  unchanged 
duty,  or  free  traoe  in  lumber! 

Mr.  Walkeb.  If  I  was  disconnected  with  the  lumber  business  as 
an  owner  of  timber,  from  my  knowledge  of  lumber  business,  and 
if  I  was  a  purchaser  of  lumber  to  an  extent  comparable  with  that 
to  which  I  have  been  and  am  a  manufacturer,  I  would  say  to  you  not 
only  to  continue  the  present  tariff,  but  to  give  an  increased  tariff 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  lumber? 
Mr.  Walkkb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Glabk.  And  have  been  at  it  about  forty  years,  I  understand! 
Mr.  Walkxs.  Yes,  sir.  ^  , 
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Mr.  Clark.  In  addition  to  that  you  own  660,000  acres  of  sugar- 
pine  land  in  California,  do  you  noti 
Mr.  Walker.  No,  air. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  own  a  good-sized  tract. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  650,000  acres? 

Mr.  Walker.  No ;  not  that  nuich. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  cost  you  about  ^,000,000,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  glad  to  find  out  what  it  cost  me.  I  did  not 
know  just  what  it  cost  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Estimated  to  have  18,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  heard  some  young  man  give  some  such  estimate, 
but  do  not  know  where  he  gathered  the  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  estimate  your  present  holdings  of  sugar  pine 
in  California  at  $100,000,000,  do  you  not? 

Mr,  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  amount  of  land  do  you  estimate  your  hold- 
ings! 

Mr.  Walker.  Oh,  I  own  sevra^  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  whether  you  ought  to 
have  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Balzell.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  man's  private  business. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  was  an  additional  statement  made  by  the 
same  young  man  that  one-third  of  all  the  remaining  timber  land  was 
owned  by  three  person.s — ^Mr.  Weyerhauser,  Mr.  Smith,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you  know  about  how  mudi 
timber  land  you  have  in  California. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  know  what  particular  difference  that  makes 
to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  It  goes  to  the 
credibility  of  your  evidence,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  plain  truth 
about  it 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  never  figured  up  the  amount  of  timber  lan^ 

that  I  own.    It  probably  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  million  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed  $2  per  thou- 
sand to  be  presented  to  you,  who  have  over  500,000  aa:es  of  timber 
land  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  think  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  awhile  ago  you  thought  it  ought  to  be  raised 
to  protect  the  lumberman.  Is  not  that  simply  protecting  the  stump- 
age?  According  to  all  the  testimony  here,  the  only  people  who  get 
anything  out  of  this  $2  tariff  tax  on  lumber  are  the  men  who  own  Oie 
stum  page. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  rise  in  lumber  has  given  more  to  labor — has 
given  a  greater  increase  in  the  wages  of  labor — than  has  gone  to  the 
stumpage  man.  This  has  been  the  case  during  all  the  years  tiiat  I 
have  been  in  the  business.  Whenever  lumber  rises,  if  it  goes  up  50 
per  cent;  wa^s  go  up  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  take  out  a  propor- 
tion greater  m  proportion  than  the  money  that  goes  to  the  stumpage 
man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  laborers  in  the  lumber  business  get  any  more 
than  the  laborers  in  the  steel  business!  ^  > 
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V£r.  WAX.KER.  They  do  not  set  finite  as  much,  because  there  is  not 
much  protection  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  paid  to  them. 
Mr.  C£<ARK.  Do  they  get  any  more  wages  than  any  occupation  of 
is  hard  labor? 

!\f  r.  Walkeb.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lumber  they  get  a 
•eater  proportion  of  rise  as  the  lumber  gets  higher  than  the  manu- 
icturer  gets.  They  get  a  greater  percentage  of  it;  and  it  is  the  law 
t  trade  and  manufacture  that  labor  increases  its  proportional  part 
iore  tha.n  capital,  and,  in  fact,  capital  on  the  competition  begins  to 
an  lower  in  percentage,  and  from  a  7  or  8  per  cent  it  will  gradually 
iin  down  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  labor  will  gradually  run  along  up. 
."he  competition  does  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  you  still  manufacturing  lumber  I 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Cecairman.  And  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years? 
Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  objection  to  sending  the  committee, 
for  their  inspection,  the  pay  roll  of  your  establishment,  say,  for  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  from  XS97  down  to  the  present  time? 
Mr.  Walker.  Ko,  sir;  I  have  no  objection. 
The  Chairhan.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  send  us  that. 
Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  You  can  look  it 
over  and  -see  that  the  wages  that  were  paid  a  few  years  ago,  $1.25, 

are  now  $2.25  

The  Chaikmak.  You  send  us  that  information  and  we  will  have 
that  before  us,  and  we  can  find  out  ail  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  manufac- 
turer with  a  small  plant  should  have  any  more  protection  than  a 
large  manufacturer? 
Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  They  are  all  American  citizens,  and  if  they  are  hon- 
est they  ought  to  be  put  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  protection  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  Perhaps  you  mi^ht  say  in  regard  to  a  small 
man — a  man  engaged  in  a  small  way  in  the  Iinnl)er  business — that 
he  can  not  compete  with  a  man  who  works  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
improved  machinery  and  methods;  and  you  might  say,  in  order  to 
make  him  able  to  compete,  that  we  would  have  to  in  mine  way  give 
him  something  extra,  S'>me  extra  help;  but  there  would  be  no  way 

of  doing  it;  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  doinjof  it  

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Knappen  this  morning  said  that  ^f^.  Weyer- 
haeuser, yourself,  and  Mr.  Smith  owned  one-third  of  all  the  timber  in 

the  United  States.   How  near  was  he  to  the  truth  when  he  made 

that  Btatement? 

Mr.  Wai-ker.  Well, the  Government  owns  108,000,000  acres  of  land— 
of  forest  land.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  owns  a  million 
and  a  half  acres.  I  am  not  stating  what  the  actual  figures  are,  but 
Eamply  what  it  is  said  he  owns.  Put  it  altogether,  there  would  be 
perhaps  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  gentlemen 
you  have  named.  That  statement  is  in  line  with  the  misrepresenta- 
tion with  reference  to  lumber  and  the  large  operators  in  this  country 
that  have  been  made  generally.  The  Government  has  168,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  forest  reserves;  and  individual  ovraers,  a  large 
imoont  of  it  held  in  a  multitude  of  bonds— from  ijn^  bT@C5^T# 
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section  or  half-section  or  quarter-section  up  to  large  holdings  that 
will  aggregate  250,000,000  acres — more  of  timber  in  their  hands. 
Putting  that  with  the  timber  land  owned  by  the  Goremment,  tiiat 
would  make  more  than  400,000,000  acres.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
included  the  South  in  that.  But  say  that  those  figiu«s  are  some- 
where near  nght  for  the  western  timber.  If  it  is  two  and  a  half 
milli<»i  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  three  men  named,  that  would  be 
less  than  one-half  per  cent  in  place  of  one-third  of  all  the  timber 
land.  Now,  is  not  that  a  very  reliable  witness  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  All  there  is  in  such  a  statement  as  that  is  to  prejudice 
the  masses  of  people  a^inst  the  man  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Mr.  FoKONET.  That  is  all  it  is  made  for,  and  that  is  all  iJiere  is 
to  it? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  -FoRDNET.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  average  lumberman  a  more 
dishonest  person  than  the  average  citizen ! 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  say  that  on  account  of  various  land  frauds 
that  have  been  investigated  by  the  Government  the  impression  has 
gone  out  that  the  average  lumberman  is  a  thief. 

Mr.  Walker.  Please  let  him  go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  men.  I  know  of  no  one  class  of 
men  that  are  more  honorable,  straightforward,  and  more  to  be  trusted, 
or  more  reliable,  than  the  lumbermen. 

,  The  Chairman.  Excuse  us,  but  we  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  tried  him  and  acquitted  him.  Don't  say 
anything  else  about  him.  The  committee  can  protect  itself. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  be^  your  [>ardon  if  I  have  transgressed  your  rules. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  I  stirred  up  the  hornet's  nest. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  try  an  indictment 
against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  has  no  msiing  upon  the 
questions  that  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  are  talking  about  lumber  and  the  character  of 
of  the  men  engaged  in  that  business,  and  so  perhaps  it  is  proper  to 
refer  to  what  we  have  referred  to  

The  Chairman.  Whether  a  man  is  honest  or  dishonest  a  man  m 
entitled  to  his  property,  so  far  as  we  have  any  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Walker.  A  statement  was  made  here  to-day  _of  the  most 
extravagant  kind  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  refer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  asked  you  to  produce  your  pay  roll 
for  the  month  of  May  for  a  number  of  years.  Would  th&t  be  a  fair 
sample  month  in  regard  to  what  you  paid  your  labor? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Then  please  give  us  those. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  run  our  mills  all  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  those  for  the  month  of  May.  That 
IS  all. 

(Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  following  brief:) 
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THE  TASXrr  AS  RELATED  TO  THZ  GONSEKVATION  Or  OUR  FORESTS. 

By  tracing  the  history  and  the  methods  pursued  by  our  Government 
in  handling  and  disposing  of  our  forests,  and  particularly  as  it  is 
related  to  or  is  responsible  for  the  wasting  and  denuding  our  timber 
supplies,  may  be  made  most  useful  in  determining  the  future  policy 
for  the  conservation  of  the  remainder  of  the  forests. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  cut  and  utilized  in  a  very 
wasteful  manner  perhaps  35  per  cent  of  our  pine  forests,  15  per  cent, 
more  or  1^,  wasted  without  being  utilized,  leaving,  in  round  num- 
bers, a  possible  50  per  cent  for  future  use  and  waste. 

There  has  been  something  like  35  per  cent  of  our  hard- wood  forests 
utilized  in  a  very  rough,  wasteful  manner,  55  per  cent  entirely  wasted, 
and,  in  round  numbers,  20  per  cent  remaining. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  in  handling  and  disposing  of  our 
pine  forests  constituted  the  most  important  factor  in  the  rapid  de- 
nuding of  so  much  of  the  forest  lands;  in  fact,  has  been  the  principal 
cause  responsible  for  it. 

This  land  policy  of  the  Government  had  for  its  principal  object  to 
distribute-  among  the  people  the  difference  between  the  government 
price  and  the  competitive  value  as  the  fundamental  idea,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  beep  the  timber  from  being  consolidated  and  held  in  large 
bodies — from  an  apprehended  monopoly  of  the  production  of  lumlwr 
by  the  men  who  were  the  appropriate  agents  to  produce  it,  as  the 
farmers  were  to  raise  the  crops.  This  necessarily  made  logging  more 
expensive  and  made  the  cost  of  stumpage  or  the  raw  material  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent  higher  than  if  purchased  from  the  United 
States  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  was  originally  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  given  away  under  the  homestead  law. 

The  custom  prevailing  from  the  early  times  until  recent  years  to 
oUow  the  frontier  timbermen  and  settlers  to  enter  upon  and  cut  and 
remove  all  the  pine  timber  they  chose  to  take — under  which  they  cut 
only  a  portion  of  the  best  trees,  took  out  a  few  of  the  best  logs,  and 
left  the  balance  to  bum,  blow  down,  and  decay — was  also  a  wasteful 
policy. 

The  extension  of  the  public  surveys  more  rapidly  than  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  timber  for  logs  demanded  was  seemingly  done  for  the 
purpose  of  overstocking  the  timlwr  market  to  keep  down  prices.  The 
lumDermen  could  not  secure  timber  to  stock  their  mills  without  pur- 
chasing from  many  entrymen.  As  there  were  many  purchasers,  it 
became  practically  impossible  to  get  together  larger  consolidated 
tracts. 

There  were  stringent  provisions  in  all  the  laws  relating  or  applying 
to  timber  lands  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  the  entryman  to  agree 
to  sell  his  land  after  the  title  was  completed. 

The  timber-land  sales  of  the  remnants  of  the  poorer  spattered  pine 
were  made  in  40-acre  tracts  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  provisions 
of  law  that  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  two  or  more  to  agree 
to  avoid  bidding  against  one  anotlier  with  tlie  purpose  of  trying  to 
consolidate  and  nia^e  logging  an<l  driving  cheai>or. 

These  l^al  restrictions  and  selling  it  in  small  subdivisions  were 
but  a  continuance  of  the  narrow  policy  for  prohibiting  largo  consoli- 
dated holdings,  so  that  monopoly  or  large  controlling  interests  could 
not  be  perfonned  by  which  higher  prices  could  be  maii^ued^i  This 
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conclusion,  which  has  prevailed  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
actual  facts  and  conditions,  was  the  same  as  for  the  misapprehension 
that  free  trade  will  conserve  and  extend  the  life  of  our  remaining 
forests.  The  persistent  policy  that  compelled  the  manufacturer  to 
secure  his  stock  of  timber  through  the  hands  of  entrymen  who  made 
them  pay  three,  four,  five  times  or  more  per  acre  than  the  price  re- 
ceivea  by  the  (Jovemment  necessarily  compelled  the  manufacturer  to 
make  every  effort  to  get  a  sufficiently  higher  price  to  cover  the  extra 
cost  of  the  timber.  Also,  the  policy  of  scattering  the  holdings  by 
selling  them  in  small  pieces,  to  prevent  consolidation  and  large  XLold- 
ings,  made  logging  more  expensive  and  resulted  in  loss  to  lumber  men 
or  the  consumer,  but  in  no  possible  profit  or  advantage  to  the  public 

These  laws  and  the  ideas  on  whicn  they  were  based  were  upon  the 
presumption  that  those  who  were  employed  in  furnishing  the  next 
most  essential  to  the  food  supply  were  for  some  unknowable  reas<Hi 
to  be  looked  upon  with  prejudice  and  discrimination.  The  miner  or 
prospector  or  speculator  could  take  up  as  many  claims  as  he  chose 
under  the  mining  laws,  hire  outright  any  one  or  many  persons  to 
take  up  lands  for  their  benefit,  to  advance  money  and  obligate  to  pur- 
chase upon  entry  or  completion  of  title.  These  provisions  of  the 
mining  laws  granted  and  approved  were  made  criminal  offenses  when 
used  in  securing  timber  for  a  more  legitimate  purpose  and  a  more 
necessarv  c<Mnmodity  for  supplying  the  public  needs. 

The  Canadian  government  gave  their  lumbermen  large  consoli- 
dated timber  limits  which,  with  lower  wages,  made  less  stumpage 
rates,  no  carrying  charges  of  either  taxes  or  interest,  gave  them  an 
advantage  of  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  present  tariff  until 
recent  years,  and  which  still  does  and  will  continue  as  to  the  western 
forests  to  nearly  the  same  extent  for  lumber  delivered  in  our  markete 
along  the  coast. 

Ii  i  $4  per  thousand  tariff  had  existed  all  the  past  years  in  place 
of  the  no  tariff  most  of  the  time,  and  the  $1  and  the  $2  tariff  of  more 
recent  time,  the  Canadian  could  have  paid  it  with  a  nuirgin  in  his 
favor. 

These  facts  and  conditions  taken  together  have  depressed  and  de- 
moralized the  lumber  trade  in  the  United  States  to  that  extent  that 
it  has  lead  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  pine  forests  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  would  have  come  from  a  more  conservative  f>ol- 
icy.  The  timber  has  been  cut  and  manufactured  in  a  most  wasteful 
manner.  The  lumberman  saw  no  way  to  avoid  it  and  sustain  his 
business  with  any  profit.  Timber  was  wasted  in  the  woods  and  left 
to  bum,  blow  down,  and  decay.  Thick  saws  and  heavy  slate,  low- 
grade  and  short  lumber  consigned  to  the  wood  piles  and  burners  for 
more  or  less  of  the  better  grade,  and  larger  amounts  of  poorer  grades 
and  short  len^hs. 

To  economize  and  enlarge  the  quantity  produced  was  to  add  so 
much  to  the  already  overstocked  market  with  result  in  lower  prices 
sufficient  to  cover  on  the  whole  stock  more  than  the  profits  on  the 
extra  amount  saved. 

The  heavy  local  taxations  on  timber  lands  and  the  added  tax  on 
logs  cut  from  the  same  land  and  which  constituted  at  least  a  partial 
double  taxation,  together  with  the  tax  on  the  mills,  yards,  lumber, 
and  all  personal  property  and  realty^  used  in  the  lodging,  milling, 
and  marketing,  when  added  to  the  interest  on  iht  u^^^^^^  in 
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timber  and  mill  plants,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  cut, 
remove,  and  denude  the  land  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done  without 
so  overstocking  the  already  overstotkod  market  that  it  would  bring 
prices  nearer  to  or  below  tJie  cost  of  production. 

If  the  Government  had  retained  the  title  to  the  land  and  sold  the 
timber  or  logs  only,  sold  in  tracts  lar^  enough  to  have  made  econom- 
ical logging  and  driving,  required  close  cutting  and  no  wasting  in  the 
woods,  and  charged  a  high  stumpage  price,  and  provided  for  re- 
foresting with  the  smaller  growth  of  tinilwr  and  for  new  planting, 
and  made  this  practical  by  a  tariff  such  as  other  industries  receive, 
our  forests  would  have  become  a  source  of  wealth  measured  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  millions  for  an  inheritance  of  future  generations. 
It  would  also  eliminate  the  question  of  taxation  and  interest  charges. 

The  overstocked  market  led  to  low  price;^  which  led  to  overcon- 
sumpti(m  by  all  c(msumers  and  users.  Upper  grades  were  use<1  for 
lower-grade  purposes.  Thick  lumber  was  demanded  and  used  when 
thinner  lumber  would  have  served  as  good  or  better  purpose.  In  tak- 
ing down  structures  or  boxes  the  lumber  was  d*'stroyed.  Cross-ties 
and  other  timber  oa  the  ground  were  not  preserved  by  treatment  and 
left  to  rapidly  decav.  The  consumption  ran  up  to  over  500  feet  per 
capita  in  the  annually  reporte<l  cut  and  to  more  than  COO  of  the  actual 
cut  as  Sj^inst  not  more  Uian  30  feet  or  5  per  cent  of  the  consumption 
per  capita  used  in  Europe. 

While  this  extraordinary  consumption  or  waste  furnished  a  market 
for  the  more  than  equally  wasteful  supply  and  overpi-oduction,  it  was 
wie  of  the  two  methods  of  rapid  forest  dcstrurtion. 

A  strong  public  sentiment  against  the  lumber  manufacturers  has 
extended  for  many  years,  whirli  was  in  larfje  part  without  material, 
a  suffici^t  or  actual  foundation:  but  witich,  when  added  to  the 
charges  of  vandalism  for  wasting  the  forests,  for  which  thev  were 
not  primarily  responsible,  has  niore  than  from  any  other  caiiso  iiecome 
the  sentiment  against  tariff  on  luniln'r  conipamble  to  those  given  in 
other  industries,  or  as  also  for  the  demanded  repeal  of  the  compara- 
tively small  duty  that  now  exists. 

That  the  removal  of  our  duty  will  to  a  >^lill  yrreater  extont  make  a 
dumping  ground  of  our  market  there  is  no  (loul)t.  For  every  million 
dollars'  worth  of  luml)er  sliippe<l  in  we  will  have  to  pay  a  million  in 
gold  without  any  revenue  in  return,  as  we  get  now. 

That  there  will  be  a  much  greater  amount  inqiorted  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  will  reduce  the  price  of  lumber  a  fraction  and 
call  for  an  equally  large  pnynient  in  }xu\d  to  i)iiy  for  the  lumber 
imported,  and  also  reduce  tlie  payment  of  duty  on  wlmt  they  would 
ship  in  under  a  retained  or  eniar^rcd  duty. 

That  a  repeal  of  duty  will  not  couM-i  ve  our  foivsts  or  tend  toward 
reforesting  it  is  as  certain  as  dciilh  or  t«xes.  A  a>ntiiuicd  overst<tck- 
ing  will  not  tend  to  preserve  lioldings  any  nu>re  in  the  future  than 
it  nas  in  the  past,  and  as  to  the  J)a^t  there  is  no  doubt.  There  will 
be  as  much  lumber  produntMl  and  a  gn>ater  overstocking  fnnn  the 
pressure  to  sell,  and  this  will  continue  to  waste  the  supply  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Any  saving  in  price  to  the  public  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  other  connnoilities  as  well  as  salnries  and 
profits.  If  this  comparatively  sniiill  tarill'  is  repealed  it  will  be  the 
<Mily  unprotected  industrj'  excepting  raw  cotton,  which  needs  it  the 
least  and  vhich  cares  the  least  for  it.   If  ll>(2o]^>^|pe^"0^f^f& 
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standing  it  will  be  the  smallest  rate.of  any  and  all  others,  and  is,  from 
the  competition  which  it  has,  the  most  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
given  to  other  industries. 

The  lumber  industry  represents  the  largest  primary  manufactur- 
ing interest;  it  employs  more  men;  it  involves  great  amounts  of 
capital;  it  comes  next  to  the  food  supply  as  a  necessary  essential  for 
human  life  and  comfort.  Those  en^i^jed  in  it  represent  a  most  in- 
dustrious and  reputable  class  of  citizims.  They  ask  no  special  favors 
or  advantages.  They  only  claim  the  same  rights  for  fair  treatment 
accorded  to  those  engaged  in  other  occupations.  This  has  not  been 
accorded  them.  The  present  small  tariff  of  12  per  cent,  or  $2  per 
thousand,  is  less  than  half  of  that  on  any  other  manufactured  or 
agricultural  product,  and  onlv  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  that  on 
most  other  products,  and  a  still  less  on  many  others. 

The  competitions  which  it  has  to  meet  are  the  most  immediate  and 
direct  and  with  more  advantages  over  lumber  than  any  other  industry 
has  to  contend  with. 

There  has  been  more  practical  and  direct  failures  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  milling  plants  in  the  past  than  have  come  to  any  other 
industry.  The  advantages  to  the  public  of  lower  prices,  oversupply. 
and  overconsumption  of  lumber  has  been  at  a  too  heavy  discount  of 
the  future  than  to  offset  the  advantages  gained.  It  has  been  more 
against  the  producer  than  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  Although  prices 
have  advanced  imder  or  since  the  Dingley  tariff  with  the  general  ad- 
vances in  other  commodities,  yet  not  as  much  nor  to  that  extent  that 
it  has  to  any  extent  paralyzed  building  oporations. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  the  small  tariff  given  to  lumber  and  the 
general  pros])erity  that  came  from  the  protection  schedules  on  all 
other  manufactures  and  productions  raised  the  price  of  lumber,  but 
not  as  high  in  propwtion  as  other  commodities.  It  led  to  more 
economical  logging  and  manufacturing  larger  overrun  of  lumber  and 
less  wasting  of  lower  grades  and  short  lumber. 

This  use,  however,  did  not.  as  claimed,  paralyze  or  limit  building 
operations.  The  greater  profits  and  net  incomes  from  other  occupa- 
tions more  than  balanced  the  rise  in  lumber,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing facta :  The  building  statistics  for  the  21  largest  cities  show  that 
241  millions  of  permits  for  IflOl,  when  mill-run  lumber  was  $14.30 
per  thousand.  In  1906  the  building  permits  increased  to  556  millions, 
or  130  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  lumber  incivased  to  $20.43,  or  43 
per  cent.  The  per  capita  of  lumber  consumed  continued  the  r*ime, 
but  used  more  of  the  lower  grades.  Those  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions in  general  could  purchase  more  lumber  with  the  advance  in 
their  profits  and  earnings  than  they  could  before  the  rise  in  prices. 
A  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn,  a  ton  of  steel,  or  any  given  amount  of 
manufactured  articles  woiild  purchnse  more  lumber,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  rise  in  prices,  which  was  more  than  equaled  by  the 
rise  in  other  commodities. 

The  repeal  of  the  tariff  will  not  lessen,  but  increase,  the  timber 
waste.  It  will  accelerate  the  denuding  of  the  Canadian  forests  as 
well  as  our  own.  It  will  continue  the  overstocking  of  the  timber 
market  and  the  overconsumption  to  an  extent  in  the  aggregate  of 
as  much  as  the  increased  amount  from  Canada.  It  will  increase  the 
imports,  so  as  to  take  out  of  t^  country  many  more  millions  than 
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the  present  heavy  sum  of  over  forty  millions,  and  will  cut  off  a  reve- 
nue of  nearlv  two  millions  more  paid  as  taria  charges. 
Raapectfully  submitted. 

T.  B.  Walkjol 


T.  B.  WALKER  SUBMITS  A  FAY  BOLL  OF  THE  BED  BITER  LTTK- 
BEB  GOKFAKY,  KINNEAFOLIS,  HIHH. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  16, 1908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washington^  D.  Q, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  The  inclosed  pay-roll  list  of  wage  rates  I  trust  will 
cover  the  point  you  had  in  mind  when  you  asked  me  to  furnish  it  It 
gives  the  rates  for  the  year  1895 — before  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted — and  the  rates  from  1899  to  1008,  inclusive. 

You  will  see  that  between  1895  and  1907  common-labor  wages  rose 
from  $1.30  to  $2  per  day,  or  over  53  per  cent  All  labor  advanced 
over  42  per  cent.  But  the  day  labor  is  much  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  wage  bill.  This  pay-roll  list  covers  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  I  think  you  have  had  in  mind.  Of  course  the  whole  pay  roll  of 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  could  not  be  sent 

This  list,  showing  the  large  rise  in  wages,  answers  the  question  of 
Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  lumbermen  receiving  as  a  present  the  entire  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  lumber  under  the  tariff. 

It  can  be  snown  that  the  profit  or  net  gain  in  holding  timber  as 
a  mill  supply  is  not  as  great  as  would  result  from  investments  in  city 
property  or  good  farmlands.  The  timber  brin^  in  no  income  until 
cut  and  is  heavily  taxed,  and  this,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, makes  the  net  profit  in  the  long  run  in  favor  of  city  or  farm 
property. 

Very  truly,  yours,  T.  B.  Walker. 


KxiiiBrr  A. 


iMltar  paiMvlJ  ratet,  1895  to  t!)OS.  inclunirr.  Red  Rivrr  LumTicr  Crmtpaity, 

Mtnnrapolis,  Minn. 
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w.  B.  KEBSEon,  a&onrAw,  xich.,  tedtks  that  tee  mnr 

SHOTTLB  BE  BEHOVED  FBOK  WHITE  FIBE. 

Sagikaw,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C* 

Dear  Sib:  This  week  I  believe  you  are  to  consider  the  lumber 
schedule,  and  so  as  briefly  as  possible  I  wish  to  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility of  removing  the  duty  from  white-pine  lumber  imported  in  the 
rough.  It  is  now  $2  per  thousand.  My  reason  for  this  is  this: 

many  years  I  was  at  the  head  of  W,  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  of 
Saginaw,  later  changed  to  Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.,  the 
larg^t  manij)ulators  and  handlers  of  white-pine  lumber  in  Michigan, 
and  producing  more  manufactured  products  of  white-pine  lumber 
than  probably  any  other  firm  in  the  country.  This  concern  has  em- 
ployed as  high  as  1,200  men,  but  the  business  is  lessened  now,  and 
greatly  lessened,  so  probably  not  over  one-third  that  number  is  at 
present  employed. 

I  am  also  vice-president  and  one-quarter  owner  of  Mershon-Baccm 
Company,  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  owning  a  planing  mill  and  box 
factory. 

In  tne  early  days  the  Saginaw  River  produced  all  of  the  lumber 
required,  but  with  the  cutting  of  our  Michigan  timber  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  farther  for  raw  material,  and  did  obtain  it  for  a  few 
years  from  ports  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  going  as 
far  as  Duluth,  but  many  of  these  mills  have  become  d^mantled,  for 
the  pine  has  been  cut  and  the  supply  found  at  Duluth  is  very  meager. 
We  then  looked  to  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of  Canada  for  our  raw 
material  and  obtained  it  in  satisfactory  quantity,  but  not  of  the  best 
quality,  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  get  a  supply,  because  Canada  has  been  prospering,  using 
a  pile  of  hmiber  itself,  and  Canadian  buyers  are  sharp  competitors 
of^ »urs  when  we  are  trying  to  obtain  a  supply  of  lumber  from  one  of 
the  sawmills  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district.  Again^  the  Canadians 
have  built  up  a  big  expoi*t  trade  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  use 
unsuitable  parts  of  this  log-run  white  pine  (and  in  speaking  of  lum- 
ber I  always  mean  white  pine)  in  their  local  trade.  When  we  enter 
into  competition  with  these  Canadian  buyei'S  we  are  handicapped  by 
having  to  pay  our  own  Government  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege 
of  bringing  raw  material  to  the  Saginaw  Valley  to  manufacture,  to 
keep  our  plant  and  capital  employed  and  to  give  employment  to 
American  labor.  The  result  is  that  many  lots  of  lumber,  ii  we  were 
not  thus  handicapped,  would  be  obtained  by  us,  and  not  only  our 
factories  kept  busy,  but  our  busines  increased  the  same  way  theirs 
has.  If  the  rate  of  growth  and  prosperity  keeps  on  in  Canada,  in  a 
few  years  all  of  that  Canadian  lumber  will  be  demanded  at  home, 
and  kept  there  unless  we  can  get  it  without  paying  a  tax  to  our 
own  Government. 

A  large  number  of  the  mills,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  them  that  are  doing 
business  and  owning  timber  limits  in  Canada  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
district,  are  owned  or  controlled  by  Americans,  so  that  on  an  even 
basis  of  price  we  might  have  the  preference  in  buying  over  the 
'Canadian  competitor. 
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Onr  freight  rnte  from  Georgian  Bay  mills  to  the  Saginaw  Valley 
nins  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  thousand  on  rough  lumber  and  our 
freight  rate  to  New  York  seaboard  in  the  shipment  of  the  manufac- 
tured product  by  rail  is  just  about  the  same  per  thousand  feet  as 
that  of  the  western  Ontario  district.  In  fact,  Toronto  manufac- 
turers can  ship  via  Montreal  or  via  St  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  at  a 
lower  freight  rate  for  export  than  we  can  from  here.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  bonded  lumber  yard  is  not  practicable  for  us.  We 
have  tried  it,  and  it  is  a  failure,  for  the  percentage  of  l(^-run  lumber 
that  is  suitable  for  export  is  so  small. 

The  rebate  or  drawback  on  the  manufactured  article  worked 
fairly  well,  but  we  never  got  iis  much  back  as  we  paid  out  for  duty 
on  the  exported  manufactured  article,  owing  to  the  red  tape  em- 
ployed by  the  department  and  the  method  of  figuring  waste,  etc., 
which  is  always  against  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  collect  the  drawback,  the  expense  of  hiring  law- 
yers or  agents  to  get  it  for  us  and  all  that  makes  it  not  worth  the 
powder. 

Merlon,  Schuefte,  Parker  &  Co.  are  large  manufacturers  of 
packing  boxes,  and  these  necessarily  must  be  cheap  and  low  priced, 
for  they  are  used  but  once  and  destroyed.  The  increased  cost  of 
white  pine,  when  you  figure  it  must  be  obtained  in  Canada,  and  then 
our  Government  must  be  paid  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  it  here  and  making  it  into  boxes  to  be  consumed  bv  manu- 
facturers in  our  own  country,  is  rapidly  destroying  that  industry. 

So  here  is  a  case  where  the  duty  can  be  removed  from  raw  mate- 
rial without  affecting  in  any  way  the  prif%  of  white-pine  lumber  at 
home,  but  it  would  he  the  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial that  is  available  for  the  employment  of  American  capital  and 
American  labor.  We  ought  to  be  m  a  position  where  we  can  get  this 
lumber  to  use  here  in  the  United  States  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
Canadian  manufacturer.  Put  us  on  an  even  basis  in  our  competi- 
tion in  buying,  and  for  many  years  yet  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  from  expanding  and  increasing  his  business 
at  our  expense. 

Speaking  of  "manufacturing  lumber,"  please  understand  it  re- 
lates to  taking  the  rough-sawn  boards  and  manufacturing  into  floor- 
ing, siding,  molding,  window  frames,  doors,  mantels,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  articles  of  manufacture,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  manufacture  of  logs  into  lumber.  That  is  the  work 
of  the  sawmill  in  Canada  and  ours  is  the  work  of  the  planing  mill, 
box  factory,  etc.,  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  B.  Mbrbhok. 


BBIEF  m  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOtTTHEBN  TEIXOW-PUTE  AHB 


CYVBESS  ICAinrFACTUBEBS,  SUBMITTED  BT  aEOBOE  X.  SMITH, 
07  ST  XOUIS,  MO. 


The  statements  made  by  J.  B.  White,  of  Kansas  City,  J.  A.  Free- 
man, of  St.  I»uis,  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Chadbum,  N.  G,  H.  H.  Tift,  of 
Tifton,  Ga.,  Edward  Hines,  of  Chicago  (in  part),  and  C.  W.  Good- 
year, of  Buffalo  (in  part),  in  the  hearing  of  November  20,  1908, 
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bear  directly  upon  the  effect  on  the  southern  yellow-pine  lumber  in- 
dnstiy  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  reduced  or  removed.  It  is  the  pur^ 
poee  of  this  brief  to  submit  facts  and  figures  relative  to  southern 
yellow  pine  and  cypress  lumber  which  were  not  cited  by  them,  in  a 
manner  which,  it  is  hoped,  added  to  their  statements  and  those  of 
others  heard,  will  aid  the  committee  in  reaching  a  conclusion  favor- 
able to  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

The  points  covered  will  be  as  follows:  Total  production  of  yellow- 
pine  lumber;  small  per  cent  of  output  represented  in  manufacturers' 
associations;  number  of  employees;  scale  of  wages;  grades  of  lumbw 
produced;  problem  of  marketing  the  low  grades;  reasons  why  manu- 
facturing is  continued  under  unfavorable  conditions;  loss  of  tonnage 
to  railroads  and  American  ships  if  low  grades  are  not  marketed: 
problems  confronting  cypress  manufacturers  similar  to  those  of 
jrellow  pine. 

Yellow-pine  lumber  during  1907,  according  to  figures  issued  by 
Oie  Government  November  18,  1908,  comprised  one-third  of  the  com- 
mercial lumber  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  amount  being 
13.215,185  feot  b.  m.,  but  by  8.384  mills  located  in  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  including  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  There  are  thi^  associations  of  manufacturers  of  yel- 
low-pine lumlwr  in  this  territory:  The  North  Carolina  Pine  Associa- 
tion, with  107  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  752,000,000;  the 
Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  with  87  mills  with  an  annual 
production  of  800.000.000;  and  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, with  306  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  3,840,000,000, 
making  601  mills  out  of  8,384,  and  5,390,000,000  annual  output  out 
of  13,215,000.000,  thus  proving  the  impossibility  of  a  trust  or  combina- 
tion to  contn>l  the  price  or  tlie  output  of  yellow  pine.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  detailed  as  follows: 
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The  number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
yellow  pine  is  estimated  at  300,000  men,  who  with  their  families 
make  up  approximately  1,500,000  persons  whose  purchasing  and 
consuming  power  depend  upon  the  activity  and  profitable  continu- 
ance of  manufacturing  operations.  As  about  70  i^r  cent  of  the  cost 
of  producing  lumber  is  made  up  of  the  wages  paid  employee  and 
the  supplies  purchast^d  from  farmers  for  feeding  teams  in  logging 
camps,  anytlnng  which  affects  the  selling  price  of  lumber  unfavorably 
must  necessarily  react  upon  the  employees  and  the  farmers  who 
supply  the  commissaries  of  the  firms  producing  lumber. 
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The  product  of  the  yellow-pine  mills  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts:  Twenty-two  per  cent  uppers,  33  per  cent  No.  1  com- 
mon, ana  45  per  cent  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4  common,  when  the  top 
logs  are  brought  in  from  the  woods.  It  costs  on  an  average  to  pro- 
duce this  $12  to  $13  per  thousand  feet,  which  includes  an  allowance  of 
$3  per  thousand  for  stumpage.  Where  siumpage  valued  at  $4  per 
thousand  is  sawed  the  cost  is  $1  higher. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES. 

The  scale  of  wa^s  paid  at  the  present  time  in  southern  sawmills, 

including  both  white  and  a>lored  labor,  is  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Foremen   |5. 00-$7, 00 

MlilwrightB   3.  00-  3.  7B 

Engineers   2. 25-  8. 00 

Sawyers   6.00-  7.00 

Filers   5. 00-  7. 00 

Block  setters   2.7B 

Doggers   1. 76 

Offbearers  .  _  .  1. 76 

Cant  liners   1. 76 

Edger  men   2.50-  8.00 

Tailing  edfcer   1. 76 

Trimmer  men   1.75-  2.60 

Scalers  -  -  >     1. 76-  2. 60 

Graders    1, 75--  2. 60 

Extra  moo      1.50-2.00 

Lumber  stackers   1.35-  1. 75 

Lumber  truckers   1.36-  1.60 

Mule  drivers    —  1.85-1.76 

This  scale  of  wages  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  during 
1907,  when  the  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  sent  wages  to  the 
highest  point  ever  reached  in  the  South.  In  1897  common  white 
labor  in  maiw  localities  received  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  day.  Ilie 
same  class  of  labor  to-day  is  receiving  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day. 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  since  1897  caused  an  increase  m 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  lumber  and  is  fully  as  great  as  the  per 
cent  of  increase  in  the  selling  price.  With  the  hign  cost  of  every- 
thing purchased  from  the  farmere  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  how 
common  labor  can  stand  a  reductitm  and  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
if  it  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  meet 
Canadian  and  Mexican  competition  in  low-grade  lumber  admitted 
at  a  reduced  dutv  or  entirely  free,  labor,  which  composes  70  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  will  ne  called  upon  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  reduction. 

Large  tracts  of  timber  in  Mexico,  within  50  miles  of  EI  Paso,  Tex., 
have  been  offered  to  Americans  at  30  cents  per  thoiisand  within  the 
past  thirty  days.  If  manufiicturod  into  lumber,  the  work  will  be 
done  by  peons  at  from  25  to  50  cents  daily  wage. 

The  problem  facing  nil  manufactunTs  of  southern  yellow-pine 
lumber  is  the  selling  of  the  45  per  cent  of  low  ^rade  at  or  ahove  cost 
of  manufacture.  When  the  price  of  lumber  is  low,  as  it  has  been 
during  1008,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  demand  following  the 
panic  of  October,  1007,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  cost  out  of  the  45  per 
cent  of  low  grades,  and  consequently  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  is 
left  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  bum.    The  mills  in  the  entire  yellow- 
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pine  producing  territory  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  policy  if  tiwy 
were  to  ^p  tneir  plan^  in  operation  and  labor  employed. 

A  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  why  the  manu- 
facturers of  yellow  pine,  under  such  conditions,  do  not  close  down 
their  plants  and  await  more  favorable  opportunity  for  marketing 
their  product.  The  reasons  why  they  do  not  take  such  action  are 
threefold :  First,  many  have  bonds  and  other  obligatitms  falling  due 
at  regular  periods,  which  must  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  their  sales 
of  lumber;  second,  those  who  have  no  obligations  to  meet^  but  are 
without  a  surplus  account,  must  meet  their  steadily  increasing  taxes 
on  plant  and  standing  timber  from  a  partial  liquidation  of  araets; 
third,  those  who  are  not  pressed  by  any  financial  necessities,  but  who 
feel  a  moral  obligation  toward  faithful  employees,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  heads  of  fiimilies,  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment at  other  mills,  where  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  employed.  This  condition  prevailed  at  many 
plants  in  the  South  one  year  ago,  and  mills  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion when  the  owners  did  not  know  when  or  where  they  could  secure 
money  for  pay  rolls,  when  it  was  positively  known  that  cost  of  stump- 
a^  and  labor  would  not  be  realized  from  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  carry  the  eninloyees  through  the  winter  and  hold 
the  well -organized  crews  until  a  revival  of  demand  for  lumber. 
Many  mills  were  closed  down  and  the  crews  disbanded  for  ten  months, 
but  conditions  prevailing  during  the  past  three  months  have  been 
such  that  some  of  these  have  started  again,  but  at  present  prices 
are  leaving  low-grade  logs  to  rot  in  the  woods,  and  if  their  present 
percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  should  fail  to  find  a  market,  no 
doubt  these  mills  would  again  adopt  the  policy  of  discharging  their 
men  and  ceasing  operations. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  will,  it  is  believed,  pennit 
large  quantites  of  low-grade  Canadian  lumber  to  enter  the  United 
States  now,  and  from  Mexico  later,  in  competition  with  the  low 
grades  of  American  lumber  and  restrict  the  demand  for  the  low 
grades  of  southern  yellow  pine,  and  unless  sold  at  a  loss  they  will 
either  rot  in  the  piles  after  being  manufactured  or  all  logs  producing 
a  large  per  cent  of  low-grade  lumber  will  be  left  in  the  woods.  The 
manufacturers,  under  these  changed  conditions,  would  cut  as  many 
trees  as  when  prices  were  better,  but  would  not  utilize  more  than  65 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  available  contents  of  the  log,  thus  causing  great 
waste,  thereby  failing  in  the  conservation  of  our  forests  to  the  exact 
extent  in  whfch  our  low  grades  are  supplanted  by  Canadian  or  Mex- 
ican substitutes.  This  waste  means  also  a  heavy  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  southern  railroads,  who,  when  prices  permit  the  manu- 
facture of  the  entire  tree,  haul  the  low  grades  at  the  same  rate  of 
freight  as  the  better  grades  and  increase  their  revenues  materially,  as 
lumber  forms  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  tonnage.  It  also 
means  less  cargoes  for  the  American  ships  carrying  lumber  from 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Savannah  and 
Brunswick,  Ga.;  and  Jacksonville  and  Fernandina,  Fla.,  to  eastern 
and  New  England  States.  This  coastwise  trade  is  of  considerable 
volume,  annually  amounting  to  nearly,  if  not  fully,  1,000,000,000  feet, 
and  50  per  cent  of  this  woiud  probably  be  cut  on,  as  that  per  cent  is 
composed  of  the  grades  which  would  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
Canadian  lumber. 
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The  manufacturers  of  cypress  lumber  and  shingles  in  Louisiana  and 
Georgia  would  be  affected  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  southern  yellow  pine  and  those  represented  in  the  South- 
em  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  comprising  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  500,000,000  feet,  register  themselves  here  as  in  favor  of  tlw 
retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 


lOHIA  (KICH.)  CITIZENS  CLAIM  THAT  FREE  LITKBER  WIU 
CLOSE  KAHT  AHEBICAH  SAWXUIS. 

L>MiA,  MicH^  November  16, 1908, 

Hon.  J.  W.  FoBDNET,  M.  C, 

Way 8  and  Means  Committee. 
SiH :  We  protest  against  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  list,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Amer- 
ican labor  at  home. 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  close  many  American  ^wmilla 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  the  Vancouver 
country,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  average 
stumpage  values  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Oregon, 
Caliiornia,  Washington,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 

Free  lumber  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  protective 
principle,  and  we  protest  against  it  as  unrepublican  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  of  America  s  greatest  manufacturing  industries. 
Ons  FuixER,  ^Yarden  Michigan  State  Refomnatory. 
H.  B.  Webber,  President  National  Bank  of  Ionia,  MtcK 
W.  B.  Heatii,  Delegate  Republican  National  Contention, 
F.  B.  Preston,  Vice-President  State  Savings  Bank. 
K.  R.  Smith,  Postmaster  Ionia,  Mick. 
O.  S.  Tower,  President  State  Savings  Bank,  Ionia, 


KESIDENTS  OF  ST.  JOHNS,  HICH.,  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  BE- 
UOVAL  OB  BEDUCTION  OF  BUTY  ON  lUMBEB. 

St.  Johns,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908, 

Hon.  J.  W.  FoRONEY,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Sir:  We  protest  against  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  list,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can labor  at  home. 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  close  many  American  sawmills 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  Vancouver 
County,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  average 
stumpage  values  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Oro- 
gon,  California,  Washington,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 
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Free  lumber  would  justify  the  abandomnent  of  the  entire  protectiYe 
principle,  and  we  protest  against  it  as  unrepublican  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  of  America's  greatest  manufacturing  industries. 

C.  C.  Vaughan, 
OhairTnan  Republican  County  Committee, 
WnxiAH  M.  SxriH. 
John  T.  Hicks. 
B.  Or.  AujsoN. 


suppiekentax  statement  of  THEODOBE  H.  EHAPPEK,  KOT- 

HEAFOUS,  FATOSIHa  iHgPTaAT.  oF  DUTIES  ON  LVICBEK. 

MiNNEAF(nji8,  li&mr.,  December  2, 1908. 
CoHMriTEE  oy  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentljbhbn:  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  some  further  considera^ 
tions  relating  to  tiie  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products,  consisting 
in  part  of  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  testimony  adduced  before 
jour  committee  on  this  subject  on  November  20,  1908,  and  also 
some  additional  data  as  to  labor  cost  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, lumber  prices,  relative  cost  of  production,  letters  bearing  on 
these  matters,  a  concise  brief  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers  illuminating 
certain  testimony,  and  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Dwinnell,  of  Minneapol^,  a  member  of 
the  National  Forest  Conservation  League,  and  an  extensive  timber 
owner  himself,  who  has  followed  with  much  interest  the  testimony 
presented  to  your  conunittee  in  regard  to  the  lumber  tariff. 

After  hearing  all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  this  discussion 
we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  tariff  on  all  f  orrais  of  lumber 
in  the  unmanufactured  states,  the  like  of  which  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  repealed.  The  high-grade  cabinet  and 
finishing  lumber  and  veneers  derived  from  forms  of  timber  not  pro- 
duced m  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  luxuries,  but  all 
forms  of  wood  of  kinds  produced  m  the  United  States  are  neoessariw, 
and  their  relief  from  tariff  restrictions  is  imperative  in  tlw  interests 
of  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

A  consideration  to  which  but  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  hear^ 
ing  on  November  20  was  the  general  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  lumber 
tariff  on  general  trade  relations  with  Canada.  The  great  country  to 
the  north  of  us,  notwithstanding  annoying  tariff  restrictions  on  both 
sides  of  the  international  Hne,  is  per  capita  of  population  the  best 
patron  the  United  States  has.  Of  late  years,  however^  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  reduce  this  patronage  by 
means  of  tariff  l^islation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Canadians  fe« 
that  the  United  States  has  not  treated  them  in  a  brotherly  wa^y  in 
trade  and  tariff  relations,  and  they  especially  resented  the  imposition 
of  the  $2  tariff  on  lumber  in  1897.  A  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  at 
this  time  by  extending  the  market  of  a  great  Canadian  industry 
might  lead  to  concessions  by  Canada  to  the  United  States  and  would 
in  any  event  tend  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  in  Canada  in  favor 
of  tariff  discrimination  against  the  United  States.  This  con^dera- 
tion  becomes  especially  important  when  we  find  that  the  concession 
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SO  much  prized  by  Canada  would  be  in  the  general  interest  of  our  own 
people  without  real  injury  to  any  element  thereof,  which  we  believe 

to  be  the  case. 

The  interests  of  our  own  people  demand  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  and  kindred  products  because  it  would  gire  us — 

I.  Cheaper  lumber,  thus  benefiting  the  American  manufacture  and 
consumer,  and 

n.  By  reducing  the  drain  on  our  forests,  tend  to  the  prolongation 
of  our  (domestic  timber  supply  and  give  us  needed  supphes  of  timber 
during  the  interval,  necessarily  long,  that  must  elapse  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  present  style  oflumbering  and  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  new  kind  that  means  forest  conservation. 

It  is  absurd  and  unjust  to  tax  oiu:  people  on  an  article  the  domestic 
supply  of  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishing. 

llie  raising  of  timber  is  not  fua  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
hand  of  miui  is  not  involved.  The  timber  we  have  is  the  gift  of 
nature.  No  one  has  toiled  over  it  as  the  farmer  toils  over  his  crops. 
It  is  natural  wealth,  it  is  not  manufactured,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  mere  ownership  should  be  protected. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  of^ forest  supplies  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  passing  of  a  generation  will  see  our  commercial  forests  prao- 
tictUiy  exhausted,  but  long  before  the  forests  have  completely  passed 
away  the  blight  of  their  decadence  will  be  upon  the  land.  Nothing 
that  we  cui  now  do  will  enable  us  to  escape  all  suffering  on  this 
account.  If  every  timber  owner  in  the  country  were  to  immediately 
turn  to  scientific  lumbering,  there  would  still  I>e  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  time  in  which  the  timber  supplies  would  be  insufficient.  How 
absolutely  necessary,  then,  it  is  that  we  shorten  this  period  and  reduce 
its  ill  effects  as  much  as  possible  by  opening  to  ourselves  the  forest 
supplies  of  other  countries. 

To  follow  any  other  course  is  not  statesmanship  or  good  national 
economy,  for  any  other  course  means  the  unnecessary  and  evil  taxa- 
tion of  our  neopfc,  with  the  practical  effect  of  stimulating  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests  with  the  funds  wrung  from  a  wrongly  taxed  people. 

Lumber  tariff  not  merely  $2  a  thousand. 

Throughout  the  hearing  on  the  lumber  schedule  almost  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  anything  except  the  minimum  lumber  tariff,  which, 
outside  whitcwood,  sycamore,  and  basswood,  is  S2  per  thousand. 
The  much  higher  duty  on  finished  or  partly  finished  lumber  was 
largely  ignored.  The  tariff  law  provides  that  lumber  planed  on  one 
side  shaU  pay  a  duty  of  $2.50  a  thousand;  planed  on  two  sides,  $3 
per  thousand;  planed  on  both  sides  and  grooved  and  tonguod,  $3.50 
per  thousand.  This  finished  lumber  is  the  kind  that  goes  very  largely 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  A  large  percentage  of  common  lumber 
goes  into  boxes,  and  it  is  hard  to  (letormine  just  how  much  the  tariff 
of  $2  a  thoiisand  on  common  lumber  affects  the  ultimate  consumer. 
But  unquestionably  for  the  benefit  of  the  actual  individual  user  of 
lumber  it  is  necessary  that  the  tariff  on  finished  lumber  be  repealed 
altogether.  No  witness  at  the  hearing  had  the  temerity  to  say  that 
American  mills  could  not  compete  with  Canadian  mills  in  any  market 
of  the  world  in  the  higher  grades  of  lumber.  Why,  then,  should  a 
much  higher  tariff  be  leviea  on  finished  lumber  than  on  rou^h  %  If 
the  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  entirely  removed,  tfa[j|„,^^^^^^^^i^  tax 
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should  not  be  left.  If  finished  lumber  must  be  taxed,  let  it  pay  a 
reduced  fixed  rate  of  so  much  a  thousand  and  not  an  increasing  rate 
for  each  additional  touch  that  makes  it  the  more  ready  for  use  by 
our  home  builders.  I  suppose  the  theory  of  a  higher  duty  on  the 
finished  product  was  that  it  would  lead  to  the  finiuiins  of  imported 
lumber  at  American  mills,  but  the  result  has  shown  that  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  this  theory. 

Here,  too,  the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  demand  attention.  The  finished  lumber  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  miUworker.  American  sash  and  door  manu- 
facturers and  millworkers  can  compete  anywhere.  They  can  ship 
their  product  to  Canada  and  undersell  the  Canadians  at  home.  Let 
them  have  their  raw  material  as  cheap  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand  they  do  not  require  protection  in  the  finished  product  of  their 
shops  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  foroignrar  can  not  compete 
with  them  at  home,  much  less  here. 

To  illustrate  the  wisdom  (rf  repealing  the  tariff  on  the  higher  grades 
of  lumber  let  us  consider  one  or  two  lumber  bills.  A  retail  lumber- 
man has  famished  me  with  a  bill  of  lumber  for  a  church  in  North 
Dakota.  The  common  lumber  in  this  church  cost  $600  and  the 
finishing  lumber  $1,100.  In  a  house  at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  the  common 
lumber  cost  S400  and  the  finishing  lumber  $450.  The  tariff  element 
in  the  cost  of  the  church  was  probably  $255,  and  in  the  cost  of  the 
house  $142.50  (figuring  it  at  15  per  cent  ad  yalorem),  and  in  each 
case  the  lai^er  portion  was  for  finished  lumber.  But  these  figures 
also  show  that  the  man  who  builds  a  house  is  interested  in  the  repeal 
as  well  of  the  tariff  on  common  lumber,  even  if  the  man  who  buVs  a 
packing  box  as  an  auxiUary  to  a  purchase  at  some  packed  article  is 
not  interested. 

The  "Imo-grade"  hogey. 

Great  stress  was  laid  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  present  or  a  liigher 
tariff  on  lumber,  on  their  fear  of  Canadian  competition  in  the  low 
grades  of  lumber.  Now  as  to  the  mills  in  the  West — i.  e.,  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan— the  low-grade  problem  does 
not  exist  at  all  so  far  as  the  interior  market  is  concerned.  What  low- 
^ade  lumber  may  be  produced  in  British  Columbia  can  not  be 
wipped  into  the  interior  of  the  United  Statc^  because  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Like  their  ft^llows  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
British  Columbia  mills  try  to  avoid  making  low-grade  stuff,  and  what 
they  do  make  they  must  market  in  the  cities  and  mining  camps  of 
British  Columbia  and  at  the  nearest  consuming  points  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  only  source  of  competition  in  low  grades  that  really 
seems  to  trouble  our  lumbermen  is  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of 
Ontario.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  lumbermen  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  with  whose  product  tliis  Geoi^an  Bay  low- 
grade  stuff  would  compete,  seem  to  be  less  interested  m  the  lumber 
tariff  than  the  lumbermen  of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Only 
one  lumberman  from  Minnesota  appeared  before  ^our  committee  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  lumber  tariff,  and  his  major  interest  is 
in  California.  No  Wisconsin  lumberman  and  no  Michigan  lumber- 
man (except  Mr.  Fordney)  appeared  to  testify.  The  one  witness 
who  really  made  a  specialty  or  the  competition  of  Georgian  Bar  low 
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gndes  with  Ameri«an  low  grades  was  Mr.  E.  S.  Hines,  of  Chica^, 
who  has  immense  stumpage  interests  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsm. 
An  interesting  opinion  on  this  subject  is  that  ^ven  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Wells,  of  the  White  Pine  Lumber  Company,  I)etroit,  Mioh.,  who 
writes: 

There  should  no  more  be  %  wall  between  CaoAda  and  the  Statee  than  there  fihould 
be  a  wall  betweeo  any  two  of  our  own  States.  One  of  the  most  vital  cauttes  our  United 
States  have  pnwpered  to  the  undreampt  of  extent  in  which  we  find  them  to-day  is 
because  alMolute  free  trade  has  always  existed  among  them.  Canada  ia  just  another 
State  which  happens  to  be  over  the  international  boundary  line. 

Has  the  WiMronsin  lumber  induAtry  suffered  because  the  Michigan  mills  have  been 
shippii^  lumber  by  the  millitui  into  the  best  of  her  farmii^  countiy  for  the  Iwt  twenty 
yean?  Has  ihe  lumber  industry  of  the  North  Central  Statee  been  dwarfed  benuw 
the  lumber  rc^ons  south  and  west  derive  their  principal  market  from  these  States 
and  flood  it  with  their  product?  Approximately  only  10  per  cent  of  the  lumber  con- 
muned  in  the  States  comes  from  Canada.  How  can  10  per  cent  govern  the  price  for  the 
other  90  pa*  cent? 

K  the  lumber  industry  is  still  an  infant  in  need  of  coddling,  where 
can  we  find  a  single  industry  in  America  that  can  compete  with  the 
foreigner  ? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Messrs.  Hines  and  Walker,  who  appeared 
before  your  committee  in  the  interests  of  protection  to  the  lumlrar 
industry,  are  just  now  said  to  be  engaged  in  forming  a  gigantic  white 
pine  ownership  combination.  They  and  the  interests  now  reported 
to  be  uniting  with  them,  as  per  the  following  newspaper  reports,  will 
probably  own  5,000,000,000  of  the  30,000,000,000  of  white  pine  now 
standing  in  the  Lake  States,  and  with  a  few  other  lar^  interests  will 
probably  own  or  control  more  than  half  of  all  the  available  supply  of 
this  valuable  timber,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  can 
hardly  last  more  than  ten  years.  For  further  discussion  of  the  details 
of  Mr.  Hines's  testimony,  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  state- 
ment attached  hereto  oi  Mr.  A.  K.  Kogers,  of  Minneapolis,  who  was 
also  a  witness  before  your  committee  on  November  20. 

The  real  question. 

Brushing  aside  all  the  perplexities  about  railway  rates,  competi- 
tion of  low  grades,  etc.,  which  are  just  so  much  technical  dust  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  conmiittee,  the  question  to  be  answered  is  simply 
this: 

Does  the  committee  want  to  protect  excessive  stumpage  values  in 
a  vanishing,  cornered,  natural  resource?  Does  the  committee  wish 
by  legislation  to  impose  an  additional  tax  on  the  consumers  of  this 
wnite  pine,  which  will  soon  be  as  scarce  as  the  buffalo? 

The  more  money  there  is  in  it,  the  faster  the  white  pine  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  more  foreign  competition  is  kept  out,  the  more  valuable  is  the 
scant  remaining  domestic  supply  and  the  greater  the  temptation  to 
rush  it  to  the  mills  and  convert  its  value  into  actual  dollars. 

To  protect  the  white-pine  industry  is  just  as  logical  as  it  would  be 
to  impose  a  tariff  on  Canadian  buffaloes  in  order  to  protect  American 
buffalo  hunters  in  their  business.  Nobod;^  would  maintain  that  such 
a  duty  would  protect  the  buffalo,  though  it  might  help  the  hunter  to 
a  greater  profit  and  hurry  him  to  the  extinction  of  the  American  herd, 
if  there  were  any. 
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Hie  white-pine  fwest  is  nearinf  its  doom;  a  few  ^eat  interests 
have  practicall  J  cornered  it.  Shim  they  be  encouraged  by  a  bounty 
of  $2  a  thousand  to  rush  the  work  of  aestruction?  Wouldn't  it  tie 
better  to  let  the  consuming  population  of  the  lower  lake  re^on  have 
the  benefit  of  cheap  Georgian  Bay  lower  grades  if  legislation  can  give 
it  to  them?  If  our  forests  must  go  in  the  end  anyway^  before  refor- 
estation can  begin,  let  us  adopt  a  poUcy  that  will  comome  their  pres- 
ervation as  long  as  possible  with  the  good  of  the  cheapest  possible 
lumber  supply. 

White  pine  as  a  luxury. 

This  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  white  pine  is  now  so  valuable  as 
to  be  almost  a  luxury.  Assured  of  immense  profits  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  high  grades,  or  by  holding  their  white  pine,  Mr.  Hines  and 
aUies  naturally  desire  to  assure  themselves  of  profits  on  the  low  ^ades 
as  well.  So  assured  are  their  profits  on  the  rearguard  of  the  vanishing 
white-pine  uppers  that  they  could  well  afford  to  take  some  loss  on  their 
lower  grades.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  if  lumber  were  placed 
on  the  free  list  the  mills  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  would  employ  a 
single  man  less  than  now. 

It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  they  have  immense  markets  for 
their  own  low  jprrades  nght  at  their  own  doors.  They  are  not  natural 
competitors  with  the  Georgian  Bay  low  grades  in  a  lai^  part  of  the 
American  territory  that  can  draw  on  Georgian  Bay  mills.  In  that 
part  of  the  market  the  duty  on  low  grades  is  wholly  a  revenue  propo- 
sition ;  it  protects  nobody.  But  we  maintain  that  the  forest  products 
of  this  continent  shouitf  be  open  to  those  regions  that  are  geograph- 
ically their  natural  consuming  territory.  If  Georgian  Bay  can  sup- 
ply New  York  State  with  common  boards  cheaper  than  the  Minnesota 
mills  can  do  it.  let  them  do  so,  and  leave  the  interior  market  to  Minne- 
sota, where  it  lias  a  distinct  advantage.  The  consumer — the  buyer — 
is  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

[From  tba  Hloneftpolli  Journdi  NommlMr  7t,  1008.] 

am  TOOETHBR  DT  WHITB-nNB  DEAI^WALKER  AND  WETERHAUBKH  RBFORTBD  TO 
HAVE  REACHED  A  "BUSINESS  UNDBRSTANniNO  "^FROMOTORS  OF  COMBINB  HATE 
QONB  TO  COTBR—TENTATIVB  OONFIRHATIOH  OF  THB  BIO  DEAL  OIVEN  OUT  BT  WBTER- 
BAUSER  INTEBBSTS. 

T.  B.  Walker,  largest  individual  owner  of  standing  white-pine  timber  in  the  world, 
is  reported  to-day  to  be  heavily  interested  with  Frederick  Weyerhauser  in  the  f<»inA- 
tion  of  the  new  ^0,000,000  lumber  syndicate.  This  means,  if  correct,  that  after 
many  rumored  attempts  to  airive  at  a  "business  undentanding"  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Weyerhauser  have  at  last  been  successful.  At  his  office  to-day  it  was  said  Mr.  Walker 
is  in  Waehtne:ton.  That  that  gigantic  corporation  is  actually  in  process  of  formation 
was  practicaliy  admitted  to-day  at  the  WeyerhauBer  offices  in  St.  Paul. 

John  Wevernauaer,  who  was  in  cha^  during  the  absence  in  Chicago  of  hia  father, 
Frederick  Weyerhauser,  refused  to  make  any  direct  statement  for  publication,  but 
he  did  aay: 

"If  Mr.  Uines  has  given  out  any  statement  that  such  a  deal  was  in  prugreas,  he  proba- 
bly has  reaaona  for  doing  so." 

Not  familiar  tnth  detailt. 

Mr.  WeyerhauMf  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  deal  under  way,  how- 
ever, but  had  heard  BOmething  about  the  matter  in  a  "general  way."  Mr.  Mahan,  con- 
fidential man  of  the  Weyerhauser  interests,  was  also  secretive,  but  said  it  was  true 
that  Frederick  Weyerhauser  was  in  Chicago  and  had  seen  Edward  Hines  and  also  that 
Budoli^  Weyeihauser  had  been  there  and  waa  now  on  his  way  back  to  ^^^^^j^. 
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Edward  Hinee  and  others  directly  coacemed  in  the  syndicate  vanished  from 
Chicago  last  night,  and  it  was  suppdeed  they  had  left  for  the  twin  cities.  At  the 
Weyemauser  offices  to-day  this  was  denied,  and  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Weyerhauser 
is  not  expected  home  for  a  week. 

While  figures  publicly  stated  have  fixed  the  combinaticHr  aa  a  920,000,000  afiair, 
competing  lumber  interests  can  see  no  limit  to  it«  capiu^aatiom,  but  at  tiie  same 
time  they  expreoaed  no  fear  of  its  attempting  to  restrain  trade  by  fixing  {Hices. 

Ckieago  to  hehtadquarUn. 

Chicago  is  to  become  the  sole  selling  headquarters  of  the  new  lumber  combination, 
and  Edward  Hines  is  to  be  president  of  the  syndicate. 

The  direct  business  associates  of  the  men  prominently  named  in  the  venture  are 
noncommittal,  and,  althoi^h  friendly  lumber  interests  are  willing  to  take  the  figures 
of  3,000,000,000  feet,  lumbw  measure,  which  means  a  board  a  foot  long,  a  foot  wide, 
and  1  inch  thick,  as  the  "capital  stock"  of  the  syndicate,  real  competitors  be- 
lieve the  estimate  is  low. 

However,  aeeuming  that  3,000,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  is  correct,  150,000  modem 
houses  "could  "  be  constructed  out  of  it;  100,000  men  would  have  "spasmodic  "  annual 
employment  in  the  fields,  and  it  would  require  at  least  forty  y^trs  to  cut  all  the  timber. 
But  genuine  white  pine  is  seldom  used  in  the  construction  of  the  modem  cottage.  It 
is  too  expensive,  and  yellow  and  Norway  pine  is  commonly  used,  though  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  house  is  not  always  aware  of  the  substitution. 

Ncwadays  the  modem  cottage  made  exclusively  or  largely  of  white  pine  can  not 
be  sold  at  a  couple  of  hundred  down  and  balance  same  as  rent."  It's  this  thing  that 
makes  the  new  combination  ao  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  lumber  interests — far  more 
important  than  can  be  realized  by  the  outsider.  The  principal  holding  of  the  new 
combine  is  made  into  sash  and  doors,  interior  finishes,  and  other  high-grade  work. 

The  new  combination  not  only  controls  the  key  to  the  vhite-pine  situation,  but  it 
also  has  a  large  voice  in  the  hemlock,  yellow,  southern,  and  western  pine  fields,  Mr. 
Weyerhauser  controlling  the  supply  of  Mississippi. 

Cloquet,  Minn.,  is  the  center  of  production  of  white  pine,  and  the  controlling  ele- 
ments there  are  Mr.  Weyerhauser,  the  Northern  Lumber  Company,  Cloquet  Lumber 
Company,  and  the  Johnaon-Wentworth  Lumber  Company — which  also  came  into  the 
new  combination  with  the  Cooke  ft  O'Brien  people— a  feature  that  was  not  stated  in 
Wednesday's  announcement. 

Edward  Hinee  a  few  y«xn  ago  was  a  lumber  salesman.  He  won  confidence  of  Mr. 
Weyeriiauser,  who  is  sud  to  have  furnished  the  financial  backing— or  part  of  it,  at 
least— for  ^  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company. 

[Tbs  HhuieapoUi  Jounsl,  HbTcmbsr  98, 19084 

TWKMIT  HILUONS  IN  LUMBBR  TOOL — SYNDICATE  BKNO  FORIIBD  TO  TAKB  OTBH  NOOTB* 
BBN  lUNNBBOTA  PINB  VORBSTB — WBYBEKADBBR,  COOKB  *  O'BRIEN,  AND  BINBB 
PBOFLB  IN  BIQ  PKOiBCT. 

Chicago,  November  S5. 
One  of  the  most  important  lumber  deals  dt  recent  years,      which  a  920,000,000 
syndicate  will  take  control  <rf  the  pine  forests  erf  northern  Minnesota,  is  near  com- 
pletion. 

Representatives  of  the  three  big  interests  involved — the  Weyerhauser  Company,  of 
Cloquet,  Minn.;  the  Cooke  &  O'Bnen  Companv,  of  Duluth;  and  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Company,  of  Chicago— met  late  yesteraay  at  the  Union  League  Club  to  dis- 
cuss the  plan  by  which  the  Hines  Company,  either  in  itself  or  operating  through  a 
syndicate,  is  to  take  control  of  the  properties. 

Edward  Hines  to-day  said  the  plan  was  not  in  such  shape  that  he  could  give  out 
the  details,  but  admitted  that  it  would  be  put  through  vitnin  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
nothii^  but  minor  matters  were  left  to  be  settled. 

Big  xnteratM  to  be  pooled. 

Beeidee  Mr.  Hinee,  at  the  me<;tiii^  were  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  and  his  sons, 
Jdm  and  Rudolph,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cooke  &  O'Brien. 
The  interests  to  be  pooled  are: 

Lumber  in  HinneBOta  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
people,  valued  at  98,000,000.  ^  . 
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Lumbei  in  Miimeiota,  eoDtrolIed  by  the  Coote  A  O'Brioi  people,  vmlned  at 

911,000,000. 

The  Rainy  Lake,  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  RmIfomI, controlled  by  Oooke&  O'Brien,  200 
miles  long,  and  worth  $1,000,000. 
Between  S1>00I>,00I>  md  92,000,000  worth  of  lumber  contioUed  by  the  Hines  pec^e . 


This  constitutea  3,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  white  pine,  N(uiray  mne,  and  hem 
lock.  It  comprises  the  Diggest  tract  of  white  pine  left  in  the  world.  The  timber  lies 
in  St.  Louis  County,  the  county  to  the  east,  and  in  Ontario.  The  c^ject  of  the  com- 
bine is  said  to  be  to  obtain  control  of  the  traoaportatton  facilities  so  that  Uie  lumbei 
can  b6  handled  cheaper  for  all  concerned. 

Just  how  the  reorgaaization  is  to  be  brought  about  was  not  divulged.  The  W^yw* 
haeuaer  Company  owns  45  per  ceut  of  the  stock  of  the  Hines  Company. 


It  has  been  asserted  that  60  per  cent  of  the  low-grade  lumber 
imported  into  this  country  goes  into  boxes,  though  I  believe  35  per 
cent  is  the  more  commonly  accepted  figure.  In  any  event,  if  the 
twifi  be  removed,  one  or  both  of  two  classes  will  he  benefited — the 
buyer  of  boxes  and  the  manufacturer  of  boxes.  If  the  buyer  (the 
consumer)  gets  none  of  the  beneiit  of  the  reduction,  then  the  manu- 
facturer must  get  it.  Box  manufacturing  is  a  large  and  important 
industry,  and  the  ability  to  secure  cheap  raw  material  from  abroad 
insures  its  prosperity,  and  the  box  manufacturer  is  as  much  entitled 
to  consideration  in  hiis  industry  as  the  lumberman  in  his. 

But  if  youi  committee  should  conclude  that  the  repeal  of  the  $2 
tariff,  which  on  low  grades  amounts  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  to  40 
per  cent,  would  really  result  in  disastrous  competition  to  the  American 
manufacturer  of  lumber,  let  a  reduced  tariff  remain  on  low  grades,  but 
don't  forget  that  the  conaensus  of  testimony  on  both  sides  is  that  on 
high  grades  the  American  manufacturer  can  compete  anywhere.  If 
some  tariff  is  levied  on  low  grades,  the  higher  grades  of  lumber  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  duty.  Leave  a  duty  on  Nos.  4  and  5  boards, 
and  inferior  products,  if  vou  must,  but  let  the  American  consumer 
have  the  full  advantage  of  freedom  of  trade  in  the  hi^h  grades,  where 
the  manufacturer  confesses  he  does  not  need  protection. 

If  it  is  desired  to  benefit  the  consumer  in  the  scheme  of  tariff  revision 
the  duty  should  also  be  repealed  on  laths  and  shingles,  which  go  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  without  any  further  manufacture. 

Box  shocks,  kindling  wood,  clapboards,  posts,  and  pickets  should 
also  have  the  duty  removed  if  it  is  desired  to  benefit  lai^e  classes  of 
population.   The  farmer  is  a  large  consumer  of  all  these  products. 


The  lumbermen  appearing  before  your  committee  in  support  of  the 
present,  or  a  higher  tariff,  made  much  of  the  alleged  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  There  has  been  no  such  increase  in  this  respect 
as  is  commonly  beHeved,  and  what  increase  there  has  been  has  been 
offset  by  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  mills  in  recent  years,  and  the 
profitame  utilization  of  products  that  were  formerly  wasted.  The 
"overrun"  of  the  log  is  much  greater  now  than  formerly  in  well- 
conducted  mills.  The  pay  roll  of  the  Brooks-Scanlon  Company's 
mill  at  Scanlon,  Minn.,  which  is  attached  hereto,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  wage  scales  prevailing  in  the  northern  Stated  in  recent 


WorWt  higgett  vMU-puu  tract. 


No  dviy  on  high  grades. 


Coat  of  production^  Wages — Equipment 
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jrean,  and  it  is  probable  that  relatiTely  it  reflects  wage  conditions  in 
other  parte  of  the  country.  From  19(X2  to  1906  there  was  practicallj 
no  increase  in  the  rate  or  wages  paid  in  this  lumber  mill,  though  that 
was  a  period  of  great  prosperity  in  the  lumber  trade.  In  1906 
eighteen  classes  out  of  torty-threo  classes  of  employees  had  their 
wages  increased  about  10  per  cent.  Five  classes  had  their  wages 
remiced  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1908  there  was  a  reduction  of  about 
10  per  cent  through  almost  the  entire  pay  roll,  with  the  result  that 
in  1908  the  outlay  for  labor  in  the  Br<M>ks-Scanlon  mill  was  back  to 

{*u8t  about  where  it  was  in  1902.  Yet  in  1907  the  average  price  of 
umber  was  24  per  cent  greater  than  in  1902.  This  pay  roll  demon- 
strates anew  the  truth  of  the-  old  saying  that  wages  are  the  last  to 
fee!  the  effects  of  prosperity  and  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  adver- 
sity. It  was  not  until  1906  that  wages  began  to  enjoy  the  good 
times  that  had  been  prevalent  for  at  least  eight  years,  but  with  the 
return  of  the  depression  in  1908  they  tumbled  immediately. 

Bcale  of  icagpg  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours,  Brookft-Sranlon  Lumber  Company, 
Scanlon,  Minn.,  month  of  May,  J902  to  1H08,  inclusive. 


Rrrer  foremtn,  per  month  

CIM«ag\oeet,  per  mootta  

Yud  torvDiui.  periiMnitli  

Grader  (lumtier)  fmnun.  per 

month  

IHatform  lorenun,  per  month.. 
Plaoiticintll  ttamm,  permMith. 

Groona  (orsman,  per  month  

Ban  fonman,  permoath  

Pood  and  rfwman  

Bawym  

Bettors  

Bvampen  

Deck  handj  

Floor  bands  

EdgBT  mea  

Edpag  men  

Editer  tad  tables  

Trbnmer  men  

Hog  and  firlmmen  

Head  slasher  

TaU  slasher  

Sawyer  lesaw  

other  resaw  mao  

OUers  

Engineer,  nigbts  

Enjtineer,  days  

Flronen. ....................... 

Bhwlamlth  

Borseshoer,  ..................... 

Horseahoer  hdpen  

UlUwriBhts  

Bteam  fitter  

Watchman  

Gang  sawyer  

CnneiiMD  

Cant  men  

Oommoo  labor  

Graders  

Scalers  

Teamsters  

Chatn  men  

If  acblne  men  

Hill  supednteodeot.  per  year  
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140.00 
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07.00 

75.00 
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66.00 
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75,00 
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75,00 

75,00 

75.00 

06.00 

on  tv\ 
9i.  W 

Km.  fK) 

80, 00 

90-  00 

00.00 

8S.00 

6.5,00 

7S-00 

75,00 

75.00 

66.00 

BS.OO 

55.00 

6.5,00 

f>5.00 

8.1,00 

M.OO 

75.00 

68.00 

2.20 

2,25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

7.05 

7.00 

7.00 

7, 00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 

3.^^ 

3,25 

2. 75 

2. 75 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

2. 10 

2.10 

2.2.'> 

2.35 

2,50 

2.  .50 

3.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.  DO 

2,00 

2,00 

2.25 

3.00 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

2.85 

3,00 

2. 75 

2.75 

2,K.5 

3. 10 

3.85 

1.75 

2,00 

2.00 

2.00 

2,00 

2.10 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1. 75 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

ZOO 

2,25 

2.25 

2.:i5 

2,50 

2.50 

3.25 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

2.15 

215 

2.15 

2.25 

2.50 

3.U 

1.7fi 

1.75 

1.73 

1.75 

2,00 

2.25 

1.75 

a.  .'ill 

2.50 

2.75 

3.85 

2.(W 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

2  25 

iZi 

2,  ■i'i 

2.  i". 

2  25 

2,2.5 

2.00 

3. 50 

3.50 

■  3,U) 

3-  no 

3,  .50 

3.50 

3.25 

2..W 

2..'iO 

2.  -^r, 

2.2.5 

2,  .50 

2.50 

2. 35 

2..W 

2. '25 

XZ-i 

2.  .50 

2.50 

2.75 

3. 25 

2.75 

3. 00 

3-M 

3.50 

3.  .50 

a  75 

S.36 

2.  75 

3,00 

3.  (10 

3.00 

3.2.5 

2.75 

2.60 

1.75 

1.75 

1.  75 

1.75 

2.  .50 

2.26 

1.76 

3,00 

3-  00 

3.  IK) 

3.10 

3.25 

3.35 

8.35 

2..V) 

2.  ,W 

2..W 

2,50 

3.50 

8.25 

2- no 

2,00 

2,  00 

2,2.5 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

4.00 

4,00 

4,  ,50 

6.00 

3,.W 

4.25 

4.00 

3.  .VI 

3,  .50 

3,  .50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

8.60 

2.10 

2. 10 

2.  10 

2.  in 

2. 10 

2.35 

2.35 

1.75 

1,75 

1,75 

1.  75 

1.75 

2.00 

1.76 

i.w 

2,  .m 

2.  .50 

2.  .50 

2,50 

2.ftS 

2.26 

2  2.5 

2,rj 

2  ,'.5 

2. 3 

2.25 

2.35 

2.00 

l.B.-> 

1.D5 

l,;t.5 

i.a,5 

2.00 

2.00 

1.86 

2.  no 

2,00 

2,00 

2.  (XI 

2.25 

2.35 

1.86 

2.  on 

2,00 

2.  on 

2.00 

2  25 

2. 10 

2.00 

1,800.00 

i.saioo 

2,0OU-(*) 

2,000,00 

2,200.00 

3,400.00 

3,4oaoo 

Our  average  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  May  during  the  period  of  fieven  years  ham 
been  922,877.50  per  month  in  our  xawmilU  and  himbcr  yardti. 

I  have  ezamined  the  above  figunw  and  hereby  certify  as  to  their  rorrectnens  and 
■ocuncy. 

BrOOKS-ScANLON  LtlUBBR  CoHPAKT, 

M.  3.  ScANLOK,  Vux-PrMtdent.  i 
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Wages  higher  in  Canada. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  wages  are  higher  in  the  lumber 
industry  m  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  we  have  collected  data 
from  nine  Canadian  mills,  including  the  two  testified  to  before  your 
committee  on  November  20  by  Mr.  Lynch,  and  five  United  States 
mills,  and  from  this  data  have  mode  up  a  comparative  table  of  the 
Wages  paid  certain  classes  of  employees.  The  detailed  statements 
from  wnich  these  averages  were  made  will  be  found  attached  hereto, 
and  except  the  figures  for  the  Scanlon  mill  given  above,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  of  the  cla&ses,  which  were  taken  at  random,  the 
pay  in  the  Canadian  mills  averages  considerably  h^her,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  firemen. 

Comparative  ttaUment  of  wagie$  paid  per  day  to  certain  iind$  of  employee*  in  taimnilU  in 
Ontario,  Soitatchewan,  British  Columbia  {jTiountain  and  coast),  averaged,  as  compared 
iffith  wages  in  Oregon  and  Washington  {interior  and  eooit)  tmd  Minnaota,  averaged,  five 
to  nine  milU  informer  class  and  five  in  latter. 


FonnuD  .., 

Bwid  Mwyco*  

Filer  , 

Enxineen  (^ief}  

Oraden  , 

FiTomen....  

UlUwiigbt  

Better  , 

Edfterman   

Trimmer  

Common  taborpis  (wblte). 


Canftda. 

United 
Stales. 

aS143.33 

•I1Z7.  SO 

6.ig 

Sl30 

7.35 

6.83 

426 

3.7S 

2.99 

2.M 

2.H 

2.T8 

3.99 

3.S6 

3.3S 

3.12 

3.62 

3.20 

2.H 

2.48 

2.30 

2.06 

•  Per  month 

Logging  camp  wages. 

The  following  table  gives  a  good  illustration  of  comparative  wages 
paid  in  lodging  camps  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  wages  in  the  Canadian  camps  are  uniformly  higher 
than  in  the  American  camps. 

Cbmparafjw  atatemefU  of  viaget  paid  per  day  in  logging  eump»  in  Canada  and  fke 

Untted  StaUs. 


Canada. 

United  SUtcn. 

Intertu- 

tional 
TlmlwrCo., 
Campbell 
River, 
Britlsb 
Columbia. 

Fraser  River 
Saw  U1II9 
(Limited), 

Fraser  Ullls, 

British 
Columbia. 

Simpson 
ton,  Wash. 

Uason 

County  Log- 
ging Co., 

t2.7S 

3.00 
2.fi0 
3.00 

O7S.00 
2.50 
3.2fi 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 

•  35.00 
4.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.25 
2.76 
2.G0  to  2.7S 
8.60 

13. 00  to  13. 25 

075.00 
2.25 
3.25 

"78.00 
3.00 

•  65.00 
4.00 
3. 75 
2.50 

035.00 
6.00 

S2.60 

3.00 

aLQO 

Blacksmith  

Blacksmltb  helper  

2.76 
065.00 
2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
2-75 
2.00 

osaoo 

3.76 
2.25 
2l76 
2.26 
3.26 
2.00 
2.50 
2.25 
3.00 

2.76 

Cook  

2.fi0 
2. 60  to  3. 00 
3.00 
2.78 

Faller,  head  

Flunkey  

4.00 
2.25 
2.60 
2.26 

S.5D 
8.00 

SWdder,  head  

Skid  roadman  

2.25 
3.25 

a.'66 

2. 25  to  2. 7S 

3.00 

2.00 

■  ite  month. 
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All  these  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  the  Canadian  campff,  are 
white  men.  The  British  Columbia  law  forbids  the  employment  of 
orientals  in  lo^ng  operations  on  timber  lands  leased  from  the 
province,  which  are  by  a  very  lai^e  percentage  the  bulk  of  the  entire 
timber  area  of  the  province. 

Equipment  and  production  cost  higlier  in  Canada, 

The  testimony  adduced  before  your  committee  absolutely  demon- 
strates that  the  cost  of  equipping  'a  sawmill  in  Canada  is  much  in 
excess  of  similar  work  in  toe  btates.  Whether  the  macMnery  be 
American  or  Canadian  made,  it  costs  more  than  in  the  United  States 
by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  at  least.  The  only  difference  is  that  in 
the  case  of  American-made  machinery  imported  into  Canada  the 
Canadian  government  gets  that  portion  of  the  extra  cost  represented 
by  the  duty,  while  in  the  case  of  Canadian-made  machinery  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  gets  it.  Wha£  is  true  of  milling  machinery  is 
largely  true  of  logging  camp  equipment.  However,  much,  therefore 
the  cost  of  lumbering  in  tne  iJmted  States  may  have  increased  in 
recent  years  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
the  lumberman  buys,  his  Canadian  trade  brother  is  still  worse  off. 

In  a  statement  by  D.  N.  Winton,  of  the  Thief  River  Falls  Lumber 
Company,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Com- 

gany  (Limited),  Prince  Albert  Saskatchewan,  the  Bemidji  Lumber 
ompany,  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  the  Northwest  Lumber  Company, 
Kalispell^  Mont.,  attached  hereto,  will  be  found  some  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  comparative  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Omitting  the  cost  of  logs  or  the  cost  of 
stumpage  uid  the  expense  of  losing,  driving,  etc.,  Mr.  Winton  gives 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  sellmg  and  shipping  at  his 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  mill  at  $3,482  in  1906  and  $3,418  m  1907, 
while  at  the  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan  (Canada),  mill  the  total  cost 
of  manufacture,  shipping,  and  selling  was  in  the  same  years  $4,187, 
being  more  than  20  per  cent  more  at  the  Canadian  mill  than  at  the 
American  mill.  The  average  price  received  for  lumber  at  the  Amer- 
ican mill  in  1907  was  $21.10  per  thousand,  and  at  the  Prince  Albert 
miU  $21.66  per  thousand.  Thus  while  the  cost  of  manufacture  at 
the  Canadian  mill  was  about  20  per  cent  more  than  at  the  American 
mill,  the  price  received  for  lumber  was  only  2  per  cent  greater  than 
at  tne  American  mill. 

Lumber  relatively  higher  ihan  other  commodities. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remembering,  as  Mr.  Hill,  of  Con- 
necticut, pointed  out  on  November  20,  that  however  much  other  com- 
modities may  have  increased  in  price,  lumber  has  surpassed,  over- 
hauled, and  distanced  all  of  them  in  the  great  hill-climbing  contest. 
The  following  table  taken  from  pof^e.  299,  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  I^partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  presents  incontro- 
Twtible  evidence  on  this  subject. 
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Bdative  price  of  eommodxHet  1890  to  1907* 

(100  reprwcnU  averagn  price  for  18(10-1399.] 


1903. 


1004. 


IMS. 


1807. 


Tmm  products  

Food,  eW  

Clothi  and  clothing  

Fuel  and  llfchtlnf;  

Mftals  and  implenvnts  

Lumber  and  bulldini;  niauriab. 

Dniitsand  fheniicnls  

Houae  furnishing  goods  

MiweUaDMMis  

All  eommodlUfli  


112.3  113.0  1U.7 
.[    1U.1  I   113.6  U1.7 


UaS  118.B  136.3 

I    III.3  lOTt  107.3 

.    102.0  106.0  IW  S 

.<  14B.3  132.D 


117.2  117.0  109.6 
1188  121.4  12.2.7 
114.2     112.6  110.0 


Ills     113.6  .  113.0 


124.2 

10S.7 
112.0 
128.  S 
123.5 


100.1 
109.1 
112.8 
115.9 


123.6 
112.6 
12D.0 
131.9 

ias.3 
i4ai 

lot.  3 
1M.0 
121.1 
122.5 


137.1 
117.8 
126.7 
13&.0 
143.4 
146.6 


Oriental  labor. 


Much  has  been  made  of  the  use  of  oriental  labor  in  British  Columbia ; 
much  more  than  the  facts  warrant.  There  are  no  more  Japs  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  than  thero  aro  in  the  Coa^tt  States,  and  the  prejudice 
against  employing  them  in  occupations  desired  by  whites  is  just  a» 
great,  if  not  greater.  The  laws  of  British  Columbia  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  either  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  all  logging  operations  on  leased 
provincial  timber  lands,  which  are  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  area;: 
of  the  Province.  There  is  no  law  in  the  Coast  States  that  so  explicitly- 
expressos  the  race  prejudice  as  this.  Moreover,  Japanese  are  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  Ameiioan  mills.  At  the  time  of  the  outburst 
of  racial  antipathy  gainst  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  two  years 
ago,  Vancouver  was  far  more  disturbed  and  a^tated  than  any  Ameri- 
can city.  Canada  was  even  ahead  of  the  Unite<i  States  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  Japan  regarding  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  from 
Canada.  By  the  pre.sent  arrangement  only  an  insignificant  number 
of  Japanese  may  land  in  Canada  annually.  As  for  Chinamen,  while 
they  are  not  excluded  from  British  Columbia,  the  head  tax  of  $500  is 
virtual  prohibition,  and  there  is  no  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the 
province.  Within  the  last  three  years  several  thousand  Hindoos  came 
to  British  Columbia,  drawn  there  by  reports  of  scarce  labor  and  high 
wages.  They  have  been  driven  across  the  Hne  into  Washington  and 
driven  back  again.  American  mills  employed  them  and  they  were 
mobbed.  The  Hindoos  are  not  wanted  m  Biitish  Columbia,  and  the 
Canadian  government  is  now  planning  to  deport  the  whole  colony, 
3,000  or  4,000,  all  told,  to  Ilonduras.  They  are  very  inefficient 
workmen,  because  of  their  lack  of  muscular  strength,  their  unfamil- 
iarity  with  western  methods,  and  their  general  ignorance.  They 
draw  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  as  much  pay  as  white  men,  and 
yet  one  employer  considers  that  one  white  man  is  worth  three  Hin- 
doos. The  fact  is  that  common  white  labor  up  to  this  time  has  been 
almost  nonexistent  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  mill  owners  have  had 
to  use  Chinamen,  Japs,  Indians,  Hindoos — anything  that  had  a  trace 
of  human  intelligence — not  to  save  labor  cost,  but  to  get  some  sort  of 
labor  at  an^  cost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  whole  the  oriental  labor 
employed  in  the  coast  mills  of  British  Columbia  is  costHer  than  white 
labor,  because  it  is  far  less  productive.  It  really  proves  nothing  as  to 
labor  cost  to  show  a  few  orientals  in  a  payroll,  because  it  is  certam  that 
OS  a  very  general  rule  their  efficiency  is  much  below  that  of  whites. 
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What  orientals  are  emploved  are  almost  entirdr  in  the  tide-water 
mills.  The  mountain  mills  of  British  Columbia  use  row,  if  any,  oriental 
laborers.    Of  four  mountain  mills  on  whom  we  have  drawn  for  data, 

two  do  not  employ  any  orientals,  and  the  whole  four  only  employ 
20  orientals  in  their  entire  forces,  and  these  are  practically  all  as  com- 
mon laborers,  who  are  employed  side  by  side  with  white  common 
laborers  in  the  same  mills  at  as  high  or  higher  wages  than  are  paid 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Summarized  the  oriental  labor  element  in  the  problem  amounts 
to  nothing.  Actually  oriental  labor  is  costlier  than  white,  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  will  decrease,  and  what  is  now  used  does  not  make  the 
cost  of  production  of  lumber  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in 
Washington.  Certainly  no  American  laborer  will  lose  a  job  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  employment  of  a  few  orientals  m  British 
Columbia,  and  he  can  go  to  that  Province  at  any  time  and  take  an 
oriental's  job  away  from  him  at  the  same,  if  not  higher,  pay  than  he 
was  getting  in  the  States. 

Probably  the  only  reason  that  so  much  has  been  made  by  the 
hi^h  lumber  tariff  protagonists  of  the  oriental  labor  employed  in 
British  Columbia  is  a  demM^gic  one,  yiz,  that  of  appealing  to  race 
prejudice  with  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  problem.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  it  is  in  some  cjuarters  quite  enough  to  rally  the  crowd  to  any 
standard  hy  associatmg  yellow  labor  with  the  other  standard.  Kverj 
man  who  will  make  a  calm,  study  of  the  facts  will  ^ree  that  it  is  sim- 
ply ridiculous  to  bring  oriental  labor  into  a  consideration  of  the  cost 
or  producing  lumber. 

Cheap  labor  competition  'within  the  United  States. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  in  this  connection  that  the  oriental  laborer 
employed  in  some  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  is  better  paid  than 
the  common  white  or  negro  laborer  in  the  southern  mills.  The  white 
pine  and  fir  lumbermen  who  have  to  pay  the  higher  wages  have  now 
to  compete  with  cheaper  labor  in  the  South  than  they  wouhl  have  to 
on  the  coast  with  Canada.  Common  laborers  in  the  southern  miUa 
(see  Mr.  Scanlon's  testimony)  get  only  $1.25  a  day. 

Indeed,  the  testimony  shows  that  even  in  the  white-pine  States 
common  labor  is  hardly  paid  more  than  oriental  labor  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Scanlon  testified  that  at  his  mill  in  Minnesota  common 
labor  was  getting  $1.75  per  day,  and  $1.50  per  day  in  the  logging 
camps.  A  calculation  made  up  from  the  pay  rolls  attached  hereto 
for  various  British  Columbia  mills  shows  that  common  oriental 
laborers  in  those  mills  are  paid  from  SI. 25  to  $2.35  i>er  day,  the 
average  being  $1.68  per  day.  White  common  laborers  in  the  same 
mills  average  $2.30  per  day,  and  the  average  of  the  whites  and 
orientals  together  is  $1.94  per  day,  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  paid  to  common  labor  in  either  the  wliito-pine  States  or  the 
Bouthem  yellow-pine  States. 

The  plea  for  the  shingle, 

A  special  plea  is  made  for  the  shingle  mills  of  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  employees  of  the  British  Columbia 
shingle  milla  are  about  SO  per  cent  oriental,  and  also  that  the  British 
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Columbia  shingle  is  a  better  shingle  than  the  American.  It  is  not 
often  that  an  American  manufacturer  ar^es  for  protection  against 
the  foreign  product  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  than  his  own,  but 
this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  shingle  industry.  It  is  a  fact,  well 
known  to  the  lumber  trade,  that  to-day  the  superior  British  Columbia 
shingle  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  higher 
thw  the  Washington  shingle  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  namely,  30 
cento  per  thousand.  The  Washington  shinde  manufacturer  can 
make  as  good  a  shingle  as  is  made  in  British  Columbia,  but  he  prefers 
not  to,  Bud  asks  that  he  continue  to  bo  protected  in  the  production 
of  an  inferior  article.  Curiously  enough,  he  alleges  that  it  is  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  oriental  labor  that  a  better  shingle 
is  made  in  British  Columbia  than  in  Washington.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  oriental  works  slower  and  takes  more  care  than  the 
white  laborer.  Consec^uently,  his  product  in  a  given  time  is  much 
less  than  that  of  a  white  man,  yet  both  work  at  piece  rates.  It  is 
stated  that  the  average  daily  output  of  the  white  shingle  maker  is 
40,000  shingles;  that  of  an  onental  25,000  sliingles.  The  efficiency  of 
the  white  laborer  according  to  this  statement  is  60  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  oriental.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  onental  labor  can 
compete  injuriously  with  white  labor  in  the  shingle  industry,  except 
as  the  oriental  makes  a  better  shingle.  An  interesting  side  light 
is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  an  interview  with  a  Puget  Sound  lumber- 
man, appearing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  of  November 
13,  1908,  Mr.  F.  L.  Meares,  of  the  Olympic  Lumber  Company,  Alaska 
Building,  Seattle.   The  graitleman  quoted  said: 

I  believe  that  tiie  removal  of  the  duty  would  benefit  rather  than  injure  the  shingle 
aituation,  because  it  would  compel  the  American  manufoctureis  to  turn  out  a  better 
giade  of  product.  Watibington  oningte  men  do  not  make  tihin^les  of  the  high  standard 
reached  acrosB  the  border.  Thoy  are  carcleaa.  This  ia  a  well-known  fact.  TheCajia- 
dian  manufacturers  pack  aa  well  aa  cut  a  better  article,  and  they  ship  it  into  the  States 
over  the  heads  of  the  American  and  sell  it  in  spite  of  a  30  cent  duty  per  thousand.  If 
we  had  free  trade  the  Americans  would  find  it  necessary  to  advance  their  standard.  At 
first,  of  coun>c,  the  shoe  would  pinch,  but  in  the  end  tlie  advanatge  would  be  oun. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  expressed  b^  lumbermen  appearing 
before  vour  committee  in  support  of  the  tanfT,  Mr.  Meares  does  not 
think  tnat  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  mean  wasteful  lumbering. 
In  the  same  interview  he  stated:  "Aa  far  as  lumber  is  concerned,  the 
same  argument  applies  in  a  Umited  way,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  waste  would  be  reduced  and  there  would  be  more  shmgleswith 
better  methods  of  manufacture  as  a  result.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
the  sentiment  of  the  entire  Pac^ific  slope  is  against  a  change  in 
present  tariff  schedules,  and  undoubtedly  the  Washington  lumbermen 
will  be  able  to  carr^  their  point." 

Should  the  Amencan  consumer  be  compelled  to  paj  a  tax  in  order 
to  get  a  superior  article  from  abroad,  when  that  tax  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  produce  an  inferior  artide! 

Tariff  does  not  favor  forest  cojiservation. 

It  is  the  contention  of  those  who  favor  the  present  lumber  tariff,  or 
a  higher  one,  that  the  admission  of  the  forest  products  of  other  coun- 
tries will  tend  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  forests  instead  of  pro- 
iongin^  their  existence  by  reducing  the  pressure  on  them.  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  their  testimony  on  this  point  is  simply  tJtiat  Uiej 
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will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  low-grade  lumber  imported  from 
Canada,  and  will  have  practically  to  abandon  the  production  of  low 
grades  themselves.  That  is,  they  will  leave  in  the  forests  all  pacta 
of  the  timber  tree  that  will  not  make  into  a  lai^  percentage  of  nigh- 
grade  lumber.  Whereas,  they  say,  with  the  present  duty  they  clean 
ujp  their  cuttings;  without  the  duty  they  would  not  clean  them  up. 
Tney  do  not  take  the  position  that  they  will  cut  any  smaller  area  of 
timber  or  any  fewer  trees  each  y^ear  than  they  do  now.  They  simply 
say  they  will  not  be  so  economical  of  the  product.  In  other  words, 
tariff  or  no  tariff,  as  the  lumberman  who  desires  protection  sees  it, 
our  forests  will  be  cut  down  with  ever-increasing  rapidity.  But  in  the 
one  case  they  promise  less  waste  than  in  the  other.  Now,  this  is  not 
forest  conservation,  though  it  may  mean,  if  we  are  to  accept  their 

f remises,  wood  economy.  On  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
'acific  coast  lumbermen  testify  that  they  now  leave  25  per  cent  of  the 
tree  in  the  forest.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  under  any  conditions  they 
wUl  leave  more  of  it  there  in  the  future. 

The  testimony  of  the  high-tariff  lumbermen  on  this  subject,  then, 
simply  resolves  itself  into  a  threat  that  if  the  tariff  is  re<lucea  they 
will  leave  their  cut-over  timber  lands  covered  with  the  debris  of  the 
unused  portions  of  the  trees.  These  slashing  will  be  the  certain 
origin  or  numerous  fires,  which  will,  if  not  extmguished,  destroy  the 
standing  timber  adjacent.  Timber  has  become  too  valuable  for 
lumbermen  to  conduct  their  operations  willfully  in  a  manner  that 
will  tend  to  promote  the  destruction  by  fire  of  wnat  is  reserved  from 
the  ax. 

But  we  do  not  concede  that  the  American  lumberman  can  not 
compete  with  the  Canadian  lumberman  in  low-grade  boards.  Take 
any  impartial  lumberman,  such  as  Mr.  Scanlon,  who  is  familiar  with 
conditions  on  both  sides,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  anywhere  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Pacific  coast  the  American  lumberman  who  knows 
his  business  can  produce  his  lumber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 
The  Canadian  can  hardly  undersell  the  American  lumberman  to  any 
great  extent,  then,  on  the  higher  grades  of  lumber,  and  the  American 
lumberman  at  the  same  prices  will  be  able  to  make  a  profit  so  much 
lai^er  on  his  high  grades  than  the  Canadian  cui  that  he  can  well 
^ord  to  sell  his  low  grades  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  low 
grades.  Wherever  Canadian  competition  is  powerful  the  low  grades 
of  lumber  will  be  cheaper,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and 
jittle^  if  any,  injury  to  the  producer.  The  fact  ought  to  be  borne 
in  nund  in  this  connection  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mill  owners 
own  their  own  stumpage,  which  has  increiu;cd  enormously  in  value 
within  the  last  few  years.  Also  that  during  the  seven  years  preced- 
ing 1908  the  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  generally 
speaking,  have  heen  lavish.  They  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future 
in  normal  times,  and  they  are  so  lai^  that  they  can  well  stand  some 
reduction  which  will  benefit  the  consumer  and  yet  leave  the  pro- 
ducer some  distance  from  the  poorhouse. 

Percentage  of  low  grades. 

When  I  stated  before  _your  committee  that  I  thought  20  per  cent 
would  cover  the  proportion  of  low-grade  lumber,  Mi.  Fordney  main- 
tained that  40  per  cent  was  right,  and  later  witnesses  £ven  put  ths 
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amount  of  low  grades  as  Yu^h.  as  60  per  cent.  These  higher  figures 
are  incomprehensible  to  me  in  view  or  such  data  as  1  have  been  able 
to  collect.  In  a  statement  on  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  the 
■United  States  and  Canada  by  Mr.  D.  \.  Winton,  attached  hereto, 
he  says  that  in  1906  and  1907  the  percentage  of  low-CTade  boaivds 
and  snorts  (meaning;  by  low-^ade  lK>ards,  No.  4  and  No.  5)  at  the 
mill  at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  averaged  25  per  cent.  One  of  the 
large  Minneapolis  niilLs  from  1H96  to  1903  averaged  only  16.2  per  cent 
low  grades,  including  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  and  No.  4  and  No.  5 
shorte  and  strips.  Certainly,  mills  having  only  these  percentages  of 
low  grades  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Canadian  low-grade  boaraa. 


Chief  Forester  E.  O.  Westfall,  of  the  Washington  State  Reforestry 
Association,  does  not  agree  with  many  witnesses  before  your  com- 
mittee as  to  the  effect  of  free  lumber  on  forest  conservation.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  of  November  13  he  is  quoted,  as  saying 
that  there  is  almost  no  interest  whatever  among  the  lumbermen  in 
Wa.^hington  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  that 
he  finds  "the  mill  men  are  apparently  desirous  of  cutting  down  the 
timber  as  rapidly  as  they  can  without  thought  of  the  future."  He 
believes  this  short -sifjhted  policy  will  bo  overcome  by  putting  Cana- 
dian lumber  on  an  equal  footing. 

In  the  same  issue  of  tlie  same  publication  another  lumberman,  who 
is  described  as  one  who  thorougnlv  understands  the  Canadian  situa- 
ti(m,  says  "  that  tlie  last  few  years  lias  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  production  of  the  Briti.sh  Columbia  mills  is  little,  if  any, 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  neeils  of  the  rapidly  developing  prov- 
inces of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  the  others  to  eastward  as  well  as 
British  Columbia."  Another  feature  of  the  situation,  he  continues, 
"is  that  the  Canadian  timber  is  not  so  extensive  as  might  be  supposed. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  forests  on  the  American  side  will  last  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  those  to  northward.  Vast  areas  in  the  provinces  wmch 
would  be  supposed  to  bear  rich  harvests  of  timber  nave  scarcely  a 
stick,  and  the  Canadian  timber  is  practically  difficult  to  market.  In 
the  mountain  regions  it  is  difHcult  to  get  at  and  still  harder  to  get  out, 
while  navigation  with  a  raft  of  logs  along  the  coast  is  most  pfflilous. 
Some  of  the  roughest  coast  on  the  American  continent  is  to  be  found 
between  the  Washington  line  and  that  of  Alaska." 

So  we  have  our  luinbernien  contending  in  one  breath  that  Canadian 
competition  would  disastrously  affect  them,  and  in  the  next  demon- 
strating that  there  is  no  danger  of  such  competition  on  account  of  the 
limited  extent  of  the  Canadian  forests  and  the  high  cost  of  production. 


Much  is  made  by  the  north  coast  lumbermen  of  British  Columbia 

competition  in  the  California  market  if  the  duty  on  lumber  is  removed. 
They  argue  that  freight  raters  will  bo  much  clieaper  between  British 
Columbia  points  and  Canada  than  between  Wasliington  and  Oregon 

goints  and  California  coast.    The  former  will  be  able  to  use  vessels 
ying  other  than  the  American  flag,  whereas  the  latter  will  be  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  American  vessels,  the  latter  having,  of  course,  a 
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monopoly  of  the  domestic  coasting  trade  and  being  more  expensiTO 
of  operation  than  foreign  vessels. 

There  may  be  someuiing  in  this,  but  whatever  advanta^  British 
Columbia  lumbermen  may  have  in  cheaper  cargo  rates  to  California 
points  is  offset  by  the  greater  cost  of  production  in  British  Columbia. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  even  though  stumpage  averages  less  in  British 
Columbia  than  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  commuid  approxi- 
mately the  same  prices  at  Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound  points.  (See 
appended  statements.) 

Yet  rates  on  cargoes  under  foreign  flags  can  not  be  very  much 
lower  than  on  the  domestic  coast  trade,  else  British  Columbia  should, 
if  the  theory  of  our  friends  is  correct,  be  able  to  export  a  great  deal  of 
lumber  to  the  California  points  at  tlie  present  time,  whereas  it 
exported  nothing  to  those  points  in  1907  against  1,114,000,000  feet 
shipped  there  from  Washington  and  Oregon  in  the  same  year.  Even 
the  tremendous  demand  for  timber  occasioned  bv  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  only  drew  797,868  feet  of  fumber  from  British 
Columbia  in  1906,  while  m  the  same  year  Washington  and  Oregon  sent 
to  California  1,079,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

During  the  whole  period  that  the  Wilson  tariff  law  was  in  effect, 
with  lumber  on  the  free  list,  British  Columbia  exported  to  California 
only  14,000,000  feet  of  lumber  as  compared  with  1,058,519,453  feet 
sent  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Apropos,  in  an  editorial  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (November  23,  1908)  says: 

The  rate  uf  duty  on  sawed  but  otherwise  unmanufactured  lumber  is  92  per  thoudand 
feet  board  measure,  which  on  thin  coa.-<t,  and  under  ordinary  conditionn,  in  prohibitive. 
The  lumber  from  the  forecb  of  British  Columbia  cosUi  an  murh  or  nearly  aa  much  at 
tide  water  as  lumber  from  our  own  forcfL",  and  only  by  a  sachfiee  of  mo^t  or  all  of  the 
profitB  can  Canadian  lumber  be  N>ld  in  American  portu  on  the  I^-ific  after  paying  that 
duty.  It  is  not  attempted.  Canadian  lumber  neeks  other  markcto  where  there  m  leas 
locu  competition. 

Concentration  of  forest  ovmership. 

In  my  statement  before  the  committee  on  November  20  I  said 
that  it  was  estimated  that  throe  great  interests  controlled  one-third 
of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  I  find  upon  further 
investigation  that  as  far  as  can  be  determined  in  a  field  where  accurate 
statistics  are  so  lacking,  I  would  have  been  more  nearly  right  had  I 
said  one-fifth  was  owned  by  three  great  interests.  I  also  find,  as 
Mr.  Dwinnell  shows  must  interestingly  and  conclusively  in  his  paper, 
that  a  verv  few  great  interests  now  own  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  coniferous  standing  timber  of  the  X'nited  States.  These 
estimates  have  reference  to  the  standing  timber  measured  bv  board 
feet,  not  to  acreage  areas.  The  great  buyers  of  timber  understand 
their  business  and  invariably  get  possession  of  the  forest  lands  car- 
rying the  maximum  amount  of  timl)er  per  acre.  It  is  absurd  to 
attempt^  as  one  witness  did,  to  determine  timber  holdings  on  an  acre- 
age basis,  and  his  calculation  that  the  three  interests  referred  to 
own  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  standing  tiinl>er  is 
much  further  from  the  fact  than  my  statement.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  concentrate  the  holdings  oi 
valuable  commercial  timber  in  the  hands  of  extensive  owners. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  to-day  are  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
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the  tariff  on  forest  products,  and  that  to  ^ant  their  vish  is  to  serre 
the  highest  national  interestSf  in  that  it  will  relieve  our  people  of  an 
unnecessary  burden  of  taxation,  open  to  them  wider  sources  of  supply 
for  a  commodity  of  almost  imiversal  use,  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of 
our  standing  forests,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  new  era  scientific 
lumbering  and  forest  conservation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Theodore  M.  Knapfsk, 
Secretary  of  (he  NaHomU  Forest  Coneervation  Leoffue. 


BBIEF  OF  W.  &  DWnnrELL,  07  KinEATOIIS.  UnH.,  SUBKITTED 
FOB  VATIOVAL  TOBEST  COHSEBYATIOH  lEAGITE. 

MiNNEAFOus,  Minn., 
Thursday^  December  J,  J 908. 

CoMHnTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

W aekington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  The  writer  hereof  has  for  many  years  been  the  owner 
of  timber  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
States  of  California.  Oregon,  in  tlie  Canadian  Northwest,  and  in  the 
province  of  British  Columbia,  has  been  largely  interested  in  lo^ng 
in  the.  State  of  Oregon,  and  is  now  operating  a  hard-wood  plant  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  made  an  average  of 
three  trips  per  year  to  the  Pacific  coast,  covering  the  territoiy  men- 
tioned above,  and  during  all  of  that  time  has  been  a  careful  observer 
and  invc-stigator  of  the  conditions  surroimding  the  lumber  business 
and  the  holding  of  timber  in  that  section.  He  has  during  all  that 
time  resided  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  which  up  to  recently  has 
been  the  largest  lumber  manufacturm^  center  in  we  world,  and  by 
reason  thereof  has  become  familiar  with  the  industry  in  mat  city, 
and  has  also  had  ample  opportunity^  of  observing  the  decadence  of 
the  lumber  industry  ui  both  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

THE  OREATNESS  OF  THE  QUESTION  INVOLVED. 

No  schedule  will  be  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  will  be  freighted  with  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  one 
under  consideration.  Tariff  schedules  as  a  rule  involve  only  the  tem- 
porary success  or  failure  of  an  industry.  But  the  adjustment  of  the 
schedule  on  wood  products  does  more  than  involve  the  welfare  of  an 
industry;  it  pertains  to  the  great  future  of  the  American  people.  No 
argument  need  be  adduced  to  show  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  forests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  effect  thereof.  The  student  of  history 
knows  well  how  greatly  has  the  destruction  of  forests  conduced  to  the 
decadence  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  C[uestion  is,  Will  the  present 
Congress  prove  itself  big  enough  to  look  into  the  great  future!  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  altruism,  but  it  is  one  of  outright  patriotism. 

What  has  already  been  done  in  the  destruction  of  our  lOTests  was 
eloquently  portrayed  by  Senator  Dolliver  when  he  said: 

There  has  never  been  in  the  history  of  human  society  m  completely  or^miEed  a 
crime  against  the  human  race  as  the  destruction  of  the  American  ftneets  in  Penn- 
oylvanin,  in  New  York,  in  Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Minnesota;  and  to  make  the 
crime  all  the  m<m  ignoble,  it  was  based  upon  greed  and  avaiice  and  th^tlove  of  mcmey, 
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ubicb  we  are  tanslit  u  the  root  of  all  evil.  So  it  has  proved  in  that  vaat  public  domain. 
It  was  despoiled  by  the  spnilera  who  violated  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  witnesses  etill  stand  there  in  the  burned  trunks  of  great  trees,  in  this  paUietic 
tangled  mass  of  burned  logs  and  vegetable  matter  scattered  over  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory that,  if  it  had  been  administered  with  wisdom  and  patriotism,  might  UmUy  be 
Uie  pemianent  source  of  a  iumbw  supply  to  us  and  to  our  children's  children. 

The  statement  that  the  destruction  of  our  forests  results  in  the 
floodhig  of  our  rivers,  the  great  erosion  of  our  soil  and  the  consequent 
deposit  of  silt  in  our  rivers,  makii^  them  imnavigable,  and  that  it 
affects  the  regularity  of  rainfall,  is  so  axiomatic  as  to  be  ahnost 
unnecessuy  of  demonstration.  The  observation  of  the  veriest  tyro 
shows  this  to  be  true,  and  jet  certain  witnesses  have  appeared  before 
tiiis  committee  and  have  attempted  to  argue  that  such  was  not  the 
case. 

This  is,  ther^ore,  a  question  much  broader  than  the  mere  effect 
it  may  have  upon  the  Itunber  industry.  We  propose,  however,  to 
discuss  it  from  that  standpoint  alone,  and  to  present  such  facts  and 
statements  as  will  show  beyond  peradventure  that  the  lumber  and 
timber  holding  industry  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  in  Uie  United  States,  nothwithstanding  the  entire  removal 
of  the  tariff. 

OOMFARATITB  COST  OF  THE  FRODUCTriON  OF  LUMBEB. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  cost  of  labor  will  be  submitted  in  the 
brief  of  the  secretary  of  this  league,  showing  the  same  to  be  much 
higher  in  all  that  part  of  Canada  west  of  Lake  Superior  than  it  is 
on  this  side  of  the  Ime.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  includes  the  Greoi^ian  Bay,  Ottawa  River,  and  Rainy  River 
countries  (the  three  great  lumber-producing  districts  of  that  province), 
do  not  vary  from  that  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  cost  of  labor  in  Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces 
is  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  that  section  there  is  a  constant  migration  of  labor:  that  the  indus- 
trial population  of  New  England  is  made  up  quite  Ifugely  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  and  exiy  material  variation  m  the  price 
of  labor  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  speedily  equalized 
by  a  migration  of  industrial  population.  It  is  true  that  in  a  very 
few  mills  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  oriental  labor  is  employed. 
This  same  thin^  is  true  in  several  mills  in  Washington,  particularly 
those  engaged  m  the  shingle  industry.  This  oriental  labor  is  not 
economical,  but  is  resorted  to  because  no  other  common  labor  is  at 
hand.  Not  over  four  weeks  ago  Mr.  A.  McLaren,  formerly  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  operators  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  now  owner 
of  one  of  the  larsest  mills  in  Vancouver  (the  North  Pacific  Lumber 
Company),  told  the  writer  that  his  experience  showed  oriental  labor 
to  be  much  more  expensive  than  white, -but  that  it  was  employed 
by  him  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  The  amiment  against  oriental 
labor,  however,  has  no  more  force  than  would  an  ai^ument  against 
the  cheap  wages  paid  the  colored  labor  of  the  South.  I  do  not  Know 
of  an  operator  in  southern  pine  but  what  would  gladly  exchange 
his  oheap  colored  labor  for  higher-priced  white  labor.  The  same 
condition  is  true  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  other  item  of  ct^t  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  the  cost  of 
the  plant.   The  writer  hereof  is  in  a  poution  to  know  the.  difference 
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in  cost.  lie  recently  secured  figures  for  the  duplication  of  a  plant 
now  being  operated  at  Everett,  Wash.,  and  which  coat  $35,000,  the 
same  to  be  built  just  north  of  the  line  in  British  Columbia,  and  this 
^5,000  mill  when  built  in  British  Columbia  was  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  The  Canadian  import  duty  on  machinery  is  from  20  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent.  This  includes  not  only  sawmill  machinery  but 
all  logging  machinery  and  equipment,  which  is  expensive  and  used 
almost  exclusively  in  logging  operations  on  the  coast.  Certain  log- 
ging machinery  and  many  mill  supplies,  logging  engines,  and  equip- 
ment are  manufactured  in  Canada,  out  are  sold  at  a  price  just  under 
the  cost  of  American  machinery  plus  the  duty  and  the  freight.  Con- 
struction labor  in  British  Columtna  is  much  more  expensive  and  less 
efficient  than  on  this  side,  so  that  a  statement  that  the  cost  of  mills 
in  Canada  is  25  per  cent  greater  than  on  this  side  of  the  line  is  well 
within  the  truth.  If,  then,  the  two  principal  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  in 
Qinada  than  in  the  I'nited  States,  iiow  can  it  be  said  that  a  tarin  is 
necessarv  to  protect  either  labor  or  the  manufacturer?  The  real 
party  who  is  seeking  protection,  "the  ni^iger  in  the  wood  pile,"  has 
already  been  discovered  by  certain  members  of  this  committee.  He 
is  the  stumpage  holder,  the  man  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  (lovernment,  has  by  the  aid  of  the  homestead  law, 
the  timber  and  stone  act,  the  lieu  land  scrip  act,  and  by  purchase 
from  generously  endowed  railroads,  been  able  to  secure  possession 
of  a  vast  amount  of  the  forested  domain  at  a  cost  to  him  of  from  $2.50 
to  $5  per  acre,  which  land  he  has  by  process  of  arbitrarily  advancing 
Talues,  marked  up  from  time  to  time,  until  he  is  now  carrying  it  at 
from  $30  to  $(50  per  acre. 

AVlio  are  some  of  these  jieople?  And  if  it  can  1)0  shown  that  their 
profits  have  been  beyond  the  {Irennis  of  huninii  avarici%  should  this 
not  be  taken  into  considenition  in  determining  the  nece-sity  of  a 
protective  srhe<liile?  The  list  is  too  great  for  enumerntion;  I  would 
mention  only  a  few. 


Weyerhamser  interests. —The  Wevorhaeu.ser  Timber  Company  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  numerous  Weyerliaeuser  interests.  It  is  commonly 
reported  that  the  Weyerhae users  (father  and  sons)  direct  and  control 
the  alTairs  of  40  different  lumber  corporations,  but  of  all  these  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  is  the  greatest.  The  information 
which  I  would  give  regarding  this  company  came  to  me  not  over  two 
weeks  ago  from  a  person  intunately  associated  With  a  stockholder  of 
the  company.  About  the  year  1900  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Com- 
pany purchased  from  the  Jsorthem  Pacific  Kail  way  1,000,000  acres 
of  timber  land,  principally  within  the  State  of  Washington,  and  esti- 
mated to  contain  40,000,000,000  feet  of  timber.  The  price  paid  there- 
for was  either  S6  or  $6.50  per  acre,  or  approximately  15  cents  per 
thousand.  Since  that  time  the  hohlings  of  this  company  have  been 
increased  so  that  it  now  owns  70,000,000,000  feet  of  timber,  mostly 
in  the  State  of  Washington;  some,  however,  being  located  in  Oregon 
and  California.  During  ttic  last  year  scattering  pieces  of  stumpaee 
were  sold  by  the  company  at  a  minimum  price  of  $3  per  thousanu, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  purchases  of  the  company  of  any  con- 
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siderable  bodies  of  timber.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  makes  a  standing  offer 
of  $800  per  sliare  for  any  stock  of  this  company.  None  is  on  the 
market^  but  Uttle  is  sold,  and  the  real  market  value  thereof  can  not  be 
ascertamed,  except  from  the  facts  given  above.  This  company  is 
capitalized  at  $15,000,000.  The  Weyerhaeusers  are  interested  in  the 
Fotlatch  Lumber  Company,  the  Humbird  Lumber  Company,  the 
Bonners  Ferry  Lumber  Companv,  and  other  companies  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  which  practically  control  the  white-pine  stumpage  of  that  dis- 
trict. Their  plans  in  Minnesota  are  shown  by  the  following  dispatch 
from  Chicago,  sent  six  days  after  the  appearance  before  this  committee 
of  Messrs.  Ilines  and  McCormick  as  representatives  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser interests.    It  is  as  follows: 

Chicago,  JVovemkr  f0. 

One  of  the  moet  important  lumber  deals  of  recent  years,  by  which  a  $20,000,000 
gyndioatewill  take  control  of  the  pine  forests  of  northern  Minnesota,  is  near  completion. 

Reprecentativeanf  the  three  bi?  interests  involved — the  Weyerhaeuser  Company  o( 
Cloquet,  Minn.,  the  Cook  &  O'ltrien  Company  of  Duluth,  and  the  Edward  Uines 
Lumber  Company  of  Chicago — met  late  yettterday  at  the  Union  Leaf^e  Club  to  diwuai 
the  plan  by  wnich  the  IlineD  Company,  either  in  itself  or  operating  throu^  a  syndicate, 
ia  lo  take  control  of  the  properties. 

Edward  Uines  to-day  said  the  plan  was  not  in  such  riiape  that  he  could  sive  out  the 
detail),  but  admitted  that  it  would  be  put  through  withinaday  or  two,  and  utat  nothing 
but  minor  matters  were  left  to  be  nettled. 

Big  interests  to  be  pooled.  Itefides  Mr.  IIinet>,  at  the  meeting  were  Frederick  Wey- 
erhaf'uperandhii  Honi>,  John  and  Rudolph,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cooke  &  O'Brien. 

The  intere^ita  to  be  pooled  are;  Lumber  in  Minnesota  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  people,  valued  at  $8,000,000;  lumber  in  Minnesota 
controlled  by  the  Cooke  &  O'ilrien  people,  valued  at  $11,000,000;  the  Rainy  Uike. 
Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad,  controlled  by  Cooke  &  O'Brien,  200  miles  long  ana 
worth  $1,000,000;  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  w<vth  of  lumber  controlled  by 
the  Hines  people. 

World's  Diggest  white-pine  tract.  This  constitutes  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  white 
pine,  Norway  pine,  and  hemlock.  It  comprii*e«  the  big;;c^t  tract  of  white  ^ine  left  in 
the  world.  The  timber  lies  in  St.  I^uis  County,  thecountry  totheeast,  and  in  Ontario. 
The  object  of  the  combine  ia  said  to  be  to  obtain  control  of  the  transportation  facilitiei, 
so  that  the  lumber  can  be  handled  cheaper  for  all  concerned. 

Ju^it  how  the  reorganization  is  to  be  brought  about  was  not  divulged,  Weyw^ 
haeuser  Company  owns  45  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Uinea  Company. 

Later  reports  show  that  the  proposed  consoUdation  includes  only 
the  Weyerhaeuser  interests  atCioquet;  that  the  ^at  mills  at  LittJb 
Falls,  Minneapolis,  Chippewa  Falls,  and  other  points  in  Wisconsin  are 
not  included  m  this  white-pine  combintition.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  village  of  Cioquet  has,  under  the  Wey- 
erhaeuser dominion,  surpassed  Minneapolis,  and  two  years  ago  was 
reported  to  be  the  largest  lumber-manufacturing  center  in  the  world, 
the  Weyerhaeusers  owning  every  property  in  tliis  village. 

In  a<ldition  to  their  interests  on  the  Pacific  and  in  the  white-pine 
district  of  the  north,  the  Weyerhaeusers  have  become  lai^ly  intei^ 
ested  in  southern  pine. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  who  appeared  in  person  before  this  committee, 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  tlie  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
holder  of  white  pine  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  At  an  early  date 
his  foresightedness  led  him  to  acquire  great  bodies  of  the  choicest 
timber  in  northern  Minnesota,  at  a  very  nominal  consideration. 
Much  of  this  timber  has  been  held  by  him  until  it  has  brought 
$10  per  thousand  on  the  stump.  Some  nine  years  ago,  fully 
appreciating  the  decadence  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  north,  he 
turned  bis  attention  to  California,  and  his  foresight  again  led  him 
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to  the  acquisition  of  la^  tracts  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine^  purchased 
at  a  comparatively  nommal  consideration.  Mr.  Walker  has  reported 
his  interests  in  California  to  be  from  600,000  to  650,000  acres,  with 
u&  estimated  minimum  stumpage  of  30^000  per  acre.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  he  owns  of  the  pine  of  California  from  15  to  20  billion 
feet. 

South  of  the  Walker  interests  in  California  come  the  great  holdings 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Chico. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Walker  holdings  and  to  the  west  and 
north  thereof,  come  the  ^at  holdin^^  of  the  McLeod  Riyer  Lumber 
Company  ana  its  allied  mterests,  estimated  to  contain  not  less  than 
5  billion  feet  of  pine. 

On  the  coast  in  California  are  th»  great  holdings  of  redwood, 
principal  among  which  are  the  holdings  of  the  Owen  syndicate  and 
the  Smith  and  Hammond  interests,  tne  three  estimated  to  be  not 
less  than  20  billion  feet. 

In  California  and  Oregon  in  the  pine,  the  redwood,  and  the  fir  will 
be  found  the  C.  A.  Smith  holdings,  the  estimates  of  a  part  only  having 
been  made  public,  but  in  the  lumber  world  generally  understood  to 
be  of  gigantic  proportions. 

Partner  north  in  the  State  of  Oregon  are  found  the  great  holdings 
of  the  Booth-Kelly  Company,  at  Eugene;  and  still  farther  on  toe 
interests  of  the  Blodgett  or  Michigan  syndicate.  Passing  over  into 
the  State  of  Washington,  in  addition  to  the  Weyerhauser  interests, 
are  the  great  holdings  recently  acquired  along  the  line  of  the  new 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road,  commonly  supposed  to  be  held  hy 
Standard  Oil  interests.  Still  farther  north  and  adjacent  to  Tacoma 
are  the  Gri^s  &  Poster  and  the  Henry  Hewitt  interests.  North  of 
Seattle  are  the  holdings  of  Merrill  &  Kin^  and  Thomas  Irvine.  On 
the  east  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  m  Oregon,  and  all  through 
northern  Minnesota,  are  found  the  great  holdings  of  the  various 
Shevlin  corporations. 

It  will  be  found  upon  investigation  that  the  yellow  pine  of  the 
South  is  quite  largely  concentrated.  In  addition  to  the  noldings  of 
the  Weyerhauaer  mterest  are  those  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company, 
of  J.  D.  Lacy  &  Co.,  and  of  the  Goodyear,  Joyce,  and  R.  A.  Long 
companies,  each  of  them  vast  empires  in  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  many  large  holders  controUing 
from  1  to  2  billion  feet,  who  are  not  enumerated.  When  it  is  ststea, 
however,  that  a  carefiu  computation' of  the  holdings  of  the  interests 
especially  enumerated  equal  50  per  cent  of  the  total  available  conif- 
erous merchantable  timber  of  the  United  States,  food  for  reflection 
as  to  whether  a  tariff  is  necessary  for  their  protection  is  furnished. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  impression  before  this 
committee  that  a  vast  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber..  The  fact  is  that  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  to-day  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  large  manufacturers. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  the  pine  is  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  in 
some  of  the  cut-over  districts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  where  the 
only  lumber  industry  remaining  is  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  and 
hard  wood,  there  may  be  found  quite  a  lai^e  number  of  small  mills, 
but  outside  of  these  districts  the  industry  generally  is  carried  on  by 
mills  manufacturing  from  100,000  feet  per  day  upward. 
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The  average  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage  is  shown  by  a  care* 
fully  compiled  statement  in  BuUetin  77,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    It  is  as  follows: 


Kind. 


IflBS. 


WbltepliM... 

A«h  

Buswood. ... 

HlckwT  

0«k....  

Spmon  

Cm  taut  

Elm   

PopUr  

CedH  

Homlock  

BInh  

Cypnw  

CottoDwood. . 
Beech  ..  ... 
YeUovidiM.. 

Mule  

Bed  gam  

Redwood  

WettempUw. 
DooslMflr... 
Topeto  


13.66 

3.03 

1.  G0 

"3."  is' 

2.26 
2. 71 
-3.30 
2.31 
1.32 

2.  U 

"i.'ss' 

"'i.ii' 

2.66 
L68 

Loe 


1004. 


14.62 

3.«5 
3.89 

"3.83 
3.70 
3.39 
A.  SB 
3.89 
1.49 
3.  SI 

"i'42 
2.  61 

"i.68 
3.82 
1.67 
1.6S 

"i.'6B 


1907. 


tS.OQ 

7.68 
6.79 
6.60 
e.63 
S.W 
4.«7 
4.94 
4.64 
4.  S3 
4.61 
4.4U 
4.37 
3.97 
3.66 
3.16 
2.  GO 
2.46 
2.36 

Loa 

1.66 
1.27 


The  above  table  is  made  up  by  sending  out  a  laige  number  of  in- 
quiries and  ia  aupposed  to  represent  the  average  increase  in  value. 
The  increase  of  the  more  favorably  located  tunber,  however,  has 
been  much  greater  than  that  indicated  in  the  table.  Iiet  me  cite 
some  advances  of  which  I  have  actual  knowledge.  In  1K97  I  could 
have  purchased  long-leaf  yellow  pine  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  S5 
per  acre,  which  is  now  held  by  the  owner  at  $60  per  acre,  and  adjoin- 
mg  tracts  of  which  have  sold  at  this  price.  In  1902  I  was  ouered 
25,000  acres  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  in  California  at  S5  per  acre. 
Pieces  similarly  located  are  now  being  sold  at  $2  per  thousand,  or 
approximately  $40  per  acre.  In  1902,  on  June  27,  I  purchased 
timber  in  Oregon  at  40  cents  per  thousand,  and  in  1907  this  timber 
sold  at  $3  per  thousand.  In  1897  the  Shevlin  interests  purchased 
800,000,000  feet  of  pine  in  Minnesota  at  $1  a  thousand.  Ir  this  tim- 
ber were  standing  to-day  it  would  sell  for  $10  per  thousand.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  advance  in  purchase's  by  the 
Weyerhauser  Timber  Company.  It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  pro- 
tection was  not  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  profit  of  the  timber 
owner;  and  when  driven  into  a  comer  they  reply  that  protection  is 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  high-priced  lumber  and  thus  coiiberve 
our  ftnr^ts  by  the  more  thorough  clearing  of  the  same. 

EFFECT  OF  TAHIFI  ON  CONSERVATION. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  more  specious  argument  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  if  lumber  made  out  of  the  tops 
and  limbs  of  trees  is  shipped  in  from  Canada  and  a  corresponding 
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amount  of  tops  and  limbs  are  left  lying  in  the  woocln  in  the  United 

States,  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the  forests  of  t!ie  United  States  are 
not  afTecteil  one  way  or  the  other.  In  other  words,  whatever  timber 
of  Canadian  production  is  used  in  this  country  will  take  the  place  of 
that  wasted.  But  the  statement  is  not  true  that  the  importation 
into  this  country  of  cheap  lumber  will  affect  the  cutting  of  our 
forests,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  only  lumber  which  can  be 
expnrte<l  into  the  Tnited  States  from  the  great  forests  of  the  Canadian 
west  is  high-priced  lumber.  Cheap  luml>er,  such  as  Xos.  4  and  5 
boards  and  cull  stuff,  can  no  more  lie  shipped  to  the  United  States 
than  can  it  be  shipped  from  the  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
mills  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  freight  is  the 
same  on  a  board  whether  it  is  of  hi^h  quality  or  low,  and  on  a  cheap 
board,  selling  at  S5  or  SO  at  the  mill,  the  freight  of  from  $10  to  $12 
per  thousand  becomes  such  an  important  item  that  it  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  cheaper  hemlock  and  hke  material  produced  in  the 
torest.s  nearer  at  hand. 

From  the  Cteorgian  Bay  country  there  may  be  and  probablv  is  some 
shipments  of  low-grade  lumber,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  the 
hulk  of  the  importations  from  Georgian  Bav  mills  is  of  high-grade 
pine.  Moreover,  the  timlwr  in  the  Georgian  6a^*  country  is  limited 
extent  and  the  life  of  the  mills  there  of  limited  duration.  Long 
before  another  tariff  bill  is  adopted  in  this  country  will  the  Geoman 
Bay  mills  have  ceased  to  produce  any  lumber,  and  this  bill  should  be 
frametl  very  largely  with  eyes  turned  toward  the  West,  which  must 
be  the  source  of  our  lumber  supply  of  the  future.  If  it  is  believed 
that  the  argument  that  a  tariff  is  necessary  to  forest  conservation 
is  advanced  in  good  faith,  let  this  committee  offer  to  those  lumber- 
men advancing  it  a  speciflc  duty  on  Nos.  4  and  5  boards  and  cull 
lumber  and  see  whether  or  not  the  same  is  satisfactorv. 

The  waste  so  often  referred  to  is  that  of  the  mills,  there  often 
being  no  market  for  the  slabs,  shavings,  sawdust,  and  lath,  and  in 
the  nr  mills  of  the  coast  to  the  uninitiated  the  greatest  waste  comes 
from  what  appears  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  good  lumber,  which  in  point 
of  fact  is  so  fUled  with  pitch  as  to  be  unusable  for  any  known  mer- 
chantable purposes.  As  the  country  settles  and  centers  of  popula- 
tion become  established,  the  industry  in  the  West  will  undei^o  the 
same  changes  it  has  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis twenty  years  ago  the  above  b^r-products  were  almost  entirely 
wa.stcd;  to-day  they  are  one  of  the  cliief  sources  of  profit.  A  tarin, 
or  a  greater  or  less  importation  of  outside  lumber,  will  in  no  way 
affect  these  conditions. 

All  of  the  lumbermen  appearing  before  this  committee  in  advocacy 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  were  large  holders  of  American  timber, 
and  some  of  them  among  our  largest  manufacturers.  It  was  stated 
by  them  that  their  investments  in  the  United  States  exceeded  many 
times  over  their  investments  in  Canada.  They  advocated  a  removal 
of  the  tariff,  believing  that  it  would  not  affect  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  or  the  price  of  stumpage,  but  that  it  would  hare  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  their  Canadian  holdings.  That  their  con- 
clusion was  correctly  formed  is  sh.iwTi  by  the  statement  contained 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  1905  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Ewart,  one  of  the  best  posted  tim- 
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ber  men  of  the  United  States,  and  who  for  many  years  represented 
the  Weyerhaeuser  timber  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.    He  said: 

I  have  already  occupied  too  much  time  to  admit  of  any  lengthy  conmderaticoi  of 
the  tariH  queetion,  and  fortunately  the  average  citizen  ia  already  suniciently  infonned 
on  this  subject  to  make  it  undeeirable  to  tender  any  t^tuitous  ealigbtenment,  for  one 
of  the  inalienable  righta  ot  every  American  citizen  lies  in  the  consrioua  pooieaBion  of 
a  clear  and  conclusive  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  the  protective  tariff  and  its 
arch  enemy  free  trade.   I  shall,  therefore,  tread  softly. 

In  the  very  near  future  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  duty  on  lumber  will  be  mate- 
rially modified,  if  not  entirely  removed.  The  result  will  be  u  advance  in  value  of 
Duiadtan  stumpage,  rather  than  a  decline  in  the  American  lumber  market.  The 
effect  on  timber  values  in  ite  United  States  will  be  ins^iflcant.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  submit  arcuments  in  suppfHrt  of  the!>e  conclusions,  but  will  umply  state  that  in 
my  opinion  Uiey  are  susceptible  of  demonstration. 

At  this  same  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Stewart,  a 
lumberman  of  large  experience  both  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
in  the  West,  and  as  this  is  a  statement  candidly  made  before  a  lum- 
bermen's association — ^in  fact,  before  the  very  association  which  is 
the  most  ardent  objector  to  a  removal  of  the  tariff — quote  from  it 
at  considerable  length,  believing  the  facts  stated  therein  are  much 
more  reliable  and  would  be  a  much  safer  guide  to  this  committee 
than  testimony  given  before  it  for  a  specific  purpose.  Mr.  Stewart's 
address  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Thirty  years  ago  white-pine  stumpaj^e  in  Wisronsin  and  Minnesota  had  exactly  the 
nme  value  as  the  timber  of  Washiti^lon  and  Oregon  commands  to-day.  In  1876  the 
maximum  price  was  $1.60  per  thousand  feet  for  rhoico  white  pine  accessible  to  driv- 
able  tributaries  of  the  MisBinsippi.  Tracta  remote  from  driving  streams  and  those  of 
inferior  quality  were  practically  without  market  value,  the  aven^  price  in  most 
cases  being  equivalent  to  not  over  50  cents  per  thousand,  the  ranee  oi  value  being 
from  this  figure  to  the  maximum  of  $1.50.  Along  about  1880  a  marked  advance  took 
place  in  the  lumbe*  mukets,  and  in  consequence  stumpaige  values  increased  match 
rially;  in  the  early  nineties  the  result  of  the  financial  panic  was  seriously  felt  in  the 
lumber  markets,  but  standing  timber  was  unaffected;  in  fact,  stumpage  vfclues  have 
at  intervals  come  to  a  standstill  temporarily,  but  the  tendency  has  been  steadily 
upwaid,  and  no  advance  has  ever  been  lost.  There  has  been  no  retrogression  except 
DD  the  manufactured  product.  This  has  been  unifonnly  and  invariably  true;  depres- 
sions in  the  lumbei  market  have  at  times  lessened  transactions  in  timber  lands,  but 
no  decline  from  fixed  valuations  has  ever  been  recorded.  Mr.  F.  Weyerhaeuser  once 
remarked  to  me  that  the  only  times  he  ever  loet  money  on  timber  'lands  were  the 
times  when  he  did  not  buy.  From  1875  white-pine  stumpage  steadily  increued  in 
value  until  the  present  basis  ot  five  to  twelve  doUani  was  reached,  the  average  to-day 
being  not  less  than  $8,  and  exceptional  transactions  could  be  cited  at  almost  double 
this  figure.  When  we  consider  that  a  large  percentage  of  undersized  and  inferior 
timber  is  now  taken  into  the  estimates  which  previously  was  excluded,  it  is  safe  to 
sav  that  to-day's  figures  represent  at  least  ten  times  the  value  current  in  1875 — in 
other  words,  white-pine  stumpage  has  made  an  average  increase  of  100  per  cent  tot 
every  taree  years  during  the  inst  thirty  lears. 

■OUTBBair  TILLOW  nNB. 

With  the  diminishing  supply  of  white  pine  the  forests  of  the  South  began  to  receiw 
attention,  and  with  crude  methods  of  manufacture  the  southern  mills  began  about 
1880  to  make  shipments  northward  to  St.  Lotiis.  Chicago,  and  the  Missouri  Valley, 
consisting  at  the  first  almost  entirely  of  specialties,  such  as  long  timbers,  cur  silu, 
deep  joists,  etc.,  but  in  proportion  as  white  pine  diminished  in  supply  and  increased 
in  value  yellow  pine  pushed  farther  northward  until  everything  eart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountuns  has  come  to  be  considered  the  right(ul  and  exclusive  domain  of  the  south- 
ern manuiacturer,  and  efforts  to  introduce  a  few  samples  of  Pacific  coast  fir  in  that 
territory  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  which  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
I  AaU  not  puraue  this  point  for  fear  that  I  might  infringe  upon  the  copyright  pri  vilogee 
ol  your  nc^uy. 
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Twenty  yeara  timber  laDds  were  worth  from  11.25  to  $5  per  acre;  to-day  these 
Undfl  bring  $10  to  |30  per  arre.  Yellow-pine  atumpi^  wfai^fa  in  18S6  waa  wcHlh  not 
over  50  cents  per  thousand  is  to-day  (l^Oo)  held  at  92  to  $4  per  thousand,  the  average 
value  being  probably  93.  As  vellow  pine  is  destined  to  be  the  principal  com|>clit(V 
ot  out  Pacific  coaat  woods  in  all  uurkets  east  o(  the  Rockies,  it  will  b«  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  total  stand  of  this  wood  in  the  Southern  States  is  estimated  about 
300  billioD  feet,  or  25  per  cent  lees  than  the  amount  ol  timber  standing  in  the  StatM 
of  WaahiDKtoD  and  Oregon. 

The  latest  government  eotimatee  for  Washington  aggr^te  193  billion  feet,  and 
for  Oregon  213  billion  feet.  I  have  not  seen  the  ^verument  estimate  for  California, 
but  other  authorities  credit  this  State  with  somethiug  over  200  billion  feet.  The  three 
States  border'og  on  the  Pacific  may  therefore  be  said  to  contain  600  billion  feet  of 
merchantable  standinfr  timber,  or  double  the  amount  of  yellow  pine  that  is  credited 
to  the  Southern  States  in  similar  estimates,  all  of  which  are,  of  course,  simple  approxi- 
mations, an  there  is  no  pra^:ticat  method  of  getting  at  exact  figufM,  owing  to  the  enc»>- 
mous  expense  which  an  actual  cruise  of  all  the  timbered  areas  would  involve. 

Idaho  and  Montana  will  probably  yield  100  billion  feet,  making  a  full  total  of  700 
billion  feet  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States;  and  if  we  add  100  billion  feet  for  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alberta,  which  is  probably  above  the  actual,  we  have  a  grand  aggregate 
of  850  billion  feet,  worth  at  91  per  thousand  feet,  the  euonnous  sum  of  9800,000,000, 
•Imoflt  enou^  to  placate  the  Emperor  (rf  Japan. 

un  or  coNsuMmon. 

The  annual  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  ia  steadily  increasing,  and 
is  variously  estimated  (including  hard  woods)  at  from  GOO  to  750  feet  per  capita,  mak- 
injr  on  our  population  of  80,000,000,  say  50,000,000  feet  per  year— a  rate  which  would 
exhaust  the  estimated  yellow-pine  stand  of  the  Southern  States  in  six  years  and  tiie 
entire  Pacific  coast,  including  British  Columbia,  in  fifteen  years  therouter,  if  there 
were  no  other  sources  of  supplyj  and  there  are  none  of  vei^  extensive  proportions. 
A  recent  estimate  of  the  remaining  pine  in  Uinnesota  and  n'isciHisin  puces  this  at 
only  40  billion  feet— equivmlent  to  about  one-fifth  ot  the  timber  now  standing  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  outlying  fidd  with  which  we  are  cwicaned 
in  tiie  consideraticm  oi  future  stumiMffe  values  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  take  up  those  questions  which  are  involved  more  directly  and  immediately 
in  this  subject.  We  have  seen  that  the  constant  tendency  of  stumpage  values  else- 
where has  Deen  upwaid,  and  it  ia  inevitable  that  hiatorvwill  auicklj'repeat  itself  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  With  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  wnite-pine  belt  and  the 
rapid  enhancement  of  values  in  the  South  as  a  result  of  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  upon  that  source  of  supply,  the  nominal  values  now  prevalent  here  must 
increase  many  times  over  until  ultimately  the  product  of  these  magniticent  fixests, 
which  surpass  all  others  in  boUi  quantity  and  Quality  oi  theat  yield,  shall  comnumd 
as  high  a  price  per  thousand  feet  as  tiiat  which  has  prevailed  fot  eastern  white  pine, 
and  from  which  so  tJany  vast  fortunes  have  been  realized.  As  the  Pacific  coast 
forests  yield  four  times  as  much  per  aure  as  tho  pine  lands  oi  the  East,  the  result  <rf 
such  increase  will  be  to  establish  acreage  valuatiioia  never  befwe  equaled,  and  the 
westom  owners  mil  be  corespondingly  enridied. 

A  very  striking  example  of  how  the  Canadian  forests  would  share 
with  our  own  the  current  demands  is  shown  by  the  proposed  opera- 
tion ot  the  two  Slicvlin  mills  on  Rainy  River,  one  on  the  north  Dank 
of  tlie  river  in  Ontario  and  the  other  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
in  Minnesota.  These  mills  each  have  a  capacity  of  about  60,000,000 
feet,  and  were  built  approximatclv  at  the  same  tune,  with  the  expecta- 
tion Oi  both  being  operated  to  the  same  extent.  The  Shevlin  hold- 
ings tributary  to  these  two  mills  are  about  900,000,000  feet  in  Minne- 
sota and  an  eaual  amount  in  Ontario,  but  instead  of  cutting  an  equal 
amount  in  each  mill,  during  the  coming  yeat  it  is  proposed  to  oj^rate 
the  Minnesota  mill  to  its  full  capacity,  while  the  Ontario  mill  will  cut 
only  6,000,000  feet,  or  about  on&-tenth  of  its  capacity. 
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snrscr  or  a  BEHOTAt  of  the  tariff  on  the  fbigb  of  luhbeb. 

A  statement  has  already  been  given  showing^the  increase  in 
Btumpage  values.  The  following  statement  from  Bulletin  77  shows 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber: 

Yellow  pine  advanced  from  $8.48  per  thoiuaDd  in  1899  to  $15.02  in  1906,  77  per  cent. 
Cedar  rose  from  |10.91  to  $18.12,  66  per  cent;  cypress,  from  $13.32  to  $21.94,  and  red- 
wood from  $10.12  to  $16.64,  64  per  cent  in  each  case.  Douglas  itr  increased  from 
tii.67  to  $14.20,  63  per  cent,  and  poplar  from  $14.03  to  $24.21,  or  73  per  cent.  Notable 
increaaea  are  alao  ahown  by  hickory,  oak,  spruce,  weatem  pine,  hemlock,  and  ash. 

It  is  claimed  by  lumbermen  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber 
at  Uie  mill  is  made  up  almost  entirely  from  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  Figures  will  be  furnished  showing  that  while  there  has  been 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  price  of  labor,  yet  it  is  only  10  per  cent 
since  the  year  1900,  and  small  compared  with  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  lumber.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  lumber  is  looked  upon  now  as 
excessively  high.  No  longer  ago  than  la.st  week  I  paid  $50  per 
thousand  for  white-pine  boards  sawed  in  this  city,  and  in  times  of 
great  commercial  activity  even  the  most  common  grades  of  lumber 
go  **out  of  sight,"  as  it  were.  The  effect  of  a  r^oval  of  the  tariff 
will  be  to  steady  the  market  and  to  materially  reduce  the  price  when 
such  prices  are  excessive.  This  has  already  been  elaborated  in  the 
Terbai  testimony  heretofore  given. 

OOBT  OF  CANAD^N  STUHFAOE  AS  COUPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  impression  that  Canadian 
Btumpage  costs  the  holder  thereof  nothing,  and  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  a  marked  injustice  to  put  that  in  competition  with  our  own 
stumpage.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of  the  avenues 
through  which  the  American  lumbermen  have  acquired  their  cheap 
stumpage,  and  I  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  cost 
of  Canadian  stumpage  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holder  is  much 
greater  than  has  been  the  cost  of  the  United  States  stumpage.  At  an 
early  day  in  Canada  large  grants  of  timlier  were  made  for  a  very  small 
consideration.  Timber  so  held,  with  the  exception  of  some  remain- 
ing in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been  quite  largely  cut  off.  The 
same  was  true  of  timber  in  the  United  States.  Note  the  vast  grants 
to  railroad  companies.  But  the  later  dav  Canadian  timber  has  be-en 
disposed  of  at  a  price  much  in  excess  of  the  price  of  stumpage  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  government 
in  the  last  twenty  years  to  reserve  a  royalty  of  50  cents  a  thousand 
on  all  timber  disposed  of  by  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  timber  is 
put  up  for  tender  and  is  awarded  to  the  person  bidding  the  highest 
price  as  a  bonus.  At  an  average  stumpage  of  15,000  per  acre, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  timber  has  cost  the  original  holder  at  least 
$7.50  by  way  of  royalties  and  whatever  bonus  was  paid  therefor. 
Contrast  this  with  the  original  entries  of  timber  made  in  this  coun- 
try. But  most  of  the  timoer  in  Canada  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  United  States  was  by  the  Dominion  government  dedicated  to 
the  Provinces,  and  their  policy  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  to  acquire  cheap  stumpage.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  many  years  to  dispose  of  its 
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timber  to  the  lushest  ladder — Tcry  often  at  an  upset  pricb  much  in 
excess  of  anythmg  ever  obtained  for  government  timber  in  the 

United  States. 

In  the  month  of  August  I  visiteil  a  mill  at  Kewatin,  on  I^ke  of  the 
Woods,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  was  operating  upon  Ic^ 
upon  which  the  royalty  to  the  provincial  government  was  from  $6  to 
$7.50  per  thousand,  and  so  has  it  been  for  many  years;  the  price  paid 
the  goyemment  for  stumpage  being  advanced  to  conform  to  the 
actual  increase  in  value. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  all  of  the  timber,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  20  mites  wide  on  either  side  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  was  transferred  by  the  Dominion  to  the  province  upon  its 
creation.  In  early  days  a  few  crown  grants  of  timber  were  made — 
that  is,  timber  upon  wliich  the  fee  to  the  land  passed  to  the  owner  and 
upon  which  no  royalties  were  reserved — hut  practically  all  of  the  tim- 
ber of  the  province  is  iiold  under  a  title  called  a  "special  license," 
which  is  good  only  from  year  to  year,  upon  which  the  Crown  reserves 
a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  and  upon  which  annual  dues  in 
amount  of  $140  per  mile  for  that  district  west  of  the  Cascade  Motm- 
tains  and  $115  for  that  district  cast  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are 
imposed.  Those  licenses  are  made  renewable  by  statute  for  the  period 
of  twenty-one  yeajs  only.  They  are  subject  to  such  increase  in  both 
the  annual  dues  and  the  royalties  as  tlie  government  may  see  iiOo 
impost,'  from  time  to  time,  and  only  one  year  ago  it  was  pr<)posedl)y 
the  government  to  advance  the  dues  25  cents  per- thousand.  It  i^U 
thus  be  seen  that  the  original  acquirer  of  timber  from  the  govemmt^t 
is  not  in  better  position  than  are  his  confrclres  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  as  these  licenses  are  transferred  from  time  to  time  at  a  considera- 
tion running  as  high  as  $10  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stumpage 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  competition  with  cheap  and  worth- 
less stumpage  in  Canada. 

A  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Hines  to  this  committee 
■  which,  while  it  may  have  been  true  as  to  the  particular  case  in  hand, 
was  so  misleading  m  its  general  effect  tiint  specific  reference  must  be 
made  thereto.  It  was  stated  that  500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  cost  his  company  $90,000  a  year  to  carry,  while  the 
same  amount  of  timber  in  Canada  cost  but  $300  per  year.  The 
600,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  Wisconsin  was  doubtless  worth  $10  per 
thousand,  or  $5,000,000,  and  a  tax  of  $00,000  upon  this  timber  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  only  $0,018  on  the  dollar,  not  an  excessive  taxation. 
The  carrying;  charge  referred  to  in  Canada  was  doubtle^  annual  dues 
of  $5  per  mile,  which  is  the  chaige  upon  certain  timber  licenses  issued 
by  the  Dominion.  This  is  only  a  nominal  charee,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ostensibly  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  dominion  govern- 
ment in  caring  for  its  timber.  All  such  timber  is  subject  to  taxation, 
and  when  the  country  in  which  it  is  located  is  opened  up,  local 
improvements  are  instituted,  schools  established,  roads  built,  etc., 
then  the  carrying  chaige  on  the  Canadian  stumpage  will  not  vary 
materially  from  tnnt  of  any  stumpage  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In 
other  words,  the  S5  per  square  mile  dominion  annual  dues  is  tanta- 
mount to  our  state  tax  as  distinguished  from  our  county,  town^p, 
and  school  tax. 

But  this  applies  to  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  timber 
of  the  Dommion.   We  have  already  stated  what  U>e  diarge  is  in 
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British  Columbia^  viz,  $1 15  to  $140  per  mile,  depending  upon  location, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  generally  the  cost  of  carrying 
timber,  I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  this  brief  certain  letters  written  to 
me  which  were  incorporated  in  an  argument  submitted  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  Province  of  British  CcMxmibia  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing them  of  the  excessiveness  of  their  annual  dues.  These  letters 
are  as  follows : 

BBOOKS-SCANLOW  LUHBIK  OOHFAKT. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry,  wmndne  to  know  how  the  annual  dnei  we  pay  on 
provincial  timoer  limits  in  British  Columbia  compare  with  the  taxen  we  pay  on  our 
timber  landa  in  other  localities,  heg  leave  to  advise  that  our  annual  dues  in  British 
Columbia  are  most  excessive  as  compared  with  other  localitie?  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested in  timber.  One  of  our  subsidiary  companies  owns  110,000  acres  of  timber 
land  in  Flcnida,  another  90,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  Louisiana,  another  36,000  acri'a 
of  timber  land  in  Oregtm,  and  anotiier  3,000,000  acres  (of  which  about  2,000,000  are 
timber),  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  taxes  we  pay  per 
acre  and  per  thousand  in  each  locality,  to  wit: 

Taxes  per  acre  in  Florida,  10.029;  Louisiaiw,  90.101;  Oregon,  10.089;  Bahamas,  lumo; 
British  Columbia,  $0,219. 

Taxes  per  thousand  in  Florida,  90.005;  Louimana,  90.006;  Oregon,  90.004;  Bahamas, 
none;  Bntish  C<^umbia,  90.0155. 

A  careful  examination  of  above  figures  will  show  how  unreasonable  Uie  annual  dues 
in  British  Columbia  an  as  compared  with  other  localities. 

Our  BriUah  Cdumbia  timber  is  all  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Coast  district, " 
and  the  average  stand  of  timber  in  that  territory  is  conceded  to  be  about  9,000,000 

Sar  sqtiare  miw,  and  our  cost  per  thousand  or  per  annum  is  baned  on  tha^igBtimate. 
ur  cost  per  thousand  feet  on  the  other  timber  is  based  on  actual  eetimates«td  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  annually.  In  Florida,  Louisiana,  sad  Ore^n  we  o^  the  fee 
to  the  land  as  well  as  the  timber  and  pay  no  royalty  on  the  timber  when  it  is  cut 
iid  removed.  As  fast  aa  the  timber  ia  cut  and  removed,  the  taxe^  on  th«i  cut-over 
■ads  are  reduced  verv  materially.  The  land  in  many  cases  is  valuable  far  agricul- 
^pal  purposes  when  the  timber  is  removed.  We  also  own  the  coal,  oil.  aad  minerr.l 
uhts  of  every  nature  in  theae  States  and  are  inclined  to  think  in  certain  localities 
tMy  are  very  valuable. 
Mn  this  country  our  taxes  are  used  so  far  as  are  nercssnry  for  the  building  of  roads, 
oSnstruction  of  bridges,  maintenance  of  schools,  etr.  The  building  of  roads  makes 
our  timber  more  accessible  and  cheapms  the  cost  of  logtfiiig  quite  materially.  Tho 
fact  that  schools  are  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  enables  us  to  secure  the  best  <rf 
labor. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  British  Columbia  taxes  are  used  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  owner  ol  timber 
licenses  or  leases  derives  but  little  benefit  from  the  annual  taxes  paid. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  3.  BCANLOX. 


e.  B.  BOWHAH  LVMBBR  COMPANT, 

Begarding  your  inquiry  as  to  taxes  on  Innda  belongtnjT  to  the  Rowman-Hicks  Lumber 
Company  in  the  State  of  l^uiaiana,  would  say  that  we  own  two  large  tracts  of  timber  in 
this  State,  taxes  upon  which  for  the  year  lt)05  averaged  $10K.K.'{  per  square  mile;  the 
year  1906  they  aver^^  997 .97  per«iiiare  mile;  for  the  year  1907  tiiey  were  $119.07  per 
square  mile,  or  an  average  for  the  throe  yeaiv  of  tlOti  29  i>er  sfjuare  mile.  Taxes  upon 
this  land  were  mostly  local  taxes — that  is,  for  the  building  of  highways,  support  oi 
schools,  of  town  and  county  organizationa,  etc.    Very  little  of  the  tax  was  state  tax. 

The  average  estimate  of  the  timber  in  our  entire  holdings  is  17.000  feet  per  acre, 
which  is  valued  by  us,  and  which  could  proI>ably  be  eold  lor,  fliO  per  acre.  Much 
timber  similarly  located  and  of  the  same  qualitv  has  changed  hands  at  tbin  price. 
Upon  this  basis  the  average  tax  per  thousand  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  $0.01,  or 
90.0028  of  the  value  of  the  timber. 

When  we  contrast  this  with  our  timber  in  Britii^h  Columbia  you  will  see  what  a  vast 
difference  there  ia.  There  we  ]>ay  9115  per  square  mile  for  timber  which  will  not 
average  over  4,000,000  to  the  mile,  and  which  is  not  worth  to  exc(>or1  50  cents  per 
thousand.  The  annua]  duea  which  we  pay  in  British  Columbia  are  usetl^  exclusively 
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for  the  support  of  the  eenerml  government  and  do  not  enfasnce  the  vtlne  of  onr  property 
u  they  would  if  used  lor  the  construction  of  rotds  opening  up  our  timber,  for  the  estab- 
lidhment  of  schools,  and  for  the  muntenance  of  local  governmental  raganizatitHM. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  dues  in  British  Columbia  amount  to 
$0,029  |>er  thousand  feet  per  year,  or  tO,067  of  the  tM.ii  value  of  timbtf . 

The  timber  of  Louisiana  is  accessible  to  one  d  the  beet  lumbar  markets  in  the  worid, 
and  until  thehardtimesof  a  year  igo  the  manu&cture  in  diat  locality  was  excoedin^y 
profitable,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  businesi  lAich  we  have  been  caRying  on  in 
British  Columbia. 

Very  truly,  youm,  S.  H.  Bowiuh,  PntidenL 


XOOIBB  LOMBn  OOMPAIIT. 

Tn  compliance  with  your  request  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you  herewith 
a  table  i*liowiug  what  it  costs  us  to  carry  our  timber  hmds  in  British  Columbia  as  com- 
pared with  our  timber  lands  in  the  United  Statee. 

The  lands  we  own  in  British  Columbia  are  those  tributary  to  Enderby,  and  the 
figures  taken  are,  ia  the  case  of  British  Columbia,  from  the  annual  rental,  aiid  in  the 
case  of  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  the  taxes  for  the  year  1907,  and  in  the  case  of  Bonner 
and  Kootenai  counties,  Idaho,  the  taxes  for  the  year  190i6.  These  figures  are  taken 
bom  the  records  and  are  absolute. 

Ten  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Crook  County,  Or^.,  taxes  9S23.B2,  or 
an  average  of  98.17  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  huudred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  9115  tax,  or  an  average  of 
$17.9  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  99.73  per  acre  more  in  British  Columbia  thim  in 
the  United  States,  or  over  twice  the  annual  tax  per  acre  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands  the  Crook  County  timber 
costs  90.(H)KI7  per  thousand  per  annum  and  the  British  Columbia  timber  90.0257,  or 
If  cents  jwr  thousand  per  annum  more  to  carry  the  British  Columbia  timber  (tinutcr 
only)  than  to  carry  the  Crook  County,  Orpg.,  timber  and  land. 

I  give  vo'j  herewith  our  cost  in  Idaho,  the  counties  being  Bonn^  and  Kootenai: 

Nine  tnotiaand  (me  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Bonner  County,  Idiho, 
taxes  9(i57.S7,  or  an  average  of  $7.01  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  British  Columbia,  9115  tax,  or  an  average  of 
917.09  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  910.08  per  acre  mwe  in  British  Colnmbia  than 
in  the  UniUnl  States. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands  the  Bonner  County  timber 
costs  $0.0071  per  thounand  and  the  British  Columbia  limber  90.0257,  or  1.86  cents 
per  thousand  per  annum,  or  three  and  one-half  times  more  to  carry  the  British 
Columbia  timber  (timber  only)  than  to  carry  the  Bonuw  County,  Idaho,  timber  and 
land. 

Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Kootenai  County,  Idaho, 
taxes  9314.92,  or  an  average  of  97.04  per  acre,  land  and  timber. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Brituh  Columbia,  9115  tax,  or  an  average 
of  $17.09  per  acre  for  the  timber  only,  or  910.05  per  acre  more  in  British  Columbia 
than  in  the  United  Ktatp«<. 

Taking  the  actual  estimate  of  timber  on  the  above  lands,  the  Kootenai  County 
timber  rnntK  90.0049  per  thousand,  and  the  British  Columbia  timber  $0.0257,  or  2.08 
cents  per  thousand  per  annum,  or  five  times  more  to  carry  the  British  Columbia 
timber  (timber  only)  than  to  carry  the  Kootenai  County,  Idaho,  timber  and  land. 

In  Crook  County,  Orog.,  we  can  carry  over  3,000  feet  of  timber,  including  the 
land,  to  every  1,000  feet  of  timber  only  m  British  Columbia. 

In  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  wc  can  carrv  3,500  feet  of  Umber,  including  the  land,  to 
every  1,000  feet  of  timber  only  in  Briti.-ih  Columbia. 

In  Ko()U-nai  County,  Idaho,  we  can  camr  5,000  feet  of  timber,  including  the  land, 
to  every  1,000  iti^X  of  timber  only  in  Briti^  Columbia. 

In  the  UoiU'd  Statee  we  own  the  fee,  we  get  the  advantage  of  any  increment  and 
any  value  in  the  lands  and  mineral  when  the  timber  is  cut  off,  and  we  pay  no  royalty 
for  the  Btump^e  when  cut.   We  own  everything  absolutely. 

In  the  case  of  Bonner  County  and  Kootenu  County,  Idaho,  we  can  take  the  kgi 
from  the  water  and  put  the  lumber  into  pile  for  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,000  less  tluu 
we  can  do  the  same  work  in  British  Columbia. 

We  figure  that  the  growth  of  the  timber  in  the  United  States  will  more  than  pay 
Cm  interest  on  the  carrying  chaige,  and  the  histny  trf  Minneeota  as  to  the  mineiu 
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would  indicate  the  pcmble  -value  of  some  of  the  land  titer  flra  timber  has  been 
removed. 

Id  the  United  States  we  have  an  nnUmited  market  for  our  product,  while  in  Canada 
our  market  ia  very  much  leBtricted,  aa  was  demonstrated  last  year,  of  a  very  pre- 
carioua  nature. 

Youn,  truly, 

A.  R.  Rogers,  PraideiU. 
So  much  for  the  competition  of  Canadiim  stimipage. 

TIMBEK  KNOUOH  TO  SUPFLT  THB  UNITED  STATES  OVUT  THEBTT  TEAB8. 

The  most  careful  and  the  most  hopeful  estimates  which  have  been 
made  estimate  the  life  of  the  standing  saw  timber  of  the  United 
States  to  be  thirty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  more 
in  Canada  to  last  fifteen  years  longer.  I  ask  what  the  United  States 
will  do  for  its  lumber  supply  after  that  time,  and  what  will  be  our 
status  thirty  years  from  now  should  it  be  the  policv  of  the  Dominion 
government  (as  it  doubtless  would  be  if  our  timber  were  all  ^one) 
to  place  a  prohibitive  export  duty  upon  lumber  or  to  prohibit  its 
exportation  altogether. 

Gross  ignorance  exists  as  to  the  time  which  is  required  to  produce 
a  saw  log.  In  the  case  of  ced^,  it  requires  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  produce  the  average  tree  of  the  Pacific  coast,  while 
much  of  the  cedar  there  is  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  years 
old.  It  requires  seventy-five  years  to  produce  red  fir  large  enough 
to  manufacture,  while  yellow  m*,  which  is  a  more  mature  red  fir  and 
from  which  the  higher  classes  of  lumber,  such  as  floorii^,  is  made, 
is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  A  white-pme  saw  log 
can  not  be  produced  in  less  than  seventy-five  years^  ana  yellow  pine 
will  reforest  itself  in  about  fifty  ypars,  though  the  timber  at  that  age 
will  be  of  smallish  size  and  not  of  the  best  quality.  No  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  reforestation,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  ten  years 
before  any  general  plan  will  be  matured  which  will  look  toward  the 
reforesting  of  any  considerable  portion  of  our  cut^over  areas.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  there  will  be  a  long  interim  between  the  time  of 
the  total  desbraction  of  our  coniferous  forests  and  the  reforestation 
of  the  same.  In  the  meantime  is  it  not  our  dut;^  to  conserve  our 
own  forests  in  every  way  possible,  and  can  it  be  denied  that  the  draw- 
ing upon  the  forests  of  another  country  is  at  the  prespnt  time  the 
most  effectual  way  of  conserving  our  own)    We  think  not. 

CEDAR. 

A  pathetic  presentation  of  the  condition  of  the  434  shingle  manu- 
facturers of  the  State  of  Washington  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
John  McMasters,  ai  Seattle.  He  has  himself  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  cedar  industry  is  confined  to  the  most  northwesterly  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  fact,  red  cedar  shingles  and  8i(fing,  wliich 
(u*e  used  in  almost  every  city  and  hnmlet  in  the  United  States,  are 
being  subjected  to  an  almost  prohibitive  duty  in  order  to  protect 
an  industry  confined  to  three  counties. 

And  what  is  the  extent  of  this  tremendous  industry  to  which  he 
rcfersf  He  says  their  total  capacity  is  15,000,000  shingles  per  day. 
One  single  shingle  machine  employing  two  men  has  a  maximum 
capacity  of  35,000  per  day  ana  should  cut  28,000  shingles  on  an 
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STerage.  If  then  are  434  mills  cuttizig  15,000,000  per  day,  the 
&Terue  daily  cut  per  mill  would  be  approximately  35,000,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  output  of  one  and  one-fourth  shingle 
machines.  A  shingle  machine  employs  a  machine  man  and  a  packer. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  limited,  instead  of  how  extensive,  ia  this 
industry. 

He  further  states  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between 
shingles  manufactured  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Washington  is 
15  cents  per  thousand.  The  work  is  piecework^and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  difference  is  3}  cents  per  thousand.  This  is  from  figures 
recently  obtained  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  compara- 
tive cost,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  advisability  of  the  construction  of 
a  mill. 

The  shingle  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  not  been  a 
uniformly  profitable  one.  The  reasons  are  twofold:  In  the  first 
place,  the  average  shingle  mill  costs  only  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  to 
construct.  Every  man  engaged  in  lumbering  who  has  a  desire  to  sell 
his  own  labor  to  himself  becomes,  therefore,  a  shingle  manufacturer. 
He  is  usually  a  man  of  limited  means,  unable  to  own  stumpage,  and 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  stumpage  holder.  Shingle  logs  during 
tile  year  1007  on  Fuget  Soimd  averaged  111  per  thousand,  while 
siding  logs  sold  as  high  as  S17  per  thousand.  Many  owners  of  cedar 
stumpage  in  Washington  are  now  holding  the  same  at  $5  per  thousand, 
while  the  mill  man,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  logs,  is  compelled 
to  manufacture  his  shingles  from  bolts  cut  out  of  stumps  and  ola  logs. 
The  shingle  manufacturer  of  Washington  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  tim^r 
owner,  and  no  matter  how  high  the  tariff  may  be  put  the  timber  owner 
will  be  the  one  who  will  reap  the  advantage,  and  not  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  true  that  cedar  shingles  have  been  shipped  from  British  Columbia 
into  the  United  States,  but  these  are  clear  shingles,  a  quality  not 
produced  in  the  United  States,  the  clear  log  being  too  valuable  to  use 
in  shingle  manufacture  and  being  used  for  siding  purposes. 

TESTmONT  OF  EDWARD  HINE8. 

We  can  not  conclude  this  anjument  without  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Edward  Hines.  Mr.  Hines  is  reputed  to  be  the  lai^est  lum- 
ber dealer  in  the  world.  He  is  an  associate  of  Weyerhaeuser, 
and  his  testimony  should  at  all  times,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  oi 
his  operations  and  his  connections,  be  unassailable,  and  should  carrr 
with  It  that  candor  which  this  committee  seemed  to  infer  it  possessea. 
The  crux  of  Mr.  Hincs's  argument  was  that  Georgian  Bay  lumber 
could  be  laid  down  at  all  lake  ports  at  $1.75  per  thousand,  and  could 
from  there  be  distributed  to  the  adjacent  territory  so  cheaply  that 
southern  pine  could  not  compete  therewith,  and  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate his  claim  he  made  a  misstatement  which  should  have  been  dis- 
covered by  at  least  one  member  of  this  committee  who  claims  to 
have  southern  pine  interests  and  to  be  a  practical  manufacturer.  Mr. 
Hines  said  that  the  weight  of  southern  pine  in  the  rough  was  4) 
pounds  per  foot,  or  4,500  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  all  of  his  cal- 
culations as  to  the  cost  of  transportation  were  based  upon  these 
figures.  The  fact  is  that  commenial  rough  yellow  pine,  which  for 
purposes  of  retail  trade  is  sawerL  scant  thickness  (this  refers  to  small 
dimension),  weighs  2,700  pounds  to  the  thousand,  while  the  average 
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weight  of  this  lumber  when  manufactured  into  flooring,  drop  siding, 
an(f  surface  boards  will  not  exceed  2,200  pounds  to  Uie  thousand 
feet.    Note  what  bearing  this  has  upon  his  argument. 

He  states  on  November  20,  1908,  that  the  rate  on  yellow  pine  to 
St.  Louis  is  SS.IO  per  thousand,  and  therefore  that  it  can  not  compete 
with  Canadian  lumber,  which  has  cost  only  $5.25  to  transport  to 
St.  Louis.  Now,  see  what  a  disparity  between  the  figures  given  by 
him  and  the  true  fact.  Dressed  southern  pine  even  shipped  from 
New  Orleans  would  cost  only  $4.04  freight  to  St.  Louis,  while  rough 
pine  would  cost  $4.86.  He  iises  tiie  same  flgures  in  arriving  at  a  com- 
parative cost  of  southern  pine  and  Canadian  lumber  at  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,  Chicane,  and  other  places.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  wide 
of  the  mark  are  his  statements. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  impression  he  conveyed  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  carrying  stxmip^  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  and  I  desire  to  correct  the  further  impression  created  by  his 
testimony  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Young  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
of  Clinton,  Iowa,  have  rebuilt  their  mills  "nearer  to  the  point  oi 
the  timber  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation."  The 
fact  is  that  the  magnificent  mills  belonging  to  these  two  gentlemen, 
which  at  the  time  they  were  constructed  were  among  the  finest  in 
the  world,  were  destroyed,  as  has  practicallv  every  other  mill  on  the 
Mississippi  below  Minneapolis,  because  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
their  timber  supply. 

OON0L1TSION. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  Tersus  the  tim- 
ber holders  qf  the  United  States.  It  should  be,  and  we  trust  it  is, 
being  submitted  to  a  court  and  jury  of  open  and  unprejudiced  minds. 
The  question  involved  is  greater  than  the  welfare  of  any  industry. 
The  question  is  one  which  involves  the  protection  of  our  forests — 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  God's  creations.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  come  home  to  almost  every  American  citizen.  Who  is 
there  who  is  not  aware  of  conditions  such  as  I  now  relate?  I  have 
traveled  for  170  miles  in  Minnesota,  through  a  district  which  at  one 
time  was  a  beautiful  pine  forest,  and  in  that  distance  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  a  single  logging  operation,  a  single  sawmill,  or  even  a 
coniferous  tree  of  size  sufficient  to  produce  a  saw  log.  I  have  often 
traveled  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  distance  of  230 
miles,  throuj^h  a  region  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  fir  forests  in  the  world,  and  in  that 
entire  distance  I  have  not  been  able  to  see,  with  the  naked  eye,  a 
coniferous  tree  measuring  up  to  the  needs  of  existing  commerce.  I 
have  seen  the  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  recede  until  m  some  of  the  States  the  only  industnr 
there  is  is  the  manufacture  of  timber  once  scorned  and  left  in  the  woods 
to  die.  I  have  seen  the  sawmills  which  at  one  time  were  found  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  on  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  St. 
Louis  disappear.  I  have  seen  my  home  city  of  Minneapolis  gradually 
recede  from  the  proud  position  oif  the  greatest  lumber  manufucturing 
center  in  the  world,  and  have  heard  her  himberraen  confess  tliat  in 
two  yeai-s  more  there  will  be  but  two  of  the  many  sawmills  of  the 
city  m  operation.  I  have  seen  the  price  of  stumpage  advance  by- 
leaps  and  bounds  until  some  of  the  most  colossal  fortunes  of  this 
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oonntiy  have  resulted  tben^m.  I  have  seen  the  cost  of  lumbeff 
which  enters  into  almost  every  avenue  of  life,  advance  beyond  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  any  other  commodity  used  by  man- 
ia this  an  industry  which  needs  nurturing  at  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  of  the  American  people)  Will  it  be  safe  to  face  the  people 
alter  the  promise  of  relief  from  tariff  burdens  with  a  schedule  which 
cooperate  in  maintaining  the  high  price  of  lumber)  I  believe  not. 
Anu  in  my  judgment,  based  upon  a  most  careful  survey  of  the  dtuar 
tion  and  the  feeling  of  the  public  pulae  in  all  sections  ot  this  country, 
it  will  not  matter  miat  reduction  is  made  in  the  other  schedules  of  our 
tariff  act  if  the  duty  is  not  entirely  removed  from  lumber,  people  will 
not  feel  that  this  committee  has  acted  in  good  faith. 

The  legislature  of  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Wisconsin  at  its 
last  session  memorialized  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber,  and  the  Republican  state  convention  of  Minnesota  (another 
great  lumber  State),  held  in  July  last,  likewise  adopted  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  taritf  on  lumber,  and  such  action  is  indica^ 
live  of  the  political  sentiment  of  our  people.  Hie  lumber  industry 
does  not  need  a  tariff.  The  laborer  en^^aged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  needs  no  protection  from  the  higher-paid  labor  of  Canada. 
Our  forests  do  need  conserving,  and  the  most  effectual  way  to  bring 
about  the  same  is  to  draw  as  freely  as  possible  upon  the  forests^n 
other  countries.  With  the  removal  of  the  tariff  this  can  be  done,  and 
done  without  injury  to  any  American  interest. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  DWINNELL. 


SUFPLEKEVTAL  BBIEF  STTBIOTTED  BT  A.  B.  BOOEBS;  OF  XIT- 
HEAFOXJS.  JflVH.,  BELATIVE  TO  lUHBEB. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  1, 1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Afeana,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  the  following  statements 
supplemental  to  the  testimony  which  I  presented  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  These  statements  are  in  part  based 
upon  inriuiry  made  of  Mr.  Knappen  and  myself,  and  also  in  part 
answer  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hines.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add  this,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  following  materiu: 

On  Friday,  November  20, 1908,  Mr.  Hill  asked  ror  a  j;>rice  list  on 
lumber  to  consumers.  The  following  list  ^ives  the  price  at  which 
lumber  is  being  sold  to  consumers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
I  take  that  location  for  the  reason  that  Lincoln  is  so  situated  as  to  put 
it  in  a  p<isition  where  it  can  buy  lumber  from  all  of  the  markets  of  the 
Unite<[  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  freight  rates  are 
nearly  so  equalized  that  the  middleman  or  retailer  is  in  position  to  take 
advantas^  of  the  entire  producii^  market  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Aussissippi  Kiver.  At  this  point  yellow  pine  from  Uie  South, 
fir  from  tlie  coast,  white  pine  from  Minnesota,  and  the  pine  from  the 
inland  empire  or  Spokane  district  meet,  the  lumber  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer being  dependent  on  the  price  of  the  different  commoditiefl  as 
made  by  the  manufacturer.    The  prices  are  as  follows: 
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Retail  lumber  prica  at  Lincoln,  Ae&r. 


8077 


Y«Uow 
pfa». 


nr. 


WUtt 
pins. 


Sb7  4to3b7U-ia.l4.  udUlBrt... 
4  br  4  to  8  by  8-13, 14,  an^  IS  iBst.... 

Fooclllg,  figh .  I      I  ...... 

Fencing,  rough  

Fenrlnf!,  roujih,  bU  wUt«  pltw.  No.  1. 

Slieatbing  

Sheathing,  No.  2,  aD  white  pine  

Stock  boivd,  1  b7  U  

Shiplap,  No.  3  

Sblplap,  No.  1  

C,  seleot  

D,  seleot  

Common  finish  .................... 

CleMT. 


e4to«Z8 

aoto  35 
aoto  S3 

2Sto  37 


S24toS2S 


35  to  as 

28to  32 


no  tolas 
33to  at 
3ft  to  S8 


34  to  ae 


f  28  to  3T  I. 

\  31  to  3r, ' 

2(1  to  28  !. 

38  to  30  I. 


40to  46 

24to  » 

30  to  33 

32  to  34 

35  to  87 

34  to  38 


No.  1  Imcing,  flooring  

No.  2  f«nclDR,  flooring  

F,6g6  grain  flooring,  A  

Ed^e  gnln  flooring,  B  , 

Flat  grain  flooring,  A  :  , 

Flat  grain  flooring,  B  

No.  1  common  

No.  2  common  

Bevel  siding  No.  2  or  C,  sriwt  

Red  cedar  IwvpI  siding,  No.  2  or  C,  selrat,  S»  to  1 
Red  cedar  shingles,  S3-  50. 
Latta,  85.50  to  IB. 


50 


65 
65 
90 


48  to  50 

45tO  47 

40to  42 

S810  40 

3510  37 

2StO  X 


48to  50 
45t0  47 


43tO  45 
38IO  40 


There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  grade  of  the  yellow  pine  and  the 
white  pine.    Wherever  possible  I  have  provided  for  that. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  the  writer  for  the  price  on  a  certain  grade  of  lumber. 
In  the  price  list  above  I  have  given  that  information. 

LATH  A  BY-PRODUCT. 

Some  questions  were  asked  of  Mr.  White  regarding  the  cost  of  lath. 
In  the  manufacture  of  lumber  laUi  is  a  by-product,  and  the  manu- 
facturer does  not  take  the  question  of  stumpage  into  consideration, 
for  the  reason  that  being  a  by-product  the  lath  would  have  gone  into 
wood  or  the  burner  if  there  was  not  some  way  of  providing  a  market 
for  this  by-product.  The  manufacturer  of  lumber  usually  figures  his 
lath  in  tliat  way,  and  as  a  conseciuence  the  cost  of  lath  to  the  manu- 
facturer ia  notKing  more  than  this  labor  plus  cost  of  string  and  depre- 
dation on  machinery. 

Ill  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Minneapolis  in  which  ihe  writer  was 
interested  for  a  number  of  years,  our  average  cost  of  making  and  piling 
lath  from  1895  to  1903  was  approximately  80  cents  per  thousan( 
pieces.  The  cost  of  making  lath  since  19  ' 
mcreased. 


1903  has  not  materially 


COST  GREATER  IN  CANADA. 


Manufacturing  lath  at  Enderby,  British  Columbia,  for  1907  cost 
approximately  $1  per  thousand  pieces.  A  portion  of  this  increase  in 
cost  in  Canada  over  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  fact  of  our  being 
compelled  to  use  oriental  labor,  which,  on  account  of  its  greater  ine? 
ficiency,  notwithstanding  the  lower  grade  «f  wages,  increases  our  cost 
of  production  very  materially.  A  comparison  with  the  above  figures 
shows  a  net  reduction  of  20  pei'  cent  in  cost  of  production  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 
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HR.  HINES'S  TESTmONT  MISLEADING. 

Mr.  Hinos  tostifioa,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hill,  "1  said 
from  $5  to  SIO,  to  put  the  lumber  from  Ilaywaxd,  Wis.,  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  by  rail  cttsts  iibout  *7  per  thousand."  In  analyzing  this  tes- 
timony we  should  tiike  into  consideration  the  natural  way  of  shipping 
lumber  fn>m  this  point  to  Buffalo,  which  is  not  all  rail,-but,  during 
the  period  of  nnvi^tition,  by  rail  from  Hayward  to  Ashland  (Lake 
Superior)  and  fnun  Ashland  to  Buffalo  by  water.  This  entire  trans- 
portation charge  is  less  than  $4  per  thousand.  Admitting  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ship  a  portion  of  the  material  from  Haywarcito  Buffalo 
"  all  raiP'  during  the  winter  months,  Mr.  Hines  has  taken  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  rough  lumber,  whereas  a  large  part  of  the  lumber  so 
shipped  is  not  rough  lumber,  but  lumber  manufactured  into  siding, 
flooring,  surface  boards,  etc.,  on  which  the  average  weight  would  in  all 
probability  not  exceed,  when  dry,  2.200  pounds  per  thousand  which, 
at  27  cents  per  hundred  pounds  "all  rail"*rate  would  make  an  actual 
cost  of  15.90  for  the  average  of  all  lumber. 

A  lai^e  portion  of  the  lumber  going  to  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda 
comes  from  Dututh  and  Cloquet,  Minn.  The  transportation  cost  of 
this  lumber,  by  water,  from  Duluth  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
which  is  the  time  and  manner  in  which  fully  90  per  cent  of  it  is 
shipped,  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  whether  the  lumber  is  green  or  diy. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  amount  given  by  Mr.  Hines. 

In  the  manufacture  of  boxes  the  character  of  lumber  most  generally 
us(m1  is  No.  4  and  No.  5  boanls,  or  low-grade  lumber.  Tfucuig  the 
averngp  of  two  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  producing 
in  each  case  100  million  feet  per  annum,  the  figures  show  that  of  the 
entire  mill  cut  tlie  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  do  not  exceed  20  to  25  per 
cent.  If  we  add  to  tliis  the  No.  3  boards  so  manufactured,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  and 
then  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  No.  4  and  No.  5,  we  would  have 
an  additional  total  of  15  per  cent  No.  3  boards,  or  No.  3  and  poorer  of 
40  per  cent.  It  must  oe  understood,  however,  that  nil  of  these 
boards  do  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  the  building  trade 
using  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  stock  above  mentioned. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  heretofore  have  stated 
that  the  low-grade  product  of  the  log  is  60  per  cent.  Our  contention 
is  that  it  is  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  in  the  case  of  pine  and  the  per- 
centage of  hox  material  in  nr  and  yellow  pine  is  so  small  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  comment. 

WATER  TRANSFOBTATTON  AND  LtTHBEB  COST. 

Mr.  Hines  speaks  of  *he  cheap  water  transportation  from  Canada, 
explaining  some  of  his  increase  of  cost  price.  Taking  this  liter- 
ally it  is  liable  to  bo  misunderstood,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cheap 
water  transportation  from  Canada  is  only  from  the  nulls  to  the  dis- 
tributing centers.  Lumber  from  Canada  destined  to  Tonawanda  or 
Chicago  goes  int()  the  wholesale  yards  at  those  points,  where  it  is 
handled.  After  adding  handling  cnarges,  duty  and  the  profits  of  the 
midtUeinan  ai-e  added;  it  is  finaUv  distributed  on  the  same  transpor- 
tation costs  as  lumber  from  the  Tlnited  States,  and  in  most  cases  the 
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figgr^atc  of  the  water-transportation  chai^,  cost  of  handling,  duty  * 
and  profit  to  the  mi<ldleman  and  freight  to  the  retail  dealer  makes 
total  transportation  and  handling  charge  at  common  points  greater 
than  the  cost  of  a  like  material  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  true  of  United  States  liunber  conveyed  also  by  water  to 
the  centers. 

Mr.  Hines  also  speaks  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  lumber,  and 
aays,  "As  a  matter  of  fact  yellow  pine  has  increased  only  an  aver- 
age of  5  per  cent,  or  from  50  per  cent  to  $1.50  per  thousand."  Mr. 
Hines's  experience  is  based  on  the  Chicago  market;  our  experi- 
ence is  that  of  the  retailer,  who  must  buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  then  sell  direct  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  whether  farmer  or 
local  contractor. 

TELLOW  FINX  AOTANOBS  $4  FEB  THOdBAND. 

In  December,  1907,  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected  pur- 
chased a  lai^e  amount  of  yellow-pine  lumber  from  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturmg  plants  in  the  South  for  delivery  at  loncoln,  Nehr. 
Eleven  montlm  thereafter,  or  in  November  of  this  year,  we  purchased 
a  similar  grade  of  lumber,  not  from  the  same  manufacturer,  but  from 
a  manufacturer  in  the  same  district,  and  paid  exactly  $4  per  thousand 
more  than  we  paid  for  the  same  lumber  eleven  months  before.  Our 
experience  i^  that  yellow  pine  has  actually  advanced  not  less  than  $4 
and  in  some  instances  more,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

COAST  LXTHBEB  AOTANOINO  TOO. 

In  the  case  of  lumber  from  the  coast  our  experience  is  that  the 
price  of  lumber  at  the  coast  mills  has  advanced  nom  SI  to  12.50  per 
thousand  since  the  1st  day  of  November  of  this  year.  Mr.  K.  L. 
McCormick,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  an  interview  m  the  American 
Lumberman  under  date  of  November  16, 1908,  makes  a  like  statement. 

BBBON&Oira  WBZOHT  FIOVBKS. 

Mr.  Hines  states  that  yellow-pine  lumber  from  the  South,  in  the 
rough,  weighs  4^  pounds  per  foot,  and  that  the  freight  on  same  is 
$11.50  per  thousand  feet.  The  official  weights  of  dry  limiber  as 
published  by  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers  Association  would  in- 
dicate an  entirely  different  condition  of  affairs.  These  weights  on 
short-leaf  pine  are  as  follows:  Flooring  from  1,800  to  2,200  potmds 
per  thousand  feet,  ceiling  from  1,100  to  1,700  pounds  per  thoiisand 
teet,  shiplap  from  2,300  pounds  per  thousand  feet,  2  by  4  to  2  by  8, 
S.  I.  S.  and  E.,  2,500  per  thousand  feet. 

As  practically  no  rough  lumbw  shipped,  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
the  weight.  By  noticing  the  above  you  will  see  that  the  weights  are 
about  one-half  those  stated  by  Mr.  Hines.  The  average  rate  of 
freight  on  yellow  pine  to  St.  Louis  is  18  cents  per  hundredweight  and 
to  the  most  of  the  consuming  territory  from  22  to  26  cents  per  hun- 
dredwe^ht.  Taking  the  average  weight  of  shipping  lumber  at 
2,300 pounds  per  thousand  feet,  and  26  cents,  the  highest  rate  you  have, 
a  coat  for  transportation  is  S6  per  thousand  feet  mstead  of  SI  1.50. 
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COST  OF  LABOB. 

Our  company  is  manufacturing  lumber  in  Canada,  and  we  have  also 
manufactured  m  the  United  States.  In  our  Canadian  operation  we 
emploj  more  or  less  oriental  labor  on  account  of  our  mability  to 
secure  white  labor.  We  prefer  the  white  labor  at  the  increased  cost 
which  we  are  compelled  to  paj,  and  this  increase  brings  the  price 

ger  man  to  a  higher  price  than  we  pud  the  same  man  in  the  United 
tates .  A  number  of  the  men  we  are  using  are  men  whom  we  formerly 
ranployed  in  the  United  Statee,  and  in  everT  ii^tance  we  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  them  more  money  to  work  in  Canada  thim  in  the 
United  States.  The  inefiBcien(7  and  incompetency  of  the  oriental 
labor  makes  it  the  most  expensive  and  most  unsatisfactory  labor 
which  it  is  possible  to  employ.  Our  pa,Y  roll,  which  will  be  nled  by 
T.  M.  AJiappen,  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 

AS  TO  STUlfPAOB  TALUES. 

Mr.  Hines  also  states  that  fifteen  years  ago  he  paid  S3  per  tiion- 
sand  for  pine  stumpage  and  that  the  sune  stumpage  to-day  would 
be  worth  only  from  S6  to  %9  per  thousand.  He  also  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  profits  on  this  stumpage,  that  if  you  take  the  ori^nal  cost 
of  $3  and  add  6  per  cent  interest  for  fifteen  years  you  have  added 
200  per  cent  to  the  stumpage,  which,  when  the  taxes  are  added,  does 
not  leave  much  of  any  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  6  per  cent  inter- 
eetj  compounded,  increases  140  per  cent  in  fifteen  years  and  not  200 
per  cent.  His  experience  with  this  pine  is  quite  difTerent  from  that 
of  l^e  majority  of  owners  of  pine  timber.  In  one  instance  a  tract  of 
timber  compnsing  something  over  100  million  feet  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  was  sold  in  1890  lor  $1.75  per  thousand.  The  same  tim- 
ber'is  still  standing  and  is  to-day  wortn  SIO  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hines  states,  in  answer  to  the  followii^  question  from  Mr. 
Clark,  "Is  the  lumber  output  of  the  United  States  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  it  was  in  18971"  Answer.  "No,  sir."  Mr.  Hines 
IS  undoubtedly  in  error  as  to  this,  as  the  records  in  the  govern- 
ment office  will  show.  See  page  6,  Forest  Products,  No.  2,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Crasus. 

BOMB  OVERLOOKED  PA0TOB8, 

Mr.  nines,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding  the  increase  in 
price  of  pine,  fails  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of  very 
important  factors.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  lumber  men 
that  the  greater  economies  m  the  manufacture  or  lumber  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  low-grade  boards  have  forced  the  manufacturer  to  saw 
the  log  closer,  sort  out  material  which  has  heretofore  been  burned  and 
use  it  for  lumber-yto  economize  in  every  other  known  way,  which, 
together  with  the  improvements  in  methods  and  machinery  during 
the  time  in  question,  have  so  operated  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lumber  that  the  writer  is  convinced  that  with  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  as  well  as  the  other  items  discussed  above,  the 
lumber  manufacturer  of  this  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Cana- 
dian competition.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  would  operate  to  con- 
serve our  forests,  make  a  mora  uniform  and  a  lower  pnce  to  the 
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consumer,  and  would,  on  the  whole,  be  to  tiio  advanta^  of  all  the 

people,  and  the  writer  earnestly  requests  that  your  committee  recom- 
mend the  entire  abolition  of  the  tar^  on  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  and 
other  forest  products. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hill,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  being  46.9  per  cent,  this  increase 
should  be  explamed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  woods  principally 
affected  by  the  tariff  are  iha  commercial  woods — ^white  pme,  yellow 
pine,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cypress,  poplar,  and  red  gum.  If  we  take 
these  woods  into  consideration  the  mcrease  is  much  greater  than  46.9 
per  cent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  percentages  of  increases 
taken  from  Circular  No.  122,  Agricultural  Department,  page  10: 
White  pine,  45  per  cent;  yellow  pine,  77  per  cent;  Douglas  fir,  63  i>er 
cent;  hemlock,  54  per  cent;  spruce,  59  per  cent;  western  pine,  53.8  per 
cent;  cypress,  64  per  cent;  poplar,  73  per  cent:  and  rod  gum  64  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hines  states  that  if  the  tariff  is  removed  the  importation  of 
low-grade  lumber  would  be  ao  ^reat  that  the  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  tops  and  low-^ade 
stuff  in  the  woods.  On  this  point  the  writer  takes  issue.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  manufacturers  of  lumber  using 
every  known  means  to  manufacture  more  of  the  low-grade  lumber 
by  sorting  out  the  box  material  from  the  wood  pile  they  would 
leave  in  the  woods  tops  which,  in  every  instance,  contain  more  or 
less  merdiAntable  lumoert 

HXOfi  FBIOES  AND  COKSEBTATtON. 

A  number  of  the  gentlemen  testifying  have  stated  that  the  only 
way  to  conserve  our  forests  is  through  the  means  of  high-priced 
lumber.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the  government 
reports.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  seven 
years  of  49  per  cent,  and  during  that  entire  period  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  consumption  of  lumber.  If  the  high  price  of 
lumber  has  not  tended  to  conserve  our  forests,  a  still  mjgher  price 
would  not  do  so,  excepting  by  making  the  price  prohibitive  and 
thereby  stopping  all  other  mdustries  dependent  on  lumber  for  their 
auppott. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion — 

First.  That  the  statement  that  the  increased  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Umted  States 
mimufacturer  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  is  not  correct.  Second. 
That  tbe  low-grade  boards  of  Canada  wou^d  not  so  interfere  with 
the  lumber  of  this  country  as  to  make  manufacturing  unprofitable. 
Third.  That  taking  into  consideration  the  iiicreasea  quantity  of 
lumber  produced  from  the  loe,  the  difference  in  the  method  of  manu- 
facture, with  the  increased  demand  for  low-grade  boards  at  a  prolit 
the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  more  than  compensated  for  any  slight 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  that  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time  is  less  than  it  has  ever  been  beiore. 
Fourth.  That  the  price  of  lumber  would  not  be  so  depressed  as  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  United  States  manufacturer. 
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Exhibit  A. 

A.  R.  ffo0en'«  iawmtll,  .findtrfty,  BrtfuJk  CMumfrts— uftM/uIr /or  /!)07. 

■AVHILb 

D»y  crew: 

Foreman  per  montli..  $150.00 

Filer  perriay..  7.00 

Sawyer  i  do   7.00 

liillwriKhfe— 

One  do   4  50 

Two  do   4. 00 

One  do....  3.75 

Two  <1(>   a  50 

Setter  <lo   3. 50 

Edgennan  do   3.50 

Edgerman's  helper  do   3. 00 

B«Mwyer  do   3^00 

Oiler  do   3.00 

Blockunith  do   a  00 

Millwrigbt  do....  a  00 

Trimmer  do   2. 75 

Filer's  helper  do   2.75 

^liite  laborers,  12  do   2.50 

Japuieee  laborm,  5  do....  2.35 

White  laborers,  2  do   2. 

White  laborers,  2  do   2.00 

Chinese  laboren,  3  do   L  90 

Night  crew: 

Foreman  per  ni  mi  t  li . .  100. 00 

Sawyer  per  day..  7.00 

Filer  do   6.00 

Setter  do   4.00 

Edgerman  .do   a  25 

Renwyev  do   a  00 

Oiler  do   aoo 

Edgerman's  helper  do....  2. 75 

Trimmer  do. ...  2. 76 

mite  laborers,  6  do   2. 60 

Japanese  laborers,  5  do   2. 35 

fimdoo  laborers,  2  do   2. 00 

Chinese  Ubom,  1  do   L  90 

BNaiNB  BOOM. 

Day  crew: 

Engineer  per  month. .  140. 03 

Fireman  per  day..  2.75 

Night  crew; 

Engineer  per  month..  90.00 

Fireman  pw  day. .  a  75 

FLANINO  HILL. 

Day  crew: 

Foreman  per  day..  4.00. 

Planer  men — 

Two  do....  a  75 

Four  do   a  50 

Japaneae  grading  bench,  6  do. ...  a  35 

Chinese,  1  do   L90 

Ni^t  crew: 

Foreman  do....  a  50 

Planer  men — 

Two  do   176 

Four  do....  2.60 

White  Uborers.  2  do   a  60 

Japanese  laborers,  7  do. ...  a  35 
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BOKTINn  snitp. 

Day  crew: 

Grader  per  day. .  9^.  26 

Hindoo,  1  do   2.00 

Chioese.  6  do   1.90 

Night  crew: 

GradOT,  2  do   2. 50 

ChineBB,  6  do   1.  AO 

Japanese,  1  do   2. 35 

LATH  HILL. 

Say  crew: 

Foreman  per  day . .  2. 76 

Laborer,  1  do   2.  50 

Chinese  taborera,  4  do. ...  1. 90 

Niglit  crew: 

White laboreFB,  2.....  do   2.5» 

Chinese  kbcnerB,  3                                                          .do   1. 90 

Shipping  crew: 

Foreman  per  month. .  100. 00 

Grader  per  day..  3. 25 

Teamsters,  2  do   3.50 

Loaders,  3  do...,  2.60 

Chinese  Loaders— 

One  .'  do   1.90 

One  per  month..  fiO.  00 

Miscellaneous  day  rrew  and  night  crew: 

Teamsters  and  head  stableman  do. ...  90. 00 

Stablemen  per  day. .  2.  50 

Transfer  cars — 

One  do...  2.50 

One  do....  2.25 

Teamster,  1  ,  do   2.50 

Hindoos- 
Five  do   L76 

Five  do....  1.60 

Pond  men  do   3. 00 

Transfer  care,  2  do   2.50 

Night  watchman  do   2.25 

Teamster,  1  ;  do....  2.60 

bowman  Lumber  Company  (Limited)  daily  repnrt,  Revelttoie  Mill,  Britith  ColunMaf 
May  t6, 1908. — Ooit  qf  production  by  departmmtt. 

BAWUILU 


Number. 

Per  day. 

Anount 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

9S.00 

2.25 

e.uu 

2.25 
3.U0 
3. 25 
4.00 
2.(» 
3.2S 

16.00 

2.3S 
B.0O 
3.26 
3.00 
2.2& 
4.  (10 
2.  CO 
2.35 

Lo([d«*  

2.00 
6.00 
3.00 
3.  no 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.  SO 

2.00 
6.00 
3.00 

3.  to 
4.00 

4.  on 
4.  .10 
%S0 

.85 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 
3 
1 
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Bowman  Lumber  Company  (lAmiki)  daUy  report,  ReveUtoke  JtftU,  BriiiMk  CoUimtm, 
May  t€,  J9<i8.~CoH  <^  production  &y  departnuni*— Continued. 


PLANIMO  HILL. 


Fomnui  

Uacbiira  man. 


Labmms....  

Lttbotm  (oitauUl). 

Oil  ffxpeoM  

Yard  uid  loadliiK: 
Foreman  


Lotden  

Pll«9  

Filers  (oriental).... 

Omlfn  

Bundler  and  gndei. 

TmiiMter  

DiT  Uln  (oriental).. 


HnmbBT.  Pardajr.  *™i'qiit 


KOO 

2.75 
Z36 
XIO 

L7S 


400 

2.  as 
xoo 

S.QO 

a.  AO 

100 
3.00 


S4.0D 

3LH 

4.m 

xto 

L75 
XOO 

.« 

4.00 
XX 
4.00 
4.00 
XOO 
LOO 
XOO 
XOO 


Arrow  Late*  Lumber  Gcmtpany  {Limited),  Arrowhead,  B,  C — Avo'oge  wagee  paid, 

itason  1907. 

Sawmill: 

Fwenuui   9S^50 

Millwrieht   4.17 

Millwright  (helper)   3. 00 

Band  aawyer   6.50 

Setter   3. 76 

DoKKer   3.  00 

Tail  aawyer   2. 655 

Scaler  on  log  deck   3;.  00 

Roller  oQ  lq{  deck   2. 90 

Gang oawyer   4.G0 

Omt  settero   2. 75 

Edpera   4.  375 

Jackers  for  edgera   2.  76 

Trimmers     3.26 

Lumber  tallier   2.76 

Slaahera   2.  75 

Markers  on  trans'i-r   2.  75 

Pulling  off  transier   2. 12 

Oilera   2. 60 

Engineer,  chie/   4.  SO 

Engineer,  atuiaUiiita   3^  10 

Head  filer   12.00 

Aesiatants   3.60 

Conveyer  '   2.26 

Burner  tender   2. 65 

Mill  boom   2.70 

Cart  teanuters   2.50 

Laborers- 
White   2.60 

Oriental   2.00 

Watchman   2.50 

Machinist   4  00 

Blacksmith   4.00 

Blacksmith,  assi'taiit   2.76 

Carpenter   3. 00 

Handy  man   2. 75 

Planing  mill: 

Foreman   5.67 

Helpera   3.126 

(imder   3.86 

Trimmer  men   8.00 

Feeders   2.76 

Tailers  j  ZOO 

Stickers  jiJSAiad.i^^O.Q^C8. 00 
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Shipping: 

Head  shipprr   |3.  85 

Tallymen  ,   2.76 

Laborers   2.60 

Tugboat: 

Captain   3. 60 

Engineer   3. 10 

Deckhand   2.76 

Wooda: 

Walking  boaa   6.70 

Camp  foreman   4.66 

Cook   3.26 

Team.'sterB   3.  82 

Sawyers   2.  43 

Bull  cook   2.20 

Swampers   2. 24 

Blacksmith   8.00 

Clerk  and  scaler   2. 82 

Driving  camp: 

Foreman   6.70 

DriverB   3. 70 

Cook   3.26 

Piling- 
Head  pi  ler   3.20 

Laborers   2.60 

Tram  teamsterB   2. 76 

Avrragc  tcages  paid  at  the  miJlit  of  tlic  Elk  Lumber  Voiniiiiii}/,  at  Fernie,  British 
C'tihtmbia,  and  of  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Company,  at  iiarrvwa,  8a$katchewan, 
for  the  yeart  J90S  to  1908,  inctuaivc. 

Bnml  sawyers   ?7. 50 

Gang  sawyers   4.  liO 

Tnil  sawyers  ,  „  2.  r>0to3.00 

m^er  men     _  3.00  to  3.75 

Trimmer  men  -  .   3.25 

Setters  _        3.76 

Cnrrlage  riders   __   3.00 

Helpers  on  trimmer   8.00 

TriinBfer  men  and  laborers  ,  2.00  to  2.60 

Band  flier  -  -      8.  BO 

Bound  saw  and  gang  flier   7. 00 

Millwrights   -    4.00 

Engineer   4.00 

Fireman     3. 00 

Blacksmith       _  3. 75 

Machinists        3.76 

Boom  men   3. 26 

Laborers    2.00 

Watchmen      2.fS0 

Grader       2.76 

Sorters  and  transfer  men___i   2. 25 

Lumber  pilera  2.25  to  2.75 

I^iborers  In  yard  and  loading  cars   2.26 

Oilers  In  mill  and  planing  mill   2. 75 

Planing  mill : 

Machine  feeders  .  2.50  to  3.50 

Helpers  _       2.26 

Teamsters    2.60 

Carpenters  .   4. 00 

Heltiers  __       2.50 

Maunper    "4,  000.00 

Mill  forenmn     "l.-'iOO.OO 

Yard  foreninn   ."l.ROO.OO 

Bookkeeper  «1,  2iX».00 

Timekeepers  and  clerks   ^  fiO.  tM)  to  85. 00 

•Per  yetir.  *[?^Eeffl9@OOgle 
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UMMim  CAMP. 

Vrr&aj. 

Lwdere   92.  SO 

Bwftmpera   l.  SS 

Bawyerfl   2. 25 

Teamsters  .  .   2. 35 

Bsilrofid  men   2.60 

Stable  ten   2.60 

Hook  men   2.25 

Blackamltb   3. 40 

Filer     3.00 

Gamp  tender   2. 2S 

Railroad  laborers   2.06 

Cook  -    3.40 

Oookeea   2.25 

River  men   8. 00 

Olerlu   3.00 

Foreman  _   4.SS 

Teams  wiUiout  drivers   SlOO 

Wcffe  «08le  for  teutm  of  1908 — Keetootim  Lumber  Compani/  (LtmUed), 

JTeetoatin,  Ontario. 

BoMD  and  lake: 

Fomnan  assorting  logs  and  setting  to  slip  for  da;  and  night 

run  permontli  96S.S0 

1  man  at  foot  of  band  saw  slip  per  day   1.7S 

1  man  at  foot  of  T.  B.  saw  slip  do   1. 75 

Sawmill : 

1  man  Jacking  logs  and  rolling  down  for  band  saw  do   1. 7b 

1  man  twin-band  sawyer  .  do   3. 50 

1  man  band  sawyer  do   6. 00 

1  man  setter  on  band  _  do   2.50 

1  man  carriage  rider  —  do   2. 25 

1  man  twin-band  log  setter  do   1.75 

1  man  twin-band  tall  sawyer  !  do   1. 80 

1  man  twin-band  tall  sawyer  _  ^  do   1. 70 

1  man  band-tall  sawyer  do   1. 80 

2  slab  attendants  from  band  to  resaw  do   1. 50 

2  slab  attendants  from  twin  band  to  resaw..  do   1.60 

1  man  reaaw  feeder  do   2.00 

2  men  resaw  tall  sawyers  do   1.76 

1  man  setting  cants  for  gang  do   2. 50 

1  man  setting  cants  (helper)   do   2.25 

1  man  gang  sawyer  (day)  .  _ — _  do  —  4.00 

1  man  gang  sawyer  (night)  __.do   8.00 

2  men  shim  puller  for  gang  "—  do   1. 80 

1  man  gang  edger  ,  .  do   2. 75 

1  man  gang  edger  (helper)   do   1.75 

1  man  resaw  edger  do   2. 26 

1  man  band  edger  do   2. 50 

S  men  edging  catchers  back  of  edgers  do   1. 00 

1  man  on  transfer  to  trimmer  and  cutting  railroad  ties  do   1.00 

1  man  pull  saws  on  trimmer  and  change  trimmer  saws  do   2. 5Q 

1  man  head  end  of  trimmer.-..  do   2.25 

1  man  tall  end  of  trimmer  do   1.80 

1  boy  carrying  water  for  whole  mill  do   1.10 

1  man  slasher  and  attendant  do   1.75 

1  man,  extra,  on  sawing  floor  and  oiler  do   1. 75 

1  sawmill  foreman ;  must  thoroughly  onderstand  lumber  grades,  also 

keep  sawmill  time  permonth__  100.00 

1  millwright  who,  with  oiler,  must  help  attend  gang  do  100.00 

1  oiler  and  lubricant  att^idant  do   50.00 

1  chief  engineer  and  electrician  do  100. 00 

1  fireman  do   65.00 

1  man  cleaning  ap  downstairs  per  day..  1. 60 
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iniliic  rooms: 

1  man,  head  band  flier  for  band,  twin  buid,  and  t«aaw,  for  day  and 

nigbt  nms  per  day—  $S.  00 

1  assistant  band  filer  do   3. 50 

1  assistant  band  filer  (nights), flle8la8tker,andtrImmerBawB_-do   2.S0 

1  gang  flier,  day  and  night  runs  do   6. 00 

1  assistant  gang  fUet  (nlghta)  and  file  edger  saws  do   2.  SO 

Lath  mlU : 

1  man  foreman  and  fllar  for  day  and  night  runa  per  moiitb—  100. 00 

1  man  poshing  bolts   per  day-.  2.26 

1  man  pushing  bolts  do   2.00 

1  boy  pushing  lath  do—   1. 75 

1  man  pulltog  lath  do   2.00 

1  man  tying  lath  do   2. 00. 

2  men  picking  lath  stock  .  do   1. 76 

2  meo  picking  edgings  for  wood  do   1. 75 

1  man  tying  edgings  for  wood  dn   1,76 

1  man  picking  alaba  at  bui'uer  .  do   1.76 

1  man  cleaning  up  about  mill  (outside)  and  atluud  to  cwLveyors  and 

burner,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m  .  .  per  day   .  1.76 

1  night  watchman  for  planing  mill,  sawmlllt  bam,  ofllc^  and  saw- 
mill yard,  from  0  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m,,  and  raise  steam  In  pinning 

mill  per  day   1. 80 

1  Sunday  watchman,  same  as  above^  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m — do   1. 60 

(All  watchmen  to  r^rt  ten  minutes  before  tbelr  work  time.) 

Aawrtlng  sbed  (marking,  grading,  and  loading  on  trucks) : 

1  man  head  marker  per  day   2.00 

1  man  helper   —  ,   —do  .  1.76 

8  men  pulling  off  chains   do   1. 75 

1  man  scaler     do   1. 80 

1  man  driving  switch  horse  do   1. 00 

1  man  driving  slab  team  ,  do   1.76 

Planing  mill: 

Foreman  (do  his  own  filing  and  grinding)  per  mouth-.  80.00 

Kngineer  and  flreman,  eleven  honrs  iwr  day  ilo   60. 00 

Man  feeding  surfacer  _ —   per  day   1. 86 

Men  feeding  machine  or  resaw  do   l.  76 

Cleaning  surfacer   do   1.66 

M«i  clearing  matchers  or  resaw  do   1. 00 

All  other  help  when  necessary  dn   1.00 

Boy  switching  trucks  and  horse  do   1. 60 

(No  extra  man  will  be  allowed  for  grinding  or  olHng.  etc.) 

Yard  and  shipping: 

1  foreman  to  look  after  all  yard  work  for  day  and  night  runs,  also 
grading  In  and  out  of  yard,  and  to  be  at  sawmill  when  nlgbt  crew 
b^ins  work,  and  Inspect  sorting  sbed  and  assist  In  getting  slwd 

crew  In  good  working  order  per  uontta—  100.00 

1  lAlpplng  clerk,  platform  and  yard  salesman  do   60. 00 

Select  sorter  ~  per  day__  2. 00 

Flooring  and  aiding  sorter  do   1. 90 

All  other  yard  help  do   1. 66 

Piling  green  lumber: 

8  feet  and  longer  per  M__  .  16 

6  feet  and  shorter  do   .  20 

Building  foundations  and  reimiring  trams,  etc  i»er  dny_.  1. 00 

Bam: 

Foreman  _  per  month—  65. 00 

Two-horse  teamster  .  _-per  day   1. 70 

1  horse  or  switch  teamsters  do-_„  1. 60 

Blackfunlth : 

1  blacksmith  „_  iier  month-.  70.00 

1  machinist  do_'-„  75. 00 

1  wagon  maker   d«-__  60. 00 

1  gweral  timekeeper  do..«  CO.  00 
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Statement  of  Smail  A  Bucklin  Lumber  Company,  of  New  Westminister,  B. 
giving  wtge  tchedule  and  attctting  wtderaelling  of  Canadian  lumber  tm  Ameri- 
earn  M  OanmWan  markett. 

Lagging  camp: 

Hook  tender  per  day..   |6. 00 

Fallers  and  buckers  do   4. 00  to  $4.  SO 

Engineer,  aecoiid  class  .  per  month—  100. 00 

Teamstera  J  do  110.00 

Signalmen  per  day—    3. 60 

Rigging  sllngor  do   8. 00  to    4. 00 

Swampers  do          8. 00 

IflU  Men: 

•      Sawyer  do   6. 00  to    7. 00 

Filer  and  helper  _    do          10. 00  to  12.00 

Engineer,  fourth  chiss  permonth—  100. 00 to  100. 00 

Firemen  per  day         2.  GO 

Bdger  man  do          4. 00 

Slser  man  do   S.fi0 

Resaw  man  do          3.  GO 

Planer  foreman  perinontta  125. 00 

Millwright  ._   per  day__     3. 50 

Blncksnif  th  do   3.  50 

Common  laitor  do   2. 00 

All  of  the  above  mill  men  with  one  or  two  exceptions  came  hen 
from  Washington  and  consequently  we  were  obliged  to  offer  them 
when  they  came  here  looking  for  positions  better  than  they  could  do 
at  home,  as  they  informed  us  that  that  was  the  reason  of  their  look- 
ing up  work  on  this  side,  as  they  preferred  to  live  in  Washington; 
but  we  considered  this  class  of  operatives  much  more  efficient  and 
economical  than  we  were  able  to  secure  elsewhere,  and  I  think  all  the 
mills  here  have  found  the  same  result  and  were  anxious  to  secure 
any  such  skilled  workmen  from  Washington  that  came  here  lookii^ 
for  positions,  at  least  such  was  the  conoitlon  among  mill  men  untu 
the  depression  last  fall. 

The  oriental  labor  employed  is  cheaper  than  the  white  for  common 
work  per  day  as  to  price,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  more  economical, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  except  for  light  work;  but  this 
class  of  help  for  common  yard  work  was  all  we  were  able  to  secure. 
Our  superintendent  is  from  Washington  and  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  in  the  South,  and  confirms 
this  opinion  and  says  t^iat  the  cost  of  operation  is  more  here  than 
in  Washington.  The  duty  on  machinery  coming  fnnn  the  othw  side 
is  27^  per  ceivt,  so  that  we  figure  total  cost  of  construction  is  at 
least  25  per  cent  more  here  than  in  Washington.  Nearly  all  the 
heavy  machinery  used  here  comes  from  the  TJnited  States,  and  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  use  it  in  order  to  compete  in  our  own  markets,  as 
the  Washington  mills  undersell  us  at  many  places  in  the  Canadian 
market.  The  Washington  mills  even  pay  duty  on  some  of  the  upper 
grades  and  undersell  us  in  the  Winnipeg  territory  markets.  Th&i 
product  is  now  bein^  sold  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  within  12  miles  of  us, 
and  they  are  now  ship])ing  Inrge  quantitiej^  of  fir  doors  to  this  market 
upon  which  there  is  a  Canadian  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
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EzHiBrr  B. 

Reportt  of  cost  of  lumber  prodmtion  at  Bntish  Columbia  mtUe* 

BXPORT  ON  COST  OT  PBODUCTION. 

L  1.  Name  of  company,  W.  F.  Huntting  Lumber  Company. 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

3.  Daily  capacity,  75,000  feet. 
IL  Wages  in  normal  times. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  Stat^  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point) 

2.  Logging. 

UL  Cost  of  constiruction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery, as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less,  ana  about  what  per  centt — Am  not  familiar  enough  with 
what  is  paid  in  the  United  States  as  to  wages  and  material  used  in 
construction,  but  as  to  machinery  and  general  equipment,  we  bought 
same  in  the  United  States  and  had  to  pay  from  25  to  35  per  cent  duty. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donk^  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices. 
Is  it  more  or  less,  and  approximately  what  per  cent? — We  do  not  do 
any  l^Kging, 

V.  Iiyou  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — ^We  used  orientals  because 
they  are  here.  This  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give. 

VL  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — I  can  not  intelligently 
answer  this  question,  but  I  believe  that  with  plenty  of  white  labor 
and  wages  normal  better  results  can  be  gotten  with  white  labor. 

VIL  If  yon  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  in  normal  times. — I  understand  that 
fir  logs  are  cheftper  on  Puget  Sound  by  a  couple  of  dollars  and  cedar 
logs  h^her  by  about  $4. 

yllL  General  remarks. 

W.  F.  Huntting  Lumber  Compakt, 
J.  A.  McKiRCHER,  Manager. 

Bate  of  wages  paid  at  W.  F.  Huntting  Lumber  Company'a  Maicmills,  BrttUh 

Columbia. 

Foreman  -„  _  per  month__  f]2r>.00 

Sawyer  .  jter  dny—  4. 50 

MiUwrlgiit    do   4. 00 

Setter    do   3. 00 

Edceman  do   3.  50 

Trimmer  (we  trim  on  Bwlng  saw),  2  Japanese  do   1.75 

Bortera,  HiDdoos  do   i.OO 

Lath-mil]  foreman  per  Jr__  .65 

Stock  picker  per  dn.v__  2. 00 

Slab  men  (1  wblte  and  2  Hindoos,  $1)  do   2.00 

Filer   do   6.00 

Filer's  belper.    do   3.00 

Boglneer  —  per  iuoutli__  110. 00 
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Fireman  _per  day   f2. 50 

Dry-lumber  grader  do   2.25 

Bliickuultli  do   a.  25 

Olier  -    -  do   2.  OO 

Yard  men,  foremen  (both  Hindoos  end  Jaiwnm>)  |«r  moiith__  90.  UO 

Teamsters  per  «Iuy   2.  SO 

Plantng-mlll  foreman  |ier  montb—  125.  OO 

Planw  fcedws  per  day   2.25 

Planer  feeders*  beliiers  do   1. 00 

SbipplQg-yurd  foreman  Iter  montb —  90.  uO 

Car  loaders  per  tlay._  2.  oo 

Common  yard  labor  (white)  do   2.00 


Common  labor  (Cblnamen,  Jaimnese,  Hindoos),  we  have  un  army;  cme-tblrd 
wblte  could  do  tbe  work. 

KEPORT  ON  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1.  1.  Nniiie  of  company,  B.  F.  Graham  Lumber  Company. 

2.  Locution  of  mills,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

3.  Daily  capacity,  30,000  to  40,000,  ten  hours. 

II.  Wages  in  normal  times,  $2.50  to  $5. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  URe  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point.) 

2.  Logging — Very  expensive;  all  white  labor,  $3  to  $6  per  day. 
All  supplies  for  logging  camp  (not  machinery)  30  per  cent  hi^er 
than  in  United  States. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  they  approximately 
more  or  less,  and  about  what  per  cent? — More,  by  30  per  cent. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplier,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  IJnited  States  prices. 
Is  it  more  or  less;  approximately  what  per  cent? — Not  counting  ca- 
bles, which  are  about  the  same  price  as  United  States,  cost  of  equip- 
ments 25  to  30  per  txnt  more  than  United  States. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor.— For  common  labor  a  great 

,  many  Chinese  nnd  Japanese  emplwed  by  sawmills;  wages  about 
the  same  as  white  labor  in  United  States  and  will  not  do  as  much 
work. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor?    Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive?— More  expensive. 

VII.  If  you  can,  ^ive  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points  at 
the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — About  the  same  at  all 
times. 

VIII.  General  remarks:  We  sold  our  sawmill  at  Victoria  last 
spring,  only  operating  our  logging  camps  at  present  time.  Duty  on 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  between  Canada  and  United  States 
should  be  removed;  in  fact,  on  all  goods  between  the  two  countries. 
Canada  should  remove  all  restrictions  on  all  timber  and  logs  going 
to  United  States. 

6.  F.  Graham  Lumber  Cohpamt  (Lluixbd), 
C.  B.  B£TT£Rix)N,  President, 
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BEPOBT  ON  OOer  OF  PBODUOnOM'. 

1.  1.  Name  of  company,  Vancouver  Lumber  Company  (Limited)* 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

3.  Daily  capacity,  about  125,000  feet,  ten  hours. 

IL  Wages  in  normal  times,  oonunon  labor  $1.50  to  ^.20  per  day. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  acc<»npaDyiiig  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  col- 
umn anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point.) 

2.  Logging. — We  do  not  do  any  logging. 

III.  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  tney  approximately 
more  or  less,  ana  about  what  per  oentf — 85  to  40  per  cent  more  than  in 
United  States. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  States  prices. 
Is  it  more  or  Jess;  aprozimately  what  per  oentf — ^About  the  same 
as  cost  of  mill  construction. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why 
they  are  used  in  preference  to  white  labor. — It  is  almost  impossibu 
to  get  efficient  white  labor. 

vl.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  labor  compare  with 
white  labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expeninvef — ^We  would  much 
prefer  good  white  labor  at  $2.25  to  $2.60  per  day  to  orientals  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

VII.  If  you  can,  ^ve  the  approximate  difference  between  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points  at 
the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — Prices  of  lof^  are  gen- 
eralfy  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  Sometimes  cedar 
logs  are  a  little  cheaper  in  British  Columbia,  but  not  very  much. 

vni.  General  remarks:  We  have  had  no  actual  experience  in 
milling  in  the  States^  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  but  from 
our  general  observation  and  information  during  the  last  four  and 
a  half  years  we  think  lumber  can  be  manufactured  over  there  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  cheaper  than  in  British  Columbia.  Our 
experience  before  coming  here  was  in  the  yellow-pine  district  of  the 
South,  where  white  and  negro  labor  is  used,  and  we  find  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  much  more  here.  Our  mill  supplies  cost  more 
over  here  by  about  33  J  per  cent. 

Vavcottver  Lusmt  Cohpany*  (Limited). 

Rate  of  icaffca  paid  at  Vam-ouper  Lumber  Oompanv  (Limited)  aavmUlt,  Britlth 

Cotumbta, 

Foreman  per  month—  $2.00 

Sfiwyer  . —  per  daj.-  |6. 00  nnd    «.  80 

Mlllwrlftht    rto   4.  Wl  to  00 

Setter  — -  3. 00  to      8. 60 

Edgemian    do   8.  noto  4.00 

Edgernmn  helper  do   3. 00  to  3.50 

Trimmer  —  do   4. 00 

I^th-mlU  foronmn    do   4.00 

Filer    ( fumtslitis  his  beliters,  but  we  furnish   all  nup- 

pllesi  _   per  da7_  16.00 

Common  labor  do  .  3.  BO  to      2. 26 

Engineer   per  month—  126. 00  to  160.00 

Engineer  (issistant  .  per  da7_  8.  TO  to      3.  BO 
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Fireman  „ 

Di7-liimber  grader.  

Blacksmith  

Planing-mlU  foremap  

Planer  feeders  ™_, 

Shipping-yard  foreman  

Car  loaders  .  .„„__. 

Oommoa  yard  labor  (white) 


— per  month   125.00 


—per  month-.  126. 00  to  150.00 


per  day-.  2. 00  to  2. 25 
 do   2.25to  2.60 


per  day.-     2. 25  to      2. 50 


.perday„  «2.fi0to  |8.0E» 

 do   8. 00 

 do   3. 50 


B£FOIIT  ON  COer  OF  FBODCCTXON. 


1.  1.  Name  of  company,  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany  (Limited). 

2.  Location  of  mills,  Chemainus,  British  Columbia. 
8.  Daily  capacity,  250,000  feet  in  ten  hours. 

n.  Wages  in  normal  times. 

1.  Mills.  (Please  use  accompanying  blank.  Fill  in  Canada  column 
anyhow,  and  United  States  column  if  you  possess  any  information  on 
that  point.) 

2.  Logging. — ^Wages  paid  in  logging  camps  normally,  the  scale  paid 
on  Puget  Sound,  but  when  men  are  scarce  we  have  to  pay  sligntly 
higher  wages. 

TIL  Cost  of  construction  of  mills,  general  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery, as  compared  with  United  States.  Are  tiiey  approximately 
more  or  less,  and  about  what  per  cent? — Costofmaclunei^,e(iuipment, 
etc.,  higher  on  this  side.  As  most  of  machinery  is  built  in  United 
States,  should  say  that  cost  would  be  about  10  per  cent  higher  on  tiiis 
side. 

IV.  Cost  of  logging  equipment,  cables,  donkey  engines,  railroad, 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  compared  with  average  United  Stat^  prices.  Is 
it  more  or  less,  and  approximately  what  per  cent? — Cost  of  lo^ng 
engines  and  railroad  supplies  about  the  amount  of  duty  higher,  viz, 
27i  per  cent.  Food,  wire  rope,  and  general  tools  and  supplies  will 
average  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  United  States. 

V.  If  you  use  orientals  for  common  labor,  please  explain  why  they 
are  used  m  preference  to  white  labor. — ^Use  some  Japs  and  Chinamen 
as  common  laborers;  white  labor  not  to  be  procured. 

VI.  Considering  results,  how  does  oriental  compare  with  white 
labor?  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive? — Oriental  labor  is  better 
than  the  tramp  white  labor,  but  good  steady  white  men  will  do  a 
good  deal  more  than  orientals.  In  our  experience,  while  wages  to 
orientals  are  cheaper,  the  final  results  do  not  show  a  gain  by  employ- 
ing  orientals. 

VII.  If  you  can,  give  the  approximate  difference  betweoi  prices 
of  cedar  and  fir  logs  in  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  points 
at  the  present  time  and  also  in  normal  times. — Prices  of  logs  depend 
largely  upon  local  conditions,  but  should  say  the  average  for  a  year 
would  show  the  cost  of  logs  on  this  side  about  10  per  cent  cheaper 
than  on  Puget  Sound,  but  li  demand  for  lumber  is  heavy  in  Briti^ 
Columbia,  price  is  nearly  equal, 

VIII.  General  remarks:  Cedar  lo^  are  usually  cheaper  in  British 
Columbia  on  account  of  there  not  being  sufficient  cedar  and  shingle 
mills  to  use  up  what  cedar  logs  are  put  in  the  water  when  l<^gmg 
fir;  this  condition  is  gradually  disappearing  as  more  cedar  and 
shin^^e  mills  are  being  erected. 

Victoria  Lttmber  &  MANUFAcruRiiNa  Company  (Limited), 
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Bate  of  uHtffet  paid  at  Victoria  Lttmber  and  Man»faeUuino  Oompanp  {Limited) 
MwmUU,  British  Columbia. 

Foreman   per  year..  |2, 000. 00 

Sawyw-  p«  day—  6-  CO 

Millwright  —  do   8.60 

Edgeman  _  _  _  do   3. 25 

Edgeman  helper   do   2.  50 

Trinimer  (orleotal )  do   ]  .65 

Sorters  do   1.25  to  1.60 

Latfa-miU  foreman-. 
Bolter  and  helper-.. 

Stock  picker  

Slab  men  

 do  Filer   7.00 

 do  Filer  helper   8.00 


latb  cot  by  contract;  tor\    ™n„w,— an 
labor  only.  |— pertboniand..  .80 


Common  labor: 

White  per  day—  2. 50 

Oriental  do   1.26  to  1.50 

Engineer  do   8. 00 

Engineer,  assistant   do   2. 76 

Fireman  do   2. 60  and  2. 75 

Drj-  luniber  grader  do — ,  1. 75 

Blacksmith  do   8. 2S 

Oiler  do   1.  60 

Yardmen : 

Foreman  per  month—  80. 00 

Laborers  (orientnl)  per  day..  1.25 

Teamsters   per  month—  60. 00  to  60. 00 

Plaulng-mlll  foreman  per  day..  4.00 

Planer-reeders*  helpers  do   1. 60  to  2. 50 

Shipping-yard  foremnu  do   2. 75 

Car  loaders  and  commwi  labor,  mostly  all  oriental,  wages  run  from  11.25  to 
11.05  per  day. 

BxHisrr  0. 

Wage  »catc,  Lamh-DaviB  Lumber  Company,  Ijeavenworth,  Wa»h.,  1908, 
Hill  employees: 

Foreman  per  month..  $150. 00 

Millwright    per  day—  3.  25 

•  Deckman   do   2. 75 

Sawyers   do   6. 00 

Setters  do  3.  HO  nnd  8.  75 

Doggers  do  2.75  and  3.00 

OflTbearers  do   3. 00 

Oilers-   do   3. 00 

Tr  Ini  mermen  _  _  do — _  2. 75 

Edgermen  do  S.  GO  and  8. 76 

Sptashermen  do   2. 75 

Filer,  contract,  2  donble-cnt  band  do   15. 00 

Laborers  do   2. 60 

Watchman  do   2. 75 

Tard  men: 

Foreman  per  month..  115. 00 

Chain  sorters  -   per  day—  8.00 

Sort  at  chainmen  (Japnncsc)  do   1.85 

Teamsters  . —  do — .  2. 75 

Shipping  clerk  .  per  month—  100. 00 

Lnmber  graders  per  day—  3. 00 

Car  loaders  do   2. 50 

Tallymen  P«  ^o^^^Goog[^00 
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Planer  mill : 

Foreman  per  month__  $115.00 

Feeders  per  day_>  2. 75 

Tailers  do   2.50 

Flier  do   4. 50 

River  men: 

Drivers  ,  do   8.75 

Pond  men  .  do   2.76 

Woodsmen,  gwHiniwrs  do   2. 75 

Teamsters  and  cutters  do   8. 00 

Wage"  }>aid  hy  SiHikajis  iMmher  (hmpany,  Milan,  Wa^ 


8mw  mill  furcniaii  and  mltlwrlrhl  

Cfalof  pnuiiit-erof  u-holi- pl»nt  and  kiliM  

Other  uiiKinetT,  niKlilan<1  dar.MWMcI  planlnit  mill.. 


ntwyer. 
Filer... 


1W7«. 


SeU«r  

Carriage  rider. 


tlOO  per  month . 
tlOQ  per  month . 
•2.75  and  n  


M  and  board.. 
IS  (ten  houia) . 


1906  a. 


Offbearer  {tail  saw)  

BAgfT  tnnn  

Tall  edf^er  and  ulaahcr  tender. 

Tall  trimmer  

Trimmer  

Lumber  marker  on  rhalns — 

Bortem  

Litilhmiin  

Bolter  HTid  iK-lpar  

f.Ufk  itlcker  

Slab  mfii  

Wal«bm«n  


13  

j  tS  {changed 
I  teller), 
'  K.w  and  SLTC  

B.W  

t2  35  

»i.2S  

».7ft  

•2,7.^andt3  

12  2-5  

$3.50  

tt.7ft  and  IS  

12.25  

12.25  

$i.3b  (no  board)  


190  per  month. 

(100. 

$2.50  (dar  of  ten 

hounl. 
$6(nobnard). 
IS  tien  houni).  when 
run  nlKht.".  i4extra. 
He  poyn  hlM  helper 
»J.-ot-.$3. 
$3,  does  it  all. 
1th  I  «f.50,  tall  end onlr. 


Fireman , 


Fireman  heliwrwhpn  nerp^rjr  

TeatUHler  on  irrren  lumber  into  yard , 


Kiln  men  

Dry  liiiiitter  shed,  gnidvr  and  Mwyer  

Hlticksinith  

Oilrr  mid  foreman'))  helper  

Yardnii'ii  

Lumber  |>ilcrf.  ctMilrurt  

TIk'v  I'fiv  their  h<'li>  25  ronta  to  271  centu  per  hour 
this  year.    In  1907  paid  30  and  S2|  t^nta. 

DrvlMiiilR'rteam<.tor  

WaKon  loMd«>r!>  <  for  shipment  or  t«i  planen>) 
PlaiiinK-mill  foreman  


25  oenta  per  hour 
(twelre  honni).  i 

221  f  enta  per  hour  

25  cent*  per  hour  ' 

t2M  

n.m  ,  

w.w  

rj-'fl  

3U  cents  per  1,000 


rianor  fc'cleni  i  biK  (ieni*loi>K  and  Rtickeis) 
Plftner  feederH  (»mall  mRrhttieni 

ThII  plmier:'  ' 

fsiii[inin(t  clfrk  I 

Ui'nn  Krader  and  factory  plant  tthipper,  work  any-  i 
where.  ' 
Car  loadenand  Rradera  ,  


Utlier  eommon  labnrerx. 


$2. 75. 
S)>.50. 
$2.26. 

190  per  month  

S5  centa  per  hoar. 

30  (^nta  per  hoar. 


•2.25. 
1125. 


12.26. 

13. 

$2. 

•2. 

I2JS0. 

$150. 

$2. 

$3. 

ft!..SOL 

$2. 

•2. 

R  and  board  (■pectal 

man.  here  neven 

yoBrNj. 
221  ei-nt*   per  hour 

(twclvo-hour  flhifta). 
20  et-nti  i<OT  hoar. 
221  cents    per  hour 

(ten-hoot  ahifta). 
12.25. 
•3.25. 
$3. 
$2. 

$2.26. 

25  renia  per  hour  and 
2  c>entB  Donna  at  end 
of  year. 

12. 

12. 

30  cents  per  hour  and 

overtime. 
12.60. 
12.  IS. 
$2. 

ao  centi  per  hoar. 
80  cents  per  hoar. 

25  and  27|  centa  per 

hour. 
•2. 
•2. 


■All  waRca  not  otbenrlae  spedfled  sre  by  the  day. 

All  wnj^cs  figured  per  hour  or  on  basis  of  ten  hours  per  day.  Are 
doinff  noTofririnp  this  year.  Next  fall,  if  warranted  in  doing  anv,  the 
wootls  wages  will  be  about  10  per  cent  less  than  1907.  Men  will  all 
work  by  the  day  of  ten  hours,  with  probably  $2  as  a  basis  for  swamp- 
ers and  common  laboi'ers,  $2.25  for  hook  men  and  two-horse  teamsters, 
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$2.50  for  loaders  and  four-horse  teamsters,  less  board  and  $1  per 

month  hospital,  sawyers  $2.25  and  $2.50,  bincksinith  fjlA,  foreman 
(according  to  the  man  and  job). 

Scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  StanJetf-Smith  Lumber  Oompanv,  Hood  River,  Orcg. 
[BCade  by  J.  B.  BolwrtioB,  CMhIw  of  the  company.] 


Logging  camp  :  Pe"" 

Donkey  eQglnoors   93.00 

Donkey  flreoinD   2.60 

Hook  tendas   S.  SO 

filfERlng  sllugers   2. 70 

Gbaaeni    2. 60 

Head  faller*   3, 00 

Second  faller   2. 76 

Backers   2. 76 

Swampers   2. 60 

Snipers   __  __  2.50 

Road  men — ,   2.  25 

Chief  engineer  { Including 

board)    9a00 

Teamsters   2.60 

IOmeter's  hook  tender--.  3.00 

Mill: 

Filing  room  (2  men)   10. 00 

Bourn  iiieii   2.  76 

Janitor   2.00 

Sawyers    6. 00 


Mill:  Peta»y. 

Broom  man   $2. 00 

Carriage  man   2. 25 

Sawyer  (baud)  —  4. 25 

Helper  ban   2.26 

Helper  edger   2.0(t 

Planermnn  and  millwright  4. 00 

Filer  -   8. 50 

Grader   2.  CO 

Tier   2.00 

Yardman   2.00 

Engineer   3.25 

Day  fireman   2. 26 

Night  fireman   2.00 

Yard  foreman  .  0.00 

Edger  man   2.00 

Shingle  mill : 

Tallyman  and  foreman  3. 00 

Packers -.per  tbousnnd   .08} 

Sawyers   do_-      .  16 

Block  pUer   2.00 

Cnt-off  man  .   2.60 

Knee  bolter   4.00 

Gamp: 

Bnglneera   3.25 


Mill— Contloaed.  Ter  day. 

Setters   fi.  75 

Carriage  riders   2. 2.'> 

First  offbearer   2. 25 

Roll  men   2. 00 

Edgerman   4.00 

Edgerman  helper   2.  75 

Tripman   2.  25 

Timber  trimmer   H',  r<0 

Engineer  (locludlngbonrd)  10<j.  (Kj 

Engineer  helper   2,  25 

Fireman   _  H.  75 

Oiler,  saws,  etc   2. 25 

Machine  oUer           -    2.  CO 

Flnme  men   2.  tX) 

Lnmber  trtmmerman   2.  75 

Trimmer  table   2.  'ir^ 

Mlllwrlfrtit   3.75 

Night  fireman    3.50 

Day  fireman   3. 76 


Gamp— Continued.  Per  d«  j. 

Foreman    $2.  50 

Backers   3. 00 

Skid  road  man   2.00 

Pig  man,  main  road   2.60 

Head  skidder  _   3.50 

Ho(A   tender  (Incitiding 

board)   4.00 

Fallers,  first   3.  r>o 

Faliers,  second   3.00 

Blacksmith   3. 00 

Swampers   2. 50 

Flunkey  ,   2. 26 

Bull  cook   2. 26 

Signalman   2. 50 

Choker  man   2. 26 

Camp      foreman,  pe^ 

month   160.00 

Chaser   3.00 

Pump  man   1, 75 

Kigging  sllnger   2.26 

Cooks,  hart>snd  and  wife, 

per  month   100. 00 


Mafement     ratet  of  ■wage*  paid  by  Paotfie  Timber  Company,  Everett,  Watk. 
[Made  by  Norman  Und,  secretary  aad  treaiarer  of  the  company.] 
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Exhibit  D. 

(hmparaUw  co$t  of  pndHctUm  in  United  Btatet  and  Canada, 
[BiatMMBt  bj  D.  N.  WiatoB.] 

HiNNKApous,  BfiNV.,  November  17y  1908, 
Hr.  A.  R.  RooEBB,  »• 
MinneapoliSf  Minn. 
Dear  Sib  :  This  is  to  certify  that  the  Thief  Biver  Falls  Lumber 
Company,  a  corporation  of  Thief  Biver  Falls,  Minn.,  has — 

1906.  1907. 

MoDufactured  lumber  feet-.  48,806,868  40,702,150 

The  cost  of  manufacturlDg  thiB  lamber,  Including  saw- 
ing, sawlos  mppUes,  oil,  maclilne  sliop  work,  sort- 
ing,  chain,  hanling,  piling,  stacking,  and  yard  sort- 
ing amounted  to  •   |1. 788        $2. 228 

Sawmill  repairs   .303 

Refuse   ^  .06 

Total  cost,  locludlDg  refuse  and  repairs.....—  2,060 
Cost  for  sorting  logs  and  boom  repairs  .  190 

Shipping  this  lumbw.  Including  planing-mill  repairs, 
planing  supplies,  and  planing  mill  .   .  443 

Shipping   .687 

Cost  of  selling,  including  trareling  expenses  and 
commlsslOD   .067 

Total   1.197  1.195 


Total  coat   a4S2  8.418 

The  shipments  for  1906  averaged  $20,10;  for  1907,  $21.10. 

During  these  two  years,  1906  and  1907,  the  total  cut  averaged  prac- 
ticallv  25  per  cent  of  low-grade  boards  and  ^orts,  by  low-grade 
boards  meaning  Nos.  4  and  5. 

During  the  Tear  1907.  which  are  the  onlv  figures  I  hkve  before  me, 
the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Company  (litcL),  of  Prince  Albert,  Sas- 
katchewan, which  company  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years 
past,  manufactured  34,608,757  feet  of  lumber ;  the  total  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  which,  as  enumerated  above,  was  $2,409.  The  shipping  of 
this  lumber  cost  $1,778. 

The  average  price  which  we  received  for  this  lumber  at  Prince 
Albert  was  $21.66.   Sales  amounted  to  25,737,205  feet 

I  am,  as  you  know,  |>resident  of  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Company 
(Ltd.),  with  a  capacity  of  60,000,000  feet;  secretary  of  the  Thief 
River  Falls  Lumber  Company,  of  Thief  River  FaUs,  Minn.,  with  a 
capacity  of  from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  feet;  president  of  the 
Bemidji  Lumber  Company,  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000,000  feet,  and  vice-president  of  the  Northwest  Lumber  (jompanv, 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  having  a  capacity  of  nearly  20,000,000  feet.  My 
personal  holdings  in  the  United  States  as  represented  in  the  above 
and  other  oompanies  are  several  times  what  my  interests  are  in 
Canada. 

•Does  not  Include  cost  <ff  stnmpage,  logging  driving,  etc,  or  coot  of  logt, 
which  an  practlcaDr  tti^ber  in  this  locality  than  at  moot  whlte-plne  prodnciiv 
points. 
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It  is  mj  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  work  no 
unnecessary  hardships  on  the  lumber  industry  in  the  United  States: 
it  might  take  a  short  time  to  readjust  the  ch[anged  conditions,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  for  the  best  of  the  people  at  lai^  that  the  tariff 
on  lumber  should  be  abolished. 

Yours,  truly,  D,  N.  WnnoN. 


Exhibit  E. 

Oo»t  of  manufacture  at  tnttl  of  Btanley-Bmith  Lumber  Cofnpany*  Hood  River, 

Oreg. 

[Btatemwt  by  F.  B.  fltanlar  ia  tbut  compaay*] 

Onr  reports  from  Hood  River  abow  fbut  we  are  manafactoring  froni  100,000 
to  140,000  feet  per  day,  at  the  following  averages : 

Per  tbouuBd, 


127,000  feet  -  $1. 06 

108.000  feet   1. 80 

188.000  feet   1.06 

126,000  feet   lUU 


ExHiBrr  F. 

Comparative  cost  of  .production.  Waakington  and  Britith  OolumMa. 

Average  cost  of  logs  for  month   98.447 

Labor  in  Bawmfll  per  thousand,  including  all  labor  on  logs  from  pond  to 

pile  In  yard    1.87. 

Administration^  Inchtdlug  Sau  FrauclKo  office   .4M 

Insarance   .  2S 

Taxes    .038 

Depreciation   .  BO 

Interest  and  exchange  ,   .   .  282 

Repairs  and  maintenance     .068 

Supplies   .  147 


Total  avoage  cost  of  rough  lumber  per  thousand  in  pUe  in  yard—  10. 054 
Dressed  lumber — labor,  repairs,  and  ssppUas   .  788 

Total  cost  of  dressed  Inmber   10.798 

Oott  per  thoueand  of  produoHon  at  Ro$er$  Lumhw  Compawp't  mAI,  at  AiderOf; 

BrUiah  OolumUa. 

This  is  baaed  on  oar  figures  tm  1907  and  tak«i  from  onr  books : 

Logs  delivered  at  the  mill  |6.  DO 

Sawing  and  putting  In  pile   8. 92 

Taking  the  lumber  from  pile  and  loading  on  cars  .   ,12 

General  expense  incloding  salaries,  Interest,  and  taxes  ,  ft.  17 

Total  18.71 

In  1908,  owing  to  having  Changed  onr  method  (tf  operatl<m  to  some  extent, 
we  have  reduced  onr  cost : 

Logs  dellTered  at  the  mill  fO.  SO 

Sawing  and  putting  in  pile   2. 89 

Taking  the  lumber  from  pile  and  loading  cars   .  16 

Gcomal  expense,  incloding  salaries.  Interest,  and  taxes   8.  OB 


Total  12.  B9 

Oost  at  British  Golnmbla  mlU  91.80  pw  tbonaand  mors  than  at  Watfiingtoa 
mill. 
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Exhibit  G. 

iMmher  output  and  tMpmentt  of  British  Columbia  eoaH  lumber  manufadturers 

for  1907. 

Fert. 

Total  cut   476.000.000 

Total  lUpments,  foreign   70^  000, 000 

Total  shlpmentB,  rail.  East   —  191.000.000 

Balance,  local  eonBumptlon. 

Stock  on  band,  coast,  Jannary,  1S08   110. 000;  000 

Non,— Shlpmaita  by  rail  tnclade  all  lumber  sold  to  niilwayi^  Dominion  gov- 
enuneat  worka,  etc*  and  to  the  trada  In  eaatem  Canada. 


Exhibit  H. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  7f ,  1908. 

Hon.  Serkwo  E.  Patnb,  M.  C. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee.,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  been  informed  that  the  lumber,  associations  of 
Wa^ington  and  Oregon  will  be  represented  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on  November  20  next  and 
make  remonstrance  against  the  reduction  or  removal  of  duiir  imposed 
on  lumber  coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  and  claimins 
for  reason  that  thev  are  unable  to  compete  vith  lumber  manufacture 
in  British  Columbia  without  such  protection,  I  inclose  for  your 
information  the  northwest  cargo  statistics,  compiled  b^  these  asso- 
ciations, covering  fourteen  years'  shipments  from  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  British  Columbia,  which  plainly  shows  what  Washington 
and  Oregon  have  been  able  to  do  in  w<»:la-wide  markets  and  compe- 
tition without  tarifiF  protection. 

Upon  examination  you  will  find  that  Washixigton  and  Oregon 
increased  their  shipments  from  131,055,817  feet  roreign  in  1895  to 
86S,372,088  feet  foreign  in  1907,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  in 
1907  as  in  1895,  while  British  Columbia  increased  from  40,745.270 
feet  foreign  in  1895  to  67,193,209  feet  in  1907,  or  less  than  twice  as 
much  in  1907  as  in  1895,  and  in  markets  where  British  Columbia  had 
equal  facilities  for  competition  with  Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  is  evident  that  if  Washington  and  Ore^n  have  competed  suc- 
cessfully with  British  Columbia  so  long  in  foreign  markets  witiiout 
a  protective  dut^.  they  are  able  to  do  so  at  home. 

It  can  be  easily  verified  that  these  ^pmenta  were  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  total  production  of  the  coast  mills  of  these  re- 
spective districts,  and  would  not  have  been  made  by  Wa^ington 
and  Oregon  if  the  eastern  rail  trade,  protected  by  the  tariff,  had  been 
more  profitable,  as  nearly  all  of  the  coast  export  mills  have  equal  ad- 
vantage with  other  mills  for  rail  shipments  to  eastern  markets  and 
enga^  in  both  export  and  domestic  trade. 

It  IS  also  well  known  that  Washington  mills  have  shipped  lar^y 
rail  to  Winnipeg  and  {joints  west  in  Canada  for  many  years,  and 
many  delegations  and  petitions  have  been  sent  by  Briti^  Columbia 
lumbermen  to  Ottawa,  a^ing  that  the  same  duty  on  common  dimen- 
flion  lumber  now  charged  upon  Canadian  lumber  coining  into  the 
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United  States  be  charged  upon  the  same  grades  coming  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  but  it  has  always;  been  refusra  by  the  Do- 
minion goTemment  The  duty  on  rough  lumber  not  planed  coming 
into  this  country  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  but  if  planed  on  one  ade 
and  edge  like  common  dimension,  it  is  $8  per  thousand  ^t.  Can- 
ada admits  both  grades  free. 

The  duty  imposed  is  not  reasonable  protection,  but  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  whitih  is  plainly  shown  under  the  table  inclosed  of  domestic 
water  shipments  for  the  same  period,  which  were  subject  to  Uie  duty, 
where  it  is  seen  that  British  Columbia  ship|>ed,  in  1895,  13,602,811 
feet,  principally  to  California,  and  comparatively  nothing  since,  al- 
thougli  BritislT  Columbia  coast  mills  shipped  261,000,000  feet  in 
1907.  of  which  about  75  per  cent  was  shipped  by  rail  east  into  Canada 
and  25  per  cent  exported  by  water  to  foreign  countries,  or  about 
70,000,000,  of  which  only  about  3,000,000  came  to  the  United  States. 

Trusting  that  this  information  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
investigations,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EdOAR  H.  BUCKLIN, 

m  West  Green  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
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EXHXBTT  L 

M1MNBAFOU8,  ICxHK.,  November  17, 1908, 

Mr.  A.  R.  R00EB8, 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 

Deak  Sib  :  After  giving  subject  of  tariff  on  lumber  more  thought, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  our  business — that  of  omrating  retail  lumber 
yards  throughout  the  Northwest — would  be  affected  07  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber  by  giving  us  a  large  field  trom  which  to 
purchase  our  supplies,  and  no  doubt  the  c^  price  to  us  would  be 
somewhat  reducea,  the  consumers  getting  the  benefit,  as  our  prices 
to  the  consumers  are  based  entirely  upon  cost  to  us. 

Besides,  we  would  have  more  railroads  accessible  to  base  of  sup- 
plies, which  would  insure  much  better  service,  and  our  cost  prices,  as 
well  as  prices  to  consumers,  would  be  based  entirely  upon  supply  and 
demand  of  the  material  in  which  we  deal,  whereas  for  three  years 
preceding  1908,  we  brieve,  prices  to  us  were  considerably  increased 
1^  inadequate  railroad  facilities. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  p.  Thompson,  Manager, 


THE  SOUTHEEH  CTPEESS  HAHUFACnTBERS'  ASSOCIATION,  KXW 
OBIEAHS,  LA.,  OPPOSES  KEDVCIIOV  OP  LirXBEB  DITTIES. 

New  ORLBANa,  La.,  December  8, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washingtonj  />.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  members  of  this  association  at  their 
semiannual  meeting,  in  Savannah,  Gra.,  November  24, 1908. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Watson,  Secretary, 


■■aOLUTIONB  ADOPTED  BY  THE  80UTHEBN  CTPBESS  UANDFAOTCrBEU'  ASBOOXATIDir 
AT  8AVAKNAH,  OA.,  NOTEUBKB  24,  1908. 

Wbereas  the  pr^ent  duty  on  lumber  of  $2  per  tbonsand  aDiounts  only  to  an 
ad  valorem  tariff  of  atwat  12  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  40  per  cent  on  Iron 
and  steel,  82  per  cent  on  cement,  and  4S  per  cent  on  building  stone,  all  of  wblcb 
enter  largely  Into  coiiu>etitlon  with  lumber  for  construction  purposes;  and 

Whereas  this  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  Inmber  Is  already  so  mucb 
lower  than  all  other  articles  coming  into  competition  with  It  that  the  amount 
In  reality  amounts  only  to  a  tariff  for  revenue:  Therefore  be  It 

Rrtifilvcd  by  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturert  <n  convention  assembled, 
Tbat,  a»  business  men,  we  here  and  now  register  oar  most  solemn  protest  against 
any  api>eal  or  modification  of  the  lumber  schedule  in  Dln^ley  tariff,  on  the 
ground  that  It  Is  already  reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  therefore 
needs  no  further  revision. 

Resolved  (2),  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Oon^ress  be,  and  are 
hereby,  requested  to  use  nil  reasonable  means  to  prevoit  any  repeal  of  the 
present  linnl)er  tariff,  and  thereby  conserve  the  best  interests  <i  their  coostlta- 
enta  at  home,  who  are  bearing  their  full  share  of  the  burdea  of  taxation  and 
other  responsibilities. 
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Resolved  (8),  That  we  renew  oar  pledge  and  support  to  the  Forestry  De- 
partment and  call  upon  the  office ra  of  tliat  department  to  cooperate  with  us  In 
not  only  raforeatlnK  onr  cnt-orer  landau  but  at  the  same  time  to  furtbw  co- 
opCTate  with  u8  in  the  enhancemoit  ot  onr  timbw  attw  it  is  grown,  bj  the  m»etr 
ment  at  this  time  of  such  l^slation  as  will  protect  our  present  as  well  as  pnw- 
pective  holdings  from  the  cheap  lumber  of  Ganada  and  other  foreign  countries, 
AS  produced  by  Hindoo.  Chinese,  and  Japanese  labor,  from  stumpage  costing 
SO  ceata  to  |1  per  thoosand,  In  comimrlBon  with  $2JS0  to  $4  and  $5  per  thousand 
In  the  United  States,  where  labor  costs  from  fl^  to  $2.2S  per  day,  as  against 
80  coits  to        per  day  for  foreign  labor. 

Betolved  (4),  That  our  goTemors  In  the  Soothe  States,  who  compose  In 
part  the  American  Gonserration  Gongren,  be,  and  th^  are  hw^ty,  urgently  n- 
qnested  to  Investigate  for  themsdTea  and  to  use  th^r  good  offlcM  In  our  behalf 
at  the  ai^roaching  meeting  of  that  body  In  Washington  next  monUi,  to  prerent 
thla  threatened  Injustioe  to  the  Sonth's  eectrnd  greatest  industry,  aince  the  Sonth 
now  prodncea  practically  one-half  of  all  the  lumber  jtrodoced  annually  In  ttw 
United  States. 


HOH.  0.  J.  mm.  K.      SUBHITS  LETTEH  OF  THE  SHEPABB  A 
HORSE  LUIEBEB  COlIPAn,  OF  BUBUNOTOH*  TT. 

Bdrxjngtoh,  Vt.,  December  8, 1908, 

Hon.  D.  J.  Foster, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dbab  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is  about  to  act  on  llie 
nrision  of  the  tariff  and  that  the  conunittee  appointed  by  Omgresa 
are  now  hearing  the  Tarious  complaints,  etc.,  we  beg  leave  to  offer 
our  views  on  the  subject  and  believe  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturers  throughout  a  very  wide  section  of  the  country.  "We 
think  the  duty  should  be  removed  from  rough  lumber  imported  from 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  eastern  Provinces,  but,  as  our  Northwest 
has  large  virgin  forests,  we  believe  in  their  protection  from  the  lum- 
ber coming  in  from  British  Columbia,  such  as  cedar,  fir,  etc.  We 
would  recommend  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  be  advanced  to  where 
the  labor  should  be  performed  cm  this  side  of  the  line.  The  present 
duty  on  dressed  luxnber  is  so  low  that  a  great  many  large  dressing 
milb  are  starting  up  in  Canada,  dressing  lumber  and  snipping  to 
this  coimtry,  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  so  very 
low  that  tney  can  afford  to  pay  the  duty  and  make  money ;  for  in- 
stance, 1,000  feet  of  dry  pine  or  spruce  will  weigh  2,500  pounds;  if 
planed  one  side,  it  will  weigh  about  2,000  pounds,  a  reduction  of  500 
pounds  to  the  thousand  feet.  As  the  average  rate  to  New  England 
or  New  York  points  of  18  cents  per  hun£^  equals  90  cents  per 
thousand  feet,  the  duty  for  dressing  lumber  at  present  is  only  50 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Canadians 
of  40  cents  per  thousand  feet;  and  this  is  not  all,  as  they  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  we  do  for  performing  the  work  on 
this  side  of  the  line. 

It  seems  clear  that  our  Government  should  not  onl^  protect  the  for- 
ests, but  it  should  protect  its  labor  as  well.  Canada  imposes  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dressed  lumber  shipped  from  this  country, 
which  protects  its  labor,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ship  dressed  lum- 
ber into  Canada,  and  we  believe  we  should  have  the  same  protection; 
otherwise  the  mills  on  this  side  of  the  line  that  are  now  dressing 
Canadian. lumber  will  soon  have  to  close  and  remove  to  Canada,  which 
would  Uirow  out  of  employment  thousands  of  American  workmen. 
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We  think  the  whde  thing  is  wrong  from  the  United  States  point  of 

view  and  that  the  new  tariff  i^houla  furnish  free  raw 'material  (rough 
lumber)  and  give  better  protection  to  the  manufiictured  artiae 
(dressed  lumber),  and  in  that  way  give  more  employment  to  Amer- 
ican wwkmen.  The  time  is  tiear  at  hand  when  this  oounti^  must  look 
to  Canada  for  its  rough  pine  and  spruce,  and  in  our  opinion  if  the 
duty  was  removed  now  it  would  greatly  protect  our  forests  and  the 
consumer  would  also  be  benefited  thereby.  We  trust  that  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration  and  do  all  you  can  to 
help  us. 

Yours,  truly,  Shei'ard  &  Morse  Luuber  Go, 

E.  W.  Pahkhill,  Mafiager. 

A  letter  from  the  J.  R.  Booth  Lumber  Company,  Burlington,  Vt., 
similar  in  purport  to  the  above  was  also  filed  by  }At,  Foster. 


ADDZnOITAL  STATEKEHT  HADE  BT  H.  H.  TIFT,  07  TimH,  GA, 
BEL&TITE  TO  TEE  LTTHBEB  8CHED1TLK 

Saturoay,  December  29j  1908. 

Hr.  TiPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  in  response  to  your  inritation 
to  appear  before  Uits  committee,  and  I  am  here,  sirs,  at  your  serricck 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked  to 
have  you  invited  to  come  here  on  the  subject  of  lumber,  or  timber,  or 
both. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Judge  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  gave  his  name  to  the 

committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  Judge  Griggs  seems  to  be  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  judge  is  not  here  this  morn- 
ing, for  I  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  him  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  the  duty  should  be  kept 
upon  lumber.  I  do  not  know  which  side  of  that  proposition  you  are 
on,  but  

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you  any 
facts  or  argument  you  have  in  behalf  of  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Tift.  As  you  will  remember,  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  Novemlier  20  and  gave  my  testimony  ujMn  this  same  question.  I 
can  state  briefly  what  it  was,  although  possibly  it  will  be  a  repetition 
of  some  things  I  said  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Griggs  is  not  here  to 
question  you. 

Mr.  Critmpapker.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  Mr.  Griggs  sug- 
gested in  connection  with  summoning  Mr.  Tift,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
timber  lands  Ix'ing  owned  by  large  corporations — the  extent  to  which 
corporations  have  bought  up  timber  lands  and  own  them. 

Mr.  Tirr.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  there 
are  no  very  large  bodie'?  of  timber  owned  by  corporations.  ^  The 
yellow-pine  se<*tion  of  Georgia  is  owned  very  largely  by  individual 
owners. 

Mr.  Cri  mpacker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  large  bodies; "  that  is 
a  relative  term? 
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Mr.  TiTT.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  I  think  there  are  very  few 
tracts  to  exceed,  say,  50,000  acres  that  r.re  owned  by  any  one  indi> 
vidnal  or  corporation.  I  have  not  in  mind  just  now  any  particular 
tract  larger  than  that  owned  by  any  one  corporation. 

JAt,  ORUHPACKEa.  You  are  a  member  of  several  corporations,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Tut.  Lumber  corporations  f 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  Lumber  corporations. 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  two  or  three,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Dowling 
Lumber  Company,  a  corporation  of  Florida,  and  I  am  a  member  oi 
the  Adel  Lumber  Company,  a  small  corporation  in  Georgia.  They 
have  small  holdings;  a  small  mill  site;  and  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Ensign-Oskamp  Company. 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  How  much  land  or  timber  do  the  corporations 
that  you  are  a  member  of  own? 

Mr.  Tdt.  The  Dowling  Lumber  Company,  which  is  a  Florida 
corporation,  owns  about  200,000  acres  of  timber.  The  situation  in 
Florida  is  different  from  the  situation  in  Geor^a.  There  are  more 
large  holdings  of  timber  in  Florida  by  corporations. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  true  that  ttie  corporations  own  the  bulk  of 
the  timber  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  pretty  large  extent,  sir.  The 
Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Company,  at  Jacksonville,  have  large  hold- 
ings of  timber. 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  Now,  as  to  the  other  corporations  in  which  you 
are  interested ;  how  much  land  do  they  own  ^ 


Mr.  TiFf.  The  larger  corporations? 
Mr.  Cruhpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  Adel  Lumber  Company  is  one  of  the  corporations.  I 
stated  that  tiiat  is  a  small  corporation,  and  they  own  something  like 
10,000  acres  of  timber. 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  And  the  other  one? 

Mr,  Tdt.  That  one  is  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wimt  is  the  fact  as  to  corporations  organized  in 
northern  States  and  having  large  timber  interests  in  Georgia  and 
otiier  southern  States? 

Mr.  Tor.  I  recall  only  one  norttiem  corporation  in  Georgia,  and 
that  is  a  corporation  that  has  been  organized  recently  that  owns  the 
swamp  down  at  Way  Cross — the  Hebbard  interests,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  large  a  tract  does  that  corporation  own? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  is  a  large  traot,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the 
exact  acreage.  They  own  the  whole  of  the  Okefenoke  Swamj). 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  Can  you  approximate  the  extent  of  their  hold- 
ings there? 

Mr.  Tut.  Ko,  sir.  I  ought  to  know  what  is  in  that  swamp,  but  I 

do  not 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  Would  it  go  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  aores? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  would  cover  100,000  acres. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then,  individuals  have  been  buying  large  trads 
there  in  recent  years,  have  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Tdt.  Do  you  mean  in  Geoigiat 
Mr.  Oeumpackeb.  Yee. 
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Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  rale  in  Georgia.  I  think  few  large 

tracts  are  owned  by  individuals. 

Mr.  CRnupACK£B.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  small  owners  to  a  laige 
extent? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes.  sir.  The  Georgia  timber  has  been  pretty  largely 
cut  over.  They  nave  been  lumbering  in  Georma  for  forty  years.  I 
bare  been  lumbering  in  Chorgia  myself  f(^  thirty-six  years. 

Mr.  Ckdmfackeb.  You  say  that  the  land  has  been  pretty  well  cut 
over.  Is  the  supply  nearlv  exhausted  in  Georgia  t 

Mr.  Tift.  What  I  would  call  the  virgin  supply  is  pret^  well  ex- 
hausted ;  yes,  sir. 

Air.  Crumpacker.  The  good  timber  has  been  cut  out? 

Mr.  Tift.  Largely;  stilllhere  is  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  "cut 
over  "  timber  that  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  many 
years  to  come.   But  the  virgin  timber  has  been  largely  cut  out 

Mr.  CRtTMPACKER.  ^\liat  kind  of  timber  is  it,  yelmw  pine? 

Mr.  Tift.  Part  of  it  ia  yellow  pine,  some  spruce  out  near  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  does  it  take  yellow  pine  to  grow  to  a 
merchantable  size? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  very  slow  growth.   If  you  are  going  to 

?lant  a  yellow-pine  tree,  I  do  not  think  it  would  become  a  tree,  say, 
rem  14  to  18  inches  diameter  at  the  trunk — I  think  it  would  take 
fifty  years  in  the  ordinary  growth,  although  something  might  be  done 
to  accelerate  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  the  pine  grow;  is  it 
used  for  farming  purposes? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  section  that  I  am  located  in,  that  is 
Tifton,  Ga.,  130  miles  from  the  coast.  I  think  we  have  the  finest 
farming  section  in  that  region  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  they  cleaning  up  the  pine  lands  and  convert- 
ing it  into  farms? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  when  I  went  to  what  was  then 
Marion  County,  now  Tift  County,  thirty-six  years  a^  the  whole 
country  was  a  fine  forest  There  was  not  a  town  within  40  miles  of 
Tifton,  where  I  was  located,  though  you  would  find  a  settlement  oc- 
casionally— log  houses  5  or  10  miles  apart 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  acquainted  with  ccmditions  in  North 
Carolina,  generally? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  only  from  what  I  hear  on  the  outside.  I  have 
never  been  thnmgh  that  re^on. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  that  State? 
Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  condititMis  in  SouUi  Carolina 
are  somewhat  similar  to  Georgia. 
Mr.  Crumpackeh.  That  is,  the  good  timber  has  been  lar^ly  cut  off? 
Mr.  Tjft.  That  is  my  impression ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  correct 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  is  also  true  of  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crubcpagejer.  Where  is  the  large  and  valuable  timber  in  the 

South? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  in  the  eastern  section  it  is  largely  in  Flrarida;  that 
is,  the  virgin  timber.  You  might  say  practical^  Uie  whole  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida  is  a  timber  section. 
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Mr,  Crukpackbr.  And  that  is  largely  owned  by  big  timber  or 
lumber  corporations! 

Mr.  Tift,  There  are  some  large  corporations,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  more  than,  possibly,  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  that  own  very 
large  bodies;  what  I  would  call  a  large  body,  100.000  acres,  or  mow 
than  that. 

Mr.  Cruupackes.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  Tennessee) 
Mr.  Tift.  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  in  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Are  you  familiar  with  <»nditions  in  Alabama) 
Mr.  Tirr.  No,  sir;  except  what  I  learn;  I  have  never  been  through 
there. 

Mr.  Crump  ACKER.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mississippi  or  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Tirr.  I  think  there  are  large  bodies  of  virgin  timber  in  those 
States — more  than  in  Georgia,  but  perhaps  no  more  than  in  Florida. 

Mr.  CmTMFACKER.  The  timber  land  has  gone  up  in  value  greatly 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  South,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairkax.  And  what  you  want  of  this  duty  is  to  keep  up 
that  value,  is  it  noti 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  we  want  to  keep  the  duty;  one  of  the  reasons  is 
to  protect  the  markets  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Tut.  Our  principal  competition  would  be  the  competition  of 
the  Canadian  lumner. 

The  Chai&han.  How  much  Georgia  pine  do  you  export  to  Canada 
to-day? 

Mr.  Tirr.  A  vcxr  small  amount.  We  ship  some  car  sills  and  high- 
grade  lumber  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amount  is  shipped  to 
Canada.  I  am  told  that  by  a  Canadian  senator,  from  whom  I  expect 
to  get  some  figures  in  a  few  days.  T  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amoimt 
of  Geor^a  pine — not  all  coming  from  Georgia,  but  pine  from  the 
South — IS  shipped  in  there. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  have  shipped  to  Canada,  myself,  in  the  last  six  months, 
but  it  has  oply  been  a  certain  class  of  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  shipped  it  there  because  you  could  get  bigger 
prices  than  elsewhere? 

Mr.  TiFr.  No,  sir;  if  you  will  let  me  explain  

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  as  much? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  we  get  as  much.  The  lumber  shipped  to  Canada  is 
largely  railroad  r 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  want  protection  from  the  lumber  of 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  are  able  to  ship  it  that  distance,  and 
get  as  much  for  it  as  you  do  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  But,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  why 
that  condition  exists  to-day.  The  lumbor  we  are  shipping  to  Canada 
is  only  two  or  three  classes  of  lumber— the  railroad  car  sills,  and  car 
sidings,  and  car  framing.  I  do  not  know  any  other  class  of  lumber 
being  snipped  into  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  boards — side  lumber — is  shipped  to 
Canada  from  the  Georgia  pine  district. 
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Now,  there  is  another  onestion,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
bears  very  strongly  on  triis  qiieHtionj  I  never  thought  it  did  in  my 
endeavors  to  adjust  the  tariff;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  why  you  people  in  the  South  are  always  here 
asking  for  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  and  yet  all  of  the  time  voting  for 
the  lowest  rates  of  duty.  Can  you  explain  that  little  inconsistency 
among  vour  people? 

Mr,  I'lFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not 
vote  that  way. 

The  Chaibkait.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  one;  but  why  is  it  that 
most  of  your  people  vote  that  way,  and  yet  they  come  here  and  ask 
for  the  very  highest  protection?  There  is  no  section  in  the  whole 
United  States  asking  for  as  high  protection  as  you  people  of  Uie 
South,  and  why  is  it  that  you  vote  the  other  way! 

Mr.  Tirr.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Taft  got  some- 
thing over  40,000  votes  in  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  thousand — ^well,  he  ought  to  have  had  an 
overwhelming  majority,  considering  the  number  of  your  people  who 
are  asking  for  protection. 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  campaign  made  in  Georgia 
for  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  there  had  been  and  the 
people  had  been  educated — we  have  to  educate  our  people,  you 
know  • 

Mr.  Cbumfackbr.  Mr.  Tift,  lumber  has  gone  up  in  price  materially 
in  the  last  ten  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Tu-r.  Well,  it  has;  but  in  a  sense  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  gone  up  enormously  in  price;  lumber  is  a 
good  deal  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  ana  that  principally 
biHUusc  of  the  scarcity  of  the  lumber,  is  it  not — the  cutting  out  of 
forests  ? 

Mr.  TiFr.  In  a  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  necessity  of  hauling  it  longer  distances  to 
the  markets  has  largel^^  caused  it,  and  it  never  will  be  low  again,  will 
it?  You  never  expect  it  to  be  lower,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  fall  of  1904  lumber  was 
lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  twenty-five  years;  it  was 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  panic  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  if  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  of  lumber, 
would  it  be  cheaper  in  this  country,  do  you  think? 

Mr,  Tift.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  price  altogether,  but  a  question  of  markets. 

Mr.  Critmfackbr.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  would  lower  the  price? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  a  question.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  open  question. 

Mr.  Cruaipaoker.  Then  you  would  have  the  same  market  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  prices? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  Where  we  fear  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff 
would  injure  us  in  the  South  is  that  our  market  is  very  largely  in 
New  York,  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  that  sec- 
tion. The  lumber  goes  into  that  territory  very  largely  in  sailing  ves- 
sels from  the  porte  of  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Feman- 
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dina,  and  those  ports.  When  we  get  into  the  eastern  markets  we  get 
into  direct  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber,  the  spruce,  and  we 
fear  that.  Our  problem  is,  as  I  stated  when  I  was  here  the  other  day, 
to  market  our  low-grade  lumber.  That  is  where  the  foreign  compe- 
tition affects  us.  We  can  market  the  high-grade  lumber,  and  we  do 
not  fear  the  Canadian  competition  in  high-grade  lumber.  But  our 
problem  is  to  market  our  low-ra-ade  lumber  and  to  utilize  everything 
in  the  tree.  As  I  stated  when  1  was  here  the  other  day.  when  I  com- 
menced lumbering,  in  1872,  we  onlv  got  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  of 
lumber  to  the  acre.  We  had  no  kilns,  no  planing  mills,  no  lath,  or 
shingle  mills.  We  simply  took  the  best  part  of  the  tree  and  worked 
the  heart  lumber  out  or  it.  The  balance  was  left  in  the  woods,  to  be 
burned  and  destroyed.  That  same  acreage  to-day,  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  market  and  methods  of  making  lumber,  will  cut  10,000 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  The  effect  of  the  marketing  of  the  low- 
grade  lumber  is  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  mills,  conserve  our  forests, 
and  make  stumpage  more  valuable — ^make  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
owner  to  protect  it — and  it  adds  to  the  j)rosperity  of  our  whole  sec- 
tion. There  are  very  large  amounts  of  timber  all  over  Georgia  that 
is  owned  and  held  by  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  cheaper  in  Georgia  than  in  the  Northern 
States? 

Mr.  TiPT.  The  negro  labor  is ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  labor  that  you  have  there  is  cheaper;  wages 
are  much  less,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes ;  ne^o  labor,  but  as  to  white  labor,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  very  much  difference.  In  our  common  labor  we  use  negroes 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pay  for  that  is  less  than  the  white  labor? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.  The  pay  for  our  negro  labor  ranges  all  the 
way  from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  On  that  wage  scale  we  furnish  our  men 
with  houses  without  any  rent,  and  with  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  high  do  you  think  the  Georgia  pine 
ought  to  go  before  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  do  not  need  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  Tift.  As  I  said  just  now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price,  it  is  a 
question  of  markets.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  have  a  price  that 
would  give  us  a  margin  over  and  above  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  think  you  ought  to  go  in  the  way 
of  denuding  the  forests  of  the  South  before  you  have  sufficient  mar- 
gin in  this  country  to  get  along  without  the  protection  of  $2  a  thou- 
sand on  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  want  to  say,  in  the  matter  of  denuding  the  forests,  that 
I  stated  the  other  day  that  we  are  up  against  the  turpentine  proposi- 
tion. Practically  all  of  the  timber  in  Georgia  has  been  boxed  for 
turpentine.  After  it  goes  through  that  process  it  is  subject  to  fires, 
and  unless  we  can  bring  the  value  of  that  timber  where  our  farmers 
and  holders  will  protect  it,  it  is  goinc  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  being 
destroyed,  millions  of  feet  of  it — milaons  of  feet  deadened  and  cut 
down  by  farmers  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  competition  that  you  know  anything 
about,  or  feel  in  your  business,  is  competition  from  what  lumber  Uiere 
is  left  in  the  North,  is  it  not! 
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Mr.  Tift.  Now,  I  want  to  sav  that  we  have  competition  all  around 
119.  We  hare  competition  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. On  the  south  we  have  competition  in  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras,  and  that  competition  is  at  our  doors.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  principle  of  a  tariff,  either  for  revenue  or  protection,  is  to  be 
considered,  that  the  luml)er  industry  certainly  is  in  need  of  as  mudi 
as  any  industry  in  this  country,  because  our  competition  is  at  our 
doors ;  we  are  surroim<1ed  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  face  of  all  this  competition,  the  value 
of  stumpage  has  gone  up  in  the  past  ten  years  how  much? 

Mr.  Tkh-.  The  value  of  stumpMge  has  gone  up  considerably,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Double? 

Mr.  TiPT.  Yes.  sir;  in  some  sections  it  has  doubled,  and  in  some 
sections  I  think  it  has  trebled. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  nothing  to  send  that  up  excepting 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  is  there? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  sir,  there  are  other  questions  that  enter  into  that. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  stumpage  that  is  bought  based  upon  future 
value,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  forest  supply,  and  all  of  those 
features.  For  instance,  to  .show  the  evolution  in  the  lumber  business, 
when  I  went  to  Georgia  thirty-six  years  ago  I  bought  a  great  deal 
of  timber  land  at  40  cents  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  great  deal  of  tibe  advance  has  been  on 
speculation  ? 

Mr.  TiFT.  I  bought  the  land  that  the  city  of  Tifton  is  located  on 
now  at  $1  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  speculation  takes  into  account  the  severe 
competition  which  you  have  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  question  of  speculation. 
For  instance,  to  illustrate  the  advance  in  value,  and  the  advances 
in  timber  values  all  along  the  line,  I  bought  the  land  that  the  city  of 
Tifton  now  stands  on  at  $1  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  the  Georgia  pine  to  Mexico  as  well 
as  Canada? 

Mr.  TiKT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  Georgia  pine,  excepting 
possibly  in  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  district — there  may  be  lumber  ex- 
ported to  Afexico.  hut  none  from  Georgia;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Were  you  in  the  lumber  business  before  you  went 
to  Geoma? 

Mr.  Tift,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  are  the  men  paid  in  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
mills — the  coloi-ed  employees? 
Afr.  Tift.  We  have  a  monthly  pay  day,  and  in  addition  to  that 

the  men  get  their  supplies  as  they  want  tliem. 
Mr.  BouTKLL.  Do  you  pay  in  cash  or  in  script? 
Mr.  Tift.  Pay  in  cash. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  in  1875  I  visited  what  was 
then  said  to  be  the  largest  lumber  mill  in  the  South,  upon  Perdido 
Bay,  in  western  Florida,  on  the  border  line  between  Florida  and 
Alabama;  and  I  found  industrial  conditions  there  then  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  else.  The  company  owned  a 
supply  store,  and  the  men  were  all  paid  exclusively  in  some  kind  of 
script  which  was  redeemable  at  that  store  in  supplies.  They  got  no 
casli  at  all.  Does  that  system  prevail  still  in  Florida,  4(^^M(p|9Pwf 
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Mr..Tm.  Ko,  sir;  it  does  not.  We  have  a  system  of  paying  negro 
labor — we  pay  every  month.  We  have  to  keep  a  commissary  at  a 
sawmill;  it  is  a  necessity.  Our  n^zroes  in  trading  with  the  com- 
missary are  ^ven  diecks  instead  of  keeping  an  open  account  with 
them,  which  is  unsatisfactory.  A  negro  will  spend  a  dollar  here 
and  50  cents  there,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  dispute  his 
account  always.  We  give  him  a  dollar  check,  say,  and  he  trades  that 
out — it  is  a  punched  check.  He  is  under  no  obligations  to  trade  at 
the  commissary.  We  simply  use  that  check  system  as  the  most  satis- 
factoiy  system  of  keeping  the  accounts.  Those  checks  are  charged 
up  to  the  hand,  and  he  trades  them  out.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
those  checks  go  into  his  account,  and  the  wages  are  credited,  and  he 
draws  his  pay.  Then,  during  the  month  he  jgets  money  for  q>ecial 
purposes;  that  is  given  to  him;  we  pay  it  to  him. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  it  is  optional  with  the  employee  whether  he 
takes  the  scrip  or  returns  it  9 

Mr.  Tift.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  altogether? 
Mr.  Tift.  Not  altogether;  no. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  wages  are  added  together  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
If  he  is  in  need  at  any  time  before  pay  aay,  he  can  get  scrip  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  work  done,  up  to  the  time  that  he  applies — that  is,  a 
piece  of  scrip,  or  check,  with  little  punch  holes  in  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  need  not  apply  for  this  if  he  does  not  want  it  If 
he  does  apply  for  it,  and  does  not  trade  that  out,  and  it  is  turned  in 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  gets  a  credit  for  that! 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  in  pursuing  that  accommodating  and  kindly 
system  with  the  men,  if  for  any  reason  they  need  money,  they  can 
get  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  it  is  not  exactly  optional,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  want  to  create  that  impression.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  pay  him  money  throughout  the  month  unless  there  is  some 
urgent  necessity  why  he  should  have  it.  We  adopted  that  system  be- 
cause we  found  that  it  is  the  only  system  upon  which  we  can  get  along 
with  the  ne^>  labor.  If  we  paid  him  every  day,  they  would  not  work 
half  time.  They  would  spend  the  money  for  whisky,  and  things  that 
they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Is  not  Georgia  a  "  dry  "  State? 

Mr,  Tift.  Well,  Georgia  is  a  "  dry  "  State,  but  we  haven't  got  rid  of 
whisky  absolutely.  We  are  doing  all  right,  however,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  The  chairman  asked  you  about  the  advance  in 
stumpage,  and  you  said  that  there  were  several  reasons.  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  yon  if  this  ia  not  true :  That  one  of  the  |^atest  causes 
for  advances  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  the  country  in  the  past  ten 
years  is  due  to  the  very  large  amount  of  timber  put  into  Government 
reserves,  taken  absolutely  out  of  the  market,  excepting  at  extremely 
hi^  prices? 

Mr.  Tut.  That  is  a  fact,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  in  the  State  of  Oregon  there  are  15,000,000 
acres  in  forest  reserves  right  now.  If  that  timber  in  those  forest 
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reserves  were  tlirowTi  on  the  market  under  the  present  lam — ^tlie 
homestead  law,  the  timber  and  stone  act — and  permited  to  be  located 
with  forest-reserve  script,  and  so  on,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price  of  stumpage  in  the  State  of  Oregon  right  nowt 
Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  Then,  isnt  it  true  that  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  forests  of  the  country,  which  is  rapid — and  all  men  know 
that  who  know  anything  about  the  business — that  the  timber  hold- 
ings in  the  country  in  the  past  ten  years  have  gone  into  strong  hands 
instead  of  small  holdings,  and  therefore  a  speculative  value  has  been 
put  upon  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  sections.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  apply  as  much  in  Qeorgia  as  in  other  sections;  not  as 
much  in  Georgia  as  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ten  years 
ago  there  were  very  large  forests  there  under  small  holdings  that 
could  be  grouped  up  at  the  low  price  of  50,  75  cents,  and  a  dollar,  and 
which  is  now  worth  from  $3  to  $5.  Those  holdings  have  gone  into 
strong  hands. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  my  information  largely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  say  further  that  the  Government  to-day  is 


Pacific  coast  Do  you  know  anything  about  thatt 
Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  I  do.  I  know  they  ask  $5  stumpage  for  their 
timber  in  California  upon  certain  reserves,  and  I  know  that  no  other 
timber  demands  that  price.  I  know  of  no  holder  of  timber  asking 
any  such  price  as  that,  but  the. Government  is  selling  some  timber  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  TiFP.  Our  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Georgia  is  about  $2. 
The  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Florida  runs  from  $1.50  to  $3,  de- 
pending upon  the  location.  Three  dollars  is  the  highest  stumpage 
value  I  know  of  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Southern  Georgia  is  entirely  different  from  other 
parts  of  the  Southern  States  f 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.  In  Georgia  we  have  very  few  large  holding 
of  timber,  while  in  Florida  there  is  much  more.  There  is  a  muoi 
larger  area  of  virgin  timber  in  Florida  than  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  this  question 
when  you  were  here  the  other  day — I  don't  remember — so  I  will  ask 
you  now.  Do  you  believe  that  by  reducing  the  duty  or  removing  it 
on  lumber  that  the  consumer  would  be  benefited?  If  so,  would  it 
tend  to  conserve  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  wo  ild  not  I  doubt  if  the  consumer  would 
be  benefited  to  any  practicable  extent.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not 
conserve  the  forests,  for  the  reason  that  it  woulcT  destroy  to  a  very 
large  extent  our  market  for  our  low-grade  timber.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  stock  upon  which  we  do  not  fear  anybody's  competition ; 
we  -can  market  it.  But  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  stock  is  what 
we  call  low-grade  stock,  and  that  is  the  stock  that  we  are  trying  to 
find  markets  for.  We  are  changing  our  mills  so  that  we  can  make 
tiiat  stodE  more  economically.  Upon  the  mill  that  I  am  interested  in 
in  Florida  now  we  are  spending  several  thousand  dollars  to  change 
that  mill  from  circular  to  band  saws.  ^  , 
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The  Chaikican.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  the  consumer  would  not  get  his  lumber  any  cheaper;  is  that 

correct? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  say  no  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  it  would  not  benefit  the  consumer. 
If  he  got  lumber  cheaper,  it  would  benefit  him,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  to  a  small  extent ;  that  is,  benefit  to  the  c(msumer. 

The  Chaibman.  The  tariff  is  $2  &  thousand.  To  what  extent  would 
the  taking  off  of  that  tariff  benefit  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Tot.  Tliat  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Chaihman.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  TiPT.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  be  very  small.  I  doubt  if 
he  would  get  10  per  cent  reduction. 

The  Chairmam.  Yet  still  that  10  per  cent,  which  would  be  20  cents 
a  thousand,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  out  of  the 
market  all  of  die  low-grade  timber  and  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir:  Idid  not  say  that. 

The  Ghairhak.  Well,  you  said  that  there  would  be  no  market  for 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  we  haven't  got  t^e  market  now 
for  the  low-grade  lumber. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  raise  your  right  hand. 

(The  witness  thereupon  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  I  wish  ^ou  would  answer  this  question: 
How  would  it  injure  the  market  if  the  low-grade  timber  were  only 
reduced  in  price  20  cents  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  would  answer  it  in  this  way,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  price  so  much  as  the  question  of  competition 
and  market.  To  illustrate,  we  are  trying  to  got  our  low-grade  fram- 
ing lumber  into  the  different  markets,  for  instance,  in  New  York 
and  eastern  markets.  Framing  lumber  that  is  in  use  in  those  markets 
is  almost  entirely  spruce,  can  hardly  get  yellow-pine  framing 
into  that  marke£  It  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether,  but  cus- 
tom and  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chicago  and  western 
markets  there  is  practically  no  spruce  used ;  it  is  all  yellow  pine.  We 
are  trying  to  push  our  markets ;  we  have  been  pushing  tnetn  year 
after  year;  wenave  gone  farther  into  the  West  and  into  the  Northwest, 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  our  low-grnde  yellow-pine  framing  into  the 
eastern  market  in  competition  with  the  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  a  question  of  usage.  How  is  the 
lowering  of  the  pnce  of  20  cents  a  thousand  going  to  affect  that 
usage? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  will  affect  it  in  this  way :  If  you  open  those  eastern 
markets  to  the  Canadian  spruce,  which  comes  into  New  York  and 
New  England  and  those  markets  now — if  you  let  down  the  bars  and 
take  off  aie  tariff,  there  will  be  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  spruce 
and  Canadian  lumber  shipped  into  those  markets,  and  we  would  have 
no  chance  to  get  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  lower  the  price  more  than  20  cents. 
I>o  you  not  honestly  believe  that  whether  the  tariff  is  kept  on  or  not 
the  price  wUl  go  up  further  than  it  has  gone  up  now;  nna  that  if  it  is 
taken  off,  in  less  than  two  years  lumber  will  be  higher  tJhan  it  is 
to-day? 

Mr.  Tdt.  I  think  possibly  it  would;  yes,  sir.  ^  i 
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The  Ghaibman.  Tou  think  it  will  be,  do  you  notf 
Mr.  Tift.  ^\Tiy,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  people  will  be  compelled  to  buy  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  th^  are  to-day,  because  of  the  high  price,  will  they 
not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price 
altogether.  Price  is  a  factor  in  it,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other 
factors  that  come  in  in  connection  with  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  begin  to  have  this  consumption  of  i( 
until  there  was  a  high  price,  did  they? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  is  more  lumber  cut  every  year.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  consumption  is  because  of  there  being  more  people  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ford- 
ney's  question  on  another  subject — we  do  not  seem  to  get  much  light 
on  this  one — that  the  large  timber  tracts  have  gone  into  strong  hands, 
and  that  was  one  reason  for  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  stiunpage. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Tirr.  I  think  that  is  a  factor  in  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  would  the  removal  of  the  $2  duty 
tend  to  check  the  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  TiiT.  If  it  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  markets  and  re- 
ducing the  price,  it  would  necessarily  react  on  the  price  of  the  stump- 
age. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  20  cents  off  the  price  of  lumber,  as  you 
have  astiniated,  would  that  demoralize  the  market?' 

Mr.  Tut.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  that  of  itself  would  be  a 
factor. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  did  demoralize  it,  who  would  lose;  anybody 
excepting  the  speculator  who  has  been  buying  up  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir;  the  speculator.  But  I  think  that  lumber  that 
is  held  in  the  hands  of  speculators  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  timber 
that  is  held  all  tlirough  this  whole  country.  Take  it  in  Greorgia,  I 
think  the  proportion  held  by  speculators  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairhan.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  Georgia  is 
pretty  well  cut  over,  but  you  sav  that  in  Mississippi  there  are  large 
tracts  held  by  speculators.  I  did  not  want  you  to  go  back  on  Georgia 
to  answer  my  question,  but  take  the  whole  country,  or  take  Missis- 
sippi. Florida,  you  stated,  was  pretty  well  cut  over,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  I  said  

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessair  to  keep  $2  a  thousand 
duty  in  order  to  help  out  the  speculators  in  Mississippi,  that  it  is  onr 
duty  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  help  out  the 

speculators,  but  I  think  we  should  take  the  interest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try together.  The  lumber  interest,  I  think,  is  the  fourth  industry  iji 
this  whole  country.  You  are  going  to  affect  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber industry,  assuming  that  you  take  off  the  tariff;  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  lumber  industry,  the  small  holders  of  timber  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  of  20  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  But  that  is  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  TiTT.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaihman.  You  have  your  interpretation  as  to  what  he  said, 
Mr.  Fordney,  and  I  have  mine.  Do  you  think  that  the  lowering  of  the 
price  of  lumber  20  cents  a  thousand  is  going  to  endanger  the  lumber 
business  generally  and  demoralize  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  would  be  a  small  factor  in  it,  but  I  want  to  state 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  If  you  bring  enormous 
quantities  of  lumber  into  any  given  market,  it  is  going  to  affect  that 
market;  it  is  going  to  drive  the  man  out  that  is  feast  able  to  get  in. 
In  other  words,  to  illustrate  the  situation,  upon  the  lumber  coming 
from  Canada  into  New  York  and  New  England,  it  gets  into  the  mar- 
ket on  rates  of  $2.50  and  $3  a  thousand,  while  we  have  to  get  into 
that  market  on  $7  and  $8  a  thousand.  We  are  gradually  working 
into  that  market,  and  we  are  shipping  roofers,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  until  this  year,  into  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  market  are  you  working  into? 

'Mbr.  Tift.  We  are  tnring  to  work  low-grade  lumber  into  the 
eastern  markets — New  fmgland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chaisauk.  You  sdl  all  of  your  low-grade  lumber  now,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  TiET.  We  sell  what  we  can  make.  We  are  leaving  a  great 
deal  in  the  woods  that  we  want  to  market  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  duty  in  order  to  compel  people 
to  take  the  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tut.  No,  sir;  we  do  not 

The  Chaxhscak.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Tirr.  We  want  the  duty  on  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  foreign 
lumber  out  of  our  market,  so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  to  get  in  and  to 
have  people  use  our  lumber  instead  of  the  foreign  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  compel  the  people  to  buy  your  low-grade 
lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  We  claim  that  our  low-grade  lumber  is  just  us 
good  as  the  low-grade  lumber  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  no  time  to  compel  to  buy.  You  want 
this  to  compel  them  to  buy  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  do  not  look  at  it  that  wav. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  duty  on  low- 
grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  can  answer  that,  too;  yes ^ and  every  other  lumber 
man  will  be  with  us  there. 
Mr.  Gaines.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  The  chairman  has  asked  you  about  the  price  of 
stumpage  and  whether  or  not  it  affects  your  business.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  ownership  of  stumpage  and  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  and  decidedly,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Decidedly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mills  in 
the  country  to-day  depending  upon  buying  stumpage  that  have  their 
investment  in  their  mill  plants,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  if  the  price  of  stumpage  goes  higher,  and  if  a 
removal  of  the  duty  would  lower  the  price  of  the  low  grades,  then 
the  mill  men  suffer  and  not  the  man  who  owns  the  stumpage,  because 
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the  man  who  owns  the  rtumpage  will  not  sell  until  he       his  price, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  in  financial  straits  that  compel  him  to  ao  so, 
which  is  not  often  the  case.  Is  not  that  true! 
Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  So  that  there  are  thousands  of  mill  men  to-day  de- 
pendent upon  buying  stumpage  from  some  man  who  owns  the  stump- 
age  now? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoBONEr.  Isn't  it  true,  generally  true,  that  when  the  price  of 
lumber  is  low  the  price  of  stumpage  has  not  gone  back,  but  held  its 
owik  and  no  sales  being  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  has  ^en  the  situati<Hi  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  And  the  man  who  made  that  investment  held  cm 
and  would  not  let  it  got 

Mr.  Tift.  There  have  been  no  sales  in  Georgia  or  Florida  during 
the  lastvear  

Mr.  FoBDNET.  But  isnt  it  true  that  the  average  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States  to-day  competes  with  his  competitor  in  any  part  of 
the  world  on  high  grades,  and  does  not  fear  any  mant 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  only  the  low  grades  that  he  needs  protection  on, 
practically  ? 
Mr.  TifT.  Practically. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  \\'hen  the  price  of  lumber  is  exceedingly  high  in  the 
markets,  the  duty  on  lumber  does  not  amount  to  a  oawbM  in  the 
question ! 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  it  is  when  the  low  grades  are  a  drag  in  the 
market  that  the  duty  helps  out  the  lumber,  and  in  such  times  as  we 
are  having  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  about  the  situation  in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  lumber 
men  on  the  Pacific  coast  competed  right  along  in  Australia  and  Japan 
and  China  and  Manchuria  and  in  British  Columbia,  and  they  all 
conceded  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  lower  in  British  Columbia 
than  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  why?  Because  they  could  compete  on 
high  grades,  but  not  on  low  grades.   Did  you  hear  that  testimony! 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  Juty  is  removed  from  low-grade  lumber  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  lumber  is  low  in  our  market,  Canada  or  British 
Columbia  would  increase  her  output,  because  she  could  use  United 
States  markets  for  a  dumping  ground  for  their  low  grades,  which  she 
can  not  send  elsewhere.    Isn  t  that  ri^ht? 

Mr.  Tirr.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  the  competition  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  take  into  consideration  that  10  or  20 
per  cent,  or  whatever  it  is,  it  does  not  make  so  much  difiference  so 
long  as  they  have  a  dumping  ground  into  which  they  can  get  rid  of 
their  lumber  even  at  cost. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  a  man  is  in  the  lumber  business,  he  finds  that  out 
pretty  quick. 

Mr.  TiFr.  The  problem  that  confronts  us  all  is  to  find  out  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  tree;  that  is  the  problem,  the  great  £a£tor,  when . 
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we  cat  down  the  tree,  to  get  everything  in  the  tree  into  the  market; 
and  where  we  have  no  market  for  the  low  grades,  the  mills  that  have 
largely  invested,  and  secured  timber  leases,  are  trying  to  work  out 
that  proposition.  If  we  haven't  got  a  market  for  everything  in  the 
tree,  then  we  have  to  sell  what  we  can  out  of  it  and  leave  the  rest  in 
the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  leave  some  low  grade  in  the  woods;  why  do  you 
do  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  because  we  have  no  margin  upon  which  to  mar- 
ket it. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  low  grade,  would  it 
have  a  tendency  to  help  you  get  that  out  ? 
Mr.  TiiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  would  it  make  that  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  excuse  me ;  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  want  to  conserve  our 
forestSj  will  thev  do  it  by  lowering  tiie  prices  of  low-£prade  lumber 
or  raising  them? 

Mr.  Tift.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  conserving  the  forests^  this 
question  of  the  high  price  of  stumpage  is  a  great  big  factor  in  it. 
Our  people  are  going  to  conserve  our  forests  and  take  care  of  them 
and  preserve  them — I  am  speaking  of  private  ownerships — -when  they 
can  do  it  profitably,  and  as  to  the  value  of  stumpage  increase,  to  that 
extent  we  are  going  to  conserve  the  forests.  Take  the  evolution  of 
the  lumber  business  in  my  State,  and  that  is  the  principle  all  the  way 
through.  AVhen  I  first  went  to  Georgia  there  was  not  a  frame  house 
within  20  miles  of  Tifton,  everybody  buUding  log  houses  and 
building  rail  fences,  splitting  up  good  timber  into  rails  to  make  the 
fences.    To-day,  in  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  more  wire 


lumber,  than  in  twenty-five  years  before.  And  the  same  condition 
prevails  in  Florida.  The  value  of  stumpage  is  increasing,  and  where 
the  farmers  and  small  holders  got  timber,  they  are  ti^in^  to  take  care 
of  it.  Instead  of  splitting  it  into  rails,  they  are  holding  it  and  selling 
it  to  the  mills,  and  putting  in  wire  fences. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  They  are  holding  it  for  the  purpose  of  eventually 
cutting  it  out,  and  getting  a  larger  profit  out  of  it  than  now! 
Mr.  Tut.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoKOWORTH.  How  can  higher  prices  tend  to  conserve  the 

forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Take  the  farmer.  There  are  millions  of  feet  of  timber 
that  every  year  has  been  deadened,  burned  up,  in  clearing  lands. 
Those  pBople  now,  the  farmers  that  have  gotten  timber  areas,  are  try- 
ing to  preserve  them.  They  are  raking  it  and  protecting  it  from  fire, 
nna  taning  care  of  it  with  a  view  of  holdinjg  it. 

Mr.  Ix)N0WORTH.  They  are  eventually  gomg  to  cut  it,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Eventually,  yes. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  Then  how  is  that  conserving  the  forests?  They 
will  hold  it  a  year  or  two,  and  the  mea  whom  you  entitle  the  "  strong 
men."  the  owner  holding  the  largest  amounts,  are  going  to  sell  their 
timber  at  higlier  prices  than  they  are  getting  now? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  a  year  or  two;  I  think 
it  ia  a  question  of  a  good  long  period.  ^  , 
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Mr.  LoNowoHTH.  How  long? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  well,  I  think  that  that  would  be  governed  largely  by 
conditions. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTii.  They  are  not  holding  it  for  patriotic  purposes, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  I  do  not  think  sa 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  But  to  make  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  Uiink  the  average  citizen  is  doing  busness  on  a 
patriotic  basis. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  But  your  proposition  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
Uie  high  price  of  stumpage  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  con- 
serving forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  And  I  do  not  understand  that  You  say  that  it  is 
a  question  of  time.  How  long  a  time?  Is  it  not  simply  the  time 
when  they  are  going  to  get  the  prices  they  are  holding  it  for? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  ma^  be,  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  you  take 
this  <]uestion  of  utilizing  everything  in  a  tree.  That  will  prolong 
the  life  of  every  sawmill  operation,  and  as  stumpage  values  increase 
steadily,  and  luml}er  values  increase,  the  same  rule  would  apply  in 
timber  Uiat  would  apply  in  any  other  investment;  they  are  going  to 
conserve  and  take  care  of  it.  1}  or  instance,  you  take  the  average  saw- 
mill man  after  his  timber  has  been  boxed  for  turpentine ;  he  will  not 
even  go  into  the  woods  to  rake  it  and  protect  it  from  fire.  He  figures 
that  it  will  co.st  him  more  to  do  it  than  the  loss  he  would  suffer  from 
the  trees  burning.  All  those  factors  go  into  the  question  of  forest 
conservation  and  preservation. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  the  lowering  or 
the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  forest  conservation  ? 

Mr.  Tirr.  I  think  it  would  hinder  it. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  raising  the  tariff  on 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Well,  I  think  that  the  tariff  is  pretty  near  on  propu* 
lines  now,  sir. 
Mr.  Long  WORTH.  You  do? 
Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  state  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  greater  rate  than  now! 
Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Will  you  kindly  explain  that? 

Mr.  TiFT.  Our  mill  operations  could  not  go  on;  the  large  invest- 
ments in  timber,  in  timber  leases  

Mr.  LiONGWORTH.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  so  profits 
able  to  cut  lumber  as  now  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  probably  destroy  the  profit  on  our  lumber  up 
to  certain  grades. 

Mr.  Ijongworth.  If  it  was  less  profitable,  why  would  you  cut  more? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  we  would  go  into  the  woods  and  we  would  cut 
the  timber  that  we  had  profit  in,  that  portion  of  the  tree  that  we  had 
profit  in,  leaving  the  balance  in  the  woods  or  put  them  in  the  slab 
pits.  It  would  set  us  back  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  went  to  commence  sawmilling  we  got  from  2^000  to 
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2,500  feet  to  the  acre  of  timber.  That  was  tliirty-sx  years  ago. 
That  has  ^dually  advanced  until,  as  we  are  cutting  lumber  to-day, 
and  utilizing  larger  portions  of  every  tree  we  cut,  and  cutting  in- 
ferior trees,  that  same  acreage  will  cut  10,000  feet  to  the  acre  imder 
our  method  of  logging  to-day.  Now,  if  our  markets  go  off  as  they 
have  this  year,  then  we  are  simply  getting  out  our  hi^h-grade  lumber 
and  putting  the  balance  in  the  slab  pits  or  leaving  it  in  the  woods; 
cutting  the  Dutts  of  the  trees,  the  best  timber,  and  waving  the  balance 
to  go  to  waste.  That  is  where  it  would  affect  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  very  seriously. 

Mr.  LoNQwoRTH.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  certain  as  to  your  propo- 
sition. You  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition,  that  the  taking  off  of  tbe 
tariff  on  lumber  would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  of  this  country  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  being  destroyed  now. 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  the  effect  in  our  section  of 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Now,  that  might  not  be  true  of  the  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  this  country. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  sections  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  as  to  the  other  sections  it  would  only  be  an  opinion. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  Georgia,  but  was 
asking  you  about  the  forests  of  this  country.  What  do  you  say 
about  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  that  principle  would  hold  genwally,  nr. 
Mr.  XiOMGWORTH.  You  do? 
Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IiONowoRTH.  You  state  tiiat  as  your  opinion  as  an  expert  on 
lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  manufacturing  proposition. 
Where  there  are  large  areas  of  timber  held  by  speculators,  that  mi^ht 
be  a  different  proposition.  I  am  speaking  from  the  manufactunng 
standpoint. 

Mr,  LoNGwoRTH.  In  Geor^a? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  the  same  principle  would  apply  generally. 
Mr.  Lonoworth.  Then,  you  don't  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  would  tend  to  more  rapidly  decrease  ue  forests? 
Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  just  said  that  you  did,  and  I  will  ask  the 
reporter  to  read  my  que-stion,  so  that  you  may  hear  it  again. 

(The  reporter  reads  the  following  question  and  answer:  "Mr. 
Longworth.  You  state  that  the  reduction  of  t^e  tariff  on  lumber 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  greater  rate  than  now? — Mr. 
Tift.  Yes,  sir.") 

Will  you  now  kindly  explain  exactly  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Tirr.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then,  do  you  desire  to  qualify  that  statement  that 
you  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  I  believe  I  will  stand  by  that  now. 
Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  As  a  proposition  affecting  Uie  forests  of  tbia 
country? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  reason  that  I  stated. 
Mr.  FoBONEY.  Anything  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
low  grade  or  bring  in  greater  competition  to  lessen  the  sales  of  low- 
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grade  lumber  would  hare  a  tendency  to  compel  you  to  leave  tliat 
mmber  in  the  woods,  because  there  would  be  no  profit  in  itf 
Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true, 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  instead 

of  conserving  the  forests  ? 
Mr.  Tift.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  high  price  of  lumber 
in  this  country,  and  the  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  upon  rough  lumber 
bein^  responsible  for  it.  Has  the  price  of  roush  lumber  in  the  mar- 
ket in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley 
law,  advanced  uiy  more  in  price  than  una  average  agricoltural 
product? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  has  not.  And  I  want  to  say  right  there  that 
in  1872  the  price  of  3  by  9  South  American  deals  in  Brunswick,  Ga., 
was  $16  a  tnousand  on  the  cars.  That  same  lumber  has  been  sold 
this  year  for  less  than  $16,  and  the  market  report  to-day  on  that 
dass  of  lumber  quotes  it  as  $16. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  was  the  price  of  the  product  of  a  log  in  vour 
mill  in  1896,  under  free  trade,  when  there  was  no  duty  on  lumoer? 
What  did  you  get  for  the  average  product  of  the  log  then,  when  it 
was  extremely  few  {  ■ 

Mr.  Tift.  1  would  have  to  quote  from  memory,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  do  that,  because  it  might  be  wrong. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  half  what  yon  are 
getting  for  it  now,  or  more,  or  less? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  has  varied  a  great  deal.  The  difference  in  the  mar- 
^t  then  and  now  is  because  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  mar- 
keting more  and 'more  of  the  trees — sap  lumber  and  kiln-dried  lum- 
ber, and  iha,t  class  of  stuff — which  we  did  not  make  years  ago;  and 
there  are  certain  classes  of  lumber,  ordinary  dimension,  in  which 
there  has  not  been  a  very  large  variation  of  price  in  twentv  years. 
For  instance,  in  the  fall  of  1904 — am  speaking  now  of  the  ordi- 
nary dimension  shipped  through  the  ports,  8,  9,  or  10  inch  lumbw — 
it  was  as  low  as  it  has  heen  at  any  time  in  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  price  did  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Dimension  lumber  was  sold  in  the  fall  of  1904  f .  o.  b. 
port  of  Jacksonville — there  was  a  cargo  sold  at  $10  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  sell  for  there  now? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  same  lumber  to-day  is  worth  about  $14. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  $10  up  to  $14.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  average 
Bgricultural  product  has  doubled  in  price  in  that  time? 

Mr.  TiB-r.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  there  is  more  protection  to  the  agricul- 
tural products  than  lumber? 
Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Fordney  has 

overlooked  in  his  effort  to  show  that  higher  lumber  conserves  forests, 
and  that  is  when  lumber  is  high  the  consumer  is  more  frugal  in  its 
use.    Is  not  that  the  case? 
Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  paints  his  barns  and  buildings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  them,  more  carefully;  perhaps  te^es  the  loof  in 
out  of  the  rain  when  the  storm  comes? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  and  he  uses  other  material. 
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Mr.  OruxpAGKKB.  As  sabstitntes? 

Mr.  Tm.  Yes;  uses  otlier  material  to  some  extent — ^brick  and 
cement. 

Mr.  CRtTHPACKEH.  It  prompts  a  more  frugal  use  by  the  consumer 
when  it  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then^  if  we  were  engaged  in  revising  the  tariff 
on  lumber  solely  with  the  idea  of  conserving  the  forests,  would  you 
advocate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  dutj,  therefore  raising  the 
price  of  lumber  and  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  forests! 

Mr,  TivT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  quite  take  that  position. 

Mr.  LoNGWoKTH.  Wlqr  notf  A  moment  ago  you  followed  out  tJiat 
theory.  You  say  that  tbe  hi^»er  the  price  of  lumber  the  less  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  You  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  depends 
upon  the  tariff,  and  therefore  if  we  raise  the  tariff  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  lumber  and  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  No  ;  I  think  there  is  a  limitation  there. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  Where  does  it  come  inf 

Mr.  Tift.  To  the  point  of  giving  us  a  market  so  that  we  nuy 
utilize  our  whole  tree.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get. 
Mr.  LoNowoKTH.  You  want  to  get  the  price  of  lumber  higher,  do 

you  not? 

Mr.  Tot.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  tariff  that  would  give  us  a  great 
big  margin  on  low-grade  lumber,  but  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
condition  that  will  do  away  with  the  waste.  Speaking  upon  the 
question  of  forest  conservation,  and  of  course  speaking  upon  the 
question  of  profit,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  market  so  thAt  when  we 
cut  a  tree  and  take  it  to  the  mill  we  can  get  all  there  is  in  the  tree; 
80  that  we  can  break  even  on  the  low-grade  stock. 

Mr.  LoNOWOKTH.  Has  the  tariff  any  effect  on  the  price  of  that  tree! 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNQwoKTH.  If  it  was  reduced,  it  would  lower  the  price  of 
the  tree,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Tut,  It  would  if  it  destroyed  our  markets. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  of  the  tree,  and 
surely  you  can  answer  that  question.  Has  the  tariff  any  effect  on 
the  price  of  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  think  so;  yea 

Mr.  LoMGWORTH.  If  you  lowered  it,  would  it  lower  the  price  of  the 
tree? 

Mr.  Tipr.  I  think  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  If  you  raised  it,  would  it  raise  the  price  of  the 
tree! 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  seem  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Then,  the  higher  you  raise  it  the  higher  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  tree? 
Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Well,  then,  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  less 
tendency  there  would  be  to  destroy  the  forests? 
Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then,  if  we  raised  the  tariff  it  would  be  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  the  forests? 
Mr,  Tdt.  Taking  it  from  that  view  point;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  LoxrowoRTH.  That  is  your  opini<m  as  an  expert,  is  itf 
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Mr.  Tirr.  Well,  I  think  there  might  be  other  oonsiderations  tluU 
would  come  in  there. 
Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  TiTT.  That  would  be  one  factor. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  by  taking  the  duty  off  it 
would  reduce  the  price  of  the  tree.  If  you  were  a  manufacturer  and 
owned  the  tree,  it  would  affect  the  price  of  a  tree  if  you  oould  not 
market  the  low  grade  in  it  and  must  leave  that  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Tot.  Yes,  bk: 

Mr.  FoKDioiY.  Are  you  selling  low  grades  to-day  below  cost! 
Mr.  TiPT.  Largely  jyes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oti'iii>.\CKER.  That  is  a  slightly  leading  question. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  And  that  is  what  I  want,  and  I  think  I  know  about 
as  much  about  the  business  as  that  gentleman  does. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  keep  the  duty  on  lumber  so  as  to 
sell  the  low  grade  below  cost  V 

Mr.  Tirr.  We  want  to  get  a  little  margin. 

The  Chairman.  Sell  below  cost  and  therefore  keep  the  duty  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  selling  low  grade  below  cost  now,  are  you 
not? 

Mr,  Tnrr.  Some  of  it. 

&Ir.  FoHDNEY.  I  know  we  are,  and  we  are  in  the  business.  Low 
grades  are  selling  below  what  it  costs  to  produce  them,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  a  large  price  on  the  upper  grades? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  we  do,  any  more  than  the  aver- 
age lumberman,  but  the  whole  gist  of  this  is  that  your  product  is 
not  protecte<l  in  proportion  to  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  other 
products  of  the  country;  is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Tiftt 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 


HOK.  E.  B.  TBEELAXD,  3C.  C,  FUSS  BESOLUTIOV  OF  TEE  TAXES- 
TOWN  (H.  T.)  XAHTTFACnntEBS'  ASSOCIATIOH  BEXATITE  TO 
BEUOVAI  OF  BXTTT  FROM  LTTHBEB. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  7, 1908. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  Salamanca^  N.  Y, 
Dear  Sir:  At  our  annual  meeting  held  December  1  the  following. 

ret)Oiution  was  adopted  (introduced  by  Cyrus  E.  Jones) : 

RpMolrrd,  That  our  Confrressman,  Hon.  E.  R.  Vreelaod,  be  requested  to  nae 
hid  Influence  to  remove  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

ItepreReiitiiiR.  ns  we  do.  a  hirf;e  element  of  furniture  manufacturers,  we  beg 
to  iK)iiit  out  tlint  no  Inr^e  fortune  has  over  been  acquired  In  thla  line  of  mann- 
facturlriR;  on  .  the  contrary,  the  profits  In  this  trade  are  admittedly  small. 
Neither  at  tho  present  time,  nor  In  the  jmst,  have  furniture  manufacturers  at- 
tempitHl  by  trnat  or  conibinntlon  metboda  to  fix  or  refculate  prices  <hi  furniture 
products.  Tlie  foresta  of  this  country  are  beinjt  rapidly  depleted  and  the  Inm- 
ber  la  month  by  month  comluK  Into  stronger  hands.  All  of  which  facts  are  mat- 
ters of  common  know1edf;e.  and  we  submit  that  Congress  can  hardly  refuse  to 
give  as  such  lumber  as  we  Import  free  of  duty. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Manufacturers*  Association, 

or  Jaubsvown,  K.  T. 
B.  J.  Bootey,  Secretary, 
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gEHZINGS,  WH1TMK7S  &  BASHES  lUKBEB  COUPAKY,  oaDEKS- 
BUSa,  N.  T.,  BECOHMEITDS  FBEE  LUHBEB,  AND  BUaOESTS 
NEW  LUMBEK  SCHEDULE. 

OoDENSBUBo,  N.  T.,  December  11, 1908, 

Hon.  S.  E,  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Beak  Sik  :  We  address  you  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  lumber. 

We  (Skillings,  Whitneys  &  Barnes  Lumber  Company)  have  been 
lumber  merchants  since  1856.  During  these  years  we  have  maintained 
large  distributing  yards  at  Ogdensburg,  North  Tonawanda,  and  Bur- 
lington. To-day  our  business  is  all  concentrated  at  Ogdensburg, 
where  we  have  invested  over  $500,000  in  yards,  planing  mills,  and 
box  shop. 

We  pay  out  yearly  in  wages  over  $350,000. 

We  Duy  lumber  in  Michigan  and  Canada,  wherever  it  is  the  cheap- 
est, bring  it  to  Ogdensburg,  where  it  is  manufactured  or  dressed  in 
our  plamng  mills  for  local  and  export  trade;  and,  besides,  we  use 
annually  about  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  our  box  shop. 

We  are  merchants,  and  do  not  own  any  timber  limits  either  in 
Michigan  or  Canada. 

We  wish  to  divide  our  argument,  as  it  were,  on  this  subject  into 
two  sections: 

First,  Relative  to  the  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  on  rough  lum- 
ber: We  believe  this  duty  should  be  abolished,  because  throughout 
the  States  we  do  business  in,  namely,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States,  white-pine  lumber  is  almost 
extinct.  To-day  it  is  imperative  to  buy  a  large  portion  of  the  white- 
pine  lumber  in  Canada  to  supply  the  trade  in  these  States,  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  condition,  why  pay  duties  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  <»i 
an  article  the  people  must  huy  in  Canada? 

The  removal  of  the  duties,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  at  large  through  these  States.  The  only  reason  for  a  duty 
on  rough  lumber,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  furnish  revenue. 

Second.  Relative  to  the  duty  on  manufactured  lumber:  There  is 
to-day  an  additional  duty  on  lumber  when  it  is  planed  or  manufac- 
tiured  in  Canada  and  brought  into  the  United  States.  We  recom- 
m^d  Uie  following  duties  on  planed  or  manufactured  lumber :  When 
lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  addition  to  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Government  on  rough  lumber,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid, 
VIZ,  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet 
board  measure;  if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  $1 
per  thousand  feet  board  measure;  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued 
and  grooved,  $1.60  per  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

If  lumber  is  jointed  on  one  or  two  edges  of  a  board,  the  duty  shall 
be  assessed  the  same  as  if  tongued  and  grooved.  (And  in  estimating 
board  measure  under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on 
board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving.) 

When  lumber  is  worked  into  clapboards,  novelty  sidings,  or  into 
moldings,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pickets,  palings,  and  staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
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Ca^s,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (onpty),  sugar  boxes,  spooks,  and 
packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing-box  shools  of  wood,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  loregoing  duties  are  recommended  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

First.  If  this  protection  is  not  afforded,  the  planing  mills  on  the 
border  between  uie  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  badly  handi- 
capped and  gradually  their  business  will  be  driven  to  the  lumber 
sections  of  Canada,  like  Ottawa,  Midland,  Amprior,  etc  Why  bring 
lumber  from  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada  into  Ojgdensburg,  Bur- 
lington, or  Tonawanda,  pay  labor  to  have  it  sorted  into  grades^  then 
pass  it  through  planing  mills  here,  if  the  duties  on  manufactured 
lumber  are  abolished  and  this  planing  work  can  be  done  direct  at 
Ottawa,  Midland,  etcf 

Second.  Removal  of  the  duties  on  box  sliooks  will,  in  our  opinion, 
close  50  per  cent  of  the  box  shops  within  two  years  and  drive  this 
boaness  entirely  into  Canada,  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands 
of  American  workmen. 

You  ask  why  I  If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  allowed 
to  mate  box  snooks  near  a  sawmill  he  can  use  up  waste  material  that 
will  not  pay  freight.  Besides  this,  he  saves  the  "  actual  waste  "  that 
we  and  all  other  box  shops  make  in  the  manufacture  of  shooks,  say 
15  per  cent.  His  labor  is  cheaper.  To-day  labor  is  paid  in  Canatui 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  dav,  and  we  pay  here  $1.90  to  $2  per  day.  If  the 
tariff  is  once  removed  the  shook  business  now  carriea  on  at  Burhng- 
ton,  RouHes  Point,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  and  Tonawanda  would  be 
destroyed. 

Third.  We  urge  the  retention  of  duties  on  dressed  lumber  and  on 
box  shooks  to  protect  American  labor  and  to  retain  in  the  United 
States  the  business  that  American  workmen  have  built  up. 

If  the  present  duties  are  reduced  in  any  way  the  trade  advantage 
will  go  to  the  Canadian.  Already  there  has  been  built  in  Ottawa,  by 
W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  larjrest  and  best-equipped  planing  mill  in 
die  world  at  a  cost  of  over  $.'>00,000.  If  this  large  concern  is  once  given 
a  free  entrance  into  the  United  States  with  planed  lumber,  what  will 
prevent  it  anil  others  from  taking  trade  fr<Hn  us  and  other  American 
concerns  ¥  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  are  not  the  only  people  in  Canada 
who  will  erect  planing  mills  if  the  duties  on  manufactured  lumber  are 
reduced  in  any  way.  In  our  opinion  planing  mills  and  box  shops  will 
grow  like  mushrooms  in  the  night,  and  this  ousiness,  which  for  fifty- 
three  years  has  been  maintained  here,  giving  employment  to  hundreds 
of  men,  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 

If  that  condition  occurs,  we  will  have  to  face  this  dilemma: 

First,  either  reduce  our  business  to  much  smaller  proporticms,  or, 
second,  remove  one  of  our  large  planing  mills  immediately  to 
one  of  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada,  so  we  can  compete  suooesstully 
with  our  Canadian  competitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  honorable  body  to  maintain  duties  on 
planed  lumber  in  the  interest  of  American  industries  and  American 
workmen. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Skilungs,  Whitneys  &  Basnxb  Lcmbek  Co., 
Thomas  F.  Strong. 

General  M (Hunger, 
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HON.  S.  S.  ALEXANDER  X.      SUBMITS  LETTE&  OF  H.  L.  WBTtE, 
HOBTH  TOHAWAHDA,  V.  T.,  BELATITE  TO  LVIIBBB. 

Wabhinoton,  D.  G,  December  16,  J908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  0., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  beg  to  inclose  for  such  consideration  as 
may  be  proper  letter  from  Mr.  H.  L.  White,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 

S'nng  his  reasons  for  oppo^ng  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rough  and 
■e^M  lumber. 

Cordially,  yours,  D.  S.  Albxandeb. 


North  Tonawanda,  December  14, 1908, 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Waskington,  D,  G. 

Dear  Sir:  If  not  too  late  and  your  opinions  are  in  line  with  tliose 
expressed  in  this  letter  regarding  the  import  duty  on  lumber  from 
Canada,  we  should  be  plei^ed  to  have  tou  use  your  influence  in  our 
behalf  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  as  here  expressed : 

We  are  sure  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  is  classed  as  dressed 
lumber "  coming  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  would  be  a 
calamitT  to  all  box  factories,  [daniiig  mills,  and  other  woodworking 
establismnents  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  so  along  the  border 
and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  covering  a  very  large  part  of  the 
manufacturing  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would  take  tJiese 
manufacturing  institutions  to  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  material 
and  necessitate  proprietors  of  woodworking  plants  to  remove  their 
factories  from  this  country  to  Canada,  thereby  taking  American 
capital  into  Canada  and  the  work  away  from  American  labor;  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  proprietors  of 
woodworking  institutions  in  this  country  to  bring  the  raw  material 
(which  would  be  in  the  shape  of  rough  lumber  sawn  from  logs)  into 
this  country,  manufacture  it  here,  and  compete  with  plants  which 
are  already  and  would  be  established  in  Canada,  on  account  of  plants 
located  in  Canada  being  able  to  ship  cheaper  the  finished  product 
from  point  of  manufacture  than  could  be  done  by  brining  the  raw 
material  to  this  country,  manufacturing  it  here,  and  reshipping. 

Through  freight  rates  from  Canada  are  a  good  deal  lower  than 
the  oombmation  of  two  freight  rates — one  from  Canada  to  this  coun> 
trr  and  one  from  point  of  manufacture  in  this  country  to  point  of 
sale — but  I  think  more  important  even  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
large  owners  of  timber  in  Canada  are  trying  to  reach  the  American 
market  for  the  finished  product  direct,  which  would  cut  out  the 
possibility  of  middlemen  in  this  country,  owners  of  lumber  yards, 
planing  mills,  furniture  factories,  and  all  woodworking  institutions 
of  that  kind  buying  the  raw  material  from  Canadian  manufacturers, 
bringing  it  here  and  manufacturing  it  on  this  side,  and  would  take 
away  nom  that  branch  of  labor  their  work  and  wages,  and  take 
American  capital  to  Canada. 

As  to  the  duty  on  rough  lumber,  we  think  it  is  immaterial  to  users 
of  lumber  in  this  country  whether  or  not  the  duty  is  left  on  or  taken 
off.  We  think  it  woultl  be  a  question  between  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  lumber  and  the  United  States  GoTe^unent^lt  is  stmply 
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a  question  of  who  a^ts  the  amount  of  the  duty.  If  it  is  taken  off  or 
reduced,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  at  once  advance  his  pricee 
to  that  extent;  if  it  is  kept  on,  the  United  States  Goremment  will 
get  the  amount  of  the  duty;  but  in  either  event  the  users  of  lumber  in 
tnis  country  will  not  in  any  way  be  affected.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  bie  benefit  to  holders  of  Canadian  timber  to  have  the  duty  on 
rou^h  lumber  removed,  as  it  would  at  once  increase  the  value  of 
their  holdings  to  that  extent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  White,  Fuoer  &  Whttb, 

By  H.  L.  White. 


TEEODOBE  X.  KHAFFEH,  HIirnEAPOIIS,  HXmr.,  FILES  SECOHB 
SITPPCElCEirTAL  BBIEP  OV  FREE  LUKBEB. 

Dboeiibeb  23,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb> 

(Airman  Wavs  ana  Means  CommitUet 

IIouM  of  Hepreaentatives,  WcutkiTigUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  observe  that  on  the  19th  of  December  a  Georgia 
lumberman  appeared  before  your  committee  to  protest  against  the 
repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  on  the  ^ound  that  the  southeni  y^ow- 
pine  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
in  the  New  York  market  in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
correspondence  and  have  it  incorporated  in  the  record  of  testinumy 
being  made  up  by  your  committee. 

The  Senator  fedwards  who  figures  in  this  correspondence  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  a  leading  lumber  manu- 
facturer of  Ontario.  He  was  the  official  repres^tative  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  conservation  commission 
and  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

This  correspondraice  conclusively  shows  that  while  the  southern 
manufacturers  are  complaining  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  New  York  market  in  the  event  of  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  they  have  been  giving  the  Canadian  lumbermen 
ruinous  competition  in  Ontario  this  very  year!  Senator  Edwards 
assures  us  orally  that  he  is  confident  that  North  Carolina  pine  has  been 
sold  in  Ontario  this  season  at  lower  prices  than  it  was  offered  in  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  this  correspondence  we  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  now  building 
a  transcontinental  railway  across  Canada,  recently  purchased  an 
immense  amount  of  timber  required  for  its  construction  work  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  from  United  States  coast  mills,  the  American  lum- 
bermen making  tenders  lower  than  the  British  Colimibia  muiufao- 
turers  can  make  them  for  delivery  in  their  own  provinces. 

Recently  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  in  the  market  for  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  lumber  and  timber  for  its  western  lines  and  received 
bids  on  southern  pine  so  much  lower  than  those  offered  by  the  British 
Columbia  mill  men  that  the  company  notified  Uie  latter  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  buy  their  supplies  m  the  United  States  unlefls 
the  British  Columbia  manufactur^ra  would  make  equally^good  prices. 
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We  state  these  facts  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  report, 
but,  if  desired,  b^eve  that  the  pturticulara  can  be  authoritstiveiy 
obtained. 

Yexy  sincerely,  yours, 

National  Fobest  Conbertation  Leaottb, 
Per  Thso.  M.  Knapfen,  Secretary, 


ExHisrr  A. 
Rockland,  Ontabxo,  December  SS,  1908. 

Theodobe  M.  Knafpbn, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
You  ue  at  liberty  to  use  m^r  letter,  also  the  copy  of  the  telegram  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  letter  in  witness  on  pulp  question,  in  any  way 
you  desire.  Take  no  stock  in  childish  statement  that  Canadian 
government  will  impose  export  duty  on  forest  products  if  American 
Government  removes  import  duties.  Such  too  absurd  for  considera- 
tion.  It  is  ridiculous. 

Wm.  C.  Edwabds. 


Exhibit  B. 

Rockland,  Ontario,  Canada,  Decemher  17, 1908, 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen, 

90S-906  New  York  Life  Building, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Knappen:  Recalling  the  promise  I  made  you  at  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  ago,  I  herewith  inclose  copy  of  the  telegram  I  sent 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  Jime  1,  after  a  large  deputation  of  lumbermen 
had  called  upon  him  and  our  minister  of  finance,  begging  for  the  im- 
position of  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming  from  the  United  States, 
which  was  then  and  for  the  most  of  the  time  since  deluging  our 
Canadian  markets,  produced  and  sold  so  cheaply  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  compete.  Hard  of  course  for  the  moment  on  us 
lumber  producers,  but  a  great  benefit  to  the  buyers  and  users  of 
lumber. 

The  ground  I  take  is  that  we  will  win  in  the  end.  If  you  Americans 
are  foolish  enough  to  exhaust  yoiu*  forests,  not  only  to  supply  your 
own  wants  but  ours  also,  our  timber  will  grow  and  become  more  vaiu- 
albe  in  the  meantime,  which  will  result  in  great  ultimate  profit  to  us. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  paper  also,  which  has  a 
letter  in  it  I  hurriedly  wrote  sometlui^  over  a  year  ago  on  the  pulp 
question. 

With  kindly  remembrances  of  our  meeting  at  Washington,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 
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Rockland,  Ontabxo,  Jum  ;97, 1908, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  LAimxER, 

OUawa,  Ontario: 

Most  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  you  will  pay  no  regard  to  unjus- 
tified demand  made  upon  you  for  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming 
fiom  United  States.  The  demand  arises  in  consequence  of  a  tem- 
porary stagnation  in  our  business,  which  will  soon  pass  away.  The 
imposition  of  the  duty  would  be  most  trifling,  in  so  far  as  mitigation 
of  the  present  dullness  in  Canadian  trade  is  concerned,  and  would 
be  most  unpopular,  excepting  with  a  few  avaricious  lumber  manufac- 
turers. I  sincerely  beg  you  to  allow  one  Canadian  industry  to  exist 
without  placing  it  in  the  dishonorable  and  despicable  position  of  rob- 
bing the  consumers  of  its  product  for  its  benefit. 

Wh.  C.  JSdwabds. 


ExHisrr  C. 

0BIENTAL8  IK  BRmSH  COLUUBXA  BAWHIIXS. 

Nelson,  BRrrisH  Columbia,  December  17, 1908. 
}Ax.  TuEODORE  M.  Knappen, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  Orientals  employed  in  the  mountain  mills,  I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  you  the  following  information : 

In  the  mountain  district  of  British  Columbia  we  have  65  sawmills, 
with  a  ten-hour  capacity  of  3,300,000  feet,  which  is  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  producing  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  Province.  When 
in  full  operation  these  mills  employ  in  the  u;gregate  about  4.000  mm, 
including  those  at  the  sawmills,  planing  miUs,  and  yard  work.  From 
my  personal  knowledge  I  can  state  that  less  than  400  Orientals  were 
employed  this  season  by  the  mills  in  the  interior.  The  above  Hoes 
not  include  any  men  employed  in  bush  work,  and  I  estimate  that 
when  the  camps  are  in  full  operation  taking  out  logs  for  the  supply 
of  all  our  plants  that  over  6,000  additional  men  would  be  employed 
in  bush  work.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  good  times  the  lumoer 
industry  of  our  district  employs  in  both  miUs  and  camps  in  the 
busy  season  8,000  men.  Thus  the  percentage  of  oriental  labw  is 
in  good  times  only  5  per  cent.  As  ^rou  are  probably  aware,  oriental 
labor  is  not  used  in  woods  work,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  an 
occasional  Chinese  cook. 

With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  the  relative  wa^es  paid  in  this 
district  as  compared  to  those  in  effect  in  the  intenor  districts  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  would  say  that  it  is  generally 
understood  here  that  our  schedule  is  higher  in  the  average  than  in 
the  country  to  the  south. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  in  British  Columbia  public  sfflitiment 
is  strongly  af^ainst  oriental  labor  of  any  kind,  and  for  your  informa- 
tion I  would  say  that  the  Dominion  government  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  prevent  any  more  Hindoos  coming  into  the  country 
and  is  endeavoring  to  effect  an  arrane;ement  whereby  those  now  in 
our  Provinces  should  be  sent  out  to  the  Honduras.    Wi^  reference 
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to  Chinese  hnmigration,  would  say  that  there  has  been  in  force  for 
some  time  a  hcM  tax  of  S500  on  every  Chinaman  coming  into  the 
country,  and  this  is  practicallv  prohibitive,  aa  the  returns  for  the 
past  few  years  demonstrate.  Last  year  an  arrangement,  known  as 
the  "Lemieux  treaty,"  was  effected  with  the  Japanese  Government, 
which  provides  that  not  more  than  400  Japanese  coolies  shall  be 
allowed  to  leave  their  native  country  for  Canada  in  any  one  year. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  number  of  Orientals  employed  by  the 
interior  mills  will  therefore  be  increased  in  the  future.  In  fact,  indi- 
cations are  that  a  lesser  nimiber  will  be  available  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  district. 

In  reply  to  your  query  with  regard  to  the  relative  coet  of  producme 
lumber  m  the  mountain  district  of  British  Columbia  as  compared  with 
the  interior  oi  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  I  beg  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  our  cost  is  considerably  higher  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  standing  timber.  In  the  main,  stumpage  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  is  still  cheapter  than  in  the  districts  named  to  the 
south  of  ufi.  The  nature  of  the  country  in  this  district  is  much 
roug^ier  than  in  the  States  referred  to  and  is  conducive  to  more  expen- 
mve  loeeing  costs. 

Very  teuly,  youn,  W.  A.  Anstis, 

Seeretary, 


THEODORE  X.  ENAFFEH,  KIHirEAFOLIS,  KIRK.,  SUBIOTS  STATE- 
KEHT  BEXATIYE  TO^CKEASE  DT  LUHBEB  PRICES. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  Ml  ^  1908, 
ComnTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  Some  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  interest  of  retention  of  the  present 
tarm  on  lumber  made  light  of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  our  forests 
and  the  consequent  manifest  necessity  of  drawing  freely  on  the  forest 
products  of  other  nations  while  instituting  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  domestic  forests.  In  view  or  that  attitude  the  following 
reproduction  of  an  editorial  article  published  in  the  American  Lum- 
berman (leading  lumber  trade  publication)  September  last  will  be 
found  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  as  this  publication  is  now 
vigorously  contending  for  the  retention  of  the  lumber  duties.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the Xumberman  attributes  the  high  price  of  lumber 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  scarce: 

As  any  commodity  in  common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomea  Karce, 
tile  praenira  of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance. 

the  American  people  are  asked  to  continue  to  tax  thenuelve*  the  tMjf  <^  tariff  on 
imports  Jbr  the  henejU  of  an  induatry  whose  supply  qf  raw  material  M  getting  warter  and 
toarcer  and  will  inevitably  amtinue  to  do  to. 

WHITK-nNB  FUCBS  8IZTBEN  TKABS  AQO  AND  NOW. 

An  interesting  comparison  as  to  wbite-pine  prices  is  made  pomible  bv  three  price 
Huts  lying  before  us.  All  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  pricra  at  Marinette,  Wis.  The  first  bean 
date  <a  April.  1802;  the  second  of  October  1,  1907;  and  the  thinl  of  July  1,  1908.  The 
last  two  named  are  identical  in  fcnin,  havinj;  been  issued  by  the  same  concern  only 
nine  montlu  apart,  but  the  first  ia  bo  (Ufferent  in  its  items  that  no  complete  comparison 
ispossibla. 
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Vat  example,  in  1882  thick  clean  and  selects  finishing  lumher  and  8, 10,  and  12  inch 
etocka  headed  the  list.  In  the  present  list  common  boards  take  the  lead.  In  I8!J2 
there  A  aelecta,  B  selects,  and  C  Belocts  and  better,  C  i>elect,  and  D  select.  The 
stock  boanb  of  the  old  list  are  repreiiented  in  the  inch  finishing  lumber  of  the  new. 
In  1892  the  headings  were  wide  inch  unpen,  A  select,  B  select,  and  C  select.  In  the 
new  list  the  best  grade  is  D  select  and  oetter,  and  there  is  a  division  according  to  the 
width  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old  days. 

Except  as  {<ff  a  few  isolated  items,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  compare  only  fencing, 
common  boards,  iMne  it^ns  of  flooring,  and  piece  stuff.  The  table  thus  made  up — not 
going  into  all  tna  details  of  gnules  Mad  dimensions-Hui  as  lollows: 


nMoira. 


188S. 


•4iiahNal   II&.00 

«4i^No.l  '  12.00 

44li0bNo.2  '  B.O0 

Modi  No.  3  '  7.00 

<4iiCl)No.3   !  IZOO 

6-biohNo.l   9.W 


OOKIUm  BOiBDS. 


S4D0taNo.  3.. 

S-lnch  No.  a. . 
lO-lnch  No.  1.. 
10-lDch  No.  2. . 
lO-lncb  No.  a.. 
U-lncbNo.  1.. 
IMiubNo.!.. 


IS.  SO 
11.00 
10.00 
1Z» 
11.00 
10.00 
14.00 
13.60 


1W7. 


•33.00 

30.00 
26.00 
19-  00 
29.00 

aifio 


30.00 

at.  00 

2S.0O 
31.50 
2S.flO 
2S.0I1 
37.00 
31.00 


190S. 


131.00 

2H.00 
24.00 

IB,  no 

r.oo 


38.00 
26.00 
22.50 
S1.50 
37.00 
23.50 
37.00 
SI.  00 


comioir  BouDs— COD 
IMnoli  No.  3  

FLOORINO. 

No.  1,  tuacj  

C,  hncy  

mcE  BTUvr. 

3  X  4, 13. 14,  uid  16  

2x6,  12,  14,  and  16  

2x8.  12.  ]4,Knd  16  

2x  10.  13,  14.  uid  16.. „ 
2x13, 13, 14.  and  IS.... 
3X  13, 13,  14.  and  10.... 
wruto  plQc  lath  


isaz. 


•B.20 


16.  GO 
2S.00 


11.  SO 
10.03 
11.00 
10.50 
11.50 
ILGO 
2.00 


1907. 


S3IL00 


33.00 
47.00 


23.00 
27.  SO 

27.  ao 

29.00 

30.  SO 

31.  SO 
fcOO 


1008. 


m.10 


32.00 
<7.00 


2a  50 
SlOO 
2S.00 
2S.S0 
SB.  00 
39.00 
4.00 


AiHril,  1892,  did  not  rnHesent  the  top  of  the  boom  which  ended  with  the  panic 
of  1893.  IVices  continueu  to  advance  bo  that  the  ngures  given  above  can  be  increased 
from  $1  to  $3  a  thousand.  The  advance  continued  on  most  items  until  well  into 
1893,  though  warnings  ol  that  financial  calamity  were  given  some  months  before. 
October  1,  1907,  however,  witnessed  the  top  of  the  lumber  market  prior  to  the  panic 
of  last  year.  July  1,  1908,  prices  had  somewhat  recovered  from  tne  decline  which 
reachea  its  bottom  in  April.  Still  the  diHerence  between  October  I  last  and  July  1, 
1908,  is  a  considerable  one.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  prices  of  the  last  year  are  likely 
to  prevail  again  within  a  year  or  two,  the  list  of  1907  ehould  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  1892. 

Almost  inTBriably  a  price  list  is  at  least  ^htly  above  the  average  selling  prices, 
■ud  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  lists  here  quoted,  hut  the  compari- 
son is  nevertheless  a  bir  one. 

In  6-iQch  No.  1  fencing  the  advance  was  113.3  per  cent;  in  6-inch  No.  2  it  was 
141.7  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  1  common  boardB,  144  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  2  com- 
mon boards.  154.5  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  3  common  boards,  150  per  cent.  No.  1 
fence  fiooring  during  the  fifteen  years  increased  in  value  100  per  cent  and  G  flooring 
88  per  cent. 

Price  of  2  by  4  piece  stuff  increased  100  per  cent;  of  2  by  6, 17S  per  cent;  (tf  8  by  8, 
almost  160  per  cent;  of  2  by  10,  1663  P^r  cent;  of  2  by  12.  165.2  per  cent. 

In  1K92  the  price  of  If  inch  C  selects  was  $26;  in  1907,  $49;  2-mch  C  selects  in  1892 
were  $27;  and  m  1907.  $51. 

It  is  evident  from  the  lower  ratio  of  increase  on  good  lumber  that  in  1892  that  grade 
of  stock  had,  to  some  extent,  received  the  bcmeut  (rf  the  advance  which  later  was 
to  benefit  the  common  grades  also. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  this  sort  of  an  advance  which  hat  aroused  the  ire  of  many  people  and 
led  to  talk  of  a  lumber  trust.  An  average  advance  of  100  per  cent  in  fiilun  years  in  a 
tommodUy  hosed  on  a  natural  resource  seems  enormous;  it  is  merely  the  expression  of 
injlexible  economic  ir^ftumea.  At  any  comm^}dity  tn  common  use  and  needed  by  the 
community  becomes  scarce  the  pressura  of  competition  ts  felt  and  vncei  advance.  But 
the  advance  itself  has  to  be  divided  among  variouB  factors,  all  influenced  by  this 
same  pressure  of  competition. 

White-pine  lumber  is  scarcer  simply  because  timber  is  scarcer,  and  that  scarcity 
has  led  to  cconpetition  among  the  mills  for  its  purchase  and  use^  so  that  the  advance 
in  timber  has  been  in  greater  ratio  than  that  in  lumber. 
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In  tddhlon,  prices  irf  all  materials  and  supplies  have  advanced.  From  the  timbeta 
and  brick  that  so  into  the  construction  of  a  mill  building  to  the  machinery  and  belt- 
ing and  every  uot  appliance  and  Ux^  prices  are  much  higher  than  they  were  fifteen 
yean  ago. 

Wages  have  diown  a  simiUr  advance  in  every  department  of  the  lumber  business — 
from  the  Toods  to  loading  the  lumber  onto  can.  One  exception  may  be  noted — 
Uie  wages  of  band-saw  filers.  In  1892  the  band  saw,  while  in  general  use,  was  still  a 
new  tool,  and  those  who  knew  how  to  put  it  and  keep  it  in  condition  for  work  com- 
manded bjicy  wages  which  later,  as  a  huger  number  of  men  became  exp^t,  declined. 
Everyone,  however,  from  the  common  Uborer  to  the  skilled  cntftaoaan,  demanded 
and  received  higher  prices,  so  that  in  1907  in  many  lines  of  work  wages  were  double 
what  they  were  fifteen  years  before,  and  in  all,  with  the  one  exception  noted,  then 
had  beien  a  substantial  increase. 

InrpiUof  all  tJuexplanatum$  that  can  bemade,  the  bald  eomparuon  ti  a  itartling  eat$. 
It  induatet  how  far  we  cuttisig  awy  of  our  whUe-pine  resources  hae  wogreued,  and  ii 
li^ificaiU  of  the  future  thai  confronU  every  other  of  our  great  eommercial  wooda.  Yellow 
pmt  hae  ahready  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  reetridmHmber  nippl^,  and  within  a  few 
yean  more  the  we>(  coaet  woodt — even  fir,  now  wo  oAundtrnt — wiU  testi^  tn  tJmr  prieet  for 
attmpage  to  thefaU  that  thq/  wHl  be  thejaet  great  raource  of  ovr  txmBv  vtere. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  ABOTE. 

Wages  in  the  lumber  industry  increased  about  25  per  cent  from 
1892  to  1907  (pp.  100-101,  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Lator),  but  in 
1908  our  own  inquiry  shows  that  they  were  reduced  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  However,  none  of  the  other  great  commodities  have  increased 
in  relative  price  as  much  in  recent  years  as  lumber.  (See  pp.  200-301, 
Bulletin  No.  75,  Bureau  of  Labor.)  So  neither  increased  cost  of  labor 
nor  commodities  can  account  for  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  the  wholesale  cost  of  lumber.  The  increase,  therefore^  must 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  proflts  and  increased  cost  of  stumpage — timber. 
Increases  in  these  items  simply  reflect  the  increasing  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber supplies — in  other  words,  the  exhaustion  of  our  forests.  Is  it, 
then,  fair  to  our  people  to  make  them  contribute  a  tax  of  S2  to  S3. 50 
per  thousand  of  the  lumber  they  must  use  to  put  a  premium  on  the 
destruction  of  our  forests,  for  the  replacing  of  which  they  will  inevitably 
be  taxed  again! 

Theodore  M.  Knaffen, 

National  Forest  Conservation  League. 

(Note. — Italics  are  ours. — ^National  Forest  Conservation  League.) 


J.  H.  GSEER,  OF  XKOZTnXE,  TENK.,  ADVOCATES  BEIEHTIOH  OF 
ZBESEHT  DUTIES  ON  TIHBER  AND  LUXBEB. 

Knoxviixe,  Tenn.,  Decemher  £8, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  see  that  your  committee  is  now  engnged  in  hearing  the 
various  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  qiiestion  of  a  revision  oi  the 
tariff,  or  of  the  present  tariff  schedules.  I  write  you  this  letter  as  a 
native-born  Southerner  upon  the  subject  of  tariilf  upon  timber  and 
lumber.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present  tariff 
schedules  upon  eiliier  timber  or  upon  lumber,  and  I  give  you  my 
reasons  theref<«. 
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With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  to  tiie 
contrary,  I  will  say  that  the  South  needs,  should  have,  and  the  people 
want  protection  for  their  timber  and  lumber.  Excepting  cotton,  it  is 
the  largest  asset  they  have  to-day.  It  is  here  in  large  quantities. 
Along  me  railroads  some,  it  is  true,  has  been  cut  and  remov^,  but  in 
the  interior  it  is  largely  virgin,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  enough 
here  to  supply  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  Tears, 
eepedally  the  cheaper  grades,  such  as  pine,  and  I  might  ada  oak. 
Of  these  there  is  a  very  large  quantity.  Poplar  and  walnut  are  get- 
ting more  scarce,  especially  the  latter.  I  know  of  large  quantities  of 
tinuber  that  can  be  oouoht  on  the  stump  to-day  at  ^  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure,  and  much  of  it  within  less  than  1  mile  of  the 
railroad.  But  even  at  this  low  price  the  sawmills,  a  majority  of 
them,  are  to-day  closed  down  on  account  of  the  low  pric^  of  lumber. 
They  are  unable,  they  say,  to  get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  expenses  of 
running  their  mills.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber in  any  shape  or  iorm,  more  than  any  other  citizen  who  has  the 
interest  of  his  country  at  heart  But  I  sinoerelv  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  the  people  here  to  admit  lumber  or  timber  free. 

I  own  an  interest  in  4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  timber  land,  2,000  of 
this  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  railroad,  which  I  have  been  trying 
to  sell  for  years,  on  the  stump,  at  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  meas- 
ure, and  have  not  so  far  found  a  purchaser.  I  have  found  one  party, 
a  mill  man,  Vho  proposed  to  take  it,  if  I  would  accept  lumber  in  pay- 
ment, at  $10  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  mill.  This  propo- 
sition I  refused,  as  I  can  buy  lumber  cheaper  and  do  not  feel  like 
sdling  my  timber  for  less  than  the  price  named.  This  offer  refers 
to  pine  only.  He  offered  me  $4  for  my  poplar  and  oakj  and  proposed 
to  deliver  this  on  the  railroad  for  $20  per  thousand,  in  pavment  of 
the  same.  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
and  we  are  buying  lumber  to-day  at  above  prices  f.  o.  b.  the  factory. 
I  have  been  asked  Dy  some  of  the  politicians  why  I  am  for  a  protective 
tariff,  and  my  answer  has  been  for  the  reason  it  was  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  the  people.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  a  Democrat  dyed  in  the  wool,  yet  I  have  voted 
far  every  Republican  candidate  for  President  that  has  been  nominated 
b^  the  Republican  party  since  the  war,  and  will  include  Abraham 
Lmcoln  in  nis  second  race  for  President,  and  the  question  of  tariff  was 
one  of  my  principal  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  this,  I  have  always 
believed,  was  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  will  include  the  Demo- 
crats, if  not  as  a  party,  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  many  of 
the  party  do  and  many  of  the  politicians  would,  I  believe,  agree  with 
me  on  this  question  ii  they  only  had  independence  enough  to  admit 
the  facts.  But  here,  like  many  other  places,  not  excepting  the  North, 
it  is  with  tiiem  the  party  first  and  the  interests  of  the  counfxy  sec- 
ond. Tlie  politicians  lead  and  the  party  follow,  a  majority  at  least 
You  gentlemen  know  how  this  is  yourselves,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
more  important  that  you  guard  the  interest  of  the  people,  as  they 
confide  in  you,  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  their  mterests. 

Hie  South,  until  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  was  upon  an  era  of 
prosperity  hitherto  unknown  to  this  section.  This  prosperity,  in  my 
judgment,  was  due  more  to  the  protective  system  tnan  to  any  other 
one  cause.  The  South  is  now  recovering  to  some  extent,  and,  I  mi^t 
say,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  that  panic;  and  if  the  protoc- 
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tive  policies  of  the  Government  upon  the  resonrces  of  the  South  is 
continued,  normal  conditions  will  be  resumed  at  a  very  earl^  date, 
and  the  South  will  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  exceeding  the 
dreuns  of  the  most  optimistic.  But  if  the  tariff  on  wood  and  lumber 
is  removed,  then  this  asset  of  the  South  will,  in  my  judgment,  be 

fracticallv  paralyzed,  and  operations  in  that  line  will  nave  to  cease, 
trust,  therefore,  that  your  committee  will  make  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff  upon  this  valuable  southern  asset 
With  sincere  r^pect,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  M.  Gsebb. 


mZER  ft  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  T.,  THINK  THAT  CANADIAN  LUKBEB 
SHOULD  BE  ADMITTED  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  1909. 

Hon.  Seseno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meaiia  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  southern  con- 
nections, of  which  we  inclose  a  copy,  we  addressed  to  them  a  reply 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber,  of  which  we  uso 
Inclose  a  copy. 

We  beg  to  say  in  addition  to  this  that  we  own  no  Canadian  timber, 
nor  are  we  in  any  way  interested  in  any  Canadian  operation  in  lum- 
ber, and,  in  fact,  have  very  small  dealings  in  the  Canadian  field. 
We  are,  however,  financially  interested  in  150,000,000  feet  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  North  Carolina.  We  can  not  therefore  be  accused  of 
bias  in  either  direction  when  we  say  that  we  believe  most  definitely 
that  the  country  at  large  and  the  lumb«*  trade  will  be  txmefitcd 
to  a  lai^  degree  if  Canadian  lumber  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  free  of  duty. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  committee  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  question  and,  if  possible,  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  rough  lumber. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Mixer  &  Co., 

Lumber  Dealers. 
By  Kmowlton  Mixer. 

December  31,  1908. 

Messrs.  Mixer  &  Co., 

Buffalo,  A^.  r. 

Gentlemen:  We  would  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  would 
kindly  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  on  nnces  should 
the  present  tariff  on  lumber  be  removed  on  such  grades  as  we  are 
now  handling,  that  is,  Virginia  short-leaf  pine  cut  into  box  boards 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  and  8/4,  and  into  framing  2  x  4  to  2  x  12  and  squares 
4x4  to  12  X  12.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  lumber  oeople  located  here  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  present  tarin  on  lumber. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  an  expression  from  you,  and  wishing 
you  a  prosperous  year,  we  are, 
X  ours,  teuly, 
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GsNiiiBMEN :  Answering  youn  of  the  81st  ultimo,  do  not  think 
that  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  tariff  <hi  lumber  would 
affect  the  price  of  North  Carolina  framing  lumber  or  timbos  at  idl. 
There  is  but  little  white-pine  famine  lumber  manufactured  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  prices  are  anawill  be  so  much  higher  than 
those  of  North  Carolina  pine  that  the  $2  per  M.  difference  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  it.  We  are  in  touch  with  Canadian  prices  and  can 
give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  situation  by  quoting  actual  prices. 

At  the  present  time  2x6  and  2x8  inch  white  pine  common,  10  to 
16  feet,  costs  $21  and  $22  per  M.  f.  o.  b.  Canadian  mill  points,  which, 
without  the  duty,  would  make  the  stock  cost  us  $23.50  to  $24.50  f.  o.  h 
Buffalo. 

North  Carolina  pine  prices  delivered  Buffalo  are  about  2x6,  $18; 
2x8.  $18.50;  2x10,  $19.50;  2x12,  $20.50;  2x10,  $1  higher;  2x12, 
$2  higher;  and  there  is  not  very  much  of  the  stock  at  that. 

Canadian  Norway,  which  is  now  getting  very  scarce,  sells  at  about 
the  same  price;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  all  the  product  of  this 
stock  is  taken  up  by  the  Canadian  and  English  trade.  Practically 
no  white-pine  timbers  are  manufactured  in  Canada.  We  know  of  one 
mill  which  does  manufacture  them,  but  the  prices  are  so  high  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  sell  them  on  this  side  of  the  line.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  great  l)enefit  to  the  lumber  trade  and  to  the  country 
at  large  to  admit  Canadian  lumber  free  of  duty.  This,  although  we 
are  ourselves  interested  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  North  Carolina 
and  yellow  pine. 

Yours,  truly,  Mixer  &  Co. 


ASDinOHAL  8TATEUEHTS  BELATIVE  TO  LTTIEBEB  AHB  BUTIKS 
FILED  BT  THEOBOBE  K.  KNAFFEN,  HDOTEAP OUS,  lONH. 

IfiNNEAPOLia,  MiNV.,  Dccemher  BS,  19(^. 

COHHITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washi}i(/ton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Some  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Moans  Committee  in  the  interest  of  retention  of  the  present 
tariff  on  lumber  made  light  of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  our  for- 
ests and  the  consequ^t  manifest  necessity  of  drawing  freely  on  the 
forest  products  of  other  nation^;,  while  instituting  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  our  domestic  forests.  In  view  or  that  attitude,  the 
following  reproduction  of  an  editorial  article  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Lumberman  (leading  lumber  trade  publication)  September  last, 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  as  this  publication 
is  now  vigorously  contending  for  the  retention  of  the  lumber  duties. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Lumberman  attributes  the  high  price  of 
lumber  to  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  scarce:  "As  any  commodity  in 
common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomes  scarce,  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance."  Yet  the  American 
people  are  asked  to  continue  to  tax  themselves  by  the  way  of  tariff 
on  imports  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  whose  suppW  of  raw  ma- 
terial is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  and  will  ineviUofy  continue  to 
do  80. 
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[From  American  Lamberman,  September,  1908.1 

WHrFR-nifl  PBICES  SIXTEEH  TCAS8  AOO  AUD  HOW. 

An  IntereBtlng  comparison  as  to  whlte-plne  prices  Is  made  ponlble  by  three 
price  lists  lying  before  us.  All  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  at  Marinette,  Wis.  The 
first  bears  date  of  April,  1S92;  the  second,  of  October  1,  1907;  and  the  third, 
of  July  1,  1908.  The  last  two  named  are  identical  In  form,  having  been  Issued 
by  the  same  concern  only  nine  months  apart,  but  the  first  Is  ao  different  In  its 
Iteuu  that  do  complete  comparison  is  possible. 

For  example.  In  1S82  thick  clears  and  selects  finishing  Inmber  and  8,  10,  and 
12  inch  stocks  headed  the  list  In  the  present  list  common  boards  take  the  lead. 
In  1802  there  were  A  selects,  B  selects,  and  C  selects,  and,  better,  G  select  and 
D  select.  The  stock  boards  of  the  old  list  are  represented  in  the  Inch  flnlsblng 
lumber  of  the  new.  In  1S02  the  headings  were  wide  inch  uppers,  A  select,  B 
select,  and  C  select.  In  the  new  list  the  best  grade  Is  D  select  and  better,  and 
tbere  Is  a  division  according  to  the  width,  which  did  not  exist  In  the  old  days. 

Except  as  for  a  few  isolated  items,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  compare  only 
fencing,  common  boards,  some  items  of  flooring,  and  piece  stuff.  The  table  thus 
made  op — not  going  into  all  the  details  of  grades  and  dimensions — ^Is  as  follows : 


Fencing: 

4-ln(hNo.l.... 
4-Incb  No.  2.... 

4-  lnch  No.  3.... 

6-inch  No.  1  

0-lnch  No.  2.... 

5-  lnch  No.  3  

Oonunou  boards: 

6-  inch  No.  1  

S-lncb  No.  2  

8-inch  No.  8  

10-inch  No.  1... 

10-inch  No.  2  

10-inch  No.  3... 
12-iDch  No.  1... 
12-inch  No.  2... 
12-lnch  No.  8... 

flooring: 

No.  1  Fey  

C  Foy  

Piece  BtuS: 

12, 14.  and  le— 

2x4  

2x8  

2x8  

SxlO  

2x12  

8x12  

White  plno  lath 


1SB2. 

1901. 

Percent  In- 
crease  1907 

«12.00 

tBO.O0 

928.00 

160.00 

9.00 

26.00 

24.00 

188.00 

7.00 

19.00 

16.00 

171.00 

16.  OU 

82.00 

81.00 

118.88 

12.00 

29.00 

27.00 

141.86 

9.00 

21.80 

18.80 

188.88 

12.60 

80.00 

28.00 

140.00 

11,00 

28.00 

26.00 

164.64 

lU.OO 

25.00 

32.60 

160.00 

12.60 

81.50 

81.  SO 

160.00 

11.00 

28.00 

27.00 

164.64 

10.00 

26.00 

23.60 

160.00 

14.00 

37.00 

87.00 

164.28 

12.  SO 

31.00 

31.00 

146.00 

9.60 

26.00 

22.50 

173.68 

16.  .W 

83.00 

32.00 

100.00 

25.00 

47.00 

47.00 

88.00 

11.  SO 

28.00 

20.60 

100.00 

10.00 

27.50 

26.00 

176.00 

11. OU 

27.60 

25.00 

150.00 

10.  m 

29.00 

26.50 

176. 19 

li.:>o 

SO.  60 

28.00 

166.21 

11., so 

31.60 

28,00 

173.91 

2.00 

6.00 

4.00 

160.00 

•  PereeDtBca  column  added  to  Lumberman's  tiUe. 

April,  1802,  did  not  represent  the  top  of  the  boom  which  ended  with  the 
panic  of  1803.  Prices  continued  to  advance  so  that  the  figures  given  above 
can  be  Increased  from  $1  to  (3  a  thousaiul.  The  advance  continued  on  most 
items  until  well  In  l,S<t3,  though  warnhiKn  of  that  flimncliil  calamity  were 
given  some  months  before.  October  1,  1!K)7,  however,  witnessed  the  top  of 
the  lumber  market  prior  to  the  panic  of  liiHt  year.  July  1,  VMS,  prices  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  decline  which  rencbed  Its  bottom  In  April.  Still, 
the  difference  bet^veen  October  1  last  and  July  1,  100.S,  Is  a  considerable  one. 
Inasmocfa,  however,  as  prices  of  the  Inst  year  are  likely  to  prevail  again  within 
a  year  or  two  the  list  of  1007  should  be  contrasted  with  that  of  181)2. 

Almost  invariably  a  price  list  Is  at  least  slightly  above  the  average  selling 
prices,  and  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  such  Is  the  case  in  the  lists  here  quoted, 
but  the  comparison  is  nevertheless  a  fair  one. 

In  6-inch  No.  1  fencing  the  advance  was  113.3  per  cent;  In  6-lnch  No.  2  It 
was  141.7  per  cent;  In  10-Inch  No.  1  common  boards,  144  per  cent;  In  10-inch 
Is^o.  2  common  boanls,  154.6  per  cent;  In  10-lncli  No.  3  common  boards,  150  per 
cent.  Ko.  1  fence  flooring  during  the  fifteen  years  Increased  In  value  100  per 
cmtf  and  O  floorins  88  per  cmt,  ^  . 
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Price  of  2  X  4  piece  staff  tocrcased  100  per  cent;  of  2  by  6'b,  175  per  cent;  of 
S  X  8'B,  almost  160  per  cent;  of  2  x  lO's,  1661  per  cent;  of  2  x  12'^  162Ji  per 
cent 

In  1882  the  price  of  li-lncta  C  selects  was  |26;  In  1M7.  ftf ;  2-incli  G  selects 
In  18&2  wen  «27.  and  In  1807.  IN. 

It  Is  evldoit  from  tbe  lowa>  mtto  of  Increase  on  good  Inmber  tiiat  In  las 
that  srade  of  stock  bad  to  some  extent  received  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  adranoe 
whldi  later  was  to  benefit  the  common  grades  also. 

Undonbtedly  It  li  tbia  sort  of  an  advance  wblcb  baa  aronaed  the  Ire  of  many 
people  and  led  to  talk  of  a  lumber  tmat.  An  average  advance  of  100  per  cent 
In  fifteen  years  In  a  commodity  based  on  a  natural  resource  seems  enormons; 
It  Is  merely  the  expression  of  lofiexlble  economic  Influence  As  any  commodity 
In  common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomea  scarce  the  presaore  of 
competition  la  felt  and  prices  advance.  Bnt  tbe  advance  ttaelf  baa  to  be 
divided  among  varloua  factors,  all  Influenced  by  tbla  aame  pressure  of  com- 
petition. 

White  i^ne  lumber  Is  scarcer  simply  because  timbw  Is  scarcer,  and  tiiat 
scarcity  has  led  to  competition  among  the  mills  for  Its  purchase  and  use,  so 
that  the  advance  in  timber  has  been  in  greater  ratio  than  that  in  Inmber. 

In  addition,  prices  of  all  materials  and  supplies  have  advanced.  From  the 
timbers  and  brick  that  go  Into  tbe  construction  of  a  mill  building  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  belting  and  every  last  appliance  and  tool,  prices  are  much  hl^m 
than  tbey  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Wages  have  shown  a  similar  advance  In  every  departmoit  of  the  lumber 
business — from  the  woods  to  loading  the  Inmber  onto  cars.  One  excevtton 
may  be  noted,  the  wagea  of  band-saw  fliers.  In  ISCKi  the  band  saw.  irtille  In 
general  use,  was  still  a  new  too),  and  those  who  knew  how  to  pat  It  and  keep 
It  In  condition  for  work  commanded  fancy  wages,  wfaldi  later,  as  a  larger 
number  of  men  became  exi>ert  declined.  Everyone,  however,  from  the  eonuKm 
laborer  to  the  skilled  craftsman,  demanded  and  received  higher  prices,  so  that 
in  1807  In  many  lines  of  work  wages  were  double  what  they  were  fiftMO  years 
before,  and  In  all,  with  the  one  exception  noted,  there  had  been  a  anbetantlal 
increase. 

In  spite  of  all  the  explanations  that  can  be  made,  tbe  bald  oranparlnn  to  a 
startling  case.  It  indicates  hfnr  fttr  the  cutting  away  of  onr  white  pine 
resources  has  progresHed,  and  Is  significant  of  the  future  that  confronts  every 
other  of  our  great  commercial  woods.  Yellow  pine  has  already  b^nn  to  feel 
the  Influences  of  reHtricted  timber  supply,  and  within  a  few  years  more  tbe 
west  coast  woods — even  fir,  now  so  abundant — will  testify  in  their  prices  for 
stompage  to  tbe  fact  that  tbey  will  be  tbe  last  great  resource  of  our  timbw  uses. 

Wages  in  the  lumber  industry  increased  about  25  per  cent  from 
1892  to  1907  (pp.  100-101,  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor),  but 
in  1908  our  own  inquiry  shows  that  they  were  reduced  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  However,  none  of  the  other  great  commodities  have 
increased  in  relative  nrice  as  much  in  recent  Tears  as  lumber.  (See 
pp.  200-301,  Bulletin  No.  7.5,  Bureau  of  Labor.)  So  neither  increased 
cost  of  labor  nor  commodities  can  account  for  an  increase  of  men 
than  100  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  cost  of  lumber.  The  increase 
therefore  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  profits  and  increased  cost  of 
stumpage — timber.  Increases  in  these  items  simply  reflect  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  timber  supplies ;  in  other  words,  the  exhaustion  of  our 
forests.  Is  it  then  fair  to  our  people  to  make  them  contribute  a  tax 
of  $2  to  $3.50  per  thousand  of  the  lumber  they  must  use  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  for  the  replacing  of  which 
they  will  inevitably  be  taxed  again? 

National  Forest  Comsesvatxon  Lbaouk. 
By  T.  il.  Kkapfen. 
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STAXEKEHT  OF  HETOT  EEPPEL,  COEBY,  PA.,  BELATIVE  TO 
LUUEB,  BUBXITTSD  BT  HOV.  ABIEITB  L.  BATEI^  X.  0. 

Jakuast  6,  1909. 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payhx, 

Ohcarman  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Meana, 

Boute  of  Repreaentativeg, 
Dear  Mb.  Chaxrhak:  Inclosed  find  statement  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Keppel,  president  National  Bank  of  Corry,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
practical  statement  on  the  subject  of  tariff  on  lumber. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

AitrmTB  L.  Bates. 
GoBBT,  Pa.,  January  0, 1909, 

Hon.  Abthub  L.  Bates,  M.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Having  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  tiie 
lumbering  business,  I  feiA  qualified  to  advise  you  in  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  American  lumbermen  as  affected  b^  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  tariff.  Owine  to  Uie  imT^Ang^  quanuties  of  timber 
growing  in  Canada  and  the  lower  wages  paid  the  lumbermen,  the 
American  manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvantage  unless  protected  by  a 
dutv  on  the  imported  article.  More  especiafiy  is  this  true  in  relation 
to  the  lower  ^ades  of  lumber,  which  the  American  manufacturer  can 
dispose  of  with  difficulty  even  under  the  protection  of  a  duty,  and 
which  would  result  in  a  distinct  loss  under  free  trade,  owing  to  the 
very  large  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  manufactured  in  Canada. 

If  any  concession  must  be  made  it  should  be  made  only  on  the 
higher  grades  (those  rated  as  firsts  and  seconds).  The  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  higher  grades  manufactured  operates  to  main- 
tain prices  on  these  grades  at  a  fair  figure,  but  the  influx  of  large 
quantities  of  low-grade  lumber  from  Canada  would  be  a  very  serious 
blow  to  the  American  industry. 

If  I  have  not  made  the  situation  clear,  I  ho]^  you  will  communi- 
cate with  me  further  on  the  subject,  as  I  know  it  will  command  your 
influence  if  fully  understood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hbmby  Keppel, 

President  National  Bank  of  Oorry. 


THE  OEOBOIA-FIOBIDA  SAWVUI  ASSOCUTION  SUBMITS  RESO- 
ITTTION  OBJECTXNG  TO  CHAHOE  IN  DTTTT  ON  LUHBEE. 

(T«l«srUL] 

ToTON,  Ga.,  January  7. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meana  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0, 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association, 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  5th  instant,  adopted  the  following: 

Whoreaa  the  prees  dispatches  from  WaBhinjfton  forecasting  the  action  of  the 
Ways  and  Meane  Committee  on  the  varlons  tarltt  schedules  recite  the  f&ct  that 
lumber  Is  being  named  as  one  of  the  commodities  to  go  on  the  free  list; 

And  whereas  such  action  wonld  mean  serioua  and  widespread  demoralization 
to  all  business  interests,  hi  that  further  depresikm  of  lumberj^lcflB  would 
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pennanMitly  cripple  mimy  of  tbe  nwrnHI  and  otber  woodworkloK  Indnstries, 
and  flt  tbe  same  time  affect  dliaatruualy  tbe  vage-carninf  power  <rf  an  annj  txt 
day  laborers :  Therefore  be  It 

HtMiiIfed,  That  the  (ieorfcla-Florlda  Sawmill  AMoctatloD,  In  cooventlon  as- 
snnblpd,  repreHentliifc  1,4(>0  sawmills  and  woodworking  Indnstrtea,  do  most 
eamextty  protest  a»;iiliiKt  any  chnnee  In  ilie  prefieiit  tariff  on  lumber. 

Iif»vli-vd  further,  Tbut  tbe  [irt'srdvnt  of  this  nDwtclatton  be,  and  be  l8  bereb;, 
Innructed  to  trniiMiilt  a  c<  p;  of  tUin  preamble  aud  resolution  to  Hon.  Serrao  E. 
Fayue^  cbalmuin  ot  the  Wuys  and  Means  Committee,  at  Wssbln^on,  by  wire. 

H.  H.  TiPT.  Prctident. 
E.  G.  Fasbeix,  Seeretarv. 


THB  BTTSHNELL  FXmP  COKFAHT,  BITSHNELL,  ILL,  THIVKS 
LUMBER  HOI  A  ?BO?EB  SUBJECT  FOB  BE7EHUS  TABZFF. 

BusiiNELL,  Tt,t-,  January  7, 1909. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^V^|}f>t  and  Meann  Committee^ 

House  of  liepresentatii^eSj  Waskingion^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  You  can  put  me  down  as  being  opp(»«d  to  the  tariff 
on  lunilicr.  With  IiimiIht  prints  more  than  100  j>er  cent  higher  than 
in  the  niiirlies  antl  witli  uur  forests  bein^  rapidl^r  depleted  and  in 
great  neeil  of  repleni^-hnieiit,  1  can  see  no  justification — ^not  even  for 
revenue  |  uriwses — of  ii  tHrilf  on  forest  products.  To  continue  the 
present  tariff  of  $2  to  S-l.-V)  a  thousand  is  an  injury  to  the  buyer  and 
makes  ridiculous  elTm-ts  for  £01*0:11  conservation. . 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

BusHNELL  Pump  Company, 
W.  M.  West,  Secretary. 

(Communications  idt'ntical  vith  the  above  were  received  from  the 
following:  J.  Kufus  Wallingford,  Canton,  111.;  The  Richards  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Aurora,  111. ;  The  American  SVeU  Works,  Au- 
rora, 111. ;  The  Challenge  Company,  Batavia,  IIL) 


T.  E.  DE^AUaR,  EDITOB  07  AKEBIGAH  LXTIIBEBIUH,  SUBMITS 
BAIEF  BEL&TIVE  TO  DUTIES  OH  LUMBER. 

Chicago,  Ium,  January  it,  1909. 

CoMui-i'i'EE  ON  Wats  and  Meaks, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen  :  As  representing  in  some  measure  tbe  opiiiion  and  ex- 

ririence  of  the  lumber-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States, 
respectfully  present  for  your  consideration  tne  following  review  of 
some  of  the  leading  issues  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  proper 
place  of  lumber  in  tariff  schedules: 

A  protective  tariff  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  financial  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  many  j^ears.  AVhatever  political  party  has  been 
in  power,  the  idea  of  protection  to  American  industries  nas  guided  the 
framing  of  tariff  schedules.  Historically  representing  uiat  tariff 
theory  is  the  Kepublican  party,  which  in  its  last  natioi^  ctrnvention 
reafiirmed  that  policy^  but  promised,  in  case  of  its  success  at  ^e  polls, 
a  revision  of  the  tarilf  along  lines  which  should  £^ve.protecti<m  to 
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American  inchistries  to  at  least  the  ntent  of  the  difference  betwe^ 
American  and  foreign  wages  plus  a  fair  profit  to  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Following  the  election,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Bepuhlican 
party  was  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  your  honorable  com- 
mittee began  public  hearings  in  preparation  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedules.  Before  you  have  appeared  free  tradera,  those  favor- 
ing tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  advocates  of  protective  duties,  the 
Inst  having  various  ideas  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  on  different 
schedule  and  some  favoring  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  some  items. 

ram  luhbbb  nruffr. 

Particularly  insistent  have  been  advocates  of  a  removal  of  the 
duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  rough  lumber.  Some  of  these  have  appar- 
ently  been  influenced  by  the  erroneous  belief,  as.siduously  filtered  by 
misleading  or  lying  statements  given  wide  publicity,  that  there  is 
such  a  thmg  as  a  "lumber  trust,"  or  combinations  in  the  lumber 
trade  which  control  selling  prices.  These  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out special  argument  and  with  a  simple  statement. 

Notwithstanding  the  widely  dissemmated  charges  that  a  "  lumber 
trust "  exists,  or  that  combinations  control  the  lumber  output  and 
market,  prolonged. and  minute  investigations  by  state  and  national 
authorities  have  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any  such  "  trust "  or 
combinations;  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the  facts  that  the  lumber 
industry  is  important  in  more  than  thirty  States  of  the  Union,  that 
nearly  30,000  sawmills  are  en^ged  in  the  production  of  lumbw, 
that  the  raw  material  of  the  mdustrv,  standing  timber^  is  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  thoi»ands  of  holders,  and  that  no  mdividaal, 
or  group  of  affiliated  individuals  or  companies,  hold  to  exceed  8  per 
cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  in  one  instance,  and 
no  more  than  1  per  cent  in  any  other,  should  settle  this  question  con- 
clusively in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men,  and  tionvince  them  that 
there  is  not  now  and  probably  never  will  be  a  "  trust "  which  will 
control  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  strongest  advocates  for  a  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  on 
rough  lumber  and  those  entitled  to  consideration  are  those  who  claim 
that  the  American  industry  does  not  need  protection  either  for  the 
capital  invested  or  the  labor  engaged  in  it,  and  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty  will  be  of  benefit  to  American  consumers  of  lumber  and  in 
^e  interest  of  forest  conservation  in  the  United  States. 

THE  UKITED  STATES  MUST  LOSE  REVENUE. 

Strangely  enough,  the  strongest  advocates  for  placing  lumber  upon 
the  free  list  argue  that  sudi  an  action  will  not  reduce  the  price  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  they  urge  forest 
conservation  as  a  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  duty.  It  would 
seem  that  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  attitude  should  defeat  it.  If 
prices  would  not  be  reduced  by  a  removal  of  the  duty,  consumers 
could  not  be  benefited,  the  cutting  of  our  standing  timber  could  not 
be  checked,  and  therefore  conservation  would  not  be  aided,  while 
the  GoTemment  would  lose  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  from  that 
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TBXE-LCJCBEB  ADT00ATK8  XNTEBZ8TBD  PABTIX8. 

The  position  of  the  leading  advocates  of  free  lumber  may  be  briefly 
ontllned.   Except  those  who  merely,  from  theoretical  or  sentimental 

considerations,  desire  a  removal  of  the  duty,  its  advocates  are  all 
interested  parties.  They  are  interested  either  as  owners  of  Canadian 
stumpa^e  and  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Canada  or  as  profe^onal 
dealers  in  the  United  States  on  Canadian  forest  products.  To  say 
tiiat  the  leading  advocates  of  protection  for  lumber  are  also  inter- 
ested parties  is  to  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  latter's  position, 
for  they  are  interested  in  behalf  of  American  labor  and  capital  and 
resources,  which  the  laws  of  the  ooimtry  should  protect  and  foster,  as 
against  those  who  are  interested  in  foreign  capital  and  labor  re- 
sources. 

Some  advocates  of  the  removal  of  the  duty,  in  communications  to 
your  honorable  body,  have  alleged  that  if  the  duty  were  removed 
the  Canadians  would  immediately  add  that  amount  to  the  mill  value 
of  their  products  and  that  therefore  the  American  industry  would 
not  be  injured.  If  that  were  to  be  the  result,  no  American  industry 
would  be  benefited,  while  the  American  Government  would  lose  reve- 
nue. 

The  only  valid  argument  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
aside  fom  the  question  of  forest  conservation,  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  lower  the  value  of  lumber  in 
the  United  States,  and  such  is  believed  by  advocates  of  the  duty  to  be 
the  logical  outcome,  and  it  is  against  such  lowering  of  values  that 
they  protest.  They  protest  in  behalf  of  American  labor,  of  the 
security  of  capital  invested  in  the  lumber  industry,  and  of  forest 
conservation. 

They  believe  that  the  removal  of  duty  would  influence  prices  in  the 
United  States  chiefly  through  the  low-grade  product,  which  normally 
is  in  surplus  or  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  remunerative  prices  in  both 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  They  believe  that  the  effect  of 
free  trade  in  this  important  item  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  American  wages,  to  depreciate 
tlie  value  of  timber  investments,  and  to  increase  waste  of  forest 
resources. 

THE  FOBEST-OONBERVATIOV  ABOtTXBNT. 

Those  who  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  behalf  of  forest  con- 
servation in  this  country  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  importations 
will  be  largely  increased,  which  could  only  be  by  the  lowering  of 
prices,  and  that  the  timber  not  cut  will  remain  an  asset  for  the  future. 
Practical  lumbermen  say  that  such  a  measure  would  promote  forest 
waste  and  accelerate  the  destruction  of  our  forested  areas. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  made  by  the 
lumbermen,  it  seems  difficult  for  many  well-informed  men,  whose 
mental  processes  are  usually  logical,  to  understand  the  grounds  on 
which  this  argument  is  based,  or  its  force. 

They  say  ^at  if  by  removing  the  duty  any  Canadian  lumber  is 
brought  into  the  United  States  it  will  reduce  by  that  Quantity  the 
cut  of  lumber  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  save  so  mucn  American 
timber.  This  would  be  tf  ue  if  the  timber  not  cat  were  preserved  for 
future  growth,  and  if  waste  were  not  thereby  iepifiis^^OOgle 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  vho  do  not  nnderstand  the  lumbermen's 

proposition  is  given  the  following  round-fieured,  condensed  state- 
ment of  what  is  legitimately  to  be  expected  if  protection  be  removed 
from  lumber.  It  relates  to  the  rate  of  lumber  production  and  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  and  to  sawed  lumber  only. 

Wltb  protected  Inmbw:  Feet 

Production  40, 000, 000, 000 

Import   1,000^000,000 

Total   41,000^000,000 

With  free  lumber: 

Production   89, 000, 000, 000 

Import     —  2,000.000,000 

Total   41,000^000,000 

Cutting  at  rate  of  10,000  feet  to  acre,  40,000,000,000  feet  is  secured 
from  4,000,000  acres. 

Cutting  at  rate  of  9^000  feet  to  acre,  89,000,000,000  feet  is  secured 
from  4,333,000  acres. 

Increase  in  rate  of  forest  disappearance  under  free  lumber  8.4  per 
cent.  , 

This  country  now  uses  about  40,000,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber 
annually  of  its  own  product  and  imports  annually  quantities  varying 
from  three-quarters  of  a  billion  to  nearly  a  billion  feet.  The  aoove 
statement  assumes  the  present  import  to  be  a  billion  feet.  Under  free 
lumber  it  is  assumed  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  export  to  the  United 
States  more  than  double  what  she  does  now,  or  a  total  of  2,000,000,000 
feet.  To  do  so  mills  will  have  to  be  built  and  trade  relations  estab- 
lished, but  it  may  be  assunwd  that  within  a  short  time  such  an  in- 
crease in  her  shipments  into  this  country  may  be  realized. 

That  increase,  whatever  it  may  be-^nd  it  is  assumed  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  be  only  1,000,000,000  feet — will  be  largely  in  low- 
CTade  stock  which  ordinarily  is  in  surplus  in  Canada  and  also  in  the 
United  States.  The  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  in  Canada  can 
be  jrrefttly  increased  with  the  removal  of  the  duty,  because  then  an 
outlet  for  that  portion  of  the  mill  product  will  be  available,  whereas 
now  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  held  back  by  our  tariff.  With  the 
tariff  r^oved  the  Canadians  will  be  encouraged  to  closer  cutting  in 
the  woods,  to  a  less  free  use  of  the  refuse  burner,  and  oonsequentJ^  to 
production  of  a  larger  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber. 

This  low-grade  Canadian  pr^uct  will  therefore  be  added  to  the 
American  low-grade  product,  which  always  exists  as  a  surplus  except 
in  times  of  unusual  business  activity. 

HIOHEH  PBICSS  AND  HOBS  aOQNOHIO  TTSB. 

Advancing  prices  for  lumber  have  increased  the  output  of  low 
grades,  because  they  have  made  possible  a  closer  utilizati<»i  of  the 
trees  as  they  stand  m  the  forest,  of  the  logs  as  they  are  delivered  at 
the  mill,  and  of  the  lumber  as  it  oomes  from  the  saws. 

To  lower  the  price  by  increasing  the  supply  of  low-grade  lumber 
will  therefore  cause  to  be  left  standing  in  the  woods  trees  that  do  not 
{>romise  profitable  returns,  to  leave  on  the  ground  in  the  woods  por- 
tions of  trees  which  are  not  worth  bringing  to  the  mill,  and  to 
abandon  or  destroy  as  waste  portions  of  the  log  product  which  do 
not  promise  to  yield  a  sufficient  return  upon  the  market. 
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THl  WASTE  nOX  LOW  PBtCBB. 

AVhat  this  iggresate  waste,  expressed  in  thousands  of  feet  will  be, 
or  may  be,  is  lareely  a  matter  oi  conjecture.  During  1908  under  a 
general  business  depression  it  amounted  to  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of 
Uie  quantitv  of  sawed  lumber  that  was  secured  from  an  acre  of 
ffround  untfer  more  prosperous  conditions.  It  seems  safe  to  assume 
Uiat  under  the  conditions  which  will  be  brought  about  by  free  trade 
in  lumber  and  a  consec(uent  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  low-gi-ade 
material,  this  waste  will  be  on  the  average  10  per  cent.  This  is  to 
say^  as  prorided  in  the  above  condensed  statement,  an  acre  of  land 
which  formerly  produced  10,000  feet  of  sawed  material  of  various 
sorts  will,  under  free-lumber  conditions,  produce  but  9,000  feet. 

If  such  an  estimate  be  realized,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  within  the 
probabilities,  instead  of  less  cutting  away  of  our  forests  there  will  be 
a  more  rapid  cutting;  for  the  demands  of  the  coimtrv  will  not  de- 
crease, but  will  have  to  be  met  by  cutting  the  better  class  of  timber, 
which  is  cheaper  to  log  and  manufacture  and  whose  product  is  more 
saleable. 

Accordinff  to  the  round-fig:ure  statement  above,  therefore,  our  rate 
of  forest  destruction,  of  forest  disappearance,  imder  free  lumber 
would  be  increased  8.4  per  cent. 

W0(»}S  OONDmONS  UNDER  LOW  FBICES. 

It  may  be  objected  that  what  portion  of  this  waste  is  left  standing 

in  the  tree  would  not  be  wasted,  but  would  furnish  the  beginning  of 
a  new  forest.  This  would  be  true  if  the  same  conditions  which  made 
this  abandonment  of  low-grade  trees  and  logs  and  sawed  material 
necessary  would  not  forbid  the  expenditure  of  tlie  money  necessary 
to  safefrunrd  that  which  was  left  in  the  standin|z:  tree. 

The  enemies  of  the  cuUed-over  forest  are  chiefly  three — wind,  fire, 
and  disease.  Unsound  trees  or  sound  trees  of  certain  species,  if  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  trees  growing  arouna  them,  will 
almost  inevitably  be  leveled  by  high  winds.  The  small  and  growing 
trees — the  young  forest^ — are  threatened  by  the  debris  left  from  log- 
ging o]ierations.  Trees  exposed  by  removal  of  surrounding  trees 
are  liable  to  fre^h  attacks  of  fungus  growth  and  insects,  intrcraucing 
tree  disea'^os  which  cause  their  decay  and  death. 

The  only  practical  way  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  forests  on 
land  which  should  be  devoted  to  tree  growing  instead  of  crop  grow- 
ing or  griizing  is  to  make  timber  and  lumber  values  so  high  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  timber  owners  to  devote  the  necessary  capital  and 
annual  expenditure  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  oi  forestrv 
metliods;  then,  with  values  rendering  such  methods  possible  and  with 
protection  from  unjust  and  ruinous  taxation,  the  States  may  justly 
require  tlie  adoption  of  such  methods  of  handling  forest  properties 
as  will  preserve  and  perpetuate  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations, for  the  protection  of  watersheds,  and  the  promotion  of  water 
power  and  navigation. 

To  lower  t^ie  values  of  lumber  and  timber,  and  particularly  of  the 
low  grades,  is  to  do  just  the  opposite  of  whAt  lovers  of  the  country 
desire.  Its  only  effect,  as  stated  above,  must  be  to  accelerate  forest . 
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destruction  and  render  less  possible  forest  preservation.  To  remove 
or  lower  the  du^  on  saved  lumber  will  thus  promote  forest  destruc- 
tion instead  of  forest  conservation. 

FRBM  LUHBEB  AKCfUMBNT  BASED  ON  EXCESS  OF  EXPORTS. 

Much  importance  has  been  attributed  by  some  who  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  to  the  fact  that  exports  from  the 
United  States  of  wood  and  its  products  exceed  in  value  the  imports 
of  similar  articles.  For  the  6scal  year  ended  June  30, 1908,  the  total 
exports  were  $81^21,305,  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  only 
$43,527,174. 

These  figures,  however,  mean  nothing  except  that  the  United  States 
produces  certain  f<Hnns  of  forest  products  which  other  countries  do 
not  produce  at  all,  or  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  needs  and 
tlie  needs  of  the  world,  while  our  imports  are  largely  of  forest  pro- 
ducts which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  are  en- 
titled to  protection  on  the  general  theory  of  a  protective  tariff. 

More  pointed  are  the  arguments  made  en  the  theory  that  Canadian 
timber  resources  are  so  depleted  and  ours  so  great  that  ve  are  able  to 
export  forest  products  to  tiiat  country,  and  therefore  do  not  need 
protection. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  our  exports  to  Canada  are  greater 
than  our  imports  fr(Hn  her.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  a  gross  one. 
Leaving  out  manufactures  of  wood,  which  are  not  lumlwr  in  any 
sense,  the  principal  remaining  items  are  logs,  timber,  sawed  lumber, 
and  shingles. 

Last  fiscal  year  our  imports  from  Canada  under  the  heading  of 
sawed  lumber  amounted  to  792,789,000  feet,  valued  at  $14,989,179. 
Our  exports  to  British  North  America  during  the  same  period  were 
149,884,000  feet,  valued  at  $4,269,179. 

Our  imports  of  logs  and  round  timber,  almost  entirely  from 
Cnnnda,  amounted  to  13r.327,000  feet,  valued  at  $1,364,430,  and  our 
exports  to  that  country  of  timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  were  valued  at 
$4,337,766.  Our  imports  of  shingles,  also  almost  entirely  from  Canada, 
were  988,081,000  pieces,  valued  at  $2,379,242.  while  our  total  expoifcs 
of  shingles,  few  of  wliich  went  to  Canada  but  mostly  to  Cuba  and 
other  southern  countries,  were  only  20,483,000  pieces,  valued  at 
$75,536. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  importation  from  Canada  of  timlxr,  lumber, 
and  shin^rles  valriod  at  S  18,03*2,8(10,  while  our  ex|mrts  to  tlint  country 
were  valued  at  $!t.7O7,103. 

Instead  of  exportinir  more  lumlier  to  Cnnada  (hiin  we  iiniM)rt  from 
there,  we  send  her  only  half  as  much  as  she  sends  us.  Still  it  seems 
to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  if  this  does  not  prove  that  we 
need  no  protection  against  Canadian  timber. 

CHABACnEB  OF  rOKEBT  PBODTTCTS  SOLD  IN  CAKADA. 

This  IS  the  general  situation:  Fir-t.  what  Cnnada  sends  m  simply 
takes  ihe  place  of  pin-t  of  our  own  product;  what  we  send  to  Can:ida 
is  material  such  as  die  does  not  have  and  for  the  most  part  never  did 
have,  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  her  own  woods. 
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The  latter  statement  leads  to  the  second  point  of  what  our  exports 
to  Canada  consist  Unfortunately  the  government  reports  do  not  give 
this  data  and  the  information  must  oome  from  practical  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

Canada  exports  to  the  United  States  white  pine  and  impOTts  none. 
She  exports  to  the  United  States  spruce  ana  hemlock  and  imports 
none.  She  exports  to  the  United  States  shingles  and  imports  none. 
She  exports  to  the  United  States  also  fir  and  ouier  western  woods  and 
imports  none,  and  Uiose  varieties  indude  thai  she  has  of  timber 
resources  in  important  quantities. 

To  avoid  being  callea  to  task  for  a  misstatement  in  the  above,  it 
should  be  said  that  in  the  western  prairie  country  conditions  are 
tombwhat  mixed.  AVestem  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
have  been  developing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  and  fn- 
quentlv  it  has  been  necessary  for  settlers  there  to  getluml^r  regard- 
less of  place  or  price.  Consetjuently,  while  eastern  Montana,  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  etc.,  have  imported  some  lumber  from  Canada, 
the  prairie  Provinces  have  imported  some  from  the  United  States, 
t>ut  that  interchange  has  been  comparatively  unimportant  Lumber 
in  its  various  forms  that  Canada  buys  in  the  United  States  is  chiefly 
material  that  she  does  not  have  at  home,  or  has  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  point  of  consumption  that  it  is  unavailable. 

nXXOHT  UTKB  DOKINAH  TSADH. 

Modem  construction  and  the  industries  demand  woods  of  strength 
and  also  large  timbers.  The  wood  of  strength  for  construction  pur- 
poses that  is  available  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  is  yellow 
pine,  and  this  wood  also  produces  timbers  of  large  size.  Canada  has 
timber  that  would  answer  this  purpose  in  British  Columbia,  but  that 
19  so  remote  from  the  centers  oi  omsumption  that  it  is  dieaper  to  buy 
yellow  nine  in  the  United  States  and  ship  it  vessel  to  Canadian 
ports,  thence  to  be  distributed  by  rail  or  lake  vessel,  than  to  pay 
transportation  across  the  continent  So  great  is  the  difference  in 
this  carrying  charge  that  at  a  higher  mill  price  yellow  pine  can  be 
brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Lakes  in 
competition  with  the  lower-priced  fir  of  Briti^  Columbia.  It  is  only 
when  especially  large  and  long  timbers  are  wanted  that  in  Canada,  as 
in  the  United  States,  fir  is  brought  across  the  continent 

Canada's  original  resources  in  nard  woods  were  comparatively  small 
at  the  beginning,  the  best  being  found  in  southern  Ontario,  and  now 
they  have  almost  disappeared,  there  being  only  a  scattering  output 
from  hard-wood  trees  from  the  wood  lots  or  that  grow  mixed  with 
the  pines,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  Therefore,  when  a  Canadian  factory 
needs  oak,  maple,  ash,  or  hickory  it  usually  has  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  a  supply. 

Another  large  and  growing  item  which  enters  into  the  Canadian 
importation  of  American  lumber  is  hard-wood  flooring.  Since  the 
raw  material  is  not  found  in  Canada  and  is  in  the  Umted  States,  it 
is  the  great  flooring  mills  of  the  latter  country  which  supply  the 
demands,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Canada  as  well.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  bard-wood  flooring  is  yellow-pine  flooring  for  factory 
and  residence  ussb 
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"What  Canada  imports  from  us,  therefore — ^timbers  of  strength 
and  size,  hard  woods  and  flooring — are  not  and  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  Domini<ni. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Canada  has  to  ship  to  us  grows  in  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  same  form  or  in  uie  shape  of  satisfac- 
torr  substitutes. 

The  spruce  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec  competes 
with  the  spruce  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virmnia ;  the  white  pine  and  red  pine  of  Ontario  with  the  same  species 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mmnesota ;  the  fir^  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  tamarack, 
western  pine^  and  western  white  pme  of  British  Columbia  with  the 
same  woods  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Furthermore,  the 
spruce  of  Quebec  competes  not  merely  with  the  spruce  of  Maine,  but 
with  the  North  Carolma  pine  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  with  the  sap 
pine,  which  from  anywhere  along  the  coast  can  reach  the  norUieastern 
markets  of  this  countir. 

As  our  white  pine  has  entered  into  competition  for  construction 
purposes,  for  boxes,  and  a  thousand  other  uses  with  yellow  pine,  so 
Ontario  white  pine  can  compete  not  only  with  products  oT  Michi- 
^n,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  but  with  the  woods  which  thev  meet 
m  competition;  and  any  lumber  which  is  shipped  from  British 
Columbia  mills  to  California  will  displace  just  bo  much  product  tiiat 
diould  come  from  Washington  or  Oregon. 

In  exporting  lumber  to  Canada  we  do  not,  except  in  the  West,  com- 
pete at  all  with  her  industry,  while  every  foot  of  lumber  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  enters  directly  into  our  own  do- 
mestic competition. 


We  export  lumber  and  forest  products  because  other  countries 
must  have  the  American  goods,  and  not  because  we  have  a  surplus 
to  throw  away.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, prices  for  American  lumber  abroad  are  higher  than  at  home. 
Foreign  buyers  of  our  "  wood  goods  "  have  to  pay  a  premium  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  get  abroad  is  bought  not  from 
necessity  but  on  a  price  inducement.  Any  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  removal  or  lowering  of  the  duty,  based  on  the  volume  of  our 
lumber  exports  and  imports,  must  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  facts 
regarding  them  are  examined. 


In  the  course  of  an  examination  of  H.  H.  Tift,  of  Georgia,  one  of 
the  leading  lumbermen  of  the  Southeast,  who  appeared  by  invitation 
before  your  honorable  body  on  December  19,  much  attention  was 
given  to  a  theory  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  lumber  duty  is  to 
increase  the  value  of  Ammcan  stumpn^e,  and,  therefore,  to  pro- 
mote speculation  in  timber;  and  that  the  timber  of  the  United  States, 
outside  of  government  ownership,  is  largely  held  by  speculators. 

Merely  mentioning  here  the  fact  that  anything  which  le^timately 
tends  to  advance  the  values  of  American  stumpage  is  in  the  interest  of 
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forest  conservation ;  the  idea  that  timber  is  ^vecuUtively  held  to  soy 
important  extent  should  be  contradicted. 

According  to  Webster,  speculation  is  "  the  act  or  practice  of  buying 
land,  goodsf  shares,  etc.,  in  expectation  of  selling  at  a  higher  price, 
or  of  selling  with  the  expectation  of  repiirchasing  at  a  lower  price; 
a  trading  on  anticipated  fluctuations  in  price,  as  distinguished  from 
trading  in  which  tne  profit  expected  is  the  difference  between  the 
retail  and  wholesale  prices,  or  the  difference  of  prices  in  different 
markets." 

In  so  far  as  the  idea  of  risk  enters  into  the  matter,  there  has  never 
been  any  important  amoimt  of  speculation  in  timber.  Frequently 
timber  will  be  boufrbt  outright  or  on  option,  with  the  prospect  of  aii 
early  sale  at  a  higher  price,  but  such  transactions  are  not  usually 
speculative,  but  in  furtherance  of  definite  plans  for  manufacture. 
Those  who  have  bought  large  quantities  of  timber,  not  with  the  idea 
of  manufacture  but  to  sell  again,  have  regarded  their  purdiases  as 
investments  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
no  risk  was  involved,  but  that  the  capital  thus  invested  would  earn 
through  the  increasing  value  of  the  property  as  the  years  went  on  an 
assured  profit. 

\\'hetncr  such  buying  of  timber  be  considered  investment  or  pecu- 
lation, it  is  not  a  prominent  factor  in  timber  ownership.  There  nave 
been  in  the  yellow-pine  district — the  most  important  lumber  district 
of  the  countrv  up  to  this  time — but  few  such  holdings,  pei^ai>^  a 
dozen  in  all  o^  large  size.  In  white  pine  in  former  days  there  was  but 
one  imix)rtant  timber  property  of  this  descriptiwi ;  on  the  Pacific 
const  there  are  to-dajj  but  few  such  holdings,  probably  not  more  than 
a  hnlf  dozen  of  any  importance. 

There  are  multitudes  of  small  holdings  of  this  nature  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  people  of  assured 
incomes  have  thought  that  tney  could,  with  more  safety  and  with  a 
better  prospect  for  profit  than  is  found  in  most  lines  of  investment  of 
equal  siifety.  put  a  portion  of  their  surplus  into  timber,  and  therefore 
these  hundreds  or  tliousanda  of  people  nave  bought  40  or  160  acres  or 
a  section  of  tini1>er  land,  which  they  are  holding  against  tiie  time  when 
it  will  be  needed  by  some  neighboring  manufacturer. 

TIMBER  PROPEBTIES  ARE  HELD  FOB  OPERATION. 

But  with  the  numerous  small  exceptions  mentioned,  and  a  very  few 
important  ones,  practically  all  the  timber  is  held,  not  in  a  speculative 
way.  n(»t  to  sell,  but  as  an  mvestment.  It  is  aprovision  for  the  future 
needs  of  a  manufacturing  operation.  The  idea  that  such  holdings  are 
speculative  seems  to  rise  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  a 
lun)l)er  manufacturing  business,  perhaps  because  m  earlier  days  a  man 
could  buy  a  sawmill  anywhere  in  a  timbered  country  and  depend  upon 
current  purchases  of  timber  or  logs  to  supply  his  mill.  At  this  time, 
however,  with  a  better  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  timber, 
with  a  general  knowledge  that  the  market  for  it  is  widening  and 
advancing,  no  important  manufacturing  operation  can  depend  upon 
current  purcliases.  Therefore  provision  must  be  made  for  the  futore 
before  the  operation  is  started. 

It  is  customary  in  the  lumber  business  to  consider  ten  years  as  the 
normal  life  of  a  sawmill.  During  that  period  it  is  supposed  ttut  the 
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value  of  the  average  mill  will  be  wijwd  out  by  depreciation,  though, 
of  course,  the  facts  in  any  particular  instaiice  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  it 

Since  the  life  of  a  lumber  manufacturing  business  should  cover  at 
least  ten  years  of  assured  operation,  a  mill  that  will  cut  30,000,000 
feet  a  year  must  have  back  of  it  at  the  start  at  least  300,000,000  feet 
of  timber;  and  since  mills  are  now  better  constructed  than  formerly, 
and  since  the  more  progressive  and  intelligent  operators  are  coming 
to  look  upon  such  mvestments  as  permanent  ones,  even  a  greater 
supply  than  fw  ten  years  is  desirable  in  every  way.  Therefore,  when 
a  large  lumber  manufacturing  institution  owns  1,000,000,000  feet  of 
timb^,  whereas  it  may  cut  onl^  50,000,000  feet  a  year,  that  holding 
can  not  be  considered  speculative,  but  is  an  investment  conforming 
fully  to  the  definition  of  the  word. 

Webster  says  that  to  invest  is  "  to  lay  out  money  or  capital  in  busi- 
n<^  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  income  or  profit."  The  Century 
Dictionary  says  that  to  invest  is  "  to  employ  for  some  profitable  use; 
convert  into  some  other  form  of  wealth,  usually  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  nature j  an  expenditure  for  profit  or  future  benefit;  a 
placing  or  conversion  of  capital  in  a  way  intended  to  secure  income 
or  profit  from  its  employment." 

The  greatest  s^regated  holdings  of  timber  in  the  United  States 
are  all  investments  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  profit,  not  through 
sale,  but  through  conversion  into  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  lumber  manufacture. 

CHABACTBB  OF  GBBAT  TIMBER  PROPERTIEB. 

Frequent  reference  was  made  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  timber  holdings  of  the  Weyerhaeussers,  of 
C.  A.  Smith,  of  T.  B.  Walker,  of  the  Ivong-Bell  Lumber  Company, 
of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company,  and  of  others.  All  these  are  great 
timber  properties,  but  every  one  of  them  is  being  held  not  for  sale 
as  timber,  but  as  the  basis  for  future  operations.  Frederick  Weyer- 
haeuser and  his  associates  have  never  bought  in  a  speculative  way, 
though  sometimes  they  might  sell.  They  have  bought  for  operation, 
and  oeing  wise  have  purchased  as  far  ahead  oi  their  immediate 
needs,  so  as  to  secure  the  future  of  their  industries,  as  their  means 
would  permit.  They  have  always  operated  upon  their  properties 
and  still  do  so,  though  portions  of  their  holdmgs  ma^  stand  as  a 
reserve  for  the  future.  The  same  is  true  of  C.  A.  Smith  in  regard 
to  his  heavy  timber  holdings  in  Oregon  and  eNewhere.  The  same 
is  true  of  T.  B.  Walker  and  his  holdings  in  California.  His  timber 
property  is  the  only  great  one  in  the  country  which  is  not  the  basis 
of  present  opwations,  but  it  was  bought  for  operation,  and  when  the 
time  comes  this  timber,  or  the  adult  portion,  will  be  manufactured, 
while  the  property  as  a  whole  will  be  conserved  by  forestry  methods 
as  a  pwrpetuation  of  lumber  production.  The  Long-Bell  and  Kirby 
properties  are  being  actively  operated.  The  same  is  true  of  the  large 
holdings  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  and  many  others. 

In  short,  practically  none  of  the  large  holdings  of  the  timlwr  in 
the  United  States  are  open  to  attack  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
held  in  a  speculative  way.  They  are  investments  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  and  designed  to  pupetuate  an  industry  of.  importance 
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to  the  couniiy.  If  they  are  open  to  attack  as  such,  every  holder  of 
real  e-state,  every  owner  of  town  or  city  property  who  has  seen  its 
value  increase,  every  farmer  who  entere<l  a  homestead  and  now  real- 
izes a  value  of  $100  an  acre,  every  mine  owner,  every  investor  in  oil 
lands,  is  equally  open  to  attack. 

If  investments  in  timber  properties  are  to  be  challenged  because 
they  have  increased  in  value  with  the  passage  of  time,  an  attack 
is  made  upon  the  very  foundation  of  property  rights  in  the  United 
States. 

If  we  have  to  come  to  the  time  when  flie  increment  value  of  real 
estate  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  public  and  socialism  is  to  rule,  such  an 
attack  on  timber  properties  is  justified,  but  not  otherwise.  To  demand 
a  removal  of  the  duty  because  timber  lands  have  increased  in  value 
is  to  embrace  socialism. 

THE  SmXGLB  OUTT. 

Few,  if  any,  objections  are  found  to  the  request  that  the  duty  upon 
shingles  be  retained.  The  chief  shingle  timber  is  cedar,  of  two  spe- 
cies— the  white  cedar  of  the  East  and  the  red  cedar  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  latter  furnishing  by  far  the  lar^r  part  of  our  do- 
mestic supply.  Shingles  are  made  from  other  timber,  but  in  com- 
paratively snmll  quantities. 

In  the  East  for  many  years  the  white  cedar  shingles  of  New  Bruns- 
wick have  entered  eastern  markets  of  the  United  States  in  lai^ 
quantities  in  spite  of  the  duty,  and  during  the  last  three  years  red 
cedar  shingles  manufactured  in  British  CoRimbia  have  been  entering 
our  markets  in  increasing  quantities.  The  largest  shingle  importa- 
tions on  record  were  durmg  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and 
amounted  to  988,000,000  pieces.  These  shingles  all  paid  the  duty  of 
30  centa  a  thousand,  and- the  manufacturers  were  glad  to  export  on 
those  terms. 

Their  ability  to  do  so  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  shingle 
industry,  both  east  and  west,  is  based  upon  abundant  and  cheap  sup- 
plies of  green  timl)er ;  whereas  across  the  line  in  the  United  States 
the  material  is  largely  down  timber  and  the  refuse  from  earlier  log- 
ging operations;  on  the  further  fact  that  in  the  Ea.st  Canadian  labor 
employed  in  shingle  manufacture  receives  lower  wages  than  Ameri- 
can labor  in  the  same  occupation,  and  on  the  Facile  coast  because 
Asiatics  are  used  to  the  extent  of  76  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees,  while  their  "  slow  carefulness  "  enables  them  to  produce 
at  a  low  cost  to  their  employers  an  article  which  in  quality  will  c(xn- 
pete  with  the  best  shingles  of  American  production. 

The  duty  on  shingles  is  particularly  important  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Wasliington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  Washington  about 
15,000  men  are  employed  in  the  shingle  mills,  and  if  ih%  duty  were 
removed  practically  all  of  these  mills,  except  the  comparatively  few 
operated  m  connection  with  sawmills,  would  be  obliged  to  go  out  of 
business  and  their  employees  to  seek  other  lines  of  work  OT  remove 
to  British  Columbia,  thus  being  lost  to  the  United  States. 

The  retention  of  the  duty  on  shingles  is  particularly  important  to 
labor,  but  hardly  less  so  is  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  lumber  of 
importance  to  the  men  en<raged  as  wage-earners  in  the  sawmills  and 
logging  districta  of  the  United  States. 
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argument  is  made  by  some  that  ih&  removal  of  the  lumber  duty 
will  not  at  all  affect  prices  in  the  United  States.  If  that  be  true  the 
only  immediate  gain  would  be  to  the  foreign  lumber  manufacturers 
and  the  only  immediate  loser  the  United  States  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty  which  it  would  cease  to  collect,  but  with  a  prob- 
ability of  further  development  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  more  rapid  than  in  the  United  States,  and  an  increase  in 
opportunities  for  labor  in  those  countries  rather  than  in  this.  But  if, 
as  lumbermen  believe,  it  would  lower  prices  by  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  c[uantity  of  Canadian  lumber,  wnich  would  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  output,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  to 
labor — it  must  remove  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  or  Mexico, 
where  its  wages  will  be  expended  instead  of  in  the  United  States,  or 
it  must  accept  lower  wages. 

The  facts  as  to  wages,  as  developed  by  testimony  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  and  elsewhere,  are,  in  brief,  these : 

In  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  and  in  Quebec  wages  are  de- 
cidedly lower  than  in  the  United  States  and  t^ie  scale  ox  living  is 
lower  on  the  avera^  than  in  adjoining  sections  in  this  countty. 

In  Ontario,  particularly  in  western  (^tario,  the  difference  is  not 
so  great,  though  Canadian  wages  average  lower  than  American,  with 
a  :^w  instances  of  higher  wag^  than  the  American  average  being 
paid,  because  it  was  necessary  to  offer  inducements  to  American  lab^ 
ers  to  cross  the  line. 


same  as  in  Washington.  In  the  sawmills  wages  in  some  cases  as  high 
or  a  little  higher  than  the  American  scale  are  paid,  except  that  much 
of  the  common  labor  is  oriental,  receiving  a  wage  only  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  that  paid  south  of  the  line.  On  the  average  the  scale  of 
British  Columbia  wages  is  a  little  lower  dian  that  paid  in  the  corre- 
sponding districts  in  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico  common  labor  is  very  much  lower  than  in  this  country, 
but  the  development  of  the  lumber  business  in  the  forests  of  Chihua- 
hua and  Sonoia,  which  would  follow  the  removal  of  the  duty,  would 
require  skilled  labor  from  the  United  States  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  American  wa^s. 

Unless  our  shipping  laws  be  modified  with  the  removal  of  the  duty 
foreign  lumber  produce  would  have  another  advantage  in  the  lower 
wages  paid  on  foreign  ships.  This  advantage  now  exists,  but  it  is 
offset,  where  it  is  felt,  by  the  duty. 

Granted  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign-sawed  lumber  to  the 
American  markets  would  lower  prices  because  of  increased  import, 
the  sawmill  and  woods  labor  of  the  United  States  would  have  to 
face  a  reduction  in  wages,  or  would  have  to  seek  some  other  employ- 
ment, or  remove  to  Canada  or  Mexico  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  lumber  business  outside  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  act  of  our  Government 
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the  woods  is  about  the 


J.  E.  Defebaugh, 
Editor  American  Lumberman, 
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HON.  D.  F.  LAFEAK,  X.  ffVBlim  LETTXa  FEOIf  BED  UOH 
IITMBEB  COKFAVT,  BITROAW,  V.  0.,  BELATZVS  TO  GAVABIU 
LTTMBEB  COMPETITIOH. 

BuBOAW,  N.  C,  JoMtary  7, 1909, 

Hon.  D.  F.  Lafeam,  Af.  C, 

Waakinfffon,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  our  stockholders  I  am 
reque^^tcd  to  write  you  relative  to  tariff  question  on  Canadian  lumber. 
I  pr(>Mume  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  by  this  time  on  the  pro- 
posed reduction  on  same.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Washington  not 
long  aeo  when  the  representatives  of  all  the  lumber  and  timber  in- 
terests nad  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  C(Hnmittee.  The 
question  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  unanimous  plea  of  the 
lumlM'r  and  timber  interests  want  the  tariff  to  remain  as  it  is.  If  the 
tariff  should  be  taken  off,  it  will  cripple  the  whole  lumber  industry 
of  the  Southern  States.  We  are  only  small  investors  in  southern 
timber,  comparatively  speaking,  but  the  $2  per  thousand  reduc- 
tion on  Canadian  lumber  will  mean,  at  least,  a  loss  to  our  company 
alone  of  $:{0.000,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  cut  over  our  timber 
leaf>es  and  only  cut  about  50  per  cent  of  the  best  lo^  and  leave  the 
rest  lay  in  the  woods  and  rot  m  order  to  save  part  oi  Dur  investment; 
and  bedsides,  we  will  have  to  cut  the  wages  down  of  our  laborers  at 
par  with  the  oriental  lalrorers  of  Canada. 

On  a  competitive  basis  Canada  has  already  the  best  of  American 
manufacturei*s  of  lumber.  Their  stumpase  does  not  cost  them  half 
what  we  must  pay,  and  they  can  reach  New  York  by  vessel — rate 
about  half  what  we  must  pay  from  North  Carolina.  They  have 
cheaper  labor.  There  is  quite  a  sentiment  on  forest  preservation  . 
aincmg  some  of  our  government  officials,  and  th^  seem  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  $2  per  thousand  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber.  Flooding 
our  country  at  this  time  with  cheap  Canadian  labor  will  not  preserve 
our  foreHts.  It  will  only  hasten  the  depletion  instead.  Inclosed 
find  few  clippings  from  the  American  Lumberman.  Kead  what 
Doctor  Shenk,  the  great  German  authority  on  forestry,  thinks  about 
it.  The  cry  of  a  timber  famine  in  thirty  years  is  a  misconception  by 
some  who  do  not  understand  the  timber  question.  There  is  enougn 
timber  in  our  Southern  States  to  flood  this  country  for  fiftv  years 
to  come,  and  there  is  enough  now  manufactured  to  do  us  lor  two 
years  without  cutting  any  more.  The  market  is  full  of  all  grades. 
By  looking  over  the  large  wholesale  yards  in  our  lumber  centers  there 
are  mountains  of  stacked  lumber  weather-beaten  waiting  for  buyers 
and  consumers.  The  prices  on  lumber  have  fallen  since  1907  so  that 
the  sawmill  men  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  run  their  mills  and  try  and 
make  costs  or  run  chances  of  better  conditions;  and  this  tariff 
question  is  a  serious  thing  at  this  critical  time  for  the  timber  and 
lumber  men  of  the  South.  We  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  leave 
the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  as  it  now  stands.  While  the  protection 
is  not  enough  for  our  American  interests,  yet  we  would  be  satisfied 
to  let  well  enough  alone  at  this  time.  Aot  questions  you  may  want 
to  ask  on  this  matter,  or  explanations,  I  will  be  glad  to  explain, 
and  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  this  tariff  question  when 
you  are  in  York,  at  your  office. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  BATTOHMANife 

Preaideni  and  UimagiT  R«d  2Aon  Lumber  Oon^any, 
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LOW-OBADE  liXTMBEB. 

EDOAB  H.  BTTCKLIir,  OF  ITHACA,  F.  T.,  WISHES  THE  BUTT 
KEKOVEB  fBOK  LOW-OSASE  LTJKBEB. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 

Hon.  Srbeno  E.  Fatne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  Q, 

Deab  Sib:  From  the  testimony  before  your  committee  against 
the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  I  note  that  it  is 
claimed  that  higher  prices  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  forest,  for 
the  reason  that  a  market  is  pi'ovided  for  the  low-grade  lumber  in  the 
tree  tops  that  otherwise  would  be  left  in  the  woo(&.  Experience  and 
observation  show  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for  lumber  of  that 
grade  at  good  profit  there  is  also  a  demand  for  lumber  from  small 
trees,  and  the  trees  that  should  be  left  standiiL^  for  future  supply  are 
all  cut  into  lumber,  even  trees  of  5  inches  in  cuameter  on  the  stump, 
and  the  forest  land  is  denuded. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  the  large  supply  in  the  market  of  low-p-ade 
lumber  is  that  on  account  of  the  high  prices  that- have  prevaiied  a 
large  proportion  of  lumber  has  been  cut  tliat  should  have  been  left 
standmg  for  future  growth. 

The  small  mills  which  are  portable  are  particularly  destructive  to 
this  young  growth,  because  it  is  easier  for  them  to  handle,  and  the 
large  operators  can  log  cheaper  if  they  both  small  and  large 
timber — everything  marketable— at  the  same  time  and  first  operation. 

When  only  the  larger  timber  was  taken,  several  cuttings  were  made 
at  different  times  from  the  same  land,  and  the  tops  and  stumps  were 
finally  used  up,  as  has  been  done  generally  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  tariff  on  Iow-^;rade  lumber  tends  to  increase  the  destruction 
and  cutting  of  small  trees  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
future  forest. 

Canada  more  wbely  admits  all  these  grades  free  of  duty  upon 
which  our  tariff  is  $2  per  thousand  feet  in  uie  rough  and  S3  per  thou- 
sand if  planed,  like  common  house  studding,  joists,  rafters,  and  general 
dimensions.  The  result  is  that  the  pubhc  are  forced  to  use  at  high 
prices  a  poor  grade  of  lumber  that  will  soon  decay  and  the  future 
supply  is  exhausted  in  the  destruction  of  the  young  trees. 

I  have  seen  the  Diamond  Match  Company  m  their  mill  at  Keene, 
N.  H.,  cutting  into  crate  stock  pine  3  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
log.  Hemlock  in  New  York  State  is  being  cut  that  will  make  one 
piece  4  inches  square  and  10  feet  in  length. 

The  cutting  of  small  trees  by  mills  is  general  throughout  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  our  country,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  is  taking  place  in 
the  West.  Immediate  additional  profits  is  all  that  concerns  a  vtist 
majority  of  the  lumbermen.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  year  1907 
in  the  production  of  white  pine  the  Httle  State  of  New  Iiampsliire 
was  third,  with  a  production  of  nearly  400,000,000  feet,  and  as  stated 
by  the  "American  Lumberman"  of  November  21,  1908:  "Evidently, 
however,  this  lumber  was  cut  from  low-grade  timber  as  the  mill  value 
given  was  only  S17.46  per  thousand  feet,"  which  means  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  it  was  sapUng  or  second-growth  pine  from  small 
trees,  ana  the  whole  cut  was  made  by  442  mills,  only  averaging^D£»ut 
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900,000  feet  to  the  mill  for  the  whole  year's  cut — ^whi<di  is  only  an 
illustration  of  general  conditions.  Iliis  shows  conclaaiv^y  *how 
ourvoune  timber  is  being  slaughtered. 

Tncre  should  not  exist  an  artmcia!  stimulus  iir  the  shape  of  a  de- 
tective tariff  to  hasten  its  destruction  and  all  that  it  implies.  Will 
you  please  file  this  with  your  committee. 
Vety  respectfully,  yours, 

Edoab  H.  Buckun. 


LUMBER  AND  COAIi, 

H.  X.  STOWEIX,  SILEFSBTTRO,  WASH.,  WAHTS  CHEAFEB  IinCBEB 
PBOOVCTS  ABB  7BEE  CAHADIAH  COAL. 

Ellenbbubo,  Waso.,  November  $5, 1908. 
CHAntHAN  Watb  and  Means  Gohhittbs, 

WaahingUm,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  lifelong  Republican,  and  always  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  to  protect  American  mdustries  ana  labor,  have  voted  for  every 
Republican  President  since  Abraham  Lincoln  until  now,  and  want  to 
say  a  word  on  the  present  situation  as  concerns  lumber  and  coal.  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  have  the  duty  removed 
on  both  these  articles,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  and  admit 
Canadian  coal  and  lumber  free.  We  are  livii^  here  in  the  region  of 
the  greatest  lumber  country  on  earth,  and  still  the  price  of  lumber  is 
kept  at  a  high  figure  by  a  combination  of  lumber  forces.  The  greatest 
mills  in  the  world  are  cutting  miUions  of  feet  annually,  and  still,  to 
keep  up  the- price,  they  will  close  down  all  the  mills,  and  thus  kleep 
building  material  very  expensive. 

Now,  some  of  the  b«st  and  largest  coal  mines  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  within  25  miles  of  this  city.  They  sell  this  coal  at  $2  to 
$2.25  per  ton  at  the  mines,  but  they  run  it  down  here,  25  miles,  all 
down  grade — ^would  come  by  gravity — and  we  have  to  pay  S6.50  a  ton 
for  mine  run,  half  dust.  These  companies  have  paid  or  late  enormous 
dividends.  They  used  to  sell  a  better  grade  ox  coal  here  at  $4.25  a 
ton.    Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  Canadian  coal  in,  duty  free. 

It's  folly  to  say  these  people  can't  compete ;  the^  are  simply  soaking 
their  own  countrymen  in  order  to  pay  big  dividends,  (jave  us  a 
"square  deal." 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L,  SiowEU.. 


LUMBER  AND  GLASS. 

THE  HACT  COMFAVT,  OBAHD  BAFIBS,  MICH.,  FUBMITUKE  KAKTJ- 
FACTtmSRS,  ASK  TO  HATE  THE  STTTIES  BEHOVED  IBOX  GLASS 
AHD  lUUBEB. 

GRAifD  RAPms,  Mich.,  December  8, 1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Genti<ehen:  This  corporation  is  engaged  in  ttie  manufacture  of 
fumitureL  Its  annual  sales  average  more  th^,,^|f,i^^^^^ta^  of  a 
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million  dollars.  Its  annual  consumption  of  materials  approximate 
the  following: 

Lumber,  3,000,000  board  feet ;  veneers  and  panels,  2,000,000  super- 
ficial feet;  value  of  both  items,  $150,000. 
Window  glass,  600,000  sqiinre  feet;  value,  $25,000. 
Hardware  for  furniture  trimmings,  etc.,  $50,000. 
Glue  and  finit:hing  materials,  $25,0C)0. 

We  are  offered  glass  in  French  and  other  foreign  markets  at  about 
one-half  the  domestic  prices,  and  of  better  quality,  but  the  hazards  of 
transit,  the  duty,  ana  other  restrictions  operate  to  place  us  at  the 
mercy  of  d(anestic  pi^oduoers  who  have  never  failed  to  exact  tribute  to 
the  limits  made  possible  by  the  artificial  and  other  restrictions  im- 
posed on  imports,  and  when  we  consider  the  duties  on  glass  amount- 
ing to  about  100  per  cent,  on  lumber  $2  per  thousand  feet,  and  similar 
duties  on  other  materials,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  paying 
$30,000  and  upward  in  duties  for  which  we  can  see  no  benefit,  and 
which  stands  in  our  way  when  we  attempt  to  market  our  products 
abroad. 

The  average  wage  per  person  in  our  plant  for  two  years  last  past, 
including  all  wage-workers,  exclusive  of  officers  and  clerks,  was  $1.80 
per  day.  In  England^  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  the  wage 
rates  for  similar  and  like  services  equal  about  70  per  cent  of  ours, 
but  the  cost  of  packing,  transport,  sellii^,  and  other  circumstances 
makes  foreign  competition  with  our  fomiture  in  our  markets  impos- 
sible. 

The  furniture  industry  needs  no  protection  if  given  free  lumber 
and  free  glass,  and  exports  would  be  largely  increased  through  reduc- 
tions in  cost  which  would  result  from  free  material. 

We  eamestlv  appeal  to  the  members  of  Tour  committee  and  to 
Congress  to  place  glass  and  lumber  on  the  free  list  We  are  fully 
convinced  that  by  so  doing  it  will  in  the  end  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
glass  industry,  which  has  long  been  a  monopoly,  and  therefore  is 
not  developing  on  the  lin^  of  true  economy  and  permanen<7. 
Voui-s,  truly, 

The  Macy  Company, 

O.  M.  Wesnioke,  President, 


LUMBER,  GLASS,  AND  IRON. 

HON.  J.  ADAH  BESE,  K.  C,  PILES  LETTER  OF  THE  SCOTT-OBAFP 
LTTUBEB  COHPAJTY,  DVLUTH,  Xm.,  BELATITE  TO  DTTnES  OV 
LUHBEB,  GLASS,  AHD  DtOH. 

Washxnotoit,  December  SI,  1908, 

Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  statement  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a  large  lumber 
firm  in  my  district,  asking  me  to  file  the  same  with  your  committee. 
Thanking  you  for  any  consideration  you  may  give  the  letter,  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

J.  Adam  Bei>b. 
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DuiajTH,  "i/tatix^  December  £S,  1908, 
GoHurrm  ok  Wats  and  Means, 

WaahingtoiL,  /?.  O* 

Gentleuen  :  We  beg  to  present  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  tariff 
revision,  which  is  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

We  do  not  ask  any  duty,  nor  never  md,  on  lumber,  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  removeid.  We  believe  that  our  industry  can  stand  on 
its  own  feet  without  political  or  governmental  assistance.  If  it  can't, 
we  are  willing  to  tiike  the  consequences.  We  also  hope  that  your 
committee  wilfmake  reasonable  and  large  deductions  on  the  duties  on 

flass  and  iron  products.   We  of  the  Northwest  have  been  paying  a 
eavy  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  East  for  these  many 
years  and  we  protest  against  its  continuance. 

Kow,  in  regard  to  the  best  method  by  which  this  reduction  can  be 
made,  would  suggest  that  it  be  done  <m  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  those 
interested  can  put  thar  business  in  order  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  meet  the  prices  that  such  a  change  may  involve. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  calithe  bluff  made  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration oy  its  chairman,  Mr,  Gary,  before  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Soott-Gratp  Lumber  Co., 
Z.  D,  SooTT,  Vice-Pretideni. 


LUMBER  AND  LAMPBLACK. 

GODFB£T  H.  CABOT,  BOSTON,  UBGES  BEHOVAI  OP  BTITT  FROM 
LTJKBEB  AHD  GOVSEHTS  TO  FREE  LAH7BLACK. 

BosTOK,  November  SI,  1908, 

Comuitteb  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Hmise  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Gentlesien  :  Years  ago  I  was  able  to  buy  my  cooperage  to  advan- 
tage in  Canada,  but  since  the  enactment  of  the  increased  duty  on 
Iimiber  I  have  Iwen  unable  to  do  so. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  an  injustice  to  me  and  without 
any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to  stimulate  the 
mad  race  to  deplete  our  lumber  resources.  I  own  two  factories  on 
the  bank  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  and  we  are  troubled,  in  com- 
mon with  all  dwellers  and  interests  along  this  river,  by  the  big  floods 
which  have  a  tendency  to  be  more  and  more  serious  from  decade  to 
decade.  On  the  other  hand,  low  water  in  summer  has  a  tendency  to 
reach  greater  extremes  in  each  recurring  decade. 

Last  summer  I  walked  across  the  Little  Kanawha  River  near  the 
town  of  Big  Bendj  Calhoun  County,  W.  Va.,  dry-shod. 

It  is  the  well-nigh  imiversal  opinion  of  geologists  and  other  ex- 

Serts  who  have  made  a  study  of  it  that  the  seesaw  between  extreme 
ood  and  extremely  low  water  in  our  streams  and  rivers  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  depletion  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  not  sound  public 
poucy  by  artificial  restraints  of  trade  to  aggravate  this  tendency. 

My  attitude  on  this  question  is  logical  and  consistent,  for  I  do  not 
ask  or  desire  any  protection  on  my  own  manufactured  article  and 
shall  not  turn  a  hand  or  utter  a  syllable  against  the  removal  of 
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duty  on  lampblack  by  which  I  am  protected,  if  this  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  AH  I  ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  Let 
me  buy  my  products  on  the  same  basis  of  price  that  American  goods 
are  sold  to  Europe  when  I  buy  of  American  manufacturers,  and  let 
me  buy  on  the  same  basis  of  price,  plus  freight,  as  Canadians  or  other 
foreigners  pay  for  such  articles  as  I  might  wish  to  import,  and  I  am 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  my  ability  to  produce  better  ^oods  and 
cheaper  goods  than  my  cust<mi6ra  can  elseiwhere  obtain  without  any 
artificial  restraints  of  trade. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  feelings  of  the  other  makers  of  carbon 
black  are  on  this  matter,  but  I  am  hy  far  the  largest  maker  and  I  do 
know  that  their  interests  coincide  with  mine. 
Touts,  very  respectfully, 

GoDFRST  M.  Cabot. 


WHITE  PINE. 

OBATES,  BIOWOOB  ft  CO.,  BTTITAIO,  H.  T,  BEftUEST  lE&T  WHITE 
FDrE  LUXBEB  BE  PLACED  OS  7BEE  LIST. 

BxTTPALO,  N.  T.,  December  1908, 
The  Wats  and  Means  Couhitteb, 

Bouse  of  Repreaentativet,  Washington,  />.  C. 

Gbntuskek  :  We  respectfully  request  you  to  place  white  pine  lum- 
ber on  the  free  list.   We  submit  the  following  reasons : 

The  supply  of  white  pine  lumber  in  the  I^itcd  States,  for  whole- 
sale distribution  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  is  practically 
exhausted.  The  distributing  markets  of  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  and 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Sanduslcy,  Ohio;  Buffalo, 
Tonawanda,  and  Albany,  N.  T.,  depend  for  their  existence  upon  mov- 
ing lumber  from  mill  points  by  lake  transportation. 

The  ability  to  assemole  lumber  at  a  low  cost  for  transportation  has 
created  these  markets.  The  source  of  supply  orisnally  was  the  ^eat 
Saginaw  district,  including  the  extensive  product  of  the  Saginaw 
River  and  all  Lake  Huron  points.  As  this  lumber  was  cut  off  the 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  mills  met  the  demand.  The  Lake 
Michigan  territory  is  substantially  exhausted,  and  for  the  last  few 

f^ears  the  white  pine  supply  has  come  largely  from  the  head  of  the 
akes,  in  the  Duluth  district.  This  section  is  now  nearly  cut  over, 
and  what  timber  remains  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
companies  and  one  other  large  interest,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  product  is  shipped  dir^  by  rail  to  the  consumer. 

We  indose  a  clipping  ^m  the  Buffalo  Commercial  of  Kovember 
27  showing  the  tendency  to  consolidate  these  interests.  You  will 
find  this  combine  confirmed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
30,  and  it  will  be  easily  appai*ent  that  there  will  be  small  opportu- 
nity for  eastern  wholesalers  to  purchase  lumber  to  advantage  from 
this  single  company. 

In  the  Georgian  B^  district  of  Canada,  across  Lake  Huron,  there 
is  a  consideralue  stand  of  timber,  sufficient  to  form  a  source  of  supply 
for  the  eastern  markets  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  There  is  no 
chance  for  a  lumber  combine  in  Canada.  The  holdings  of  timber 
are  in  many  different  hands,  representing  a  great  variety  olprimarv 
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interests.  Lumber  can  be  shipped         this  section  for  an  average 

freight  of  $1.75  per  thousand  to  all  eastern  lake  distributing  points. 
iSo  long  as  the  eastern  markets  have  such  a  source  of  supply  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  business.  Without  this  supply  of  all  these  large 
markets  will  soon  cease  as  distributing  points.  This  can  be  easily 
confirmed. 

The  same  arguments  would  apply  to  the  lumber  produoed  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley  as  related  to  New  York  City  and  New  England 

points. 

The  cost  of  producing  1,000  feet  of  lumber,  including  the  cost  of 
putting  the  logs  into  the  water,  driving  the  logs  by  water  to  the  manu- 
lacturmg  point,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber,  is  equal  to  or  in 
excess  or  the  cost  of  production  at  anv  point  in  the  United  States 
where  white  pine  lumber  is  now  manuuctured.  Where  the  logs  can 
be  delivered  to  the  mills  by  water  the  natural  obstacles  make  the 
cost  excessive. 

As  a  fair  measure  of  reciprocity,  Canadian  lumber  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  While  Canada  is  a  highly 
protective  country,  lumber  is  admitted  from  the  United  States  free 
of  duty.  There  has  been  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Ottawa  government  to  impose  a  $2  duty  to  meet  the  tariff  regulations 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  alwavs  been  resisted  in  order  to  give 
the  Northwestern  farmers  access  to  the  American  markets,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  duty  ever  being  imposed  on  rough  lumber  £rom 
the  Unitea  States  into  Canada. 

Another  most  imperative  reason  for  admitting  lumber  from  Can- 
ada into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  is  to  conserve  the  timber  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States.  With  rapidly  diminishing  for^  resources, 
there  are  good  economic  reasons  for  attracting  all  of  the  Canadian 
product  to  the  United  States,  which  would  result  with  free  lumber, 
only  excepting  what  is  required  for  Canadian  consumption. 

There  is  no  particular  part  of  the  Canadian  product  that  would 
come  here  to  compete  with  American  woods.  The  American  mar- 
kets demand  the  entire  product  of  the  log.  The  situation  in  the 
lumber  business  to-day  is  so  clearly  defined  that  what  is  remaining 
of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania  and  white  pine  in  the  Western  States 
has  outlet  in  exclusive  channels.  There  is  no  competition  between 
white  pine  and  hemlock,  and  practically  no  competition  between 
white  pine  and  southern  woods.  During  the  depression  in  the  lumber 
industry,  which  has  been  current  this  year,  lumoer  from  the  South  has 
been  shipped  all  over  the  North  and  into  Canada,  and  white  pine 
has  been  sold  where  required  for  exclusive  purposes. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Ontario,  with  an  old- 
established  business  in  this  city.  Our  original  source  of  supply  was 
tlie  Saginaw  River  district,  and  we  then  followed  the  producing 
points  of  white  pine  lumber  all  over  the  Lakes,  and  have  finally  been 
forced  into  Canada. 

While  we  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  duty  on  rough  white  pine 
lumber,  we  think  the  present  prohibitive  rates  on  lumber  dressed  or 
matched  before  being  brought  into  this  country  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  is  a  subject  entirely  divorced  from  that  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  affects  a  good  many  workingmen  on  tiiis  side. 

Hoping  to  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  believe  us, 
Ke.spectfully, 

Graves,  Biowo(x>^  Co. 
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HOK.  D.  S.  ALEZAHDER,  H.  C.»  FILES  lETTEB  OF  FENTOH  A  SONS 
BOX  AHB  I1TXBEB  COKFAn,  VOBTH  TOHAWAHSA,  V.  7^ 
BELATIVE  TO  WHITE  FIKS. 

Wabhxnoton,  D.  Ci  December  lOy  1908, 

Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb,  M.  C, 

Gkairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mt  Dbas  Mk.  Patnb  :  Inclosed  please  find  letter  from  Mr.  A.  G. 
Sherman^  secretary  Fenton  &  Sons  Box  and  Lumber  Company,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  T.,  who  favors  placing  white-pine  lumber  on  the 
free  list  Kindly  file  their  letter  where  it  will  have  attention  at 
tha  proper  time. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  S.  Alexander. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Decern^  8, 1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C. 

Washington  D.  O. 

Dear  Sib:  Beferrinff  to  the  matter  of  tariff  revision,  which  is 
now  beine  considered  r>y  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  we  have  decided  to  communicate  with  you, 
and  through  your  kind  offices  to  the  Wa^  and  Means  Committee, 
our  firm  oonnction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  duty  should 
be  removed  fnmi  rough  white-pine  lumber  imported  from  Canada 
to  diis  country.  The  conditions  of  the  white-pine  lumber  trade  in 
this  countiy  has  assumed  a  form  during  the  past  few  years  so  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  obtain  an  adeauate 
supply  of  this  lumber  from  our  home  markets.  Many  of  them  nave 
experimented  extensively  with  southern  pine,  in  the  efforts  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  white  pine,  but  this  experiment  has  not  been  successful, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  lumber  to  be  obtained  from  our 
home  product  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular  western  white 
pine;  and  as  tiie  western  white  pine  is  now  very  nearly  exhausted,  and 
as  the  small  amount  still  available  is  controlled  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  dealers,  the  future  of  the  manufacturing  interests  dependent 
upon  the  present  sources  of  supply  in  the  white-pine  lumber  trade 
becomes  exceedingly  precarious. 

If  there  ever  has  been  any  reason  why  the  white-pine  interests  of 
this  country  should  need  protection,  that  reason  has  certainly  van- 
ished, and  the  question  confronting  large  business  interests  of  our 
coimti7  to-day  involves  a  new  source  of  supply  in  white-pine  lumber 
or  an  extermination  of  their  buuness. 

Very  much  more  could  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  we  feel  sure 
that  you  are  in  possession  of  extensive  information  and  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  Canadian 
white  pine,  and  we  therefore  confidently  expect  that  you  will  exert 
your  influence  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fenton  &  Sons  Box  and  Ltthber  Company, 

A.  G.  Sherman,  Secretary. 

Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  from  J.  P.  Mackenzie,  of 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  James  Fenton,  and  Kurd  Brothers,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  also  filed  by  Mr.  Alexander. 
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intpn'sts.  Lumber  can  be  shipped  from  this  section  for  in  average 
frpi;:ht  of  Si. 75  per  thousand  to  all  eastern  lake  distributing  points. 
•So  Iniif,'  as  the  pastern  markets  have  snrli  a  source  of  supply  they  wUl 
be  iihle  to  continue  business.  Without  this  supply  of  all  thfr^  large 
markets  will  soon  cease  as  distributing  points.  This  can  be  easuy 
confirmed.  . 

The  same  Rrcriiments  would  apply  to  the  lumber  produced  ^f*^ 
Otinwa  Valley  as  related  to  New  York  City  and  New  Englana 
points.  i 

The  cost  of  producing  1.000  feet  of  lumber,  including  the  co^^  ox 
pulling  the  logs  into  the  water,  driving  the  logs  by  water  to  the  manu- 

fitcturing  point,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber,  equalto  /° 
exresH  of  the  cost  of  production  at  any  point  in  the  United  ^^^^ 
where  white  pine  Iuml>er  is  now  manufactured.  Where  the  lop  cau 
be  delivered  to  the  mills  by  water  the  natural  obstacles  maKe  me 
cost  excessive.  ij  >«.  ad 

As  a  fair  measure  of  reciprocity,  Canadian  lumber  sh<Hild  a"- 
niitled  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.   While  Canada  is  a  »ugni^^ 
pn)tpctive  country,  lumber  is  admitted  from  the  United  htate^  ire< 
of  duty.    There  has  been  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  "P5»"  ^ 
Ottawa  government  to  impose  a  $2  duty  to  meet  the  tariff  re?^Y«"J.;'; 
of  llie  United  States.  This  has  always  been  resisted  in  order  lo^-' 
the  Norlhwestern  farmers  access  to  the  American  markets,  and  i 
is  no  prosnect  of  a  duty  ever  being  imposed  on  rough  lum  <  i 
(he  I'nited  States  into  Canada. 

Another  most  imperative  reason  for  admitting  lumnfr 
a<Ja  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  is  to  conserve  i ' 


..iiij  (lie  I  iineu  otaies  irt-e  oi  uuiv  lo  w.-^' 

pJy  of  the  United  States.  With  rapidly  diminishiiiL^  ' 
there  are  pood  economic  reasons  for  attractinir 
i"'o'inct  to  (Jie  United  States,  which  would  rc-^ 
only  excepting  what  is  required  for  Canadi.'- 

ihere  is  no  particular  part  of  the  Can  ' 
co/iie  here  to  compete  with  American  \\ 
K''(s  demand  the  entire  product  of  t! 
hjniher  business  to-day  is  so  clearly 
of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania  and  w' 
has  outlet  in  exclusive  channels. 
"Jiife  pine  mid   liomlock,  and  p' 
^v/ii'te  pine  nn<i  southern  woods.  ! 
'n(/ij.s(7-y.  wliirh  hns  been  current 
heen  sJiippcd  all  over  the  Non 
has  been  sold  where  required  f 
^Ve  jij"  ]:irize  monufncturers 
f^^tuhhslf  i]  fjiisiness  in  this  city 
the  Siiirirntw   liiver  distrie 
points  oi  u  iiitc  pine  luml 
forrpf]  jj)tn  I'aimda. 

M'hi/c  wf  inivocnte  ti 
l"n7hor,  ivc  tJiink  the 
"  I  ;i  trlicd    i  »<•  f o  re  beiJ 
tinned.    Tliis  « 
rial  and  aiTf^f^t^  n  > 
Jlopin^r  to  roi-^Jl 


HOV.  IL  &  inZA] 
BOX  AMD   

BELUi?m  nzn 


Hon.  S.  E.  Pat3k.  It  C 

Mt  Deab       Patss  j 
Sherman,  aeuemi  Fan  k 
Tonawands,  5.  T- 
free  list  KnAy  S 
the  proper  tnae. 

¥07  tnlT.jq 
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now  liein^  rywv^*^ 
House  of 
and  ihrougii  inr 
(TOT  fiim  OB"  ~  ^ 

be  rmond 
to  this 
the 

it  is  no» 

SUpplv  of  thii 

eipenmentfK! 
stitute  it  fur  Tin. 
and  it  13  cmm^h 
home  ptadM 
pl3ie;ud 
uthfton 

opoa  ffe^ 


JK*      imaged  in 
ce  myself 
I  products 
te  a  $2  per 
to  all  men 
|)ine  lumber 
f  houses  and 
liar,  purpose, 
itself  into  the 
.ircity  of  same, 
ory  men  in  the 
i)attems  for  iron 
competition  witii 
vhich  IS  used  in  the 


*  is  just  and  equitable 
iber  on  the  free  list,  I 
itig  in  exchange  from 
Id  DC  spruce  pulp  wood 
le  Province  of  Ontario, 
I  am  informed  this  par- 
[prohibiting  the  exporta- 
Mi  ^lipulations  in  the  sale  of 
LiitiiUtea  will  gire  my  request 
mutcrial  favorable  considera- 

C.  M.  Zengerlx. 

II'M,  mid  208.1 
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ION  o-F  7a£smi7  woes  ok  lumber, 


Wash  r  s.i       If.'  .,  November  £6^  1908, 


'  Mt-inhi  /'M  fff  ihf  ll  f^y^  ''"^  Means  Committee. 

ii,RMEN  :  'Mu'  iiiiUMifiii"!  Ill « IS  of  lumber,  laths,  and 
niltMl  Mute.  L'H.s.)!*  HutinJiUoi;,  and  upon  whom  are 
y  ;{>^0*Mnio  fh.  tvm*  ttfw)  ri  Ufj^tiumber  indirectly,  re- 
in  iiiMiliim  1(1  Uii.'  l^'-tlrimiiy  already  presented  to 
)rail>.       ('n[liA\iTHi  lirii-f.  i^ucsting  that  you  do 

i|nl\   iih  IiiImIh  r,  iind  shlnffles. 

Ui  [iw\ I- I |i;H  1I  iIm  'IiiU  >iri  lumber,  lath,  and  shin- 
will  ^'.nii^  n  liitiil  Ih|i  <iit  riiii  fourth  largest  indus- 
SiiMi'-,  Ji-      U  :i-  I\m     ;i  reduction  in  the  wages 

tion  dt'tH  iTiii^^  uuijatf  utto'i/TOn  than  reforestation, 
f  econrjiny  icm  hn--  ns  Vl^iU  n  sufficient  value  should 

f  nrlirli-  'if  ^  i  r  (>n  i  tu  tniible  it  to  be  used  in  its 

i  Utmost  iLdviiiihi^^i.-.   Aeiual  experience  proves  that 
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PENCIL  CEDAR. 

THE  aiTLF  BED  CEDAB  CO.,  BICHMO HP,  TA.,  Al^S  THAT  SIOEII  OB 
SQUABED  BEB  CSDAB  BE  AIQIITTED  XBEE  OF  DUTT. 

BiCHHoin>,  Va.,  November  16, 1908. 

Hon.  ScBBNO  E.  Patkb,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Home  of  RepresentattveSf  Washington.,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tariff  act 
of  July  24,  1897,  contains  no  clause  applicable  to  red  cedar  (Jvni- 
perua  virgintana)^  which  is  commonly  Imown  in  this  country  as  pencil 
cedar,  the  clauses  Nos.  198  and  700  clearly  referring  to  dgar-box 
cedar  or  Spanish  oedar  (^Oedrdla  odorata). 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  act,  there  had  been  no  red  cedar  imported 
into  this  country,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  this  timber  in  the  new  act 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  pencil  manufacturers  of  the  world  have 
found  the  red  cedar  of  the  States  better  suited  for  their  purpose  than 
any  cedar  known,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  life  oi  the  cedar  in 
the  United  States  will  only  last  a  very  few  years,  the  pencil  manu- 
facturers will  be  ioToed  soon  to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  this  timber. 

We  understand  that  all  losfs  brou^t  into  this  country,  whether 
roimd  or  hewed,  are  free  of  cuity.  To  this  dass  on  the  free  list,  we 
would  like  to  have  added  red  cedar,  dded  or  squared.  The  fact  of 
siding  or  sauaring  in  no  way  enhances  its  Talue  in  this  country  over 
hewn  logs,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  hewers  m  for- 
eign countries,  we  might  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  bring  this  timber 
in  sided  or  squared.  All  of  this  red  cedar  would  be  worked  up  into 
very  small  boards  for  lead  pencils,  or  cut  into  tongued  and  grooved 
bonrds  for  cedar  closets.  None  of  this  timber  woiud  be  used  in  the 
original  shape  in  which  it  is  brought  in. 

If  your  committee  sees  fit,  we  would  like  to  have  entered  on  the 

free  list  the  following  clause: 

Red  cedar  (Juniperut  v&giniana)  timber,  taewD,  sided,  Bguared,  or  round. 
It  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  us  should  you  wish  to  add  to  this: 
provided  It  Is  not  used  In  the  original  sbape  In  wbldi  It  Is  brooi^t  In. 
Very  respectfully, 

Gulf  Red  Cedar  CohpamT} 
W.  H.  Pabrxsh,  President, 


SPRUCE  PULP  WOOD  AND  LOOS. 

C.  K.  ZENOEBLE,  DETBOIT,  KICH.,  StTGOESTS  A  TBADE  ABBAHOE- 
HENT  WITH  GAVABA  OH  XVKBEB  FBODVGTS. 

Deiboxt,  Mich.,  November  £3, 1908, 

Mr.  Seremo  £.  Patne,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washit^ton,  Z>.  C. 
Dbab  Sib  :  I  take  pleasure  in  advisixig  von  that  I  am  ^igaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  manufactured  lumber 
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&t  wholesale  and  retail  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  business  durine  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  wish  to  place  myself 
on  record  for  free  lumbar  and  all  other  wood  raw-matenal  products 
from  Canadian  markets.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  continue  a  $2  per 
thousand  tax  on  pine  lumber  when  it  is  so  clearly  known  to  all  men 
familiar  with  the  present  lumber  trade  that  at  this  period  pine  lumber 
is  sidetracked  as  a  building  material  in  the  oonsbruction  of  houses  and 
southon  yellow  pine  has  taken  its  place  for  that  particular,  purpcse. 

At  this  period  Canadian  pine  lumber  has  developed  itself  into  the 
raw-material  class  on  account  of  its  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  same. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  whol^  used  by  factory  men  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  window  sash,  moldings,  and  patterns  for  iron 
Cfuitings,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  in  competition  wiUi 
other  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  is  used  in  the 
building  trade. 

However,  while  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  just  and  equitable 
to  the  American  people  to  place  Canadian  lumber  on  the  free  list,  I 
do  suggest  that  you  should  demand  something  in  exchange  ^m 
Canada  in  return  for  this  favor,  and  that  should  oe  spruce  piup  wood 
and  lo^  free  of  Canadian  export  duties  in  the  Province  of  Cmtarioj 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  districts.  I  am  informed  this  par- 
ticular item  (spruce  pulp  wood)  Canada  is  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion into  tihe  United  States  by  government  stipulations  in  the  sale  of 
spruce-timber  lands.  Believing  your  committee  will  give  my  request 
tor  free  lumber  and  all  other  raw-wood  material  favorable  considera- 
tion, I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  C  M.  ZsxtatsBiM, 


LUMBER,  LATHS,  AND  SHINGLES. 
[Paragraphs  194,  lOS,  201,  and  208.] 
LUMBER  KAHUFACTUEEKS  OF  THE  UAITED  STATES  FILE  BRIEF 

REauESTnra  retehtiok  of  fresent  dttties  on  lumber, 

LATHS,  AKB  SHUrdLES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  S6, 1908. 

Hon.  Seheno  Payne, 

Chairman^  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

HoNOHABLE  GENTLEMEN :  The  manufscturers  of  lumber,  laths,  and 
shingles  of  the  United  States,  28,850  in  number,  and  upon  whom  are 
dependent  nearly  3,500,000  persona  and  a  large  number  indirectly,  re- 
spectfully submit,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  already  presented  to 
your  committee  orally,  the  following  brief,  requesting  that  you  do 
not  reduce  the  present  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles. 

Your  petitioners  believe  that  if  the  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shin- 
gles is  reduced  it  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  fourth  largest  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  force  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
paid  to  labor. 

Forest  preservation  demands  more  attention  than  reforestation. 
The  natural  law  of  economy  teaches  us  that  a  sufficient  value  should 
be  allow^  for  any  article  of  commerce  to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  its 
entirety  and  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Actual  experience  proves  that 
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low  prices  compel  the  destruction  of  a  large  share,  probably  one-half, 
of  our  timber  supply.  The  lumber  manufacturer  snows  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  lumbw  upon  an  already  overburdened  market 
must  reduce  the  price  he  receivea,  but  because  he  has  no  control  over 
the  avenues  of  distribution  he  can  not  say  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

It  the  market  of  the  United  States  10  opoied  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  producers  on  more  favorable  terms  than  now  exist,  the  same 
waste  now  prevalent  in  lumber  operations  in  this  country  will  be  sure 
to  follow  elsewhere.  A  ffreat  deal  of  comment  is  made  upon  the  pres- 
ent pnoes  asked  for  timber,  but  its  value  per  thousand  feet  is  only  a 
fnction  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

The  recession  of  timber  supply^  causing  increased  cost  of  tranqtor^ 
tation  to  the  centers  of  oonsumption,  together  with  increased  cost  of 
lumber  and  supplies,  accounts  for  the  greatest  pro^rtion  of  advance 
in  lumber  prices.  The  annual  crop  of  many  agricultural  products 
will  produce  as  much  yearly  in  net  returns  per  aa:e  as  will  an  acre  of 
timber  carried  a  lifetime  and  from  which  only  one  crop  can  be  har- 
vested. 

Timber  is  nonproductive  till  cut,  but  still  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
as  property  giving  a  commensurate  revenue  yearly.   One  of  the 

grincifuil  aims  of  the  Government  should  be  to  urge  upcm  the  various 
tates  the  practical  need  of  revising  the  method  of  taxation,  taxing 

timber  only  when  utilized.  This  wul  reduce  the  carrying  charges  so 
the  standing  timber  will  really  be  conserved  and  stall  lae  revenues 
would  be  the  same  to  the  States  in  the  end. 

The  sawmills  of  the  nation  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  pay 
a  sufBcient  wage  to  their  employees  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
present  American  high  standard  of  living.  The  wdfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  employed  in  the  lumber  industry  depends  upon  his 
being  pi-otected  against  the  che«p  labor  of  the  Client  and  the  peon 
labor  of  Mexico.  Taking  the  United  States  as  A  whole,  there  are 
about  850,000  men  employed  in  the  lumber  industry,  or  3,400,000  per- 
sons dependent  thereon.  These  consume  annually  foodstuffs  to  the 
amount  of  about  $490,000,000,  or  nearl;^  the  total  value  of  the  raitire 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1908.  With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  the  lumber 
industry  employs  more  wage-earners  than  any  other  product  in  the 
conntry^,  and  is  much  less  protected. 

Taking  the  Forest  Service  rM>ort  of  the  output  of  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles,  as  distinct  from  the  other  manufactures  of  wood,  and 
which  are  not  under  discussion  in  this  brief,  and  reducing  latii  and 
shiri'rles  to  board  measure,  the  value  of  the  1907  lumber  output,  on  tiie 
basis  of  $15  per  M  feet  f.  o.  b.  mills,  was  $630,736,000.  As  compared 
with  other  commodities  it  is  as  follows: 

Value. 

Lumber  products,  1907  $630,736,000 

Wheat,  1908.    546,827,000 

Cotton,  1907   640,8U,tS88 

Wool,  1907  _      129, 410, 942 

Of  these  lumber  is  the  least  protected. 

The  fact  that  European  countries  are  using  less  than  60  feet  of 
lumber  pei'  capita  while  the  United  States  is  usine  about  500  feet 
per  capita  shows  that  the  substitution  of  stoi^„^g!^i^(^^^[$teel, 
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eement,  and  other  substitutes  for  lumber  make  themselves  readily 
available. 

There  are  28,860  saw  and  shingle  mills  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  <Jie  United  States  Census  and  Forest  Service  Bulletin  "  Forest 
Products,  Ko.  2,"  issued  November  18, 1908.  These  are  as  follows : 


NewTork   —    2,186 

Pennsylvania   2, 131 

North  Carolina-      _  _    1, 668 

Virginia       1, 662 

Kentucky  .  .    __  1,4B1 

Arkansas     1, 146 

Tennessee    1, 104 

West  Virginia       1,044 

WashlngtoD   1, 036 

Indiana   —  999 

OWO     987 

Maine     927 

Missouri   916 

Michigan   _   906 

Alabama   802 

Mississippi     -    828 

Geoi^la       -  788 

Wisconsin   778 

Texas   678 

Or^on       644 

Vermont   612 

New  Hampshire—    544 

Lonislana     B81 

Massachusetts   B18 

Illinois     409 

Minnesota   _  ---    429 

South  Carolina   —  _   865 

California    821 

Florida       802 

Idaho     -   247 

Connecticut    -    286 

Colorado-    -  _  280 

New  Jersey     166 

Montana       ISO 

Oklahoma       120 

Delaware      106 

Iowa     100 

ruh   _  —      80 

Wyoming  ,   73 

South  Dakota   64 

New  Mexico   _  _      52 

Rhode  Island     41 

Arizona   12 

All  other  States    _  __  —  6 


TotaU  -  -  -   28.8B0 


The  foregoing  proves  that  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  is  in 
so  many  hands  that  its  control  by  a  trust  is  impossible. 

The  production  of  these  mills  in  1907  amounted  to  40,256,154,000 
feet  of  lumber,  3,663,602,000  laths,  and  11,824,475,000  shingles.  At 
the  present  time  this  product  bears  12  per  cent  duty,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  revenue-producing  duty  and  not  a  protective  tariff,  and 
hence  should  not  be  reduced. 

The  proper  way  to  conserve  the  timber  is  to  protect  the  lumber  so 
that  the  entire  contents  of  the  tree  can  be  utilized.  The  proper  way 
to  preserve  the  forests  is  to  induce  the  private  owners,  state  and 
government,  to  replant  Uie  area  now  useless  except  for  the  growing 
of  timber.  The  removal  of  the  duty  will  incr(»j^'^^J|ie(3^^^d  ip 
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not  a  conservation  measure.   It  would  deprive  this  Govemm^t  of 
a  much-needed  revenue  and  benefit  no  one. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  HI. ;  J.  A. 
Freeman,  St.  I^ouis,  Mo.;  H.  H.  Foster,  Malvern,  Ark.;  D.  E. 
Skinner,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  re^resentii^  the  following  lumber 
associations :  Southwestern  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Montana  Larch  and  Pine  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion, Western '  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  Pacific  Coast 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Georgia  and  Florida  Saw- 
mill Association,  Northwestern  Hemlock  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  North  Carolina  Pine  As- 
sociation, Wisconsin  Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association,  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  Tellow  Pine  Manufactures'  Associa- 
tion, and  Oregon  and  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, W.  C.  Nibley,  La  Grant^,  Oreg.;  George  M.  Cornwall,  Port- 
land, Greg.;  Shingle  Mills  Bureau;  Seattle  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Exdiange;  Victor  H.  Beckman,  Seattle,  Wash. 


BBIEP  OF  B.  S.  BKillJIJiB,  VICTOB  H.  BEOKMAJ,  AHD  GEORGE  K. 
COBNWALL,  KEFBESEHTDrG  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  LIHEBEB, 
TXMBEBL,  AND  SHIHGLE  IVTEBESTa 

Washinoton,  D.  C., 
Wednesday,  November  £5, 1008, 

COHHITTEE  ON  WaTB  AKD  MrAKS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  November  20  Messrs.  Skinner,  Nibley,  McCormick,  Lamb,  and 
McMaster  testified  as  to  the  position  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  regard  to 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles. 

Ther«  arc  over  2,000  saw  and  shingle  mills,  190,000  wage-earners, 
and  over  one-half  million  people  directly  dependent  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  anything  that  ma^  affect  tiie  prosperity  of  this 
la^e  number  must  be  carefuUy  smitinized. 

These  people  ask  Congress  not  to  remove  the  existing  duty  on 
lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  because  such  removal  will  seriously  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast 

The  exhibits  attached,  together  with  the  statements  and  testi- 
mony, are  conclusive,  and  are  submitted  for  your  consideration  and 
approval. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  varied  vital  conditions  to  confront  in 
considering  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

First  Competition  with  British  Columbia,  which  has  an  enor- 
mous and  yet  unknown  supply  of  timber  at  not  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  us,  and  the  price  of  our  timber  is  set 
not  only  on  the  price  asked  by  the  individual  holder  of  timber,  but  an 
equally  and  in  some  instances  higher  price  asted  by  the  Government 
from  its  reserves.    (See  Exhibit  D.) 

Second.  The  vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  taxes,  interest,  and  fire 
protection  in  this  county  as  against  the  lesser  cost  in  British  Colum- 
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bia  of  taxes,  and  the  almost  entire  elimination  of  the  risk  in  carry- 
ing the  timber,  as  the  cost  is  not  paid  until  the  timber  is  harvested 
there,  and  then  only  on  the  same  amount  as  received  by  the  timber 
holder.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  pay  the  Canadian  government 
realty  on  any  more  in  measurement  that  he  receives. 

Third.  The  timber  there  lies  still  adjacent  to  the  rivers  and  salt 
wat«',  and  can  naturally  be  Ion;ed  much  cheaper  than  ours,  which 
has  to  be  hauled  to  the  water  by  rail  in  practically  all  locations. 
If  a  railroad  has  to  be  built  there  under  dominion  charter,  a  sub- 
ndy  is  allowed  of  $5,000  per  mile,  which  either  pays  for  the  con- 
struction over  favorable  grounds  or  helps  so  mudi  to  decrease  the 
cost  as  compared  with  ours. 

Fourth.  The  exclusion  of  oriental  labor  from  our  shores  and  the 
increased  cost  of  transportation  to  immigrants  from  Europe  pre- 
vents this  source  of  labor  for  our  competition  with  their  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  their  cost  is  at 
least  SO  per  cent  cheaper  than  ours,  especially  because  of  an  unlimited 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  a  Japanese  or  Hindu  has  to 
perform  practically  the  same  amount  of  work  per  day  in  the  saw  and 
planing  mills  as  the  white  man,  as  the  machine  sets  the  pace  of  his 
work  and  he  must  take  care  of  its  output.  The  rate  by  rail  to  our 
eastern  markets,  which  consume  50  per  cent  of  the  production,  is  the 
same  from  British  Columbia,  but  oiur  Government  has  no  control  over 
the  initial  line. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  freight  bv  foreign  vessels  from  British  Colum- 
bia is  33  per  cent  less  to  Caliiomia,  where  we  consume  annually  an 
average  oi  1,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  absolutely  prevent  our 
participation  in  the  privilege  of  using  foreign  vessels.  This  would 
have  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect  on  our  water-borne  coastwise 
trade,  and  looking,  as  we  must,  to  the  near  future  of  the  vast  markets 
that  will  be  opened  up  by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  will  be 
handicapped  by  more  than  the  present  duty  in  all  the  East  Coast 
States,  wnere  lumber  can  now  be  delivered  via  vessel  to  Boston  for 
the  New  England  trade,  and  New  York  for  all  the  territory  east  of 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  at  a  combined  water-and-rail  rate  less  than  the 
all-rail  rate  across  the  continent  to  the  latter  points.  We  have  no 
American  tonnage  now  and  no  optimistic  view  that  we  will  ever  have 
any  when  they  can  not  live  in  competiti(m  with  the  operating  cost  of 
foreign  vessels. 

Sixth.  Grant  that  at  some  time  in  the  "twilight  zone"  of  the 
future  the  cost  of  the  timber  and  manufacturing  and  water  rates 
from  which  we  are  deprived  by  the  government  laws  should  ever  be 
the  same,  why  should  the  labor  be  paid  to  foreigners  instead  of  the 
190,000  men  employed  in  lumbering  on  the  Pacific  coast^  together 
with  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  the  vast  nuraber  of  industries 
which  they  support  f 

Seventh.  If  the  conditions  created  by  the  additional  competition 
from  Canada  bring  about  a  continuation  for  years  of  the  present 
prices,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  know  they  will,  the  Government  can 
not  relieve  us  of  the  enormous  carrying  daarges,  and  it  will  practi- 
cally mean  "  taxation  without  representation  '"and  eventual  confisca- 
tion.  We  must  also  look  forward  to  the  competition^we  will  have 
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from  the  Tain  River  territory,  the  Saghalen  Island,  and  Mexico, 
which  can  to-day,  because  of  empty  foreign  tonnage,  be  transported 
to  our  coast  as  ballast  and  manufactured  with  the  oriental  labor  at  a 
cost  of  10  to  20  cents  per  man  per  day  at  port  of  shipment  When 
the  canal  is  opened  for  this  return  traffic  for  empty  tonnage  it  will 
prove  a  more  serious  menace  than  Canadian  otnnpetition  to-day. 
Why  0{>en  these  vast  forests  by  too  early  a  demand  on  them  to  a 
destruction  of  half  their  contents,  when  tney  can  be  kept  as  a  per- 
petual storehouse  for  our  supply  when  we  need  themf 


AS  rr  AFFECTS  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  output  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  during  the  year  1907  was 
as  follows: 
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Thfr«stiinated  amount  of  stumpage  in  these  States  is  800,000,000,000 
feet,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  output  would  require  ninety-three 
years  to  exhaust.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  another  crop  of  timber  will  be  ready  for 
harvest  before  the  present  crop  is  garnered.  In  fact,  there  are  lo- 
calities in  the  State  of  Washington  where  a  second  crop  is  now  being 
cut,  the  first  being  harvested  in  1853.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
standing  timber  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  standing  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  nearer  1,400,000,000,000 
feet  than  800,000,000,000  feet.  This  is  borne  out  by  statements  of 
county  assessors  in  the  State  of  Washington,  who,  after  a  thorou^ 
cruise,  raised  the  previous  estimates  in  many  instances  100  per  cent 
after  ten  years  of  cutting.  The  Govemment  here  owns  its  greatest 
reserves,  and  all  the  streams  are  protected. 

The  total  shipments  by  water  from  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia  from  1894  to  1906,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 
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Fibres  as  to  rail  shipments  are  not  obtainable  as  to  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  following  is  a  statement  for  a  series 
of  years  as  to  shipments  from  the  State  of  Washington  by  railroad: 
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It  may  be  stated  that  the  reason  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  men  can 

compete  with  British  Columbia  manufacturers  in  export  shipments 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  export  requirements  call  for 
select  lumber,  which  is  equally  as  valuable  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  as  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  the  lower  grades,  such  as  are 
shipped  into  California  and  the  eastern  markets  that  the  American 
mill  men  fear  in  the  event  of  free  lumber.  Already  British  Columbia 
firms  are  casting  about  for  entry  to  this  California  market.  This 
will  result  in  forcing  the  American  mill  man  either  to  ship  Iiis  prod- 
uct to  t^e  eastern  market  or  further  increase  his  export  trade.  In 
forcing  his  luiYiber  to  the  East  he  first  encounters  a  $15  railroad 
freight  rate  for  $7  lumber,  and,  second,  the  influx  of  an  immense 
amount  of  low-grade  lumber  from  eastern  British  Columbia. 

In  the  matter  of  shingles,  this  is  a  commodity  made  from  refuse 
fledar  lumber,  dead  timlwr,  and  of  a  class  not  fit  for  lumber  or  any 
other  purpose.  It  is  a  coarse-grained  material  and  could  not  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  ci^r-box  material,  or  other  s{)ccinlties. 
The  bulk  of  the  standing  cedar  is  hollow,  with  limbs  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  These  limbs  produce  knots,  which 
fall  out  when  the  material  is  kiln-dried,  and  hence  the  quantity  of 
lumber  obtained  is  very  small.  Many  of  the  shingle  mills  are  cutting 
up  timber  burned,  decayed,  or  fallen  down,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  forest  preticrvation  be  carried  out  in  this  material.  It 
does  not  even  make  good  firewood.  This  industry  to-day  is  com- 
pelled to  close  down  five  months  in  the  year  because  of  Chm^  com- 
petition in  British  Columbia,  and  instead  of  a  duty  of  30  cents  on 
shingles  per  thousand,  it  should  be  60  cents.  Of  434  shingle  mills  in 
the  State  of  Washington  only  2  employ  oriental  labor,  and  of  the 
14,000  men  employed  in  manufacturing  shingles,  13,959  are  white  men 
and  American  citizens.    (See  Exhibit  E.) 

In  the  matter  of  wages  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  and 
shingles  will  seriously  affect  labor  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
especially  in  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon.  According 
to  estimates  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark,  United  States  immigration  agent 
at  Toronto,  there  are  no  less  tiian  60,000  Chinese,  Hindus,  and 
Japanese  in  British  Columbia,  practically  25  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  are  largely  employed  in  the  saw  and  shingle  mills,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  on  the  railroads.   Very  few  of  the  saw-and  shingle 
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mills  in  western  British  Columbia  employ  a  full  complement  of  white 
labor.  This  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  photographs.  (See  Ex- 
hibit A.)  Here  are  scenes  in  mills  located  in  ttie  United  States, 
where  only  American  white  labor  is  employed,  whereas  one  hour's 
ride  on  the  railroad  will  bring  one  into  the  mills  where  oriental  labor 
predominates. 

It  is  admitted  that  Japanese  are  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  but  so  limited  that  only  two  shingle  mills 
of  a  total  of  434  employ  oriental  labor,  while  in  British  Columbia  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  where  out  of  a  crew  of  50  less  than  5  are  white 
men.  This  is  thoroughly  covered  by  the  affidavits  in  Exhibit  A. 
(See  Exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  Bloedel  (see  Exhibit  A}  goes  into  the  average  wages  paid  in 
his  plant,  20  miles  from  the  British  Columbia  border.  His  wages  are 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  average.  Following  are  average  daily  wa^;es 
on  Pugot  Sound,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  in  western  Briti^ 
Columbia : 
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In  a  mill  cutting  100,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  25  men  are  skilled 

and  75  unskilled.  On  the  basis  of  white  labor  the  British  Columbia 
lumber  manufacturer  still  has  the  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor 
over  his  American  competitor.  In  the  case  of  oriental  labor,  which 
predominates  in  British  Columbia  saw  and  shingle  mills,  the  advan- 
tage is  pronounced.  The  wages  of  the  75  Orientals,  at  an  average  of 
$1.15  per  day,  would  be  $86.25,  while  the  wages  of  75  American  un- 
skilled laborers  would  be  $169.75.  It  will  be  conceded,  perhaps,  that 
this  item  alone  would  enable  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manufac- 
turer to  undersell  his  American  competitor,  provided  the  duty  be  re- 
moved. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  wages  for  Puget  Sound  was  compiled 
from  reports  received  from  over  100  sawmills.  The  British  Columbia 
statement  is  from  the  Reliable  Ijabor  Agency,  of  Vancouver,  Britisli 
Columbia,  and  is  included  in  Exhibit  B.  (Ses  Exhibit  B.)  Covering 
the  cost  of  labor  in  eastern  British  Columbia — a  section  covered  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lynch— the  affidavit  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Becker,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  may  throw  some  light.  This  is  included  in  Exhibit  C. 

In  relation  to  the  labor  and  the  wa^  p&id  in  shingle  mills  in 
British  Columbin.  this  item  is  covered  in  Exhibits  A  and  B.  In  every 
department  of  a  shingle  mill,  except  the  sawyer  and  engineer,  Chinese 
are  employed.  In  the  State  of  Washington  only  two  shingle  mills 
employ  Orientals. 
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In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  relative  position  of  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  should  not^  overlooked.  The  wa^  of  a  British-manned 
vessel  is  $15  per  month  for  sailora,  and  a  Chm^e-manned  vessel  $8 
per  month,  while  the  wages  received  by  American  sailors  are  $40 
per  month.  This  would  give  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manu- 
facturers a  decided  advantage  in  freight  rates  to  California  in  the 
event  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber.  As  California  consumes 
annually  over  1^00,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and 
Or^on  it  can  be  seen  how  thorough  the  demoralization  is  threatened. 

l^e  estimated  number  of  men  employed  in  the  lumber  and  shingle 
industry,  number  of  mills,  and  annual  pay  roll  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
as  follows: 
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On  the  basis  of  four  persons  to  the  family,  no  less  than  761,476  per- 
sons on  the  Pacific  coast  are  directly  dependent  on  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. At  a  cost  of  $12  per  month  for  subsistence,  these  761,476 
persons  contribute  to  the  &rmers  and  others  annually  the  sum  of 
$109^652,764  for  foodstuffs.  The  farmer  who  will  be  benefited  in  his 
lifebme  to  any  extent  whatever  bv  free  lumber  should  study  the  sit- 
nation  with  reference  to  the  purchasing  power  of  labor  in  the  event 
lumber  is  placed  on  the  free  Gst 

Not  only  will  the  lumber  industry  suffer,  but  the  railroads  will 
lose  the  haul  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  railroads  carry  annually 
160,000  carloads  of  lumber  and  its  products  from  WaRhington,  Ore- 
gon, California,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  This  means  the  employment 
of  an  army  of  men. 

In  fact,  so  vital  is  the  lumber  industry  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  all 
interests  must  suffer.  Mr.  George  M.  Allen,  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics of  the  State  of  Washington,  gives  the  valuation  of  the  products  of 
that  State  for  1906  as  follows: 

Vslne. 

Lumber     1  fOS,000.000 

Shingles   _      17,000,000 

Grains—  __    _   _  .  _    83,  087,  000 

Fisheries  -  _       __  7,069,000 

Coal       _..     5, 490, 000 

Coke       600,000 

Total   —  -  128,246,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  the  himber  and  shingle  industry 
contributed  $82,000,000.  If  this  industry  is  crippled  the  entire  State 
will  suffer. 

In  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  the  laboring  man  and  the 
farmer  ynW  be  the  principal  sufferers.  The  pay  roll  will  go  to  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  will  supply  the  foodstuffs.  The 
only  way  the  Amwican  lumber  manufacturer  could  compete  would  be 
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by  the  withdrawal  of  the  ezclasion  act  or  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 

foodstuffs. 

A  word  about  the  efficiency  of  orieaital  labor.  It  will  be  noted  iu 
Exhibit  A  that  tiie  Hindus  are  large  men — ^in  &ct,  trained  soldiers 
and  British  subjects.  Physically  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  not 
in  the  same  class,  but  nev^iheless  have  equal  endurance.  It  does  not 
require  two  Japanese  for  one  white  man,  as  has  been  stated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  labor  in  the  sawmill  is  back  of  different  machines, 
and  speed  is  required  to  take  the  lumber  from  the  machines.  Any 
practical  lumberman  knows  that  it  would  be  imp(»sible  for  two  mm 
hack  of  a  machine  to  carry  out  the  work.  Taking  it  mill  bv  mill,  the 
British  Columbia  mills  employ  the  same  number  of  men  as  the  Am«n- 
can  mills  of  ^ven  capacity.  In  shinsle  mills  in  British  Columbia 
the  Chinese  shingle  mill  crews  are  employed  bv  piecework. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  following  statement 
of  the  arrivals  of  Orientals  at  the  Canadian  ports  of  Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  durin£|  the  ten  months  ending  October 
31, 1907,  by  W.  L.  MacKenzie,  comnussicmer,  to  the  governor-general 
in  council,  and  on  file  at  the  interior  department  at  (ntawa: 

Number. 

Japanese   _  ,   8, 125 

ChineBe   1, 286 

Hindus   2,047 

Total  11,4S8 

In  this  connection  Commissioner  MacKenzie  says: 

AssumiiiK.  however,  tbat  7,000  was  the  total  Japanese  population  at  the  be- 
rlDDlDff  of  the  year,  it  la  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with  the  arrival  at  their 
shores  of  8,V25  Japanese  In  the  tea  months  following  tlie  people  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  more  especially  the  residents  of  YancouTer,  should  hare  experi- 
enced some  concern,  and  that  as  vessel  after  vessel  landed  an  InereeslnK  number, 
until  In  fewer  months  than  it  had  tak«i  years  to  bring  the  Japanese  population 
of  British  Columbia  to  what  It  was,  this  total  was  exceeded  by  new  arrivals, 
thnt  consternation  should  bare  been  felt  in  many  quarters.  If  anything  more 
were  needed  to  occasion  unrest,  it  was  tb  be  found  In  the  simultaueous  arrival 
from  the  Orient  of  Hindus  by  the  hundreds  and  Chinese  in  larger  numbers 
than  those  of  immediately  preceding  yeara.  It  was  an  alarm  at  number^  and 
the  cry  of  a  white  Canada  was  raised. 

The  Canadian  government  does  not  place  a  head  tax  on  Japanese, 
and  the  Hindus  are  British  subjects. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  Exhibit  A  and  the  affidavits  attached, 
showing  the  extent  of  oriental  labor  employed  in  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia.  In  comparison,  it  may  be'  sUted  that  of  the  190,000  men 
employed  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  less  than 
2,000  are  other  than  white  labor,  and  that  the  wages  paid  exceed  those 
of  other  occupations. 

ExBtmrr  A. 

Photographs  and  statements  of  J.  Wayland  Oark,  F.  L.  Housley, 
and  J.  if.  Bloedel.  with  reference  to  the  duty  on  lumber  and  shingles 
and  the  effect  its  removal  would  have  on  the  Itmiber  industry. 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  Whatcom,  88: 

I.  J.  Wayland  Clark,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Bellingham,  State 
of  Washington,  being  first  duly  sworn,  do  depose  that  dicing  twenty 
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years'  residence  in  the  State  of  Wasbineton  I  have  bec<Hne  familiar 
with  sawmilling  operations;  further,  that  for  many  years  I  have 
practiced  the  art  o/photography :  that  I  went  to  British  Columbia  in 
the  early  part  of  Novemror,  A.  D.  1908,  to  make  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  large  nmnber  of 
photographs  already  secured,  all  to  be  converted  into  lantern  slides 
for  the  purpose  of  an  illustrated  public  lecture;  that  I  carefully  in- 
vestigated a  large  number  of  mills  in  British  Columbia,  and  that  the 
accompanying  photographs  are  a  true  and  faithful  representation  of 
conditions  as  they  existed  at  that  time;  further,  that  the  wages  noted 
under  the  different  photographs  are  those  stated  by  employers  to 
be  the  prevailing  wages  in  ootn  the  State  of  Washington  and  British 
Columbia. 

[seal.]  (Signed)         J.  Wayiand  Oiark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ISth  day  of  Kovember, 
A.  D.  1008. 

Habst  D.  Sxhb, 
Notary  Public  in  and' for  the 
State  of  W ashing 1 07^  residing  at  BeUingham. 

State  op  Washington,  County  of  Whatcom,  ss: 

I,  Frank  L.  Housley,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Bellingham,  State  of 
Washington,  being  first  duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  saj;  as  follows: 
That  I  am  a  lumberman  of  about  twenty  years'  experience,  that  I 
have  been  engaged  in  logging  enterprises  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
also  in  estimating  timber  and  kindred  lumbering  enterprises  during 
thi?  period,  and  am  familiar  with  the  operations  of  mills  and  camps 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia. 

Further,  that  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1908, 1  went  to  British 
Columbia  from  Bellingham,  Wash.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  labor  conditions  in  the  milling  districts  of  New  Westminster  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  I  visited  in  the  city  of  New  West- 
minster, British  Columbia,  4  sawmills  and  3  shingle  mills  which 
are  a  r^resentative  type  of  the  mills  in  that  city.  T  visited  in  the 
city  of  Vancouver  S  sawmills  and  5  shingle  mills  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  mills  in  the  latter  city.  X  find  that  there  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  oriental  labor  over  white  labor,  the  result  of  my 
investigation  being  as  follows : 

Soyal  City  Mills,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia. — Capacity, 
from  80,000  to  100,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  ten  hours.  This 
mill  has  probably  200  men  in  its  emplo^r.  I  actually  counted  54  men 
in  the  mill  yara,  of  whom  5  were  white  men,  9  were  Japanese,  6 
were  Hindoos,  and  35  were  Chinese.  The  wages  paid  at  this  mill  for 
the  oriental  labor  is  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  day  for  Japanese,  80 
cents  to  $1  per  day  for  Hindoos,  and  80  cents  to  $1.10  per  day  for 
Chinese. 

Small  <&  Bvchlin  SatumdU,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia, — 
Capacity,  70,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours ;  number  of  men  employed, 
from  125  to  130,  of  wnom  10  were  white  and  115  were  Japanese  and 
Hindooa  The  wages  paid  for  Hindoos  are  from  80  cents  to  $1.25 
per  day;  Chinese  labor  gets  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  day;  and  Japa- 
nese labor  gets  as  high  as  $2.50  per  day.  I  actually  counted -28  men 
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on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  of  wh<Hii  6  irere  whites,  18  Japanese,  and  5 
Chinese.  On  the  outside  of  the  mill  taking  the  lumber  away  were  10 
Japanese,  1  white  man,  and  3  Hindoos. 

Brunett  Saiumills^New  Westminster^  British  Cohmhia. — Capacity, 
100,000  to  125,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  ten  hours.  This  company 
emplors  about  200  men  about  the  premises,  of  whcxn  about  one-foun& 
are  white  and  the  balance  are  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Ko  Hindoos 
are  employed  here.  I  actually  counted  on  the  floor  of  this  mill  23 
men,  of  whom  21  were  Japanese  and  7  whites.  In  the  yard  I  counted 
23  men,  of  whom  21  were  Japanese  and  2  were  white.  The  wages  of 
the  Japanese  are  from  $1.25  to  $l.fiO  per  day  and  the  Chinese  from 
80  cents  to  $1.10  per  day. 

Fraser  Hirer  Mills,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia. — Capa- 
city, about  300,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  houra  This  company  has 
about  875  employees,  but  I  vas  unable  to  make  an  accurate  count. 
The  foreman,  however,  told  me  that  there  were  20  foreigners  to  1  * 
white  man  employed  in  the  plant.  At  this  rate  there  would  be,  ap- 
proximately, 20  whites  and  355  Hindoos,  Japanese,  and  Chinese.  By 
referring  to  pictures  Nos.  8  and  6  the  reader  will  note  the  number  of 
Hindoos  at  the  pay  window.  I  actually  counted  at  work  on  the 
floor  of  this  mill  36  men,  of  wh<nn  4  were  whites,  24  were  Hindoos, 
and  8  were  Japanese.  The  wages  paid  at  this  mill  are  from  80  cents 
to  $1  per  day  for  Hindoos  and  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  p^  day  for  Jap- 
anese, and  for  Chinese,  from  80  cents  to  $1.10  per  day. 

I  also  visited  the  following  straight  ^in^le  mills  at  New  Westmin- 
ster, British  Columbia.  These  milb  manufacture  oedar  shingles  (mly, 
as  a  rule,  and  are  small,  employing  from  10  to  40  men  each : 

Hof/dl  City  Shingle  cmd  Saw  MiU^  New  Westminster,  British  Go- 
lunibia. — ^This  mill  was  not  operating  its  shingle  machines,  of  which 
there  were  seven  in  number,  but  were  sawing  up  cedar  logs.  I 
counted  12  men  in  their  employ,  of  whom -3  were  whites,  comprising 
tlie  sawyer,  engineer,  and  filer,  these  3  being  expert  laborers ;  5  were 
Chinese  and  4  Japane<;e.  When  this  mill  is  running  full  force  they 
will  employ  a  total  of  28  men,  and  their  fwoe  will  consi^  of  3  wMtes, 
21  Chinamen,  and  4  Japanese.  This  was  told  me  by  the  sawyer  of 
the  mill. 

Tvrner  MiU  Company,  New  Westminster,  British  Cohimbia. — -Mr. 
A.  S.  Hooker  inrorm^  me  that  he  was  formerly  a  resident 
of  Bellingham,  Wash.;  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  shingle 
manufacturing  business  in  and  about  Bellingham;  that  labor  condi- 
tions in  British  Columbia  were  very  much  cheaper  than  on  the  Amer- 
ican side,  some  40  miles  south;  that  he  had  contracted  the  cut  of 
shingles  in  the  Turner  mill  to  a  boss  Chinaman  at  19  ceats  per  IfiOO 
sliingles  manufactured  complete  and  delivered  in  the  kilns  on  trucks; 
that  for  similar  work  on  the  American  side  from  40  to  45  cents  per 
1,000  shingles  is  paid;  that  his  total  cost  of  manufadiuring  shingles, 
including  all  expenses,  was  not  to  exceed  45  cents,  whereas  on  the 
American  side,  on  account  of  the  higher  priced  labor,  it  was  from  80 
to  85  cents  per  1,000  shingles.  Mr.  Hooker  told  me  that  with  the 
cheap  oriental  labor  in  the  shingle  mills  in  British  Columbia,  as 
against  the  hi^-priced  white  labor  as  em^oyed  in  Bellingham, 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  shingle  mills  in  Bellingham  and  go  to 
British  Columbia,  as  he  could  tetter  afford  to  pay  the  duty  of  30 
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cents  per  1,000  shingles  and  mannfacture  in  British  Columbia  with 
the  cheaper  labor. 

I  next  visited  the  mills  in  and  about  Vwioouver,  British  Columbia. 
Among  the  sawmills  the  most  prominent  are  the  following : 

Royal  City  Mills,  FdUe  Creek. — The  capacity  oif  this  mill  is  about 
125,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours.  They  employ  between  225  and 
800  men,  approximately  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  orientals  and  one- 
eighth  whites.  I  was  able  to  count  the  entire  number  of  employees 
by  actual  count  ^of  the  men  on  the  sawmill  floor,  of  whom  there  were 
28.  Of  these,  3  were  white  men,  1  Chinaman,  1  Hindoo,  and  23  Jap- 
anese. I  alsd  counted  34  men  in  the  mill  yard,  of  whom  2  were  white, 
12  Hindoos,  and  20  Japanese.  The  wages  were  the  same  as  wages  for 
similar  work  paid  orientals  in  other  mills  of  the  same  company  in 
New  Westminster  and  Vancouver. 

Terminal  Mill  and  Lumber  Company y  Yanoovfoer^  British  Golum- 
hia,  is  a  mill  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  feet  capacity  in  ten  hours,  show- 
ing a  total  of  27  men  (m  the  mill  floor.  I  counted  3  Hindoos,  5  China- 
men, 17  Japanese,  and  2  white  men.  The  wages  paid  at  this  plant 
were  approximately  the  same  as  Mid  at  other  plants  in  Vancouver. 

E.  a.  Heaps  <&  Co.  SavmvUls,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has  a 
capacity  of  aoout  60,000  feet  day  of  ten  hours.  About  100  men 
employed,  of  whom  12  are  whites  and  the  balance  orientals.  I  per- 
sonally counted  33  men  in  tiie  mill,  of  whom  only  4  were  white  and 
the  balance  Japanese  and  Hindoos.  The  wages  paid  at  this  plant 
were  approximately  the  same  as  in  other  plants  in  Vancouver. 

Sastiiios  Mill  No.  1.  being  one  of  a  number  of  mills  owned  by  the 
British  Columbia  Mills,  Timber  and  Trading  Company,  is  a  mill  of 
about  250,000  feet  capacity  in  ten  hours.  The  total  number  of  men 
approximate  300,  of  whom  probably  less  than  50  are  whites  and  250 
orientals,  mostly  Japanese  and  Chinese.  I  actually  counted  62  men 
on  tJie  mill  floor,  12  of  which  were  white  men  and  50  Chinese.  I  also 
counted  40  men  in  the  mill  yard,  of  whom  5  were  white  men  and  35 
Japanese.  The  wages  paid  for  Chinese  are  from  80  cents  to  $1.10  a 
day,  for  Japanese  from  $1  to  $1.60  per  day,  and  for  Hindoos  from 
80  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

I  visited  four  straight  shingle  mills  in  Vancouver  which  employ 
from  12  to  40  men  each  and  manufacture  cedar  shingles  only. 

The  Pacip}  Coast  Shingle  MUls  have  a  capacity  of  about  240,000 
shingles  per  day  of  ten  hours,  when  running  to  full  capacity.  They 
were  running  all  of  their  madiines  and  employing  approximately  40 
men.  Of  these  13  were  whites  and  27  orientals.  They  were  employ- 
ing Chinese  shingle  packers  whom  they  paid  6^  cen^  per  tJiousand 
ana  Chinese  sawyers  whom  they  paid  12  cents  per  thousand.  This  is 
called  piecework.  On  the  American  side  they  pay  9  cents  per  thou- 
sand for  packing  and  18  and  19  cents  per  thousand  for  sawing  them. 

The  McNair  Shingle  MiU  operates  three  uprights  of  a  capacity  of 
60,000  shingles  per  day  and  employs  12  men.  This  is  one  of  the 
small  mills  of  which  there  are  some  300  of  a  similar  type  in  the  State 
of  Waf^ingix>n.  They  employ,  all  told,  12  men  in  the  mill,  of  whom 
8  are  Chinamen,  2  Japans,  and  2  white  men.  The  only  reason  they 
employ  the  white  men  is  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  expert  labor 
sudi  as  saw  filing  and  engineer.  The  wages  of  Chinese  sawyers  were 
11  cents  per  thousand  and  Chinese  packers  6  cents  per  thousand. 
Japanese  ^y  labor  got  from  $1^  to  $2  per  day.^^  ^^^^^^  GooqIc 
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Hastings  Mill  No.  9. — ^This  is  a  large  shingle  mill,  operating  when 
running  to  full  capacity  27  shingle  machines,  with  a  total  shin^te 
capacity  of  650,000  shingles  in  ten  hours,  of  which  17  matdiines  my 
were  running  at  this  time.  His  mill  employs  ^n>portionatelT  more 
white  labor  than  any  of  the  other  shingle  mUls  m  British  Columbia. 
I  counted  on  the  mill  floor  15  white  men  and  in  the  packing  room  2 
white  men.   I  counted  5  Chinamen  <m  the  mill  floor  and  17  Chinese 

5 ackers  in  the  packing  room.  Hiere  were  also  some  Hindoos  and 
apanese.   The  wages  paid  the  sawyers  are  18  cents  per  thousand 
shingles  and  6  cents  for  packing. 

The  "Wood  <£  Spicer  Shinale  Mill,  Vancouver,  has  a  capacity  of 
about  300,000  ahinsles  in  ten  hours  and  operates  11  shingle  machmes. 
Ihere  is  a  total  of  88  men  employed.  Twenty-four  are  Chinese,  S 
white  men,  and  the  balance  are  Japanese  and  Hindoos.  The  2  white 
men  are  the  filer  and  the  engineer,  being  expert  labor.  The  wages 
paid  at  this  mill  are  14  cents  lor  sawing  and  6^  to  7  cents  for  packing. 

I  further  depose  and  state  that  I  am  familiar  with  manu^cturing 
conditions  on  the  American  side  in  the  State  of  Washington,  uid 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellingham;  that  I  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  photographs  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  state- 
ment, and  that  they  are  a  true  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
mills  and  employees  employed  therein ;  that,  to  m;^  knowledge  and 
belief,  there  are  no  Hindoos  or  Chinese  employed  in  and  about  the 
vicinity  mentioned,  and  few,  if  any,  Japanese.  Out  of  the  5  large 
sawmills  in  the  city  of  Bellingham  there  are  employed  approximately 
1,200  men,  of  wh<Hn  all  are  white  men:  that  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mills  in  the  State  of  Washington  vary  from  $2  for  common  labor  to 
$1  for  skilled  labor  and  from  $4  to  $10  per  day  for  expert  labor,  sudi 
as  saw  filing. 

F.  L.  HorsLBT. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November,  1908. 
[sKAL.]  Hakbt  D.  Sims, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  of  WasMngton,  residing  at  Bellingham, 

State  of  Washinoton,  Cowity  of  Whatcom,  ts: 

I,  J.  H.  Bloedel,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Bellingham  and  State 
of  Washington,  being  first  duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say  as  follows: 
That  I  am  a  lumberman  of  about  fifteen  years'  experience  in  and 
about  the  timbers  of  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia;  that  I 
am  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  State  of  Washington  as  re- 
gards the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles  and  also  with  the 
general  timber  and  lumber  manufacturing  situation  in  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  which  is  situated  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Bellingham,  State  of  Washington;  that  timber  lands  in  the 
State  of  Washington  are  held  by  title  in  fa^  simple,  and  that  the 
values  of  stumpage  are  from  $1,50  to  $3  per  1,000  feet,  according 
to  location ;  that  for  similar  conditions  in  British  Columbia,  where 
titles  are  held  by  the  government  and  timber  areas  leased  to  lease- 
holders, values  are  50  cents  per  1,000  feet  stumpage.  "Die  stumpage 
paid  by  lessees  of  timber  limits  in  British  Columbia  is  based  on  the 
scale  of  a  so-called  "  government  scaler "  and  is  pajaUe  when  dte 
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timber  is  cut,  the  goTemment  thereby  assuming  all  hazards  of  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  by  fire  or  other  natural  causes.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  the  owner  of  the  timber  land  has  to  assume  and 
carry  this  risk. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  millg  in  the  State  of  Washington  approxi- 
mate $2  per  day  for  common  labor  and  from  that  to  $4  per  dav 
for  skilled  labor;  the  wages  paid  the  (hrientals  employed  in  tne  mills 
of  Briti^  Columbia  are,  approximately,  one-half  this  rate.  I  have 
a  record  of  the  average  wages  per  day  paid  some  400  employees  of 
the  Larson  Lumber  Company,  of  which  I  am  the  manager  and  one 
of  the  owners,  which  is  as  follows  for  the  respective  years  mentioned : 

Average  rate  per  day  per  man. 
1902   „  $2.46 

1903    2.70 

1904    2.88 

1905     2.71 

1906   2.69 

1907        2.99 

and  that  the  disparity  in  wages  between  the  State  of  Washington  and 
Briti^  Columbia  is  protected  and  accomplished  by  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber and  shingles,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  retention  of  said 
duty ;  that  tne  moment  this  protective  du^  is  ^ther  reduced  or  en- 
tirely reanoved  the  ctmdition  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  American 
mills  must  become  that  of  the  for^gn  laborers  in  British  Columbia 
or  the  cessation  of  the  lumbering  ent^rises  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  removal  of  the  plants  to  British  Columbia,  where  the 
cheaper  labor  can  be  employed  and  the  cheaper  stumpage  secured. 

That  I  am  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  what  is  cfdled  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  British  Columbia,  lying  between  Revelstoke,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Crows  Nest  Pass;  that  there  is  a  large  lumber- 
producing  district  which  lies  some  500  miles  nearer  tne  prairie 
States  thtm  the  ooast,  with  a  consequently  lower  freight  rate.  The 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  nkdy  to  flood  the  prairie  States 
with  the  limiber  from  this  section,  produced  by  cheaper  oriental  labor, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  located  in  tiie  States 
of  Idaho  and  eastern  Mwtana  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

That  there  is  a  coast  line  bordering  on  salt  water  of  many  thou- 
sands of  miles,  all  of  which  is  safe  inland  waters  for  the  handling 
and  towing  of  logs,  and  all  of  which  is  a  timber-producing  section  as 
yet  entirelv  virgin  and  undisturbed  ^tiiat  the  only  protection  afforded 
the  manuiacturer  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  as  against  this  vast  quantity  of  cheap  timber,  is 
the  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  feet  on  lumber  and  30  cents  per  1,000  on 
shingles. 

J.  H.  Bloxdxl. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[seal.]  Harrt  D.  Sims, 

A  Notary  Pvblio  in  and  for  the  State  of  Waehingtot^ 

Residing  in  the  City  of  BeUingham* 
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Vakooutxb,  B.  C.,  November  7^  1908. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Clabk, 

Hotel  Vancouver,  CUy, 

DxAB  Sib  :  As  per  your  nqueet,  I  am  «ft"<^^^g  ^ou  a  scale  of  wages 
as  paid  in  the  logging  camps,  also  wa^  paid  in  the  shingle  mms, 
ana  also  that  of  the  sawmills  in  this  Ticinitr. 

You  will  hare  noticed  that  I  have  maae  no  mention  of  oriental 
labor,  but  should  you  wish  to  employ  Ori^tals,  I  can  supply  them 
for  you  on  a  much  lower  wage  scale — that  is,  o(Hnmon  laborers — and 
they  are  used  in  the  mills  here  in  considerable  numbers,  as  you  mig^t 
have  noticed. 

Hindus  can  be  had  for  $1  per  day,  board  themselves. 

Japanese  can  be  obtained,  and  seems  to  be  the  Orioital  that  seems 
to  give  the  best  satis&ction  in  the  mills,  as  they  are  more  intelligent 
and  can  be  used  in  places  wh««  some  ejdU  is  required,  at  wages 
$1.25  per  day,  board  themselves.  Chinese  are  good  shingle  packers, 
and  seem  to  have  a  standard  wage  at  packing — 7  cents  per  thousand — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  oe  obtained  at  a  less  figure  for 
that  class  of  work.  Common  laborers  command  the  same  wages  as 
the  Japanese,  in  some  cases  a  shade  higher.  Hoping  that  you  will 
favor  our  firm  with  your  patronage  and  hoping  to  near  &om  you 
again  in  the  near  future,  believe  me  to  remain, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Ths  Reliablb  Labor  Agbnct, 
Per  C  W.  KzoGHT,  Manag&r. 

Scale  of  wages  paid  In  sblngle  mills: 

Foreman  flier   $4. 00 

Shtngle  sawyers  per  M„  fO.  13  to  .  16 

Shingle  bolters  per  day__  2. 2S 

8hlngle  packers  per  M—  $0.07  to  .0» 

Scale  of  wages  Id  sawmills: 

Head  sawyer  jwr  day—  4.  00 

Filer      do   4.  CO 

Gang  sawyer  do   3.00 

Besawyer   do   2. 7S 

Setter  do   2.75 

Edger  man  do   3. 00 

Dogger  man  .  do   2. 25 

Cut-off  man  do   2. 00 

Trimmer  do   2. 25 

Millwrights  do   ».  60 

Blacksmith  do   8.00 

Machinist  .  do   8.00 

Kiglneer  (first)  do   8.  SO 

Engineer  (second)  do   2.  SO 

Firemen  do   2. 00 

Lumber  grader-..«-  .  ^  — — .  do   Z  2S 

Tallyman  do   2.2S 

Planer  man  (foreman)  .  do   8. 75 

Sticker  man  do   3. 00 

Timber  planer  man  do   2. 75 

Planer  feeders  .  „  do   SLOO 

Common  mill  laborers  and  truckers  (white)  from  |1.75  to  $2  pw  day. 
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Exhibit  01 


AFFTOAVITB. 


Stais  of  Waseinoton,  Oounty  of  King^  99 1 

F.  D.  Becker,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  Kin^  County, 
Wash.,  and  that  he  is  over  the  age  of  21  years;  that  he  is  the  act- 
iog  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shippers*  Association,  of  Seattie. 
Wash. ;  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  and  sale  of 
lumber  and  forest  products  of  every  description. 

This  affiant  deposes  and  says  that  during  the  years  1905, 1906,  and 
1907  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Britidi  Columbia 
and  Alberta:  that  during  the  y^r  1905  he  was  manafi»r  of  the  Otis- 
Staples  tiumoer  Company,  at  Wydiffe,  near  Nelson,  British  Colum- 
bia; that  he  had  charge  of  the  plant  of  said  lumber  company  and 
was  familiar  with  the  character  and  nationality  of  the  men  em- 
ployed under  him  in  the  management  of  said  lumber  company ;  that 
there  were  r^ularly  employed  by  said  lumber  (X)mpany  in  luia  about 
its  plant  at  Wycline  during  the  year  1905  about  80  men,  and  of  this 
number  about  50  were  Chinamen;  that  the  average  wages  paid  the 
Chinese  employed  at  said  plant  was  the  sum  of  about  $1.60  per  day 
per  man,  and  that  the  average  price  paid  to  the  white  labor  at  said 
lumber  company's  plant  was  about  $2.60  f>er  day  per  man.  This 
affiant  was  instructed  to  employ  Chinamen  in  all  positions  where  it 
was  found  possible  they  could  oe  advantageously  employed,  and  the 
positions  that  Chinamen  occupied  were  suui  as  piling  lumber,  work- 
mg  in  the  mill,  cooks,  helpers,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
theplaning  mill  were  Chinamen. 

That  during  the  year  1906  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
managing  director  of  Staples  &  Co.  (limited),  wholesale  and  retail 
ImnbOT  dealers  at  Tf^dine,  British  Columbia,  and  affiant  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  all  of  the  lumber,  sawmill,  and  planing  mill 
plants  in  British  Columbia  employed  a  large  portion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  help,  and  that  in  every  mstance  me  Chinese  help  was  paid 
from  50  to  75  cents  less  per  day  Uian  was  paid  for  white  help  in 
similar  positions. 

That  during  the  year  1907  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
manager  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company,  at  Savonas,  near  Kam- 
loops,  British  Columbia ;  that  at  the  plant  of  the  Monarch  Lumber 
Company  there  were  employed  about  60  men,  and  of  this  number 
about  40  were  Chinamen  and  Japanese:  that  the  Chinamen  were 
placed  in  all  positions  where  it  was  possible  to  employ  them,  and  they 
took  the  places  of  white  help  in  such  positions  as  lumber  graders  and 
trimmers  in  the  mill,  considered  very  important  positions,  and  this 
affiant  discovered  that  the  Chinamen  could  be  educated  to  a  profi- 
den(^  practically  equal  to  white  help  in  almost  all  ordinary  positions 
in  the  mill  plant ;  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
planing  miU  of  Ihe  Monarch  Lumber  Company  were  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  they  invariably  received  from  60  to  76  cents  less  per 
dav  than  the  white  help  occupying  similar  positicms.  ^ 

This  affiant  is  familiar  with  the^umber  manufacturing  bu^ess  in 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  this  affiant  knows 
of  his  own  knowledge  that  the  fuious  lumber  mannfacttnsff  id^ts 
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in  said  StaUs  almost  exdnsaTely  employ  white  labor,  and  that  the 
vages  paid  for  labor  in  the  mil^  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho  are  on  an  average  of  30  per  cent  higher  than  the 
wages  paid  in  the  lumber  mills  in  British  Columbia ;  that  by  reason 
of  employment  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  in  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  finished  lumber  is  fully  30 
per  cent,  or  from  $1  to  $2  per  thouRand,  less  than  the  cost  for  Ute 
production  of  the  same  kind  and  grade  of  lumber  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

That  this  affiant  believes  and  alleges  that  if  the  tariff  levied  by  the 
United  States  is  removed  or  materiallv  reduced  on  imports  of  lumber 
and  forest  products  that  it  will  result  in  the  introduction  of  cheap 
Asiatic  labor  into  all  the  mills  and  t>lants  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  lumber  and  allied  products  in  the  north  Pacific  coast  States 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  result  of  such  lowering  or  abolishiiiff  of 
the  present  tariff  rates  will  result  in  the  practical  destruction  ot  the 
lumber  industry  in  said  above-mentioned  three  States,  which  lumber 
industry  in  said  States  now  represents  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
capita]  oigaged  in  and  business  done  in  said  Slates,  and  further 
affiant  saiu  not. 

F.  D.  Beckss. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  Ir)^  me  this  12th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

[b£al.]  E.  J.  Brakdt, 

Notary  Public  m  and  for  ihe  State  of  Washington, 

rending  at  Seattle, 

Exhibit  D. 
TuoLTTuiTB,  Gai-,  Hovember  13, 1908, 

Mr.  D.  E.  Skinnik, 

New  Willard  aotel^  Washington^  D.  (7. 
Deak  Sia:  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  G.  X.  Wendling, 
under  date  of  November  10,  we  are  submitting  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  actinja;  forest  supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  to  us,  concermng  an  application  made  by  us  for  the  purchase 
of  timber. 

We  also  inclose  our  affidavit  as  to  the  price  asked  for  this  timber. 
Their  proposition  was  dated  July  17, 1908,  and  was  rejected  by  us. 
Trusting  that  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

WbST  SnU  liUlCBBR  OOKPANT, 

By  J.  R.  FuHOi,  Secretary, 


United  Staiss  DspABTKnrr  of  Aoriculturi, 

FosBsr  Servicb, 
SrANnLAus  Natiokal  Fobsst, 

Sonora^  CaLj  Juty  30, 1908, 

The  West  Sma  Lttuhxh  Oohfant, 

Tuolumne,  Oal. 

Dbab  Sibs:  I  am  indosiiig  original  and  duplicate  of  timber-sale 
appUoation,  which  covers  the  timber  you  applied  to  pur(^^^^^^  the 
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Forest  Service  in  the  si}rizig  of  this  year.  In  case  jou  wish  to  apply 
for  this  timber,  you  will  please  si^  the  original  and  duplicate  of 
this  application  and  return  it  to  this  office.  In  case  you  do  not  wish 
to  carry  this  matter  further,  will  you  please  return  these  papers? 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Flintham  made  you  an  informal  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  reduce  the  price  on  this  timbw  providing 
that  you  would  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in  clearing  up  your 
cut-over  lands.  This  proposition  can  no  longer  be  oondderra,  beoiuse 
the  State  forest  department  has  now  taken  up  the  question  of  clearing 
up  your  cut-over  area^  so  the  prices  under  which  this  timber  is  offered 
for  sale  are  those  which  ue  current  this  year  for  timber  sold  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Very  sincerely,  Bobeht  W.  Ayres, 

Acting  Forest  Supervisor, 

State  of  California,  County  of  Tuolumne.,  sa: 

The  undersimed,  officers  of  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company,  de- 
pose and  say:  That  under  date  of  July  17,  1908,  the  acting  forest 
supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  submitted  a  proposition 
to  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company  for  the  sale  to  it  of  certain  sugar 
and  white  pine  timber.  The  price  named  in  said  proposition  was  $5 
per  thousand  fee.t,  board  measure,  for  sugar  pine  ana  $3.6  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  white  pin& 

Geo.  JoAxbon, 

Vice-President, 
J.  R.  Prince, 

Secretary, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ISth  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[L.B.]  John  Bates, 

Notary  PuhUc  m  and  for  Tuolumne  County j  CaL 

Exhibit  E. 

affldavrr  of  richard  w.  douglas,  bbattlb,  wash; 

State  of  Washington,  GouiUy  of  King^  as: 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  being  first  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that 
I  am  the  Richard  W.  Douglas  named  in  various  places  in  the  here- 
unto-attached reports,  the  pages  of  which  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  1  to  9;  tnat  I  nave  read  the  same^  know  the  contents 
thereof,  uid  believe  the  ^tements  therein  contained  to  be  true. 

Richard  W.  Douglas. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  bef(^  me  this  17th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[seal.]  S.  M.  Brackbit, 

Notary  Public  for  King  County,  Wash.,  residing  at  Seattle. 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A.,  did,  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  November  11, 12,  and  13,  1908,  visit  and 
personally  inspect  the  shingle-manufacturinc;  plants  of  the  Pacific 
QoBsA  Mills  (Limited),  the  Hastings  Shingu  Manufac^^^jj^|^- 
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pany,  A.  Cotton,  Joseph  Chew,  the  Imperial  Shingle  Company,  all  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columhia,  and  I  did  also  visit  and  personallv 
inspect  the  two  shingle-manufacturing  plants  of  Thomas  Kirkpatricx 
ana  the  shingle  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Canada  Shingle  Company, 
located  at  Cedar  Cove,  British  Coliimbiaj  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  my  personal  invratigation  and  inspection,  I  found 
that  the  number  and  kinds  of  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the 
plants  of  the  above-named  ei^t  ooncems  were  as  follows: 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white, 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  onplovees  oigaged,  was 
as  follows:  White  workmen,  SO  per  cent;  oriental  workmen,  80  per 
cent 

I,  Bichard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, did  on  Wednesday,  November  11,  1008,  visit  and  personally 
inspect  the  shingle-manufacturing  ^lant  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Mills  (Limited),  of  Vancouver^  British  Columbia. 

As  a  result  of  my  personal  inspection  and  investigation  I  found 
conditions  in  the  plant  hereinabove  referred  to  to  tw  as  follows: 
Number  of  upright  shingle  machines  installed  and  in  operation  in 
this  plant,  U;  also  1  hand  shingle  machine. 

The  number  and  kind  of  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the  plant 
of  the  above-named  concern  were  as  follows: 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white  com- 

{)ared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  employees  engaged  was  as  fol- 
ows:  White  workmen,  28  per  cent;  oriental  workmen,  72  per  cent. 

The  upright  sawyers  were  receiving  13  cents  ^  thousand  of 
shingles  cut,  the  packers  7  cents  per  thousand  of  shingles  cut;  com- 
mon laborers  were  receiving  $1  per  day — a  few  $1.25  per  day. 

rOREST  CONSERVATION. 

The  problem  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  forests  and  the  future 
supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  very  largelv  and  almost 
entirely  a  financial  one.  It  is  neither  an  acadraoic  theory  nor  an 
abstruse  question  in  political  economy.  It  is  essentially  nonpolit- 
icaL  Foreign  competition  would  only  aggravate  an  already  complex 
atuation. 

The  splendid  stand  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  regarding  the 
conservation  of  our  forests  and  the  necessity  for  conserving  our  nat- 
ural timber  resources  has  the  heartiest  and  most  unqualifira  support 
and  indorsement  of  American  lumbermen. 

In  order  to  economically  and  judiciously  harvest  the  timber,  the 
lumber  manufacturer  and  timber  owner  must  receive  a  fair  price  for 
the  entire  product  of  the  tree  or  he  will  be  compelled  to  only  harvest 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  best  timber  in  the  woods,  which  he  is  now 
doing,  and  leave  40  per  cent  to  be  wasted,  and  in  most  cases  to  be 
destroyed  by  fires,  which  almost  inevitably  follow  logging  operations. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  this  argument  uiat  the  element 
of  price  received  from  the  product  of  the  forest  absolutely  determines 
tiie  utilization  of  the  contents  of  the  tree  to  its  minimum  or  maximum, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  cite  one  example,  which  is  typical  oi 
Pacific  coast  logging  methods. 

A  leading  Cuumbia  River  log^ng  firm,  which  sell  their  logs  prin- 
cipally to  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  mills,  made  up  from  their  own  books 
the  fdUowingalmost  stfu*tling  figures  of  the  terrific  waste  which  now 
menaces  our  Pacific  coast  forests : 

Bmample  1. 

Cut  to  January  1, 1906  feet__   97, 808. 825 

Estimates  of  tbe  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  tbe  low  ruling  price  for  lumber  feet..  41, 671, 176 

Averafe  selling  price  of  logs  .    $6, 71 

Cut  to  January  1, 1907  feet—  165, 852, 000 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  tbe  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  accomit  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lumber  feet»       482, 000 

Average  aelllng  price  of  logs   ^  41 

Cut  to  January  1. 1908  feet__  230, 477, 008 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

ranoved  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  ft>r  lumber...  feet«  18, 82S,  997 

Avwage  selling  price  of  If^i   99. 87 
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ReaaotuibU  profit  an  esBentvd  factor  m  eeonomwal  logging. 

The  photographs  Nos.  1  and  2,  taken  on  the  lands  of  the  Booth- 
Kelly  Lumber  Company,  of  Eugene,  Or«g.,  are  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  more  clearly  the  figures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted showing  the  very  newssary  and  close  relationship  which  the 

g rices  of  lumber  bear  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  as  illustrated 
y  the  manner  of  logging. 

By  examining  photograph  marked  Na  X,  we  find  that  the  land 
has  been  practically  swept  bare  of  its  timber.  The  logs  were  removed 
from  the  lands  during  the  winter  of  1906  and  spring  of  1907,  when 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States  had  reached  the  highest  point 
for  many  years. 

Photograph  No.  2  indicates  the  system  of  lodging  in  vogue  during 
the  winters  of  1907-8,  when  the  great  lumber  mdustry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  was  prostrated  and  paralyzed  bv  the  agitation  and  imposition 
of  the  railroads  of  a  25  per  cent  higner  freight  rate  to  the  ftliddle 
and  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States  than  had  been  formerly 
in  force.  The  owners  of  these  timber  lands  in  common  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  operators  found  that  the  common  grades  of  lumber, 
which  constitute  i5  per  cent  of  the  tree,  could  not  be  marketed  on  the 
freight  rate  and  compete  as  formerly  with  similar  common  grades 
located  nearer  the  base  of  consumption.  The  mills  had  to  be  operated. 
Fixed  charges  had  to  be  met.  A  greater  proportion  of  hi^er  grades 
had  to  be  shipped.  The  forests,  as  you  wiU  observe,  were  simply 
**  gutted."  History  has  proven  that  fire  will  inevitably  sweep  the  re- 
mainder of  this  timber. 

The  illustrations  show  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  maintaining 
the  duty  on  lumber  in  the  vital  matter  of  forest  conservation  throu^ 
economical  logging  methods. 

When  the  manufacturer  receives  a  fair  price  for  his  product  he  is 
not  only  able  to  pay  his  workingmen  the  highest  wages  but  retain  the 
American  market  tor  ourselves  as  well. 

This  is  a  most  happy  example  of  the  blending  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  and  the  wise  and  beneficent  results  which  flow  from 
intelligent  and  oooi>erative  conservation.  The  benefits  of  protecticm 
are  mutual  and  reciprocfd. 

Growing  timher  aa  a  husinesa  hy  the  Government. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  will  not  aid  us  to 
grow  a  single  tree.  It  will  only  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
uirough  enforced  competition  with  timber  from  other  countries. 

Congress  pass  a  law  permitting  the  Government  to  have  the 
right  to  condemn  for  national  forest  conservation  purposes  all  lands 
from  which  the  timber  has  been  removed,  at  a  nominal  fi^re.  The 
character  of  the  land  where  the  bulk  of  the  timber  growmg  in  the 
United  States  is  found  consists  of  a  rough,  broken  country,  fit  for  only 
two  things,  the  growth  of  timber  and  grass.  The  Government  could 
lease  the  lands  which  are  acquired  for  reforestation  for  grazing  piir 

Soses  in  the  West  at,  say,  5  cents  an  acre  per  year.   The  rental  nxMn 
lese  lands  at  6  cents  per  acre  would  equal  tne  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds  issued  to  purdiase  the  lands  at,  say,  $2.50  per  aczVb 
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The  Groyemment  could,  in  this  manner,  finance  a  reforestation  project 
of  this  kind  without  loss  to  itself,  while  the  trees  were  growing.  Wa 
Edbould  not  sit  idly  down  here  and  raise  a  hue  and  cry  a^ut  the  deple- 
tion of  the  forests  without  working  out  some  practical  plan  for 
replenishment. 

Diversity  of  inieTett  makes  lumber  combinations  imposs^U. 

Combinations  or  trusts  are  only  possible  where  the  raw  material 
entering  into  an  article  can  be  controlled.  In  the  case  of  the  lumber 
business  of  the  United  States  this  is  an  impossibility,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  number  of  firms,  corporations,  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumljer  aj^p^gated,  according  to  the  last 
census,  in  excess  of  43,000,  and  the  numl^  of  sawmills  a^frc^ted 
28,850.  Just  stop  and  analyze  for  a  moment  the  utter  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  bring  into  anything  like  a  combination  43,000  men, 
representing  28,500  difi'erent  mills.  The  average  man  who  has  ever 
tried  to  get  even  his  neighbor  in  the  same  line  of  trade  to  act  with 
him  in  any  legitimate  form  of  policy  or  respect  fair  trade  ethics  will 
ipealize  at  once  the  weakness  of  this  statement  regarding  combinations 
among  lumbermen.   So  much  for  the  producer  of  lummr. 

When  it  cornea  to  the  ownership  oi  the  raw  material  or  stumpage 
from  which  the  sawmill  man  must  depend  upon  for  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to  assume  that  there  are  at 
least  six  independent  owners  of  timber  to  every  sawmill  in  c^ieratum. 
All  classes  of  people  comprise  this  ownership. 

The  extent  of  their  holdings  are  as  varied  as  their  number.  Take 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  every  fanner  in  the  timbwed  region 
owns  more  or  less  timber,  which  he  sells  to  the  country  sawmill 
which  settles  near  him. 

The  titles  to  the  timber  holdings  of  this  country  are  held  by  all 
classes  of  people.  To  assume  that  the  ownership  of  the  stumpage  of 
the  entire  United  States  is  held  by  only  certain  few  individuals  de- 
voted to  one  industry  is  puerile.  As  well  say  that  every  man  who 
buys  stocks  is  necessarily  engaged  in  the  iron  business. 

Men  in  any  given  line  of  busmess  have  a  common  interest.  It  does 
uot  imply  that  their  interests  are  antagonistic  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  it  would  tail.  This  principle  is  so  ele- 
mentary in  political  economv  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion,  and 
the  great  lumber  business  oi  the  United  States,  with  its  ramificatiims 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  land,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Lumber,  constituting  a  necessarily  important  function  in  civilized 
life,  is,  however,  one  of  the  first  industries  to  be  affected  by  the  gen- 
eral adverse  conditions  of  trade  and  the  slowest  to  recover  from  a 
slump.  People  do  not  have  to  build  new  houses,  bams,  or  fences  or 
maks  improvements  involving  lumber  in  hard  times.  Lumber  is  not 
like  flour  or  any  other  article  which  is  absolutely  essential  at  what- 
ever stage  the  commercial  tide  may  be  when  hard  times  appear. 
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Freight  rates  are  a  positive  and  controlUng  fadxnr  in  d^^rmining 
and  fixinff  the  prioe  oi  lumber.  The  freight  rates  from  Uie  Pacific 
coast  to  t£e  Miadle  and  Eastern  States  are  as  follows : 

PerlOO 
ponnds. 


Denver  „  fO.  40 

St  Paul   .45 

Omaha   .  60 

Chicago     .  S6 

New  York   .TO 


In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  bads  as  to  the  avera^  weight  of  the 

different  classes  of  lumber  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  the  following  sworn  statement  of  W.  C. 
Miles,  manager  Globe  Lumber  Company,  Globe,  Wash.,  in  tiie  suit 
of  the  western  sawmills  against  the  transcontinental  railroads,  heard 
before  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission  in  Deoember,  1907,  is 
herewith  appended: 

Avenge  thi^pii^  M>elght», 


Ffer  1,000 

14}  per  cent  shipped,  at  2.000  poands  $12. 00 

6  per  cent  shipped,  at  2.600  pounds  ,   15. 00 

18  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,640  pounds   35. 84 

16.1  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,700  ponnds   16. 20 

48.4  per  cent  shipped,  at  8,300  pounds   19.80 


In  order  to  illustrate  from  the  above  figures  just  what  the  effect 

of  freight  charges  are  as  compared  with  the  price  of  lumber  we  will 
cite  one  example  for  illustration.  To-day  common,  rough,  bam 
boards  are  worth  $8  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill  on  the  coast.  The 
weight  of  these  boards  would  be  practically  3,000  pounds  to  the 
thousand  feet  Take  the  rate  to  Omaha,  for  instance,  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  we  find  that  the  freight  char^  are  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  or  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  tunes  the  cost  of 
the  lumber.  The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  would 
not  reduce  the  transportation  costs. 

The  railroads  have  been  successful  in  their  recent  suit  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  advancing  their  rates  to  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  an 
advance  of  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  to  the  consumer. 

Another  illustration :  A  r^nt  shipment  of  lumber  from  Portland, 
Oreg.,  to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  a  distance  of  1,070  milc^  where  the  rate  is 
80  cents  per  100  pounds^  showed  by  the  expense  bill  that  the  railroad 
received  $365.56  for  freight  charges  and  the  Sunset  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  manufacturer,  received  $161  for  the 
lumber. 

The  reasons  for  citing  the  Pacific  coast  transportation  charges  on 
lumber  to  the  consumers  of  the  Middle  and  Central  States  are : 

1.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  the  highest  to  any  point  of  consump- 
tion. 

2.  The  existence  of  these  great  virgin  forests  naturally  implies 
lower  value  of  the  product  at  the  mill. 
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3.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  forests  nearer  the  base  of  con- 
sumption, with  necessarily  a  higher  stumpage  value,  the  cost  of  the 
Pacific  coast  lumber  must  be  kept  down  to  a  point  where  the  initial 
cost  plus  the  cost  of  transpOTtation  equals  the  competitive  costs  at 
other  sources  of  supply. 

Lumber  amcM  item  in  modern  construction. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  cost  of  four  representative  types  of 
wooden  construction  of  several  buildings  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  lumber  in  an  ordinary'  house  is  a  veiy 
small  item  as  compared  with  plumbing  and  otiier  costs. 


SKHmnr  1.— 1908, 
BBtlmated  cost  of  six-apartment  balldinr,  Benton  street,  Portland,  OrefC. : 


Excavating  and  eoncro'e  ,   |795. 00 

Plumbing     1,320.00 

Painting     308.  00 

Plarterlng     582.00 

Brickwork       158.00 

Tin  work     88.00 

Boof    138.00 

Mlllwork  (90  per  cent  labor)   082.00 

^rdware^  paper,  and  nalla   198.60 

Insurance  and  permit   11.80 

Cartage    8.00 

Electrical  work     182.00 

Window  and  door  frames   197. 00 

Tile  work   94.00 

Heating  plant   __   1, 888. 00 

Lumber,  48,000  feet       624.90 

Carpenter  work    1.872.00 


Tbtal    9,081.80 


Exhibit  2. — Autfuat,  1097. 
Estimated  cost  of  eight-room  residence,  Bast  Seventh  and  Broadway  streets, 


Portland,  Oreg.: 

Excavaung  and  concrete   $420.00 

Plastering  and  brickwork   480. 00 

Plumbing     470.00 

Painting    _    236. 00 

Mlllwork  (90  per  cent  labor)  _      535.00 

Electrical  work   65.00 

Tin  work   80.00 

Heating  plant   480.00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  noils   95.00 

Permit,  Insurance,  and  cartage   16.00 

Shingles,  22,000     6S.80 

Tile  work  -     86.00 

Window  and  door  frames   56.00 

Lumber,  28,000  feet     618. 50 

Carpenter  work   1,016.00 


Total  4,564.80 
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BxnniT  8.— July,  i907. 

Betlinated  cost  of  four-apartment  bnlldlos,  Larrabee  rtreet,  PortlaDd,  Oreg.: 

Excavatlog  aad  concrete  work   $785.00 

Plumbing     025. 50 

Painting   _    312.00 

Plastering  _  _   ,   896. 80 

Brickwork      155.00 

MlHwork  (90  per  cent  labor)  —  _  —  698.30 

Tin  work      78. 00 

Sblnglea       70.00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails     lKi.OO 

Insurance  and  permit     8.00 

Cartage    4.85 

Window  frames       155.60 

Electrical  work    128.00 

Furnaces  ,   460. 00 

TUe  work     6a  00 

Oarpeoter  work   1,480.00 

Lumber.  41^  feet    „   698.40 

Total     6,577.45 


BxniBiT  4.— March,  1908, 
Cost  of  two  six-ronm  houses.  East  Sevmtb  and  Weldler  streets,  Portland,  Oreg. : 


Excavating  and  concrete  work   $520. 00 

Plastering  and  brickwork     370.00 

Painting      280.00 

Shingles.  63,000  _    157.50 

Electrical  work  —     00.00 

Tin  work  and  famacett   290.00 

■  Hardware,  paper,  and  nails  *   115.00 

Plumbing     520.00 

Millwork  (90  per  cent  labor)    ,   430.00 

Insurance  and  permit  .   12.00 

Cartage   6.00 

Lumber,  32,000  feet     432.00 

Carpenter  labor   780.00 


8,972.60 

Profit     4oaoo 


Total     4,872.50 


Substitutes  for  lumber — Cement  an  active  competitor. 

The  steady  substitution  for  lumber  of  st«el,  brick,  stone^  tile,  glass, 
and  cement  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

The  almoKt  universal  restriction  of  the  construction  of  frame  build* 
in^  in  practically  every  city,  within  well-defined  fire  zones,  is  recog- 
nized by  everjr  municipal  government. 

From  this  time  forwarathe  amount  of  lumber  used  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  will  be  necessarily  reduced  by  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  anuual  consumption  per  capita  of  lumber  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  470  feet,  while  in  European  countries  the  lumber 
consumption  per  capita  is  only  60  feet. 
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The  controlling  factors  in  decreasing  the  volume  of  lumber  used 


m  its  manu- 
facture. 

(3)  Increased  rail  cost  of  transportation  from  forest  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  a  competitor  to  lumber^  cement  has  been  the  most  aggressive 
and  active  factor  in  its  displacement  for  practically  every  use.  The 
growth  of  the  cement  industnr  has  been  phenomenal,  and  is  still 
growing  at  a  marvelouslv  rapid  pace. 

The  Department  of  tne  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  the  bulletin  which  it  has  issued  on  the  subject  of  cement  for 
1907,  says: 

STAXIBTIOS  or  FBODITOIIOIT  BT  STATES. 


The  total  Portland  cement  production  of  the  United  States  In  1907  waa 
48,7S5.390  barrels,  valued  at  $53,992^1,  an  Increase  over  the  output  of  1906 
of  2,321,966  barrels,  or  about  5  per  cent.  In  qnantlty,  and  of  f  l,&2e,366.  or  about 
3  per  cent.  In  value.  The  dlBtributlcm  of  this  total  among  the  different  produc- 
ing States  In  1907  is  glveo  in  the  following  table.  The  production  by  States 
for  1906  Is  Included  for  onnperiBon : 

Production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  Unitett  Statea  in  1906  and  1967,  by  Btatet. 


1900. 


StRte. 


nunolii  

IndtRns  

Ksnsai  

Michigan  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Ohio  „ 

Pennsylvanls... 

Alabama  

Gttorsln   

VlrRlnla  

West  Vlrilnla- 

ArlzoDS  

Colorado  

South  Dakota.. 

Texas  

Ut»h   

OalHomia  

Waehln^ton  

Kentucky  

lUMOuri  

Total  


Pro- 
ducing 
plants. 


St 


Quantity 

(burelB). 


S  ■'"■I  S38 
3  0  iaZ 


8  -  I 
A.  I 


11" 
18  -  n 


1,172,H1 

i,i4a,m 

3,360,000 


40.403,424 


Value. 


e  I'  I .  IM 

\  ■-[,^55 

a.  ros 

4,--  1.-I85 
4.  ir..  :64 
I.7-.,:44 
1  VHI",  '18 

18  189 
1,482,013 


2,034.882 

S,1ID,2M 
8,200,000 


1007. 


State. 


52,406.186 


nilnols  

Indiana  • 

K  a  nil  as  

Michigan  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania.— 

Alabama  

Oeorffia  — . 

Virginia  

Wpflt  Virginia-. 

Arizona  

South  Dakota.. 

Texaa  

Caliromla  _ 

Washington  

Colorado  

Utah  

Kentucky  

Missouri  

Total  


Pro- 
ductos 
Plaota. 


Qaantltr 
(barrela). 

Valua. 

S,0M,00S 

3.782,811 

8,572,6«8 
4.449,800 
2,2fl0,9M 
1.1S1.I78 
•20,393, !»5 

$2,632,570 
4,7S7.8fiO 
4.210,3^)8 
4,381.731 
4.7;tS,516 
2.43.-i.9I8 

ie,G;<8,000 

1,274.470 

1,383,305 

534,684 

916,301 

1,808,004 

2.71$.8SS 

884,938 

1,39'S.179 

8,180.025 

3,320.218 

48,785,800 

53,0!)2,!U1 

lUPOBTS,  EZPOBTS,  AND  CONBUHFTION. 

following  tables  show  the  Imports  for  consumption,  the  exixirts,  and  the 
apparent  consumption  of  hydraulic  cement  of  all  kinds  In  the  United  Stntes  for 
the  years  respectively  mentioned : 

Import*  for  oonaumption  of  hydraulic  cement  into  the  United  States,  1902-1907, 

in  barrela. 

1902   1,968,028 

1903   2,251.969 

1904   __   968,410 

6131S— SCHID  D— 09  28 


1905    806, 84.1 

1906   2,273,403 

1007   -  -  2,083,463 
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Sxforii  of  hifiraulio  cement,  190t-1907,  in  barrelt. 

1902   340,  Sa  I  1905  _  897, 68S 

1903   2.S6,463  I  190tt  5S3.299 

1904   774.940  |  1907  gOaOCiO 

Total  coHtumptton  of  hydraulic  cement  in  1907,  In  ItarreU. 


Total  prodactlon  in  the  United  States.. 
ImportB  withdrawn  for  consuiiipttoD  

Total  __   

Exports  


...  62,230.342 
2,033,463 


54. 263.  SOS 
900,550 


Total  apparent  constiuiptfon  .  .  63,363,255 

The  figures  for  1908  are  not  available,  but  it  is  expected  the  same 
increase  will  be  shown. 

The  same  ratio  of  growth  of  other  industries  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  substitutes  for  lumber  could  be  offered,  but  it  is  not 
deemed  material,  as  there  can  be  no  possible  controversy  on  that 
point. 

The  remarks  regarding  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  monopoly  on 
cement,  by  Mr.  Edwin  CT  Eckel,  under  whose  direction  the  valuable 
data  on  tne  "Cement  Industry  in  the  United  States"  is  prepared, 
reflect  so  manifestly  the  conditions  which  surround  the  lumber  busi- 
ness that  they  are  herewith  appended. 

The  difj^culty  of  monopoly, 

Mr.  Eckel  says: 

FerbaiHi  tbe  most  marked  feature  of  AiDerlcan  economic  bfstory  during  the 
last  docade  bas  been  the  manner  in  wblcb  Industry  after  Industry  bas  become 
conBolidntfMl  In  control,  bo  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
TblR  hnR  been  partk-uinrly  well  marked  in  the  iron  inid  steel  liidustrlea,  and  It 
la  worth  coiiRiilerlnK  how  far  a  Bimilar  evolution  is  likely  to  affect  the  cement 
Industry.  At  present  tbe  cement  industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
larger  brntiches  of  manufacture.  No  **  trust,"  nor  even  any  appro-nrh  to  a  mo- 
noiKiIy,  is  in  existence.  newsiKii)er  stateiiieuts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 
antt  Id  the  writer's  opinion  the  nature  of  the  cement  Industry  riders  it  impos- 
sible that  any  such  iarf;e  dccr(«  of  consolidation  of  Interest  can  take  place  as  to 
result  In  peruinnently  or  unftilrly  bigh  prices  for  the  product. 

When  tlie  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  "trusts"  Is  examined. 
It  vlll  l>c  seen  that  tbe  only  nay  In  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be  secured 
and  retnhid  by  any  consoliilatiou  is  by  tbe  contnil  of  tbe  supply  of  raw  material, 
by  tbe  absolute  control  of  bnslc  patents,  or  by  tbe  control  of  transportation. 
•  *••**« 

On  careful  consideration  of  tbe  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
Is  possit>Ic.  It  is  safe  to  sny  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  Is  undeilatn  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  If  prices  were  foi*ced  bigb  enough. 

American  cement  is  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  a 
duty  equivalent  to  25i  per  cent. 

Lumber  is  protected  oy  a  tariff  of  only  12  per  cent,  which  in  all 
fairness  should  not  be  lowered. 

Shingle  marketa. 

The  same  conditions  which  surround  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  equally  true  of  the  shingle  business.  The  following  letter 
from  the  University  Lumber  and  Shingle  Gom|)an^^  ^^^gra^nd, 
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Oreg.,  shows  the  situation  fairly.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
Chinese  labor  as  compared  with  American  makes  a  cost  difference  of 
about  30  cents  per  thousand  shingles  and  practically  equalizes  the 
present  duty  of  80  cents  now  impend  on  shingles. 

8UngU8, 

Cost  of  manufacturing  shin&^es  per  1,000  for  labor  in  TTnited  States, 
65  cents;  British  Columbia,  Chinese  labor,  26  cents;  difference,  30 
cents. 

FoBiLAND,  Obeq.,  Novmiber  11, 1908, 

Mr.  Geokoe  M.  Cornwall, 

Porilandj  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  November  11  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  extra  #  A  #  shingles,  would  state 
that  we  keep  a  very  accurate  accoimt  of  the  labor  that  is  used  for 
manufacturing  shingles  at  our  plant  and  figure  the  same  every  week, 
and  it  varies  from  52  cents  to  56  cents  per  thousand  for  extra  #  A  # 
ishingles.  This  is  the  grade  that  is  used  in  the  territory  that  we  are 
shipping  to,  and  we  manufacture  about  4,000,000,  or  20  carloads,  of 
extra  #  A  #  shingles  per  week.  And  would  state  that  on  clears  it 
would  cost  at  least  10  cents  per  thousand  more  for  the  actual  labor 
that  is  taken. 

Would  state  that  if  the  duty  is  removed  it  would  almost  ruin  our 
business,  as  the  shingle  men  m  British  Columbia  are  using  mostly 
Chinese  help.  We  would  be  placed  to  a  disadvantage  on  the  labor 
problem  alone  fsoxn  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  thousand,  as  a  Chinaman 
can  be  hired  much  cheaper  than  a  white  man. 

We  are  also  placed  to  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  the  price  of  logs 
from  British  Columbia  compared  to  the  logs  on  the  Columbia  River, 
and  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  that,  as  a  great  many  Chinamen 
are  employed  there  in  camps. 

The  aility  of  the  British  Columbia  manufacturer  of  red-cedar 
shingles  to  compete  successfully  a^inst  the  American  manufacturer 
is  proven  absolutely  by  his  ability  to  purchase  labor  and  logs  at  a  less 
cost  than  his  American  competitor  and  still  realize  a  profit  despite 
the  fact  tliAt  duty  on  Canadian  shingles  is  30  cents  per  thousand. 

On  account  of  the  cost  of  actual  labor  we  find,  under  the  present 
tariff,  they  are  our  most  active  c(Hnpetitors  in  the  Eastern  and  New 
England  States  despite  the  fact  that  their  rail  rate  is  equal  to  ours. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

University  Lumber  and  Shingle  Co., 
Per  A.  J.  Kroenebt. 

Oregon  bureau  of  labor  exhibit. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
in  Oregon  we  are  able  to  present  the  figures  shown  in  an  advance 
sheet  of  the  biennial  report  for  the  years  1907-8  to  the  legislature  of 
Oregon.  This  report  snows  that  the  average  wage  paid  for  skilled 
workmen  in  the  sawmills  and  logging  camps  of  Oregon  covering 
these  years  were:  Skilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $3.10; 
unskilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $2.21;  labor  (in  logging 
camp),  per  mouth,  $61.  ^r^r^n\n 
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These  figures,  from  the  most  aothoritatlve  sources  obtainable,  prove 
conclusively  that  the  contention  that  the  low  wage  schedule  of  e^era 
Canada  in  the  woods  and  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  Mongolian 
labor  in  the  mills,  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  man  ;  that  the 
inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  necessarily  crowd 
the  American  wage  scale  to  the  lowest  level  if  unrestricted  competi- 
tion be  permitted. 

The  relatum  of  the  tariff  to  northern  ?uj»6«r. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
manufacturers  of  white  pine  and  hemlock  lumber  who  are  operating 
in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Micfaigim,  and  Pennsylvania. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  these  States  has 
decreased — although  the  total  lumber  production  of  the  entire  coun- 
try has  greatly  increased — a  large  number  of  people  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  will  be  for  many  years. 

Thcffe  are  approximately  100,000  men  directly  en^ged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  the  States  named,  whose  families  will  average  at  least 
four  i>erson8,  makinff  a  half  million  people  who  would  be  affected  by 
anything  that  would  seriously  disturb  the  prosperity  of  this  indiis- 
iry — as  the  removal  of  the  existing  protection  would  certainly  do. 
There  are  over  ^X)  towns  in  the  States  named  whidi  are  almost  wholly 
maintained  by  the  sawmills  situated  in  them.  Hundreds  of  small 
merchants  and  dealers  of  every  kind  derive  their  livelihood  largely 
from  the  money  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  employees  in  the  sawmills. 

The  maicing  oi  lumber  consumes  more  of  the  produce  of  the  farmer 
than  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  Great  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  lumber  mills  ana  to 
the  men  enga^d  in  the  woods,  still  greater  is  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  supplies  of  every  kind,  most  largely  produced  by  the  farmer. 
These  incluae  horses  in  great  numbers,  their  feed,  and  food  for  the 
woodsmen,  not  to  mention  vast  quantities  of  woolen  goods,  leather 
belting,  and  manv  similar  articles,  the  raw  materials  for  which  are 
produced  by  the  farmer.  The  vastness  of  the  market  afforded  by  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  Lake  States  for  farm  products  will  be  appar- 
ent The  advanced  prices  which  the  lumber  manufacturers  have  been 
obli^d  to  pay  for  many  classes  of  farm  products  have  been  greater 
during  the  past  eight  years  than  have  been  the  advances  which  they 
have  been  aole  to  obtain  for  lumber.  We  pve  below  a  list  of  prices 
on  principal  cereals  for  a  period  of  years,  as  well  as  prices  on  stand- 
ard grades  of  white-pine  lumber: 


Range  of  priven  of  noi'thcm  pine  lumber. 
[Mill  arpraeMi  -  §Uodsrd  itradpR.1 


ifW. 

1000. 

im. 

UQI. 

lOOS. 

DImciifii'Ti  rl  \  1-Ifi')  

  ?11.M 

91X-00 

9II.60 

tl«.00 

«tR.W 

(■(Xiuii'Mi  h  .(irils  i^'.  Si.,  i,  lti>,.  

  12.00 

ll.OQ 

14.50 

15.00 

17.00 

17. » 

Nil,  i  tiu!irilp._    

  7,fW 

11.00 

11.00 

10.00 

11. » 

U.W 

Fcnr-lntr  dV,  So,  2,  10')   

 _  12.00 

14.00 

14. BO 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 

Fdii^^h  di  '.  0,  Sel.)  

  30.01) 

»5.50 

S7.00 

41.  a 

45.90 

46.00 

18.00 

19.60 

U.OO 

KM 

 }  12.8* 

u.ae 

u.st 

U.BO 

U.W 

is.n 
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Range  of  prioet  of  tutrthem  pkte  I«nt&er^-Gontiiiiied. 


IBM. 

IfiOS. 

1908.  1  1007. 

1608. 

DfaHMlOD  (1  r  4r-W)   -  

Ooounoa  bo*rdi  (S",  Mo.  1,  W)  

No.  4  boftrdu  -  ,  

18.00 

is.ao 

ttO.flO 
1B.W 
IS.SD 

tzi.oo 
ao.so 

U.OA 

(22.00 
2S.00 

i7.ao 

96.00 
(9.00 
24.00 

$18.00 
St.00 
14.00 
B0.0O 
49.00 

n.oo 

19.00  S4.DD 

TiaOta  (ly,  0,  M.)  -  

M.0O     M.SO  ,  48.00 

a.oo   S8.00  t«.oo 

Sldloc  (0)  

16.11     17.ZB  a).4S 

tlM 

19.80 

Range  of  grain  prices. 
[Averaxe  cMh  prlcea  at  Cbleago.] 

18B8. 

1900. 

lOOE. 

im.  1  uoo. 

1807. 

1900. 

Oom,  No.  S  rellow  

Oati,  No.  S  whlU  

.n 

.n 

M 

fO.OS 
.641 
.431 

fl.U 

Those  who  have  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
favoring  a  repeal  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber  have  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  cheapen  the  price 
of  lumber  to  the  American  consumer.  In  that  event  we  ask  why  it 
should  be  removed?  It  would  benefit  no  one  but  those  who  hold 
iMses  on  Canadian  timber  lands  from  the  Canadian  goveriunent,  and 
would  deprive  our  Government  of  a  much-needed  revenue. 

There  is  prevalent  throughout  the  Middle  West  the  widespread  im- 
pression to  the  effect  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  cheapen  the 
price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer.  This  is  based  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation, largely  disseminated  by  the  newspapers  which  are  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  products  and  wood  pulp 
for  obvious  rensons.  The  lumber  mills  of  Canada  do  not  now  manu- 
facture a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  better  grades  to  supply  their  home 
demand,  and  large  quantities  of  the  good  lumber  manufnctiirod  in 
tliis  country  is  exported  to  Canada.  We  ship  more  lumber  to  Canada 
than  to  any  other  countrv.  except  England  and  the  Argentine.  Our 
e.xportntions,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  during  the  past  four  years, 
hove  been  as  follows: 


T«ar 

net. 

Value. 

1  T«ar 

V«at. 

VallH. 

in.STB.OOO 
101, 069,000 

9^,880,907 
1,S7S,189 

1007  

172,871,000 
140,884,000 

«4,V71.n0 

4.sae,in 

UOO   -— 

1008  

There  hns  been  enormous  development,  especially  of  the  western 
Canadian  Provinces,  within  the  past  six  years.  This  remarkable 
growth  is  certain  to  continue,  since  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  that 
section  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  nations  of  Kiirope  continue  to  call 
for  more  wheat"  than  the  United  States  can  furnish  them,  for  our 
wheat  cultivation  is  decreasing  and  the  deficiency  must  largely  be 
made  up  by  the  development  of  the  prairie  section  of  Canada^  wnere 
the  conditions  are  extremely  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
The  development  of  the  country,  extending  800  miles  wg  fronv  Win- 
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Dipeg,  Manitoba,  including  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchevan  and 
Alberta,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  certain  to  consume  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lumber,  principally  for  ordinary  construction  purposes,  and  as 
the  lumber  business  in  the  timbered  area  of  British  Columbia  and 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  developed  to  supply  this  demand,  the  saw- 
mills will  find  themselves  possessed  of  immense  quantities  of  low- 
grade  lumber,  of  which  every  class  of  timber  produces  a  large  per- 
centage, which  can  not  be  utilized  for  construction  purposes.  It  is 
this  low-grade  stock  that  will  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
American  mills  if  the  duty  is  removed.  This  is  a  class  of  lumber 
which  the  average  American  consumer  does  not  use,  and  is  not  even 
sold  to  the  average  country  retail  lumber  yard.  As  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nation  has  increased  since  1899,  there  has  de- 
veloped an  enormous  demand  for  lumber  suitable  for  boxes,  crating, 
etc.,  which,  previous  to  the  year  mentioned,  was  burned  up  simply 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  Th^  mills  operating  m  white- 
pine  timber  formerly  maintained  large  burners  into  which  all  refuse, 
including  the  nlnss  of  materials  from  which  low-grade  boards  are  now 
made,  was  burned.  As  the  demand  for  this  portion  of  their  output 
increase<1,  its  value  correspondingly  advanced,  and  with  every  rise 
in  price  it  has  been  possible  to  bnn^  out  of  the  woods  logs  and  ma- 
terial which  were  previously  unprohtable  to  handle,  and  which  were 
consequently  alloAvod  to  burn  or  rot  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  more 
forcible  example  of  tho  undisputed  fact  that  high  prices  for  lumber 
tend  to  conserve  the  forests  than  the  experiences  of  the  white-pine 
manufncturers  with  their  low-grade  lumber  during  the  past  few  years. 
Because  thev  could  profitably  handle  this  stuff  the  manufacturers 
have  cleaned  their  lands  so  closely  that  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  their  total  output  has  ronsi>>ted  of  what  is  known  as  "  Mississippi 
Valley  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  boards."  Practically  none  of  the  No.  4  and 
No,  5  boards  are  sold  to  the  retail  lumber  dealers  operating  country 
yards.  This  low-grn<Ie  stuff  is  used  almost  exchisively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boxes,  packing  crates,  and  for  many  similar  purposes.  Its 
sacrifice,  both  by  burning  it  up  at  the  mill  and  leaving  it  in  the 
woods,  would  not  cheapen  the  hiniber  used  by  the  average  consumer; 
neither  would  ti»p  admission  of  this  class  of  lumber  from  Canada 
reduce  the  co«t  of  the  ordinary  grades  in  this  country.  It  would 
simply  compel  the  American  manufacturer  to  waste  a  considerable 
part  of  his  available  material  and  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue. 

The  Canadian  lumberman  can  produce  lumber  cheaper  than  can  the 
American  lumber  manufacturer  for  many  reasons.  First,  because  of 
his  ability  to  obtain  labor,  under  ordinary  conditions,  at  some  less 
cost,  and  second,  because  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  not  subjected 
to  tlie  excessive  taxation  which  the  American  mills  are  burdened 
with.  The  Canadian  holds  a  license  from  either  the  dominion  or 
the  provincial  governments  to  cut  the  timber  within  certain  limits. 
He  pays  an  annual  land  rent,  and  a  royalty  for  each  thousand  feet  of 
timt)er  which  he  cuts  after  the  same  is  manufactured  and  sold.  The 
rental  and  the  royalty  together  do  not  amount  to  the  taxes  which  are 
imposed  in  tlie  United  States.  The  Canadian  government  stands  the 
risk  of  deterioration  and  fire  loss  which  the  £nerican  is  obliged  to 
assume. 

The  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hines,  of  The  Kdward  Hines  Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  HI., 
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was  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  burdens  assumed  by  the  American 
manufacturer  by  reason  of  excessive  taxation  os  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  holding  timber  licenses  in  Canada.  The  Company  in 
which  Mr.  Hines  is  interested  owns  500,000,000  feet  of  timber  limits 
in  Ontario,  the  carrying  charge  of  which  is  infinitesimal  as  compared 
with  the  tax  of  3  or  4  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  value  of  his  com- 
pany's timber  holdings  in  Wisconsm,  which  is  entirely  in  addition 
to  the  personal  property  tax,  which  is  not  levied  at  all  in  Canada. 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  timber  lands  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  faces  the  American  lumber 
manufacturer  to-day,  and  upon  its  proper  and  prompt  solution  de- 
pends  the  conservation  of  our  forests. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can  sell  his  low- 

frade  output  in  this  country  cheaper  than  we  can.  This  is  possi- 
le,  first,  because  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  lumber  output  can  be 
transported  more  cheaply  to  our  consuming  territory  than  it  can  be 
shipped  from  the  American  white-pine  mills.  The  white-pine  timber 
belt  of  Canada,  which  would  enter  most  directly  into  competition 
with  the  mills  in  Miunesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania, 
are  principally  located  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  lakes,  their  logs  being  floated 
down  the  manv  streams  which  fiow  into  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  making  timber  as  far  as  300  miles  north  trib- 
utary to  these  manufacturing  points.  The  great  consuming  and  dis- 
tributing cities  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Tonawanda,  not  to  mention  many  of  the  smaller  lake  ports,  are 
directly  accessible  to  the  Canadian  mills  at  a  lesser  cost  of  transpor- 
tation than  are  the  majority  of  our  own  white-pine  mills.  The  Cana- 
dian mill?  in  the  territory  referred  to  can  readi  the  cities  mentioned 
directly  by  water  at  an  average  transportation  cost  of  $1.75  per  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber,  whereas  our  own  interior  mills  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  rail,  or  rail  and  water,  shipments,  the  transportation  cost 
ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per  1,000  feet  to  the  same  distributing  markets. 
Lumber  is  reshipped  and  distributed  from  the  lake  ports  to  all  points 
of  the  immense  consuming  territory  embraced  within  New  York  on 
the  east,  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
west  The  removal  of  the  duty  would  certainly  permit  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  to  enter  this  immense 
market  with  their  low-grade  material  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  and  all  that  he  represents,  and  to  the  great  waste  of 
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The  amount  of  lumber  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada 
has  increased  extensively  botn  in  volume  and  value  per  thoosand 
feet,  as  the  table  below  will  show: 


Importattoiu  of  temfter  fnm  Canada. 


Tmt. 


iwoi  „  ~"i..r"rii"n — — 7.Z'. — iinni" 

1«7      

1008     

ISooI"™™!!!  _   

11107       


Per  thou- 
uad. 

'■k    .  JiiJ ,  r  00 

fu.sy 

SI 

u.oe 

i.-OI 

11. M 

11.41 

tW.QffI  ,000 

lO.SZ 

u.aa 

9.n 

9.n 

]».S7 

i'Jii.f.Til.OOO 

U.0S 

W .  .-noO 

13.88 

14.01 
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Compariton  of  wholesale  prtcei  of  northern  pine. 
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In  1890  pine  stumpage,  the  estimates  of  which  included  only  the 
very  best  timber,  was  sold  at  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  from  $2  to  $4.50  in  Wisconsin,  and  from  75  cents  to  $4  in 
Minnesota.  At  the  present  time  Michigan  timber  is  held  for  $10  to 
$20  and  above.  In  Wisconsin  timber  sells  for  from  $6.50  to  $15,  and 
in  this  State  the  last  sale  brought  $5  for  the  minimum  and  $13.55  for 
the  maximum  prices.  Estimates  now  include  all  of  the  timber,  re- 
gardless of  its  size  or  quality. 

The  United  States  Government  sells  white  pine  in  Minnesota 
to-day  for  $12  and  Norway  for  $10. 

It  is  impossible  to  buy  logs  in  the  open  market  and  manufacture 
them  and  sell  lumber  at  prevailing  market  prices  and  realize  any 
profit. 

The  removal  or  the  material  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  would 
only  enable  those  who  operate  under  Canadian  timber  licenses  to 
flood  iJhe  American  markets  with  their  low-grade  product  to  the 
detriment  of  both  American  labor  and  employers,  witnout  benefiting 
the  average  consumer,  who  would  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
ordinary  grades  of  lumber  he  purchases  as  he  does  at  present. 

It  would  prevent  the  American  manufacturer  from  utilizing  the 
raw  product  to  as  close  an  extent  as  he  now  does;  hence  would  in- 
crease the  WHste  in  our  fore.sts.  It  would  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 
Canadian  forests  and  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  our  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  Skinner, 
VicTOB  H.  Beckuan, 
George  M.  Cobnweu.^ 
Representing  the  Pacific  CEi^Midi^wH^sagLe 
Timber,  and  Shingle  Interests,  and  190fi00  Wage-earners. 
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SAWED  LUMBER. 


[Paragniph  IW.] 


THE  miARD  LUMBER  COMPAHT,  ROUSES  PODTI,  S.  Y.,  THmS 
DUTIES  OH  DRESSED  LUIIBBE  SHOULD  BE  nrCREASEB. 

Bouses  Point,  K.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 

Hon.  SeitENo  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  M'ayM  and  Mean*  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  G* 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  your  committee  is  considering  tlie 
<1uestion  of  tariff  on  lumber  and  its  products,  together  with  the  dress- 
ing connet'lod  thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  president  of  the  Millard  Lumber  Company, 
also  of  the  villafiie  of  Rouses  Point.  We  hare  a  large  mill  here,  with 
30  acres  of  piling  ground,  and  also  two  yards  on  tlie  Hudson  River. 
Our  mill  here  at  Uoiisi's  Point  is  within  1  mile  of  the  Canadian  line, 
and  we  are  sawing  logs,  manufacturing  box  f^ooks,  and  dressing  lum- 
ber in  transit  from  Canada  to  the  States.  It  is  the  principal  Indus' 
try  of  this  place,  and  we  have  on  our  pay  roll  about  150  men,  and 
are  cutting  timber  in  the  Adirohdacks,  naving  now  30  men  or  more 
there,  and  bringing  the  logs  here  to  be  manufactured.  We  have  also 
purchased  within  the  last  two  years  800  carloads  of  spruce  logs  from 
Canada.  There  Is  no  duty  on  logs,  but  there  is  a  duty  of  j)er 
thousand  feet  on  sawn  lumber.  We  paid  a  freight  of  $3  per  thousand 
feet  on  logs  from  Canada  on  the  amount  of  sawn  lumber  the  logs 
produced.  That  same  lumber,  if  sawn  in  Canada,  the  freight  on  it 
would  have  been  at>out  $1.25  per  thousand  feet.  The  railroads  have 
now  advanced  the  freight  on  logs  to  nearly  four  times  what  the  lum- 
ber would  be — that  is,  what  the  logs  would  produce. 

I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  fifty-six  years,  part  of  the  time 
with  my  father — my  father  commencing  in  1824 — the  balance  of  the 
time,  since  1880,  with  my  two  brothers,  who  are  interested  with  me 
now ;  there  are  only  the  three  of  us  in  the  business,  and  we  hare  had 
five  yards,  four  of  which  were  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  this  one  up 
here.  I  claim  to  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  anyone  that 
is  in  the  lumber  business,  and  I  honestly  think  that  if  the  duty  is 
taken  off  of  lumber  and  the  drcssingof  same  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  stay  here  in  Rouses  Point — we  will  have  to  go  into  Canada.  For 
instance,  we  are  buying  lumber  now  in  Canada,  where  the  freight  is  14 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  Rouses  Point;  estimating  the  <&v  lum- 
ber at  the  mill  at  2,500  pounds  to  the  thousand  feet,  that  would  make 
die  freight  $3.50  per  tnousnnd;  if  it  was  dressed  there  the  freight 
would  be  $2.80  per  thousand  feet  There  is  70  cents  saved  in  freight 
alone,  besides  the  labor  at  these  mills,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  the  in^r- 
mation — is  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than  what  we  have  to  pay 
here.  Furthermore,  the  present  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  is  very 
low  anyway,  in  comparison  to  the  extra  cost  of  manufacturing  from 
the  log  on  this  side  of  the  line.  For  instance,  ^ood  sidings  in  Om- 
ada  are  worth  $40  per  thousand  feet  at  a  low  estimate,  and  extra  good 
lumber  ranges  horn  $50  to  $60  per  thousand  feet  Say  we  average 
it  at  $40,  $2  per  thousand  feet  duty  is  only  5  per  cent,  and  any  good 
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bu^ness  man  would  readilv  see  that  lumber  could  be  manufactured 
in  Cahada  for  a  good  deu  less  percentage  than  that,  comparing  it 
with  the  cost  overTiere. 

I  hope  the  tariff  will  not  be  altered,  unless  it  would  be  to  increase 
the  rate  on  dressed  lumber. 

Canada  people  have  the  advantage  of  us  to-day,  more  than  what 
the  present  extra  duty  is  on  dressed  lumber,  and  I  can  not  help  but 
think  that  if  the  duty  is  reduced  on  rough  limiber,  Canadians  will 
advance  their  prices  that  much  more. 

I  have  been  looking  for  a  block  of  timber  in  Canada  that  I  could 
bring  out  here  in  the  log  and  manufacture  on  this  side  of  the  line  at 
our  mills  here,  but  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  of  lumber,  or  reduced  to  any 
considerable  extent,  my  interest  would  be  to  manufacture  the  lumber 
in  Canada  and  send  it  over  here.  There  is  at  least  $2  per  thousand 
benefit  to  our  labor  on  this  side  by  bringing  the  logs  over  from  Can- 
ada— yes,  nearer  $3. 

Any  further  informntion  that  you  would  like  that  I  am  able  to 
give  I  will  gladly  submit. 

Yours,  very  truly,  "Wm.  B.  illabd, 

President  Millard  Lumber  Company. 


STATEHENT  OF  COL.  ALBERT  CIAB.EE,  OF  BOSTOIT,  ASEIKa 
BETENTION  OF  PBESEBT  DUTIES  ON  SAWED  LUMBER. 

Friday,  November  SO,  1908. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Rufus  Deering  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
merchants,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  also  the  St.  Johns  Lumber  Company, 
of  the  same  city,  manufacturers  of  spruce  and  cedar,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  125,000  feet  of  long  lumber,  80,000  laths,  5,000  clapboards, 
and  175,000  feet  of  shingles. 

We  desire  to  have  the  present  duty  on  sawed  lumber — $2  per  1,000 
feet — continued.  When  there  is  an  active  demand  it  does  not  pre- 
vent a  large  importation^but  when  trade  is  depressed,  as  it  has  been 
for  a  year  past,  it  affords  some  protection.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  profit  made  in  the  manufacture  since  the  panic  of  October,  1907, 
but  without  the  duty  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would  hare  sup- 

glied  our  market,  unless  our  workmen  would  have  accepted  the 
Canadian  scale  of  wages. 

Later  I  will  file  a  statement  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  both  for- 
est and  mill  in  the  two  countries. 

Spruce  lumber,  delivered  at  Boston  points,  is  now  selling  at  from 
$20  per  1,000  feet  for  narrow  random  to  $24  and  $25  for  lumber  cut 
to  order,  9  inches  wide  and  narrower.  If  it  is  10  or  12  inches  wide 
the  price  is  $2  higher.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  duty  affords 
but  9  to  10  per  cent  protection. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  present  a  table  of  the  aTerace  prices 
of  spruce  lumber,  delivered  in  Boston,  from  1897,  the  year  of  the  en- 
actmrat  of  the  present  tanff,  to  1906,  the  year  of  the  highest  prices, 
both  inclusive,  which  was  furnished  me  by  Walstein  R.  Chester  & 
Co.,  wholesale  lumber  commission  mereliants  in  Boston. 
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In  (raiibniitting  it,  Mr.  Ch&ster  wrote: 

The  freat  cbanKtu  of  prices  In  Inoiber  are  owing,  particularly  In  spruce,  to 
the  quantity  now  iinod  by  (taper  mills,  they  using  nearly  one-balf  of  tbe  entire 
cut;  to  the  lnm*flMiI  hauling  distance,  to  enhanced  cost  of  nianutactare,  and 
also  to  incrpfiRnl  demand.  Of  pine.  South  America  takes  attout  all  the  12-lnch 
boards  tlint  nrp  manufactured  Id  Canada,  quite  a  perceiitase  of  onr  own  cot; 
and  at  jirici's  that  conminiera  here  could  not  meet,  even  were  there  no  duty. 
There  can  be  no  advantage  to  consumers  here  in  talcing  the  duty  from  lumber. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fiict,  as 
shown  by  this  table,  that  prices  were  not  higher,  but  were  generally 
a  little  lower,  the  next  year  after  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  than 
they  were  the  year  before.  This  proves  that  the  duty  was  not  added 
to  the  price.  Then  there  is  the  further  fact  that  prices  ^r  outrmn 
the  ditty  as  demand  increased.  On  spruce  boards,  for  instance,  the 
price  became  $8.50  a  thousand  higher  than  it  was  when  the  $2  duty 
was  put  on.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  duty  was  respon- 
sible for  an  advance  more  than  four  times  greater  than  itself. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  affora  adequate  protection  to 
the  by-produrts.  To  illustrate:  The  Canadians  in  the  lower  Prov- 
inces ship  their  best  grades  of  manufactured  lumber  to  England  and 
South  Anioricn,  where  they  obtain  about  as  good  prices  as  prevail  in 
the  Unitetl  States  and  have  no  duty  to  pay.  Then  they  make  mil- 
lions of  laths  out  of  the  e<1gings  and  slabs,  and  dump  them  upon  our 
market  under  the  nominal  duty  of  25  cents  per  1,000  pieces. 

This  duty  ought  to  be  doubled,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  most  money  that 
the  sawmill  makes  is  on  the  waste.  A  duty  of  60  cents  per  1,000 
pieces  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  lumber  duties,  and 
would  not  average  up  to  the  duties  in  other  schedules. 

When  this  duty  was  established  the  price  of  laths  was  about  $1.50 
per  1,000.  Two  years  ago  it  held  for  the  entire  year  from  $3.90  to  $4. 
During  the  last  year  laths  delivered  br  vessel  in  New  York  have 
brought  from  $3.76  to  $3.50.  The  ad  vnlorem  equivalent  of  the  duty 
at  pre.sent  is  only  7.2  per  cent,  but  when  enacted  it  was  IC.C  per  cent 
If  it  is  doubled  now  it  will  not  be  equal  to  what  it  was  then. 

Mr.  James  W.  Parker,  president  of  the  companies  that  I  repre- 
sent, informs  me  that  "  at  times  ten  to  twenty-five  millions  of  laths 
from  the  Provinces  arrive  in  New  York  in  a  fleet  of  vessels  in  one 
day."  The  magnitude  of  this  by-product  business,  therefore^  is  sufB> 
cient  to  merit  attention. 
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He  duty  of  SO  cents  per  1,000  on  shingles  is  moderately  protective 
and  should  cither  be  continued  or  increased.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  cedar  in  northern  Maine  and  in  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
and  shingles  made  from  cedar  in  both  places  compete  sharply  in  our 
market. 

Mr.  Hill.  Hare  you  any  idea  that  the  people  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the  manufacturers  there,  would  con- 
aider  for  a  moment  the  increase  of  duties  to  any  such  ba^  as  you 
are  considering  there? 

Mr.  Clarke.  The  onlv  increase  that  is  asked  is  on  laths,  and  that 
would  not  make  it  e^iiial  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  what  it  was 
when  the  duty  was  imposed.  I  desire  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  the 
increased  duty  will  not  increase  the  price.  The  Canadian  and  other 
exporters  to  this  country  will  pay  it  to  enjoy  our  market,  and  thus 
our  revenue  will  be  increased  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 


COL  ALBEBT  CLARKE,  07  BOSTOH,  MASS.,  FITBNISHES  STATEKEHT 
07  CAHABIAN  AHD  MAIHE  LUMBEB  LABOB  COST. 

Decembeb  7, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  £.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Way8  and  Means, 

Waghington,  D.  G. 
SiH :  In  my  statement  of  Friday  evening,  November  20, 1  promised 
to  furnish  figures  of  the  wages  in  lumber  mills  and  forests  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  in  Canada.  In  compliance  therewith  I  give  figures 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  James  W.  Parker,  treasurer  of  the  John 
Lumber  Company,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  a  table  of  the  wages  of  sim- 
ilar employees  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  mills  of  J.  B. 
Booth,  of  Ottawa,  Ontaria 


la  Maine: 

Setters  ?2.60 

Dogi^ers   2. 00 

Sawyers   6.  GO 

Edgera   3.00 

Conimon  labor  1.  SO  to  1. 7S 

Carpenters  2. 00 

Tea  lusters   1. 75 

Filers  __   4. 00  to  6. 00 


In  Canada: 

Setters  $1.50 

Carrlnfie  riders   1.  25 

Sawyers  1.  To  to  2. 00 

VAnvTH  1.00  to  1.66 

Com  moil  labor   .70  to  .90 

CnriMHiters   1.00 

Horse  teamsters   .90 

Filers   3.75  to  2.  00 


In  Maine  the  wages  i)aid  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  of  1907-1908 
were  $26  to  $35  per  month  and  board — the  $35  being  paid  to  teamsters 
and  choppers.  Wages  are  lower  this  winter,  because  so  much  labor 
is  out  of  work.   They  range  from  $24  to  $30. 

In  Canada  the  wa^s  in  the  woods  ranged  from  $8  to  $18  per 
month  and  board  durmg  the  winter  of  1897. 

My  information  in  regard  to  Canadian  wages  is  taken  from  Exhibit 
A  in  the  pamphlet  memorial  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the  joint  high  commission,  sitting  at  Quebec,  in. 
the  autumn  of  1898.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  later  figures,  but 
am  advised  that  there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  wag^es  paid,  prob- 
ably, however,  only  (x>rresponding  with  the  increase  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Very  truly,  youn, 
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PLANED  LUMBER  AND  CLAPBOARDS. 

[Pangrapba  195  and  199.] 

ISE  AHXETEIX  LIHIBEB  COXFAVT,  SETBOIX,  HICH.,  GIAIXS 
THAT  PBBSBHT  TABXFF  IB  PBOHmnVE. 

Dethoit,  Mich.,  November  1908. 
Secbbtabt  Wats  and  Mbans  CoHHirrEE, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Ab  a  ooDsumer,  a  retailer,  and  a  wholesaler  of  lumber, 
please  file  this  protest  against  Schedule  D  of  said  tariff.  The  com- 
panies which  I  represent  are  particularly  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  items  referred  to  in  sections  195,  199,  201,  and  -203,  and  I 
wish  to  £0  on  record  as  saying  that  the  present  tariff  on  the  items 
referred  to  in  those  sections  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumers,  retailers,  and  wholesalers,  or  jobbers  of  lumber,  and  that 
all  of  said  items  reforred  to  in  those  sections  Aould  be  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

Iteferrinff  particularly  to  that  part  of  section  195  which  reads  as 
follows:  **  But  when  lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  nddi- 
tion  to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for 
each  riide  so  planed  or  finished  fifty  cents  per  thousand  fe^  board 
measure,'*  would  say  that,  in  trade  terms,  a  board  has  four  sides, 
or  two  sides  and  two  edge^;,  and  that  the  usual  price  rang^  from 
50  cents  to  75  cents  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  for  planing  one 
side;  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  feet  for  planing  two  sides; 
from  75  (snts  to  $1  per  thousand  for  planing  two  sides  and  one  edge, 
or  three  sides;  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  thousand  for  planing  four 
sides,  or  two  sides  and  two  edges. 

l''urther,  referring  to  that  part  of  said  section  reading  "and  if 
planed  on  one  side  and  ton^ued  and  grooved,  one  dollar  per  tliousand 
feet,  board  measia'e;  and  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and 
grooved,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure," 
the  usual  price  for  planing  one  or  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooveid 
rnnires  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Further,  referring  to  section  199,  reading,  "  Clapboards,  one  ddlar 
and  fifty  cents  per  thousand,"  would  say  Uiat  this  section  does  not 
state  whether  it  is  board  measure  or  not,  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  means  surface  measure,  which  would  mean  a  tariff  of  $3  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure.  The  usual  price  for  making  clap- 
boards ranges  from  $2  to  $3  per  thousand  fe^,  board  measure,  or 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet,  surface  measure. 

Further,  referring  to  the  prices  quoted,  would  say  that  these  ai« 
the  prices  in  vogue  in  most  sections  of  the  country  where  lumber  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  your 
tariff  on  most  items  is  practically  prohibitive. 

Sections  201  and  203  are  not  altogether  prohibitive,  although  the 
tariff  referred  to  is  prohibitive  most  of  the  time. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Tho8.  J.  Ankbtell. 
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WHITE  CEDAR  POLES,  POSTS,  AND  TIES. 
tParagraph  196.] 

CHIGAGO  AHB  MICSLOAS  DEALERS  BECOHMEin)  EEHOVAI  OF 
BUTT  mm.  WHITE  CEDAB  POLES,  POSTS,  AVD  TIES. 

Chicago,  December  S,  *1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washinffton,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sib:  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  courteous  letter  of 
November  29,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  of  tiie  27th  ultimo  regard ing 
a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  white-cedar  products.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  will  not  have  time  to  have  formal  action  taken  by  our 
association,  as  our  annual  meeting  docs  not  take  place  until  some  time 
in  January. 

There  iias  been  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  associa- 
tion who  are  large  owners  of  white-cedar  stumpage,  are  large  manu- 
facturers of  the  products  of  white  cedar,  and  who  buy  and  sell  the 
finished  product— to  wit,  poles,  posts,  and  ties — and  we  beg  to  submit 
the  following: 

That  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  duty  imposed  on  white 
cedar  posts,  poles,  and  ties,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  19(),  on  which  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  imposed^  should  be  removed. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  would  jeopardize  any  interests  whatever, 
although  there  are  some  of  our  members  who  may  object.  But  the 
price  of  labor  of  woodsmen  in  Canada  is  practically  as  high  as  it  is 
on  this  side  of  the  line ;  that  any  slight  difference  that  may  exist  would 
be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  extra  cost  of  transportation.  That 
it  would  tend  to  preserve  to  a  small  extent  some  of  our  own  nntural 
resources,  as  there  are  many  millions  of  small  trees  cut  into  posts  and 
small  poles  which,  if  let  grow,  would  make  valuable  poles,  ties,  etc. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  data  which  we  could  bring  forward  to  sup- 
port our  contention,  but  if  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  is  not  thought 
best  to  entirely  remove  the  duty  on  white  cedar  poles,  posts,  and  tics, 
we  respectfully  ask  that  the  cfuty  be  made  a  specific  one  and  mate- 
rially lowered.  There  are  regulations  also  which  are  very  burden- 
some, particularly  where  material  comes  into  the  United  States  by 
vessel.  The  question  of  inspection  is  sonaetimes  a  question  of  different 
men's  opinions,  and  a  specific  duty  per  tie,  per  post,  or  per  pole  of  the 
various  lengths  would  eliminate  all  this  trouble. 

Our  contracts  are  made  a  long  time  in  advance,  and  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  we  are  supposed  to  pay  duty  on  the  market  price, 
whatever  that  is  at  the  time  the  material  is  imported.  We  sell  also 
ft  long  time  in  advance  and  there  is  always  a  great  variation  in  these 
prices,  because  one  railroad  may  contract  to  pay  30  cents  for  ties 
m  October,  which  might  be  at  that  time  the  market  price,  while  an- 
other railroad  might  contract  to  pay  40  cents  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  would  establish  another  price.  Both*  of  these  lots  of 
ties  may  be  on  the  same  boat.  Which  is  the  market  price,  30  cents 
or  40  (xnts  ?  This  is  only  one  incident.  There  are  nundreds  that 
could  be  cited. 
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We  respectfully  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  irith  the  hearings  of 
(he  committee,  so  that  when  this  matter  is  further  taken  up  an  op- 
portunity may  be  given  us  to  present  our  case  in  a  concise  bat  complete 
form. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  Mcelubs  GoHPAmr, 

Blaneyj  Mich. 
Blossrs.  Rabeb  &  Watbon, 

Chicaffo. 

The  VALENnMS-GusK  Gohfant, 

Chicago. 

Naugle  Pots  AND  Tie  Gohpant, 

Chicago, 

J.  W.  Bbnbah. 


WOOD  LAST  BLOCKS. 
[Paraj?raph200.] 

THE  BOSTON,  KASS..  LAST  GOKFAVT  BECOKKEHDS  THE  PIACDTa 
OF  WOOD  LAST  BI.OCKS  OH  THE  FREE  LIST. 

BoaroN,  Mass^  December  i,  2908. 

Hon.  SKnENO  Payve, 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  tariff  on  wo4>a  last  blocks,  which  are  now  assessed  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  our  opinion,  which  we  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee, 
that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  changed  and  wood  last  blocks  placed  on 
the  free  list,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  wood  last  blocks  are  raw  materials  used  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  fine  lasts.  Fine  lasts  are  a  staple  article  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoos.  The  rough  wood  last  blocks  are  cut  from 
rock  maple,  btisswood,  and  sometimes  birch  and  beech.  After  the 
trees  are  felled  the  timber  is  cut  into  short  logs,  split,  and  rough- 
hewn  and  roughly  dried.  In  this  condition  they  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Second.  The  supply  of  available  timber  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  and  is  fast  becoming  less. 

Third.  Owing  to  the  decreasing  supply  of  timber  the  price  of 
rough  last  bUnrks  is  advancing  in  the  United  States.  In  1890  the 
price  of  a  size  7  block  was  $40  per  thousand.  In  1908  it  is  $50  per 
thousand,  and  all  other  sizes  have  advanced  in  the  same  proportion, 
on  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent. 

Fourth.  We  have  attempted  the  experiment  of  using  Canadian 
timber  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  plus  the 
tariff  has  largely  absorbed  the  profit  ezpectea  from  the  importation, 
and  were  it  not  tliat  the  American  supply  is  not  large  enoi^  at  the 
current  market  prices  to  supply  all  needs  it  would  not  pay  to  import 
the  blocks.  The  only  present  advantage  is  a  sure  and  steady  source 
of  supply.  r  ooalp 
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Fifth.  Placing  blocks  on  the  free  list  will  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  and  kindred  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  demand  on  our  forests  and  it  will  not  afford  suf- 
ficient competition  with  those  engaged  in  furnishing  blocks  in  the 
United  States  materially  to  inter^re  with  any  established  industry. 
The  source  of  supply  of  these  blocks  has  been  constantly  moving 
westward,  and  the  western  demand  will  take  all  of  the  present  sup- 
ply. ThQ  eastern  demand  will  be  helped  fay  resort  to  the  Canadian 
forests. 

Sixth.  The  Canadian  eovemment  lists  them  as  raw  material  and 

imposes  no  duty  on  blocks  imported. 

Seventh.  To  place  last  blocks  on  the  free  list  is  in  line  with  the 
fundamental  policies  of  the  present  tariff-revision  program, 

(1)  It  furnishes  free  raw  materials  for  industries  producing  a 
manufactured  article  in  the  United  States. 

2)  It  relieves  the  demand  on  our  fast  diminishing  forests. 
8)  It  does  not  interfere  with  ai^  existing  and  established  in- 
dustry. 

(4)  It  tends  to  cheapen  a  necessity — shoes. 

We  trust  that  this  will  receive  yovar  favorable  consideration j  but 
if  it  is  necessary  to  present  this  m  person  before  your  committee, 
if  you  will  fix  a  time  to  present  the  same  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
our  representative  to  Washington  for  that  purpose. 
We  remidn,  respectfully,  yours, 

Boston  Last  Co. 


SHINGLES. 
[Paragraph  203.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H'HASTERS,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  BEIATIYE 
TO  THE  SHXHGLE  IRDITSTBT  OF  THE  HORTHWEST. 

Fridat,  Noveniber  £0, 1908. 
Mr.  McMasters.  I  come  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  United 
States.  I  come  from  the  State  of  Washington.  My  talk  will  be 
something  different  from  what  you  have  been  hearing,  as  it  is  along 
a  little  different  line.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  shingle  business 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  We  have  been  talking  lumber  tx)-day, 
but  I  will  tell  you  s(»neuiing  about  the  diingle  industry  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

I  came  to  the  State  of  Washington  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  business  was  just  in  its  infancy.  I  helped  to  manufacture  about 
the  first  shingles  that  were  shipped  to  the  Middle  States.  We  have 
been  making  shingles  ever  since.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  My  busi- 
ness is  to  cut  down  the  tree,  haul  it  to  the  water,  manufacture  it  into 
shingles,  load  them  into  a  car,  and  ship  them  to  the  market.  I  am 
one  of  434  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  do  not  want  the  duty  removed  from  shingles.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  raised.  If  we  can  not  have  it  raised,  we  beg  of  you  to 
leave  it  where  it  is.  It  means  to  us  who  are  in  the  shinj^le  business 
life  or  death.    I  do  not  think  I  am  putting  that  any  too  strong  when 
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I  say  that  I  for  one  have  everything  I  own  in  the  world  invested  in 
that  burliness.  I  have  been  in  that  business  all  my  lifetime.  I  have 
made  mv  living  at  that  business.  I  have  supported  my  family  and 
educated  my  children  in  that  business.  I  have  two  boys  who  have 
ffrown  up  m  the  business.  They  know  no  other  business.  When 
tney  left  school  they  went  into  the  mill  to  learn  how  to  make  shiojeles. 
We  have  gained  a  reputation  for  grades  and  square  dealing  of  which 
I  think  ve  have  a  right  to  be  proud. 

We  believe  if  the  duty  is  removed  from  the  shingles  it  is  going  to 
destroy  our  business,  because  we  are  right  in  touch  with  British 
Columbia,  where  they  have  large  quantities  of  red  cedar.  The  future 
supply  or  shingles  for  this  country  must  come  from  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  largely,  because 
the  State  of  Washington  at  the  present  time  furnishes  between  60  and 
65  per  cent  of  the  shingles  supplied  in  this  country.  The  State  of 
Washington  alone  can  furnish  all  the  shingles  that  the  United  States 
requires.  I  think  I  am  not  extravagant  when  I  tell  you  I  am  satis- 
6cu  that  the  State  of  Washington  can  furnish  all  the  Singles  that 
the  United  States  can  use  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

With  us  in  the  cedar  business  it  is  either  shingles  or  nothing. 
People  can  make  pine  timber  into  lumber.  They  can  work  oak  and 
all  Kinds  of  timber  into  lumber.  AVe  can  not  do  that  with  cedar. 
There  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cedar  that  can  be  made  into  lumber. 
There  is  about  75  per  cent  of  our  cedar  that  is  good  for  nothing  else 
but  shingles.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  can 
be  put  except  shingles.  We  do  make  telegraph  poles  and  a  few  ties, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  cedar  in  the  State  of  \\  ashington  is  manufactured 
into  shingles.  It  has  either  got  to  be  manufactured  into  shingles  or 
it  has  to  stay  in  the  woods. 

Before  we  commenced  to  make  shingles  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  lopger  would  go  through  the  timber  and  leave  the  cedar  standing 
and  take  out  the  fir.  There  are  sections  of  country  in  our  State  at  the 
present  time  where  the  cedar  is  lying  and  standing  where  lo^ng 
operations  were  carried  on  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  market  for  the  shingles  and  we  are 
cutting  it  into  shingles  and  shipping  it  out  in  that  form. 

I  want  to  ^ive  a  little  idea  of  what  the  shingle  industry  means  to 
us.  I  stated  in  the  beginning  there  were  434  muls,  the  daily  capacity 
of  which  is  about  15,000,000  shingles.  We  give  employment  to  about 
14,000  men.  There  are  about  XifiOO  men  en^ged  in  making  shingles 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  suppose  X  mt^  s&t^j  add  14,000 
more  directW  depending  on  the  shingle  mills  tot  a  living,  whidi 
would  be  28.000  people.  _ 

The  average  pay  roll  in  the  shingle  mills  of  Washington  is  about 
$3.50  a  day  per  man.  There  might  be  some  localities  where  it  is  a 
little  less.  In  our  business  it  averages  about  $3.50.  The  labor  in  a 
shingle  mill  is  all  skilled  labor,  and  the  men  work  a  good  deal  by 
piecework.  The  men  grew  up  in  the  business  as  boys,  and  they  are 
experts  and  can  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  day.  The  lowest 
wages  we  pay  are  $2.25  to  two  or  three  men,  and  the  highest  $6.70. 
We  pay  to  labor  in  the  shingle  business,  each  year  in  our  own  State, 
about  $11,000,000.  The  capital  invested,  as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate, 
in  the  mills  and  equipment,  is  about  $125,000,000.  That  means  a 
great  deal  to  our  State.  n^^.^\^ 
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I  want  to  give  you  some  more  figures.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  valuation  of  all  products  of  our  State  for  1906,  including 

frain,  fisheries,  coke,  coal,  lumber,  and  shingles,  was  $128,000,000. 
he  lumber  and  shingle  output  amounted  to  an}Ut  $82,000,000. 
Mr.  Hnx.  How  many  millions  of  shingles? 

Mr.  McMasters.  The  total  value  of  lumber  and  shingles  was  about 
$82,000,000,  and  the  value  of  shingles  marketed  was  about  $17,000,000 
in  1906. 

Mr.  HiUi.  You  have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  shingles 
there  were? 

Mr.  McMasters.  No;  but  I  can  furnish  that  very  easily.  I  may 
have  that  somewhere.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it,  but  it  haa  escaped 
my  memory  just  now. 

We  ask  the  Government  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  shingles,  because 
it  means  everything  to  us.  It  will  take  our  market  from  us  to  a 
large  extent.  The  British  Columbia  people  are  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish shingles  to  the  United  States  people  in  large  quantities,  but 
every  carload  of  shingles  furnished  to  the  United  States  market  from 
British  Columbia  deprives  the  State  of  Washington  of  just  that  much 
business. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  It  is  a  question  of  market. 
If  we  lose  our  market,  we  have  to  close  our  mills,  and  many  of  our 

people  in  the  State  of  Washington  to-day  are  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances. A  great  many  of  them  are  in  debt.  All  they  own  in  the 
world  they  have  invested  in  their  mills  and  in  the  timtfer  and  busi- 
ness. A  great  many  of  them  have  borrowed  money.  If  the  dutv  is 
removed  rrom  shingles,  the  business  will  go  to  British  Columbia, 
and  many  of  our  mills  will  be  closed.  The  peoi)le  of  British  Colum- 
bia are  shipping  shingles  in  quite  large  quantities  into  the  United 
States  now,  and  paying  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  thousand.  I  know  men 
personally  that  live  in  Seattle  that  have  shingle  mills  in  British 
Columbia  that  have  operated  for  years,  who  have  never  sold  a  Single 
in  Canada.  Every  one  of  their  sningles  has  come  to  this  side  of  the 
line,  and  they  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them  and  yet  have  made  more 
money  than  some  of  the  mills  on  our  side  of  the  hne. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  shingles  now? 

Mr.  McMasters.  F.  o.  b.  the  mills  for  extra  Star-A-Star,  $1.50  to 
$1.60  a  thousand.  The  highest  price  ever  received  for  that  grade  is 
alwut  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  the  cars.  Tne  lowest  price  was  about  80  cents, 
which  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  the  State  of  Washington  to  com- 
pete with  the  mills  of  British  Columbia  if  the  duty  should  be  re- 
moved. We  can  not  compete  with  them  as  it  is,  although  they  pay 
80  cents  a  thousand  duty.  If  the  duty  should  be  removed,  we  are 
down  and  out.  They  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  timber.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  us  when  it  comes  to  mnkinjj  shingles,  to  the 
extent  of  between  15  and  20  cents  a  thousand  in  the  raw  material. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  labor  at  least  15  cents  a  thousand, 
which  makes  up  the  30  cents  they  have  to  pay  in  duty,  so  when  we 
consider  what  they  save  in  timber  and  what  they  save  in  lumber,  it 
totals  up  the  30  cents  duty  which  they  have  to  pay.  If  the  duty  is 
It-moved,  you  can  all  see  we  will  lose  our  business,  and  the  mills  will 
be  closed  and  our  men  will  be  out  of  employment,  and  the  conditions 
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in  our  State  would  be  hard  indeed  for  the  shingle  manufacturers. 
Of  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

When  it  comes  to  the  tariff  question  in  the  shinffle  business,  if  the 
duty  is  removed,  we  are  right  up  against  the  realthiiur.  Our  men 
that  are  in  our  employ  in  the  shingle  business  are  all  Americans; 
they  are  all  white  laborers.  We  do  not  employ  oriental  labor  at  all. 
Our  men  are  well  cared  for.  We  provide  good,  comfortable  quarters 
for  our  men.  We  have  good  boaraing  houses,  and  we  give  them  the 
very  best ;  we  think  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Now,  is  it  reasonable  or 
is  it  fair  for  this  Government  to  expect  us  to  compete  a^inst  condi- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  where  they  employ  oriental  labor, 
where  men  can  work  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  m  the  shingle  busi- 
nef<s,  and  live  in  quarters  such  as  they  do?  Is  it  fair  we  should  have 
to  compete  against  those  conditions?  I  consider  it  only  just  and 
right  that  Canada  should  have  the  Canadian  market,  but  I  think  it 
only  just  and  right  Uiat  the  Americans  in  the  State  of  Washington 
should  have  the  American  maricet  for  their  product 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  out  in  that  country  in  the  year  1896,  and  shingles 
were  then  selling  for  90  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  McMasicrb.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  were  then  free.  A  duty  of  30  cents  was  put  on 
them  and  the  price  is  now,  instead  of  $1.20,  up  to  $1.50  and  $1.C0. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  additional  advance  of  30  to  40  cents  a 
thousand? 

Mr.  McMasterb.  It  is  the  same  as  in  lumber.  Conditions  hnve 
changed.  Timber  is  more  expensive.  Labor  has  advanced  and  sup- 
plies have  advanced. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  labor  more  expensive  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  there! 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  more  wages  now  than  we  did 
then. 

Mr.  Hill.  Stumpa^  has  gone  up  some? 

Mr.  McMasters.  '^es,  sir;  stumpage  has  gone  up  some. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  with  yon 
there.  If  the  United  States  had  Deen  looking  out  and  had  taken  in 
the  territory  now  occupied  by  British  Columbia  it  would  have  ruined 
yon  people? 

Mr.  McMasters.  We  would  not  have  had  our  oriental  labor. 

Mr.  Randeij-.  It  is  oriental  Inbor  you  have  to  comfwte  with? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes.  In  British  Columbia  the  orientals  work  for 
a  good  deal  less  in  the  shingle  mills  than  we  pay  our  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  it  took  educated  labor  for  the 
shingle  business?  Why  is  U  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber  in 
British  Columbia  is,  as  to  labor  cost,  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  you  take  shingles,  which  you  say  require  educated  lalmr, 
thiit  lliere  the  \n\iov  costs  more  than  m  tlie  United  States?  How  do 
you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  McMastkrs.  A  Chinaman  will  pack  a  thousand  Singles  fi>r 
less  thiin  an  Aniericnn. 

Mr.  Randet.l.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  the 
lumber  industry,  they  can  not  compete? 

Mr.  McMasters.  t  confined  myself  to  shingles.  I  did  not  men- 
tion lunil>er.  I  came  here  to  tell  about  the  shingle  industry.  I 
want  to  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  why  we  can  not  compete. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  Why  is  it  the  cost  of  labor  is  more  in  making  lum- 
ber than  it  is  in  making  shingles  ? 

Mr.  McMasters.  You  mean  just  the  reverse,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bandell.  Why  is  the  labor  cost  of  liunber  in  British  Colum- 
bia less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  labor  cost  in  making 
shingles  more  in  the  United  States  thui  it  is  in  British  Columbia? 

A^.  McMasters.  I  do  not  know  the  of  labor  for  making 
lumber  is  greater  in  British  Columbia  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  not  borne  out  by  your  knowledge  of  the 
conditions? 

Mr.  McMastebs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  the  red  cedar  of  Washington  anything  like  the  red 
cedar  that  grows  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  1 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  red  cedar  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  the  wood  of  lead  pencils  out  of  this  red 
cedar  of  Washington? 

Mr.  McMasters.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Possibly  we  could. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lead-pencil  cedar  seems  to  be  a  very  peculiar  prod- 
uct. The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  you 
can  do  it,  you  had  better  get  at  it.  I  read  an  ^aborate  statement  not 
long  ago  in  some  one  of  these  trade  journals  that  the  red  cedar,  out 
of  which  lead  pencils  is  made  or  which  is  used  in  making  lead  pencils, 
is  almost  completely  exhausted  in  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  that  they  were  advising  some  kind  of  manufactured  article,  or 
trying  experiments  to  see  if  they  could^  not  make  lead  pencils  from 
some  other  product.  The  red  cedar  which  they  use  for  that  purpose 
is  so  completely  exhausted  in  the  United  States  that  they  have  gone 
down  into  southern  Missouri  and  bought  up  old  fences  that  have  been 
in  use  down  there  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  replaced  them  with 
the  best  woven-wire  fences  they  could  get  in  exchange  for  those  old 
cedar  rails.  If  you  can  make  lead-pencU  wood  out  of  your  cedar,  you 
will  find  a  new  use  for  it.  If  you  can  put  it  to  that  use,  why  do  you 
not  get  at  it  and  study  that  question? 

I^.  McMasters.  We  will  have  to  do  6o.  I  thank  you  for  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
cedars. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  cedar  which  you  mention  grows  too  rap- 
Idly — that  is,  the  Washington  cedar. 

Mr.  CiMRK.  What  difference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  coarse  grained.  The  cedar  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  grows  very  slowly  and  is  not  coarse  grained. 
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BOXES  AND  FURNITURE. 

(Pnrafcrapha  204,  205.  and  208.] 

THE  HALIAV  CHAHBEB  OF  COHXERCE,  NEW  YOKE  CITY.  ASKS 
FOR  THE  REDUCTIOH  OB  REMOVAL  OF  ALL  DUTIES  FROK  BOXES 
AHD  FURHITTTRE 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 
The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  respectfully  sub- 
mits to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recommendations  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  duties 

on  the  articles  hereunto  specified: 

BOXES,  BARREU,  OR  OTHER  ARTICLES  MADE  OP  AMERICAN  SHOOKS  RBIlt- 
PORTED  PILLED  WrfH  ORANGES  AND  LEHON8. 

According  to  pamgraph  205  of  the  present  tariff  boxes,  barrels,  ot 
other  articles  containing  orai^es,  lemons,  and  kindred  citrus  fruit 
pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  advaforem, "  Provided^  That  tlie.thin  wood, 
so  called,  comprising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and  lemon 
boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported 
as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed 
form,  filled  with  oronges  and  lemons,  Gy  the  payment  of  duty  at  one- 
half  the  rnte  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture." 

It  »*oms  to  this  chamber  that  to  impose  8  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  boxes  or  containers  of  American  wood  (Maine  spruce) 
returning  to  the  United  t^tates  filled  witli  oranges  and  Icnions,  instead 
of  allowing  free  entry  to  such  boxes  or  containers,  is  placing  a  tax  on 
American  export  truue.  which  should  be  promoted  by  such  facilities 
as  are  not  only  advisable  but  equitable. 

Durinp  fif<!il  year  1907  the  importotion  of  such  boxes  or  con- 
tainers, made  of  American  wood,  into  the  United  States  represented 
a  value  of  $100,0S8.  upon  which  a  paltry  sum  of  $16,362  was  realized 
in  revenue.  By  exempting  from  such  duty  American  shooks  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  under  the  shape  of  boxes  or  containers,  the 
loss  to  revenue  would  be  insignificant,  while  an  injustice  would  be 
removed  which  now  hurts  the  exportation  of  American  wood. 

The  boxes  of  American  wood  used  in  importing  citrus  fruit  into 
this  country  do  not  represent  by  themselves,  once  emptied  of  their 
contents,  any  actual  market  value,  as  they  are  of  no  use  and  usually 
destroyed,  which  brings  into  greater  evidence  the  injustice  of  sub- 
jecting such  article  to  payment  of  duty. 

As  the  principle  of  not  taxing  ordinary  containers  is  recognized 
by  the  present  tariff  under  other  lines  of  importation,  irrespective  of 
tlioir  American  or  foreign  origin,  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  case  of  oranfje  and  lemon  importations  by  taxing  the  con- 
tainers besides  the  contents,  and  this  chamber  therefore  recommends 
on  motives  of  equity  And  consistency  the  removal  of  the  present  duty 
on  boxes,  barrels,  nnd  other  containers  of  Amiericnn  wood  returned  to 
the  United  States  filled  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  kindred  citrus  fruit. 
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CABINET  OR  HOUSE  FDRNirUBE. 

The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cabinet  or  house  fur- 
niture (par.  208),  the  total  importation  of  which  did  not  exceed  in 
fipcal  year  1907  a  value  of  $1,132,667,  in  which  Italy  figures  for  $113,- 
851,  Austria-Hungary  for  $237,982,  France  for  $284,351,  the  United 
ICingdom  for  $383,108,  appears  to  this  chamber  higher  than  necessary, 
both  as  a  protective  and  revenue  measure. 

As  to  protection^  under  this  line  of  manufacture  there  is  hardly 
any  need,  because  m  no  other  country  are  the  materials  used  in  the 
maidng  of  furniture  (wood,  metals,  varnish,  glass,  etc.)  chea^jer  or  as 
cheap  as  in  the  United  States,  which  exports  such  materials  in  large 
quantities  abroad,  and  ^ves  this  country  a  decided  advantage  over 
any  of  the  above  stated  in  this  line  of  manufacture.  This  advantage 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  whiai 
is  also  largely  offset  in  this  country  by  the  application  of  machinery 
on  a  wider  scale  than  abroad,  enabling  American  manufacturers,  who 
usually  specialize  in  a  given  line  of  production  and  thus  attain  a  hi^h 
standard  of  proficiency,  to  turn  out  furniture  in  far  greater  quantities 
and  much  more  cheaply  than  in  foreign  countries,  where  most  of  the 
work  is  still  done  by  hand. 

An  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  furniture  imported  from  the 
above-stated  countries  shows^  what  is  besides  already  implied  by  the 
small  entitv  of  the  contribution  from  each  sin^lar  country,  that  the 
imported  furniture  is  represented  by  specialties,  for  some  of  which 
eadi  of  them  enjoys  a  traditional  reputation,  and  which,  through  one 
reason  or  another,  are  either  not  manufactured  or  can  not  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  not  the  slightest  reason 
exists  for  fear  of  any  possible  competition  to  domestic  producticm 
from  the  imported  article.  It  appears  instead  desirable  to  facilitate 
the  importation  of  such  models  and  styles  of  artistic  furniture  as  will 
enable  American  manufacturers  to  improve  the  st^le  of  their  makes 
and  to  enter  new  fields  of  exploitation  of  the  public  taste  in  this  line 
of  goods.  Hence  this  chamber  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  present 
high  rates  of  duty  on  this  line  of  manufactures. 

Respectfully  submitted^ 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
E.  Mariani,  Vice-President. 
G.  B.  ScHROBDER,  Secretary. 


CHAIR  CANE  OR  REEDS. 
[ParagraphB  206  and  700.] 

THE  AUEBICAIT  BATTAN  AND  £££D  HANUFACTITIUHa  COHFAHT, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  7.,  STTGCIBSTS  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  BAT- 
TANS  AND  REEDS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  18, 1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington,  2),  C. 

Geniusmen  :  The  writer  had  intended  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  rattan  industry,  but  finds  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  therefore  begs  to  inclose  our  jwtition  for  a 
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tariff  to  be  imposed,  as  under  the  present  conditions  there  is  very 
little  relief,  if  any,  afforded  to  this  industry.   All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  your  valued  oonsideratiim. 
Veiy  truly,  yours, 

Amrbican  Rattan  and  Bbb>  UANUXAcruuNa  Co^ 
Jos.  Salomon,  Secretary, 


Chair  cane,  rattans,  and  reeds  wrouffht  and  manufactured  from  rat- 
tans, as  embraced  in  paragraph  206  of  the  present  tariff,  and  tdso 
referring  to  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list* 

The  merchandise  or  product  involved  is  chair  cane  and  reeds,  such 
nnnls  bein^  originally  manufactured  from  rattan.  We  would  suggest 
thut  those  Items  should  be  taken  out  of  the  present  paragraph  206  and 
a  new  paragraph,  for  example,  207,  be  created  for  these  items  only, 
and  which  would  read  as  foUows: 

All  rcMs,  mRnufactunHl  from  rnttati  or  roeds.  such  ref^e  heing  orff^Q&lly 
niiiiuif.'K'ttirod  from  rflttnii,  to  he  duMabln  as  follows:  Up  to  and  lacludiox  one- 
tontli  Inch  dinnicter,  a  dury  of  Ifi  cents  per  pound;  over  one-tenth  inch  diameter 
and  not  pxcenline  oiie-fnurth  tni-h  dlnineter.  n  duty  of  B  cents  per  ix>und:  over 
I- ml  nhnre  one-fourth  Inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  3}  cents  i>er  pound;  flat  and  oval 
iwd.  II  duty  of  10  cents  i>er  pound ;  woven  reed.  ■  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

t'hair  ciiiip,  as  wrought  or  manufactured  from  mttana;  to  be  dutlnble  as  fol- 
lows: Up  to  and  fncludlne  three-i:lxtfH>iith  Inch  wldtb.  20  cents  per  pound; 
wider  th:Lii  three-sixteenth  inch  width,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Woven  riittun,  a  duty  of  fiO  cents  iier  [xiund. 

The  j)rosent  tariff,  1897,  impof^es  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  the 
nbovc'-iiiciitionpcl  items  excepting  woven  reed  and  woven  rattan,  which 
are  nttt  eniinicrnted,  and  besides  the  above,  reeds  wrought  and  manu- 
factured from  rattan,  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and 
over  are  now  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  all  duty. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  present  tariff  affords  really  no  protection 
to  the  rattan  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  rather  seems  to 
encoura;^  the  forei^  rattan  industry,  as  the  foreign  product  can  be 
placed  in  this  market  with  hardly  any  duty  whatsoever,  and  with  the 
enjovnient  of  very  low  freight  rates,  coupled  with  the  cheap  German 
ami  Chinese  labor  which  the  foreign  factories  enjoy,  allow  them 
easily  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  undersell  us. 

If  atforded  pru[K'r  relief  and  protection  from  this  cheap  Chinese 
and  German  labor  and  also  other  conditions  which  they  enjoy  and 
which  allow  them  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  underpell 
UP,  we  feel  coniident  that  the  rattan  industry  in  the  States  will  quickly 
develop  into  a  very  important  branch  of  trade. 

In  tne  present  tariff,  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  industry,  reads  as  foUows: 

Biimhoo.  rnttini.  reoils  uninanufnctured,  etc.,  and  other  woods  not  specially 
pro\;iii<<i  for  in  tliiR  n'  t.  in  the  rouftli,  or  not  fiu-tber  advanced  than  cot  Into 
leiit-'ilis  siiitiil'ie  ft>r  sii<ks  for  umbrellas,  parasolH,  nuutaadea,  whips,  flriUng 

rtxlM,  or  waikliif!  ciuies. 

At  present  and  for  some  time  past,  "  reeds  wrought  and  manure- 
turcd  from  rattan  "  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and 
over  are  allowed  to  come  to  this  port  free  of  all  duty,  as  it  is  daimed 

tliat  this  is  the  class  of  stock  which  are  "reeds  unmanufactured," 
which  is  certainly  an  error  and  a  great  injustice  to  us.   We  main- 
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tain  that  reeds  unmanufactured,  is  a  reed  which  owes  its  creation  to 
natural  growth,  and  not  to  any  course  of  manufacture.  This  is 
evidenced  by  sample  we  hand  you  marked  No.  1.  The  accepted  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  reed  "  is,  an  aquatic  plant  or  large  grass  with  hollow 
iomted  stems,  similar  to  bamboo  species,  and  which  is  fully  evidenced 
by  sample  No.  1. 

This  rattan  reed,  which  is  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  owes 
its  existence  in  creation  by  being  manufactured  from  the  rattan 
stick.  This  rattan  stick  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  sorting,  cleansing, 
splitting,  dressing,  etc.,  which  necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of 
hand  laoor,  and  when  the  enamel  of  the  rattan  is  taken  off,  the  pith 
of  the  rattan,  or  the  reed,  is  the  product,  as  is  evidenced  by  sample 
No.  2  herewith  submitted,  and  the  production  of  this  rattan  reod  is 
attended  with  as  much  labor  and  expense,  etc.,  as  the  production  of 
chair  cane,  and  which  chair  cane  is  on  the  dutiable  list 

This  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  rattan, 
reeds,  etc.,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  para^aph  206,  which  latter 
paragraph  distinctly  reads:  "  Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  And  in 
opposition  to  this  the  authorities  allow  reeds  wrou^t  and  manufac- 
tured from  rattan  or  reeds  from  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and  up- 
ward to  come  in  free,  according  to  what  they  claim  under  paragraph 
of  the  free  list,  "  Eeeds,  unmanufactured." 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  this  is 
totally  wrong,  as  paragraph  700  intends  raw  material  of  reed  nature 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Then  we  would  suggest  that  the  words 
I^Beeds,  unmanufactured,"  be  expunged  from  such  paragraph,  and 
instead  there  should  be  inserted  Natural-growth  reed,"  as  we  feci 
that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  allow  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct of  this  nature  to  be  free  of  all  duty,  but  simply  to  apply  to  a 
natural  growth  and  raw  article. 

The  importation  of  raw  material  into  Germany  and  the  Chinet-e 
Empire  is  about  five  times  the  quantity  that  is  imported  into  this 
country,  whereas  if  this  industry  was  afforded  proper  protection 
against  this  European  and  Giinese  labor  we  would  be  enabled  to 
increase  this  industry  considerably  and  employ  many  more  people. 

We  know  of  no  country  excepting  England  that  would  allow  us  to 
send  these  reeds  into  their  dominion  that  does  not  have  a  heavy  pro- 
tective tariff  to  protect  their  own  industries,  especially  so  Germany, 
who  protect  their  manufacturers  and  who  ship  this  stock  here  almost 
free  of  all  duty  because  we  allow  it;  and  in  Germany  they  charge  a 
duty  at  so  much  per  kilo,  or  on  the  weight  basis,  such  as  we  request, 
and  which  we  consider  is  the  proper  way. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  after  your  committee  has  tiioroughly 
considered  this  petition  that  you  will  recognize  that  a  proper  tai-iJF 
£hould  be  afforded  this  indusby. 

We  have  not  entered  into  any  argument  regarding  the  chenp 
Chinese  and  German  labor  which  our  foreign  competitors  enjoy,  as 
against  the  high-priced  labor  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  here  in 
.£nerica,  as  we  feel  that  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  such  facts,  all 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

We  are  also  inclosing  a  sample  of  rattan,  raw  material,  so  you  will 
6nd  herewith  three  samples.  Sample  No.  1  shows  the  natural-growth 
reed.    Sample  No.  2  shows  the  reed  as  manufactured  isom  rattan, 
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and  vbich  is  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  nttan  stii^  Sample  No.  3 
shows  the  rattan  or  raw  material  in  the  original  state.   All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  valued  consideration. 
Veiy  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed 

Manufaoturino  Compant, 
Jab.  Salomon,  Secretary, 


P.  DEKBT  A  00.,  GASBHER,  KASS.,  RECOKXEKD  AJX  IHCBEASB  DT 
THE  DUTY  OH  CHAIR  CARE  AHS  REEDS. 

Qabdneb,  Mass.,  November  19, 1908, 

Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Vhahinan  ^Yay»  and  Meane  Committee^ 

Washington^  D. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  the  question  of  revising  the  tariff  will 
soon  oome  up  for  consideration  before  your  committee,  and  suppose 
tlioy  will  consider  at  that  time  the  tariff  on  chair  cane,  rattans,  and 
roods.  We  think  there  should  be  a  duty  of  at  least  33J  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cane  and  reeds,  also  on  manufactured  reeds  in  any  form, 
namely,  reed  webbing,  flat  and  oval  reeds,  in  order  to  allow  us  to 
compete  with  the  German  and  Chinese  manufacturers  of  this  line. 
I'he  laws  enacted  in  1897  practically  afford  no  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  but  protect  the  German  and  Chinese 
mninifacturers,  who  are  sending  in  this  material  in  lar^  quantities. 
We  also  think  that  rattans  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  this  is 
the  product  from  which  the  United  States  manu&cturers  obtain  cane 
and  reeds. 

Yours,  respectfully,  P.  Derbt  &  Co., 

Per  Arthur  P.  Derbt,  President. 


THE  OTTO  OERDAir  COMPART,  HEW  YORK  CITY,  ASKS  FOR 
RETEHTIOH  OP  PRE8EHT  CLASSIFICATIOH  OF  CHAIR  GAHE, 
EEED8,  AHD  WHIP  REEDS. 

New  York,  November  SO,  1908. 

Jlon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  of  the  UommUtee  on  Waye  and  Means, 

'Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sir:  We  heard  that  Mr.  Lang,  formerly  of  the  Wakefield 
Rattan  Company,  but  since  their  mei^er  with  the  Heywood  Bros. 
&  Co.,  now  of  the  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Company,  or  Mr.  Sal- 
omon of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufactunng  Company,  in- 
tondod  to  appear  before  you  to  repeat  their  former  efforts  to  hare  the 
duty  increased  on  chair  cane  or  reeds  now  covered  by  paragraph  206, 
and  on  wliip  reeds  now  covered  in  the  free  list  by  paragraph  700,  and 
therefore  aslcedpermission  of  you  to  confront  them,  but  as  we  learned 
on  our  visit  to  Washington  on  November  20,  the  day  set  apart  for  this 
article,  that  they  finally  decided  to  address  you  on  the  suoject  in  Uie 
form  of  a  brief  only,  we  follow  your  suggestion  and  do  the  same. 
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When  the  tariff  of  1890  was  revised,  the  same  effort  was  made  by 
these  gentlemen  and  their  allied  interest,  and  the  subject  of  rattans 
and  reeds  was  thoroughly  looked  into  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  which  the  then  Hon.  McKinley  was  chairman,  but  the  result 
of  its  deliberation  was  that  no  change  was  made  and  chair  cane  or 
reeds  remained  10  per  cent  (par.  229)  and  whip  reeds  free  (par.  756). 
In  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  pages  760-777,  you  will  find  the  entire  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  and  on  the  combination  then  existing  in  chair 
cane  and  reeds. 

When  the  tariff  of  1894  was  revised,  the  whole  groimd  was  once 
more  gone  over  and  again  no  change  was  made,    (bee  pars.  179  and 


On  December  31, 1896,  these  same  gentlemen  made  the  ridiculous 
demand  for  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  the 
several  manufactures  of  rattans  and  reeds,  which  as  snown  by  the 
testimony  then  rendered  would  make  the  duty  on  some  kinds  as  high 
as  500  per  cent,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  again  that  tne 
<iuty  on  these  articles  ought  not  to  be  advanced  beyond  theMcKinley 
rate  and  it  was  covered  by  paragraph  206,  chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought 
or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
paragraph  700,  rattan  and  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further 
advanced  than  cut  into  length  suitable  for  whips,  free. 

We  have  been  told  that  either  Mr.  Lang  or  Mr.  Salomon  will  try  to 
confuse  your  committee  by  claiming  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  manufactured  ana  unmanufactured  reeds;  that  therefore 
either  the  above  paragraph  206  or  paragraph  700  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  different  Congresses  meant  by  unmanufactured  reeds  the  reeds 
growing  in  this  country  in  swamps. 

Such  testimony  would  not  lead  astray  anyone  in  the  trade,  but 
as  it  may  mislead  outsiders,  we  beg  to  explain  that  an  unmanufactured 
reed  is  the  round  core  or  residue  of  rattan  after  the  outer  enamel  or 
chair  cane  has  been  separated  from  it  by  a  macliine  in  one  operation, 
thus  leaving  the  reed  in  its  natural  round  state.  When,  however,  this 
round  reed  is  woi^ed  into  other  reeds,  such  as  oval,  square,  flat,  hfdf 
round,  etc.,  it  becomes  a  reed  manufactured,  or  a  reeu  manufactured 
from  a  reed,  and  that  all  the  different  Congresses  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  about  and  that  they  meant  round  whip  reeds  to  be  free  of 
duty,  because  all  the  American  whip  manufacturers  are  absolutely 
depending  upon  them  for  their  raw  material  as  per  their  appeals  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  pages  762  and 
764,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  to  the  words  "Rattan  and  reeds 
unmanufactured"  were  always  joined  the  words  "or  not  further 
advanced  than  cut  into  length  suitable  for  whips,"  and  whip  manufac- 
turers do  not  use  such  reeds  as  the  rattan  combination  has  several 
times  attempted  to  make  it  appear 

On  the  otner  hand,  chair  cane  and  reeds  manufactured  are  needed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  chairs,  baby  carriages,  harnesses,  brooms, 
hatSj  demijohns,  baskets,  etc.,  as  per  their  testimony  rendered  in  the 
hearings  mentioned  above  on  j)ages  760-766,  and  anv  increase  of  duty 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation.  If  furthermore  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  different  industries  employ  thousands  of  hands, 
while  the  manufacture  of  chair  cane  and  reeds  automatic  machin- 
eiy  needs  so  few  hands  Uutt  the  rattan  combination,  according  to 
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their  own  tesfimony  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  tlic  Fiftr-first  Cong^ss,  page  770,  employs  for  that  pur- 
pose only  100.  it  is  pfain  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  protection 
to  American  labor,  but  an  efTort  of  a  few  rattan  manufacturers  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  all  the  branches  into  which  their  products  enter, 
ami  all  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States  ox  whips,  chairs, 
baby  carriages,  harnesses,  orooins,  hats,  demijohns,  baskets,  etc., 
would  l>e  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  rattan  combination. 

The  labor  involved  in  producing  the  chair  cane  is  at  any  rate  a 
most  trifling  one  in  any  country,  because  chair  cane  and  reed  is  simply 
the  rattan  split  by  automatic* macliinety,  and  the  best  proof  for  tKe 
truth  of  this  is  fumislied  by  the  fact  that  the  rattan  eombination 
als()  exports  chair  cane  to  Germany. 

The  cliair  cane  thus  obtained  is  worked  into  webbing,  as  persample 
herewith,  and  it  is  to  tliis  webbing  that  we  wish  to  draw  your  partic- 
ular attontitm.  It  is  woven  entirely  by  machinery  and  the  cost  of 
weaving  it  is  tiierefore  also  trifling.  However,  this  chair-cane  web- 
bing is  not  si>ecially  provided  for  m  our  present  tariff  and  as  in  con- 
sequence 20  ytoT  cent  would  very  likely  be  levied  on  it  as  an  unenumer- 
atcd  manufactured  article.  Nut  any  of  it  has  ever  been  imported  and 
you  wiU  see  from  inclosed  price  lists  of  the  associated  manufacturers 
tiiat  there  is  now  also  a  combination  existing  for  this  article.  [Price 
lists  on  file  with  committee.] 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  which  we  shall  always  be  pleased 
to  verify  on  oath  and  on  the  stand,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  reduce 
tlio  duty  on  chair  cane  or  reeds  manufactured  to  5  per  cent,  leave 
rattan  iinil  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut 
into  tengtlis  suitable  for  wlups  free,  and  provide  for  chair  cane  or  reed 
wcbbini;  at  10  per  cent, 

Vours,  veiy  respectfully, 

The  Otto  Gekdau  Co., 
Otto  Gbrdau,  PreMdenL 

THB  RATTAH  AlH)  CAITX  COKPAHT,  OF  HEW  TOSK  CITT,  FBO- 
I£STS  AGAINST  THE  SUaa£ST£B  INCREASE  IN  DUTIES  ON 
CHAIB  CANE  AND  REEDS. 

New  Yobk,  December  S,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  "Waya  and  Means, 

House  of  Hepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Koplying  to  the  petition  of  the  American  Rattan  and.  Reed 
Kfanufacturihg  Company,  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  reeds, 
etc.,  we  t)eg  to  say  that  the  tariff  changes  rocommended  by  said  com- 
jiany  if  incorporated  in  tlie  proposed  new  tariff  would  make  the 
nnportation  or  chair  cane  and  reeds  absolutely  prohibitive  and  would 
upccssurily  stoj)  all  importations,  thereby  giving  to  the  above-named 
company  with  about  nve  other  manufacturing  concerns  a  monoptoly, 
also  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue,  also  at  the  expense  of 
hundreds  of  American  manufacturers  who  employ  tiiousuids  of 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  whips,  chairs,  baskets,  carriages,  hahy 
carritigt^,  lints,  harness,  c.orset3,  and  demijohns,  etc-. 

The  raw  products  used  by  these  manufacturers  are  the  so-called 
rattans  and  ri'eds  now  beforo  your  committee. 
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This  industry  needs  no  protection  because  the  manufacturers  are 
ail  doing  a  fine  and  growing  business  and  considered  amon^  the  trade 
as  being  veir  prosperous;  they  offer  us  sharp  competition  m  all  lines. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company,  in  addition  to  their  domestic  business,  have  main- 
tained for  the  past  ten  years  a  selling  agency  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
expiorting  and  selling  their  products  (including  chair  cane),  com- 
peting with  the  80-<-aTled  cheap  German  labor,  plus  the  ocean  freight 
and  duty  assessed  by  the  German  customs. 

The  American  manufacturers  as  a  whole  ore  certainly  satisfied  with 
the  present  tariff,  otherwise  your  committee  would  have  heard  more 
than  one  complaint. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  manipulation  of  the  rattan  and  reed 
is  done  by  machines  working  automatically  and  does  not  re<tuiro 
skilled  labor;  in  fact  the  cheapest  kind  of  foreign  labor  is  employed 
by  the  said  company.  The  labor  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  rattan 
industry  is  a  vexy  small  matter;  this,  combined  with  the  perfected 
American  machinery,  puts  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
world  under  existing  conditions. 

The  contention  made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company  that  paragraph  700  of  the  present  tariff  act,  as 
fat  as  it  relates  to  "rattan  and  reeds,"  etc.,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  paragraph  206,  is  absolutely  untrue,  because  paragraph  206  par- 
ticularly provides  for  "chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrougnt  or  manufactured 
from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  while  pwiragraph  700 
provides  "rattans  saia  reeds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  in 
the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for 
sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  walk- 
ing canes,  "free."  It  is  well  understood  by  the  manufacturers  of 
whips  who  appeared  before  your  committee  in  the  1897  tariff  hearing 
that  whip  reeds  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  notwithstanding  this 
the  said  company  had  the  customs  authorities  assess  whip  reeds  at 
10  per  cent  duty,  which  question  was  brought  up  before  tne  United 
States  court,  where  it  was  decided  paragraph.  700  fully  covered  whip 
reeds.  These  decisions  were  acciuiesccd  in  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   (See  Synopsis,  4949,  11586,  19195.) 

The  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  reeds  is  extremely  small. 
It  is  a  simple  process  of  feeding  the  rattan  into  machines  which  auto- 
matically split  the  same,  taking  off  the  outside  bark,  which  is  called 
the  chair  cane;  the  remainder  is  the  round  pith  or  reed,  used  as  the 
raw  product  by  various  manufacturers,  as  we  said  before.  We  sub- 
mit sample  No.  1,  showing  a  piece  of  rattan  having  been  put  partly 
through  a  machine,  no  other  labor  being  necessary.  Tlie  statement 
made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  MuLufacturing  Company 
that  round  reeds  require  as  much  labor  as  chair  cane  is  not  true,  be- 
cause nothing  whatever  is  done  to  the  round  reed  after  the  chair  cane 
has  been  taken  from  the  rattan,  but  the  chair  cane  has  to  be  shaved 
by  another  machine  and  bleached  as  per  sample  No.  2,  submitted 
herewith. 

While  we  import  chair  cane  and  reeds  we  manufacture  reed  and 
chair  cane  or  cane  wehbin'^  in  this  country.  Being  nonenumerated 
articles,  they  would  be  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We, 
however,  make  no  plea  on  these  articles  one  way  or  another,  because 
nothing  is  imported,  but  if  ^rour  committee  wishes  to. i^duoe,  the 
duty  to  10  or  15  per  cent  we  think  we  should  be  sufficieid^^l^^tkl. 
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The  following  comparison  will  clearly  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
contention  made  by  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manuueturing 
Company: 

Round  rpfdfl  up  to  onc-tfnth  inch  diameter,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  15  cenif 
per  pound  would  oqual  43  U>  60  per  rrnt. 

Round  re<>dn,Tn)ni  one-tenih  to  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at 
6  ccntK  p<-r  pound  would  equal  25  to  59  per  cent. 

Whip  ni'da  over  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  now  free,  at  3|  cenft  per  pound  would 
equal  'd^i  to  44  per  ront. 

Flat  n-cdf ,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal  71  per  cent. 

Oval,  prime  quality,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cenla  per  pound  would  equal 
95  per  cent. 

OvbIji,  MK-ond  quality,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  equal 
133  per  cent. 

Chair  cane  up  to  three-sixt^nthn  inch  wide,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  20  cents 

per  iiound  would  equal  t>6  to  300  per  cent. 

Chair  rane  wider  than  three-Hixt(>eQthfl  inch,  now  paying  10  per  cent,  at  10  cents 
prr  piiuni)  would  equal  731  per  cent. 

K<K>d  wpbbini;,  not  cnumeratod,  paying  20  per  cent,  at  20  centj<,  66  per  cent. 

Chair-i'ane  webbing,  not  enumerated,  jiaying  20  per  cent,  at  50  cento,  66  per  cent. 

Your  committee  will  see  from  the  above  figures  that  if  you  concur 
in  the  demands  of  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing 
Company  the  duty  would  be  prohibitive.  The  change  asked  for 
would  be  protection  with  a  vengeance,  particularly  if  you  consider 
the  goods  m  qu&stion  to  be  practically  a  raw  product.  In  conclusion, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  claim  made  by  domestic  manu- 
fnctiircrs  at  former  tariff  hearings  that  the  importation  of  chair  cane 
and  reeds  from  China  with  cheap  Chinese  labor  was  a  ^reat  drawback 
to  the  American  industry.  We  beg  to  say  that  this  statement  is 
not  fo\mded  on  facts*  on  the  contrary,  chair  cane  is  not  import^ 
from  Cliina  at  all,  and  the  only  reeds  imported  from  China  are  small 
lots  of  a  very  inferior  grade,  made  by  hand,  and  used  principally  in 
this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  broonis.  We  do  not  import  or 
handle  the  China  product  whatsoever. 

We  would  suggest,  tlierefore,  that  whip  reeds,  as  heretofore,  be 
particularly  and  specially  provided  for  under  the  new  taritf  act  free 
of  duty,  and  that  all  other  reeds  or  chair  cane  manufactured  from 
rattan  or  reeds  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  for 
in  ptirHgrapli  206  in  the  present  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rattan  and  Cane  Company^ 
FoFPES  &  Wamrecxe,  PropneUfra, 


THE  WHIP  HAHTTFACTUKEBS  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES  OPPOSE 

THE  ixposmon  op  duty  on  whip  BEEBS. 

Wrstfiklo,  Mass.,  Decen^er  7,  J908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  whip  manufneturers  of  the  United  States,  desire 
to  enter  our  stron^t  protest  against  the  proposition  presented  to  yoiir 
honorable  committee  by  certain  reed  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  whip  reeds  and  rattaii,  making  it 
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appear  to  you  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  swamp 
reeds,  which  is  positively  not  true,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use 
them  in  our  business.  Rattan  and  reed  are  the  principal  products 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  whips;  in  fact,  are  the  base  which  hare  to 
be  used  on  all  of  the  whips,  and  with  a  duty  placed  upon  them  it 
would  cause  us  a  great  hardship  and  a  loes  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
goods,  and  would  place  us  where  we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  f  orei^  markets,  which  have  all  of  the  latest  improved 
whip  machinery  with  which  to  manufacture  our  goods.  With  the 
handicap  that  we  have  had  in  our  business  in  the  last  few  years  on  ac- 
count of  bicycles,  electric  cars,  and  automobiles  under  which  we  have 
struggled  it  would  simply  be  disaster  to  go  at  this  day  and  place  a 
tariff  on  our  principal  raw  material. 

We  therefore  urgently  request  of  you  to  leave*  whip  reeds  in  the  free 
list,  provided  for  as  heretofore  (rattan  and  leeds  unmanufactured  or 
not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips),  and 
are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

New  England  Whip  Company,  D.  F.  Doherty,  Treas- 


urer; United  States  Whip  Company,  Geo.  E.  Whipple, 
President ;  Independent  Whip  Cinnpany,  H.  E. 
Cowles,  Vice-President;  H.  M.  Van  Deusen  Whip 
Company;  Horse  Whip  Company,  Chas.  J,  Bradley, 
Treasurer;  F.  P.  Couse  &  Son;  L.  H.  Seals  &  Son, 
L.  H.  Beals,  President;  C.  A.  Hastings,  Tyler,  Super- 
intendent; Steimer  &  Moore  Whip  Company,  L.  W. 
Steimer,  President;  A.  J.  Cook  Whip  Company,  A,  J. 
Cook,  Proprietor;  Standard  Whip  Company,  J.  C. 
McCarthy,  President. 


EDWABD  BEHHtlCHE  A  BBO.,  HEW  YOBK  CITT,  UBOE  THAT 
THERE  BE  HO  DTCBEASE  ZH  DUTY  OH  BATTAK  AND  REEDS. 


Sir:  As  we  understand,  the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wake- 
field Company,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  are  applying  to  your  honorable 
body  for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  duty  on  reeds  cut  from  rat- 
tan, covered  by  paragraphs  200  and  700  of  the  present  tariff. 

Being  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of  this  article,  we  beg 
to  protest  against  any  such  increase  of  duty,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  article  in  question  in  its  crude  state  is  rattan,  which  comes  from 
Singapore,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  etc.  From  this  rattan,  by  a  sim- 
ple process  and  at  one  cut,  the  bark  is  split  off,  which  bark  makes  the 
chair  cane,  nearly  all  of  which  is  manufactured  in  Uiis  country,  but 
what  little  comes  from  Germany  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. This  rate  of  duty,  in  our  opinion,  is  correct  and  should  not  be 


New  York,  Decemher  18, 1908. 


Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSf 


House  of  Representatives. 
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The  material  left  after  the  bark  has  been  stripped  off  is,  in  the  trade, 
called  "  reed,"  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for 
sizes  up  to  an<l  including  CA  millimeters  (see  par.  206),  and  is  free 
of  duty  for  sizes  from  7  millimeters  up,  as  bein&;  suitable  for  whips 
(see  par.  TOO).  Any  reed  recut  into  flat,  oval,  split  reed,  and  the  like 
pavs  10  per  cent. 

We  are  dcci(le<ily  of  the  opinion  that  the  pres(>nt  duty  is  correct 
and  that  no  change  should  be  made. 

The  incren^^e  in  duty  asked  for  by  the  above  two  firms,  viz,  5  to  10 
cents  per  poimd  weight,  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  it  would  mean  on 
some  of  the  articles  involved  a  dutv  of  100  per  cent  and  more;  but 
any  increnso,  however  small,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  as  its 
effect  would  only  be  to  enrich  these  two  firms,  with  a  few  workmen 
employed  for  the  specific  work  of  cutting  rattan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  manufacturers  of  whips,  reed  chairs,  baby  carriages,  reed  fur- 
niture, etc.,  their  millions  of  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
depending  for  their  living  upon  the  importation  of  this  crude  or 
semicrude  material  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

In  cutting  rattan  the  yield  of  chnir  cane  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles,  consequently  no  factory  can  afford 
to  cut  more  rattan  than  it  can  sell  chair  cane.  At  present  the  Amer- 
ican factories  are  cutting  all  the  chair  cane  needed  in  this  countrv, 
the  importation  of  German  chair  cane,  owing  to  its  poor  cfuality,  being 
exceedingly  light.  This  practically  gives  to  the  American  Victories 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  m  chair  cane,  or,  in  other  words,  of  already 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  rattan  product. 

A  claim  for  protection  of  their  industry  on  part  of  the  two  above 
applicants  is  entirely  out  of  place,  sin(%  withm  the  last  ten  years, 
and  prol)ably  a  good  deal  longer,  they  have  met  with  a  w<»iaerful 
financial  success.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  had,  as  wc 
are  informed,  an  understanding  to  hold  up  the  price  of  chair  cane  nt 
a  figure  which  must  have  left  them  a  profit  not  rar  from  100  per  cent. 
AU  this  without  dan^r  from  foreign  competition,  since  chair  cane 
made  abroad  is  an  article  of  inferior  quality,  which  can  be  used  to  a 
very  small  extent  only  for  American  purposes,  the  demand  for  same 
in  fact  being  so  liglit  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
handle  it. 

The  effect  of  a  high  dutv.  such  as  asked  for,  would  simply  be  this: 
The  American  Hattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company  would  go 
on  cutting  as  much  reed  as  their  sale  of  chair  cane  would  permit,  and 
would  thus  be  able  to  supply  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  ret-d 
goods  manufacturers  witli  reed,  say  10  to  15  per  cent,  while  the  Hey- 
wood  Bnilhers  &  Wakefield  Company  would  cut  just  enough  recti 
for  their  own  mnnufiicturing,  and  thus  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
manufacturers  of  reed  goods,  with  all  their  invested  large  capital  and 
their  thousands  of  workmen,  would  be  driven  out  of  the  busmess. 

Thus  a  higher  rate  of  dut,y  would  benefit  only  these  two  parties  to 
the  detriment  of  the  trade  in  general,  while  new  factories  for  the 
cutting  of  rattan  can  not  be  started,  because  already  as  much  chair 
cane  is  being  cut  in  this  country  as  can  be  used.  Consequently  there 
will  not  be  puflicient  reed  to  supply  the  other  manufacturers  of  reed 
goods,  unless  same  is  imported  and  allowed  to  come  in  at  the  present 
reasonable  rate  of  duty. 
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The  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  CompanT  are  not  only  cut- 
ters of  rattan,  which  means  manufacturers  of  cnair  cane  and  reed, 
but  they  are  prinoipaUy  muiufacturers  of  reed  goods  sudi  as  reed 
chairs,  baby  carriages,  and  reed  furniture.  Thus  of  course  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  them,  by  means  of  an  excessive  duty,  to  drive  all 
other  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  out  of  the  market.  We  inclose  a 
list  of  some  of  the  other  manufacturei^  of  reed  goods  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of 
them,  you  will  no  doubt  find  that  they  find  our  views  correct  and 
that  they  will  urge  you  to  accept  them  and  to  decline  to  increase  the 
present  rate  of  duty  even  to  the  smallest  extent  As  stated  above,  they 
are  with  their  business,  their  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
dependent  upon  a  supply  of  reed,  which  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  a  rate  of  autv  not  exceeding  the  present  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwasd  Bbnnechb  &  Bro.,  Importers, 


ExHmrr  A. 

Uanvfaeturen  of  reed  oAa<r«,  M&y  oarrioffet,  and  reed  fumUttre. 

American  Baby  Carriage  Company,  MlnneapoUBi  Minn. 
Bay  State  Chair  Company,  New  Bedford,  HaBS. 
Bishop  &  Dickinson,  BaldwlnsrlUe,  Mass. 

Canada  Fumltnre  Manufacturers  (Limited),  Toronto,  Ontario,  Oauada. 
Capital  Rattan  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Carriage  and  Toy  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
P.  Derby  &  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass. 
3.  A.  Dlckerman,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Durfee  Embalming  Fluid  Company,  Grand  Bapids,  Midi. 
John  A.  Dnnn  Company,  Gardner,  Maaa. 

A.  Eggera  ft  Sons,  8t  Louis,  Mo. 

Garton  Toy  Company,  Sheboygan,  Mich. 

<Jiirrett  Go  Cart  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Gendron  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Germanla  Basket  Company,  New  York. 

Gendron  Mannfacturing  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada, 

C.  H.  Hartshorn,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Hecblnger  Brothers  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Imperial  Rattan  Company  (Limited),  WalkerTlUe.  Ontario,  Canada. 

W.  Xm  JaAion,  Baltimore,  Hd. 

Jacob  Kaiser  Manufacturing  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Kelly  Brothers,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Klnley  Manufticturlng  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Michigan  Bnggy  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mlcb. 

Murphy  Chair  C!ompany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

National  Carriage  and  Reed  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

New  Bngland  Reed  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Newburgh  Reed  Company,  Newburgb,  N.  Y. 

Omaha  Reed  and  Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  Omnha,  Nebr. 

B.  F.  Pahl  ft  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
P.  Partbler,  Chicago,  111. 

Pioneer  Mannfacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philadelphia  Baby  Carriage  Factory,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Rattan  Manufacturing  Company.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  B.  Ramsdell  Company,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Rich  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St  Louis  Rattan  Compai^,  St  Lonis,  Mo. 

South  Bold  Toy  Mannftictvrlng  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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H.  N.  Tharer  &  Son,  Brie,  Pm. 

Gero.  W.  Travera,  Eaat  Templeton,  Mass. 

PetOT  A.  Wagno*.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Wbltney  Oarrlaga  Company,  Leomlneter,  HaOL 

W.  F.  Wbltoex  ft  OOx  Bontb  Asbburnliam,  Maaa. 

Manufacturen  of  whip*, 

Amo'lcan  Whip  Oompany,  Westfleld,  Maaa. 

B.  L.  Beala  ft  Son,  Weetfleld,  Man. 

Carglll,  ClevelaDd  ft  Co..  Weatfleld.  Mass. 

Davla  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City.  Ohio. 

Hone  Whip  ComfMny,  Sprlnsrfleld,  Mass. 

Tlpp  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

United  States  Whip  Comiiany,  Westileld.  Mnaa. 

li.  H.  Tan  Deuaen  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Uum, 

Independent  Whip  Company.  Westfleld,  Maaa. 

Wella  Wblp  Oompanj*  WellavUle^  Pa. 


TEB  XISCHER  CHAIE  COHFAHT,  TELL  CITT,  151).,  THIHK8  CHAIB 
CASK  SHOULD  BE  PUT  ON  FEEE  LIST. 

TsLii  GiTT,  IxD^  January  47^^09, 

Wats  and  Mews  GomnrrEB, 

Bouse  of  RepresentaitveSt  Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  AlUiough  I  have  not  been  requested  to  ^ve  my  ideas 
about  matters  concerning  our  industry^  still  I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  rigiit  and  justice  that  your  honorable  body  in  framing  the  new 
tarin  lav  should  take  into  consideration  the  reauests  made  oy  manu- 
facturers. I  am  en^f^ged  in  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  double  cane 
chairs,  and  the  chair  cane  that  we  use  is  most  of  it  imported ;  in  fact 
the  raw  material  is  all  raised  abroad. 

If  I  have  the  right  idea  of  tariff,  it  was  originally  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  infant  industries  and  there  was  to  be  stnne  limit  to  this  pro- 
tection. 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  believe  that  manufacturers  are  not  to  be 
hampered  by  a  duty  placed  on  any  material  necessary  in  manufactur- 
ing their  goods.  I  am  not  asking  anv  tariff  on  the  finished  chair& 
As  far  as  my  firm  is  concerned  we  would  be  willing  to  have  the  manu- 
factured chairs  placed  on  the  free  list 

A  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  chair  cane  is  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den and  a  tax  to  our  institution,  and  this  tax  ought  to  be  repealed  and 
the  chair  cane  placed  on  the  free  list 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  your  earnest  consideration,  I 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Fischer  Ohaib  Gompant, 

Manufaciurera  of  Cane  and  Splint  Bottom  Chaws, 
By  Aix>LpH  ZuELLY,  President. 
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THE  GHAIB  XAXEBS'  VSIOV,  TELL  CITY,  m.,  UXQES  BEKOTAL 
OP  ALL  DUTY  FBOK  CK&IB  CUTE. 

Tbll  Oit7,  Inc.,  Janueay  f ,  1S08» 

Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  From  the  daily  press  we  have  seen  that  you  have  had 
hearings  on  the  question  of  tariff  taxation,  and  we  wi^  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Uriff  on  chair  cane  and  reeds.  None  of  this  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  but  is  all  imported.  Some  of  it  is  imported 
in  the  raw  material  and  then  manufactured.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the 
raw  material,  and  it  is  therefore  imported,  but  only  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

The  provision  for  the  unmanufactured  rattan  and  reeds  is  in  para- 
graph 700  of  the  present  tariff  law.  That  for  the  manufactured  chair 
cane  and  reeds  is  paragraph  206;  an  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent  is 
diarged  on  thi& 

Vf%  are  the  lai|;est  double  cane  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe  m  the  world^  and  we  feel  that  this  10  per  cent  ad 
^orum  duty  on  chair  cane  is  an  unnece^aiy  and  unjust  burden  to 
our  industry.  We  do  not  ask  any  protection  whatever  for  our  prod- 
ucts; all  we  ask  is  that  no  extra  burden  be  imposed  upon  the  material 
that  is  used  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  our  chairs,  and  we  kindly 
ask  you  to  add  item  Ko.  206  to  the  free  list,  or  make  a  very  material 
deduction  in  the  same.  Our  honest  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  on 
the  free  list. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  desired,  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  it. 

Bespectfully,  yours,  Chaib  Makers'  Union, 

By  Jacob  Zoebcher,  Secretary, 


BEED  LATHIXG. 

H  H.  SAWTES,  OF  UALDEK,  MASS.,  ASKS  FOB  FBOTECTIOH  FOB 
LAIEINO  KASE  OF  BEESS  AlH)  WIBE. 

Thubsdat,  November  19,  2908* 
Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  here  representing  the  Goodall  Matting  Com- 
pany, of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  who  weave  matting  for  floors.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  within  the  last  year  or  more  has  been  trying  to 
get  us  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  a  reed  lathing,  the  reed  that 
grows  in  the  swamps  in  different  places,  about  as  large  as  your  fin- 
ger. To  weave  this  into  matting  that  can  be  nailed  on  the  wall  in 
place  of  wooden  laths  is  the  object  This  is  done  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  a  sample  here.  It  is  at  the 
instigation  of  tne  Agricultural  Department  that  we  are  trying  this 
experiment.  I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  a  sample  of  the  proposed 
latning. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  to  take  the  place  of  wire  lath? 
Mr.  Sawyeb.  The  ordinary  wooden  lath  or  wire  lath,  either  one; 
yea,  ar. 

This  will  cost  less  and  will  use  up  some  of  the  waste  land  products, 
as  may  be  determined  from  this  photograph  showing  how  it  grows, 
The  Chairman.  Has  this  been  tested?  ^  , 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  has  been  used  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
Enurlandj  Sweden,  and  Germany  to  a  large  extmt 

"nie  Ghairxan.  Tell  us,  if  you  have  gone  so  long  without  protec- 
tion, why  you  need  it  now  I 

'Mr.  Sawyer.  It  has  never  been  made  in  this  country.  The  lathing 
they  make  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany  would  never  be  used  in  this 
country.  We  have  taken  pains  to  have  some  imported  throu^  our 
ministers  or  consuls  in  Germany  and  Swedok,  and  it  is  so  open  our 
masons  would  not  use  it.  We  have  been  working  on  the  matter  about 
a  year,  and  we  have  invented  a  machine  that  will  make  it  as  you  see 
itVforeyou  now. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  That  will  keep  better  than  wooden  laths! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir ;  taking  the  place  of  wooden  laths  on  the  walL 

Mr.  CuRK.  Is  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Where  does  this  cane  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Sawter.  This  came  from  on  the  Patuxent  Biver,  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  Could  this  be  imported! 

Mr.  Sawter.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CiiAiRVAN.  Is  there  any  of  this  imported  now! 
Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  There  never  has  been! 
Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  there  never  has  been. 
The  Chairman.  IIow  long  have  you  been  making  this! 
Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  not  made  any  yet,  except  sample  lots  of  a 
few  yards. 

The  Chaibman.  It  never  has  been  made  in  this  country! 
Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  say  they  made  it  so  long! 
Mr.  Sawyer.  In  Germany  and  Sweden. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  not  even  bring  it  into  this  country 
when  there  was  none  made  heref 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir.  We  would  not  use  the  reed  matting  they 
make. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  you  would  not  use  theirs! 
Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  protection! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Because  as  soon  as  we  commence  to  make  this,  and 
they  see  how  good  it  is,  they  will  copy  our  machines  and  make  it  over 
there  and  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  much  does  it  cost  a  square  yard! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  About  6J  cents  a  5<iuare  yard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Referring  to  the  material  out  of  which  that  is  made, 
where  can  it  be  grown  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  grown  in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  rivers  and 
swamps.  Great  areas  of  it  you  can  see  on  almost  all  the  rivers  as  far 
north  as  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  south? 
Mr.  Sawyer.  As  far  south  as  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  grow  in  the  Central  West! 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.   One  of  the  largest  fields  we  now  know  of 
is  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  now  explor- 
ingto  locate  the  large  areas  of  this  reed. 
Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  raise  it! 
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Mr.  Sawybb.  No,  sir ;  it  grows  naturally.  It  grows  on  swamp  wid 

river  banks. 
Mr.  Randbll.  Ts  it  what  you  call  canebrakes! 
Mr.  Sawtbb.  No,  sir.  The  name  of  it  is  Phragmites  commuma, 
Mr.  Dalzeu..  When  cut  down  doed  it  reproduce  iteelf  f 
Mr.  Sawtzr.  Yes,  sir.  When  it  is  cut  aovn  it  comes  up  tibe  next 

year  just  tiie  same ;  bum  it  over  and  it  comes  up  next  year  m>m  roota 
The  Ghairman.  How  much  do  you  have  invested  in  a  plant  f 
Mr.  Sawyer.  One  loom  would  probably  cost  $200,  and  we  want  to 

run  100  looms.   There  was  something  like  $19,000,000  paid  out  for 

laths  in  1906. 

The  Chaibuan.  How  much  could  a  loom  costing  ^200  make  in  a 
day? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  could  make  100  yards  in  a  day  on  a  loom. 
The  CnAiRUAN.  How  man^  people  are  required  to  run  the  loom? 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Two — two  girls. 

The  Ohairicax.  Does  this  loom  have  to  be  run  by  men  or  wom^  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  There  have  to  be  some  men  around  the  millS}  but 
girls  could  feed  it  into  the  loom. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  bulky  article  for  freight. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  but  very  light — bulky,  but  light.  This  mat- 
ting can  be  put  on  with  45  per  cent  less  nails,  and  can  be  plastered,  by 
the  experiments  carried  on  under  tiie  Agricultural  Department,  with 
11  per  cent  less  plaster,  and  obtain  the  same  result  as  you  would  from 
oroinaty  laths.  Some  ms^ns  say  25  per  cent  less  plaster  than  on 
laths. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  tried  it  long  enough  to  know 
whether  plaster  would  stick  on  any  length  of  time) 

Mr.  Sawyer.  A  building  in  London  that  had  been  plastered  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  being  repaired — that  is,  the  plastering 
was  taken  off — and  the  reed  lathing  was  so  good  under  it  tiiat  they 
immediately  replastered  over  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true  and  they  can  plaster  in  London  with 
this  European  matting  

Mr.  Sawyer.  Not  matting.  They  use  reeds  that  they  have  been 
putting  on  without  weaving  as  lon^  ago  as  that.  The  urst  machine 
to  make  this  matting  was  patented  m  Germany  in  1883. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  Germans  and  Englishmen  and  the  rest  of 
them  use  this  stuff  as  it  is  made  over  there,  what  is  the  reason  our 
plasterers  will  not  use  it,  too? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  us.  It  is  too  poor — open 
and  slimsfy. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  it  make  a  solid  wall  on  studding  16  inches 
apart? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.   Those  wires  are  8  inches  apart,  and  every 
16  inches  you  will  nail  right  through  the  wires. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  The  same  as  you  would  lath? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  makes  a  good  lathing.  The  strength 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  is  ijlenty  strong  enough. 
Mr.  Glabk.  How  does  it  compare  with. lath  in  cost? 
Mr.  Sawyer.  In  cost? 
Mr.  Clare.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Laths  will  cost  8  cents,  where  this  costs  6^  cents  to 
make.  We  shall  probably  sell  this  for  8  cents,  againsb  J&f^  at  10 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  vou  had  a  tariff  on,  you  would  put  it  at  10  cents? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  ^*o,  sir.  We  want  to  use  that  product  which  is  now 
thrown  away  and  of  no  use.  It  belong  to  the  farmers,  and  it  costs 
them  nothing  except  the  gathering  of  it.  If  we  can  use  it,  thc)^  can 
adl  it  to  us.  If  we  can  not  use  it,  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do 
with  it.  They  never  have  done  anything  with  it.  I  do  not  maow  that 
they  ever  can  do  anything  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  \Vhat  is  it  called  in  the  commercial  worldl 

Mr.  Sawter.  That  is  called  Phragmite$  commurut  reed. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  What  do  you  call  this  product  t 

Mr.  Sawyeh.  We  shall  call  that  reed  lathing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  what  duty  do  you  want  on  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  want  3  cents  a  square  yard.  In  other  words,  it  is 
A  new  product  and  a  new  industry,  and  we  want  it  listed;  we  want  a 
specific  duty  put  on  it,  not  an  ad  valorem,  but  so  mudi  a  square  yard, 
because  everybody  knows  what  a  square  yard  is.  We  want  a  duty  of 
3  cents  a  square  yard.  That  is  no  more  than  the  duty  assessed  on 
Chinese  matting,  that  costs  5  or  6  cents  to  make,  or  even  3  cents. 
That  matting,  coming  to  this  country  from  Japan  or  from  China, 
pays  3  cents  a  yard  duty  if  it  costs  less  than  10  cents  a  square  yard. 
This  costs  leiss  than  10  cents  a  yard.  We  ask  that  this  be  put  on  the 
same  basis,  of  3  cents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzem«  Is  this  made  at  Kennebunk,  Me.? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  where  you  propose  to  have  your  factorv? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  where  we  propose  to  have  one  of  them,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  dieap  enough  and  enable  us  to  sell  it  we  shall  have 
to  put  our  factories  where  the  reeds  grow.  In  othw  words,  there  is 
a  large  area  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  we  shall  have  to  put  a  mill 
there. 

Mr.  Dat^zell.  Does  not  this  grow  along  the  Kennebec  River? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Ko,  sir;  not  at  all.  The  near^  we  know  of  is  near 
Washington.  I  was  down  yesterday  and  contracted  for  the  first  car- 
load of  the  reods  that  ever  was  cut,  and  I  contracted  for  a  thou- 
sand bundles  for  $100.  I  could  not  quite  make  the  man  see  that  he 
could  do  it  for  that,  so  I  said,  "  Get  out  a  thousand  bundle^"  and  I 
left  the  $100  there  with  another  partv.  I  said  to  him,  "  If  it  cost? 
you  more  tlian  that  to  get  it  out,  Iwill  pay  the  difference," 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


WILLOWS. 

[I^ragrapta  206.] 

UVEBFOOI,  V.  T.,  FBODUCEES  OF  WILLOWS  TTBOE  AST  IHCBEA5E 
OF  BUTT  OS  WILLOWS  AIO)  OSIEKS. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C 
Dear  Sia:  In  this  indosure  we  present  our  plea  for  better  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  willow  baskets  than  we  are  now  en- 
loying.    (  f)  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Will  you  permit  us  to  mnind  j^ou,  Mr.  Payne,  that  as  a  neighbor 
of  ours  you  are  largely  interested  in  the  wUlow  industry  directly  and 
the  basket  business  indirectly.  More  baskets  are  made  in  Liverpool 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Probably  one-third  of  our  sup- 
ply of  willows  comes  from  Wayne  County.  You  may  recognize  as 
Ain(mff  your  constituents  the  names  of  William  Facer,  Henry  Kaiser, 

G.  G.  Slaine,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Parshall,  Mrs.  Williams,  Dewitt  G.  Parshall, 
Henry  Folkey,  John  A.  Holmes,  August  Hill,  and  E.  L.  Gilbert,  of 
li^ons;  B.  R,  Barnes,  Nicolas  Desanto,  and  H.  E.  Exner,  of  Clyde; 

H.  E,  Farmer,  Peter  Van  Ditto,  and  Mre.  Andrew  Shelter,  of  Port 
Byron,  There  are,  of  course,  others. 

All  of  these  parties  are  wUlow  growers,  and  without  question  would 
appreciate  what  you  would  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  helping  to  pro- 
tect one  of  the  products  of  your  district.  WUlows  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  low  and  otherwise  unproductive  land.  There  is  a  lot  of  low 
land  in  old  Wayne  that  can  grow  willows  if  it  pays.  If  this  is  not  a 
stniggling  industry,  what  isf 

We  miSe  a  personal  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Payiie,  to  help  us  out  in 
this  matter  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  good  service  to  your  own  home 
district.  Mr.  Driscoll  can  not  be  there  personally,  but  he  is  strongly 
with  us  in  this  matto:. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

A.  H,  Grawvobd, 
Fred.  Wtkzr, 
E.  v.  Aiken, 

ThOS.  MsTCAIiFB, 

Oommittee  of  the  Business  Men's  Association, 


STTPFIEICEHTAI.  STATEUENT  BELATIVE  TO  WILLOW  INSTTSTBT 
StTBMITTED  BT  COKMITTEE  OF  BUSINESS  HEN'S  ASSOCIATION, 
UVEBFOOL,  N.  7. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  December  4, 1908. 
The  Waifs  and  Mecms  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  'Washingtonj  D.  G, 

EbiroRABLB  Gentlemen  :  Not  being  able  to  send  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  present  our  case  before  vou  when  willows  and  wiUow 
baskets  are  rrached  by  you  in  the  schedule  on  November  20,  we  desire, 
resMctfully,  to  submit  the  following: 

This  industry  was  started  in  this  country  about  fifty  years  ago, 
but  has  never  been  ade<}uately  protected.  Proof  that  it  is  a  strugglinjg 
industry  is  that  at  this  date  only  about  1  square  mile,  altogether,  is 
now  producing  willows  in  this  entire  country,  although  no  soil  or 
climate  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  than  our  own  for  its  culture. 
No  better  workmen  can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours.  We  make 
the  best  goods  in  the  world,  except  in  the  fancy  lines,  imd  wiUi  proper 
protection  we  could  successfully  compete  in  those. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  for  the  year  1907  about  $185,000  worth  of  willow  baskets 
and  about  $35,000  worth  of  willows.  Please  verify  these  figurea  by 
ibe  Bureau  oi  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wa^iington, 
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D.  G.  At  the  fictitious  valuation  (see  explanation  further  on)  of 
about  one-third  their  real  value  this  would  make  the  real  value  of 
these  imports  about  $660,000. 

About  2,000  tons  of  domestic  willows  are  annually  worked  up  in 
this  country.  AMien  manufactured  into  baskets  this  would  represent 
about  $160,000  worth  at  jobbers'  prices.  We  have  then  $660,000  worth 
imported,  as  against  $160,000  worth  of  the  domestic  production,  or 
about  as  four  to  one.  In  other  words,  we  are  having  about  one-fifth 
of  our  home  market 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  crop  failure  nor  buaineaa  de- 
pression, as  our  production  and  ^ces  for  1907  were  about  the  same 
as  for  1006  and  former  years.  The  prime  cause  is  that  our  fence 
is  too  low. 

As  this  business  is  conducted  in  this  country,  the  sets  are  stuck  in 
tlie  ground  by  hand,  cultivated  by  horse,  and  hoed  by  hand.  No  har- 
vester can  touch  a  crop  of  willows.  Every  reed  must  be  cut  bj  hand, 
bundled,  steamed,  stripped  of  bark,  and  made  into  baskets  entirelv  by 
hand.  There  is  not  a  turn  of  a  wheel  from  field  to  consumer.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  machinery,  especially  in  taking 
off  the  bark,  and  even  in  making  the  baskets,  but  none  so  far  have  been 
anvthiiig  more  than  costly  experimwts.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  in- 
evitnblo  than  this  industry  must  raooain  a  handicraft  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

These  things  being  true,  how  can  American  workmen  compete  with 
the  foreign  maker  who  earns  from  25  to  88  cents  a  day  and  who  won^ 
or  can't  come  over  here  and  help  support  American  institutions,  but 
seeks  only  our  markets?  An  ordinary  workman  with  us  at  the  sMlled 
trade  of  willow  clothes  basket  making,  earns  in  ten  hours  90  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  dav.  If,  then,  as  both  political  parties  claim,  the  tariff  should 
represent  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  foreim  and  the  dconestic 
workman,  we  claim  decidedly  that  there  is  something  coming  to  UB 
in  the  matter  of  a  raise  in  duties  on  willows  and  baskete. 

Lost  year  the  willow  stripper  of  this  country  received  $10  to  $12  a 
ton.  This  year  $3  to  $9.  This  work  is  done  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  can  be  done  indoors,  and  in  the  winter;  but  the  man  who 
does  the  heavy  parts  of  the  work  does  wdl  to  make  40  or  60  cents  in 


work  for  such  wages  and  retain  his  ssHi-respetA,  let  alone  pay  rent  and 
live? 

Domestic  willows  brou^t  last  year  $25  a  ton  when  cut  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  cars  green.  This  vear  they  were  $20.  The  freight,  the 
steaming  ($1.50  a  ton),  and  the  stripping  and  drying  ($12  a  ton) 
makes,  say,  $38.50  a  ton.  One  ton  oi  green  willows  will  yield  about 
700  pnnnds  of  stripped  dried  rods  rea^  for  the  basket  This  figures 
about  5^  cents  a  pound  for  the  willow  prepared  for  bastret  making. 

If  we  ship  to  other  cities  for  a  market  $1  to  $2  per  ton  more  must 
be  added  for  better  binding  and  packing.  We  find  then  that  the  true 
raw  material  costs  $20  a  ton  against  5J  to  6  cents  a  pound,  or  $100  to 
$120  a  ton,  for  the  dried  willows.  Why  are  not  these  a  manufacture 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  other  manufactured 
articles?  Foreign  willows  were  sold  last  year  for  3^  to  6^  cents  a 
pound.  We  rc;?pectfully  ask  your  careful  a>nsideration  of  this 
question. 


How  can  an  American  citizen 
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By  some  arrangement  we  understand  whereby  the  President  is 
allowed  to  make  emergency  treaties  with  other  countries;  willowa 
and  baskets  have  been  made  a  scapegoat  to  make  good  for  threatened 
boycott  in  meats  or  something  else.  Importers  are  allowed  to  make 
their  own  valuation  in  willowa  and  baskets.  Baskets  and  willows 
have  been  imported  at  an  appraisal  as  low  as  one-third  the  amount 
they  are  actually  sold  for  on  this  side.  The  exporters,  by  the  way, 
are  usually  American  importers  or  their  traveling  agents. 

The  Government,  through  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  help- 
ing us  in  all  ways  possible.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  connected  with 
the  Department  can  give  information  probably  that  you  may  re- 
quire which  we  have  not  here  given. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  ^rant  us: 

First.  An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  articles  to  60  illst^d 
of  40  per  cent  as  now. 

Second.  An  increase  in  duty  on  peeled  willow,  now  perhaps  called 
raw  material,  to  50  instead  of  20  per  cent  as  now. 
Third.  An  appraisal  at  full  value  on  this  side. 
We  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  appraisal  of  these 
goods  at  a  fraction  of  their  value  by  tne  exporter  or  the  importer. 

We  earnestly  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  statements  and 
requests  herein  set  forth. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  truly, 

A.  H.  Ceawfobd, 
Fbed  Wtkeh, 
E.  V.  Aiken, 
Thos.  Metcalfe, 
Committee  of  the  Business  Men's  Association* 


WILLOW  OBOWEBS  AND  BASKET  UAXEB8  OF  BTTBUHGTOK,  IOWA, 
GLADC  THAT  WILLOW  AJTD  OSIEBS  HBED  HIGHER  DUTY. 

BuRUNGTON,  lowA,  November  20,  1908. 
Wats  ajto  Means  Committee, 

HoitM  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 
Honorable  Gentlemen  :  As  we  are  unable  to  send  ft  personal  rep- 
resentative to  present  our  case  before  you,  when  the  tariff  on  willow 
ware  is  reached  by  you  we  desire  respectfully  to  submit  the  following: 
The  willow  ware  industry  was  started  in  this  countir  about  fifty 
years  ago,  but  as  it  has  never  been  properly  protected  against  the 

Eroduct  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  it  has  languished  instead  of 
Rving  grown  with  the  country.  Ko  soil  or  climate  is  better  for  the 
production  of  willows  than  ours;  thousands  of  acres  of  lowland  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  crop,  if  properly  protected.  No  better  workmen 
can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours ;  but  these  workmen,  coming 
almost  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  can  not 
earn  a  fair  day's  wages. 

The  quality  of  American  willow  ware  is  equal  to  the  best  foreign 
makes,  out  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  only  a  very  limited 
quantity  can  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  imported  article,  because 
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the  Europi'Ein  basket  maker  works  for  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day. 
Culture  of  willows,  as  well  as  production  of  baskets,  is  hand  lalx)r. 
The  present  duty  is  entirely  inaao^uate  to  protect  the  American  work- 
man, or  to  make  up  the  difference  m  the  cost  of  wages.  Furthermore, 
importers  who  secure  their  supply  thniugh  their  own  branch  houses 
or  agents  in  Europe  make  practically  their  own  valuation  on  imports, 
and  these  are  often  only  one-third  of  the  original  price,  cutting  the 
actual  duty  down  to  a  very  insignificant  sum. 

There  were  imported  into  this  country  in  1907  about  S"2-20,OO0 
worth  of  willows  and  baskets.  Multiply  this  by  three  and  you  have 
an  actual  importation  of  $<)(10.000.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  freight 
and  duty  and  the  sum  will  approximate  closely  to  $1,000,000. 
Altogether  about  2,000  tons  of  American  willows  were  worked  into 
baskets,  worth  at  jobl)ers'  prices  $160,000.  Compare  these  figures 
witii  the  American  selling  price  of  tlie  imported  article  and  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  our  industry  is  suffering  under  the  burden  of  the 
imported  ware,  and  that  with  the  right  kind  of  protection  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  large  expansion. 

The  general  demand  for  willow  ware  in  this  country  is  growing; 
the  [wpuliition  is  increasing  everi^  year,  while  our  industry  has  for 
years  l>een  stationary;  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  has  even  gone 
tMickward;  this  ai)plies  especially  to  willow  culture.  The  Bureau  of 
Forestry  will  confirm  this.  Give  us  an  import  duty  that  will  enable 
the  American  willow  worker  to  earn  American  wages  and  the  thou- 
siuul  and  one  iH'Uutiful  articles  that  are  made  out  of  willows  and 
wliu  li  lire  now  being  imported  will  be  made  in  our  country,  giving 
pleasiint  and  profitable  employment  to  the  American  workman — ^the 
best  on  earth — if  he  is  given  a  chance  to  earn  living  wages.  Give  us 
a  real  protection  duty  on  willows  and  thousands  of  acres  of  low- 
lands that  are  almost  worthless  now  can  be  made  to  yield  a  crop 
which  will  considerably  increase  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country. 
Ours  is  an  infant  industry  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.  With 
pro[M'r  |)rote<'li()n  it  can  be  increased  tenfold  within  a  very  few  years, 
but  as  pnu'tically  all  the  labor  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  is  hand 
laiK)r  it  needs  a  liigli  duty  to  protect  it  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe. 

The  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Forestry,  is  helping 
us  in  all  ways  jwssible.  The  Bureau  of  Forestiy  can  give  3'ou  any  de- 
sired inforination  regarding  willow  culture;  also  tlie  willow-ware 
industry,  as  thev  have  recently  made  a  very  thorough  investigation. 

\A'hat  we  nood  is; 

First.  A  duty  on  manufactured  willow  baskets  and  willow  ware 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  willows  of  GO  per  cent. 

Second.  A  duty  on  peeled  or  white  willows,  called  raw  material,  of 
50  per  cent. 

Third.  An  ai)i)raisal  at  full  value  on  this  side. 

We  object  stronj^ly  to  have  the  importer  put  his  appraisal  on  his 
own  importation  titrough  his  foreign  agent. 

This  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  very  large  number  of 
struL'gling  basket  makers  all  over  the  country.  The  duty  suggested 
would  ])ut  new  life  into  our  industry,  keep  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
home  where  it  belongs,  and  bring  many  skilled  uasl^  makers  over 
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&om  Europe ;  it  will  build  up  an  industry  that  will  be  a  credit  to  this 
country. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  careful  consideration,  we  remain, 
B^pectfully,  yours, 

E.  A.  Florano, 
j.  h.  schebr, 
Abthde  ScHW£HXN, 
O.  E.  Florano, 
WiRow  Grotoera  and  Basket  Ma&era. 


CHESIEK  G.  BIAIHE,  LYONS,  K.  T.,  THINKS  DUTIES  SHOVID  BE 
DOUBLED  OH  GBEEN  WnXOWS  AND  WILLOW  BASKETS. 

Ltons,  K.  T.,  December  IS,  1908, 

Hon.  SzBEKO  E.  Payke,  M.  C, 

Waahtngton^  D,  O. 

Dear  Sib  :  As  one  of  your  constituents  who  is  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  willow  and  basket  industry  of  this  country,  I  ask  you  to  do 
what  you  can  for  us  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  import 
duty  on  peeled  willows  now  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  willow 
baskets  it  is  40  per  cent.  The  peeled  willow  is  not  strictly  raw  ma- 
terial. It  is  a  manufacture  worth  five  to  six  times  what  the  true  raw 
material — green,  unpeeled  willows-pis  worth.  These  manufactured 
articles — peeled  willows  and  baskets— should  both  have  a  higher  tariff 
on  them.  More  than  that,  present  conditions  should  be  changed.  By 
some  arrangement,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  the  ezportw,  who  is  really 
the  im^rter*s  agent  oftoi,  or  even  the  importer  himself^  has  power 
to  fix  ms  own  valuation.  This  valuation  is  nominal  and  m  effect  lets 
them  in  about  free.   That  is  as  we  understand  it. 

No  machinerv  is  used  either  in  the  production  of  willows  or  the 
manufacture  of  baskets.  We  are  therefore  competing  with  foreign 
labor  at  about  25  cents  a  day.  Hardly  in  the  whole  list  of  American 
industries  will  you  find  so  aggravateid  an  instance.  Foreign  goods 
are  flooding  the  American  markets  and  are  sold  at  the  very  doors  of 
our  little  £ops.  We  can  raise  just  as  good  willows  as  any  country 
in  the  world,  out  we  never  can  get  strongly  established  in  the  culture 
of  tJie  basket  willow  and  the  ba^et  industry  under  present  conditions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  willows  and  baskets  used  in  this  country  are  im- 
ported. We  have  only  one-third  of  our  home  market.  Yet  it  can 
not  be  said  that  our  goods  are  inferior.  In  fact,  they  are  better. 
Two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  tons  of  willows  are  raised  yearly 
in  this  country  on  an  area  of,  say,  7^000  acres,  about  10  square  miles. 
Surely  this  is  an  infant  industry  if  there  are  any.  Yet  we  have 
milliom  of  acres  of  low  waste  land  well  adapted  for  willow  growing. 

Hie  Government  is  making  extensive  experiments  in  our  behalf. 
With  that  and  a  favorable  tariff  we  can  nope  to  make  it  a  great 
industry. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  are  compelled  to  pay  from  $7  to  $10 
per  ton  to  get  our  willows  cut,  and  it  costs  about  another  dollar  to 
get  them  loaded  on  the  cars  for  ^ipment.  The  grower  the  past  year 
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has  been  paid  $16  per  ton  for  the  green  willows.  Fr<»n  2  to  4  tons 
may  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  after  paying  expense  of  cultivation 
during  the  summer  season  there  is  scarcely  a  dollar  per  ton  left  for 
the  grower. 

It  the  tariff  were  doubled  on  green  willows  and  all  manufactured 
baskets,  then  there  would  be  a  demand  for  homemade  baskets  and  the 
wholesaler  would  get  better  pirices.  If  the  wholesaler  got  better  prices, 
then  he  could  pay  better  prices  to  the  basket  maker  for  his  goods. 
If  the  basket  maker  got  better  prices  for  his  goods  and  his  labor, 
then  he  could  pay  better  prices  for  the  green  material  and  peeled 
willows.  Thus  you  can  readily  see  who  will  be  benefited  by  in- 
creasing the  present  tariff  on  both  green  and  raw  materials  and  on  the 
manufactured  article.  As  a  grower  (having  over  40  acres  now  pro- 
ducing salable  willows)  I  am  particularly  interested  in  seeing  the 
tariff  raised  to  a  point  where  we  can  be  protected  and  where  we  can 
realize  something  from  the  crops  over  and  above  the  actual  expense 
of  production.  The  Government  has  had  men  here  to  see  ns  the  p«st 
year,  who  have  made  many  valuable  sug^;estions  in  relation  to  the 
industrv,  but  unless  we  can  get  protection  it  can  never  rise  to  a  point 
where  it  can  command  the  attention  of  any  very  great  number  of 
people. 

Your  interest  and  aid  in  (he  matter  is  most  earnestly  solicited. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chssteb  G.  BLAzm. 


KISS  S.  E.  BENNETT,  LYONS,  N.  Y.,  A  OBOWER  OF  WILLOWS, 
STATES  THAT  PBOTECTION  IS  NEEDED  fBOX  CHEAf -GROWN 
FOBEIGN  FB0DVCT8. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Deceniber  SO,  1908, 

Hon.  S.  E.  Patne. 

Deab  Sir  :  As  the  tariff  is  being  revised^  I  take  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing you  in  reference  to  basket  willows,  i  am  a  willow  grower,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  lot  of  willows  in  this  section,  the 
true  Oseir  willows,  grown  on  deep  muck  land,  which  produces  willows 
of  the  best  quality. 

Now  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  foreign-grown  willows,  for 
they  send  into  this  country  their  baskets  by  the  shipload,  witiu>nt 
handles,  and  they  come  in  as  raw  material — are  sold  far  below  wnat 
wUlows  can  be  grown  and  baskets  made  for  in  this  country. 

It  is  said  that  one  St  L#ouis  firm  imports  yearly  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  willow  baskets.  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Wayne  counties  can 
grow  willows  enough  to  supply  Uie  whole  country  with  baskets  if  we 
could  have  a  protective  tarm  that  would  keep  out  foreign  willows 
that  are  grown  mainly  on  Crown  lands. 

Pardon  me  for  troubling  you. 

KuspectfuUy,  youi-s,  (Miss)  S.  E.  Bennett, 
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ANTISEPTIC  TOOTHPICKS. 


[Paragraph  207.] 


SIATEHEHT  OP  ALEXANBEK  HERZ,  OF  THE  HTGEIA  TOOTH- 
PICE  GOKFAHT,  nSW  YOBS  OITT,  H.  T. 


Mr.  Herz.  The  antiseptic  toothpick,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlem^, 
is  prepared  by  being  antisepticallv  treated  with  permanganate  of 
potash,  then  sterilized  with  260°  of  heat,  and  after  that  it  is  incased 
in  envelopes,  so  that  it  is  protected  from  all  contaminatioiu 

Mr.  CusK.  But  260°  of  heat  will  bum  it  out,  will  it  not! 

Mr.  Herz.  Yes;  I  mean  160°, 

Mr.  Clahk.  I  saw  some  not  long  ago  that  had  the  pcnnts  black. 

Hbrz.  They  are  the  article  I  refer  to. 
Mr.  Clabk.  They  are  not  antiseptic,  are  they  9 
Mr.  Herz.  They  are  prepared  in  both  ways.  The  American  public 
does  not  like  the  brown  quills.   The  toothpicks  are  prepared  with 
permanganate  of  potash  or  with  sodium  peroxide  solution,  but  pref- 
erably with  the  one  that  does  not  make  them  brown,  because  the 
American  public  is  objecting  to  the  brown  quills.  They  think  they 
are  the  result  of  iodine  or  some  other  matter,  and  the  toothpicks  do 
not  look  esthetic  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Clakk.  They  look  as  though  they  had  been  stuck  in  iodine! 
Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  not  esthetic  enough  I   Is  that  right  1 
Mr.  Hesz.  What  do  you  say? 
Mr.  Griogs.  They  are  not  sufficiently  esthetic? 
Mr.  Herz.  Well,  thej^  do  not  look  very  nice  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  are  after,  Mr.  Washburn  ?   You  simply 
wuit  some  language  that  straightens  out  the  classification,  do  vou  ? 

The  Ghairhan.  You  do  not  want  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the 
present  law,  do  you? 

Mr.  Washburn.  If  the  present  law  is  retained  on  toothpicks  pure 
and  simple — ^that  is,  the  raw  material  which  these  people  use — nat> 


prepared  toothpicks  to  compensate  them  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  These  people  pay 
in  this  country  the  girls  and  women  who  put  up  these  toothpicks  in 
the  way  I  have  shown  you  from  $6  to  $9  a  week.  The  labor  cost  in 
France  for  doing  the  same  work  is  from  7  to  9  francs  a  week. 

The  Ghahocan.  Are  these  antiseptic  toothpicks  made  here  or  in 
France? 

Mr.  Washburn.  They  are  made  in  France  and  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  start  the  industry  there  nrst? 

Mr.  Washburn.  They  started  there  first ;  ves.  It  is  now  done  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  United  States.  We  will  file  a  brief  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  only  cost  of  raw  material  is  the  cost  of  going  and 
gathering  up  the  goose  quills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  \\^8hburn.  The  raw  material,  Mr.  Clark,  which  they  use  con- 
sists practically  of  the  quills  and  the  paper,  on  which,  as  Isay,  th^ 
pay  60  per  cent  duty. 
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The  CiiAiKHAN.  The  quill  is  a  by-product  of  the  gooset 
Mr.  Washburn.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Cf'ARK.  I  say,  all  the  raw  matenal  costs  is  the  cost  of  gathering 

the  quills  up?    (iecse  are  not  raised  for  their  quills? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  by-product;  but  they  have  to 
pay  the  rate  of  duty  provided  m  paragrapn  207,  by  similitude,  of  2 
centjj  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  is  what  they  pay 
on  the  raw  material,  and  they  pay  60  per  cent  on  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  paper  sack  put  on  by  machinery  f 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes;  it  is.  The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  this 
manufacturer,  f^'ttin^  his  drawback  on  his  imported  material  (that 
is  to  say,  the  duty  which  he  pays  on  his  quills  and  the  dut]^  of  60  per 
cent  which  he  pays  on  his  paper)  is  able  to  compete  abroad  with  tbese 
foreifrn  free-trade  toothpick  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  this  industry  located? 

Mr.  Wahiiburn.  It  is  located  in  JSew  York.  There  is  also  one  fac- 
tory, I  l>elieve,  in  Cincinnati,  and  factories  at  one  or  two  other  points. 

IVIr.  (iriggs.  Do  you  consider  these  necessities  or  luxuries? 

Mr.  Washburn.  That  would  practically  depend  on  what  part  of 
the  country  you  were  in,  Mr.  Griggs. 

Mr.  CiRiGds.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Well,  partly. 

Mr.  (iRiGOfl.  We  would  like  to  know  what  part  you  refer  to. 
Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  a  necessity  with  some  of  us. 


QUILL  TOOTHPICKS. 

[Parngrapb  207,  under  proTtalons  of  aecttmi  7.1 

STATEHEIfT  OF  0.  H.  VASOUBV,  OF  KO.  IS  BROADWAY,  HEW 
YOKE  CITY,  H.  Y,  BELATITE  TO  QUILL  TOOTHPICBS. 

Saturday,  November  J8S,  i^CW. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  will  come  within  five  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman^  as 
this  is  a  narrow  subject.  It  is  a  new  industry.  There  is  no  provisifm 
in  the  pn>sent  tariff  act  for  toothpicks  of  eoose  quill. 

The  Chairman.  Tlicre  is  for  toothpick. 

Mr.  Washhi-rn.  But  not  for  toothpicks  of  goose  quills.  Paragraph 
207  proviilps  for  toothpicks  of  wood  or  other  vegetable  substances. 
Quill  tootlipicks,  sucli  as  we  are  all  familiar  with,  are  imported  and 
claRsificd  by  ^^imilitude  under  paragraph  207  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per 
thousand  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

During  the  last  few  years,  since  the  present  tariff  act  has  been 
passed,  there  has  sprung  up  an  industry  which  prepares  antiseptically 
these  quill  toothpicks  and  puts  them  up  in  these  aainty  paper  cover- 
ings  that  I  have  shown  you. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  I  have  seen  them, 

Mr.  Wasiiiuirn.  Yes;  you  have  seen  them.  They  are  on  the 
market.  There  are  people  in  this  country  who  desire  to  do  this  work 
and  who  are  doing  it  now  to  a  very  limited  extent.  These  toothpicks 
are  prepared,  there  being  no  provision  for  them  in  the  act,  and  tliey 
pa^  also  the  same  rate  of  duty  by  similitude  under  paragraph  207 
which  the  raw  material  pays,  alUiough  the  vali^^i^^^l^l^^tt^  ar- 
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tide  is  about  three  times  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  They  also 
pay  60  per  cent  on  the  paper  which  they  use,  as  "  smokers'  articles," 
under  paragraph  459,  because  that  paper  resembles  cigarette  paper. 
That  is  the  classification.  I  have  the  case  in  charge  for  this  client-— 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  done)  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  done,  Mr.  Payne.  I 
will  amplify  it  in  a  brief.  These  people  want  a  one-rate  graduated 
rate  of  duty  on  the  quills  unprepared  and  an  advanced  rate  of  duty 
for  tlie  quills  prepared  with  tne  coverings,  to  (x>inpensate  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  There  is  a  duty  on  porcupines  now,  is  there  not! 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Washburn.  They  must  be  on  the  free  list,  Mr.  Longworth. 

Mr.  Olark.  What  do  they  do  to  these  quills?  They  are  as  old  as 
America.  You  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  toothpicks,  do  you  9 

Mr.  Washburn.  There  is  one  on  toothpicks  of  wooa  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand ;  but  what  makes  you  call  them  "  anti- 
septic?" 

Mr.  Washburn.  Because  of  the  preparation  they  receive. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  to  them? 

Mr.  Washburn.  That  the  manufacturer  will  have  to  explain  to 
you. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  industry  is  as  old  as  America. 
Mr.  Grioos.  It  is  as  old  as  the  goose  itself. 


TOOTHPICKS  AND  TISSUB  PAPER, 
t Paragraphs  207  and  387.] 

THE  HYGEIA  ANTISEPTIC  TOOTHPICK  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  ASKS  FOB  MORE  DUTY  ON  TOOTHPICKS  AND  LESS 
DUTY  ON  TISSUE  PAPER. 

New  York,  December  ^,  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  0, 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  wish  to  be  heard  with  reference  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  tariff  on  toothpicks.  The  only  provision  in  the  present  act  is 
found  in  paragraph  Si07,  which  is  restricted  to  "toothpicks  of  wood 
or  other  vegetable  substance."  We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  antiseptic  and  sterilized  toothpicks  made  largely  of  quills.  Our 
raw  material  (quill  toothpicks)  pays  the  rate  of  duty  provided  for  in 
paragraph  208  (2  cents  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  what  is  known  as  "  the  similitude 
clause."  Our  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  foreign  competitors  pro- 
ducing otir  finished  article  can  import  them  into  the  United  States 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  which  we  are  required  to  pay  upon 
our  raw  material.  We  mean  that  the  sterilized  toothpicks  incased  in 
wrappers,  although  they  have  increased  in  value  threefold  by  the 
process  of  production,  pay  also  2  cents  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  207  by  virtue  of  the  similitude 
clause.  Not  only  are  we  handicapped  by  this  fnct.  but  we  are  also 
obliged  to  i^ay  a  60  per  cent  rate  of  duty  upon  tlie  tissue  paper  which 
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ve  use  for  wrapping  purposed,  under  paragraph  459  as  smokers' 
articles,"  becau.«e  our  tissue  paper,  although  watermarked  with  our 
name  "Hygeia,"  and  coming  m  narrow  29  millimeter  widths,  re- 
BNnbles  cigarette  paper.  This  rate  of  duty  is  practically  prohibitive. 

A  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  method  oi  manufacture  may  m- 
Hgliten  your  honorable  committee.  Antiseptic  toothpicks  are  made 
up  of  various  materials,  but  usually  of  quills,  and  go  though  a  proc- 
ess of  sterilization  and  antiseptic  treatment  After  this  process  is 
finished,  they  are  incased  individually  in  a  paper  wrapper  or  put  up 
usually  in  quantities  from  one  up  to  ten  in  a  suitable  container,  wrap- 
per, or  tube.  The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
these  toothpicks  are  as  fonows : 

1.  Toothpicks  of  quill  or  other  material. 

2.  Perman^nate  of  potash  or  sodium  of  peroxide,  with  which  the 
crude  toothpicks  are  antiseptically  treated. 

3.  Tissue  paper  or  other  wrapping  material  in  a  suitable  form  and 
style  to  make  the  inclosures  or  wrappers  for  the  purpose  of  ineadng 
the  toothpicks  and  protecting  them  m)m  contammation. 

in  putting  this  article  on  the  market  we  have  to  compete  with  a 
foreign  article  produced  at  a  difference  in  labor  cost  which  is  enor- 
mous. The  wages  abroad  paid  to  girls  who  do  this  sort  of  work  is 
£rom  6  to  9  francs  per  week,  while  we  pay  the  girls  employed  by  us, 
for  the  same  character  of  work  precisely,  $6  to  $9  per  week  It  costs 
us,  including  the  duty  paid  upon  our  raw  material,  $122.80  to  pro- 
duce 100,000  toothpicks  antiseptically  prepared  and  incased.  Our 
foreign  competitors  quote  a  price  of  $124.49  for  antiseptic  incased 
quill  toothpicks  in  lots  of  100,000,  delivered  in  the  United  States 
auty  paid. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  a  compensatory  rate  of  du^  which  will 
adequately  protect  our  finished  product  If  the  present  rate  of  duty 
(2  cents  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem)  is  to  be  retained 
upon  toothpicks  of  all  kinds,  either  directly  or  by  similitude,  we 
would  suggest  the  following  amendment  to  the  present  paragraph, 
based  upon  the  threefold  increase  in  value  on  the  sterilized  and  in- 
cased article: 

207.  Tootliplcks  of  celluloid  or  animal  or  vegetable  Bubatances,  and  natural 
or  made  julep  Btraws,  whether  Imported  looBe  or  In  bulk,  or  in  bundles  ot  more 
than  ten  toothpicks  or  straws  lo  a  bundle,  two  cents  per  thousand  and  fifteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  but  if  put  up  individually  In  wrappers,  tubes,  or  other 
coiiMilners,  or  if  In  i)ackages  of  not  more  than  ten  toothpicks  or  straws  In  eacb 
package,  two  cents  per  thousand  and  forty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
butchers'  and  packers'  skewers  of  wood,  forty  cents  per  tboosand. 

As  to  the  watermarked  tissue  paper  which  we  import  and  which  is 
now  assessed  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  459,  we 
have  to  suggest  (with  a  view  to  insuring  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
appropriate,  equitable,  and  logical  classification  on  such  paper)  that 
paragraph  397  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

397.  Paiwrfl  commonly  known  as  copying  paper,  stereotype  paper,  paper 
known  as  bibulous  tissue  paper,  including  toaiermarkei  paper  imported  er- 
presHly  for  covering  toothpicks,  iulep  ttrawi,  and  kindred  orfMei,  pottery  paper, 
and  all  similar  papers,  etc. 

The  proposed  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics. 
BespectfuUy, 

The  Htgeia  Aktiseptio  Toothpick  Co^ 
Per  A.  Hebz.  ^  I 
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I'OIJ)ING  BUIiES. 
[^ragrapli  208.] 

THE  STAin^T  EITLE  ASB  lETEI  CO.,  ITEW  BBITAIK,  COHIT., 
ASKS  FOE  IKCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  FOLDING  BULES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

CoMHrmsE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

WasMrigton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpenters  tools,  such  as 
iron  planes,  bit  braces,  boxwood  and  other  rules. 

It  nas  been  in  the  business  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  in  some 
of  its  branches  has  been  a  pioneer  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  business  said  Stanley  Rule  and 
Level  Company  has  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  buildings, 
machinery,  and  tools,  the  machinery  and  tools  being  largely  of  lis 
own  devising  and  manufacture,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  in  the 
United  States  has  better  faciUties  for  the  production  of  the  same  lino 
of  goods. 

About  the  year  1899  the  company  entered  upon  the  business  of 
making  the  kind  of  rules  known  as  the  "folding,"  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  m  this  country  the  "zigzag"  rule,  the  word  "zigzag"  being  a 
trade-mark  registered  by  this  company.  At  the  time  when  it  began 
to  make  this  class  of  nxles,  no  rules  of  its  kind  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Tjevcl 
Company. 

These  "foldii^"  rules  are  composed  of  sections,  each  section  being 
a  l^in  strip  or  ribbon  of  wood  adapted  to  measure  6  inches  and  over- 
lapping its  next  neighbor,  and  pivotally  connected  therewith,  so  that 
whenflie  sections  are  opened  out  into  alignment,  a  rule  is  made  to 
measure  from  2  to  8  feet,  as  may  be  desired.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  union  of  four  sections  will  make  a  2-foot  rule,  and  six  sections  a 
3-foot  rule,  and  eight  sections  a  4-foot  rule,  and  so  on.  When  the  rule 
is  in  its  folded  position  it  will  consist  of  a  number  of  6-inch  sections 
superposed  one  upon  another.  The  pivotal  connection  between  tlio 
sections  is  part  of  an  ingenious  joint,  usually  of  steel,  to  which  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  rule  is  due,  so  much  indeed  as  to  almost  prevent 
the  wood  from  being  "the  component  material  of  chief  value." 

It  should  be  said  that  some  rules  are  made  with  4-inch  sections,  and 
a  considerable  number  with  9-inch  sections;  but  what  has  been  said  of 
the  6-inch  sections  is  true  of  them  in  every  material  sense. 

From  the  first,  this  new  branch  of  its  business  has  had  the  advantage 
of  the  company  s  general  equipment  of  macliinery,  and  some  of  its 
best  mechanics  have  been  employed  ever  since  m  devising  special 
machinery  to  save  the  cost  and  increase  the  production. 

In  spite  of  its  improved  maeliinery  and  special  improved  modes  of 
manufacture,  this  company  is  now  unable  to  compete  with  the  rules 
made  in  Germany,  excepting  to  a  limited  extent,  as  hereinafter 
explained. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  at  which  large  quantities  of 
German  rules  are  laid  down  in  this  country,  all  charges  and  duty 
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paid,  alonz  with  the  cost  of  eoReeponding  rules  as  made  in  the 
Stanley  Rule  and  Level  factory:  that  is  to  saj,  with  the  cost  of  the 

auality  of  folding  rules  made  auring  the  last  year  by  the  Stanley 
lule  and  Level  Company — its  "Victor"  line — to  try  to  meet  the  com- 
petitiim  of  the  quality  of  German  goods  made  for  (he  American 
market,  which  have  gained  their  mtongfist  hold  in  this  countiy 
during  the  yean  1906  and  1907. 

CompaHaon  of  Jmeriean  and  0€nnan  ruU$, 
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The  foreign  rules  are  largely  made  in  workhouses  and  prisons, 
although  large  quantities  are  imported  which  are  not  so  made,  and 
the  prices  of  the  latter  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  prices  of 
the  former.  The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  can,  therefore, 
get  no  substantial  aid  from  the  provision  of  tne  tariff  relating  to 
prison-made  goods. 

The  encouTf^ement  to  the  manufacture  of  this  rule  is  so  small 
that  no  one,  excepting  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  has 
undertaken  the  manufacture  of  them  in  this  country  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  so  far  as  is  known. 

At  the  present  time  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  are 
trying  to  compete  with  Uie  foreign  goods,  and  are  practically  cut 
on  from  profits  upon  goods  of  the  same  character  and  quahty  as 
the  great  oulk  of  tne  foreign  folding  rules. 

The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  does,  indeed,  do  a  limited 
business  in  making  a  superior  grade  of  the  dass  of  rules  tmder  con- 
sideration, but  the  Bale  oi  such  mles  ia  due  to  their  recognized  superior 
quality  and  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  company  as  a  manu- 
facturer  of  excellent  carpenter's  tools,  and  the  demand,  ia  necessarily 
limited,  because  German  rules  can  be  bought  in  this  country  of  a 
competitive  character,  though  not  of  similar  exc^ence,  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  feel  that  the  duty  should  be 
sudi  as  to  enable  it  to  obtain  a  fair  profit  upon  goods  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  foreign  articles,  with  which  they  are  compelled  to 

compete. 

To  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  present  duty  should  be  increased, 
and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  will  be  necessary  to  enable  ths  Stanley  Rule 
and  Levd  Company  to  meet  German  prices  and  compete  on  something 
like  even  terms. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  figures  as  to  the  prices  of  Germftn 
rules,  laid  down  in  this  country  err,  if  at  all,  in  being  too  high,  and 
that  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  relating  to  importaticmB 
will  so  establish. 

It  ifl  believed,  also,  that  the  investigation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  estabnahed  fact  that  the  German  rules  herein  referred 
to  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  workhouses  and  prisons. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  German  rules  is  also  true  of  Austrian  rules 
of  the  same  kind,  ^though  the  Austrian  rulea  cost  less,  rather  tium 
more,  when  laid  down  in  this  country. 

Attantioii  is  directed  to  the  affidavits  impended  hereto. 

OOABLSS  E.  AbrORELL, 

Of  Coumd, 


Bkhibit  a. 


AIlx  W.  Stanler.  of  tbe  town  of  New  Britain,  connty  of  Harttord,  State  of 
Connectlcat,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I  am  the  vice-president  of  the  Stanley  Bule  and  Level  Company,  and  in  anch 
capacity  have  had  tbe  Immediate  charge  of  its  manufacturing  and  other 
departmentB. 

I  ba-TO  read  the  brief  ot  tbe  Stanly  Rule  and  Lertf  Company  to  which  thto 
affidavit  is  appraided.  The  statements  of  tect  therein  contained  are  correct.  I 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  cost  of  German  rules  of  the  kind  to  which  this 
brief  relates,  as  Imported  Into  this  country,  having- made  a  special  trip  to  Ger- 
many for  that  purpose  in  connection  with  such  study.  The  prices  at  which  Ger- 
man rales  can  be  and  are  Imported  into  this  country  are  correctly  stated  In  the 
brief,  the  actual  cost  to  purchasers  In  this  country  being  smaller  rather  than 
greater  than  tbe  figures  given.  I  ascertained  that  such  rules  are  largely  made 
abroad  In  workhousea  and  prisons,  and  I  also  ascertained  tlut  I  conld  purchase 
those  not  so  made  as  cheaply  as  the  products  of  workhouses  and  prisons. 

The  facts  given  as  to  the  cost  of  production  In  this  country  at  tbe  factory  of 
the  Stanley  Bule  and  Level  Company  are  also  correctly  stated. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  necessary  to  put  the  Stanley  Bule  and  Level  Com- 
pany jxpoa  a  plane  of  fair  competltitm. 

Aldc  W.  Stanley. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  December,  190S,  at  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

[beau]  Wiluah  J.  WO&AU, 

Notary  PulMa. 


BXBIBIT  B. 

Bobert  N.  Peck,  of  the  town  of  New  Britain,  county  oi  Httrtford,  State  of 
Connecticut,  being  duly  sworn,  deiKises  and  says : 

I  am  the  sales  manager  of  the  Stanley  Bule  and  Level  Company,  of  New 
Britain,  and  have  been  connected  with  the  sales  department  for  more  than 
twenty-six  years,  during  which  time  I  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
tbe  business  which  It  carries  on.  Including  the  business  of  making  and  selling 
rules,  as  mentioned  In  the  brlet 

Tbe  statements  contained  In  said  brief  and  those  contained  In  the  aflMavlt  of 
Allx  W.  Stanly,  which  I  have  read,  are  correct  I  accompanied  Mr.  Stanley  on 
his  trip  to  Gendany,  and  am  In  a  position  to  corroliorate,  and  do  corroborate, 
what  be  states  as  to  the  prices  and  coDdltions  there  prevailing  and  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  tbe  rules  ere  laid  down  In  this  country. 

The  business  of  tbe  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  in  making  and  selling 
rales  of  the  kind  under  consideration  Is  due  to  ks  good  reputation  and  to  the 
eKcellent  character  of  its  production,  which  enables  it  to  obtain  higher  prices 
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than  the  prices  at  wblch  (lerman  rules  are  sold  In  tbe  American  market  for  a 
limited  production  of  foUliuK  rules.  A  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  nece^ry  to  put 
tbe  American  manufai-turers  uimhi  a  par  with  German  manufacturera  ta  com- 
peting for  the  American  market. 

R(»BT  N.  Peck. 

Subscribed  aad  awom  to  before  Boe  tbli  iBt  day  of  Deconber,  1808,  at  Hew 
Itrltaio,  Conn. 

[BEAU]  WnUAic  J.  WoBAU.  Votaff  Pk&Mt. 


PATTERNS  OF  WOOD. 

[Paragraphs  208  and  616.] 

STATEHEHT  KADE  BT  JAIIES  L.  GERHOH.  BEPEXSENTIHO  THE 
FATTEBN  KAEEK8'  LEAOUE  OF  AKEEICA. 

Friday,  Novctriber  ^0, 1908. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  patterns  were  de- 
clared by  the  conrts  to  entor  this  country  free  of  mity.     They  were 
(>hissifie<l  under  section  til6  of  the  free  list.   The  GoTerument  im- 

J>(>ses  a  duty  under  section  208  of  35  per  orait  ad  valorem  on  manu- 
actures  of  wood. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  change 
that  section  and  take  out  all  reference  in  relation  to  patterns. 

We  believe  tliat  in  addition  to  that  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed 
upon  patterns. 

This  is  an  imi)ortant  businc$-'s,  one  of  the  most  important,  so  far 
as  skill  required  is  concerned,  in  the  country.  Pattern  makers,  as 
mechanics,  are  rated  as  the  most  skillful  mechanics  in  tiie  oountr}'. 
We  find  from  the  fact  that  they  can  bring  them  in  free  that  we  arc 
not  only  up  ajrainst  the  <|uoslion  of  the  free  importation,  but  we  are 
up  affainst  the  importation  of  the  mechanical  improvements. 

Or  course  that  has  no  reference  to  this  particular  phase  of  it.  Tlie 
rate  of  wages  in  Europe  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  here.  We 
have  gone  very  carefully  over  it  and  we  find  that  the  average  wages 
of  about  ten  of  the  countries  in  Europe  will  average  about  $7.75,  or, 
we  will  say,  $8  a  week.  That  is  about  one-third  of  the  wages  of  tiie 
pattern  makers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  duty! 

Mr.  Gernon.  They  were  brought  in  here,  and  the  Government  im- 
posed a  duty,  under 'section  208,  of  35  per  cent.  That  is,  35  per  cent 
ad  vHlorcm.  The  courts  decided  against  that  We  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  to  fijjht  the  matter  with  the  Government 

Mr.  UxnKin\-ooD.  Will  not  the  conditions  now,  after  the  decisions, 
leave  it  free  trade? 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.   They  come  in  free. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  That  while  we  were  in 
doubt  its  to  wlii'llier  we  came  umler  tlio  title  of  manufactured  wood 
producis  or  mefal  products,  the  Government  had  imposed  the  duty 

under  the  )ii:iniifiiotnred  wood  products,  and  we  thought  possibly 
this  vii?;  the  proper  hearing  to  come  to.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  to-day  of  tlie  question  of  machinery  in  Canada.  We  know  and 
we  find  that  tliere  are  about  27  per  cent  of  our  men  out  of  work,  and 
we  gi^T  credit  to  the  English  Government  and  ^^jf^i@(^^i^|^em- 
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ment  Thev  have,  since  the  28th  of  August,  imposed  a  (hity  that 
will  prohibit  all  patenled  articles  not  manufactured  in  CuniKln  and 

Great  Britain.    We  know  that  in  the  past  few  years  the   (?) 

plant  went  into  Canada  and  bought  the   (?)  plant,  and  they 

are  not  manufacturing  their  product  in  America.  The  result  is,  we 
are  going  to  suffer,  or  the  American  mechanics  will,  unless  there  is 
something  of  that  kind  established  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  there  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject 
The  CuAtRMAN.  If  paragraph  616  wad  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

Models  of  InrentlonB  and  all  other  IniproveinentB  to  the  arts,  Including  model 
patterns  of  macblnety,  to  be  used  exclnslvely  aa  models  and  Incapable  of  nny 
other  use — 

would  that  meet  your  contention? 
Mr.  Gernon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  meet  your  contention,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gernon,  For  this  reason.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
decide.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  for  lawyers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  model  pattern  would  give  us  the  .same  trouble  that  we 
had  when  we  were  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisei's,  and  we 
used  all  the  ingenuity  of  our  business  to  construct  a  molder^s  pattern 
and  a  model  pattern.  The  board  of  appraisers  decided  in  favor  of 
us,  but  the  courts  decided  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  was  suggested  by  the  assistant 
counsel  for  the  Treasury  Department  and  approved  by  the  general 
praisers,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Gernon.  It  might  be  all  right,  but  the  words  "  model  pattern  " 
I  do  not  like.   I  have  the  testimony  here,  taken  in  that  case. 

The  CHAiRif  AN.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  "  model  pattern  "  on 
the  dutiable  list,  because  it  is  affected  by  the  verv  nature  of  the  tiling. 

Mr.  Gernon.  AVould  it  not  be  better  if  a  auty  was  imposed  on 
patterns,  if  patterns  were  put  on  the  dutiable  list  ?  It  is  an  impoi  tnnt 
industry.  I  am  afraid  that  the  words  "  model  pattern  "  in  that  para- 
graph are  going  to  give  us  the  same  trouble  that  we  have  had. 

Tne  Chairman.  Ft  seems  that  these  two  models  of  the  steamships 
were  brought  here  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.  That  is  another  phase  of  it.  Up  to  the  time 
that  the  Government  did  away  with  the  models  in  the  Patent  Office 
and  used  drawings  that  was  an  important  part  of  our  business.  We 
were  known  then  as  model  and  pattern  makers.  Now  there  are  so 
few  models  made  in  this  country  we  have  got  down  to  using  tiie  word 
**  pattern."  But  I  remember  in  that  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  the  question  hinged  on  a  molder's  pattern  and  the 
model  pattern,  and  we  had  to  spend  money,  thousands  of  dollars,  to 
clear  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  ap^ars  that  vou  helped  the  United 
States  to  try  the  case.  If  you  will  see  the  clerk  in  tne  morning  you 
can  see  the  counsel  for  the  Treasury  Department  and  talk  it  over 
with  him. 

Mr.  Gernon.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  way,  and  probably 
that  can  be  arranged  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  Gehnon.  O  right,  sir;  I  am  much  obliged. 
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JAXBB  L.  OEBVOH,  BBPBE8EHTDre  THE  FATTEBV  KAXEBS* 

LEAainfi,  fues  sutflekehtal  brief. 

Kkw  York,  Decern^  10, 1908. 

GoHicnisE  oif  Wayb  and  Means, 

Waghififftony  D.  C* 

Gentlemen:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  membershii)  of  the 
Pattern  Makers'  League  appreciate  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  amend  section  616  of  the  free  list  relative  to  pat- 
terns, which  change  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  permitting  free  entry  of  pat- 
terns, as  the  authorized  representative  ot  the  Pattern  Makers*  League 
of  North  America  I  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee 
and  Congress  to  imp<»se  a  duty  on  patterns  made  of  wood,  metal,  and 
other  material  sufficient  to  afford  this  imp<^tant  industiy  adequate 
protection,  such  as  should  be  giTen  to  Amerioan  manufactorers  and 
workmen. 

When  the  GoTemment  imposed  a  dut^  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  oo 
patterns  as  manufactures  or  wood,  it  did  so  because  the  patterns  im- 
ported were  made  of  wood,  but  with  the  introdncti<m  of  modon 
methods  of  molding  and  the  very  general  use  of  molding  machines 
the  business  of  pattern  making  has  so  devdoped  that,  while  the 
principal  material  used  in  this  industry  is  wood,  metal  and  other 
substances,  such  as  plaster,  wax,  etc.,  are  used  to  a  very  lai^  extent, 
and  the  pattern  maker  of  to-day  must  be  able  to  work  in  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  materials.  For  the  above  reason  it  is  impracticable 
to  simply  allow  a  duty  to  be  imposed  on  the  products  of  wis  impor- 
tant industry  as  manufactures  of  whatever  material  they  may  be 
made,  such  as  wood,  metal,  etc.  They  can  only  be  appraised  as  man- 
ufactures of  wood  "  when  wood  is  the  matraial  used  m  their  constnic- 
tion. 

With  the  modern  development  of  ocean  travel,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  to  send  drawings  from  this  country  to  Europe,  and 
nbout  the  same  time  to  ship  me  finished  products  to  this  country. 
In  otiier  words,  it  is  as  easy  and  as  quick  to  make  ddiveries  from 
Europe  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  or  pUces  of 
equal  distance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  advantage  as  to  Uie 
cost  of  labor,  which  constitutes  practically  the  entire  expense  in  mak- 
ing patterns. 

The  average  pay  of  pattern  makers  for  a  nine-hour  day  in  this 
country  is  a  little  over  $24  per  week,  as  against  an  average  of  $8 

Iier  week  for  a  ten-hour  day  m  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  where  they  work  nine  and  three-quarter  hours  per  day  and 
five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday. 

Following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  a  number  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe: 

Per  week. 

France  _   $10. 80-$14. 40 

Great  Brttnin,..-      6.00-10.00 

Germany  ( Berlin)  _    10. 60-  18. 60 

Holland     -     6.00-  7.60 

Hungary  —  -  _   ■  9.00-12.00 

Spain       6.00-  7.00 

Sweden     8.00 
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For  the  reason  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  ccanpete  with  the  labor 
of  Europe  where  the  average  wage  is  one-third  oi  what  it  is  in  this 
country,  as  shown  in  above  list,  we  trust  Gonmss  will  give  us  the 
protection  to  which  we  are  entitled,  in  order  uat  we  may  maintain 
the  American  standard  of  wages  and  conditions,  and  that  the  pattern 
makers  of  this  country  ma^  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  employment, 
which  we  have  not  enjoyed  in  tiie  past,  and  we  hope^  with  a  proper 
duty  imposed,  we  will  be  protected  and  will  never  again  be  compelled 
to  assess  the  men  working  as  pattern  makers  to  support  the  large 
number  of  pattern  makers  who  are  forced  through  idleness  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  their  fellow-craft^en.  During  une  past  nine  months 
the  New  York  Association  of  Pattern  Makers  paid  $36,000  to  aid 
the  members  who  were  out  of  work,  and  during  that  same  period  it 
has  cost  the  national  organization  over  $200,000  to  aid  the  men  who 
were  out  of  work. 

Inclosed  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  pattern  makers  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Trusting  that  Consress  will  realize  the  necessity  of  affording  thw 
industry  protectim,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely,  Jambs  L.  Geritok, 

General  Viee-Pretident 
Pattern  Makers*  League  of  North  Amerioa, 


Exhibit  A. 

RAIT  OP  WAGES  PAID  PATTERN  1CAXKR8  IH  VGRBIGK  OOUNTRISS. 

Spain. — Barcelona,  Spain,  the  rate  received  per  week  is  6  pesos,  or 
about  $1  per  day  in  United  States  money;  they  work  nine  and  one- 
half  to  t&i  hours  per  day. 

Sweden. — High^  rate  paid  pattern  makers  is  from  25  to  30  crowns 
per  week,  equivalent  to  $8  United  States  money;  th^  work  ten  hours 
per  day. 

Hungary. — Budapest,  Hungary,  highest  rate  paid,  45  to  60  kor, 
or  $9  to  $12  United  States  money. 

Lowest  rate  paid,  from  25  to  35  kor,  or  from  $6  to  $7  United  States 
money ;  work  ten  hours  per  day  entire  week.   Mostly  piecework  done 

in  this  district. 

Scotland. — Clyde  district,  highest  rate  paid  being  8^  pence  per 
hour,  or  equivalent  to  17  cents  per  hour  United  States  money;  work 
fifty-four  hours  per  week,  nine  and  three-fourths  hours  per  day  and 
five  and  one-f6urth  ho\irs  on  Saturday.  Full  week's  wages,  £1 18s.  3d., 
or  $8.21  in  United  States  money. 

The  average  rate  in  the  Clyde  district  being  £1 10s.,  or  $7.20  United 
States  money. 

London  district  pays  £2  2s.  9d.,  or  $10.36  Umted  States  money,  for 

fifty-four-hour  week. 

Bonny  Bridge,  Falkirk,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  paid  35  shillings 
for  a  full  week's  wages  (a  shilling  equivalent  to  25  cents  United 
States  money). 

Newcastle,  England,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  nine  and  one-half 
bonis  per  day,  five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday,  full  week's  wages 
being  d8  shillings. 
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/n//Kr.— Lowest  rate  of  wages  paid  being  64  francs,  or  $10.80 
United  States  money,  the  hifrnest  rate  being  72  francs,  or  $14.40 
United  States  money.   Tliey  work  mtstly  the  ten-hour  day. 

UoUand.~\\ork  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day;  receive  on  an 
averaffe  :ii  gulden  jht  day,  weeks  wages  varying  from  14  to  18 
gulden,  or  fnim  $G  to  $7..'iO  in  United  States  money. 

RuHMta.'—Si.  Peterwhurg,  work  nine  and  one-half  and  ten  hours  per 
da^;  re<-eive  for  highest  rate  15  rubles,  the  avorage  pay  per  week 
bemg  12  rubles,  or  $0.12  United  State:;  money. 

(it  rmany. — Berlin,  hifrhest  rate  paid  pattern  makers  is  from  7  to 
9  marks  per  day,  eqnivnlent  to  $1.(5  to  $'2.'25  United  States  numey; 
wagt>s  per  week.  42  to  54  marks,  or  about  $10.50  to  $13.50  United 
State-  money.    Working  hours  per  day,  ten. 

5ir//r*  Ilighe>t  rate  paid  pattern  makers,  30  to  50  franc? 

per  wt'ck.  (Hjuivalent  to  $(>  to  $10  United  States  money;  working 
hourt)  i>er  day,  ten. 


PORCH  BLINDS. 

[Parasraph  208.] 

AHEBICAH  DTEBS  AND  BLEACHEES  ASK  COHTIinrAHCE  OF 
PRESENT  BXTTT  OH  PORCH  BLUTDS,  UHSTED,  AND  AN  ADVANCE 
FOR  THE  STAINED  OR  DTED  BLINDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nooernher  S4, 1908. 

Hon.  Serkno  E.  Payne, 

Chtiin/itin  Committee  on  WavH  and  Means^ 

house  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  j)r()tt'ctive  duty  on  dyed,  stained,  painted,  and  printed  porcli 
blinds,  (Mirtaiiis,  .-liaik'.s,  or  screens,  made  of  bamboo,  wood,  straw,  or 
coinposition  of  wood. 

The  (lyi'int;  and  p:iintin<;  of  porch  curtaiuH  is  a  distinctively  Amer- 
iciin  iixliislry,  which  orif;inated  with  your  petitioners  six  years  a^, 
and  which  >in('e  has  gmwn  to  large  proportions  and  is  now  being 
copied  by  the  Japanen*. 

'i'liore  is  no  duty  established  to  cover  the  dyed,  stained,  painted, 
and  printed  pordi  blinds  or  curtains. 

There  are  afrcnts  in  this  country  who  import  dyed,  stained,  and 
painted  porch  blind-^,  or  curtains,  and  during  the  last  three  years 
there  has  Ih'cu  a  stronj;  foreign  competition  in  this  merchandise  by 
reason  of  the  cheap  labor  in  other  countries,  the  insufficient  duty  on 
same  re.^ultiii<;  in  a  loss  of  duty  to  the  Government  and  loss  of  labor 
to  the  America  u  workman. 

The  Japan  dyed  or  stained  porch  blind,  or  curtain,  sells  in  America 
at  an  advance  over  the  raw  porch  blind,  or  curtain,  of  one-fourth  cent 
per  square  foot. 

By  eni])loviii<;  American  labor  and  using  dyestuffs  that  pay  30  per 
cent'duty.  dyeing  and  siainin^  can  not  be  equaled  in  this  country  for 
less  than  llircc- fourths  cent  per  square  foot. 

The  .Tapaii-Tminted  porch  blind  or  curtain  sells  in  America  at  an 
advaiK-e  over  the  I'aw  porch  blind  or  curtain  of  one-half  cent  per 
square  foot. 
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By  employing  American  labor  and  the  use  of  American  paints  and 
dyestuffs  that  pay  30  per  cent  duty,  the  painting  can  not  be  done  in 
this  country  for  less  than     cents  per  square  foot 

The  average  price  of  labor  for  handling  these  goods  in  this  country 
is  $2  per  day ;  in  Japan,  12  cents  per  day. 

TTnlesp  the  duty  as  prayed  for  is  imposed,  the  American  dyers  of 
porch  curtains  can  not  compete  with  Japan  labor. 

The  importation  of  dyed,  stained,  painted,  and  printed  porch 
Itlinds  or  curtains  is  contantly  increasing,  and,  with  this  increase,  un- 
U'i^s  protection  be  granted  to  those  eng^^d  in  the  dyeing  and  paint- 
ing in  this  country  they  must  nece^arily  retire  from  the  business 
liecause  of  their  inability  to  procure  labor  at  the  price  made  necessary 
by  foreign  competition. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  compete  with  foreign  competition, 
we  do  earnestly  pray  and  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  raw  manu- 
factured porch  blind  or  curtain  (see  par.  208,  Schedule  D),  and  that 
an  additional  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  be  levieid  on  each 
dyed  and  stained  porch  blind  or  curtain,  and  an  additional  1  cent  per 
square  foot  be  levied  on  each  painted  and  printed  porch  blind  or  cur- 
tain; and  that  paragraph  208,  Schedule  T>,  of  the  present  law,  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Bamboo  porch  blinds,  or  curtains,  shades,  or  screens,  of  bamboo, 
wood,  straw,  or  composition  of  wood,  natural  or  raw,  35  per  cent ;  if 
stained  or  dyed,  35  per  cent  and  one-half  cent  per  square  foot;  if 
painted  or  printed,  35  per  o&xt  and  1  cent  per  square  foot" 

Porch  bhnds,  or  curtains,  are  purchased  bv  the  square  foot,  and 
bill  and  consular  invoice  always  mention  number  of  square  feet  pur- 
chased in  each  and  overv  shipment. 

If  the  duties  were  placed  upon  the  articles  as  prayed  for,  we 
could  increase  our  plants  here,  employ  more  men,  and  run  constantly 
throughout  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  H.  CosiEY  Company, 
Dyers  and  Bleachers,  Camden^  N.  J. 
R.  H.  Comet  Compant, 
Dyers  and  Bleaches,  Chicago,  lU. 
Parsons  Brothers  (Inc.), 
Dyers  and  Bleachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


AUERICAH  KAKERS  OF  FORCE  Ain>  WIKDOW  SHADES  OF  WOOD 
ASK  FOR  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  December  5, 1908. 

Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  TVe  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  few  years  foreign  porch  and  window  shades,  made  of  wood, 
Immooo,  reed  or  wood  fiber,  are  being  shipped  into  this  country  in 
large  and  increasing  quantities,  and  that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
labor  and  material  abroad  this  importation  is  seriously  affecting  our 
home  industry  in  this  line.  In  fact,  with  the  difference  in  conditions 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, ^cljiie/h^^j^j^ 
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of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  which  go  into  tiie 
manufacture  of  slindes,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  pa^  ^e  present 
duty  and  undersell  the  home  manufacturer  in  the  American  market 
You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  wood,  oil,  twine,  and  steel  pulleys,  etc., 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  shades  in  this  country,  ha-; 
frreutly  increased  in  price  during  the  past  few  ^ears,  and  that  the 
I)rice  of  labor  has  also  advanced  materially  within  the  past  nine 
years  since  the  Dingley  law  went  into  effect. 

While  the  cost  of  manufacturing  shades  in  this  country  has  been  * 
advancing,  there  has  sprung  up  abroad  a  new  and  Tigoroi^  competi- 
tion in  tno  shade  business,  which,  owing  to  tiie  cheaper  material 
abroad  and  tlie  much  ch«tper  labor,  has  seriously  affected  and,  if  not 
checked,  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  promising  and  important  Ameri- 
can industry. 

We  therefore  would  respectfully  rec[uest  and  earnestly  urge  your 
honorable  comnuttee  to  place  an  additional  duty  to  the  present  35 
per  cent  (see  par.  208,  Schedule  D)  of  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent 
more  on  all  foreign  manufactured  shades  imported  into  this  country. 
This  increase  wiU  in  some  degree  help  to  equalize  the  changed  con- 
ditions, owing  to  increased  cost  of  lab^  and  material  since  the  Din§- 
loy  law  went  into  effect,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  imp(»tance,  it 
will  more  fairly  equalize  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  IslOOt  and  ma- 
terial in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  submit  figures  showing  these  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  for  your  honorable  c(Hnmittee 
having  made  a  special  study  of  such  conditions  are  already  familiar 
with  these  facts. 

We  wish  to  further  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  206^  Schedule 
T),  w  hich  provides  that  "  Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
fiuliired  from  rattan  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  Now,  we 
nniice  in  paragraph  700,  Schedule  D,  that  "Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds, 
uniiuunifflctured,"  etc.,  are  on  the  free  list  Why  ^ould  not  the 
above  items  be  included  in  paragraph  206  and  subject  to  the  same 
dutvf 

l^lu'se  "bamboo,  rattans,  reeds,"  etc.,  which  are  imported  to  the 
United  States  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "manufactured"  and 
not  "  nnnianufactui'ed."  It  requires  considerable  labor  to  manu- 
facture them  into  the  shape  they  are  in  when  shipped  into  this  coun- 
try; they  are  not  raw  material;  they  are  not  in  the  natural  state, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but 
sliould  be  included  with  "chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattan  or  reeds,"  as  in  paragraph  206,  and  ^onld,  in 
our  opinion,  be  subject  to  the  same  duty. 

W*e  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  tiiis 
evident  inconsistency  in  the  present  law,  and  req>ectfu]l^  urge  you 
to  consider  the  importance  of  correcting  the  same  by  placing  a  duty 
on  "  bamboo,  rattans,  and  reeds,"  the  same  as  (m  "  chair  cane  or  reeds, 
in  paragraph  206,  Schedule  D. 

All  of  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Houoh  Shadb  Cokporatiok, 
ByCHASLES  H.  Beits, 
Edwabd  F.  FuTCfiBR, 

Committee  oAIHrectora, 
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WHIPS. 

[Paragraph  208.] 

AMXBICAH  WHIP  UAKVFACTUEEUS  WISH  TEE  RETENTIOH  OT 
PRESEHT  DITTIES  OH  THEIB  PBOBUCT. 

Wbbtfield,  Mass.,  December  17,  1908. 

Committee  on  Wato  and  Means, 

Waahingtony  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  whip  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in 
objection  to  any  change  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  whips  submit 
the  following  suggestions  in  the  way  of  a  brief: 

Fii^.  That  they  represent  the  manufacturara  of  whips  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  That  the  concerns  now  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
whips  are  separate  and  distinct  and  are  in  no  way  in  agreement  or  in 
trust  relations. 

Third.  That  the  whip-manufacturing  industry  is  in  volume  about 
$3,000,000. 

Fourth.  That  the  volume  of  business  has  not  increased  materially 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Fifth.  That  the  small  amount  of  business  and  the  failure  of  busi- 
ness to  increase  materially  in  recent  years  renders  the  business  unique 
among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  An  examination  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  ren- 
der the  business  stagnant  and  of  so  small  volume  will  disclose  con- 
clusively the  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  whips  should  not  be  abolished 
or  modified  in  any  wa^  to  a  reduction  of  the  same. 

Seventh.  Your  petitioners  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  coming  into  general  use  of  the  bicycle  about  twenty  years  ago, 
pleasure  nding  and  light  driving,  in  the  En.st  particularly,  was 
greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  use  of  whips  for  such  driving  was 
vnrv  much  less  and  increasingly  less  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bicycle.  The  whip  business  at  that  time  and  from  that  cau?;e 
suffered  very  seriously,  and  no  sooner  had  the  business  approached 
its  normal  condition  after  the  introduction  of  the  bicycle  when  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  street  railways  again  disturbed  the  busi- 
ness alarmingly.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  horses  on  street 
cars  was  universal,  as  is  well  known  to  the  committee.  The  whip- 
manufacturing  industry  has  never  recovered  from  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  car  and  never  can,  and  the  con- 
stant increase  of  such  railways  is  a  detriment  to  the  whip  manufac- 
turer, because  the  trolley  car  requires  none  of  that  product.  The 
trolley  car  has  supplanted  the  horse  to  a  great  extent  tot  transporta- 
tion, for  pleasure,  or  profit 

Eighth.  During  the  past  five  years  the  whip-manufacturing  indus- 
try has  again  been  «%atly  interfered  with  by  the  substitution  of  the 
automobik  for  the  norse.  This  substitution  which  has  been  going  on 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  undermining  the  business  of  manuiucturing 
whips.  The  result  of  the  automobile  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  whip- 
manufacturing  concerns  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  carriage  whips  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
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promises  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  taxicab  for  the  horse  cmb  vill 
itself  ^eatly  curtail  the  present  whip  business. 

Ninth.  Again,  If'^fislation  of  the  country  in  various  States  has  been 
of  surh  a  character  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  raise  the  light  hxr- 
ness  horse  or  the  track  horse. 

Tenth.  One  of  the  essential  and  principal  ingredients  of  the  whip 
is  reed.  The  reod  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whips  is  now  duty  free. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  whip  reed  is  duty  free^  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  whip  manufacturers  to  nave  in  any  way  maintained 
their  position  in  the  market  or  to  have  manufad:iirea  whips  at  a 
profit,  even  with  the  present  tariif  on  whips. 

Associated  Whip  Manufacturers, 
By  Hkmrt  W.  Elt,  Attamey. 


BIUAK  AVOOD. 

[Paragrapb  700.] 

LEWIS  T.  LA  BAB.  HACKETTSTOWV,  H.  J.,  RECOMMENDS  A  BUTT 
OP  FIFTT  FEB  CEHT  OH  LAUBEL  WOOD. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  November  17^  1908. 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washingtoiiy  D.  C, 

Genti.emen:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  cotn- 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  tariff  upon  laurel  wood,  com- 
nuTrifllly  known  as  "liriar"  wood,  for  pipt's.  There  ought  to  be  s 
tariff  on  it  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  because  there  are  millions  of  tons 
of  it  in  this  country ;  but  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
this  country  and  of  the  cheap  labor  in  Italy  we  can  not  com{>ete  with 
the  product  of  that  country.  At  present  this  wood  comes  into  this 
country  sawed  in  shape  for  manufacture  into  pipes,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  '*  raw  material,"  and  that  industiThore  ought  to  be  protected 
to  at  least  the  extent  above  referred  to.  There  is  now  imported  into 
this  country  about  $500,000  worth  of  this  wood  annualfy,  whereas 
this  money  should  be  kept  in  this  country. 

Tlie  iivernfre  cost  of  blocks  sawed  in  shape  is  about  $2.50  per  gross. 
The  business  here  is  practically  nothing  on  account  of  the  la&  of  pro- 
tection against  the  foreign  product  The  manufactured  product 
(pipes)  now  has  a  duty  of  GO  per  cent,  which  is  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion to  the  industry.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  your  honorable 
committee  to  see  to  it  that  the  above  request  is  grantea. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lewis  T.  La  Bab. 


W.  E.  UIHGEA,  OF  ABIHODOV,  TA..  BEC0UMEHD8  THAT  BBIAB 
WOOD  BE  PLACED  OH  THE  DUTIABLE  LEST. 

Abingdon,  Ta.,  Decemher  1908. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Brownlow,  M.  C. 

Wa^ihington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  copy  of  cori^spondence  with  you  and  the  Hon. 
Campbell  Slemp,  dated  February  4, 1907;  also  copy  of  letter  Septem- 
ber 25,  1908,  to  Hon.  C.  B.  Slemp;  also  copy  oiletteF. to  parties  in 
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southwest  Virg^a  and  east  Tennessee,  all  on  the  subject  of  getting 
out  ivy  roots  in  your  and  Mr.  Slemp's  territory,  and  the  necessary 
tariff  to  revive  this  industry. 
Hoping  this  will  appeal  to  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  E,  MiNGEA, 

President  and  General  Manager 
Virginia-Carolina  BaUway  Company. 


FSBRUART  4,  1907. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Brownlow,  M.  C, 

Souse  of  Repreaenkatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  carbon  copy  of  letter  I  have 
to-d^  written  Congressman  Slemp,  which  explains  itself.  It  wouid 
be  of  great  assistance  to  man;j[  of  your  constituents  if  this  business 
could  Be  revived.  Slight  inquiry  in  this  connection  would  convince 
you  of  the  £^)od  it  would  be  to  your  people. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  E.  Minqba. 


February  4, 1908. 

Hon.  Campbell  Slehp,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtony  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  inclose  article  regarding  brier  wood  for  pipen. 
There  was  a  large  business  in  this  territory,  especially  along  tliu 
White  Top  Fork  of  Laurel  Creek  in  Washington  County  and  the 
Tennessee  Fork  of  the  same  creek  in  Johnson  County.  There  was  h 
plant  at  Laurel  Bloomery,  Tenn.,  and  one  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  fui- 
getting  out  blocks  and  making  these  pipes.  The  root  used  was  tlio 
mountain  ivy  root  This  industry  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  people 
living  in  Washington  County,  Va.,  and  Johnson  County,  Tenn.  This 
business  was  killed  by  the  Wilson  bill  admitting  these  blocks  free.  I 
have  been  intending  to  take  this  matter  up  with  you  for  some  little 
time.  Can  not  something  be  done  by  you  and  Mr.  Brownlow  to 
revive  this  industry,  and  uus  furnish  work  and  money  to  the  people 
in  that  district? 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Congressman  Brownlow, 
asking  his  interest  in  tiie  matter  also. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  E.  Minoea. 


September  25,  1908. 

H(Hi.  C  Bascoh  Slbmp, 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  coming  session  of  Congress  I  believe  it  would  be 
worth  your  time  and  of  value  to  your  constituents  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  pipe  blocks  for  making  "French  briar-root  pipes."  For- 
merly there  was  a  large  business  in  southwest  Virginia  and  east  Ten- 
nessee in  the  getting  out  and  shipping  of  ivy  roots  for  these  pipe 
blocks,  and  one  or  two  small  plants  in  the  same  territoiy  for  cut- 
ting the  roots  into  pipe  blocks.  The  chief  item  of  revenue  was  to  the 
local  people  in  the  mountains  in  getting  out,  hauling,  and  selling 
these  ivy  roots.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  was  passed^  f^^^^^^r 
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is  advised,  these  pipe  blocks  were  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  since 
that  they  have  hwn  coming  in  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than 
our  people  could  get  than  out  of  the  mountains,  haul  them  to  the 
railroad,  and  ship  them.  If  there  is  an  infant  industry  in  the  United 
States  which  needs  a  little  ;^rotection,  and  which  would  benefit  the 
working  man  and  farmer,  it  is  this  pipe-block  business. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  discuss  this  aues- 
txOD  with  HrVw.  P.  Brownlow,  as  it  affects  his  district  as  wul  as 
yours. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  £.  Mxkgba. 


Becehbeb  23, 1908. 
Mea/trs.  R.  E.  Donnelly.  J.  "Walter  Wright,  E,  E.  Butler,  Mountain 
aUi/j  Tenn.:  B.  W.  WUU,  Nat  WHU,  Silver  Lake,  Tenn.;  G.  E. 
Rohinmn,  Laurel  Bloomery,  Tenn,;  G.  Frank  Robinson,  A,  A. 
Mock,  S.  L.  Mock,  J.  A,  Dowler,  D,  E.  Pennington,  Damascus. 
Va.f  J,  0.  LewiSj  Taylors  Valley,  Va.:  Gentry  Brothers^  Park,  Va.: 
W.  F.  Blevins,  Green  Cove,  Va.;  Hassinger  Lvmher  Company, 
Konnarock,  Va. 

Gentlemen  :  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  business  in 
your  country  setting  out  ivy  roots  for  pipe  blocks.  I  am  told  that 
this  was  killed  by  the  Wilson  bill  taking  off  the  tariff  on  imported 
pi|)ti  blocks  and  that  when  the  Dinsley  tariff  was  established  the  duty 
was  not  replaced  on  pipe  blocks.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  correctn^ 
of  these  details,  but  I  do  know  the  business  has  been  killed.  The  busi- 
ness in  ivy  roots  gave  employment  to  a  good  many  people  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  ajigregate  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  I  have 
tnken  up  the  matter  with  the  Hon.  Bascom  Slemp,  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  tlie  Ninth  Virginia  District,  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Brownlow,  of 
the  First  Tennessee  District,  asking  them  to  use  their  efforts  to  have 
the  tariff  put  upon  imported  pipe  blocks  so  as  to  revive  the  industry 
in  southwest  Virginia  and  east  Tennessee.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  write  to  these  two  Members  of  Congress  along  the  same  line  and 
that  you  get  other  parties  in  your  section  to  write  to  them  also. 
Youra,  truly, 

W.  E.  MiNGKA. 
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[Paragraph  209.] 

STATSafENTOF  B.  D.  COLCOCK,  OF  HEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  BEFBE- 
SEHTZNO  THE  SEW  OBLEAHS  SITOAB  EXCHAHOE. 

MoNDAT,  Novemher  16, 1908. 
Mr.  CoiiOOCK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  We 
learned  through  the  press  dispatches  that  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
committee  to  hear  only  one  man  for  each  industry,  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so.  For  that  reason  I  have  been  sent  here  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  We  were  also  informed  that 
your  chairman  had  safd  that  this  hearing  was  to  "  cover  the  entire 
sugar  question." 

Both  of  these  facts  became  known  to  me  only  on  the  9th  instant, 
and  found  me,  as  secretary  of  our  sugar  exchange,  quite  busy,  as  we 
are  now  at  the  height  of  our  selling  season.  If,  therefore,  I  prove  a 
poor  representative,  I  hope  you  will  set  it  down  rather  to  my  being 
suddenly  called  on,  than  to  my  inability  to  come  up  to  your  jequire- 
ments,  for  I  know  of  no  man  who  can  "  cover  the  entire  sugar  ques- 
tion" without  special  preparation.  As  nearly  as  I  can  approximate, 
five  separate  questions  are  involved : 

1.  The  schedule  proper; 

2.  The  administration  section  of  the  law; 

3.  The  propriety  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  duty  in  this 
particular  schedule; 

4.  The  reciprocity  concession  to -Cuba;  and 

5.  The  recommendation  of  ex-Secretary  Taft  as  to  Philippine  con- 
cessions. 

Schedule  E  of  the  tariff  law  of  July  24,  1897,  in  the  framing  of 
which  I  had  my  full  share,  was  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  as  well 
as  to  the  producer,  to  the  importer,  and  to  the  refiner;  and  was  prac- 
tically what  this  committee  sent  over  to  the  Senate  just  after  the 
extra  s^ion  was  convened.  We  had  been  living  from  1883  to  1890 
under  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  but  the  bounties  given  on  beet  siigar  ex- 
ported from  the  European  continental  states  offset  the  difference, 
and  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in  section  5  stopped  that 
drain.  The  duty  was  specific,  the  polariscope  test  effectual,  and  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
only  affected  about  180,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  we  were  assured  was 
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the  maximum  possible  production  for  uqport  The  cmditions  at  tliat 
time  were  satisfactory  and  would  be  now,  but  modifications  bare 
been  effected  without  the  enactment  of  a  general  tariff  law.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  havine  lost  their  independence,  became  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  htw  equally  with  ourselves,  andj  wonderful  to  relate, 
hare  doubled  and  more  than  doubled  their  shipments  to  the  main- 
land, llien,  as  a  r^ult  of  the  Spanish  war,  Porto  Rico  came  into  our 
arms;  her  sugar  no  lon^r  paid  duty,  and  her  export  to  the  United 
States  has  been  multiplied  oy  five.  Another  r^ult  was  our  gettine 
80  mixed  up  with  an  Asiatic  archipelago  that  her  product  was  grants 
a  reduction  of  26  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate— but  that  is  another 
story. 

Of  our  increased  consumption  of  600,000  tons,  370,000  have  been 
therefore  duty  free.  As  if  the  schedule  had  not  been  sufficiently 
defaced,  in  1903  Cuba  got  her  20  per  cent  off,  practically  an  admis- 
sion of  340,000  tons  duty  free.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  our 
entire  increa.se  of  consumption  has  been  of  free  sugar.  The  world's 
production  has  more  than  kept  pace  in  the  interval  with  the  in- 
creased consumption,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  a  lower 
ran£:e  of  values. 

Qol.  James  1).  Hill  told  you  in  1902  that  it  cost  the  Louisiana 
planter  3J  cents  per  pound  to  produce  96-test  sugar.  To-day  it  is 
quoted  3$  cents  on  the  New  Orleans  market. 

Ijct  us  now  pass  to  the  second  question,  the  administrative  section 
of  the  law.  On  June  7,  18!)7,  at  this  committee's  instance,  the  Hmise 
passed  H.  R.  379,  fixing  92  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  as 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  conventions — that  is,  a  concession  of  8  per 
cent  should  be  made;  eventually  this  section  lumped  up  all  the 
reciprocity  articles  making  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent;  in  1903  the 
maximum  (20  per  cent)  was  granted  Cuba  up  to  December  27, 1908. 
We  had  defeated  Culmn  reciprocity  the  year  tefore,  but  became  recon- 
dled  to  it  because  the  treaty  stipulated  that  no  foreign  sugar  should 
be  imported  which  paid  less  than  the  full  Dingley  rates  during  the 
life  of  the  treaty.  We  now  hear  that  some  of  our  Cuban  frient^  are 
askinj?  for  a  larger  concession,  which  would  require  a  change  in  the 
administrative  section  of  the  law.  AVe  would  much  prefer  that  the 
treaty  Ixj  abrofjated. 

KcM'iprocity  has  somehow  become  a  fad  with  tariff  revisionists.  To 
make  a  way  for  it  we  hear  of  propositions  to  establish  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  bring  us  to  question  8. 

I  fail  to  find  sugar  accepted  by  tne  European  continental  states  as 
an  article  which  lends  itself  to  such  a  purpose.  Under  the  Brussels 
Convention  a  surtax  was  placed  on  sugar  and  the  duty  so  increased 
effectually  bars  sugar  out.  Why,  then,  should  this  article  be  made 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  agreements  in  the  United  States?  I  don-t 
know  enough  about  it  to  argue  the  case,  but  until  it  be  settled  I  dont 
see  how  you  can  expect  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  wiy- 
thiiig  but  the  present  rate  as  the  minimum  and  adding  thereto  such 
an  im  remcnt  as  shall  make  it  an  object  for  other  countries  to  offer  us 
freer  entry  of  our  products  into  their  territory;  otherwise  we  shall 
resist  any  provision  of  the  sort. 

Question  4,  as  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  comes  next:  The  time  limit 
expires  December  27.    What  you  will  recommend  we  do  not  know,  but  ' 
we  do  know  tliat  the  Cuban  is  not  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  coaoes-  | 
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Edon;  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  importer.  That 
this  was  never  contemplated  by  you  in  1903  goes  without  saying. 

Now,  as  to  question  5 :  In  view  of  the  very  recent  election  we  have 
held  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  its  result,  I  feel  that  I  must 
touch  very  lightly  upon  anything  concerning  the  Philippine  proposi- 
tion. It  IS  now  "  In  gremio  legis"  (on  the  lap  of  the  law),  and  is 
very  apt  to  be  held  there  for  some  time  to  come.  Who  is  going  to  get 
the  award  admits  of  reasonable  doubt.  All  I  can,  therefore,  say  is  that 
we  are  just  as  dead  set  against  it  now  as  we  ever  have  been. 

It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  be  here  in  Washington  on  the  13th, 
I4th,  and  15th  of  May,  1908.  The  President  received  the  governors 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  including  Alaska,  Porto  Kico,  and 
Hawaii,  and  the^  in  tarn  adopted  the  following  "  declaration  of 
principles,"  to  wit: 

We,  the  governorg  of  tbe  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  conferoice  BSBembled,  do  hereby  declare  the  ccmvictlon  that  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  country  rests  upon  the  abundant  resources  of  the  land 
chosen  by  our  forefathwa  for  their  homes,  and  where  they  laid  the  fonndation 
of  tills  great  nation. 

We  look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use  of  In  establishing 
and  promoting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people^ 
but  not  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  a  subject  of  transcendent  Importance,  which  should  engage  unre- 
mittingly tbe  attrition  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  tbe  people  In  earnest 
cooperation.  These  natural  rasources  Include  the  land  on  wblch  we  live  and 
which  yields  our  food ;  the  living  waters  which  fertilize  tbe  soil,  supply  power, 
and  form  great  avennes  of  commerce;  tbe  forests  which  yield  the  material 
for  our  homes,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  conserve  the  navigation  and 
other  uses  of  tlie  streams,  and  tbe  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  our  indus- 
trial life  and  supply  us  with  heat,  light,  and  power. 

I  quote  from  the  Republican  campaign  text-book,  1908,  pages 
423,  424. 

No  mention  is  made  of  thegovemor  of  the  Philippines,  nor  is  the 
archipelago  included  in  the  l^rritories  enumerated. 

As  I  have  now  set  forth  our  attitude  on  the  sugar  tariff  question 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  not  further  claim  your  attention. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  hope  that  you  may  understand  exactly  what 
the  chairman  has  had  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  hearings  upon 
your  industry.  I  refer  to  reports  to  the  effect  that  but  one  person 
would  be  heard  upon  each  industry.  The  idea  was  that  where  a 
number  of  persons  were  together  advocating  the  same  phase  of  an 
industry,  if  thev  could  put  it  all  into  one  brief  or  have  one  spokes- 
man there  would  be  a  saving  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  it 
would  allow  him  to  present  the  matter  more  thoroughly  than  to 
have  each  one  go  over  it  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the 
time  that  any  person  might  be  heard.  I  make  this  suggestion  for 
the  benefit  and  consideration  of  those  who  desire  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

And  in  that  connection  also,  and  not  in  connection  with  what 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Colcockj  I  want  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  press  send  this  out  if  they  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
that  the  committee  will  welcome  any  i)ersons  with  knowledge  and 
information  upon  this  subject  who  desire  to  present  any  phase  of 
it,  and  in  saying  that,  I  have  reference  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
Bog^,  but  tad  entire  scheduloi  whether  in  advocacy  of  a.4ower  rate 
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of  duty  or  with  Tespect  to  free  trade  on  some  articlea,  and  also  vith 
reference  to  the  present  duty  and  increases  in  dutjr.  We  want  a  full 
hearing.  We  want  all  the  facts  before  the  committee  in  order  that 
the  eonunittee  may  act  intelligently  and  fairly  upon  the  questions. 
I  say  this  at  this  time  and  through  the  press,  because  I  see  that  some 
people  are  already  criticising  the  committee  and  prophesying  as  to 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  liituTELL.  Upon  that  point,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  given 
out  through  the  press  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that  tliis  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  all  who  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  make,  whether  they  represent  a  special  industry  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
desirefi  to  be  heard.  The  doors  are  open,  the  hearings  are  public 
and  our  action  will  be  known  to  the  public.  We  propose  to  stand 
upon  the  facts  that  are  brought  out  before  the  committee. 

Now,  you  make  a  statement  in  your  brief,  Mr.  Colcock,  that  Colo- 
nel Hill  state<l  to  you  in  1!K)2  that  it  cost  the  Louisiana  planter 
cents  per  pound  to  produce  90  test  sugar.   What  is  the  cost  to-dayl 
la  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  CouxtTK.  Ko.  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  We 
may  have  effected  some  economies  in  labor,  in  the  number  of  men 
required  to  handle  the  cane  in  the  sugarhouses,  but  we  have  not 
effected  any  great  economies,  because  we  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
and  a  higher  price  i)er  ton  of  cane  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  metiiods 
since  ino-J? 

Mr.  Coix'orK.  Tlie  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  is  on  as  high  a 
level  as  any  in  the  world.  We  have  as  good  sugarhouses  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  fact,  our  experimental  station  teaches 
other  nations  how  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  TTnuerwood.  How  many  degrees  of  polarization  does  the  Na 
16  Dutch  standard  come  to? 

Mr.  Coix^ocK.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  color.  The  Dutch  stand- 
ard runs  from  low,  dirty  lilack  sugar  up  to  white  sugar,  No.  20 
being  white  sufjar.  No.  16  Dutch  standard  is  generally  sugar  polar- 
izing Ofi  to  OSi.  The  color  of  the  sugar  does  not  indicate  the  polari- 
zation at  all.  I  showed  in  the  hearings  of  1887  a  sugar  whi(^  con- 
laine<l  15  i>er  cent  of  foreign  substances,  water  and  other  things, 
but  yet  was  white,  and  it  polarized  83  or  84.  The  polarization  has 
notliiug  to  do  with  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  pres^ent  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  per  pound  on  all  su^r  brought  into  this 
country  above  the  No.  IC  Dutch  standard,  or  refined  sugar.  Now, 
where  do  you  refine  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  (\)L<'»K'K.  lU'fined  sugar  is  simply  a  raw  sugar  which  has  been 
passed  over  boneliliick,  which  takes  out  all  of  the  coloring  matter,  and 
nt  the  same  time  filters  out  all  of  the  foreign  matter  m  the  sugar. 
The  real  color  of  sugar  is  white,  but  there  is  a  pellicle  of  molasses 
which  adheres  to  the  crystals  and  gives  it  a  dark  color.  If  you  will 
take  a  small  quantity  ot  brown  sugar  and  soak  it  a  little  while,  and 
then  put  into  a  handkerchief,  you  will  find  that  it  has  turned  white. 
All  that  the  refiner  does  is  to  remove  molasses  and  with  it  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  repre.sent  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests} 

Mr.  CoiA)ocK.  Pretty  much  the  whole  intoreat.  GooqIc 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  represent  any  refining  interests) 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  renners  are  members  of  our  exchange,  and  buy 

from  70  to  85  per  oent  of  the  crop. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Who  is  the  principal  purchaser  of  the  Louiaana 

sugar  crop? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  American  Su^ar  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  this  countrv 
on  the  business  of  refining  sugar,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Colcxx;k.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  there  are  so-called  inde- 
pendent refiners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country 
is  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 
Mr.  Coux)CK.  I  should  say,  roughly,  about  60  per  cent 
Mr.  Underwood.  And  is  there  40  per  cent  refined  by  the  individual 
refiners? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Sugar  that  goes  into  direct  consumption^  and  is  re- 
fined  by  persons  who  are  not  id^tified  with  tiie  American  Sugar 
Refinery — about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  the  beet  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  Including  the  beet  sugar  interest. 

Mr.  UiTDERwooD.  As  to  the  cane  sugar,  what  percentage  of  it  is 
refined  in  this  country  by  the  American  sugar  refinwiesf 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  Native  product? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  At  present  we  are  making,  I  should  say,  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  crop  into  96  sugar,  fit  only  tor  refining,  not  fit  to  eat. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  did  not  as^  that.  I  asked  how  much  of  the 
refined  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  refined  Yny  ike  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  could  not  discriminate  between  cane  and  other 
sugars.  Nearly  all  of  our  receipts  in  the  United  States  are  cane 
sugar.  We  do  not  import  much  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana, 
the  cane  sugar,  is  practically  all  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company ! 

Mr.  CoLCOOK.  Kot  all  of  it.  The  trade  takes  plantation  sugar  over 
16  Dutch  ^ndard  for  direct  consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  what  is  refined,  not  what  the 
trade  takes  in  brown  su^r,  or  sugar  of  the  Dutch  standard.  I  am 
referring  to  sugar  that  is  actually  refined.  Does  not  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  practically  consume  or  refine  all  of  the  cane 
sugar  that  is  refined  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  cane  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  That  is  a  question.  There  is  only  one  other  refinery 
who  buys  that  sugar,  and  that  is  the  so-called  Henderson  Sugar 
Refinery,"  and  the  proportion  of  their  purchas^  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  is  about  one  to  ei^ht. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  refined  about  90  per  cent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Of  what  goes  into  the  pot — is  melted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  value  of  the  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana, 
the  price  of  it  for  refining  purposes,  practically  fixed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  and  not  oy  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 
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Mr.  CoLoocx.  I  should  say  absolutely;  not  practically,  but  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Absolutely  fixed  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  ? 
Mr.  CoMX)CK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  isn't  it  a  fact  that  last  year  the  Lonisi- 
aua  ^ug&r  producer  fiold  his  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Befining 
Company  at  a  price  largely  below  the  world's  price,  with  the  tariff 


Mr,  CoLcocK.  Not  only  last  year,  but  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Plea.se  state  to  the  committee  how  much  the  dif- 
ference was  between  what  vou  sold  your  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  for  and  the  world's  prke,  with  the  duty  addecL 

Mr.  Col(xk;k.  In  Hnmlnirg,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  quota- 
tion for  sugar  was  4.16  cents.  The  New  York  quotation  on  our  board 
for  06  test  sugar  was  8.94  cents.  The  price  paid  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  for  very  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  offex«d 
that  day  on  the  basis  of  i>6  test  was  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  Louisiana  sufjar  planter  and  producer, 
by  reason  of  the  sugar  trust  being  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  does  not  rect>ive  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff  under  the 
Dingley  law? 

ifi.  CouxK-K.  By  no  means.  I  have  explained  how  much  we  get 
of  it   The  Dingli'y  rate  is  but  owing  to  this  concession  to 

Cuba  of  34  points  we  have  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  what  the  American 
refiner  and  the  refiners  in  general — I  do  not  speak  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  all  of  the  American  refiners  pay 
the  same  price — practically,  for  the  sugars,  based  upon  the  Cuban 
nlue.  Porto  Ripo,  for  instance,  sends  ner  sugar  in  free.  She  does 
not  get  $1.0Hi  protection,  but  she  gets  about  $1.34,  probably  a  little 
more.  But  the  whole  rake-off  does  not  end.  They  rake  off  three- 
sixteenths  to  five-sixteenths  of  a  cent  more,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  to  transport  the  sugar  to  New  York  and  melt  it  there;  so  the 
price  they  pay  us  is  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent,  on  the  average,  under 
the  Cuban  price.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  panic,  they  increased  that 
rake-off.    This  year  thcv  have  increased  the  rake-off  again. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  Ancl  the  cane  sugar  producer  of  this  country  is 
absolutely  in  his  hands  and  dependent  upon  them  to  fix  the  price  for 
the  market. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Thev  are  the  best  buyers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  ITndf.ru'(mi».  And  you  could  not  sell  the  product  unless  you 
sold  to  tliem  t 

Mr.  CoLax-K.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 

Mr.  Under\v(K)d.  Is  not  there  very  little  refined  sugar  imported 
into  this  country  in  comparison  with  the  sugar  below  the  16  Dutdi 
standard  or  molasses  ¥ 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Tiiere  would  be  no  reason  to  import  it,  and  lose 
money  on  it. 

Mr.  UNnf;inv(H>D.  Are  the  importations  of  refined  sugar  very  small? 
Mr.  CoLcocK.  Verv  small. 

Mr.  Unukhw<k)d.  But  the  principal  importations  are  below  the 
16  Dutch  standard  and  molasses  I 
Mr.  CoLcoGK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  UyDBHwocA.  And  when  they  are  imported^  as  a  practical  prop- 
osition, the  refiners  in  this  country  set  the  entire  tax  of  the  1  per 
cent  additional  tax  above  the  16  Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  There  is  no  1  per  cent  upon  that.  The  differential 
for  refining  purposes  is  between  1.95  cents,  the  duty  on  refined,  and 
1.68i  cents,  the  duty  on  96"  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Uhderwo(h>.  Now,  I  would  nke  to  have  you  explain  that.  As 
I  understand  the  law,  it  is  this :  That  up  to  a  polarization  of  75,  or 
below,  or  anywheres  up  to  that  point,  the  tax  is  0.95  of  1  per  cent,  and 
on  each  additional  degree  of  polarization  there  is  three  and  one-half 
thousandths  of  1  per  cent  added  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Undekwooo.  But  when  you  get  to  the  16  Dutch  standard  of 
refined  sugar,  there  is  an  additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  added! 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Not  an  addition  of  1.95,  but  an  additional  tax  of  the 
difference  between  1.68|  and  1.95,  say  0.26^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  question  was  pretty  well  thrashed  out,  Mr, 
Underwood,  when  it  was  up  before,  because  hardly  anybody  was 
willing  to  agree  with  anybody  else  as  to  what  the  difference  was,  yet 
it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  never  could  see  what  the  diffi- 
culty was  in  understanding  it.  I  buy  100  pounds  of  sugar  and  pay 
1.68^  cents  duty  on  each  pound  of  raw  sugar.  I  make  it  into  re- 
fined sugar.  1  do  not  make  it  into  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  

Mi:.  Clakk,  How  maiw  pounds  do  you  make  it  into? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  refiner,  I  think,  says  94^  pounds  from  96°  cane 
sugar,  but  the  beet-su^ar  people  88  pounds  from  96"  beet  sugar,  be- 
cause the  beet  sugar  is  more  refractory;  they  do  not  get  as  much. 
But  as  to  cane  sugar,  I  think  the  refiner  will  admit  94^  pounds. 
Therefore  you  can  see  from  this  difference  between  1.68^  cents  and 
1.95  cents  the  refiner  has  to  deduct  this  5^  pounds  of  sugar  that  he 
loses  in  the  process  of  refining,  which  would  leave  him  practically 
about  one-eighth  of  1  cent  a  pound  as  his  protection  against  Uie 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  McCall.  Tou  deduct  the  duty  on  this  5^  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
is  that  it,  in  arriving  at  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound?  This 
seems  to  be  very  complicated,  and  I  do  not  understand  it.  You  pay 
1.68^  cents  a  pound  to  get  the  100  pounds  in,  and  then  you  make,  as 
I  understand  it,  94^  pounds  from  that,  and  you  deduct  the  duty  on  5J 
pounds! 

Mr.  CouxxsK.  No,  sir;  tlie  difference  between  1.68|  and  1.95  is  0.26| 
cent;  0.14  cent  of  that  is  lost  in  refining. 

Mr.  McGall.  That  is,  you  count  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
and  not  merely  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  5^  pounds  ? 

Mr.  C01.00GK.  I  am  talking  about  the  differential  and  the  protec- 
tion the  refiner  gets.  The  differential  is,  as  I  stated,  the  difference 
between  the  fibres  of  1.68^  and  1.95,  but  the  refiner  loses  in  tiie 
process  of  refining  0.14  cent's  worth  of  sugar;  consequently  he  is  pro- 
tected 12^  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  protection. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  If  we  increase  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar,  or  sugar  below  the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  repeal 
the  duty  on  the  differential,  would  not  that  largely  increase  the  reve- 
nnea  of  die  Qoyermnratf  ^ 
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Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  see  how.   I  do  noi  see  where  you  get  an; 

idea  from  that  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Uni»ekw(H)D.  Is  not  most  of  the  duty  that  is  collected  now  col- 
lected on  raw  sugar,  or  inolassi's.  that  is  below  the  16  Dutch  i^andardf 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  As  I  have  just  told  you,  practically  all  of  it 

Mr.  Uni>erW(K)d.  Then  if  we  increased  the  amount  of  duty  on  sugar 
below  the  Iti  Dutch  standard  and  rei>ealed  the  differential,  would  not 
that  secure  a  greater  revenue  for  tlie  (iovemment  than  we  get  novi 

Mr.  CoLcxM'K.  I  think  you  would  put  the  American  sugar  refiner 
out  of  commission. 

Mr.  IJndekwik)D.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  CouiH  K.  Please  let  me  answtr  tlie  question  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  ITn»ekw(khi.  I  want  to  ask  if  we  would  not  obtain  more  rev- 
enue.   Pleasi*  au'^wer  that  question  first. 

Mr.  CouxM'K.  I  have  niy  doubts. 

Mr.  IJm>er\i'(k>u.  If  the  <luty  on  raw  sugar  was  increased,  you  have 
got  to  imix)rt  the  amount  of  sugar  

Mr.  CuuxK'K.  Ko :  we  have  not.  You  may  perhaps  check  consump- 
tion by  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  Unuebw(k>d.  The  amount  of  sugar  that  is  produced  in  this 
country  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
Lsn't  it? 

Mr.  C4)U'<K-K.  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean  bv  "  produced  in  this 
comitry."  Adiling  up  Porto  Rico.  205,0(X)  tons,  Hawaii,  450,000  tons, 
whicli  would  i)e  aVmut  ((."iCOOO  tons  

Mr.  fN-nKitwxKm.  Is  not  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana 
about  .mOOO  tons? 

Mr.  Cow<H  K.  In  good  years;  yes,  air. 

Mr.  IJn-i)krw(m>».  And  I's  not  the  productitm  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country  about  440.000  tons? 
Mr.  Coi-rocK.  Correct. 

Mr.  UNnKR\v(xm.  Making  a  total  production  in  the  United  States 
of  about  77r).0OO  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoMxw  K.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  Territories  now.  Just 
exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.*ITxi)ERW(HH>.  What  do  j'ou  add  for  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  CoM-ocK.  Two  htmdred  and  five  thousand  tons  this  year. 

Mr.  TTNnKRwtKm.  And  what  do  you  add  for  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Coi-(  <K"K.  Four  hundred  arid  fifty  thousand  tons,  as  nearly  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  UNi>FRwm)n.  Well,  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
is  about  3,000.000  tons,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  CoLCOCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  UNDrJiw(M)D.  Then,  under  those  fimires.  the  importations  own- 
ing into  the  United  States  are  about  equal  to  the  home  production? 
Mr.  Coi-nK'K.  It  is  alxmt  400.000  tons  more. 

Mr.  UxDERWouD.  Do  you  mean  that  the  importations  are  400,000 

tons? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  According  to  those  figures  vou  have  there,  they  will 
total  up  thirteen  hundred  thousand  tons,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Underwooo.  Fourteen  luindred  and  fortv, 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Well,  1,440.000  tons  from  3,000,000  tons  would  leave 
you  1,500.000  tons. 

Mr.  Undbbwood.  In  other  words,  the  production  ua6^  the  United 
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States  l3ag,  as  you  may  call  it,  is  about  equal  to  the  importations  from 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  On  the  basis  upon  which  you  figure,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  we  can  not  produce  as  much  raw  sugar  in  this 
country  as  we  consume,  we  would  have  to  bring  in  that  additional 
amount,  and  if  we  increase  the  tax  on  raw  sugar  we  would  increase 
the  revenue,  would  we  not  i 

Mr.  CoixxwK.  Mr.  Underwood,  you  can  not  take  one  element  of  a 
problem  and  solve  the  problem  in  mathematics;  you  have  got  to  have 
more  than  one  element.  And  it  is  the  same  way  here.  You  may 
check  the  consumption  of  an^  article  by  raising  tne  duty.  You  are 
assuming  that  the  consumption  will  not  be  checked  by  the  increase 
in  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  asked  you  a  double  question.  I  did  not 
assume  that  the  consumption  would  not  be  checked  by  an  increase  of 
duty,  but  assuming  that  we  repeal  the  tax  on  refined  sugar,  the  differ- 
ential, and  add  me  amount  of  the  differential  to  the  raw  sugar, 
making  the  tax  to  the  people  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and 
placing  it  in  a  different  place,  I  ask  you,  if  we  did  that,  if  we  wiped 
out  the  differential  that  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany entirely,  and  placed  it  on  raw  sugar,  if  we  would  not  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  have  my  doubts. 

Mr.  Underwoot.  Why  should  we  not  increase  it? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  It  might  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the  American 
sugar-refining  industry  altogether,  and  then  we  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  to  charge  whatever  price  he  fixed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  let  me  ask  some  questions  along  that  line. 
The  principal  refiner  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company.    How  much  capitalization  has  it? 

Mr.  CoLcoCK.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  capitalization  of  the  com- 
petitors is  in  foreign  countries  ? 
Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  refining  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  refining  in  foreign  countries? 


Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  freight,  the  cost.of  trans- 
portation, of  refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries  to  this  country? 
Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
that  I  asked? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  my  idea 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  the  facts  upon  which  you  can  base 
an  answer? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  have  the  facts — well,  experience  has  taught  me 
clearly  that  the  high  rate  of  duty  would  necessarily  cause  tne  con- 
sumer to  pay  more  for  the  goods,  and  so  buy  a  less  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  high  rate  of  duty. 
My  question  was  with  reference  to  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  re- 
fined sugar  and  putting  a  similar  amount  of  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and 
reduce  it  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLCOOK.  But  that  does  not  make  any  difference.  ^  i 
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Mr.  (Jndekwood.  I  mean  reducing  the  tax  on  refined  so^r  to  an 
amount  that  it  would  be  on  raw  sugar;  in  other  words,  wiping  out 
that  difference,  and  when  you  got  to  the  16  Dutch  standard,  not 
increa.se  the  duty. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  can  only  say,  as  far  as  the  differential  is  con- 
cerned, that  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  reward  to  give  to  an  industry 
such  as  the  refining  of  sugar;  that  that  industry  is  worth  to  th^ 
country  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent,  but  the  methods  they  pursue  in 
beating  down  the  price  at  which  they  buy  our  sugar  is  damnable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  a  statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  for  this  differential  without  knowing  the  cost  to  them  of 
refining;  sugar,  or  without  knowing  the  cost  to  the  competitors  abroad, 
and  Without  knowing  the  freight  rates  upon  refined  sugar  into  this 
country. 

Mr,  Coi.rocK.  Tf  you  will  turn  to  the  hearings  had  in  1897,  when 
you  had  Mr.  McCafian  on  the  stand,  I  think  you  will  find  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  information  is  IS  years  old,  not  up  to 
date,  and  we  can  not  rely  upon  it. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  remember  Mr.  McCahan's  testimony  very  welL 
He  said  that  unless  he  worked  his  refineries  to  full  capacity  day  in 
and  day  out,  tliat  he  could  not  refine  sugar  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
a  pound;  that  it  cost  him  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound!  That  is  a  re- 
finer s  statement,  and  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Colcock,  if  the  differential  was  wiped  out,  the 
differential  between  1.05  and  IS>^^  would  it  not  affect  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Coi-rwK.  Of  course  it  would. 

Mr.  FoKDNEV.  Would  it  not  cripple  the  beet  sugar  industry  abso- 
lutely? 

Mr.  CowwK.  Entirely;  all  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Then  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Colcock.,  Not  <mly  unwise,  but,  in  my  belief,  foolish. 

Mr.  Undk8W(h')d.  Why  would  it  cripple  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests, 
when  they  do  not  make  any  refined  sugar  at  all,  but  swl  purely  to 
the  refiner? 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would  make  refined  sugar  if 
we  could  start  the  industry  anew.  But  we  are  very  uncertain  as  to 
what  you  gentlemen  are  poing  to  do  up  here.  A  man  hesitates  before 
he  will  teiir  down  a  $1")0.000  sugar  nouse,  and  put  up  a  refinery, 
spending  $150,000  more,  say  $300,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  conditions  are,  that  the  Louisiana 
people  are  not  refining  sugar  at  all? 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  can  cite  you  one  sugar  house,  the  Adeline  factory, 
ready  to  refine  it  to-morrow  if  they  thought  their  business  could  be 
a  permanent  one,  and  thev  may  be  doing  it  now. 

Air.  Undkrw<h)d.  The  lx>uisiana  people  are  practically  refining  no 
sugar,  and  it  all  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Thev  are  not  prepared  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Undf:rw<k>d.  If  you  took  the  differential  off  of  sugar  above 
the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  put  it  on  below,  you  would  have  the 
same  protection  against  foreign  sugar  that  you  have  to-day? 

Mr.  Colcock.  We  would  have  more  protection. 
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Mr.  Ukderwood.  Have  more.  Therefore,  why  would  the  removal 
of  it  destroy  the  business  of  the  Louisiana  people! 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  we  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  sugar 
refiners,  then  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  for 
everything,  and  he  might  not  be  as  liberal  as  the  American  Sugiv 
Eefining  Company. 

Mr.  U2n>ERwooD.  You  assume  that  it  would  destroy  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  but  you  have  no  data  to  show  that  it 
would  ? 

Mr.  CoLoocx.  I  am  about  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  name. 

Mr.  nin>ERW0(M>.  But  you  have  not  stated  to  the  committee  any 
facts  showing  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  could  not 
compete  with  the  foreign. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  am  told  that  the  refiner  loses  14  cents  on  every 
hundred  pounds  refined.  The  differential  gives  him  back  that,  and 
0.1^.  You  propose  to  take  off  the  di^rential,  and  force  him 
to  lose  0.14  cent  a  pound  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  refining  on 
American  soil  and  employing  American  labor. 

Mr.  TTndebwood.  I  am  asking  a  question  to  ascertain  the  conditions. 
I  want  to  get  ih»  facts,  and  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  refining  in  tbia 
country  and  abroad;  but  as  to  the  beet  sugar  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  this :  Is  not  the  market  for  beet  sugar  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  West? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  beet  sugar  people  will  go  on  the  stand,  uid  they 
know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yon  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  upon  your  raw 
sugar  made  from  cane  in  the  South  the  price  was  controlled  absolutely 
by  the  refiners  Y 

"Mi.  Coloock.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  price  of  beet  su^r  is  also  con- 
trolled by  the  refiners,  and  that  the  entire  product  of  Cuba  exported 
comes  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  you  will  look  back  at  the  evidence  I  gave  here  in 
1902, 1  think  it  was,  you  will  see  that  I  show  that  where  the  American 
refine  attempted  in  the  months  of  Jul^^  and  August  to  take  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  differential  the  -British  buyers  stepped  into  the 
Cuban  market  and  bought  several  cargoes  and  shipped  them  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  increased  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  They  can  rake 
off  from  the  Cuban  price  up  to  0.32,  put  the  very  minute  that  it 
touches  0.32  or  0.34  then  the  English  will  come  into  the  market  with 
cheaper  freight  and  land  it  in  the  refineries  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say  that  the  methods  of  the  Sugar  Refining 
Company  in  dealing  with  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  are 
"damnable?" 

Mr.  CoLCXX^K.  That  is  the  sentiment  of  every  man  who  sold  sugar 
upon  the  floor  of  our  exchange  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  do  you  submit  to  those  methods  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  do  better,  excepting  where 
a  man  has  free  money.  For  instance,  last  Thursday  one  man  stored 
2,000  packages  of  sugar  sooner  than  sell  it  at  the  low  price  offered  by 
the  refiners.  If  we  were  all  as  well  off  as  he  we  would  store  all  of 
our  h^h-grade  sugar  to^ay. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  crop  or  the 
product  before  it  coes  to  the  refiner  which  precludes  its  bein?  stored! 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Well,  yes;  our  96  test  sugar  will  not  hold  up  the 
polarization — that  is,  it  would  lose  the  poUrization — and  every  de- 
gree down,  for  instance,  from  96  down  to  86,  means  10  less  in  value: 

Mr.  ItouTEix.  That  is,  your  raw  material  has  to  be  disposed  of  to 
Uie  reRner  within  a  limited  time? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bui'TELL.  lias  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  producers  of  cane 
and  beet  sugars  to  form  an  association  or  combination  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  regulating  the  price? 

'  Mr.  OiLcocK.  bo  far  as  the  beet  sugar  people  are  concerned,  tfae^ 
can  answer  for  themiielves.  I  think  they  have  done  it,  and  done  it 
successfully. 

Mr.  Ikii'TELL.  Can  you  answer  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  com- 
bination between  the  beet  sugar  people  and  the  cane  sugar  people? 

Mr.  CoLatcK.  We  can  not  make  uiat  c<Hnbination,  because  we  are 
somewhat  an  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  l)<>i  TELL.  Then  there  is  no  combinaticm  between  the  produoers 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLCocK,  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  DouTEU^  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  c<mtroUing  the 

price  of  cane? 

Mr.  0)i/xK"K.  No,  sir.  I  rode  unon  a  car  with  one  of  them,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  I  know.    I  heara  him  talk. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  You  know  what  their  method  is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Coixx>CK.  I  know  what  he  said  it  was.  He  said  he  would  get 
more  money  for  his  cotton,  but  from  the  way  he  was  going  at  it  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  stupid. 

Mr.  RorTELL.  Has  any  such  method  been  cmsidered  by  the  sugar 
people  ? 

Mr.  Cor.n>rK.  The  only  thing  considered  is  the  building  of  a  re- 
finery and  refining  our  own  sugar,  as  the  beet-sugar  people  do. 

Mr.  Boi'TEi-L.  If  you  have  information  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  sugar — that  is,  the  man  who  buys  it  at  the 
retnil  store — I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  hamlling  sugar  after  it  leaves  the  refinery? 

Mr.  CoLfocK.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  retail  grocer? 

Mr.  I)orTELu  From  whom  does  the  retail  grocer  buy  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade— from  the  refiner  or  the  jobber? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  real  grocer — the  corner-shop  man — can  not 
buy  from  tlie  rofitier,  as  I  understand  it,  as  he  does  not  buy  enou^ 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  carry  him  on  their  books. 

Mr.  Bot  TELL.  From  whom  ^oes  he  buy  his  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  From  the  wholesale  grocer — ^the  jobber,  as  you  may 
call  him. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  And  from  whom  does  the  jobber  get  it? 

Mr.  CoLnx-K.  From  the  refiner.  There  is  no  interventi<Hi  between 
the  refiner  and  the  wholesale  grocer;  he  buys  direct. 

Mr.  Bt)UTEi,L.  And  I  presume,  from  your  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  refiner  dictates  the  price  which  they  shall  pa^  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, that  they  also  dictate  the  price  wnich  the  jobber  shall  pay  for 
^fined  sugar? 
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Mr.  CoLCocK.  Not  only  that,  but  they  also  tell  him  how  much  he 
shall  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  then  a  combination  which  fixes  the 

price  which  the  jobber  charj^  the  retailer  S 
Mr.  CoLCOCK.  A  combination  in  the  refining  industry;  yes- 
Mr.  BoTTTELL.  So  that  all  retailers  that  buy  Uieir  sugar,  buy  it  at 

a  uniform  price,  that  is  the  same  grade  of  sugar? 
Mr.  Olcock.  Well,  yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  dictates  the  price  at  which  you  shall  sell  your  sugar  to  them, 
and  also  dictates  the  price  at  which  the  jobber  shall  sell  Uie  sugar  to 
tibe  public? 

Mr.  GoLcx>CK.  They  do;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  that  we  have  to  sell 
it  to  them ;  they  say  we  can  sell  it  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  bound  to  sell  it  to  them  because  you 
have  no  other  purchaser,  so  that  they  dictate  the  price  to  you  at 
which  they  buy  and  they  dictate  the  price  to  tiie  jobber  at  which  he 
shall  sell  ? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  That  is  my.  impression;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  dictation  with  reference  to  this  material 
goes  on  down  until  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer? 

Mr.  GoLOOCX.  It  looks  to  me  that  way,  Mr.  Boutell. 

Mr.  BoTJTBLL.  So  that  the  only  rivalry  which  would  in  any  manner 
fix  the  price  is  the  competition  between  the  retail  dealers  themselves? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically,  there  is  no  competition  between  the 
retail  dealers  on  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLcoCK.  I  do  not  think  that  you  gentlemen  understand  what 
a  retail  dealer  is. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  know  that  we  pay  the  retailers'  bills. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  largest  and  best  paying  consumer  is  the  poor 
man  who  buys  the  small  amounts  of  sugar,  10,  15,  and  25  cents' 
worth — the  consumer  who  comes  in  and  buys  a  dollar^s  worth  of 
goods,  some  coffee,  some  tea,  and  2  bits'  worth  of  sugar,  or  4 
pounds  or  3  pounds  of  sugar.  They  do  not  buy  sugar  by  the  pound, 
but  by  the  2  bits'  or  4  bits^  worth. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  statement  that  I  made  in 
my  former  interrogatory,  that  the  only  competition  affecting  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  only  possible  competition,  whether  it  exists  or 
not,  is  the  competition  among  the  retail  dealera. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No;  the  competition  that  exists  is  between  the  candy 
man,  who  likes  to  buy  our  sugars,  for  one,  and  then  certain  grocery 
trade  which  takes  our  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard — they  take 
some  of  this  sugar  and  sell  it  into  the  trade.  They  are  the  competi- 
tors of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Within  the  last 
week  I  have  seen  sugar  on  tables  in  our  exchange  fit  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  eat,  perfectly  refined  sugar,  good  i^ugar,  and  bought  by  the 
refiner  and  melted  as  96  test  sugar  is  melted.  You  see  that  when- 
ever you  begin  tariff  agitation,  even  a  mild  one  like  this,  you  drive 
the  speculator  out  of  the  market,  and  when  you  drive  the  speculator 
out  of  the  market  all  the  competition  we  have  is  between  refiner  on 
one  side  and  the  candy  man  and  the  old-time  grocer,  who  buys  the 
sugar  for  distribution  to  the  trade,  on  tiie  otlier. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  speaking  of  the  sugar  from  Hawaii,  and  the  con* 
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cession  to  Cuba,  and  the  admission  of  so^^ar  free  of  duty,  has  there 
been  any  great  difference  in  the  retail  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  GoLoocK.  I  un  a  poor  hand  to  answw  that,  because  I  never  buy 
anv  sufar.    I  do  not  know  what  the  retail  price  of  sugar  is. 

Mr.  Ik)UTELL.  You  simply  do  not  know? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not  know  what  the  retail  price  is. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  anv  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  imported  su^r  would  greatly  injure  Doth  the  cane  and 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  Unit^  States  and  retard  its  growth! 

Mr.  GoLoocK.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all;  it  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Mr.  Clabx.  How  much  do  you  say  is  the  entire  rake-off,  to  use  the 

common  expression,  that  the  Sujrar  Trust  gets  on  refined  sugar! 
What  is  the  entire  profit  that  the  Sugar  Trust  now  makes  on  a  pound 
of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  That  question  would  have  to  be  answered  by  a  prac- 
tical refiner — that  is,  how  much  can  he  malra  upon  a  pound  of  rwned 

suear. 

Mr.  Ct^bk.  In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  what  he  pays 
for  the  raw  sugar  and  what  he  gets  for  the  refined  sugar  is  tunr 
much? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  tried  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  mnn  who  does  not  know  anything  about  su^r  to  catch  these 
terms.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  question  is  this :  When  we  had 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  up  the  last  time,  we  calculated  that  ib» 
differential  on  refined  sugar  was  $5.80  per  ton,  and  nobody  disputed 
that  proposition;  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  it  down  to 
$2.30.  Now,  according  to  your  figuring  to-day,  they  only  get  $2.50 
differential,  for  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  a  ton  is  ^50. 

Mr.  CoiiOocK.  The  amount  collected  oa  a  ton  would  be  tme-ei^th 
of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  there  something  else  besides  this  me-^^th  of 
a  cent  a  pound  that  they  get  the  advantage  of? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  They  have  a  by-product  that  they  sell. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  some  other  kind  of  a  tariff  that  they  get? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  All  the  differential  they  get,  mathematically,  is  12^ 
cents.  I  never  could  imderstwd  why  yon  gentlemen  were  so  pnzzlea 
over  it. 

Mr.  Cr>ARK.  It  would  puzzle  almost  anybody,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Coixx)rK,  Mr.  Payne  was  clear  on  the  subject;  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  it  was  one-eiphth  of  a  cent  a  pound  all  alone. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  ihin^,  the  difference  betweoi  the  cane  sugar 
men  and  the  beet  sugar  men  is  that  you  have  nothing  t  n  top  of  earth 
to  do  with  this  differential  on  refined  sugar,  and  they  have  a  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar^  plus  the  tariff  that  you  get  on  the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  their  situation? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  And  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  them;  they  are  our  nei^- 

bors. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  I  understand ;  that  is  the  difference  in  the  sitoa^ 
tion.  What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  start  refineries! 
Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Because  we  are  afraid. 
Mr.  Clark.  Afraid  of  what  I 
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Mr.  CoLcocK.  Afraid  that  when  we  come  to  sell  the  sugar,  not  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  the  people  who 
refine  sugar  independently  also,  will  undersell  us  wherever  we  try  to 
deliver  our  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  cutthroat  game  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Every  business  in  the  world  is  conducted  on  that 
pnnclple — every  business  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  refined  in  Lou- 
isiana the  entire  product  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No;  we  have  always  made  some  sugar  fit  for  imme- 
-diate  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  sugar  refineries  cost? 
Does  anybody  know  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  We  are  building  one  down  there  now,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  cost  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  of  sugar  plantations 
put  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  climatic  condition  that  keeps  you  from 

refining  sugar  at  New  Orleans,  and  causes  it  to  be  donp  at  New  York? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Thfere  is  nothing  that  keeps  us  from  refining  sugar, 
if  the  men  can  come  together  and  subscribe  the  money  to  build  the 
refineries.  They  are  afraid  they  will  succeed  in  raising  the  money; 
that  is  exactly  the  position  they  are  in.  I  have  known  men  to  sub- 
scribe $25,000  to  $40,000,  and  then  withdraw  it  before  the  sub.scription 
is  complete. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  refine  any  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Very  little. 
Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  ever? 
Mr.  CoLaiCK.  Never. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  the  United  States  got  into  this  reciprocity 
arrangement  with  Cuba^  where  was  their  sugar  refined,  in  Spain? 

Mr.  Colcock.  No;  prmcipally  in  the  United  States.  New  Orleans 
was  a  large  importer  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  calculating  how  much  sugar  we  make  in  the  United 
States,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  beet-sugar  proposition,  too? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Mr.  Underwood  added  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  you  do  not  refine  this 
sugar?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  afraid?  What  are  you 
afraid  of? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Suppose  we  put,  say,  $1,000,000  into  a  refinery;  we 
would  have  to  have  $1,000,000  of  working  capital  besides.  Now,  then, 
■we  begin  to  sell  the  sugar,  selling  it  to  a  company  at  Vicksburg,  say, 
at  5  cents  a  hundred  under  the  price  offered  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company ;  then  they  oner  to  sell  it  at  10  points  lower ;  men 
the  other  company  cuts  them  10  points,  and  so  on;  and  as  there  are 
only  about  28  points  that  can  be  possibly  cut,  in  two  days  we  would 
be  out  of  the  game  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  are  afraid  of  is  the  competition  of  the 
refining  companies? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Undoubtedly ;  we  are  afraid  of  that 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Underwood,  that  there  had  Wen  a  time  when  you  did  not  get  a 
iair  price  for  sugar  from  the  refining  company  ? 
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Mr.  CoLoocK.  We  did  not  get  it  last  year^  nor  this  year. 

The  Chaibvan.^  Not  this  vMr,  but  you  dideet  it  last  yearl 

Mr.  CoLaMTK.  No;  we  did  not  last  year.  There  was  a  reason  for  it 
last  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  tariff 
schedule  that  would  enable  you  to  get  a  fair  price  for  your  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcoc'K.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not;  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I 
would  like  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  we  could 
amend  the  tariff  to  help  you  out  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  CoiiCocK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  I'm>erw<k)I).  I  want  to  ask  you  again,  if  we  took  off  the 
duty  on  the  differential  and  put  the  same  amount  of  duty  on  the 
raw  sugar,  if  that  would  not  force  the  American  Sugar  Befining 
Company,  the  trust,  to  buy  the  American  sugar  and  make  a  better 
market  for  the  American  susrar,  because  it  would  be  more  costly 
for  them  to  import,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  put  up  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  9 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  You  are  wrong,  sir.  The  greater  the  advantage 
the  refiner  has,  the  more  he  can  afford  to  pay  lor  the  raw  sugar.  If 
you  gave  him  3  cents  protection  on  the  raw  sugar  he  could  pay  a 
better  price  than  he  could  if  you  gave  him  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
protection. 

Mr.  rNDERWooD.  If  he  could  not  buy  his  raw  sugar  from  yoiu 
he  would  have  to  buy  it  all  abroad,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  1.6S 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  (^oLcocK.  If  there  was  no  differential  on  raw  sugar,  the  for- 
eign refiners  would  send  their  sugar  into  the  United  SUtes  market. 
I  am  only  speaking  to  the  best  or  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  X.'ndf.rwood,  You  have  not  any  facts  to  sustain  it? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Nothing  but  my  observation  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  the  duty  on  imported  raw  sugar  was  put  so  high 
that  it  would  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  sugar  made  from  beets 
in  this  country,  it  would  certainly  stimulate  the  beet  sugar  industry 
in  this  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  think  you  could  build  factories  fast  enough, 
»r. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  do  refine  sugar  in  Louisiana.  My  brother  and  myself  have  a  cane 
sugar  plantation  at  Adeline,  La.,  and  we  are  now  making  refined 
sugar  tnere. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  stenographer  has  that  in  his  report  from  me. 


STATEXENT  OF  HENBT  T.  OZHABD,  OF  OZHABD,  GAL.,  BEPBE- 

SEirmro  the  axebicah  beet  suoas  go.,  ofebatdtg  is 

OOLOBADO,  NEBBASKA,  AHD  CAUFOBHIA. 

Monday,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent our  domestic  sugar  interests,  in  part,  as  vice-president  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  operating  six  beet  sugar  (Mnnpaiiies 
located  in  Colorado,  NebrasKa,  and  California. 
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As  I  understand  it,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  certain  inter- 
este  have  been  agitating  for  lower  duties  on  certain  products,  prin- 
cipally those  that  enter  into  manufactured  articles.  This  demand, 
artificially  created,  I  believe,  has  caused  a  sentiment  to  ^row  up  that 
calls  now  for  a  readjustment  or  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
schedules.  The  call  is  for  Congress  to  look  into  schedules  of  the 
law  of  eleven  years  ago  to  see  wTiat  need  there  ma^  be  for  lower  or 
higher  duties,  in  view,  perhaps,  of  changes  in  conditions  which  may 
have  come  since  1897.  The  Dingley  bill  has  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  this  country,  and  its  life  has  only  been  equaled  by  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  when  in  1856-57  there  was  a  call  for  lower  duties  that 
brought  disaster  to  the  country. 

We  understand  that,  whatever  demand  exists  for  revision  of  the 
existing  rates  of  duty,  no  necessity  exists  for  a  radical  reduction  of 
rates  of  duty  on  products  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  desirous 
of  having  Congress  investigate  the  matter,  and  raise,  or  lower,  or  main- 
tain the  present  rates  wherever  advisable  and  just.  In  other  words, 
the  sentiment  spoken  of  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  assume  that 
existing  rates  of  duty  are  too  high  generally  on  all  products.  These 
hearings,  then,  are  to  determine  where  inequalities  exist;  where,  be- 
cause of  change  in  conditions,  the  rate  now  may  be  too  low  or  too 
high,  and  where  it  has  not  yet  outlived  its  usefulness;  and  then  it 
wul  be  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  when  a  harmonious  deter- 
mination is  arrived  at,  to  add  to  the  whole  a  higher  or  maximum  or 
retaliatory  rate  that  we  may  use  as  against  nations  that  treat  our 
products  unfairly. 

From  that  standpoint  I  wish  to  hold  the  attention  of  this  committee 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  sugar;  to  show  why  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  rates  on  that  product,  or  if  any,  an  increase. 

The  duty  that  should  be  placed  on  sugar  depends  on  several  fac- 
tors. I  know  it  is  contended  by  some  that  reduction  increases  duties, 
because  inciting  larger  importations.  The  idea  is  a  theory.  More 
revenue  from  lower  rates  depends,  in  the  case  of  stigar,  on  whether 
a  given  reduction  would  be  enough  to  displace  the  domestic  product 
Lower-dutied  sugar  would  not  displace  our  domestic  sugar,  nor  that 
free  sugar  that  comes  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, nor  that  from  Cuba,  unless  the  reduction  were  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  grant  of  tariff  favor  to  sugar  from  that  island.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  room  here  for  larger  foreign  importations.  We 
need  only  about  so  much  foreign  sugar,  and  hence  lower  duties  on 
it  could  only  reduce  our  revenue. 

How  much  of  our  revenue  should  come  from  sugar  is  a  serious 
question;  so  serious,  for  several  reasons,  that  the  schedule  has  inva- 
riably given  conunittees  and  Congress  more  or  less  trouble,  so  that 
the  Treasury  is  interested  from  a  revenue  standpoint ;  and  we  have 
for  many  years — save  from  1891  to  1895,  when  there  was  practically 
free  sugar  and  a  bounty — collected  very  considerable  revenue  from 
sugar.  This  worked  favorably  for  sugar  producers,  while  our  con- 
sumers have  enjoyed  reasonable  prices  for  a  necessary  of  life,  but  it 
has  not  always  been  easy  to  reconcile  these  often  conflicting  interests. 
To-day,  as  I  see  it,  the  task  is  fairly  easy. 

Not  to  go  back  too  far  into  ancient  tariff  history,  in  1883  a  high 
duty  was  placed  on  su^r  and  on  other  entries,  so  high  along  the 
whole  line  that  in  1890  we  had  sudi  dangerous  "  surplus  revenue. 
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that  Congress  determined  to  place  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list,  lopping 
off  about  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  and  _giving  our  sugar  produoers 
a  bounty  as  a  greater  stimulus  to  production  than  a  duty  had  been. 

In  1894  Congress  went  back  to  a  duty  on  sugar,  but  the  rates  then 
fixed  were  found  too  low  for  either  revenue  or  protection.  The  evil 
effect  of  ad  valorem  rates  on  sugar  being  demonstrated,  the  40  per 
cent  rate  on  raw  sugar,  then  valued  at  an  average  of  3  cents,  was 
supposed  to  be  ample  for  revenue,  and  a  rate  tending  to  give  our 
consumers  cheaper  sugar.  It  did  neither.  It  came  to  pass  that  the 
world's  price  of  raw  sugars  fell  down,  say  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  cent  below  3  cents,  which  produced  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  the  protection  grai^ted,  affecting  the  revenue  as  well. 

Then  came  the  higher  tariff  of  1897,  the  sugar  rates  in  which  were 
designed  to  return  enough  revenue,  insure  to  consumers  sugar  at  a 
reasimable  cost,  and  fair  protection  to  our  producers,  and  hoped  for 
development  of  the  sugar  industry.  Our  producers,  however,  were 
promi»od,  in  addition,  a  bounty  of  one-iourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  to 
mcrease  the  development  of  sugar  production — a  more  stimulating 
agency  than  the  duty  had  proved  to  be;  but  the  pressure  for  the 
speedy  pns'^age  of  the  Dingley  law  was  so  great  that  m  the  face  of  the 
threat  of  tlie  minority  in  the  Senate  to  protractedly  debate  the  bounty 
proposition,  the  latter  wns  withdrawn,  and  so  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers (lid  not  get  what  the  majority  conceded  sugar  was  fairly 
entitled  to  to  increa^*  the  development  of  sugar  production. 

This  is  what  was  said: 

Mr.  Ai.i.iMtN.  I  olTor  thiK  uiornliifc  two  or  three  aniendmoiitB  to  tbe  bill,  whldi 

I  do  imt  iisli  to  Iiiive  (-i>tir<iiliM-cHl  nt  tliiH  moiueut,  l)Ut  I  offer  tbem  uow  In  ot^gx 
tliiit  tlii'.v  III1I.V  he  fciit  to  till*  ]iriiiter  iniiiHHilHtely  niid  returned  nt  an  early  boar 
dnriiiti  tlie  iixiriiliiK.    I  ofTcr  tlie  amendment  whlt-h  I  send  to  tbe  desk. 

Tlif  Vu  K-l'uhsiuKNT.  Tlie  Si'<Te1iiry  will  read  the  aiueiiduient. 

The  SjrutTAKY.  On  pii«e  '2iHi.  after  line  14.  hisert  an  a  new  section: 

"  skc.  — .  TlKit  on  and  aftrr  July  1,  1S1>S,  and  untti  July  1, 1903,  aud  no  longer, 
there  sliiill  l»e  paid  from  any  moneys  in  the  Ti-eiiBury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
under  the  provision))  of  WHiion  .'MLsti  of  the  Itevliied  Statutes,  to  the  producer  of 
mipir  Diiide  from  heeta  Knm-n  within  the  T^nited  States  durhiK  the  calendar 
year  IMW  and  earh  micivedinK  calendar  j-ear  until  July  1,  1903,  a  bounty  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  ivut  |>er  pound." 

.Mr.  JoNh.i.  of  Arkiiiisas.  On  what  ninny  of  ua  hoi>ed  would  tie  the  last  day  of 
tile  conKiilcnilion  of  tliis  bill  the  i*ommlttee  conies  in  with  what  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  must  radical  dciiartiire  fr4nn  what  has  In-en  the  practice  of  the  Got- 
erninent  for  a  century  in  tariff  taxation  as  an  amendment. 

There  was  considerable  debate,  Mr.  Jones  saying,  "  There  must  be 
time,  it  soeins  to  me,  to  look  into  the  question." 

Stncnil  SKNA.TOR8  (to  Mr.  Allison).  Withdraw  it 

Mr.  Ai.i.isoN.  Ill  view  of  what  has  been  statwl  by  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  tbe  t'liiMiii.cr,  tlitit  tlie  anit-ndmcnt  will  lead  to  a  prolonged  debate,  I  wlth- 
dniw  it.  I  nirrtK'  with  wliat  has  bet-n  so  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska |Mr.  'niiirsiiinl,  that  It  Is  not  the  puriwse  or  wish  of  those  who  wish 
to  pass  the  Idll  to  intnKluee  into  it  any  new  question  which  will  prolong  the 
debate.  Therofnre.  If  iu  order,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  ask  leave  to  wltii- 
dniw  (lie  nnuMiilnient, 

This  was  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  volume  30,  part 
3,  pa^es  ±244  and  2-255. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  siiy  what  our  national  expenditures  may  be,  nor 
what  our  revenues  must  consequently  be.  I  nave  only  pointed  out 
some  reasons  why  we  shall  need  very  considerable  income  to  meet 
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OUT  necessities,  making  the  continuance  of  existing  rates  on  sugar 
wise,  necessary,  and  fair,  unless  by  much  lower  rates  on  other  prod- 
ucts we  invite  lar^r  foreign  importations  for  revenue,  too  low  to  be 
suificientW  protective. 

The  following  shows  our  consumption  of  sugar,  the  duties  collected 
thereon,  the  per  capita  consumed,  the  average  price  of  refined  sugar 
in  New  York,  and  rates  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  under  the  tariff  acts 
of  1883,  1892,  1894,  and  1897.  In  the  year  1884— shall  I  read  this, 
gentlemen?  If  you  are  not  interested  in  these  figures  I  will  pass 
them  by. 

Mr.  Cbuhpacker.  I  suggest  that  you  read  them. 
The  CHAiRSCAy.  Yes;  I  think  you  had  better  read  them  as  you 
go  on. 
Mr.  OxNARD  (reads) : 


Year. 

Coniintnp- 
tino. 

Datr  col- 
lected. 

FRr  capita 

consumed. 

Friccof  r» 

fined  in 
Hew  York. 

i.ang.ooo 

1,298,000 
],8:>3.000 

$47,500,000 
50,800,000 
76,000 

68.4 
CI.S 
08.8 

8.78 
B.44 
4.84 

1892    

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  was  free  sugar? 
^  Mr.  OxNARD.  Sugar  under  the  bounty.  The  per  capita  oonsnmp- 
tion  was  63.8  pounds,  under  free-trade  conditions,  practically  what 

it  is  to-day.    [Continues  reading:] 

ElKtateen  hundred  and  ninety-flve  consamption,  1,940,000;  duly  collected,  fl!^- 
860,000 ;  per  capita  consumed,  G3.4 ;  price  of  refined  In  New  Tork,  4.16. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that  before  that  you  just  read! 
Mr.  OxNARD.  1892. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  year  when  there  was  not  any  tariff  on 
sugar,  but  a  bounty? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  a  tariff  on  refined  sugar,  but  none  on 
raw  sugar? 
Mr.  DxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  when  we  were  paying  the  bounties? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  under  the  McKinley  oill. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  on  the  raw  sugar  was  the  same  as  the 
differential? 

Mr.  OxN.MtD.  Yes,  sir.  Now  we  come  to  the  Wilson  bill.  In  1895 
the  consumption  was  1,949,000  tons.  The  revenue  collected  was 
$15,350,000.  There  was  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  that  year.  The 
duty  collected  was  $15,350,000.  The  per  capita  consumption  was 
63.4,  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  was  4.15  cents,  prac- 
tically lower  than  it  had  been  under  free  conditions.  [Beads:] 

In  1896  the  conBumption  was  l.IHtO.OOO;  duty  collected,  (29,800,000 ;  per 
capita  consumed,  tt2.S ;  price  of  redued  In  Xew  York,  4.63. 

Kow  we  come  to  1907,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  last  year.  [Reads:] 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  couRuniptlon,  2,000,000;  duty  collected,  $60,* 
180,000 ;  per  capita  consumed,  7G ;  price  of  refined  In  New  York,  4.3. 

We  have  been  going  on  and  buying  more  sugar,  showing  that  the 
people  were  satisfied  with  the  price.  That  is  the  end  of  my  t-able. 
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'Die  CiiAiBMAN.  Do  }'ou  give  the  price  per  pound  last  year? 

Mr.  (>.\NAKD.  Four  and  eight-tenths. 

Mr.  BoNYNdE.  That  was  under  free  tradef 

Mr.  OxKARD.  No ;  4.8. 

Mr.  I'NDBBntxm.  What  you  call  free  trade  is  the  amount  of  tariff 

tax  that  was  collected  on  refined  Kiigar  coming  into  this  country  I 
Mr.  OxNARD.  I  said  $7(i,000  was  collected. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  tax  per  pound? 
Mr.  OxNARO.  I  do  not  remember  at  th&t  time. 
The  Chairman.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-eigfath. 
Mr.  OxNARO.  Yes:  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Oxnard,  that  you  add  to  that 
table  the  tonnage  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  each  of  tlie  rears  rouition^. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  wUl  do  that  witli  pleasure.   I  will  fix  that  and  put 

it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mc'Call.  Can  you  make  also  the  returns  for  the  intervening 
years,  so  that  we  can  get  a  report  from  each  year  since  18841 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  do  that  for  eacli  year. 

Mr.  McCaix.  These  figures  are  very  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  do  it  this  afternoon  it  could  be  made 
i-cady  for  insertion  in  the  hearing  to-morrow. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  will  be  a  job.  but  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Critmpacrer.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  pnb- 
lishwl  in  Wlllett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
fixing  the  price  for  1907  at  4.69  instead  of  4.80. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  got  my  figures  from  the  same  source.  Between  4.69 
and  4.80  there  is  not  much  difference,  but  I  will  see  if  I  made  a  mis- 
take.   It  is  4.(>9. 

Mr.  Ci'ARK.  The  sugar  habit,  if  vou  may  call  it  so,  is  increasing 
among  all  civilized  pi>ople,  is  it  nott 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yck;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Ci'ARK.  Have  you  ever  investisited  outside  of  the  United 
States  about  the  consumption  of  sugar! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Oh,  yes,  1  have.  The  people  that  use  the  least  amount 
of  sufi^r  are  the  Turks.  You  would  think  they  use  more,  but  they 
use  only  6  pounds  per  capita. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  that  the  Chinese  were  just  learning  to  use 
sugar. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  not  the  record  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  increasing  very  rapidly  in  Germany,  is  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  increasing  in  Germany.  The  German  Govern- 
ment is  making  great  efforts  to  have  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
s  ugar  increased.  They  apply  it  to  the  army.  They  find  it  excellent 
food,  and  it  has  increased  a  few  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany  in 
recent  years.  I  think  it  is  about  42  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany. 
I  am  answering  from  memory,  you  should  understand. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  it  m  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Great  Britain  is  the  great  sugar-eating  country  of 
the  world.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  90  pounds. 
They  put  up  jams  and  preserves,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  goes  in  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Ga  INKS.  For  exjjort? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  You  say  the  people  eat  sugar  because  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  price.  Is  that  right  ?  Do  they  eat  it  because  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  price,  or  because  they  have  to  eat  it ! 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  satisfy  the  sugar?  [Laughter.] 
■  Mr.  Clark.  Your  remark  was  in  the  nature  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  OxxARD.  I  think  both.  I  think  I  sliowed  that  they  ^t  their 
sugar  about  as  cheap  now  under  this  tariff  as  they  erer  got  it  under 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  for  information:  Is  this  sugar 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  this  increase  of  the  per  capita  con- 
mmption — does  that  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  they  use  more  sugar, 
as  sugar  in  its  simple  state,  or  do  they  eat  more  preserves  and  jams, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  you  want  my  opinion  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The 
farmers  and  everybody  have  been  extremely  prosperous  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  and  they  have  had  money  to  buy  sugar  with. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  but  what  about  the  English  people 
now?  You  give  that  now  as  an  argument  here.  How  does  it  happen 
that  they  eat  more  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  have  always  eaten  the  same  amount,  apparently. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  must  be  prosperous,  too,  then.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  proposition? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  prosperous,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  sugar  habit  increasing  because  people  like  to 
eat  more  sugar,  or  because  it  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  consumption  has  not  increased  much  in  France. 
It  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  lack  a  good  deal  from  being  up  to  the  English, 
according  to  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  OxHARD.  There  is  also  this,  I  think,  that  I  did  not  state:  The 
English  make  jams  and  i)reserves  and  send  them  to  their  colonies. 
Perhaps  that  increases  their  per  capita  consumption.  They  are  large 
jam  producers,  and  send  it  to  India  and  Australia  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  any  people  in  the  world  ^t  as  much  jam 
and  knickknacks  and  gewgaws  and  gimcracks  as  we  do? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  the  English  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  a  while  ago  that  this 
extra  consumption  of  sugar  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
cheaper  in  comparison  with  other  things  than  it  has  been  in  days 
gone  by  ?  Is  that  it,  or  is  it  the  taste  of  the  American  people  for  sweet 
things? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Let  me  answer  that  by  looking  at  my  table  and  show- 
ing you  that  they  ate  63  pounds  in  1892,  unaer  free  sugar,  when  it 
was  4.34,  and  they  ate  77  pounds  last  year,  when  it  was  4.8,  or  4.7. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Oxnard,  how  is  the  price  of  sugar  now  compared 
with  the  price  of  other  commodities  at  that  time!  Has  sugar  re- 
mained lower,  compared  with  other  food  commodities? 

Mr.  OxnaRd.  I  think  very  decidedly.  Sugar  is  extremely  low,  and 
U  is  a  great  food  prodtict;  and  on  that  account  the  Germans,  as  I  said, 
have  applied  it  to  their  army  and  furnished  their  army  with  sugar, 
and  hamtuated  the  army  to  use  sugar  as  the  cheapest  product  uiey 
can  consume. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  was  trying  to  find  the  reason  for  the  increased  con- 
fiumption.  If  sugar  to-day  is  cheaper  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  would 
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not  that  be  a  reason  for  its  increased  oomiumption  over  the  amsump- 
tion  of  other  foods? 

Mr.  OxNARO.  It  might  be.  I  think  it  is  relatively  dieaper  than, 
other  food  of  the  same  nutritive  value. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Has  there  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  other  foods  as  well  a»  sugar?  I  know  there  has 
been,  in  relation  to  wheat  and  other  foods,  because  of  the  good  times. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain  exports  very  largely  preserved  fruit 
and  siipir? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Ttie  Chairman.  And  the  sugar  used  in  preparing  those  fruits  is 

estimated  as  part  of  the  consumption? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  accounts  in  large  measure  for  their  large 
consumption  of  sugar  per  capita? 
Mr.  OxNARn.  Undountodly. 

Mr.  CI.ARK.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  we  are  exporting 

sweet  moats  i? 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  can  not  answer  that  as  an  expert,  but  I  can 
answer  it  simply  as  a  meml>er  of  the  committee.  I  think  we  do  not 
to  any  greiit  extent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  not  tlie  consumption  of  other  food  products 
increased  in  the  past  ten  years  much  more  than  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  tlndoubtcUly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Would  you  raise  or  lower  the  present  duties  <» 
sugar  I 

ilr.  Oxnaru.  I  would  raise  them.  I  started  out  with  that  as  the 
basis  of  my  argument,  and  showed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Kepubliean  majority  at  the  time  they  passed  this  bill  to  give  us  still 
more  protection,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  stimulus  added  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  had  still  more  duty  on  foreign  raw  sugar  it 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  beet  su^rs,  would  it  not? 

Air,  OxNARD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRiiNEY.  And  in  a  short  time  supply  sugar  to  all  the  people 
who  consume  it  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  is  paid  to-day 

with  iuiproveil  methods? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  (iAiNEs.  Do  you  know  what  proiwrtion  of  the  world*s  produo- 
tion  of  sugar  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  tlo  not  remember  exactly.  Mr.  WiUett,  what  is  the 
pn»i>ortion  of  the  worhl's  production  of  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country? 

ilr.  W.  P.  WiiJ.ETT,  of  New  York.  The  world's  raw  consumption 
is  1 1.000.000  tons,  aixl  this  country  consumes  about  3,000,000  ton& 
Sir.  Oxxaro.  That  is  about  a  fifth. 

Mr.  IJoi  TKi.i-.  Heftue  you  proceed,  if  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  tabula- 
tion as  to  tiiosc  figures  as  to  the  jjer  capita  consumption  of  su^r,  can 
they  1)0  carried  back  as  far  as  they  are  available  if  they  are  given  by 

decatli's  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Do  you  want  the  figures  of  what  we  consumed  to  com- 
pare with  particular  years — with  the  tariff  of  1846? 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  tables,  if  they  can  be  brought 
down  from  the  earliest  figures  available  they  would  oe  of  great  value. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  You  want  the  amount  of  consumption,  the  amount  of 
duty  collected,  the  per  capita,  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar  f 

Mr.  BouTELL. ,  Yes,  sir ;  if  those  could  be  carried  back. 

Mr.  OxNASD.  Very  well.  Perhaps  some  of  your  questions,  gentle- 
men, will  be  answered  in  my  furtoer  statement;  so  wiUi  your  per- 
mission I  will  proceed. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  the  well  informed  that  our  producers  are 
in  need  of  all  the  protection  now  enjoyed,  and  especially  if  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  is  to  go  forward  in  the  matter  of  development.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Congress  has  lowered  the  etFect  of  ratea 
and  reduced  the  natural  effect  of  whatever  stimulation  was  contained 
originally  in  the  rates  of  1897  by  letting  in  free  or  at  lower  rates^ 
since  18i)7,  upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  investments,, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  existing  rates  should  f^tand 
or  should  be  increased.  And  in  that  I  have  included  Hawaii,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  treaty  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  entirely  different  from  that.  Is  the  area  of  cane  sugar  made- 
in  the  United  States  about  all  taken  up? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  not  scratched,  hardly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  Mr.  Fordney  keeps  asking 
you  about  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  wul  apply  to  the  cane  also.   He  did  not  ask  me 

that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  other 
cane-producing  countries  of  the  world,  we  have  not  got  an  ideal  cane- 
producing  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  too  much  moisture  and  water  down 
there  to  produce  a  good  cane? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  The  cane  is  the  plant 
of  the  Tropics,  and  as  you  go  northward  you  find  it  more  difficult  to- 
properly  develop  that  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  produces  less  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  les,  sir;  until  you  go  so  far  north  that  it  does  not 
contain  any  sugar  at  all.  It  is  a  natural  tropical  product,  just  as 
the  beet  is  the  product  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  as  j'ou  approach 
either  extreme  the  conditions  become  less  and  less  favorable,  except 
in  the  case  of  California,  which  is  semitropical.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia we  have  two  factories,  which  do  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Underwood.  MTio  do  you  mean  as  "  we? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Company.  We  have  one  factory  at  the  town  of  Chino  and  one  at 
Oxnard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  sugar  a  matter  of  ordinary  agriculture?  What  da 
you  know  about  that,  or  what  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  that  is  a  broad  question,  and  yet  I  should 
say  that  under  favorable  conditions  sugar  can  be  produced  readily 
with  the  proper  culture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  there  cane  lands  outside  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Texas  goes  successfully  under  the  general  agricultural 
business.  As  I  underntand  it,  Ijouisiana  is  confined  substantially  to 
two  or  three  of  these  subtropical  ci'ops. 
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Mr.  OxNASD.  Well,  rice  grows  very  well  in  Louisiana.  Our  cane 
production  does  well  in  Louisiana  in  sc»ne  years  and  badly  in  other 


Mr.  Clask.  Whidi  is  the  more  profitable  production  in  Texas, 
sugar  or  rice? 

Mr.  OzNABD.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  as  to  Texas. 

I  will  go  back  a  little  to  say  again  that  we  let  in  free  or  at  lower 
rates  since  1S97  upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  invest- 
mentSj  which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  existing  rates  shoiud  stand 
-or  be  increased.  That  is,  we  have  received  our  tariff  cut.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  more  beet  sugar  factories  now 
than  we  had  three  years  ago,  showing  that  your  protection  or  stimu- 
lation is  not  sufficient  to  induce  additional  investments  under  colonial 
•i-onditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  new  beet  sugar 
manufactories  have  been  erected  since  1897! 

Mr.  OxNARO.  No;  but  some  have  been  abandoned  which  were  not 
located  exactly  right. 

The  Chazbman.  You  mean  they  were  not  located  where  they  could 
raise  beets  profitably? 

Mr.  OxNARo.  Yes.  But  there  has  not  been  much  development  for 
4  year  or  two.  I  tliink  the  I*hilippine  agitation  has  caused  people  to 
wait  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  this  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  number  of  factories  have  been  built  that 
have  been  abandoned? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

ilr.  Clark.  You  beet  sugar  men  have  known  ever  since  you  got 
busted  on  that  Philippine  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  that  there  was  no 
•earthly  prospect  of  that  bill  being  passed. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Who  guaranteed  that! 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  reasoned  ordinarily  that  if  the  Senate  sat 
^own  on  that  bill  with  such  force  as  they  did,  there  was  not  any  pros- 
pect of  that  bill  being  passed  unless  the  Senate  was  completely  upset, 
and  you  had  four  years  to  build  these  sugar  factories  in. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  But  who  is  going  to  build  factories  with  investments 
■of  $1,000,000  or  thereabouts  on  an  uncertainty? 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  conditions  have  not  gotten  worse  in  that  in- 
terval. Why  don't  you  go  on  and  build  these  new  sugar  beet 
factories  ? 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  Capital  is  timid,  Mr.  Oxnard,  while  agitation  is 
going  on  at  one  end  of  the  country,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  that  Philippine 
tariff  question  settled  at  once? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  Philippine 
tariff  settled,  if  possible,  for  the  intere^  of  the  sugar  growers? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  should  let  you  and  me  settle  it,  yes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  settled  anyway,  would 

it  not! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  so  advise  the  Senate  committee. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  We  want  it  settled  with  this  tariff  altogether.  We 
will  not  sa^  how  tou  ^11  formulate  the  different  parts. 

I  must  insist  tiaat  sugar  is  exceptionally  situated;  that  it  falk  in 
that  class  of  products  where  present  duties  should  be  maintained. 
The  lower  duties  would  be  disastrous,  in  view  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  sugar  since  1897,  and  higher  duties  are  advisable. 

We  have  gone  on  and  done  our  best  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  develop 
the  beet  sugar  industry  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law,  and  we 
have  to  show  for  it  a  production  of  440,000  long  tons  fi'om  63  factories 
in  1907,  as  against  a  production  of  40,800  long  tons  from  9  &ctoriea 
in  1897. 

The  Chairhah.  Oh,  in  1897,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes.  I  am  talking  of  this  year  and  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect.  We  have  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  tenfold  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  increased,  then,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  OzNARD.  In  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  not  increased.  We 
are  at  a  standstill,  to  see  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BoNTNC^  You  have  increased  the  amount  of  production  of 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Oh,  yes;  I  understood  you  to  say  the  number  of 
factories. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
factories. 

Mr.  BoNTxoE.  It  was  by  removing  the  factories  to  places  where  you 
could  grow  the  beet  to  the  best  advantage? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  Yes;  a  new  factory  never  gets  its  full  supply  at  first, 
you  know. 

What  our  sugar  industry  needs  is  certainty,  assurance  that  it  is  to  be 
let  alone,  to  proceed  as  best  it  can  under  existing  rates.  If,  however, 
700,000  tons  of  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  is  allowed  to 
come  in,  and  if  to  reductions  on  1,250,000  tons  of  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine sugars  now  admitted — which  has  been  a  staggering  blow  to 
sugar  capitalists — there  is  added  a  reduction  of  existing  rates,  the 
money  whidi  has  been  going  into  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  will 
continue  to  ^  there,  ramer  than  ri^  a  million,  or  even  half  a  million, 
investment  m  sugar  factories  at  home. 

To-day  we  have  an  investment  of  about  $60,000,000  in  63  beet  sugar 
factories,  scattered  in  15  States  of  the  Union,  and  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  average  returns  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment have  not  exceeded  6  per  cent;  far  too  little  to  induce  capital  to 
develop  rapidly  a  ^reat  national  industry  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
from  every  standpomt,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period? 

Mr.  OxsABD.  Bi^ht  Uirough  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  far  too 
little  to  induce  capital  to  develop  rapidly  a  ^reat  national  industry 
in  proportion  to  its  value  from  every  standpoint  to  the  growing  com- 
merce and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  beet  sugar  stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Sxdiange,  and  our  annual  statements  are  on  file  there,  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  they  show  that  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
have  never  been  able  to  do  more  than  pay  6  per  cent  on  die  actual 
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capital  invested  in  building;  and  operating  our  six  factories,  located 
in  California,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  There  is  no  water  in  this 
$7,000,000,  conrii.sting  of  ^,000,000  of  preferred  and  $3,000,000  of 
short-term  notes,  every  dollar  of  which  went  into  the  building  of 
these  plants. 

Thehc  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  can  not  be  truthfullv 
controverted.  Does  this  look  like  an  unreasonable  profit?  Would 
any  sane  man  care  to  invest  in  the  industry  under  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit  I  I  leave  this  answer  to  you,  gentlemen.  I  claim  that  the 
facts  warrant  the  raising  of  duties,  if  the  industry  is  to  be  speedily 
developed. 

Summed  up,  my  propositions,  then,  are:  Sugar  is  so  situated 
that  it  should  w  treated  with  exceptional  favor— first,  because  it  is 
only  developing,  and.  sectmd.  becaufie  no  other  industry  has  been  set 
upon  since  ISDT  as  has  home  sugar.  It  has  already  borne  its  full 
share  of  any  proposed  reduction. 

The  l>cet  sugar  industry  is  only,  you  may  sav.  10  years  old.  The 
only  stimulant  it  has  received  name  since  the  fiingley  bill  went  into 
effect.  Why.  g(*ntlcmcn.  in  IHIK).  when  we  appeared  here  for  the  first 
time  before  you,  before  Mr.  Payne  on  the  AlcKinley  bill,  I  was  the 
sole  repn»sentative  of  the  ])wt  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  nolKxly  else  here.  I  had  to  represent  it.  There  was  no 
indu'^try.  pnicticnlly.  There  was  not  one  man  in  a  himdred  in  Con- 
gress that  I«'licve<l  vou  could  make  sugiir  from  bt'cts.  They  wanted 
to  see  thiit  sugar.  In  18U4.  when  the  Wilson  bill  came  up,  we  had  a 
few  more  roprcseiitntives,  not  many  more,  because  the  bounty  did  not 
last.  There  were  seven  or  eight  factories.  In  1897,  when  the  Ding- 
Icy  hill  was  framed,  there  were  only  about  nine  factories.  The  great 
dt'vdopnient  has  come  since  1897,  and  I  think  all  these  other  coun- 
trit's  that  grow  sugar  realized  that  we  are  going  to  grow  sugar,  and 
since  then  they  have  been  at  vou  and  at  us  right  along  to  have  their 
products  ndmitted  at  reduced  rates  or  free;  and  I  think  it  is  about 
time  to  call  a  Imlt,  Ix'cause  the  industry  is  only  developing,  and  be- 
cause no  otlicr  industry  has  been  set  upon  since  18!)7  as  has  home 
sugar.  Tlic  suj;ar  solu'dule  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  hammered 
at  in  tlie  tariff.  Just  think  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  that  has  been 
admitted  free  and  at  reduced  rates  since  this  bill  was  started.  No 
otlicr  si'hedule  has  been  attacked  like  that. 

Mr.  UNi>KitW(M)i>.  But  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country  whs  imjmrted.  the  admitting  free  of  a  portion  of  it 
from  Hawaii  and  Cuba  would  not  fix  the  price,  when  jt  is  the  sur- 
phis  lliat  fixes  the  (nice,  and  there  is  no  surplus  here? 

Mr.  OxNAKu.  It  is  bound  to  alTect  the  price. 

Mr.  FcrtDNEv.  We  jihvays  will  import  a  large  amount  of  sugar 
here  until  lionie  indusiiv  has  adequate  protection,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  OxNARi).  Yes.  if  you  turn  it  once  into  the  hands  of  the  foi^ 
eljfiu'rs  you  will  see  what  your  sugar  bill  will  be. 

Sccfuid,  the  ]H'r  capita  consumed  of  sugar  here  is  increasing,  show- 
ing that  consumers  consider  prices  reasonable,  and  they  are  con- 
scr\"iilivf. 

Third,  we  will  noed  our  present  or  more  revenue  from  sugar. 
Fourch.  our  producci-s  need  the  present  protection.   Prices  have 
fallen,  and  if  rates  are  advanced  it  will  be  assurance  to  waiting  capi- 
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tal  that  Congress  will  stand  fast  on  its  guarantee  to  foster  and 
develop  our  home  sugar  industry. 

Fiftn,  present  rates  are  not  nearly  as  high  nor  the  protection  as 
much  as  in  1883  and  1890. 

Sixth,  diligent  effort  to  carry  out  our  share  of  the  contract  of  1897 
with  Congress,  which  deserves  additional  encouragement  for  thooe 
who  are  to  invest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  make  a  connected  argument. 

Mr.  £k>uT£LL.  Mr.  Oxnard,  is  there  any  reason  in  uie  method  of 
raisins  beets  why,  with  such  encouragement  as  you  ask  for  it,  it 
shoula  not  be  a  very  large  and  widespread  and  prosperous  business  9 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  see  none  unless  you  cripple  it  as  they  have  done,  as 
I  pointed  out,  in  the  last  ten  years  by  continually  letting  in  what  I 
call  foreign  sugars  from  outlying  countries  at  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Leaving  outside  for  the  moment  any  question  of  pro- 
tection by  the  tariff  or  otherwise,  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet  which  should  put  us  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  other  countries? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  see  any. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  asked  tlie  question  is  this:  Professor 
Taussig,  who  is  a  verj'  able  writer  on  economic  questions,  refers 
<'spefially  to  the  flax  and  linen  and  the  beet -sugar  industries  as  two 
illustrations  of  protective  industries  that  have  not  made  the  progress 
in  this  country  that  was  looked  for,  and  he  gives  as  the  explanation 
that  the  method  of  harvesting  flax  and  the  method  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet,  employing  on  the  continent  of  Europe  very  much  of 
child  la^r,  is  such  that  under  our  social  system  probably  it  will 
never  reach  the  same  proportions  that  it  has  reached  in  the  conti- 
nental countries.    Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  not,  and  for  this  reason:  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  that  has  dcveloj)ed  in  ten  years  as  this  one  has,  going 
from  40,000  to  440.000  tons.  It  spoms  to  me  that  refutes  his  ar*;n- 
ment  directly,  and  do  you  know  that  440.000  long  tons  is  more  than 
a  third  of  what  we  were  consuming  along  in  1885,  a  third  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  been  done  in  the  last 
«ight  or  ten  years.  I  would  point  to  that  as  an  answer,  and  I  would 
further  say  from  my  personal  knowledge  that  it  is  not  so.  I  would 
rather  that  question  be  asked  of  an  expert  on  the  agricultural  end. 
We  have  such  a  man  who  will  appear  before  this  committee,  Mr. 
Savior,  who  has  made  a  study  of  it  for  the  Government,  to  go  aroimd, 
mid  he  is  here  now  in  the  room  and  ready  to  appear  before  you  gen- 
tlemen, and  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  McCaix.  Mr.  Oxnard,  what  effect  would  the  removal  of  the 
differential  have  on  refined  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  bad  for  it,  because  we 
share  in  that  protection.  Beet  sugar  is  not  food  to  eat  in  its  raw 
state.  It  has  to  be  refined,  and  every  pound  of  it  is  refined,  and  we 
share  in  that  differential  just  as  much  as  the  refiners  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  company  you  rep- 
resent, Mr.  Oxnard? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  I  will  go  a 
little  into  the  history  of  that.  That  is  the  oldest  company,  and  that 
is  why  I  pointed  out  that  if  that  company  could  not  earn  and  pay 
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more  than  6  j^r  cent  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  other  companies  that 

had  not  been  in  the  business  as  long  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  How  much  b«t  sugar  does  this  particular  com- 
pany produce! 

^lr.  OxNARD.  It  varies.  When  you  ask  me  these  questions,  centle- 
mcn,  as  to  the  price  of  supir,  and  so  forth,  I  must  answer  in  ^ures, 
just  as  if  you  would  ask  me  what  the  price  of  Union  Pacific  is. 

Mr.  TTnderwood.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  You  mean  an  average? 

Mr.  ITnuerwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  125,000,000  pounds  last  year. 

Mr.  UNiiERWotm.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  total  amount 
of  Inxt  sugar  produced? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Vou  can  figure  it;  65,000  tons,  in  round  figures,  out 
of  440.000  tons. 

Mr.  ITnijerwood,  How  much? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Sixty  thousand,  we  will  say,  out  of  440,000. 
Mr.  liNDERwoim.  lias  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  any 
interest  in  this  company? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Not  that  I  know  of, 

Mr.  T^Ni)ERW(K)n.  Has  it  any  interest  in  the  beet  sugar  industrv  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  am  only  going  as  far 
as  my  own  company  is  concerned.  It  may  have  stock.  Anybody  in 
this  HM^ni  may  have  stwk.  I  am  not  specifying.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  none  are  st<K'kholdors  in  our  company. 

Mr.  I'NDERWiKW.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  business  connec- 
tion betwetMi  your  interests  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
panv  toward  fixing  the  price  of  the  sugar  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  a  point  tliat 
I  would  know  about.  X  was  for  seventeen  years  president  of  this 
company.  I  started  it.  and  for  personal  reasons  I  did  not  want  to  ^ 
on,  and  my  hn)ther  succeeded  me.  and  I  know  everything  that  the 
American  Hect  Sugar  Company  has  done  and  is  doing. 

Mr.  lTNDRRw<H)b.  You  are  familiar  with  the  beet  sugar  interests  of 
the  North wi>st  in  a  business  way? 

Mr.  OxxARD.  Yes;  but  1  want  to  say  this  before  I  start  in  on  that : 
My  brother  in  California  handled  that  part  of  the  business,  the  sell- 
ing of  the  sugars,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  detailed 
statt'nients  alnxit  ttiat.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  could 
answer  much  better. 

Mr.  Underw(k>d.  Do  you  know  the  territory  in  which  the  beet  sugar 
interests  of  the  United  "States  sell  their  products? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  know  that.  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  ITnuehwood.  AVhere  is  that? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  most  of  their  product  is  not  sold  on 
the  seaboard,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  What  do  you  call  the  seaboard?  The  bulk  is  sold  in 
the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  reason  of  railroad  rates, 
freight  rates  in  the  market  in  which  the  beet  sugar  interest  disposes 
of  its  product  it  has  a  freight  rate  in  its  favor  of  from  80  to  40  per 
cent? 
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Mr.  OzNABD.  From  80  to  40  per  cent  on  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty  to  40  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  OxNAHD.  No,  indeed.  We  make  sugar  in  California;  we  ship 
it  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  what  the  weight  rate  is  now,  but  we 
have  paid  as  high  as  $1  a  hundredweight — a  (%nt  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ship  it  where? 

Mr.  OzNABD.  From  California  to  Chicago,  and  we  seldom  pay  less 
than  25  cents  to  carry  it  from  the  factory  to  almost  any  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oxnard  is  in  California? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  southern  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  pay  $1  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  say  we  have  paid  it.  To  my  knowledge  we  have 
paid  $1. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  the  factories  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  all  of  them? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Most  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  that  comes 
into  this  country  oomes  in  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  does  it  not,  ot 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  practically  all? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Practically  all. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Then  if  it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  ship  it  from 
California  to  Chicago  

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  may  not  be  more  than  75  cents,  and  I  may  have 
shipped  none  in  this  past  year.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  will  jrange  from  75  cents  to  $1? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  will  range  all  the  way  from  25  cents  to  75  cents. 
Now  we  have  a  factory  that  will  supply  Chicago  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  brings  you  nearer  the  market  than  the 
other  factory?  The  beet  sugar  interests  are  located  largely  in  Colo- 
rado and  Nebraska  and  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West,  or  the 
Roclcy  Mountain  West,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  and  in  California  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  the  importations  of  sugar  come  to  this 
country,  besides  the  foreign  freight  and  the  ocean  freight,  the  for- 
eign importer  has  to  pay  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  market  in 
which  the  beet  sugar  is  sold,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  If  he  would  send  it  there  he  would  have  to 
pay  it  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  440,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  western  market  is  able  to  cmsume  every 
pound  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  say,  I  have  found" times  when  we  had  to  come  to 
New  York  with  it,  and  we  have  gone  frequently  to  Pittsburg  with  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  there  are  sometimes  exceptions. 
Sometimes  we  ship  pig  iron  to  China. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  There  has  been  shipped  imported  sugar  from 
New  Orleans  to  Omaha  for  27  cents,  when  we  were  paying  76  centa 
from  Oxnard  to  Chicago  to  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "VV  e  agree  on  the  proposition  that  tiie  western 
market  consumes  the  beet  sugar  product. 

Mr.  OxNABD,  Yes;  that  is  true,  largely. 
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Mr.  l'NDEBWfH»D.  And  that  the  foreign  competitor  has  to  pav  the 
cost  of  the  freijfht  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  western 

market  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr,  I'MiKBwcHin.  Can  you  ffive  an  anywise  accurate  statement  a?  to 
th<>  Hinimiit  <if  cost  of  fivi^ht  on  sugnr  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
tho  w("*t<'rn  niark<*t.  Chicn^o  and  westward? 

Mr.  OxxARii.  No:  I  run  not.  There  are  ^ntlemen  here  who  can. 

Mr.  rNOKRWiHrn.  It  must  l>e  somewhere  near  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  OxNARo.  I  was  talkinfr  of  some  years  afro  when  I  said  37  oent«. 

Mr.  rM>KK\v<H)n.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  ocean  frei^t  in  bring- 
iup  Mipir  to  tliis  country  from  Amsterdam! 

Mr.  OxNAiii).  The  undoi-standiiifi  amonp  us  was  that  each  gentle- 
man wouUl  take  a  certain  part  of  this  subject  and  discuss  it.  There 
are  f!eiith>mt'n  in  this  room  who  cjin  tell  you  that.  Mr.  Hathaway 
knows.   (To  Mr.  Ifathnway :)  What  is  the  rate  from  llambur^^  herelT 

Mr.  Unop.rwooI).  If  he  will  testify*  I  will  ask  him  later.  Vou  do 
not  know  the  frei}rl>t  rate? 

Mr.  OxNARi).  No,  sir, 

Mr.  1'ni>kiiw(«»u.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  and 
refining;  of  (lerinan  U'et  Mijrarf 

Mr.  OxNARi).  Yes,  I  do:  but  there  nre  other  men  who  will  dwell 
iipou  that.  Mr.  Payuc  siif:;je?«led  lliat  it  would  be  better  if  each  man 
would  talic  up  a  subject  ntid  exiiiuist  it,  and  there  is  n  gentleman  here 
who  will  take  un  that  matter  from  the  beginning.  The  cost  is  about 
2  cents.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  come  from  Michigan,  and  he  has  that 
information.  1  know. 

Mr.  rNi)KRW(H»).  I  want  to  ask  roii  this  question:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  present  tarilf  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  practically  prohib- 
itive; 

Mr.  OxNARi).  It  is  just  on  the  line,  because  sugar  does  come  in  in 
very  siiitill  (|uantiti('s. 
Mr.  IMniKWtMH).  I5ut  is  it  not  practically  prohibitive? 
Mr.  OxNAKi).  No:  because  it  is  low  enough  to  let  some  sugar  in. 
Mr.  I'ndkrwooo.  Hut  that  is  a  very  small  proportion? 
Mr.  OxNARO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  rNhKRW(M>o.  It  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  OxNAiti).  No:  it  is  u()t  i>roliibitive. 

Mr.  rM)Kit\\<«ii>.  It  is  practically  pi*oliibi»ive  because  all  the  sugar 
that  is  iiiipoi  icii  into  this  country  c<)mes  in  as  molasses  or  sugar  below 
the  10  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  OxNARi*.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Unukhwooi).  Practically  all? 

Mr.  OxxAHu.  Yes:  practically. 

Mr.  I'xDKUwooo.  The  iTvenne  that  is  derived  by  the  Government 
on  sugar,  then,  is  not  on  refinml  sug'ir! 
Mr,  OxNAiii).  No.  sir. 

Mr.  I'NDKitwimi).  If  we  placed  the  tax  that  is  now  on  refined  sugar 
on  uiirefiiifd  siij^ar — tiiat  is.  the  proportionate  tax — and  removed  the 
differential  oti  rciiiicd  sugar,  would  it  not  largely  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  (lOvernnuMit  ? 

Mr.  OxxARi).  It  would  increase  it  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  but  it  wouhl  do  this — it  would  destroy  the  refining 
iudu^try  and  put  our  refining  industries  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
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Mr.  Undek\iood.  I  mean  if  you  put  the  same  tax  on  refined  sugar 
as  on  unrefined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARi).  It  would  drive  out  the  refineries.  That  question  was 
put  to  Mr.  Colcock  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  he  brought 
out  this  fact.  I  am  a  Louisiana  planter  as  well  as  a  beet  sugar 
planter.  It  would  mean  that  the  Louisiana  people  would  have  to 
go  into  the  business  of  refining  sugar  in  competition  with  Europe, 
where  the  wages  are  very  low.  There  is  a  gentleman  coming  after 
me  who  spent  six  months  in  Europe  and  who  has  statistics  as  to 
wages  and  the  labor  question.  Louisiana,  I  can  say  from  what  I 
have  seen,  can  not  possibly  compete  with  Germany,  and  the  result 
would  be  to  transfer  the  refining  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  know  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  this  country  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  said  that  I  did  not  know.  I  could  guess,  but  there 
are  men  here  who  know  better  than  I  do.   I  have  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  could  not  nm  with  the  differential  off? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  I  am  certain  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  what  do  you  base  that  statement? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  On  the  figures  that  I  have  referred  to  as  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  the  factories  of  Europe.  You  will  be  astounded 
when  you  hear  them.    This  gentleman  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  will  wait  for  the  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Underwood,  that  raw  sugar  is  now  shipped 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific?  ' 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Kefincd  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordnev.  He  said  raw  sugar.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  refineries 
on  the  Pacific  coast  refine  sugar  mostly  coming  from  Hawaii  and  not 
from  Europe? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  appear  here  in  the  dual  capacity,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  being  very  much  interested  in  the  beet  sugar  business  and  also 
being  a  cane  sugar  planter  and  refiner  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  a  refiner  in  the  beet  sugar  sense,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand.   Then  you  appear  in  a  dual  capacity? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  far  as  the  beet  sugar  industrv  is  concerned,  the 
question  that  Mr.  Underwood  asked  Colonel  Cofcock  and  you  both 
was:  If  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  refined  sugar  and  place  it  on  raw 
sugar,  so  far  as  the  producer  go&s,  it  would  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  sir.  I  would  not  like  to  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  German  producers. 

Mr.  Clabk.  1  do  not  care  what  you  would  like,  but  it  would  not 
■clinnge  one  particle  the  amount  of  tariff  you  would  get. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  As  far  as  the  amount  or  protection  I  would  get,  it 
would  not,  but  it  would  put  my  competitor  in  the  field  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand ;  but  as  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  you 
would  be  precisely  where  you  are  now. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  'ion  would  take  it  off  of  one  side  and  put  it  on  the 
other  side  and,  as  we  are  producers  of  raw  as  well  as  refined  sugar, 
the  condition  remains  the  same.  ^  . 
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The  CiiAiRUAN.  Would  it  not  depend  on  whether  they  took  off  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar  I 
Mr.  OxKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Underwood^s  theory  is  to  take  the  differential  off 
the  refine<l  sugar  and  put  tho  same  amount  on  the  raw  sugar.  How 
long  have  you  i)eon  running  the  sugar  refinery  down  there? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  just  started? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
a  success  or  not.  The  practical  result  would  be  that  the  Louisiana 
people  would  have  to  put  up  a  refinery  and  compete  with  the  refined 
suffur  of  Germany,  lliat  is  what  they  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  was  to  ask  you 
another  one.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  build  refineries  down 
there  and  refine  this  Txiuisiana.  Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar  down 
there  instead  of  shipping  it  to  New  York  to  be  refined! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  because  there  is  more 
money  in  doing  it  the  way  it  is  done  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  the  trust  has  you     the  throat  I 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  not  my  answer. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  I  know.   I  am  asking  you  a  question. 

Mr.  OxNARo.  If  the  trust  had  us  too  much  by  the  throat,  we  would 
und()iil)tedly  take  some  measure  as  you  suggest,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
sufHciciitly  exacting  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
we  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  have  not  done  it.  What  I  would  like  to 
see,  of  course,  would  be  a  part  of  this  manufacturing  done  down 
there.  Colonel  Colcwk  testified  here  that  if  they  put  up  a  refinery 
in  New  Orleans  that  the  sugar  trust  would  meet  them  even  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  tlie  upsliot  would  be  that  the  trust  would  cut  the  throat 
of  the  n'finerv  down  there  and  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  busine^^. 
If  you  bad  a  refinery  down  there  and  refined  all  of  the  Louisiana. 
Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar,  would  not  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  give  you  advantage  enough  to  compete  with  the  sugar  trust  in 
your  own  territorj-? 

Mr.  OxxARD.  I  think  it  would.  I  am  here  as  a  beet  sugar  repre- 
sentative. I  take  very  little  interest  in  that  part;  my  brother  attends 
to  it, 

Mr.  Ci.ark.  Do  the  beet  sugar  men  contemplate  a  time  when  they 
can  strind  on  thoir  own  logs  and  compete  with  everybody,  or  do  thoy 
look  all  tiip  time  for  a  high  protective  tariff  to  enable  them  to  make 
sugar  at  all  ? 

ilr.  OxNAiti).  The  sugar  beet  is  being  bred  up  every  vear,  90  that 
we  are  getting  nmre  and  more  sugar  all  the  time  out  of  good,  sweet 
beets.  iSeionie  is  being  devoted  to  developing  a  high-grade  beet,  and 
they  are  gradually  getting  1  per  cent  more  and  1  per. cent  more,  and 
every  jier  cent  nutans  more  pounds  of  sugar.  Some  exceptional  beets 
have  l)een  produced  containing  25  per  cent  sugar  to  the  weight;  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  weight  was  sugar.  My  nope  is  that  we  will 
breed  the  boot  just  as  you  nave  bred  the  trotters,  from  2.40  down  to  2 
minutes.  AVe  are  hoping  every  day  to  secure  that  high  standard,  and 
when  we  have  obtained  it,  if  that  day  comes,  as  I  firmly  believe  it 
will,  we  can  coni2>ete  with  the  whole  world. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Is  one  of  the  things  that  keep  the  American  beet  sugar 


developed  the  beets  there  on  soil  or  the  way  they  cultivate  them  in 
Europe,  so  that  they  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter than  our  own  beets  f 

Mr.  OxNARD.  All  the  seed  we  use  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  so 
we  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  sugar  producer  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  sugar  beet  produced  in  Gomany  ocmtain  a 
higher  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  than  the  sugar  beet  of  Mich- 
igan, Colorado,  and  California? 

Mr.  OxNABD,  With  your  permission,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  to 
answer  that  question.  He  has  all  those  facts.  As  I  said  before, 
each  one  has  taken  his  part  in  this  tariff  discussion,  and  he  has  all 
the  specific  details. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  that  they  tore  down  and 
removed  a  beet  sugar  factory  from  Michigan  to  Colorado  was  because 
the  Colorado  beets  contain  so  much  more  saccharine  matter  than  the 
Michigan  beets? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  No. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know ;  you  must  ask  a  Michigan  man  that 

question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  did  they  tear  down  that  great  big  sugar 
factory  in  Saginaw? 
Mr.  OxvARD.  It  was  a  very  little  one,  not  a  big  one. 
Mr.  Clark.  It  cost  $500,000. 

Mr.  OxNASD.  That  is  nothing.  The  Oxnard  factory  cost  $2,500,000. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  biggest  one  in  the  world  ? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  The  biggest  of  ours. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  It  was  not  moved  because  of  the  low  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  but  because  there  were  too  many  factories  growing 
up  in  that  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  beets  contained  more  saccharine  matter  they 
would  have  raised  more  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  raise  200,000  tons,  a  fourth  of  the  production 
of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  if  the  dif- 


would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  any  refiners  in  th.e  South  against 
sugar  refined  in  New  York.   Is  it  not  true  that  foreign  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  from  Germany  can  be  landed  as  cheaply  at  New  Orleans 
as  it  can  be  in  New  York  ? 
Mr.  OxxARD.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Fordnet.  And  is  being  landed? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think,  without  doubt. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  So,  you  are  directly  in  competition  with  foreign 
sugar  now? 

Af  r.  Oxnard.  I  did  not  quite  understand  his  question  that  way.  He 
spoke  of  Vicksburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  spoke  of  Vicksburg  because  Colonel  Colcock  spoke  of 
it,  and  because  it  is  so  near  to  New  Orleans.  He  said  that  they  could 
not  compete  if  they  started  a  refinery  in  Louisiana  or  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  sugar  refinenr  at  Vicksburg.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  neight  rate  frcnn  New  York  to  Viclcsburg  would  give  you  a  con- 
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sidorable  advantage  over  them  in  selling  the  refined  sugar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  IxM't  sugar  country  is  west  of  the  Missouri  River! 

Mr.  OxNARO.  No;  I  will  not  admit  that;  it  is  not  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri Biver.  It  is  produced  there.  I  would  not  say  it  was  sold  there. 
The  bulk  is  produred  we>t  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  CijvRK.  The  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  ih  sold  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Ci'ARK.  The  freight  rates  are  counted  from  Missouri  River 
points  and  Mississippi  Itiver  points.  Nine-tenths  of  the  beet  sugar 
country  is  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  OxNARO.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  These  gentlemen  know. 
As  I  have  said.  I  have  not  handled  those  figures. 

&lr.  C^.ARK.  What  is  the  sense  in  shipping  beet  sugar  East  and  cane 
sugar  West? 

Mr.  Ox  NARD.  Because  there  is  not  a  combination,  a  oommunitv  of 
interest.   That  is  the  answer  to  that  question.   If  there  was  a  com- 


wouhl  happen.  As  it  is,  we  go  seeking  markets  everywhere  we  can  in 
competition. 

Mr.  ('i>ARK.  Has  there  been  any  general  understanding? 
Mr.  ()xN.vKi>.  As  to  the  beet  factories,  no  sir.   I  say  positively, 
none. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  is  produced  in  Mich- 
ignn  and  some  enst  of  "the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  (lAiNKs.  How  many  b<'et  sugar  producing  companies  are  there? 
Mr.  OxNARii.  There  are  O:*  in  oi>eration. 

Mr.  (lAiNES.  How  many  different  companies  own  those  concerns! 

Mr.  OxNARO.  We  have  six  factories. 

Mr.  (lAiNES.  About  one-eighth  of  the  production? 

Jlr.  OxxARO.  This  Oxnard  factory,  that  cost  $2,500,000  to  build, 
produces  nearly  half  of  the  output  of  the  six. 

Mr,  <lAiNE8.'Can  you  tell  us  how  many  beet  sugar  producing  com- 
panifN  there  are  in  America?    I  understood  there  were  G3. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say,  however,  that  half  of 
that  nuinlK»r  were  different  companies,  about  one-half.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way says  that  he  will  give  an  exact  list. 

Air.  (lAiNEs.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  companies  refine 
cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  in  the  Unitfid  States? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  cane  sugar  pro- 
duction is  refined  bv  the  so-called  trust? 

Jlr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  about  50  per  cent.  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  ju^-t  giving  these  statements  from  memory.  They  are  what  I 
think. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  not  know  how  many  other  companies  refine 
the  balance  j 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  there  are  about  one  dozen  refineries  in  the 

country. 

Mr.  Ci.AHK.  If  you  were  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  cane  sugar  lands 
and  $1,000,000  in'l)eet  sugar,  with  the  same  amount  of  brains,  the 
same  kind  of  a  fellow  running  both,  which  would  make  the  more 
money  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Whereabouts?  Where  would  you  inTest  the  money? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  invest  it  down  in  the  cane  country;  and  as  to 
beet  su^r,  if  I  were  goine  to  pick  the  place,  I  would  pick  Colorado. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  You  would  pick  about  right,  as  far  as  beet  sugar  ia 
concerned. 

Mr.  Clark,  Where  would  you  go  with  the  canet 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  would  you  put  the  cane  factory  if  you  were 
about  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  the  business? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  In  Louisiana,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  see  it  located  in  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  the  best  place  in  this  countiy.  I  would  say 
unquestionably  that  the  beet  sugar  investment  would  be  more  profit- 
able, having  had  long  experience  in  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Make  more  profit? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Will  not  the  tendency  toward  beet  sugar  destroy  the 
cane  sugar  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  Uiere  is  room  for  both,  unless  you  let  all  the 
outlving  islands  come  in  with  their  su^r. 

The  Chairhait.  Refined  beet  sugar  is  sold  in  competition  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
product  of  American  refined  cane  sugar  than  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARo.  The  beet  sugar  factories  have  to  sell  under  the  cane 
a  little.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  sell  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit  under  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  similar  concession  the  Louisiana  people 
might  refine  their  own  sugar  and  sell  iti-  Do  you  see  any  reason 
why  they  can  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  None  on  enrth,  except  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  it  the 
way  they  are  doing  it,  selling  it  to  the  trust. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  getting  their  share? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  This  is  a  free  country  and  they  can  build  a  refinery 
if  they  feel  they  can  profit  by  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  they  do  not  go  into  the  sugar  refining 
business  is  the  same  reason  that  a  good  many  people  do  not  go  into 
the  oil  business  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  they  are  afraid 
to  put  their  money  against  the  immense  amount  of  capital  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  will  have  to  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 
Mr.  OxNABD.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
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SIATSXEMT  OF  F.  B.  HATHAWAY,  BEPBESEHTDTO  THE  KZCEIOAS 
8UGAK  COKFAVT,  OF  DETBOIT.  KICH. 

MoNDAT,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
measured  from  one  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  day  is  most 
appropriate  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  this  question,  because  it 
is  a  sort  of  field  day  for  the  beet  sugar  people,  and  I  speak  of  t^is, 
to  start  with,  because  it  furnishes  a  concrete  fact  such  as  I  believe  you 
would  like  to  get  hold  of.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  iBeet 
sugar  people  to  pay  the  middle  of  the  month  for  the  beets  delivered 
during  the  preceding  calendar  month.  Yesterday  was  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  the  pay  day  for  the  beets  delivered  during  the 
month  of  October  is  to-day.  Just  l)ofore  I  left  home  I  received 
drafts  on  us  from  our  six  sugar  factories,  these  drafts  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  farmers  for  the  beets  delivered  to  our  factories  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  sum  total  of  those  drafts  for  the  six  fac- 
tories was  $1,148,000,  nearly  $200,000  to  a  factory.  That  which  ap- 
plies to  the  l^et  sugar  factories  owned  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany applies  with  equal  force  to  the  remaining  number  to  mate  up 
the  03  bpet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
to-day,  the  day  on  which  you  begin  these  hearings,  there  is  being 
paid  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  for  beets  delivered  to  the  beel 
sii^nr  fiietorios  of  this  coimtrv  during  the  month  of  October  in  the 
ntM;riilK)rh()(Kl  of  $12,000,000  oi*  $13,000,000.  That  is  simply  for  beets 
deliveretl  during  the  month  of  October.-  These  deliveries  will  con- 
tinue during  the  months  of  November  and  December.  These  deliv- 
eries will  probably  not  he  quite  as  high  as  the  October  delivery,  and 
prolmhly  this  pay  roll  which  we  are  making  at  the  present  time  consti- 
tutes about  40  |>er  cent  of  the  total  pav  roll  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  for  beets.  This  is  exclusive  oi  the  labor  pay  roll  at  each  of  our 
factories. 

A  question  came  up  from  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  present  ask- 
ing tlie  kind  of  supar  that  we  produced,  and  I  Knew  of  no  better  way 
of  answering  thut  than  to  wire  home  and  ask  them  to  send  me 
a  sninple  from  each  of  the  six  factories.  I  have  not  opened  the?* 
samples  [exhibiting  samples].  They  represent  the  six  different  fac- 
tories owned  and  operated  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

)lr.  McCall.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount  paid  for  beets  in  a 
Vear  would  U'  alxnit  $i;i0.0()0.000? 

'  Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  I  would 
like  to  have  you,  if  you  desire,  look  at  this  sugar.  Some  f>eople 
tliink  that  beet  sugar  is  different  in  appearance  m>m  that  which  is 
made  from  caue. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  It  takes  an  expert  to  detect  the  difference  between 
beet  sugnr  and  cane  sujiar? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Yes,  sir.  I  simply  have  these  samples  here  so 
that  you  can  look  at  them,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  Doctor  Wiley  said.  Of  course 
we  have  heard  something  of  this  sugar  question  before. 

Air.  Hathaway.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  platform  of  the  Republican  i>arty  adopted  in  tiie  year  1896 
contained  this  statement  of  the  position  of  the  party  toward  the 
■domestic  producers  of  sugar. 

I  will  read  the  statement  or  not,  as  you  wi^,  Mr.  Chairman,  (Mm- 
ceming  the  party's  declaration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  It  has  a  splendid  tone;  read  it. 

Mr.  Hathawat  (reads) : 

We  cDDdenm  the  present  administration  for  not  keeping  foltb  with  the  sugar 
producers  of  this  country.  The  Repnbllcan  party  fovors  such  protection  as  will 
lead  to  the  production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American 
people  use,  and  for  which  th^  pay  ottier  countries  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually. 

The  general  tariflF  plank,  adopted  the  same  year,  was: 

We  demand  such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  Imports  which  come  Into 
competition  with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  GoTernment,  but  will  protect  American  labor 
Irom  degradation  to  the  wage  level  of  other  countries. 

The  Republican  party,  in  its  national  platform  adopted  in  the  year 
1900,  made  this  declaration: 

We  renew  our  faith  In  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  labor.  In  that 
policy  our  industries  have  been  established,  diversified,  and  maintained.  By 
protecting  our  home  market  competition  has  been  stimulated  and  production 
■cheapened.  Opportunity  for  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  been 
secured  and  wages  In  every  department  of  labor  maintained  at  hlgber  rates, 
higher  now  than  ever  before,  and  always  dlstlngulablng  our  working  people  In 
their  better  conditions  of  life  from  those  of  any  competing  country. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  adopted  in  the  year  1901, 
stated: 

Protection  which  guards  and  develops  our  Industries  la  a  cardinal  policy  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  measure  of  protection  should  always  at  least  equal 
the  dlfferaice  In  the  cost  of  production  at  borne  and  abrrad. 

President  Roosevelt's  message,  sent  to  Confess  in  December,  1907, 
contained  Uiis  statement  regarding  the  position  of  the  Republican 
party  :^ 

This  country  Is  definite  committed  to  the  protective  system  and  any  effort 
to  uproot  it  could  not  but  cause  wldespi-cnd  Industrial  disaster.  In  other 
words,  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  law  could  not  with  wisdom  be  changed. 
But,  in  a  country  of  such  phenomenal  growth  as  ours,  it  Is  probably  well  that 
every  dozen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  so  as  to 
«ee  that  no  excessive  or  Improper  beneflta  are  conferred  thereby;  tliat  proper 
revenue  Is  provided  and  that  our  foreign  trade  is  encouraged.  There  must 
always  be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  not  only  allow  for  the  collection  of 
an  ample  revenue,  but  which  will  at  least  make  good  the  difference  In  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad ;  that  Is,  the  difference  In  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad  for  the  well-being  of  the  wage  worker  must  ever  be  a  cardinal  point  of 
American  policy. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1908,  under  which  that  party  has  just 
been  returned  to  power,  contains  the  following  statement  in  its  tariff 
plank: 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
tbe  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  dlfferrace  between  the  .cost  of 
ivodnctlon  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
Industries.  «  •  •  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  we  believe 
In  a  free  Interchange  of  products  with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco 
as  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  domestic  lutei'csta. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  declaration  of  party  principles  that 
every  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  from  1896  to  l&iiK 
both*  im-hisive,  contains  a  party  pledge  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff 
and  that  two  of  them,  viz,  the  platform  of  1896  and  the  platform  of 
liM)8,  contains  specific  pledges  tnat  the  domestic  sugar  industry  shall 
be  protwtod. 

1  he  purpose  of  such  schedule  is  clearly  the  protection  of  the  domes- 
tic siipir  iiulu>try  of  the  Uniteil  States,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  the  American  people 

consume. 

Has  the  dcvt'lopment  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
Statf^i  since  1>^!)7  justified  tlie  enactment  of  a  protective  sugar  tariff  ^ 

\\'hon  the  Dinfrley  law  was  passe<l,  there  were  but  six  sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  the  combined  output  of  which  was  40.OX> 
short  tons  of  sufjar.  To-day  there  are  in  active  operation  64  beet 
supir  fnctories  in  this  country,  and  their  output  for  each  of  the  pa>t 
two  yeiirs  has  U'en  4H().0()0  short  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  the  out- 
put will  pass  -lOO.OOO  tons.  It  tlins  appears  that  during  ten  years 
the  output  of  domestic  beet  sugar  has  mcreased  more  than  1^00  per 
cent.  This  output  is  greater  than  the  domestic  cane  output,  and  has 
bn-ome  the  second  largest  source  of  supplv  from  which  the  people 
of  the  I'^nited  Slates  fill  their  annual  sugar  bowl,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Cuba.  We  to-day  produce  from  beets  grown  m  this  country 
enougli  sncar  to  supply  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  living 
betwft'n  tlie  crest  of  tne  Rooky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  will  tiike  up  the  question  of  where  that  sugar  is  marketed  if  the 
gentlemnn  from  Alabama  desires. 

Such  a  development  of  the  industry  in  the  first  decade  of  a  pro- 
tective sugar  tariff  is  little  less  than  wonderful  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  at  the  time  the  Republican  party  incorporated  its  first  sugar 
pknk  in  its  platform  of  1896  there  were  few  farmers  who  had  ever 
raised  sugar  beets,  no  trained  agriculturists  who  could  teach  them 
how  to  raise  this  crop,  no  good  model  by  which  a  factory  could  be 
built,  few  skilled  operatives  to  work  in  such  factories  when  built,  no 
trained  supervisors  to  teach  factory  employees,  no  experienced  mana- 
gers to  place  in  charge  of  the  enterprise,  no  merchant  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi who  had  ever  handled  domestic  beet  sugar,  and,  to  cap  the 
climax,  a  hostile  refining  industry  anxious  to  stamp  out  this  new 
com{M>titor.  The  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  sugar  plank  of  1896 
could  hardly  have  expected  that  within  ten  years  $60,0(X),000  would 
lie  invested  in  the  beet  sugar  business  in  this  country  and  that  the 
farmers  ivho  rai-^ed  the  beets  for  the  64  factories  would  receive  annu- 
ally !r:i.">.0(t().000  for  tlieir  crop.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  devel- 
opment. Tlie  attached  table  will  show  the  location  and  size  of  the 
dilFerent  Ix'et  sugar  factories  scattered  over  the  fifteen  States  in 
wliich  this  industry  has  taken  root. 

These  tables  show  the  number  of  companies  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  And  the  total  number  of  companies? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Ves,  sir.  It  also  gives  tne  ownership  of  ead» 
factory. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  The  location  of  eadi  factory  and  ownership! 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 
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AlKBMdft  Sugar  Companr  

I.08  Atamltos  Sosar  Oompsnr — 

Spreclceis  Susu'  Compuir  

Union  Sugar  Oompaoy  


Amertcan  Boet  Sugar  Oompany  

Do  

Pacific  Sogar  Oorporatlon. 


Saeramanto  VaUey  BugEr  Oompanr  


COtOKADO. 


American  Beet  Sukrt  Ooinpnnr  

American  Beet  Sugar  Campany,,.  „ 

Do    

Holly  Siiffftr  Oompnny   

Holly  Construction  Crunpany   _. 

Katlonal  Sugar  Miinutncturlng  Oompany. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Company  — 

Do    

Do   _  

Doin     


W«et«D  Sugar  and  Land  Company. 


iDAno. 

Ctab-Idabo  Sugar  Oompanr  

Do  


ILLIirOIg. 


Obarlea  Pop*. 


lowa  Sogar  Oompanr- 


KAHUB. 

United  BtatM  Sugar  and  Land  Oonpanr- 


lUoaiOAK. 


HIchlgan  Sugar  Oompany. 
Michigan  Sugar  Oompany. 

Do.. 


Do  

Do  

Do- 


West  Bar  Oitjr  Sugar  Company. 
Holland  Sugar  Company.. 


Owouo  Sugar  Company  

Do    

German  American  Sugar  Company^ 

Houot  Clemens  Sugar  Company  

Hmomlnee  River  Sugar  Company.— 

St.  Louis  Sugar  Oompany  . 

Continental  Sugar  Oompany  

West  Hleblgan  Sugar  Company  


MIKHBSOTA. 

Oarrar  Comity  Sogar  Oompany  


MOHTAITA. 

Great  Wee  tern  Sugar  Oompany  


HBBKAiKA. 

AnMrieaa  Beat  Sogmr  Oompany  


Location. 


Alvarndo  

Los  AInmltOB  

Spreckelfl  

Betteravla  

Ohino  

Oxnard  

Vlanlln  

OoFGornn  „  

Hamilton  City  


Rocky  Poi^   

Lnninr  

l.iijj  Animas   

Holly   

S.vink  

Siigiir  City   

Katon   

Grroloy    

Ln  vela  nil   

Xew  WInilsor  

LinRmnnt  

Port  Collins  

(Sterling   

Bnisti-   

Port  Horgan  

Grand  Junction  


Idaho  ralla. 

Sugar  

Illaelifoot-. 
Nampa  


RlFBTdate.. 


Waverley.. 


Oardao  Olty..^  


Bay  City  

Caro  

Alma  

Oarrollton  ...  

Sebewaing  

Crogwcll  

Weat  Bay  City  

Holland  .  

Owosao  ■ ,  ■ 


I.BnBlng   ,  

Bay  City  

Uount  Olemena  

Menominee  

St.  Lonfs  

BlissHeld  

Obartevolx. ..  


Obaaka. 


BllliogL 


Grand  Island. 


Dafiy 
capHcfty 
labaati. 


Tor*. 
800 

TOO 

600 


400 

eoo- 

700 


60» 
71» 
GOO 
1,200 
WO 

soo 

60O 
1,200 

ooo 

1,200 
1,200 

nno 
ooo 

60O 
60O 


IS.SOO 


1,200 
I,20O 
600 
760 


S.TGO 


860 


40O 


l.SOO 


760 
1,200 
750 
800 
000 
000 
000 

wt> 

1,200 
OOO 
6W 
000 

1,200 
300 
600 
000 


11,700 


000 


l.ttO 


Island  -i*  '       1  860 
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Huh. 

LomtioD. 

OmMf 

KKw  rou. 

Lrona  Bwt  Sucw  BtAnlns  Oompanr  

L70IM  ■■  ..,  .-■  

Totu, 

m 

ta 

OHIO. 

OoDtlnmUl  Sdcm  Conpany   

Atnalf  anwtcd  Sticu  OompaQr   —  

I'TA*. 

AnMpunfttM)  Susbt  Compuir  .  

Locon    

m 
m 

"B^""         .    ....  . 

Do. 


CUh-I<t«lM>  Sucu-  Cumiiany   ....  


LetrhtOD  

J  LchJ  

.  Garlaiu]  


wARanroToa. 
WuhlnctOD  SUto  BuKsr  Comttvty — 
wiacoNsix. 


WiTcrly.  


"WlHTonftln  ftagmr  Compiiy   

Ohlt>iiewii  NiiR^r  Cninps*)}'    

Boric  Coiititr  Nimr  f 'iHiiiiuur  .  ... 

Called  HtatM  Sujtar  UuiupBiijr  


Urnomlnee  Fnlls  

C)il]>p»w»  PbIIs  

■iMIMVllle  

Hndla  >n  


SW 

an 

M 

an 


Total.  04  faetoriM,  with  daily  allelng  npaeltjr  of  80,000  ton*  bceta. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  page  5  of  Willett  &  Gray*s  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  December  26,  l&OT,  shows  the  prog- 
resn  of  the  beet  Bugar  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
sixteen  years. 

I  give  here  the  year,  the  sugar  produced  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  factories  operated  each  year.    I  will  not  read  that. 


Sutar    i  FaetoriM 

prodimd. ;  (derated. 


Long  tont. 

iprrr*  ■  410.000 

IBOft  7  .'  4;«,01l) 

4    att.Ti: 

I'Mil  5    !  20!».7« 

v.va    I  5iw.li-) 

v.nri  3   ■  mi.va 

im  2   ,  na.!M 

inooiwii    78.8W 


Sarar  '■  Faetorlia 
produced.  <vcratad. 


C3 
83 

S3 

63 
«4 

ao 
u 


\Lono  tont. 

lUPft-llWO-   72,9M 

IS!* -99   I  38.471 

1897-98. —  I  40,300 

IfWft-97   I  S7,S» 

IHIKVIW    ».2» 

1894-05  1  »,Oai 

iaiB-0*  '  19,550 

18B»-0I  .  lt,OU 

t 


The  next  general  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  against  European  sugar. 

The  average  price  paid  the  American  farmer  for  his  sugar  beets  is 
$5.75  per  ton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where? 

Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  Tliat  is  f.  o.  b.  fectory.  When  he  brings  tiiem  to 

the  factory  in  his  wacon  he  receives  $5.75  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  where  they  ship  by  the  railroad! 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  It  depends  on  the  freight.  We  pay  all  freight  in 
excess  of  40  cents  per  ton.   He  pays  the  first  40  cents  of  the  freight. 

From  a  ton  of  such  beets  the  American  manufacturer  makes  240 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  such  as  you  have  seen  this  morning.  It 
tiius  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per  100  pounds  for  the 
sugar  in  the  beet  before  the  manufacturer  b^;ins  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  repeat  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  thus  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per 
hundred  x>ounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet  before  tiie  manufacturer 

b^ns  the  process  of  manufecturing.  When  the  farmer  unloads  his 
beets  at  our  factory  he  receives  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  die  sugar 
that  is  in  those  b^ts. 

The  present  average  cost  of  producing  granulated  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ranges  &om  $3.75  p^  100  pounds  to  $4  per  100  pounds. 

The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  received  an  average  of  $4.35  per  100 
pounds  for  his  1907  crop. 

That  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDXET.  That  is  the  sugar  in  the  bert? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No.  The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  received  an 
average  of  $4.35  per  100  pounds  for  his  manufactured  sugar  in  1907. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  understand  the  statement, 

Mr.  Clark.  Right  there,  how  much  profit  does  he  getl 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  you  his  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  him  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $3.75  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  range  of  25  coitsf 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  sells  it  at  $4.35? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  he  either  makes  a  profit  of  35  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  or  a  profit  of  60  cents. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  range. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  indtide  any  cost  of  administration? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  What  do  you  meant 
Mr.  Dai^ell.  Interest  on  capital,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Dalzetx.  Insurance  and  so  on  ? 
Mr,  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  insurance. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  office  employees? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  It  includes  the  pay  roll,  whatever  it  is, 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  included  ? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Umdeswooo.  You  include  in  that  statement  all  the  cost  of 
production  except  interest  on  capital? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Except  interest  on  capital.  If  you  will  give  uie 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  next  paragraph,  I  think  it  will  answer 
your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Continue  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  that  year  there  were  68  sugar  factories  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  combined  output  was  410,000 
long  tons,  or  918,400,000  pounds,  making  an  average  of  14,500,000 
pounds  per  factoiy.  The  combined  daily  capacity  of  the^e  63  siu;ar 
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factories  is  50,000  tons  of  beets,  or  a  daily  average  of  800  tons  beets 
|>f>r  plant.  Tlie  cost  of  erecting  an  800-ton  factory  is  $800,000.  The 
site,  equipment,  and  permanent  supplies,  exclusive  of  working  capi- 
tal, costs  another  $100,000,  making  the  total  investment,  exclusive 
of  working  capital.  $1K)0.000. 

On  the  H.riOO.OOO  pounds  of  sugar  which  the  average  American 
factory  pro(liHT<l  the  maximum  profit  would  be  60  cents  per  100.  or 
$87,(KX).  If  the  sugar  cost  4  cents  a  pound  to  produce,  as  it  does  in 
most  caM^,  the  pmfit  would  be  $r)0,750.  In  neitner  case  is  any  allow- 
ance made  for  depreciation  of  plant.  The  year  referred  to,  viz. 
VM)~,  was  an  exceptionally  good  year;  far  above  the  average  for  the 
pHst  ten  years. 

I  can  not  give  yon  any  franker  statement  than  that  of  the  exact 
condition  in  the  ronntry. 

In  Willett  &  (irays  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 
De.  riiilHT  2*'..  li>07,  page  7.  the  average  Hamburg  price  of  88"  sugar 
(the  form  of  raw  sugar  manufactured  in  Europe)  is  given  as  follows: 


lIMMi   100  pounds.-  $2. 24 

IjHii  ,  do   1. S* 

I'liiii  ,  do   1.43 

  do   l.sn 

llKii  do   2.H 

 ,  do   2. To. 

liiHj  do   I.ST 

l!Mi7  do   2.05 


Mnking  the  averajore  price  of  this  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  the 
eight  years  in  question  just  $J  per  hunured  pounds,  or  2  cents  a  pound. 

Kniin  the  same  page  of  the  same  journal  I  find  the  Hamburg  price 
of  retined  granulated  sugar  for  the  same  years  to  be  as  follows: 


IJKXl  100  pounds..  $2.64 

1JN)I  do   2. 2iy 

lirtiL!  do   1.7» 

liMi:t  do   2,11 

 do   2.St 

ii«c.    do —  aok 

llHiti  *  do   2.31 

I'.KiT   do   2.40 


M:ikinp  the  avorjige  Hamburg  prices  for  granulated  sugar  for  these 
same  eight  years  to  be  $'2.ft8i  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

1  have  carefully  compared  these  figures  with  those  given  bv  H.  H. 
Hancock.  I..ondon,  on  pages  104  and  105  of  the  International  Sugar 
Journal,  February,  IWS,  and  find  that  they  agree  very  closely,  the 
niaxiinuin  diffcronce  btMiig  0.0.)  cents  per  100  pounds  in  anr  one"  yenr. 
ami  the  nver!i<re  prices  shown  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  be  a  trifle  less  than 
tlio-p  sh(rtvn  by  Wilk-tt  &  Gray' 

It  nppenrs  from  the  foregoing  that  the  actual  selling  price  of 
granulated  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  is  less  than  the  amount  the 
Anicriciin  inanufacturers  pay  the  fnrmers  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet 
Ix-fore  thev  bepin  the  process  of  manufacture.  Further,  that  this 
iivcriiL'e  ifaniburg  selling  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  $1.36^  1^ 
than  tlie  lowest  range  of  average  cost  to  manufacture  beet  sugar  in 
tlie  rnited  States.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hamburg  prices 
iilxivc  referred  to  are  the  selling  prices  and  not  the  cost  prices.  They 
include  the  first  cost  of  raw  material,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
the  manufacturer's  profit,  the  sum  total  of  which,  as  stated  above,  is 
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less  than  the  American  manufacturer  pavs  the  farmer  for  the  sugar 

in  the  beet  before  he  begins  the  process  of  manufacture. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  European  sugar  producer  can  not  afford  to 
sell  88°  sugar  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  100  pounds,  and  granu- 
lated sugar  at  an  ayerngc  price  of  $2.38J  per  100  pounds,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  years  in  question,  namely,  from  1900  to 
1907,  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  Europe  has  thrived  as  never  before, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  from  page  13,  Senate  Document 
No.  250,  entitled  "  Production  and  Commercial  Movement  of  Sugar," 
compiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor : 

1900-  1901  tons—  6,146,000 

1901-  2  do  6.913,000 

1902-  3  do  5,757.000 

1903-  4  -  -  .  do  6,090,000 

1904-  8  do  4,923,000 

Mr.  Austin's  fibres  do  not  continue  after  the  above-mentioned 
year,  and  I  take  the  following  statistics  as  ffiven  by  the  great  German 
statistician,  F.  O.  Licht,  in  Willett  &  Gray^s  Statistical  Su^r  Trade 
Journal,  January  9, 1908,  page  19 : 

1906-6  tonB__  6,933,040 

1906- 7  do  6,717,000 

1907-  8  do   6,575,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  eight  years  in  question  the 
European  beet  sugar  crop  has  increased  about  half  a  milUon  tons. 

The  most  celebrated  German  beet  sugar  statistician  is  Mr,  F.  O. 
Licht.  In  his  report  dated  "Magdeburg,  December  20,  1907,"  he 
gives  the  following  figures  covering  the  production  of  sugar  in  Ger- 
many during  recent  years: 

1902-  3  tons—  1,702,461 

1903-  4  do         1,927.  OKI 

1904-  5  do   1,593,164 

1906-6  do  2.418.150 

1906-7  do   2.239,170 

This  shows  practically  a  half  million  tons  increase  in  five  years. 

Kotwithstanding  tiie  fact  that  Europe  can  produce  88°  sugar  and 
sell  it  profitably  at  an  average  price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  every 
sugar  jgroducinff  country  in  Europe  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar  grown  in  the  Tropics  by  still 
cheaper  labor. 

The  highest  aufhoritj^  on  the  present  European  su^r  tariffs  is 
Liste  Generate  des  Febriques  de  Sucre,  the  1907-8  edition  of  which 
gives  the  following  as  the  present  European  sugar  tariffs : 

Austria-Hungary,  $2.39  per  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar  and  $3.50 
per  100  pounds  on  refined  sugar,  to  wnich  there  is  added  an  additional 
interior  duty  of  0.82  cent  per  100  pounds  refined  sugar  and  0.30  cent 
per  100  pounds  raw  sugar;  Russia,  raw  sugar  $6.39  per  100  pounds, 
refined  sugar  $8.56  per  100  pounds;  Spain,  $3.06  per  100  pounds  on 
all  sugar;  Germany,  $1.51  per  100  pounds  on  all  sugar;  Italy, 
$7.70  per  100  pouncis  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $8.67  per  100  pounds 
on  sugar  above  94°.  On  domestic  sugar  Italy  levies  a  tax  of  $.^.88  per 
100  pounds  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $6,14  per  100  pounds  on  sugar 
above  95°;  France,  $2.30  per  100  pounds ;  Holland,  on  98°  sugar  and 
refined  sugar  $4.82  per  100  pounds,  for  sugar  below  98°  0.27  florin  is 
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deducted  for  each  degree,  but  the  tax  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $3^1 
per  100  pounds;  Belgium,  $1.70  per  100  pounds,  plus  a  surtax  fixed 
Dj  the  GoTermnent,  but  nik  to  exceed  0.48  cent  per  100  pounds ;  Swe- 
den, refined  sugar  and  that  above  No.  18  Dutch  standard  $2.07  per  100 
pounds,  raw  sugar  and  that  below  No.  18  Dutch  standard  $1.43  per 
100  pounds.  TTiese  duties  in  Sweden  are  to  be  gradually  reduced  until 
the  year  1013,  when  a  minimum  shall  have  been  reached  at  which  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  shall  be  $1.70  per  100  pounds  and  on  raw  sugar 
$1.10  [>er  100  pounds. 

It  will  thus  i)e  R(>en  that  every  sugar-producing  country  in  Eun^ 
maintains  a  protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  duties  are  prohibitive  t 

Mr.  Hatiiawat.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  get  to  $3  or  $1  a  hundred  it  is  prac- 
tically proh  i  bi  t  ir  e  I 


Mr.  Cai'HPArKRR.  Tlutse  countries  have  capacity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  they  consume? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  urged  that  by  reason  of  such 
pKitective  tariff  they  arc  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  rate  for  export  than 
for  home  consumption,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  price  of 
their  export  sugar  with  which  we  must  compete  in  the  Unitea  State?, 
and  this  for  the  past  eipht  years  has  averaged  $2  per  100  pounds  on 
SS**  and  at  $l'.3SJ  per  100  poimds  on  granulated  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tliere  any  bounty  paid  by  Germany  on  ea^rt 
su^ar? 

ftlr.  Hathawat.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Here  is  a  partial  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  asked:  The 
Hamburg  frt>if!ht  rates  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  do  not 
s(>rve  to  prote<'t  our  domestic  manufacturers,  the  rate  from  Hambun; 

to  New  York  l>eing  from  9  to  10  cents,  which  is  the  exact  rate  which 
a  Altcliipin  sugar  manufacturer  must  pay  to  ship  his  sugar  96  miles 
from  Siiginaw  to  Detroit. 

Mr.  t^Ni)ERW(K>D.  Is  there  an  internal  railroad  freight? 

Mr.  IIathaway.  Yes.  sir.  If  you  will  ask  that  question  later  on, 
when  I  get  through  with  this  particular  part  of  my  statement,  I  will 
l)e  glad  to  answer  it. 

In  contrast  with  the  alwve-mentioned  Europ»n  tariffs,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  various  United  States  tariffs  that  have  been  effective 
during  tlie  la<t  fifty  years.  In  1801,  5  cents  per  pound.  By  the 
tariff  of  isdii  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  cents;  in  1864  it  was  put  back 
to  cents;  in  1870  the  rate  was  fixed  at  4  cents,  at  which  schedule 
it  renuiiiH'il  until  lSS:i,  wlien  it  was  established  at  3^  cents,  where  it 
renuiiued  until  tiie  McKinley  bill  of  1890.  By  that  act  the  rate  of 
duty  was  fixed  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  a  bounty  of  2  cents 
WHS  p:iid  on  domestic  sugar.  In  1804  the  Wilson  bill  established  a 
nite  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  equivalent  to  nearly  1  cent 
per  poniul.  This  rate  remained  in  effect  until  the  Dingley  bill  of 
lS!t7.  the  provi^iiins  of  which  will  be  set  forth  later  on. 

Mr.  Nkkduam.  All  those  countries  you  have  menti<med  export 
sugar? 

Air.  IlATirAWAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nkrditax.  What  proportion  does  the  United  States  import 
'rom  eacli  of  those  countriesi 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  If  you  will  refer  to  this  pamphlet  [exhibiting] 
it  will  give  jou  the  exact  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
sugar? 

Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  It  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Palzell.  Is  that  a  Senate  document? 

Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  Yes,  sir;  Senate  Document  No.  250,  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  concessions  already  made  in  the  sugar 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  sugar  schedule  in  the  Dingley  tariff  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on 
96°  sugar  as  $1.68^.  From  this  amount  cents  per  100  pounds  is 
taken  for  each  degree  below  96",  and  3^  cents  per  100  pounds  is  added 
for  each  degree  above  96°  until  100°,  or  refined  su^r,  is  reached, 
which  sugar  takes  an  arbitrary  12^  cents  differential,  making  the 
duty  on  r3ined  sugar  to  be  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 

This  schedule  has  been  submitted  to  four  distinct  modifications 
since  its  enactment  in  1897.  The  conditions  Rowing  out  of  our  late 
war  with  Spain  have  led  to  these  modifications,  Hawaii  was  the 
first  to  profit  by  the  war.  Prior  to  1898  free  trade  between  these 
islands  and  the  United  States  depended  upon  treatv.  In  that  year 
the  islands  were  annexed  to  our  country  and  our  tariff  laws  extended 
to  include  them.  This  legislation  has  worked  wonders  for  those 
islands.  In  1896  the  Hawaiian  output  of  sugar  was  198,000  tons. 
(See  Senate  Document  No.  250,  p.  95.) 

In  1907  the  crop  was  420,000  tons.  (See  Willett  &  Gray's  Weeldy 
Statisticnl  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9,  1908,  p.  19.)  From 
reliable  information  recently  received,  I  understand  tnat  this  year's 
crop  will  be  550,000  tons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  under  annexa- 
tion, the  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugar  has  increased  from  198,000  tons  to 
550,000  tons,  all  of  which  is  admitted  ^ree  of  duty.  Surely  this 
increase  of  350^000  tons  of  sugar  was  not  contemplated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Dingl^  bill  of  1897,  the  provi^on  for  it  having  been 
made  in  1898. 

Mr.  Needhak.  What  authority  did  you  say ! 

Mr.  Haihawat.  A  recent  conversation  with  a  gentleman  very 
much  interested  over  there. 
Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  not  any  official  authority? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  The  last  official  authority  is,  I  think,  for  a  year 
ago,  which  gives  the  statement  as  I  have  given  it  here. 

Porto  Rico  came  to  us  by  right  of  conquest^a  trophy  of  the 
Spanish  war.  Because  of  her  low  wage  rate  it  was  at  first  thought 
best  to  maintain  a  tariff  on  goods  from  that  island  to  the  United 


extended  around  Porto  Rico,  and  our  ports  thrown  wide  open  to- 
the  free  admission  of  her  products.  Under  this  stimulus  her  sugar 
production  has  increased  from  56,000  tons  to  217,000  tons,  all  of 
which  comes  to  the  United  States.  Surely  the  importation  of  217,000 
tons  duty-free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  was  not  contemplated  by  the- 
original  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill.  What  the  ultimate  production 
of  this  island  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  Spanish  war  was  no  sooner  closed  by  treaty  than  a  campaign 
was  begun  for  the  admission  of  Cuban  sugars  into  the  United  States 


States.   This  plan  was  soon 


was 
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at  60  per  cent  of  the  tariff  rate.  The  question  came  to  an  issue  in 
CoDgr^  in  1902.  Fortunately  the  same  political  part^  which  de- 
clarwl  in  1896  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  industrr  was 
in  power  and  its  leaders  recognized  that  men  who  had  alreadv  in- 
vested $40,000,000  on  the  strength  of  that  promise  had  a  ri^t  to 
expect  its  fulfillment  Those  wno  wished  the  sugar  people  to  foot 
the  generosity  bill  for  the  nation  were  disappointed.  Congress  failed 
to  grant  their  request  The  following  year  the  fight  was  renewed. 
To  remove  the  question  from  the  domain  of  ethics  and  pla<%  it  in  the 
realm  of  economics  it  was  proposed  that  the  reduction  in  tariff  on 
goods  imported  from  Cuba  should  be  but  20  ^r  cent  and  that  Cuba 
should  grant  a  similar  reduction  from  their  tariff  on  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  this  arrangement  were 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  five-year  treaty  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  Cuba  complied  with  the  terms  of  our  law.  The  bill 
was  passed  and  the  treaty  made  effective  Decemb^  27,  1903.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  claimed  that  it  would  not  only  put  Cuba  on 
its  feet  financially,  but  would  create  a  great  export  ^ade  from  the 
United  States  to  that  island.  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled,  but  not  the  second. 

From  Table  No.  8  of  the  United  States  Annual  Beport  on  Com- 
merce for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures  are  tucen,  showing 
our  importations  or  sugar  irom  Cuba  ourii]^  the  first  four  years  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty : 


This  sugar  averages  96°. 

Mr.  McCall.  Those  are  the  importations  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  IIathaway,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  are  reading  those  in  pounds  f 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  atten- 
tion to  l^at.  Heretofore  the  statistics  have  been  given  in  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  those  long  tons? 

Mr.  Uatiiawat.  Yes,  sir;  un^ss  ^>ecific  statement  is  made  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  many  tons  is  that  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  will  run  about  1,250,000  tons. 

Mr.  I^IcCall.  You  have  been  reading  the  figures  as  2,000,000,  ete. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  ^ou  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  said  '*  million  ?  " 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  should  be  billion  pounds.  I  thank  yon  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  it. 

The  20  per  cent  concession  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or, 
-on  the  four  years  importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amoimt  has  been 
withheld  from  the  National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty.  Surely  the  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  did  not 
contemplate  that  1,440,000  tons  of  sugar  should  enter  the  United 
States  irom  Cuba  yearly  at  20  per  cent  less  than  the  schedule  fixed  by 
the  law. 


Pound*. 


1904 
1U07 


2, 819, 557,  727 
2. 067, 684. 160 
2.  781. 901, 390 
S.  236, 466. 419 


'IV>taI. 


—  10.886.009,695 
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A  fourth  modification  of  the  law  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Philippines.  Sugars  entering  the  United  States  from  those  islands 
received  a  concession  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  75  per  cent  that  is  actu- 
ally collected  is  returned  to  the  insular  treasury;  thus,  as  far  as  our 
National  Treasury  is  concerned,  establishing  tree  trade  with  those 
islands.  The  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  certainly  did  not  contem- 
plate the  importation  of  free  or  concessionary  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines.  The  combined  effect  of  these  tariff  modifications  is  as  foUowSf 
the  figures  being  taken  from  p^;e  10  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Sta- 
tistical Sugar  '^ade  Journal,  t^nuary  9, 1908,  and  from  Senate  Doc- 
mnent  250,  compiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics: 

In  the  calendar  year  1897  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2,070,987  tons.  The  production  of  domestic  cane 
sugar  that  year  was  310,537  tons,  of  domestic  beet  sugar  39,684  tons, 
of  domestic  maple  sugar  5,000  tons,  making  the  total  domestic  crop 
to  be  355,221  tons,  none  of  which  paid  the  duty.  In  addition  to  this 
Hawaii,  operating  under  a  treaty  witli  the  United  States,  shipped  us 
free  of  duty  232,213  tons,  making  the  total  nonduty -paying  sugar  to 
be  587,434  tons  and  leaving  as  the  full  duty-paying  sugar  entering 
the  first  calendar  year  of  the  Dingley  bill  to  be  1,483,544  tons. 

In  the  calendar  year  1907  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2,993,979  tons.  The  domestic  cane  consumption 
for  that  year  was  264,969  tons,  the  domestic  beet  consumption  375,410 
tons,  the  domestic  maple  consumption  lOjOOO  tons,  and  the  domestic 
molasses  sugar  used  was  6,240  tons,  making  the  total  domestic  con- 
sumption to  be  656,627  tons.  The  domestic  cane  crop  for  that  year 
was  347,000  tons  and  the  dom^ic  beet  crop  410,000  tons,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  crop  and  the  consumption  being  carried  over  and 
used  early  in  the  calendar  year  1908. 

In  addition  to  the  above  domestic  crop  we  use  free  of  duty  418,102 
tons  from  Hawaii  and  212,853  tons  from  Porto  Kico.  We  also  used 
from  the  Philippines  at  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  10,700  tons, 
and  from  Cuba  at  80  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  1^40,400  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  on  which  tariff  concession  is  allowed  of  l,9j82,055  tons, 
leavinga  balance  of  355,297  tons  upon  which  the  full  rate  of  duty  was 
paid,  xhis  shows  that  the  tariff  concessions  granted  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  free  and 
concessionary  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  by  an  amount  in 
excess  of  1,100,000  tons.  These  various  concessions  have  reduced  the 
average  rate  of  duty  collected  on  the  sugar  entering  the  United  States 
so  that  if  computed  on  the  sugar  originally  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Dingley  bill  to  come  in  on  payment  of  full  duty  it  at  present 
is  only  $1.14^,  as  against  $1.68^  provided  by  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  facts,  as  stated  above,  are  corroborated  by  to-day's  sugar 
market.  The  European  price  for  96°  sugar,  plus  our  full  duty,  is 
$4.16  per  100,  delivered  in  New  York,  whereas  the  price  of  the  same 
grade  of  sugar  in  I^ouisiana  is  $3.62J  per  100,  or  $0.53^  per  100  below 
uie  European  parity.  If  this  $0.53}  is  subtracted  from  the  full  rate 
of  duty,  viz,  $1.68^,  it  leaves  $1.15  as  the  measure  of  protection  now 
enjoyed  by  the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  general  sugar  schedule  has  been  cut 
practically  one-third  by  the  various  specific  modifications  that  have 
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been  made  since  1897.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  avera^  tariff  at 
the  present  time  is  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861. 
It  is  probable  that  no  other  schedule  in  the  entire  list  can  show  a  re- 
duction of  four-fifths  from  the  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1861  or  a 
reduction  of  one-third  from  the  rate  fixed  bv  the  tariff  of  1897. 

Probably  no  decade  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
that  affected  directly  by  war  prices,  will  show  a  general  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  various  necessities  of  life  as  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  how  the  price 
of  supar  has  been  affected.  In  1896,  the  last  year  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
when  the  rate  of  duty  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  average  New 
York  price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4.53  per  100  pounds;  in  1907  it 
was  $4.65  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  of  only  12  cents  per  100  pmmds 
in  the  decade  mentioned.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any 
other  neceafity  of  life  that  has  shown  so  small  an  increase  in  price. 
The  most  jwtent  factor  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  refined  sugar  is 
the  domestic  beet  sugar,  a  sulEcient  amount  or  which  is  now  produced 
to  supply  all  the  people  living  between  the  crest  of  the  RocIp?  Moun- 
teins  and  tlie  Mississippi  River.  This  sugar  is  marketed  at  an  aver- 
age price  considerably  below  the  standard  price  of  granulated  cane 
sugar  and  comes  upon  the  market  at  a  time  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect  in  lowering  tne  price  of  Cuban  raws,  and  thus  establishing  a 
lower  value  upon  which  to  base  the  price  of  eastern  cane  sugar. 

CUBA. 

The  position  of  the  Cubans  on  the  question  of  modifying  the  present 
sugar  schedule  is  set  forth  by  Edwin  F.  Atkins  in  a  pampnlet  entitled 
"Tariff  Relations  with  Cuba — ^Actual  and  Desiraole,"  Publication 
No.  565,  issued  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  page  64  of  that  pamphlet: 

Wblle  tbe  proseat  dlfTeraitlal  duty  of  .84  cent  per  pound  has  proved  saffldait 
to  pmtoct  Cuba  In  the  United  States  mnrkets  against  tbe  lower-cost  sugars  of 
KuroiK*  and  Jara,  sbe  can  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  sugars  against 
tlie  duty  she  la  now  paying  of  1.35  cents  per  pound.  As  long  as  Uie  island  is 
prosix-rotis  and  under  Bonie  form  of  United  States  control,  a  republican  gorem- 
nient  niiiy  be  malutnlned;  but  should  her  great  sugar  industry  be  made  dq- 
proHtnblo,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
present  hijih  duty  againat  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by  her  unemployed.  Is  sare 
to  result  in  tbe  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  past.  Revo- 
lution wonld  be  followed  by  a  third  and  final  occupation  by  tbe  United  States, 
by  annexntion,  and  finally  by  abolition  of  all  dnties.  Whether  such  a  conditloa 
Is  desirable*  in  the  near  future,  elthw  ft>r  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba,  Is  opeu 
to  crave  doutit,  but  no  government  In  any  form,  other  than  one  military  tone, 
ciiti  be  ninintninod  unless  tbe  people  are  given  a  "aqnare  deal,"  and  allowed  to 
benefit  tliriMifih  their  own  Industry. 

To  put  tlie  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  does  not  require  the 
renioviil  of  duties  here,  or  such  drastic  measures  as  would  prevent  a  fair  and 
Just  retimi  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers  upon  their  Invested  capitfll. 
But  these  Interests  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  present  high  Dlogley 
rates — a  lilieral  reduction  can  now  be  made  In  our  sngar  schedules;  and 
continuing  tlie  present  dltTerential  of  84  cents  per  100  pounds  our  la^  and 
Increasing  cximrt  trade  to  the  island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  Its  lead- 
ing Industry  In  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

Will  our  dnniostlc  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by  pnrsulng 
tbe  former  iK)iicy  of  Spain,  risk  all,  and  bring  about  the  verjf  crauUttonB  of  free 
trade  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid? 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Atkins  admits  that  the  present  differ- 
ential duty  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  viz,  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  ample 
to  protect  the  intereste  of  Cuba,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  threat- 
ened by  the  increased  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
He  wishes  the  total  sugar  schedule  decreased,  while  the  present  dif- 
ferential extended  to  Cuba  shall  remain  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  the  production*  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and 
extending  the  cane-sugar  production  of  Cuba.  In  case  his  request 
is  not  granted,  he  not  merelv  prophesies,  but  threatens,  a  revolution 
in  Cuba  which  will  force  the  annexation  of  that  island  and  cause 
ultimate  free  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  proposition,  made  by  an  American  citizen  in  the 
defense  of  his  expatriated  American  dollars,  should  be  sufficient. 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  will 
give  much  weight  to  such. an  argument,  especiall;^  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  every  statement  of  Repuolican  prindples  in  every  national 
platform  from  1896  to  1908  pled^  the  Republican  party  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  tariff  which  shall  develop  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  so  that  the  sugar  which  we  need  in  this 
country  shall  be  grown  upon  our  own  soiT 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  in  this  connection  to  call  attention 
to  the  actual  figures  showing  our  trade  with  Cuba  during  the  first 
four  jears  in  which  the  present  reciprodty  treaty  with  Cuba  has 
been  va  effect. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  Table  No.  3  of  the  United 
States  Annual  Keport  on  Commeroe  for  1907,  page  340,  show  the 
sugar  importations  from  Cuba : 


1904    lK.uiiils__  2,  S19,  557,  727 

1905    do   2,  057,  684, 169 

1900  •  do   2,781,901,380 

1907  do   S,  236, 466, 410 


Total    do          10,  895,  609,  695 


Cuban  sugar  averages  9^°.  The  205  per  cent  concession  on  tliis 
sugar  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or,  on  the  four  years' 
importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amount  has  been  withheld  from  the 
National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 
In  1904  our  total  importations  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $76,983,418. 
In  1907  thev  were  $97,441,690,  an  increase  of  $20,458,272. 

In  1901  our  exports  to  Cuba  were  $27,377,465.  In  1907  they  were 
$49,305,274,  an  increase  of  $21,927,809.  (See  Monthly  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  June,  1907,  page  2572.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  order  to  increa.se  our  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  $22,000,000  we  have  not  only  be^  obliged  to  buy 
^0,000,000  more  goods  from  Cuba,  but  have,  during  the  same  time, 
donated  to  the  Cubans  from  our  National  Treasury  $36,000,000. 

It  would  appear  that  the  concessions  we  have  already  granted 
Cuba  have  not  resulted  in  any  material  trade  benefit  to  t\ie  United 
States.  The  principal  effect  of  these  concessions  has  berai  to  deprive 
the  United  States  annually  of  $9,000,000  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  speaking  of  these  various  concessions,  did  it 
reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  IIathawat.  I  am  comparing  prices  with  the  prices  under  the 
Wilson  bilL  ^  , 
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Mr.  IJndrrwooo.  Can  not  you  compare  the  prices  under  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  l>ef»re  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  new  Territory  came  in  in  1898,  before  we 
had  had  very  much  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  But  sugar  naa  not  then  come  in? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yea 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sugar  was  coming  from  Hawaii  all  the  time.  It 
made  no  difference  in  the  sugar  from  Hawaii.  Sugar  did  not  begin 
to  come  in  from  Porto  Rico  until  1900.  It  is  not  coming  from  Hawaii 
now.  The  law  with  relation  to  the  concession  in  Cuba  was  not  en- 
iicted  until  1902,  so  that  you  may  make  a  comparison  with  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  do  that  and  will  submit  it  if  you 
care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  relation  to  the  cost  and  tariff  on  sugar,  do  you 
take  into  consideration  the  imported  sugar  from  other  countries  than 
Cuba,  and  do  you  also  take  into  consideration  the  sugar  from  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  had  both  of  those  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 

passed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  making 
your  estimate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  price  of  sugar  is  only  affected  by  the 
tariff  on  the  sugars  imported  which  pay  a  tariff.  These  other  sugars 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  might  oe  re^rded  as  domestic,  as  cMn- 
parod  with  the  duties  paid  on  sugars  a>ming  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show,  before  you  get 
through,  the  comparative  changes  in  prices  under  these  various  laws, 
and  what  was  the  effect  on  the  sugar  market. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  prepare  and  submit  a  brief  on  that  subject 

Mr.  McCall.  And  also  submit  at  the  same  time  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  Hamburg  price. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  want  you  to  consider  that  question. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  that  is  a  long  story.  One  would  have  been 
led  to  believe  bo  from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Atkins  recently  made, 
but  his  premises  are  somewhat  incorrect. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  claim  that  the  price  in  Hamburg  is  not  the 
price  in  Xew  York  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not.  The  figures  absolutely  prove  that  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  submit  that  also. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  CitiMPACKER.  Is  the  New  York  price  greater  than  the  Ham- 
hnvg  price,  plus  the  duty,  or  is  it  lower? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  lower.  Do  you  refer  to  the  average  price 
under  the  four  years  concession? 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  18.17  cents  per  hundred  lower  than  the  Ham- 
burg price,  plus  the  full  duty. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  think  it  is  not  quite  fair  in  making  your  statement 
to  transfer  this  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  was  /not  bef f re  the 
Dingley  bill  passed.  D,g,t,zedby^^OO^Lt 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  since  1876. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  Hawaii  they  knew  that  the  sugar  treaty  was  not 
going  to  be  renewec^  and  there  was  not  any  prospect  of  their  having 
to  pay  a  tariff  on  Hawaiian  sugar. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  point  which  I  endeavored  to  make  is  that  at 
the  present  rate  at  which  they  are  developing  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  and  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
ten  years,  knowing  that  they  were  annexed  to  the  United  States  and 
that  nothing  should  separate  them,  has  resulted  in  a  very  much  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  industry  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  years, 
when  their  free  trade  depended  upon  treatiea 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Hathaway,  I  do ;  capital  has  gone  over  there  to  a  ^reat  extent. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  nave  referred  to  Mr.  Atkins,  in  your  re- 
marks in  relation  to  Cuba.   Does  he  live  in  Cuba? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir^  he  lives  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  refer  to  the  reduced  price  in  Cuba? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  in  answering  Mr.  Crumpacker. 
Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  that  the  average  price  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  b^use  of  the  concessions,  was  18.17  cents 
per  hundred  below  the  European  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  concession  was  34  cents.  The  consumer  gets 
the  benefit  of  18.7  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  oaly  got  a  certain  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

SPANISH  V.  AMERICAN  MARKETS  FOR  PHXLIPFINB  SUOAB. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  such  that  the  acauisition  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States  has  deprived  those  islands  of  a  Spanish  market  for  their  sugar. 

A  statement  of  the  facts  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. Spain  was  never  a  market  for  Philippine  sugars.  This  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  is  established  beyond  any  controversy  by  the 
official  statistics. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines, 
in  the  four  years  1903  to  1906,  inclusive  (which  of  course  covers  a 
period  after  the  islands  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States), 
more  sugar  than  the  people  of  Spain  had  purchased  from  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898,  when  Spain  lost  those 
islands.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  "one  hundred  tons 
were  purchased  from  the  Philippines  in  that  four  years  by  the  United 
States,  while  but  119,188  tons  were  purchased  by  the  whole  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  including,  of  course,  Spain,  during  the  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding the  American  occupation  of  the  archipelago.  The  people  of 
all  continental  Europe,  including  the  Spanish  people,  purchased  but 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898. 

On  the  authority  of  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1898,  this  statement  is  made : 

Spaiu  during  the  entire  ten  years  prei-edit)^  Amerlcim  occMipivFTnu.  uiiEqii^setl 
but  1.7  per  ceot  of  tlie  total  Plilllppine  e.\iK>rtutioD  of  en«ilt'i^s''^^^'*-'^5^^ 
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The  United  States,  in  the  year  ending  June  20,  1905,  according  to 
the  official  figures  given  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  purchased 
CO  i^er  cfiit  more  iiiigar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  than  Spain  had 
purchased  for  ten  entire  years  preceding  American  occupation. 

Why  was  it  that  Spain  did  not  furnish  a  constant  market  for  the 
sugar  from  the  Philippines?  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  actual!^  levies  less  tax  than  did  Spain,  and  moreover 
that  we  continue  to  give,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  March  8,  1902, 
everr  dollar  of  duty  we  collect  on  Philippine  imports  back  into  their 
insular  treasury. 

The  Spanish  law  of  June  30,  1882,  provided  for  a  duty  of  12 
pesetas  per  100  kilograms  ($1.05  per  100  pounds)  on  sugar  above 
No.  14  Dutch  standard,  when  entering  Spain  ,  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico,  and  one-fifth  of  this  amount  on  Philippine  sugar  entering 
Spain,  provided  in  all  cases  the  sugar  was  shipped  in  Spani^ 
bottoms. 

This  law  provided  for  an  annual  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  this 
duty  until  the  entire  duty  sliould  be  extinguished,  July  1,  1892.  Be- 
fore these  duties  could  be  extinguished,  under  the  operation  of  this 
tariff  law  of  1882,  the  tariff  law  of  December  31,  1891,  was  passed, 
which  provided  that  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
nines  should  be  admitted  free  of  dut^,  but  that  all  such  sugar  should 
be  subjected  to  the  so-called  provisional  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  and  a 
municipal  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  which  make  a  com- 
bined internal-revenue  tax  of  17.6  pesetas  per  100  kil<^rams,  or 
$1.54  per  100  pounds.  This  law  continued  in  effect  one  year,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  law  of  1892,  which,  while  admitting  free 
of  duty  the  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  sub- 
jected such  sugar  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  33^  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms,  or  $2.94  per  100  pounds.  The  same  law  of  1892  subjected 
<loniestic  sugar  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  20  pesetas,  thus  placing 
the  sugar  oi  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  tiie  Philippines,  when  received 
in  Spanish  bottoms,  under  a  handicap  as  compared  with  domestic 
sugars  of  13^  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  or  $1.18  per  100  pounds. 

Tlie  full  tax,  as  provided  by  the  Dingley  law,  on  96°  sugar  is 
$1.08A  per  100  pounds.  For  each  degree  sugar  tests  below  96,  3J 
centH  per  100  pounds  is  deducted  from  the  full  rate.  Muscovado 
siijTiir  (the  kind  the  Filipinos  produce^  tests  82°,  or  14°  below  !'fi. 
The  full  tariff  on  such  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  would 
therefore  be  $1.20  per  IW)  pounds.  From  this  tariff  the  Filipinos 
enjoy  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  leaving  f^e  net  tariff  on  Philippine 
sugar  entering  the  United  States  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  And  be  it 
remenil)ered  that  every  dollar  collected  by  the  United  States  on 
Philippine  imports  of  whatever  nature  is  returned  to  the  Philippine 
treasury. 

It  tiius  appears  that  Spain  taxed  su^r  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines $'i.04  per  100  pounds,  and  discriminated  m  favor  of  her  domestic 
sugnrs  to  the  extent  of  $1.18  per  100  pounds  and  kept  the  money, 
while  the  United  States  taxes,  under  the  present  laws,  sugar  coining 
from  the  Philippines  into  this  country  90  cents  per  100  pounds  and 
returns  the  money. 

It  would  not  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  United  States  has 
treated  its  Filipino  wards  either  ungenerously  or  unfairly,  but  that  it 
has  already  extended  to  that  people— the  modiacatioa  of  its  iariff 
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laws — a  more  favorable  market  for  their  sugar  in  the  United  States 
than  was  ever  furnished  by  Spanish  markets 

That  closes  what  I  had  prepared  for  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  sugar  coming  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  has  been  stated  heretofore  that  that  sugar 
was  shipped  when  the  price  was  high,  and  before  it  got  here  the  price 
had  dropped  down  so  low  that  they  actually  lost  money  on  the  impor- 
tations into'  the  United  States.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?  ' 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  answer  the  question  definitely  with  re> 
gard  to  any  given  shipment.  I  know  that  they  continue  to  ship  some 
su^r  to  the  United  States  each  year. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  not  exunined  the  statistics.  You  say  that 
they  continue  to  ship  some  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  ship  in  last  yeart 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Ten  thousand  seven  hundred  tons. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand. 
Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  shipped  to  Spain  last 
year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  None.  I  can  give  you  whait  was  done  with  the 
Philippine  sugar  last  year,  I  think.  I  will  submit  it  to  you  if  you 
wish. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  ask  you  some  questions  you  have  already 
answered  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  total  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907  were  101,283  tons,  of  which,  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  there  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  11,000 
tons;  to  the  United  States,  Atlantic  ports,  8,700  tons,  and  to  the 
Pacific  ports  2,000  tons,  making  the  10,700  tons  that  I  spoke  of;  to 
Japan  3,600  tons;  to  China  through  Hongkong  38,000  tons,  and  to 
China  through  other  ports  37,000  tons,  and  for  use  in  Manila  500  tons, 
making  101,000  ton's. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  total  of  the  crop,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  export  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  approximates  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  statistics  issued  by  the  department 
show  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  80.000 
tons.   I  have  not  looked  that  up  for  a  number  of  months,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg 
is  to-day,  or  was  yesterday,  or  was  recently? 

Mr.  HatUaway,  What  kind  of  sugar,  sir?  The  last  quotation  I 
saw — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  market  for  a 
few  days — ^was  $1.16  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  added. 

The  i^hairman.  I  did  not  catch  the  year  for  which  you  gave  the 
price  of  sugai^at  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  to  you  for  eight  years,  the  average  for 
eirfit  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1900. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  ior  eight  yearsf 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  on  88°  sugar  is  2  cents  a  pound,  $2  a 
'  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.   The  average  for  granulated  sugar,  which 
they  report  as  first-iAark  sugar,  was  $2.38^  a  hundred. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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The  GHAinMAX.  Then  within  those  ei^^t  years  there  were  three 
or  four  years  when  there  was  the  very  lowest  price  that  sugar  ever 
was  sola  at,  were  there  not! 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Some  years  were  quite  low. 

The  Chairman.  ^NTiat  other  years  do  you  think  sugar  was  so  low! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  give  you  offhand  miat  they  were. 
1  am  s[)eaking  of  the  eight  years  I  had  the  figures  for. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  What  year  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  giving  the  figures  from  1900  to  1907,  both 
inclusive. 

The  Chaibman.  You  take  1901  and  1902;  it  was  $1.80.  The  next 
year  it  was  $1.70;  the  next  year  $1.04,  according  to  this  report,  and 
the  next  year  $2.55. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Excuse  me,  but  in  those  three  years  you  mention 
the  pro<hirt>r  received  a  bounty  of  27  cents  a  hundred,  which  can  be 
•added  to  tliat. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  within  the  eight  years  yon  speak  of! 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chaibmak.  The  fact  is  that  the  highest  price  was  in  1899  or 
1900.   Did  you  quote  that  year!   Was  that  year  induded,  1899  and 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  years  that  I  have  here  are  the  calendar  years, 
bej;inninp  with  January  1,  1900. 

'Yhe  Chairman.  You  took  this  from  Mr.  Austin*8  report,  I  under- 
stand you? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  I  told  you  my  reference  is  to  Willett  & 
Gray's  Wwldy  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  January  9,  1908, 
page  7. 

The  Chairman.  Austin  takes  his  figures  firom  Willett  &  Gray.  I 
understood  you  took  those  figures  from  Mr.  Austin's  report 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  those  figures  on  prices.  Mr.  Austin  uses  these 

same  reports,  however. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  say  that  prior  to  1901  sugar  never  went  be- 
low 2  cents.   More  frequently  it  was  3.   I  only  wanted  to  get  that 
clcnr  iM'fore  the  committee,  so  that  the  committee  could  refer  to  it. 
I  think  I  will  have  printed  this  table  in  Mr.  Austin's  report 

Mr.  ITathawat.  It  is  a  very  good  table,  indeed. 
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(The  Uble  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 
The  icorW8  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  and  average  price  per  pound 

from  isni  to  me. 
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■  Import  price  ol  BUEsr  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard. 
*FrorIaIoDaI  estlmatei  of  Meura.  Willett  A  Grar,  New  York. 


The  Chairman.  Have  other  members  of  the  committee  any  ques- 
tions! 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  made  a  comparison  this  morning  of  condi- 
tions that  existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  oill  into  a 
law,  in  1897,  and  the  conditions  that  existed  after  the  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Bico,  and  I  asked  ^ou 
then  to  make  a  comparison  of  those  conditions  with  the  conditions 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  To  what  year  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  None  of  the  concessions  were  made  or  were  under 
operation  by  1900,  were  they? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  No,  sir.  Excuse  me,  the  concession  to  Hawaii 
waK  in  (meration  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leaving  out  Hawaii,  because  there  was  no  real 
concession  made  by  the  tariff — ^the  American  flag  had  gone  over 
Hawaii,  but  there  was  no  advantage  in  the  tariff  schedule— we  had 
free  trade  before  that  time  and  free  trade  afterwards — in  1900  the 
concession  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands  had  not  been 
made,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  compare  the  price  of  sugar  for  the 
year  1900,  before  the  concessions  were  made,  with  the  price  after  the 
concessions  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  The  average  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  1900 
was  $5.32  per  100  pounds.  D,g„„ed  by  Google 
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Mr.  Undekwood.  $5.82 1 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Tes.  Kow,  what  do  you  want  that  compared 
with? 

Mr.  Ukdebwo(».  Compare  that  with  1906,  before  the  panic  condi- 
tions came  on. 

Mr.  Hatiiawat.  It  was  $4.51}  in  1906  per  100  pounds,  a  drop  of 
about  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  contend  -that  that  condition  was  brought 
about  in  the  American  market  by  reason  of  these  concessions  1 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  llNnEKWooD.  AVbat  other  conditions  entered  into  it? 

Mr.  Hatiiawat.  The  crop  abroad  for  the  corresponding  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  there  any  importations  of  refinra.  sugar  in 
those  years  that  justify  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  question  of  the  importa- 
tion of  refined  sugar.  It  is  as  well  the  importation  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  reality,  the  competition  that  the  su^r 
interests  have  in  this  country  is  with  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg 
Com[>any  ? 

Mr.  IlATHAWAT.  It  is  With  the  refined  sugar  from  any  source 
whatever. 

Mr.  Underwoch).  But  as  a  practical  proposition  diere  is  no  refined 
sugar  which  comes  from  any  other  source,  is  there? 
Mr.  Hathawat.  What? 

Mr.  Underwo(»>.  There  is  no  refined  sugar  imported  into  this 
country  from  any  other  source,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Noj  sir;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
does  not  refine  all  the  sugar  that  is  refined  in  this  country, 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  refine  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Hatiiawat.  About  55  or  60  per  cent  of  it. 

Afr.  Underwood.  But  the  competiti<m  is  with  the  American  re- 
fineries of  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Largely^  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  not  competition  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  There  is,  under  present  conditions,  compara- 
tively little  refined  sugar  that  enters  into  the  United  States  item 
abroad.  There  are  certain  years  when  a  little  has  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  these  <»}ncesdons  to  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  became  operative  that  the  price  of 
sugar  has  been  equal  to  that  in  the  year  1900,  before  they  became 
operative? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Will  you  state  that  question  once  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  the  concessions  became 
operative  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  was  equal  to  the 
price  of  sugar  in  1900,  at  the  time  before  they  became  in  operation? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  the 
year  1005.  when  the  price  of  refined  sugar  was  2  cents  higher — the 
average  price  was  between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  lower— 
than  it  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred? 
^  Mr.  Hathaway.  Between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  yes, 
sir.   To  be  exact,  it  was  3.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwoc©.  You  stated  in  your  statement  that  the  cost  of 
bringing  refined  sugar  from  Hambnrg  to  this  counjqry,  I  believe, 
amounted  to  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds.        Digitized  by  Coogle 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  the  freight  was  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  was  that  What  additional  cost  is 
there  besides  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  the  insurance  and  dockage. 

Mr.  TjNDERWotro.  What  will  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  UNDERWOfX).  How  far  from  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in  the 
interior,  are  the  German  sugars  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  g^ve  you  the  exact  distance;  but  the 
prices  I  am  quoting  are  the  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  prioea 

Mr.  Uhderwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  ot  the  freight  from  the 
manufactory  in  Germany  to  the  seaport? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not,  because  the  quotations  are  always  given 
f.  a  b.  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Undebwo(M).  Do  you  know  the  cost  in  Germany  of  refined 
sugar — beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  I  have  given  you  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Underwoo}.  You  have  not  got  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  not  the  cost  There  will  be  another  ^n- 
tleman  who  will  appear  here  who  I  think  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  the  factories  there  and  here;  but  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  the  production,  I  can  not  give  you  that.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  you  represent! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  Michi^n  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  six  factories? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes, 

Mr.  Underwow.  Some  in  Michigan  and  some  in  Colorado? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  all  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  company  any  connection  whatever  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwoch).  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  refining  com- 
panies— the  companies  that  rmtie  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  refin- 
eries— as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  an  open  competition  and  a  free  market? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  competition  that 
you  mean  does  not  come  from  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  Germany  or 
the  European  su^r  interests,  but  the  competition  whi<^  you  meet 
comes  from  the  importation  into  this  country  of  the  raw  sugar, 
laraaly  coming  from  Cuba;  is  that  it? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  The  competition  which  we  meet? 
Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  foreign  competition.  You  have  the 
American  competition,  but  the  foreign  competition  grows  out  of  the 
importation  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  grows  out  of  the  importation  not  only  from 
Cuba,  but  anywhere  else.  Given  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  will  range  somewhere  from  70  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bun- 
died  above  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  If  you  cut  down  the  pri(»  of  raw 
sugar,  the  price  of  refined  su^r  usually  follows  it.  . 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  importation  of  sugar  into 
this  country  to-day  comes  from  Cuba,  does  it  not?  ^  , 


Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  is  the  baae  where  the  refioers  of  America 
get  the  cane  sugar  from  abroad  to  compete  with  the  si^r  heref 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  principal  other  cane  sugar  which  they  get  is 
from  Java. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  that  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Hathaw'at.  About  300,000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that  comes  from 
Cuba  is  how  much! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  you  here  in  pounds,  sir.  I  will  give  it  to 
yon  Hpiin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  something  like  1,600,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Ko,  sir.   From  Table  Na  8  of  the  United  States 

annual  report  on  o(»nmerce  for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures 
are  taken,  sliowing  our  importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the 
following  vears:  190+,  2.819.000.000  pounds;  1905,  2.057,000.000 
pounds;  um,  2.781.000.000,  and  1907,  8,236,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  rNDKRwooi).  You  have  not  reduced  those  quantities  to  tons! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  So  that  you  can  not  state  it  in  that  wayf 
Afr.  Hathaway.  Kot  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  differential  on  refined 
siurar  and  increase  the  duty  correspondingly  on  raw  sugar,  what 
effect  would  that  have  on  tlie  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  problematical.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  nie  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  T'xDERwooD.  Would  not  that  receive  as  much  protection  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  it  was  problematical,  ana  jpu  will  under- 
stand that  my  answer  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  would  prevent,  in  my  opinion,  a  competition 
in  granulated  sugar,  so  that  we  would  have  not  merely  the  American 
supir  refined  here,  if  any  were  refined,  but  also  the  refined  sn^;ar 
from  abroad.  We  would  have  a  competition  here  resulting  from  im- 
ported refined  sugar. 

Mr.  I'ndkrwood.  In  that  competition  from  abroad  the  sugar, 
whether  refined  or  raw  sugar,  would  have  to  pay  the  same  tax  as  it 
pays  now? 

>lr.  Hathaway.  Very  true, 

Mr.  Uni)krw(xid.  And  under  the  tax  it  pays  now — the  tax  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive — there  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
supir  into  this  countiy  now? 

Air.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  same  amount  of  tax  were  levied  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  it  would  still  be  prohibitive,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  It  might. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  want  to  know  if  that  would  not  have  a  tai- 
dent y  to  develop  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  without  increas- 
ing iho  cost  to  the  consumer,  by  changing  the  schedule? 

Air.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  CsrMPACKER.  Mr.  Hathaway,  how  does  the  domestic  price  of 
susar  in  Gennany  compare  with  the  export  price? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  much  higher.  DgtzedbyGoogle 
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Mr.  Crumfacker.  What  occasions  that  difference? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  tariff  and  the  cartel. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  Yes ;  so  then  does  the  export  price  fairly  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  It  may  not;  but  it  represents  the  price  with 
which  American  sugar  must  compete. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  under  the  present  law. 

Mr,  Hathaway.  Under  existing  circumstances;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cruhfack£r.  Does  the  German  Government  grant  any  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  rebates  of  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  You  are  not  informed  upon  that  question  ? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  In  relation  to  the  pro£t  that  the  farmer  gets  out 
of  beets,  how  many  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  average  yield? 

Mr.  IIathaway.  In  Michigan  the  average  yield  is  about  from  9  to 
10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Cruhfacker.  Nine  to  10  tcms? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  going  back  over  the  records  since  we  started. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  thelarmer  averages  about  $50  an  acre  from 

his  beet  crop  ? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  About  $5.75  a  ton,  $50  to  $60  an  acre. 
Mr.  Crumfackj^.  Fifty  dollars  to  $60  is  the  average,  you  think? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Beets  have  to  be  hand  cultivated,  largely  ? 
Mr.  Hathawat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  fanners  largely  grow  beets  in  connection 
with  other  products? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Always. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  large  areas  do  the  farmers  usually  culti- 
vate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  I  over- 
looked it.  The  average  size  of  a  contract  we  make  with  a  Michigan 
farmer  ranges  between  3.9  acres  and  4  acres ;  practically  4  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  From  3.9  acres  to  4  acres? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Yes.  sir.  In  bther  words,  we  have  from  1,700  to 
2,000  farmers  growing  beets  for  each  &ctoiy. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  your  factories  own  any  land  and  cultivate 
any  beets? 

Sir.  Hathaway.  We  have  one  small  farm,  which  we  use  for  experi- 
mental purposes  only. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  contracting  with 
the  farmers  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beets  to  keep  your  mills  in 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  less  and  less  difficulty  every  year.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  about  80  per  cent  of  our  clientage  that  re- 
mains with  us  from  one  year  to  the  next  as  a  permanent  force. 

Mr.  Crl'Mpac^ker.  Do  women  and  children  in  Michigan  cultivate 
beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  a  very  small  extent  in  certain  limited  areas, 
especiallv  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  City  and  Saginaw,  where  there  is  a 
large  Polish  population. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Id  Germany  women  and  children  cultivate  the 
crop  of  beets. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  I  understand  so.  Digitized  by  VjOOy  Lt 
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Mr.  Cbuhpackeb.  The  sugar  content  is  much  higher  in  G«niun]r 
than  In  this  country. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  their  ton  yield  per  acre  greater  in  Qermanyt 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  official  statistics  sar  so. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Thev  cultivate  and  nrm  more  intensively  and 
fertilize  more  also,  there! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  sa  May  I  interrupt  your  questions  just 
a  moment?  I  think  there  are  seme  g^tlemen  here  who  mav  possiblv 
be  heard  later  who  hare  recently  visited  the  Qerman  beet  nef(^  and 
who  may  have  more  exact  information  than  I  have.  My  knowledge 
on  that  point  is  largely  from  reading. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Do  you  think,  in  view  of  our  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  can  develop  so  as  to 
s-upply  practically  all  of  the  consumption  here? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  farmers  are  raising  beets  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  30,000. 

Mr.  F\>Ri)NEr.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  130,000  acres  of  land, 
then,  are  planted  in  that  crop? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  120.000  to  130,000  acres. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  Which  yields  them  about  $60  an  acre! 
Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $50  to  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  has  been  stated  many  times  here  before  Congress 
at  various  hearings  that  it  costs  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre  to  prrauce 
beets  and  deliver  them  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  estimate  of  the  labor  cost  in  the  production 
of  beets  is  about  $33  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Thirty -three  dollars? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  judging  from  my  own  experience  in  raising 
them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  beets  in 
Michigan  has  increased  since  the  industry  started? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  general  tendency  is  ujpward. 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  pursue  better  lines  of  farming. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  On  the  same  point  as  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  the  only  employment  that  women  and  children  are 
put  to  in  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  thinning 
the  beets,  and  not  cultivating  Chem? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Just  thinning  them? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Usuallv  in  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  (lAiNKs.  You  said,  as  I  understood,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Crumpacker,  that  the  export  price  of  German  sugar  was  less 
than  the  home  price  in  Germany — the  domestic  price  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gainks.  How  much  is  the  difference;  do  you  know? 
^  Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  data  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  think  there  are  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  who  can 
give  you  very  accurate  information  on  that.  ^  . 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Somebody  else  is  going  to  take  that  up! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  would  rather  have  you  get  the  exact  fact  than 
my  understanding  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  is  there  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  that 
makes  them  so  much  more  ezpomve  to  cultivate  t^n  com  and 
tobacco,  and  tilings  like  that? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Sugar  beets  are  sowed  in  continuous  rows,  about 
18  or  20  inches  apart,  about  15  to  18  pounds  of  seed  being  used  on  an 
acre.  When  the  beets  come  up  they  come  up  in  a  continuous  row. 
Then  when  the  plant  is  about  finger  high,  we  go  through  with  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  and  cut  across  the  rows,  leaving  little  islands  of  beets, 
each  10  inches.  Then,  having  done  that,  we  must  get  down  and  pull 
out  of  those  islands  all  save  tne  most  healthy  beet.  The  first  process 
we  call  blocking  and  the  second  thinning.  It  is  expensive  bemuse  it 
must  be  done  by  hand.  We  cultivate  those  beets,  and  after  having 
cultivated  them  they  must  be  hoed  in  order  to  get  the  weeds  out  of 
the  row  itself.  The  distance  between  the  rows  being  much  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  of  corn,  it  reauires  hand  labor.  Then 
when  it  comes  to  the  harvesting,  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  pulled 
from  the  ground.  First  a  lifter,  something  like  a  two-pronged  plow, 
is  used,  and  then  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  pulled  by  hand  and 
the  top  cut  off. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  have  to  be  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  We  cultivate  them;  yes,  sir.  We  go  over  them 
about  five  times  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Ci<ARK.  There  is  not  much  more  labor  in  cultivating  an  acre  of 
beets  than  in  cultivating  an  acre  of  tobacco,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  I 
do  not  like  to  give  information  on  things  I  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tou  say  the  cost  of  lalwr  in  raising  an  acre  of  beets  is 
about  $831 

Mr.  Hathawat.  That  is  about  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  solely  for  information;  has  not 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  been  experimenting  on  some  kind  of  a 
theory  by  which  they  can  reduce  this  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  not  succeeded  yet? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  know  how  much  land  in  the  United 
States  is  available  for  raising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  According  to  the  agricultural  reports,  it  is  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  raise  them  anywhere? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  it  depends  largely  upon  climatic  condi- 
tions and  soil  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  other  question  which,  if  the  committee 
will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  ask.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  sugar 
beet  raised  in  Illinois,  where  there  is  the  richest  soil  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine  matter?  It  does  not  do 
any  good  in  Illinois  and  it  does  not  do  any  good  in  Missouri. 

itfr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir.  I  think  vou 
will  probably  get  an  opportunity  of  askmg  that  question  of  Mr. 
Savior,  who  is  an  expert  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  asked  that  just  as  a  matter  of  cur^osi^^  GooqIc 
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Mr,  IfATiiAWAY.  I  was  in  hopes  Mr.  Underwood  would  say  some- 
thinfr  about  the  question  of  freights  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Undf.kwood.  I  overlooked  that.  I  am  glad  you  called  my 
attention  to  it.  You  stated  in  your  direct  statement  that  the  sugar 
interer-t  that  is  located  in  the  West  and  Northwest  produces  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sugar  to  supply  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  believe?  That  is  your  natural 
territory  to  supply  with  susar,  is  it  not,  according  to  the  freight 
rates  t  That  is,  you  can  reacn  that  territory  cheaper  by  freight  than 
j'ou  ran  other  territorv,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  IlATiLiWAV.  N^ow,  you  are  speaking  of  the  United  States 
ho«'t  cn>p  as  a  wliole,  or  are  you  speaking  of  that  produced  in 
Micliipin  ? 

Mr.  I 'ni>krwcm>d.  T  am  speaking  of  the  beet  crop  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  AVTiile  it  is  true  that  a  sufficient 
annniiit  of  granulated  l)oet  sugar  is  now  produced  in  the  United  States 
to  supply  all  the  people  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  it  is  eciually  true  that  beet  sugar  is  put  on  the  market  only  about 
^ix  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  There  is  a  little  carried  over  in  the 
high  altitudes  of  Colorado.'  In  order  to  sell  that  product  in  the  six 
or  seven  months  of  the  yetir  that  it  is  on  the  market,  it  must  be  brought 
much  farther  east  than  ii^  indicated  in  your  question.  In  fact,  beet 
sugar  finds  a  market  as  far  eastward  as  central  Pennsylvania  and 
Now  York.  The  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Ohio,  and  western  and  central  New  York. 

Mr.  Uni>er\V(m4>.  It  does  not  reach  as  far  east  as  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  IIatiiawat.  Not  to  anv  extent. 

Mr.  Unherwood.  The  freiglit  rate  protects  yon  to  tiiat  extent? 

Afr.  IlATiiAWAr.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Sugar  is  re- 
fined at  the  following  principal  points  in  the  United  States:  Boston, 
New  York  Harbor,  Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco.  Tlie  trade  conditions  compel  each  of  those  refineries  to 
market  tlie  niajor  portion  of  its  output  as  near  the  refinery  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  when  you  go  into  the  New  England  States  the  price  of 
siiirnr  is  I>ast>d  on  the  Boston  price,  plus  the  freight  from  Boston.  If 
vuu  go  into  the  Soutliern  States,  the  price  is  based  on  the  New  Or- 
leans priw,  plus  the  freight  from  New  Orleans.  That  is,  the  deliv- 
ered price  is  base<I  on  that.    Now,  we  must  pay  the  freight  and  com- 

{>ete  with  that  price.  Take  Pittsburg,  which  is  a  large  market  for 
)eet  Hii^ar.  I*ittsburg  takes  a  price  16^  cents  above  the  Philadelphia 
price — tlie  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  price — the  freight  rate  from  Phila- 
<ieiphia  being  KU  cents,  as  against  18J  cents  from  New  York;  so  that 
the  Pittsburg  {>rice  is  16^  cents  above  the  Philadelphia  price.  When 
we  sell  in  Pittsburg  we  must  prepay  the  freight  from  Michigan  to 
Pitisltiirg,  which  in  this  particular  case  is  17  centa  Moreover,  when 
wo  enter  tlie  Pittsburg  market,  instead  of  selling  at  the  eastern  price 
our  sugar  is  put  upon  the  market  at  10  cents  to  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  h'ss  tluui  the  Pittsburg  price  of  eastern  sugar. 

Air.  UNDKitwooD.  Why  10  cents  to  25  cents  less  than  the  eastern 
price  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  that  question,  because 
it  brings  up  an  interesting  thought.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  only 
furnish  sugar  for  about  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,^  The  eastern 
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refine  can  furnish  it  the  year  around.  In  the  next  place  we  only 
manufacture  granulated  sugar.  The  eastern  refiner  makes  all  ^ades 
of  su^ar — granulated,  cube,  powdered,  soft  sugars,  and  everythmg  of 
the  kmd.  We  can  only  compete  with  him  in  the  granulated  market. 
To  induce  that  jobber  to  buy  his  granulated  sugar  from  us,  while  he 
buys  his  other  grades  of  sugar  from  the  eastern  man,  we  must  needs 
make  him  a  concession  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  can  you  not  sell  your  sugar  all  the  year 
around,  like  the  other  peopled  Does  not  your  sugar  stand  storage  as 
well  as  the  cane  sugar  f 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  The  cane  sugar  which  is  stored  is 
not,  as  a  usual  thing,  granulated  sugar.  It  is  stored  in  a  raw  state, 
and  the  ^anulated  sugar  that  is  put  by  the  eastern  refiner  upon  the 
market  is  a  fresh  granulated  sugar.  If  you  store  that  granulated 
sugar  in  a  moist  climate  it  will  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  months  lose  its 
fipranulation,  so  that  it  becomes  a  coffee-A  sugar,  and  loses  in  price 
from  the  price  commanded  by  a  granulated  sugar  to  the  price  com- 
manded by  a  coffee-A  suear.  Now,  the  only  place  where  it  has  been 
found  you  can  successfuUy  store  granulated  sugar  the  year  around 
is  in  the  high  and  dry  altitudes  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  Tliey  can 
store  sugar  there  and  it  does  not  become  moist.  To  avoid  the  dog 
days  in  tSiQ  summer,  through  which  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  our 
sugar,  we  move  it  as  I  have  just  indicated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  protected,  though,  in  the  western  markets 
from  the  competition  both  of  the  cane  sugar  producers  and  any  for- 
eign competilaon  by  reason  of  a  railroad  rate  mat  is  in  your  favor  t 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  beet  su£^  in 
general? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatoaway.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  That  Colo- 
rado has  a  population  of  only  600,000  people,  and  her  consumption 
of  sugar  is  only  17,000  tons.  When  you  get  as  far  east  as  the  Missis- 
sippi River  you  equalize  freights  with  the  eastern  man.  In  other 
words,  your  freight  and  the  eastern  man's  freight  are  practically  Uie 
same. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  But  the  Michigan  producer  of  sugar  is  veiy  mnch 
nearer  that  market  which  covers  that  field. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Which  market  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Mississippi  River  market. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  can  not  get  there  at  all. 
The  freight  rate  to  many  of  the  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  is 
actualW  greater  than  the  freight  rate  from  either  New  Orleans  or 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwow.  That  is  a  question  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  I  will  give  you  some 
illustrations.  For  instance,  take  St.  Louis.  The  freight  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  is  18  cents.  We  pay  18  cents.  This  year 
was  the  first  year  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  in  there  for  18  cents. 
The  freight  rate  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  is  18  cents,  with  a 
2-cent  rebate,  published  in  the  tariff,  while  it  costs  us  18  cents  to  get 
to  Louisville,  and  Louisville  is  twice  as  far  from  New  Orleans  as  it 
is  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rate,  and  that  may  be 
corrected  and  should  be  corrected.  ^  . 

«I3ia.,«jHtt  »-09  S  Dig  t  zed  by  L^OOgLe 
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Hr.  Hathawat.  We  have  tried  to  get  those  rates  corrected,  ind 
we  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  due  to  water  competition  at  Louisville! 
Mr.  Hathawat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CBDHPArKER.  That  is  a  good  argument  for  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration  bearing  on 
that.  The  freight  rate  on  Michigan  sugar  moving  south,  crossing 
the  Ohio  River,  for  100  miles  into  the  State  of  I^ntucky,  is  more 
than  it  is  from  New  Orleans  to  the  same  point,  800  miles. 

Mr,  Unoebwood.  How  much  of  your  sugar  that  you  produce  is 
Michigan  do  you  sell  in  the  immediate  territory,  the  immediate 
neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  You  mean  in  the  State  of  Midiigan  itself? 
Mr.  Undehwooo.  In  the  close-lying  territory — surrounding? 
Mr.  Hathawat.  I  wif^h  you  woula  define  that  a  little  more. 
Mr.  Undebwood.  I  will  ask  you  this:  What  is  the  zone,  what  is  the 
size  of  the  zone,  in  which  you  sell  your  sugar? 
Mr.  Hathawat.  In  which  we  operate? 

Mr.  Uni>erwo(}D.  In  which  you  operate.  I  mean  for  the  bulk  of 
your  sales. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  You  say  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  now? 
Mr.  Underwoch).  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  western  New  York. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Within  that  zone  in  which  you  mostly  operate, 
what  is  the  advantage  of  freight  rates  yon  have  over  sugar  coming 
from  the  Atlantic  seaport! 

Mr.  H.\TirAWAT.  The  avera^  difference  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  differential  at  which  we  sell  our  sugar  below  the  eastern 
sugar. 

Air.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Gould  you 
give  it  to  me  in  figures — how  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  We  figure  it  always  on  the  hundredweight 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  hundredweight;  yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  freight  rate  on  which  we  operate  in 
the  territory  in  which  we  deal  is  about  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
our  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  you  have  tliat  much  advantage  over  the 

importod  sugar  in  that  zone? 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Provided  we  could  sell  at  the  imported  sugar 

f)rice.  but  T\-e  are  underselling  that  sugar  by  about  20  cents  a  hundired. 
leaving  us  at  a  disadvantage  of  about  15  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Ig  beet  sugar  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  whidi 
cane  sugar  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Hath Aw^ AY.  Yes,  sir. 

^[r.  Underwood.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  inability  to  store  it 

during  the  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  I  told  you  we  could  furnish  only  one  grade 
of  siigtir,  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  two  or  tiiree  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questipQs  about  some- 
thing that  there  has  not  been  a  thing  said  aboi^zmQ^>idli^<^taUy* 
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When  you  were  testifying  the  other  day  and  were  giving  facts  and 
figures  as  to  costs  and  profits,  and  all  that,  you  never  anywhere  took 
into  consideration,  or  stated  to  the  committee  at  least,  what  income  or 

f refit  you  have  from  the  b^-products  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture, 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  matter,  because  I  was  up  there  once 
and  talked  to  the  men  about  it,  and  they  were  just  beginning  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Thank  you,  sdr.  All  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  by-products  were  taken  into  considerationj  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  when  I  gave  you  the  cost  of  our  production.  Against 
the  total  expenses  had  been  charged  the  receipts  from  by-products. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  took  that  into  considera- 
tion or  not. 
Mr.  Hathawat.  I  did. 

BXHIBXT  A. 


[From  WlUett  A  Oray's  Weekly  Btatlatlcal  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9,  1908.] 
Ootuuv^Uon  of  9ugar  in  the  United  Btatet. 


1007. 

1008. 

1«W. 

Heitlns  ot  the  (onr  porta  

Long  totu. 
1,948,0«> 
29,850 

Long  ton». 
1,992.000 
24,954 

Long  tons. 
1,780,000 
20,484 

Ot  wblob  wera  doncrtle  from  LoaWADa  crop —  

HdtlnffE  ot  toretrn  sagM  through  New  Orleans  

FordgD  refined  tbrongh  Oalvetton,   Hew  Orleaiu,  aoci 
intKlOT  port!  —  ~-  

l,9I8,aeO 
2U,1S3 

1,907,046 
160.217 
8,714 

966 

I,7fie,61« 
146,808 
«,S00 

311 

Export  of  rftv  sasart  from  Atlantic  ports  

2,160,722 

2,180,033 

1,006,938 

7S7 
6,420 

Expcwt  of  reflnecl  mean  from  AUantle  porta  

Total  ezporta  to  ba  dedoeted—  

4,540 

4,464 

«,isr 

4, {MO 

4,464 

Oonntmption  of  lonlcn  ragar  throogh  Atlantfe  ports  

Ooturamptlon  of  tonlcD  susar  tbrongfa  San  Frandsoo  

Total  eonaozDptlOD  of  near  from  tordgn  oOontrtes  and 
Insolar  poasesslons  .  

183,787 

2,128,303 
155,206 

1,802.400 
153,823 

B,337.SS2 

2,281,6«» 

2,050,002 

Ix>uMftiia  cane  crop  consumed  during  year  

Texas  cane  crop  consumed  during  year  

Unltod  States  beet  sugar  consumed  during  year  

United  States  maple  sogar  oontamed  during  year  

Hcdanes  sogar  made  In  united  States  from  foreign  molasses... 

Total  oonaumptlon  ot  domestic  sugar  —  

Total  oonsomptlon  ot  all  sugar  In  tbe  Doited  Stwtes  

S')2.068 
12.000 

375.410 
10.000 
6,210 

264,947 

13,000 
300,317 
0,000 
8,1S0 

322,522 
12,000 

220,722 
S,000 
11,880 

666,627 

682,414 

676,124 

2,B(M,018 

1,632,216 

Ctmsnmption  per  capita  ts  77.S4  pounds  in  1907,  76.1  pounds  In  1906.  70.6  pounds  In 
igOS,  75  3  poonds  In  1904,  70.9  pounds  In  1903,  72.8  pounds  in  1902,  69.7  poands  In  1001. 
06.6  pounds  in  1900,  61  pounds  In  1899,  60.S  pounds  In  1898,  63.6  pounds  In  1897,  60.9 
pounds  in  1806,  64.23  pounda  In  1896,  66.64  poiindfl  In  1894.  63.83  pounds  In  189.1,  63.76 
pounds  In  1802,  67,46  pounda  In  1801.  64.R6  pounds  In  18U0,  62.64  pounds  In  IRKl),  64.23 
pounds  In  1888,  58.11  poonda  In  1887,  B2M  pounda  In  1886.  48.96  poonda  In  1886,  and  61 
pounds  In  1884. 

Total  consumption  of  United  States : 

1907,  as  above.  2,993,979  tons;  fncrease,  4.538  per  cent. 

1906,  as  above,  2.864,018  tons ;  Increase,  8.806  per  cent. 

1905,  as  above,  2,632,216  tons ;  decrease,  4.876  per  cent. 

1004,  as  above,  2,767,162  tons;  Increase,  8.531  per  cent. 

1903,  as  above,  2,549,643  tons ;  decrease,  0.642  per  cent. 

1902,  as  above,  2,566408  tons;  Increase,  8.160  per  cent. 

1001,  as  above.  2.372,316  tons;  Increase.  6.868  per  cent. 

1900,  as  above,  2|210,847  tons ;  Increase,  6,826  per  cent.  i 

1888,  as  abor^  ^8,068  tona;  Increaae^  8.760  per  ceot^  n  zed  by  V^^OOgLC 
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Total  conaumptloa  of  United  States— Gontluaed. 

IMtN,  IS  above,  2,002,902  tons;  decrease,  3.287  per  c^t. 
ISifJ,  aa  above,  2,i>Tp.978  tons;  Increase,  6.747  per  cent. 
•    1M)6.  as  above,  l.MU.USO  tons ;  decrease,  0.405  per  cent. 
IMtTt,  as  above,  l.tMt^744  Iodb;  decrease,  3.129  per  cent, 
IMM,  as  above,  2,012.714  tons;  increase,  6.606  per  cent. 
lSi»3,  aa  above.  l,0l>S.S62  tons;  increase,  2,832  per  cent 
l,S!t2,  as  above.  l.sr>:i.370  tons;  decrease,  3.016  per  cent 
1N!)1,  aa  atwve,  1,H72.400  tons;  Increase,  22.063  per  cent. 
IMNI.  as  above,  1.522,731  tons;  Incrmra,  S.767  per  cent 
isyt,  an  at>ove.  l,4.1i>.7()l  tons:  decrease,  1.205  per  cent 
1SS.S,  as  altove.  l,4.'i7.2U4  tons;  increuse,  4.620  per  cent 
1NH7.  as  above,  1,;UH>,1»00  tons;  increase,  2.736  i»er  ceut 
issit,  as  above,  l,35r).}j0U  tons;  tncrense,  8J09  per  cent 
]s^.">.  as  above,  ],2M.116  tons;  tncrense,  0J40  per  cent 
1SS4,  as  above,  1,2^2.366  tons;  increase,  7.006  per  cent 
lKs:i,  as  above.  1,170,37S  tons;  increase,  10.286  per  cent 
1HH2,  aa  above,  1,061.220  tons;  Increase,  6.813  per  cent 
IKS],  as  above.  093.S32  tons. 

Average  Increase  for  twoity-slz  years,  4.479  per  coit 
NoTK.— There  were  no  luiitortatliHis  of  sugar  In  1007  at  any  ports  In  tbe 
United  States  eicept  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  New  Orleans, 
Gulveston,  San  Francisco^  GUcafo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Pnget  SoondL 

BBCAPirULATIOM. 


toor. 

U08. 

ISOS. 

Oomptnd  witli  precedias  7w—iaen»m  n. -do  

OtHmumptloD  CO  Misted  of: 

Doiimtlc  can*  (LouMana  sad  Taass)— — .. — torn— 

U9,gM 
4.S38 

m.088 

rs.uD 

10  000 

1,884,013 

231.787 
8.808 

W7.H7 
SDO.SI? 

a  000 

X,8e.9S 
•134.M 
"4.S» 

Sl.-<iS 
X»,T»* 
9  nno 

HuluM  auc*r  do — 

082,04 

5n,iti 

418,101 
XU.8SS 
10,700 

m,sn 

41 .000 

S;8,t07 
1X4.93 

Toul  OD  wbldi  tailfl  coneeMloo  aUoirad  do — 

Totil  fonlfn  on  wfaidb  tall  doty  mewwl  — do — 

Of  which  forvliti  imvr  bMt —  —  — do  

1,S4Q,«I0 

x.ni.o» 

i.ia,SH 

1.74S.7B) 

1.101.8U 

i.<i7,nB 

SSS.tST 

885.830 

UT.SOB 

6.  no 

857,057 
175.887 

412.560 

Ei.ia 

Of  wlili'h  forulgn  reflned  beet  do — 

01  which  lorelgD  eane  do — 

Amonnt  refined  br  Amerteao  8ui*r  ReOnlna  Oo — —  do — 

Amount  rrflned  by  ln<l»p«nd«nt  raAiwi  do  

Aniiiiitit  refilled  by  bwt  mgn  f«ctortoi  — do  

AmiiuBt  rciliied  by  Hawalun  »Dt  factoiM  do — 

Amouat  reflDed br  foreign  pbAmw   ■  do  

MS 
60 

i.m.oei 

1, OH  ,887 

I,«74 
1,008 

2.R4 
252 

i,4oe.eas 

SOO.OSB 
1<,M4 
2,988 

1.S44 
1.A8 

1.SSS.W! 
0B.557 
X!0,4TT 
17,« 

s.oe 

Total  amount  nflnad  inaMr  — ■■  — do — 

1,848,018 

X. 700.843 

S,GU,«I 

Fert^ntaa*  of  rrilnad  nwar  nsoBf setond  by  AmHkaa  8wr 

RoilninK  Oo  — Pf  •«nt— 

FerreDtaEe  of  refliied  naar  maaolaetared  br  lod^pendent  re- 

finern.  .^^-■^--...^^VKtaxt-. 

«.n 

17.44 

U.19 
.08 
.04 

uo.on 

808,000 
«0.8aB 

n.flS 
ttM 

10.B7 

.61 

.11 
103,870 

8X6.000 
I0.828 

v.« 

8.n 

.8B 

-IS* 

us.at 

PemntagA  of  reflDed  sugar  mamtfaetared  br  bert  sntsr  f*c- 

FflrmitaKe  of  refined  >oK«r  tnaanfaetursd  br  Hawauan  cans 

factories   Mo*— 

F«r«>ntBg*  of  nflnad  MW  manntMtiifBd  br  torSiga  n- 

Own   ..I...— .  1— — — par  ttnt... 

Oonsmned  tn  raw  or  rlaotatloo  itate  tODi_ 

National  Snear  Rennlng  Oo.  produoUon  (bwhldsd  wfth  taids- 

pHident  Tcriners]   —                    —  ■— — tons.. 

Awaas  diflerentv  between  raw  and  reflaed.,,— ■— per  pooDd- 

«]>tezaaa8h 
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SIATEUEKT  OF  CARHAH  H.  SMITH.  BEFBESiamva  THE  OWOSSO 

siraAB  CO.  OF  owosso  aitd  LAHsnra,  xzch. 

Monday,  November  1908, 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent fJie  Owosso  Su^ar  Company,  a  Michigan  corporation  operating 
two  sugar  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan — one  at  the  city  of 
Owosso,  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  of  beets  daily,  and  one  at  the 
city  of  Lansing,  with  a  capacity  of  600  tons  daily.  The  company  is 
capitalized  for  $1,250,000,  but  has  an  actual  investment  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  of  over  $2,000,000  in  the  beet  sugar  business.  The  money 
was  invested  almost  entirely  by  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  individ- 
uals. We  have  been  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  now  for  five  years. 
I  appear  at  this  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  conviction 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  or  continu^ce  of  the  beet 
sugar  business  in  Michieran — at  least  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
it— that  the  present  tariff  rates  ^ould  at  least  be  maintained  as  they 
now  are;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced,  in  order  that  the  business  may 
be  particularly  prosperous  or  expand,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  addi- 
tional duty  levied  on  sugar;  but  we  do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  that,  although  I  understand  that  in  the  demand  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  and  the  promise  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  this  revision  might  in  some  instances  bring  an 
increased  rate  of  duty  on  some  items  of  the  schedule. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  fact.  The  in- 
vestment which  our  company  made  in  the  sugar  business  was  one 
which  was  made  on  the  invitation  and  urgent  advice  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  its  Department  of  Agi'iculture;  and  also 
it  was  based  upon  the  recognized  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  party  in  power  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic  or  home 
industries.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  encouragement  and  for  the 
pledge  made  by  the  Republican  party  in  its  platform,  and  the  re- 
liance that  we  had  upon  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  protection, 
I  am  certain  that  this  particular  investment  never  would  have  been 
made.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  ever  since  the  investment  was 
made  and  we  commenced  doing  business  one  of  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands upon  our  time  and  attention  has  been  for  the  resisting  of  efforts 
made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not  with  malice,  but,  as 
we  believe  with  nie  certain  result,  if  successful,  of  hampering  or  de- 
stroying this  industry.  It  has  seemed  a  little  to  us  like  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  if  the  money  had  gone  to  the  people  who  made  the  repre- 
sentations I  ^ould  feel  a  little  as  if  we  had  ground  for  an  action  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  But  tiiat  is  a  little  aside  from 
the  subject-matter.  The  principal  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  this 
committee  is  this,  that  at  least  as  much  protection  as  we  now  havp  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  beet  sugar  companies  to  do 
business  and  simply  to  survive.  The  only  way  in  which  that  can  be 
demonstrated — and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  cover  the  whole  ques- 
tion— is  this :  What  docs  it  cost  the  average  beet  sugar  factory  in  the 
United  States  to  make  its  finished  product?  In  the  case  of  our  com- 
pany, we  having  been  operating  for  five  years,  I  can  say  that  the 
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figiii«s  presented  here  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  from  $3.75  to  $1  per  him- 
dred,  are  too  low. 

It  has  cost  our  company  on  an  average  a  little  over  $4  a  hundre^i 
to  make  its  Gni><hcd  pro(luct  since  we  have  been  in  business.  Of 
course  in  different  years  the  cost  varies  according  to  the  abundance 
of  supplies,  the  length  of  time  we  can  run,  and  the  quality  of  the 
beets,  but  the  average  is  a  little  over  $i  per  hundred.   The  avera^ 
selling  cost  for  the  past  five  years  was  given  by  Mr.  Hathaway  as 
$4..'ir)  a  hundred.  In  some  cases  the  sugar  factories  have  been  able  to 
sell  in  more  advantageous  markets  than  others,  but  X  think  an  average 
of  $4.35  to  $4.40  would  practically  represent  the  net  return  from  wl^t 
we  have  manufactured.   That  leaves  a  margin  of  profit  which  must 
pay  all  the  interest  and  returns  on  the  investment,  all  the  depreciation 
in  (he  plant,  of  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.    We  have  a  maximum  pro- 
tection under  the  Dinpley  tariff  of  $1.68  J  per  hundred.   Now,  if  you 
wish  to  encourage  capital  to  remain  employed  in  this  business,  l^ow 
much  possible  reduction  on  the  present  Dingley  tariff  could  be  made, 
unless  you  wished  to  cut  the  throat  of  this  iimustry,  unless  you  wished 
to  drive  it  out  of  existence?   I  think  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  to 
every  niemlier  of  this  committee  and  to  every  man  who  considers  for 
one  instant  the  question  of  protecting  and  encouraging  business  in 
this  couiitrv  that  we  absolutelv  can  not  stand  any  reduction  of  the 
present  tariff.   We  have  already  suffered  from  the  generous  way  iu 
which  we  have  treated  Cuba.    We  have  submitted  to  a  25  per  cent 
reiluotion  for  our  friends,  the  Philippines.  We  are  asked  to  do  more. 
I  am  not  wilting  to  take  second  place  to  anyone  in  the  recognition  of 
the  ohlipration  we  owe  to  all  these  provinces  upon  which  we  hare 
enforctMiour  guardianship,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  all  ou«ht  to 
Ix?  paid  by  any  one  industry.  I  believe  we  can  be  generous  after  being 
just,  and  I  believe  that  the  possible  development  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  this  country  to  a  point  where  we  can  furnish,  tt^ether 
with  tiio  cane  growers  of  the  South,  all  the  sugar  consumed  here  is 
worth  the  serious  attention  and  the  h<»iest  consideration  of  Congre^ 
at  every  stage  of  this  investigation. 

I  did  not  come  intending  to  give  any  statistics.  I  think  the  danger 
geuorfllly  is  in  these  investigations  that  the  committee  is  buried  under 
stiUistics  and  unable  to  get  out;  but  I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  real  question  involved,  that  if  we  wish  this  industry  to  continue 
it  must  certainly  not  receive  any  unfavorable  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  tariff  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
zone  in  which  you  operate — the  price  at  which  you  sell  sugar  uid  the 
price  of  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  tariff  and  the  freight  transporta- 
tion added? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  sugar,  Mr.  Underwood,  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  York  quotations  made  by  the  cane  refiners,  less  what 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  differential  between  cane  and  beet 
sugar — that  is  10  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  recognized  differen- 
tial ;  it  is  frequently  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  yon  cui  add  the  frei^t  rate  from  Kew  Tork 
to  your  zone? 

Air.  Smith.  True ;  but  we  ship  quite  a  large  portion  of  our  product 
to  a  point  where  we  have  to  paj  aa  modi  froight  aa  or  more  than  we 
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add  from  New  Yoi^.  But  the  difference  is  at  pr^ient  on  Hamburg 
sugar  about  55  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  tiie  figures — can  yon  estimate 
it  there?  I  am  asking  for  information.  What  is  the  price  of  Ham- 
burg sugar  in  the  zone  in  which  you  operate,  that  is  the  present  Ham- 
burg price,  ocean  freight,  domestic  freight,  and  insurance  added, 
which  of  course  would  m  the  selling  price  here,  with  the  broker's  com- 
mission added! 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  friends,  the  refiners,  have  been  engaged  in  a  little 
war  for  which  the  beet  sugar  people  are  paying  the  expenses,  largely, 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  do  not  know  what  their  price  on  sugar 
is  just  now. 

Mr.  UnDfaiwooD.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you,  because  I  presume 
that  the  competition  you  are  meeting  is  from  the  cane  sugar  interests. 
Mr.  Smith.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  refining  raw  Cuban  sugar;  and  I  wanted 
to  get  before  the  committee,  if  I  could,  what  the  competition  would 

be  from  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  freight  rate,  insurance,  and  broker's 
charges  added,  ii  the  competition  did  come  that  way,  which  I  recog- 
nize it  does. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  competition  did  not  come  from  Cuba ! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  if  you  had  competition  from  Hamburg,  say 
to-day,  or  whatever  day  at  which  time  you  know  the  price,  can  you 
give  the  committee  the  Hamburg  price  of  sugar,  add  the  ocean  freight 
rate  and  the  insurance,  and  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  tha  zone  in 
which  you  largely  operate,  and  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  could  do  that  if  I  knew  what  the  Hamburg 
price  is  to-day.  Perhaps  some  of  these  sugar  gentlemen  can  give  it 
tome.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Willett! 

Mr.  Willett.  $4.40  a  hundred,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith.  $4.40.  That  includes  the  ocean  freight  then,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  being  sold  in  New  York  now,  ^e  Ham- 
burg sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  has  been  no  sugar  shipped  from  Ham- 
burg for  several  months. 

>ir.  Willett.  No  imports,  but  the  quotations  are  made  every  day, 
and  the  quotation  to-day  is  $4.40  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York,  per  hundred 
pounds,  to  the  zone  in  which  tou  operate? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  cover  all  tne  territory  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo.   That  varies  from  16  to  23  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
$4.56  and  $4.60? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  Hamburg  sugar.  Now,  what  are  you 
selling  your  sugar  at  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  selling  it.  We  are  waiting  until  these 
refiners  get  through  their  fight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  the  fight  came  on,  what  were  you  selling 
it  at? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  were  selling  it  on  a  basis  of  $4.70,  New  York, 
whidi  would  be  $4.86,  say,  delivered,  Detroit.  D,g„„edbyGoogle 
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Mr.  (Tndeswood.  $4.70  in  New  Torkf 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  cane  sngar.  That  would  be  $180,  cane  sogar, 
$4.70  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwo(h>.  But  that  is  the  New  York  price? 

Mr,  Smith.  That  is  all  based  on  the  New  York  price  with  the 
freight  added.  So  vthea  I  say  $4.70,  New  York,  I  mean  at  a  Michigan 
point  bearing  a  16  c^t  rate,  we  would  add  that  to  the  $4.70  rate  in 
New  York,  and  the  price  in  Detooit,  which  has  a  16|  cent  freight  rate, 
on  the  $4.70  New  York  basis,  would  be  $4.86^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  be  selling  the  sugar  at  $4.86^  in 
Detroit* 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  Detroit  what  would  be  the  price  of  Ham- 
hure  sugar  at  $4.40,  New  York! 

Mr.  Smith.  At  $1.40,  with  the  freight  rate  added,  it  would  be 
$4.50}. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  $4.56,  New  York;  the  Hamburg  sugar 
would? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  to-day*s  price,  yes,  sir.  But  if  we  were  obliged  to 
Fell  to-day  we  would  have  to  meet  that  price. 

&Ir.  Underwock).  I  understand.  There  is  a  difference  of  32  cents 
to  the  advantage  of  Hamburg  sugar.  You  stated  that  there  is  no 
importation  of  (Serman  sugar  into  this  country,  I  believe. 

Afr.  Smith.  When  I  gave  you  an  illustration  of  the  market  price 
in  Detroit  I  was  referring  to  the  market  as  it  was  thirty  days  ago, 
bpfore  this  lunacy  broke  out  in  New  York.  To-day  we  would*  be  ob- 
liged  to  sell  at — what  is  the  New  York  market  to-(M>yf 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  $4.-55  net,  to-day. 

Mr.  Smith.  "VVe  would  be  obliged  to  sell  for  $4.61^  then,  in  De- 
troit, as  compared  with  this  $4.56},  which  has  been  given  as  the  basis 
of  Hamburg  sugar.   It  would  be  only  5  cents  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  advantage  you  have  by  reason  of  your  loca- 
tion would  then  amount  to  4}  cents  a  hundred  f 

Air.  WiLLETT.  May  I  explain  that  the  German  granulated  sn^ar 
which  is  quoted  from  day  to  day  is  what  is  called  fi^  class,  which  is 
not  suitable  for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  value  is 
about  25  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  value  of  cane  sugar,  and  15 
cents  a  hundred  less  than  that  of  beet  ^gar. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  qu^tion  or  two.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  the  last  three  years  you  had  gotten  about  $4.35  for 
your  product? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  somewhere  between  $4.35  and  $4.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  40  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  below  tiie 
price  of  the  cane  sugar  sold  in  the  same  territory? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  the  average  has  not  been  more  than  16  cents  less 
than  the  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents  less? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred.  The  recognized  differential 
Ls  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  period  spoken  of  bv  Mr.  Hathaway 
when  the  Hamburg  price  averaged  2  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.  I  can  not  make  those 
figures  agree  some  way.  Googk 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  that  nobody  can  tell  this  beet  sugar 
from  uie  cane  sugar.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  have  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price  ? 

Mr.  SuiTH.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Clark,  in  introducing  any  new  prod- 
uct in  competition  with,  a  standard,  recognized  product  nas  always 
been  met  in  the  first  instance  by  a  lower  price.  I  believe  that  beet 
sugar  is  absolntely  chemically  identical  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  puzzles  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  same  time,  when  they  -first  commenced  to  mar- 
ket beet  su^r  in  this  countiy  there  was  a  prejudice  against  it,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  dealers  m  cane  sugar.  The  dealers  in  beet  sugar 
were  advised  that  beet  sugar  was  inferior  in  quality  and  was  not  as 
salable,  and  a  prejudice  was  created  against  it  which  was  even  fostered 
at  that  time  by  the  cane  sugar  refiners  refusii^to  furnish  the  gro(%rs 
with  their  sugar  if  they  handled  beet  sugar.  For  some  time  that  sort 
of  a  war  was  made  against  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  in  order  to 
induce  dealers  to  handle  beet  sugar  it  was  necessary  to  sell  it  at  a 
lowOT  price ;  and  having  started  in  to  do  that,  is  is  next  to  impossible 
to  ever  recover  and  get  back  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  one  housewife  out  of  a  thousand 
in  the  United  States  ever  inquires  of  the  groceryman  when  she  wants 
refined  sugar  whether  it  is  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  fellow  that  buys  the  beet  sugar 
and  sells  it,  the  grocerjrman,  is  doing  a  better  business  and  a  wiser 
business  for  himself  than  the  fellow  who  buys  and  sells  the  cane 
sugar! 

Mr.  Smith.  Sur«;  he  makes  more  money  on  it  He  sells  it  at  the 
same  price  as  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  have  been  able  to  get  up  this  prejudice 
a^inst  beet  sugar  and  keep  it  up  all  these  years,  and  still  keep  it  up? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  beien  unable  to  get  the  price  back.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is.  If  you  can  suggest  any  way,  and  put  it  into  this  bill, 
we  will  be  glad  to  take  it  in  lieu  of  an  increase  in  the  tariff.  The  deal- 
ers refuse  to  handle  it  unless  they  get  this  concession,  I  think  with 
absolutely  no  sound  reason  for  it.  It  is  a  trade  condition  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Dalzeij..  You  justify  the  suspicion  by  keeping  your  price 
down. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  do  away  with  that  suspicion  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  hold  our  sugar  and  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  you  can  not  hold  it.  You  must  sell  it  within 
five  or  six  months. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  say  you  can  not  safely  store  any  sugar  for  an  un- 
limited time,  whether  cane  or  beet  sugar.  It  will  absorb  moisture 
and  become  soft,  or  in  some  cases  it  will  harden. 

Mr.  Caloerhead.  Is  it  not  also  because  it  is  tmly  in  one  form,  the 
granulated  form? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true;  it  is  all  in  one  form. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  identical,  do  not  the 
weather  conditions  affect  cane  sugar  a^,  when  stored  in  a  given 
place,  as  they  would  beet  sugar! 
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Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I  have  seen  any  quantity  of  cane  sugar  that 
had  iNN'ome  abstiliitely*  hard  and  had  to  be  ground  over  again  and 
pulverized  in  order  to  make  it  salable. 

Mr.  C1.ABK.  Your  zone  lies  betwem  the  top  of  the  Roch^  Moun- 
tains and,  say,  Toledo? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  any  market  at  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  nothing  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  amounts  to 
anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  beet  sugar — the  whole  beet- 
sugar  question! 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  (^LASK.  Your  market  ranges  from  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
Mountnins  to  Toledo? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  conies  to  Pittsburg. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  say  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  business  is  governed  from  New  York 

Mr.  Clark.  What  whole  business? 

Tlte  Chairman.  The  whole  business  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  C^LARK.  Kow,  if  these  men  undertake  to  wip  cane  sugar  into 
your  district,  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  rates  from  New  York  to 
Pittsburg  more  than  you  pay,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  they  pay  half  a  cent  less  than  we  pay. 
^  Mr.  C1.ARK.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  can  ^ip  sugar  from 
New  York  to  Denver  or  Omaha  or  St.  Paul  cheaper  than  you  can 
ship  it  frcrni  Michigan,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  moved  your  question  from  Pittsburg  to 
DiMiver  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  am  talking  about  that  territory,  from  Pittsbiu'g 
to  Denver.  Who  has  the  cheaper  freight  rates  in  that  territory,  the 
beet  sugar  men  or  the  cane  sugar  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  beet  sugar  men,  I  should  say;  that  is,  after  you  get 
west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  advantage  of  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Smith.  After  you  get  west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  as  good  sugar  as  they  have  got? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  drive  these  grocerymen  into  paying 
you  as  much  for  beet  sugar  as  thev  pay  for  the  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  found  not  only  expensive  but  dangerous 
to  try  to  coerce  anybody  into  doing  anything  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  these 
ciine  sugar  fellows  coerced  you  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  tried  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  did  cut  you  down  15  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  before  the  public  conscience  was  aroused. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  so  very  much  aroused  yet,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  there  is  a  war  on  with  regard  to  prices,  yon 
with  vour  $^.000,000  of  investment  would  not  have  veiy  mudi  show 
of  driving  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  out  of  business 
witli  its  $100,000,000  of  capit^,  would  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  we  would  hate  to  try  it  unless  we  were  sure  of  saC' 
ceeding. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  afford  to  get  into  a  war 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  any  tixpe? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Ko,  sir;  we  have  a  limited  season  and  a  comparatively 
small  output,  and  most  of  the  time  the  market  is  necessarily  con- 
trolled or  dominated  by  the  refiners,  who  take  care  of  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  consumption  of  this  country.  It  would  be  an  impossible 
competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  per  cent  did  you  state  was  controlled? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  said  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Based  on  the  Dingley  rate  of  duty,  there  is  about  a 
millon  tons  of  sugar  that  comes  into  our  market  m>m  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  Cuba  comes  in  free, 
and  the  rest  pays  the  regular  Dingley  duty.  If  the  duty  is  changed 
on  imported  sugar  any  at  all,  if  it  is  changed  downward,  how  would 
you  feel  about  your  investment? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  depose  of  it  before  I  was  subject  to  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  At  less  than  100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  what  it  cost, 
would  you  not! 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I  should  consider  that  the  investment 
would  be  worth  practically  nothing  if  this  tariff  was  materially  re- 
duced. It  is  the  best  that  any  average  sugar  company  can  possibly 
do  now  to  pa^y  from  5  to  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment.  If 
you  reduce  the  protection  and  consequently  reduce  the  margin  of 
profit  down  below  40  cents  a  hundr^  pounds,  it  would  mean  the 
operation  of  the  factories  at  an  absolute  loss,  and  I  should  want  to 
^et  out  of  the  business  at  onoe  and  lose  it  all  in  a  lump  and  try  to  get 
into  something  else  rather  than  lose  it  in  annual  installments. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  think  that  American  capital  could  be  in- 
duced to  buUd  more  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  country  if  the  duty 
on  imported  sugar  was  increased? 

Mr.  Smith,  ira,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  were  assured  that  it  would  remain  there? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  could  feel  any  substantial  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  any  such  pledges. 
Sir.  FoRDNET.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Crumpackee.  Is  it  possible  or  practicable  to  powder  beet 
sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crijmfacbjgr.  To  put  it  in  b  powdered  form? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  can  be ;  ^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  in  the  form  of  cubes,  so  as  to  meet  the  ro- 
quirements  of  the  market! 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  Why  do  not  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  put  it 
in  these  different  forms  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
and  be  free  from  these  disadvantages  they  are  under  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  the  reason  that  that  class  of  sugar  is  never  mar- 
keted in  carload  lots.  It  is  shipped  in  mixed  carloads.  It  requires 
a  very  much  lareer  and  more  diverse  clientage  to  take  any  consider- 
able output  of  mat  class  of  sugar  than  the  oeet  sugar  people  have. 
They  market  their  sugar  almost  entirely  in  carloaalots  and  in  the 
larger  centers  of  trade.  In  other  words,  it  would  involve  a  v^^ 
expensive  sailing  organization  to  take  care  of  that  Tariety-of  output. 
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Mr.  LoNQwoBTH.  Is  there  no  beet  sugar  put  out  in  the  form  of 
cubes? 

Mr.  SnrrH.  I  do  not  know  of  any  factory  that  is  making  cube 
sugar. 

Mr.  Cau>ebiiead.  Tou  would  have  to  change  your  machinei^t 

Mr.  SHriH.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  not  be  a  difficult  proposition. 
It  would  be  scmiewhat  expensi  ve,  but  it  could  be  done.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  principally  in  marketing. 

Mr.  C  RUurACKER.  You  would  not  have  a  demand  for  the  beet 
sugar,  cube  sugar,  in  carload  lots? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  wholesaler  in  Chicago  had  100  tons  of  beet  sugar 
and  100  tons  of  cane  sugar  shipped  to  him.  there  is  nothing  about 
the  boxes  or  barrels  to  show  which  is  which,  ia  there  ? 

Mr.  SxiTH.  Yes,  sir;  generally — ^that  is,  almost  all  of  the  beet 
sugar  manufacturers  hare  their  packages  marked. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  in  regard  to  cigar 
wrappers  grown  in  Florida  in  competition  with  Sumatra  wrappers 
that  they  would  ship  them  up  to  Chicago  or  somewhere  else  and 
then  ship  them  back  to  these  fellows  who  make  the  cigars,  so  that 
they  would  be  getting  Florida  wrappers  when  they  bought  they 
were  getting  Sumatra  wrappers.  Do  you  suppose  the  sugar  men 
are  working  the  same  thing! 

Mr.  Smh-u.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely.  I  have  smoked  some  of 
those  cigars.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  (  lark.  One  other  question.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  a 
witness  or  two  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  and  increase 
of  the  saccharine  matter  in  these  beets.  Do  you  have  any  reasonable 
hope  of  getting  it  up  as  high  there  as  it  is  in  Germany? 

Air.  Smith.  I  do  not  see  why  we  can  not,  and  I  believe  we  can  do  it 
But  it  has  taken  one  hundred  years  to  develop  the  sugar  beet  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  in  Germany  and  France,  and  while  we  are 
supposed  to  be  more  rapid  than  they  are,  I  do  not  think  we  can  ex- 
pect anv  such  result  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  yet. 

Mr.  Olark.  I  supposed  you  began  where  they  left  off.  After  that 
(Question,  here  is  another.  Do  you  sugar  men  up  there  believe  the 
tmie  will  ever  come,  and  if  so  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  does  come, 
when  tliis  beet  sugar  industry  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  any 
protection? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought, 
or  that  any  industry  ought,  to  expect  to  be  perpetually  protected. 
But  even  it  that  should  w  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  better  policy  for  this  country  to  continue  to  protect  an  industry 
that  will  supply  it  with  all  it  needs. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.   I  asked  you  a  plain  and 
ple  qupj^tion. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  as  you  and  I  will 
live  to  see  it,  but  I  think  that  some  time  the  industry  will  be  able,  by 
improved  methods,  to  do  it.  But  it  can  not  be  done  until  there  is 
some  improvement  or  until  we  are  willing  to  reduce  the  wa^  that 
we  pay.   The  bulk  of  the  entire  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  paid  out  m  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  produce  beet  su^r  cheaper  now  than  you  did 
ten  years  ago ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  total  cost  of  the  product  is  con- 
cerned? r"^^  -sl^ 
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Mr.  SuiTBu  I  suppose  so.  I  have  not  been  in  the  buane^  so  long 
as  that  This  business  started  about  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  might  say  that  this  company  which  I  represent  is 
also  engaged  in  farming.  We  have  a  farm  of  about  10,000  acres, 
upon  which  we  are  raising  quite  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  beets,  as 
well  as  doinff  other  branches  of  farming,  so  that  we  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  both  ends  of  the  proceeding.  I  wish  to  say,  also,  that 
we  have  an  association  of  sugar  factories  in  Michigan,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  jpresident,  and  I  am  requested  -to  represent  tliem 
here  and  present  their  position  in  this  matter  at  this  time.  That 
they  have  agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  their 
business  that  the  tariff  diould  not  be  reduced,  and  they  have  given  me 
the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  their  sugar,  and  I  will 
sav  that  the  average  cost  for  the  past  five  years,  presented  by  the 
following  sugar  companies^  the  German- American  Sumir  Company, 
at  Bay  City ;  the  St.  Loms  Sugar  Company,  of  St.  Xouis,  Mich. ; 
the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company,  at  Mount  Clemens;  and  the 
Holland  Sugar  Company,  at  Holland,  has  been  in  excess  of  $1  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  did  they  exceed  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  average  of  one  company  is  $4.13  and  the  average 
of  another  is  $4.16  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  interest  on  capital  ? 

Mr.  Smita.  That  includes  no  return  on  the  investment  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  does  include  evacything  dse? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  includes  ever3rthing  else. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  getting  out  of  the  alcohol! 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  selling  molasses. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  they  were  the  last  time  we  had  tariff 
hearings  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  change  in  the  method. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  or  in  the  amount  you  get  out 
of  it  there  is  no  change? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  getting  more  for  their  molassies  now  than 
they  did,  because  a  ^eat  part  of  it  is  now  sold  for  cattle  feed,  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  the  high  price  of  other  feed  has  brought  the 
price  of  molasses  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  do  j^ou  give 
credit  for  the  by-product  or  is  the  by-product  not  considered  in  that? 

Mr.  SMrra.  All  receipts  for  the  by-product  are  taken  out  of  the 
cost.  This  is  the  net  cost  of  the  sugar  after  all  returns  from  the  by- 
product have  been  credited  to  the  operation  of  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  from  which  you  make  up 
the  cost  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  that? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not,  but  if  desired,  I  will  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  that. 
Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  dividing  the  original  cost  of  beets  and  the 
eost  of  operation,  everything! 
The  CHAiBiuir.  Ye&  ^  , 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  will  file  such  a  stfttement 
The  Chairman.  Showing  WRges  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoBDNEY.  How  much  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  beet 
aufpiT  does  labor  get  in  this  country !  For  instance,  if  it  costs  4  cents 
a  jKHind  to  make  iiugar  from  beets,  how  much  does  labor  get  out  of 
that  9 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand.  I  will  say  that  for 
the  coht  of  the  beet  itself  

Mr.  FoRUNRT.  That  is,  labor,  I  mean  labor  alone;  what  is  paid  tlw 
farmer  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  that.  The  farmer  will  get,  say,  an 
average  of  $r)0  an  acre  out  of  his  beets.  All  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction, practically,  is  lalior.  and  that  is  estimated,  and  I  think  it  is 
moderately  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  at  $33  an  acre. 

Mr.  Forhney.  In  the  4  cents  cost  is  fibred  what  goes  to  the  farmer 
and  the  laborer;  everything  that  goes  into  converting  the  beets  into 
i-ugar  is  labor  except  what  raw  material  there  is  in  uie  way  of  coal 
and  cotton  bags,  and  barrels,  and  such  likef 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  have  a  statement  here  by  one  of  the  factories 
which  on  the  cost  of  $4.18  a  hundred  gives  the  cost  of  beets  at  $3.41  a 
hundred,  of  which  at  least  three-quarters  would  be  labor,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  factory  is  47  cents  a  hundred;  supplies  63  cents  a  hun- 
dred, which  would  give  about  three-quarters  of  the  cost  in  labor.  I 
suniMisc  that  has  been  estimated  more  accurately  ■ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  1,700,000 
tons  of  sugar  imported  last  year,  or  about  that,  labor  only  gets  (on 
the  imported  sugar)  about  one-half  cent  a  pound,  does  it  not?  I 
mean  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  refining,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  that  American  labor  gets  from  imported  raw  sugar  and 
Eugar  produced  in  this  country  is  one-half  cent  per  pound,  compared 
with  about  4  or  3f  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  on  the  1,360.000  last  year  imported,  labor  re- 
ceived about  $17,000,()00,  whereas,  if  it  had  been  produced  in  this 
country  it  would  have  received  $136,000,000,  or  in  that  neighborhood  f 

Mr.  Smith.  The  principle  is  right;  I  have  not  the  time  to  verify 
your  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  difference  between  4  cents  and  one-half 
cent  that  would  j^o  to  American  labor? 
Mr.  Smith,  "ies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  American  labor  would  be  very  muck  inter- 
ested in  producing  all  the  sugar  at  home  that  we  consume,  if  those 
figures  are  right,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  irNOERWooD.  The  sugar  labor  might  be  very  much  interested, 
but  the  hibor  that  eats  the  sugar  might  be  interested  the  other  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  labor  that  eats  the  .sugar  would  not  be  hurt 
by  the  labor  that  produces  the  sugar  getting  that  benefit. 
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STATEMENT  OP  GEN.  LTJEE  WBIOHT,  SECBETAET  OF  WAS, 
SELATIVE  TO  THE  FHmPPlHE  SUGAB  INSXTSTBT. 

Monday,  Novemher  16, 1908. 

I  only  just  heard  that  the  committee  was  hearing  arguments  with 
reference  to  these  tariff  schedules  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  applied  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  heard  it  only  about  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  are  hardly  prepared  at  this 
time  to  go  into  that  question.  "VVe  are  now  having  investigations 
made  in  the  Philippines  by  experts,  among  them  Mr.  Herd,  the  in- 
ternal-revenue collector  for  the  islands.  He  is  taking  up  this  question 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  with  a  view  of  l^ing  before  tlie  committee 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  capacity  for 
increased  production,  and  various  other  matters  which  will  enter 
into  any  intelligent  consideration  of  this  question  as  appplied  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  objection,  if  it  has  any  force  at  all, 
lies  in  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
that  their  market  might  be  destroyed  by  the  inundation  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  if  that  apprehension  could  be  relieved,  if  that 
is  really  their  fear,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  opposition  would  cease. 

The  custom-house  report  from  the  Philippine  Islands  shows  that 
the  total  exports  of  sugar  for  the  year  1907  were  118,000  .tons,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see,  if  all  of  that  came  to  the  United  States,  just  how  that 
could  in  any  way  affect  the  market  here,  when  it  is  considered  that 
between  1,700  and  1,800  thousand  tons  are  annually  imported. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  an  indefinite  increase,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand how,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  might  affect  the  market 
here ;  but  until  the  Philippine  Islands  took  up  the  whole  import  of 
foreign  sugars  the  market  here,  it  seems  to  me,  evidently  could  not 
be  affected.  The  importance  of  that,  I  think,  can  be  made  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  member  of  the  committee. 

The  last  gentleman  was  good  enough  to  say — I  suppose  they  all 
feel  the  same  way — that  he  had  the  kindest,  most  affectionate  feeling 
for  the  Philippine  people,  but  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  his  market.  It  is  astonishing,  really, 
^ntlemen,  how  many  charitable  people  there  are  in  the  world  when 
it  does  not  cost  them  anything. 

But  aside  from  that  we  can  demonstrate.  I  think,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  any 
large  increase  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  near 
future,  in  many  years.  Economic  conditions,  labor  conditions,  and 
all  that  are  such  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  there  can 
be  any  large  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Our  purpose  had  been  at  the  proper  time  to  make  suggestions  of 
some  fair  compromise  about  this  matter,  limiting  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  might  be  imported  without  duty,  as  an  evidence  of  our 
ffoqd  faith  and  of  our  actual  belief  that  the  market  here  is  not  in 
Uie  least  danger,  and  some  gradual  increase  per  annum,  with  a  maxi' 
mum  limit,  I  think,  we  could  agree  upon. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  Philippine  Islands  could  supply  the 
actual  increase  in  demand  for  sugar  year  by  year,  as  it  is  going  on 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  it  would  seem 
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Utterly  absurd  to  talk  about  Philippine  sugar  endangering  the 
American  market  until  the  beet  su^r  people  and  the  cane  sugar 
people,  in  spite  of  this  tariff  wall  which  has  been  erected,  raise  about 
1,800.000  tons  more  than  they  are  doing  now.  When  that  time  comes 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  putting  up  the  bars  against 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  was  mformed  a  moment  ago  that  the  total  production- of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  440,000  tons  last  year.  Before 
the  beet  sugar  industry  is  in  the  slightest  danger  that  industry  must 
increase  from  440,000  to  about  2,100,000  tons,  and  I  think,  if  you  will 
take  the  statistics  which  show  the  annual  increase  in  bee^sugar  pro- 
duction, it  will  be  obvious  that  that  can  not  happen  for  ue  nest 
fifty  years. 

t  U'lieve,  ^ntlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  I  should 
be  very  clad  if  you  could  postpone  these  hearings— — 

The  CiiAiBUAN.  We  can  not  postpone  the  nearings.  We  have 
adopted  a  rule  that  briefs  can  be  filed,  in  order  to  be  printed  bv 
the  5th  of  DiH^ember,  and  briefs  that  come  in  later  than  that  wi& 
have  to  take  their  chances. 

Secretary  Wright.  Will  the  committee  hear  us,  say,  some  time  in 
January  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  in  a  position  to 
conit'de  any  hearings  in  January  at  this  time.  If  anybody  makes 
application  in  the  future  for  hearings,  the  committee  will  consider  the 
application.  But  our  object  is  to  set  through  with  these  hearings 
and  go  to  work  and  consider  this  biU  and  m^e  as  good  a  bill  as  we 
can  from  the  facts  laid  before  us  by  various  people  along  the  lines  of 
an  honest  tariff  bill.  That  is  the  object  of  the  committee. 

StHTetary  Wright.  We  will  be  allowed,  then,  at  an  earlier  date  

The  Chairman.  We  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion that  will  come  to  us  while  we  are  considering  the  bill.  If  you 
have  opportunity  to  file  briefs  or  be  heard,  of  course  the  other  side  of 
the  question  must  have  equal  opportunity  to  meet  whatever  facts  you 
may  present  at  that  time.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  only  menace  t6 
the  supar  industry  from  any  of  these  concessions  ultimately  is  a 
reduction  on  Cuban  sugar.  If  the  20  per  cent  reduces  that  below  the 
j)oiiit  of  protection,  that  is  in  so  far  a  menace,  because  that  is  a  lar^ 
production,  and  if  the  point  should  be  reached  where  the  domestic 
production,  in  addition  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  if  any  of  the  crop 
should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  (ana  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of 
course  the  Porto  Rican  Islands  include  part  of  the  production),  and 
added  to  it  the  importation  of  the  Cuban  sugar  at  a  discount  of  20 
\ieT  cent  on  the  tariff  reaches  the  total  consumption,  of  course  then 
the  protection  is  taken  away  to  the  extent  of  one-fifUi,  and  how  far 
that  will  remain  a  protection  to  the  sugar  industry  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  great  menace  is  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  that  oomes  from 
Cuba,  if  the  concession  brings  that  below  the  protective  point. 

Secretary  Wright.  We  can  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 
All  I  am  interested  in  at  this  time  is  to  show  that  the  American 
market  

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  show  further,  in  regard  to  that  compro- 
mise two  or  three  years  ago,  when  this  matter  was  being  considered 
the  suggestion  of  compromise  came  from  those  who  oppmed  the  low- 
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«rinff  of  the  duty  to  Philippine  sugar  and  Philippine  tobacco,  limit- 
ing me  amount.  My  idea  then  was  that  was  an  illogical  proposition. 
I  nave  not  changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  that  since. 
Secretary  Wright.  Neither  have  I  

The  Chaibman.  Later  it  came  from  the  War  Department,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  I  understood  that  it  was  acceded  to  at  that  time  by 
the  representatives  of  the  sugar  interests.  Now,  of  course^  the  amount 
of  sugar  imported  free  of  ^ty  in  one  year  could  be  limited  in  num- 
bers of  tons,  and  all  that  came  in  after  that  limit  had  been  reached  to 
pay  the  full  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  or  75  per  cent  of  that  duty,  as 
it  mi^ht  be  fixed  in  the  law;  and  the  same  way  in  regard  to  tobacco 
and  cigars,  that  could  be  practically  operated. 

Secretary  Wright.  Of  course,  what  I  said  with  reference  to  sugar 
has  equal  application  to  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  practical  to  operate  it,  of  course. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  was  led  to  believe  from  what  General  Ed- 
wards had  told  me  that  the  strong  probability  was  that  we  should  he 
able,  so  far  as  we  could  do  that,  to  make  some  agreement  that  would 
relieve  the  committee  of  considering  this  particular  phase  of  the  tariff 
law. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  General  Wright  should  be  prepared  before  the 
hearings  are  closed,  would  not  the  committee  see  him  person^y 
insteaa  of  having  him  file  a  brief? 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  certainly. 

"Mi,  McCall.  That  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ask 
him  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  This  is  an  important  question,  a 
question  that  might  not  be  considered  as  coming  strictly  within  a 
tariff-revision  billj  although  it  could  be  placed  there.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  side  issue  in  some  senses,  and  the  committee  would  certainly 
make  every  effort  to  hear  both  sides  of  that  controversy  at  any  time  if 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  you  want  the  Philippine  schedules  to  be 
dealt  with  along  with  the  general  subjects  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
would  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  for  the  committee  to  take  up.  In- 
dividually, I  should  favor  doing  it  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of 
the  committee  feels;  I  have  not  talked  to  them  about  it. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  sir,  we  will  address  ourselves  at  once  to 
this  matter.  We  were  taken  very  much  by  surprise  to-day,  and  per- 
haps we  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  impose  on  your  good  nature  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question! 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  state  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  sugar 
imported  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  should  not  be  alarmed  until 
its  production  greatly  increases? 

Secretary  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Ifc.  FoRDNEY.  When  Cuban  reciprocity  was  adopted  the  same 
argument  was  urged,  that  the  importation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  at 
that  time  was  615,000  tons,  and  would  not  materially  increase,  but  it 
has  run  up  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  since  that  time.  Beet 
sugar  men  are  fearful  that  by  bringing  in  more  raw  sugar  free  of 
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duty  into  this  oountiy  that  that  will  be  the  last  straw  that  wiJl  \mak 
the  camel's  back. 

Secretary  Wbioht.  Perhaps  it  is  an  irrelevant  question;  but  has 
the  price  of  sugar  declined  of  late  in  this  oountry?  I  d<ni*t  think  it 
has.   Are  there  any  ^mptoms  of  it  declining? 

Mr.  FoBUNET.  It  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Secretary  Wbicht.  Has  it? 

Mf.  P'oRDNBY.  Yes;  very  materially. 

Secretary  Wright.  Is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  some  other 
causes  that  have  brought  about  Uiatf 
Mr.  KoRDNET.  Perhaps. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  heard  Mr.  HaUiaway  state,  in  answer  to 
Judge  Underwood,  I  believe,  that  the  American  Sugar  Company  had 
no  interest  in  any  of  these  beet  susar  factories.  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  astonished  at  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  I  heard  made,  I 
think,  by  him — and  if  I  am  in  error  the  gentleman  will  correct  me — 
and  by  one  or  two  other  ffentlemen,  whose  faces  are  fA^milii^r  and 
some  of  whom  I  have  seen  here,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  trustee 
who  owned  51  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  these  beet  sugar 
factories,  suppe^dly  a  trustee  representing  the  American  Sugar 
Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  each  one  of  these  bert  sugar  factories? 

Secretary  Wright.  Yes;  that  was  the  statement  made  three  years 
ago.  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken — and  I  do  not  think  I  am — that 
was  the  statement  made.  That  mav,  perhaps,  account  for  some  other 
definciencies  that  have  cropped  up  here;  I  ao  not  know.  I  would  like 
to  run  into  that  a  little,  if  we  must  do  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ownerdup  of  any 
of  them.  I  never  had  any  interest  in  one  and  do  not  have  now. 

Secretarv  Wright.  Of  course  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sir;  idthough 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  who  owns  them,  so  long  as  they  are  owned  by  Americans 
and  make  sugar  from  an  American-^rown  product. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  think  if  the  tune  was  given  yon  to  go  into  this 
matter  that  you  would  show  that  it  is  true  that  a  trustee  representing 
the  American  Sugar  Sefining  Company  owns  51  per  cent  of  the  beet 
sugar  business? 

Secretary  Wright.  I  could  only  refer  you  to  the  hearings  as  they 
were  published.  The  chairman  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  about 
that  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  verr  important,  still  I  think  when  you 
come  to  weigh  arguments,  it  is  well  to  know  just  where  the  argument 
comes  from  and  what  the  motive  behind  it,  whether  it  is  retOly  the 
honest  appreh^sion  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  till  the  soil 
wliether  it  is  simply  the  selfish  interests  of  a  particular  c(Hporat3on 
that  is  monopolizing  the  refined  sugar  production  and  sale  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  representing  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
there  are  20,000  farmers  in  that  district  raisang  beets.  That  is  my 

interest 

Secretary  Wright.  I  understand,  mx\  but  I  can  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  rather  a  pertinent  inquiry,  as  to  what  is  at  the 
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bottom  of  ft  matter  that  relates  to  tiie  Philippine  sngar.  It  seemfl 
to  me  that  might  be  important. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  would  be  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  and  if  what  you  believe  to  be  true  is  really  ixw&f  I 
should  like  to  know  it. 

Secretary  Wright.  Unless  I  am  totally  wrong — and  I  do  not  think 
my  memory  is  altogether  failing — it  was  about  three  years  ago  when 
we  had  this  same  subject  up  before  this  same  committee  that  the 
statement  I  refer  to  was  made,  and  the  chairman  will  doubtless  re- 
member what  was  stated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  say,  in  reference  to  this  same  poinL  that  so  far 
as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  the  American  Su^r  Refin- 
ing Company  does  not  own  and  never  did  own  a  dollar  of  mterest  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  in  the  Owosso  Sugar  Company. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  do  not  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Smith  before  

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I. ask  Mr.  Smith  a  question? 

Secretary  Wright.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  not  only  conceded,  I 
think  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  but  by  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  repre- 
senting beet  sugar  industries,  that  that  was  the  fact  Of  course  that 
have  all  changed,  there  has  been  a  searching  of  hearts  

Mr.  SuzTH.  He  never  made  a  statement  as  to  my  company. 

Secretary  Wbioht.  Ko  ;  I  do  not  remember  of  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Smith  before  ■ 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  understood  on  that  subject  bj  the  trade,  gen- 
erally, Mr.  Smith,  as  to  the  ownership  by  the  trust  in  the  beet  sugar 
concerns;  is  it  understood  that  the  trust  owns  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  beet  sugar  concerns? 

Mr.  Smith.  Th^  gentlemen  are  here.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  answer.  I  might  tell  yon  what  I  have  heurd  and 
believe,  but  not  having  any  knowledge  or  reliable  information,  I 
think  it  would  be  at  least  indelicate  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  a  good  many  of  these  things  are 
morally  known  in  the  trade  without  you  knowing  in  such  a  way  that 
you  could  testify  to  them,  and  that  the  persons  who  do  know  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  testify  to  them  would  not  like  to  do  it,  and 
we  might  not  ask  them  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany is  generally  referred  to  as  the  trust  oi^anization. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  is  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  company  owning  six  of  the  sixteen  sugar  fac- 
tories in  Michi^n  and  operating  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Holding  and  operating  six  of  the  sixteen? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the  other  ten 
sugar  factories  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  it  has  any,  it  is  iu>t  sup- 
posed to  be  a  controlling  interest,  or  an  interest  more  than — ^in  fact, 
I  do  not  Imow  what  they  mfiy  have  in  the  others.  I  am  simply  giving 
you  the  general  opinion,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  myself. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  say  they  are  regarded  as  a  trust  in  Michigan. 
I>o  you  mean  the  American  Sugar  Bemiing  Company? 
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Hr.  Skxth.  It  is  supposed  that  interests  connected  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  have  large  interests  in  these  six 
factories. 

Secretary  Wrioht.  It  might  be  well  worth  considering  in  connec- 
ticm  with  this  general  subject,  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  owned  all  the  sugar  factories,  just  how  fast  the  increase 
in  production  would  continue.  They  are  in  a  position,  if  they  con- 
trol it,  to  increase  or  decrease  the  production  pretty  extenavely. 
However,  I  do  not  know  anything  aoout  that  except  what  I  have 
stated  before. 

Mr.  Chuhpackes.  If  we  abolish  the  tariff  on  sugar  imported  from 
the  Philippine  Inlands,  is  there  anything  down  there  that  would 
prevent  the  American  Refining  Ccanpany  getting  oontrol  of  the 
product  even  there  t 

Secretary  Wright.  Nothing  in  the  world.  Really,  just  as  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  Philippine  people,  I  have  been  almost  in  hopes  they 
would. 

The  CHAiaifAN.  I  do  not  suppose  any  change  in  this  tariff  wotdd 
prevent  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  from  buying  stoA 
in  any  corporation  it  wanted  to  ? 

Secretary  Whicht.  Na 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  understood  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieved the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  a  oontrcdling 
interest ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  so  understood  or  not.  I  doni 
know  about  that.  I  simply  say  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  large 
interest  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Companv. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  something  has  been  said  in  regard  to  that  in 
the  former  hearings. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  am  dihply  giving  my  memozy  of  what  ires 
admitted  on  all  sides  at  the  former  hearing. 

Mr.  BoNTVoK.  That  is  far  short  of  being  51  per  cent,  even  if  they 
had  51  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  factories  in  Micnigan. 

Secretary  Wright.  That  was  not  the  statement  made  before.  It 
appeared  liefore,  if  I  am  not  gros^y  in  error,  that  all  those — of  course 
the  hearings  will  show  for  themselves,  but  that  is  my  reoollectitm 
of  it. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  I  think  your  recollection  is  wrong  about  that. 
Mr.  Gaines.  I  think  Mr.  Hathaway  desires  to  make  a  statement 
The  Chaibhan.  Have  you  any  different  statement  to  make  nowt 
Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  What  statement  did  I  make! 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  runember.  It  is  recorded. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  I  never  made  any  remark  in  my  CTidenoe  before 
of  the  kind  General  Wright  has  rererred  to. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  some  person  did;  several  persons  did. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  General  Wright  has  quoted  me. 
Secretary  Wright.  I  said  that  was  my  recollection. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  yon  were  in  error  there. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 
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SUFFIEHEirrAI  STATEUSNT  OF  P.  B.  HATHAWAY,  REFBESEHT- 
INO  THE  MICHIOAH  SUGAB  CO.,  OF  BETBOIT,  HIGH. 

Monday,  November  16^  1908, 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  I  want  to  is  this:  That  every  director 
of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  is  a  Michigan  man.  I  want  to  say 
next  that  every  certificate  of  stock  issued  bv  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company,  as  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $100,000  of  stock,  is  held  by  a  Michigan  man  or  Michigan  men. 

The  Chaikman.  What  about  the  $100,0001 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places. 

The  Chaxrkak.  Let  us  have  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  placea  outside 
the  State. 

Mr.  Bonyngb.  What  is  your  capitalization? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  director  that  represents  that  $100,000? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No. 

The  Chahiman.  Is  &ere  any  director  outside  the  Michigan  people 
in  the  concern? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  anv  of  those  Midiigan  people,  directors,  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  my  knowledge  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  not  a  Michigan  man  hold  it  as  trustee  f 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  does  not. 

The  Chaibhan.  I.  think  you  will  find  out  about  that  in  the  former 
hearing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  it  in  the  former 
hearing,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  find  out  something  about  it 
now. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  The  witnesses  that  appeared  then  seemed  to  know 
more  about  it 


STATEXEHT  OF  F.  T.  SHOIES,  BEPBEBJillTIH&  THE  COHTIHEHTAI 
SVGAB  GOHFAHT,  CLETELANI),  OHIO. 

Monday,  November  16,  1908. 

Tlie  Chaibhan.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Sholes.  F.  T.  Sholes,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Company  of  Ohio. 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Com- 
pany of  Ohio. 

"The  statistics  which  we  have  listened  to  this  morning  are  more 
than  I  can  attempt  to  cover.  Mr.  Smith  has  covered  ^e  argument  of 
certain  trade  points,  and  I  would  like  to  g^ve  you  the  results  of  our 
company  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  1899  the  subject  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  presented  to 
ns  for  investment  purposes.  We  investigated  the  reports  as  furnished 
by  ilie  Agricoltunl  jDepartmrat,  several  pamphlets  and  direct  cor- 
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respondence  with  Washington  on  it;  we  believed  it  to  be  a  favorable 
investment,  and  the  compan^v  was  organized  and  capital  subscribed  in 
Cleveland  at  that  time;  entirely  in  Cleveland. 

We  beean  operations  and  the  education  of  the  fanner  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beets  in  that  territory. 

We  are  now  operating  in  22  counties  and  engage  the  product  of 
about  3,000  farmers  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

We  have  secured  from  them  for  the  year  1908 — that  is  the  year  we 
are  now  working  on — approximately  12.000  acres  of  beets,  and  hiive 
exi>ected  to  harvest,  ana  are  now  harvesting,  approximately  100,000 
tons. 

The  figures  of  last  ^ear — that  is,  the  campaign  closed  in  1907 — are 
BO  nearly  representative  of  a  fair  average—and  we  have  had  worse 
and  better  ones — that  I  will  give  you  those  figures  as  to  just  exactly 
what  has  been  paid  to  the  farmer,  what  we  have  secured  from  him  m 
tonnage,  and  wnat  we  have  made  on  the  last  yearns  campaign,  being, 
as  I  say,  a  fair  average,  there  having  been  worse  ones  and  l:^tter  ones 
in  our  history. 

We  harvested  and  paid  for  87,633.2  tons  of  beets.  We  paid  the 
fanners  $470.4r)8.44. 

The  l)oets  cost  us  in  the  factory,  after  paying  the  fanners  and  the 
freight  and  deliveiing  into  the  plant,  $6.S5  per  ton,  a  total  of 
$55i>.2»2.57. 

We  proilnced  18,G39.123  pounds  of  sugar. 

We  paid  in  wages  to  the  employees  and  operatives  of  the  plant 
$lft4,r)i>.').73.  I  may  sav  here  that  there  are  no  salaries  included  in 
that  alx)ve  $.5,000,  whicn  is  paid  to  one  man,  one  salary  of  $3,600,  and 
one  salary  of  $;i,000,  and  one  salary  of  $2,000,  the  rest  being  all  below 
that. 

We  paid  $15,700  in  insurance  and  taxes;  $78,285.47,  for  coal,  coke, 
lime  iwk,  barrels,  bajrs.  and  other  materials  going  into  the  manu- 
facture and  producing  of  the  sugar.  We  paid  $52,684.40  in  freight 

We  handled  4,200  cars  of  sugar  beets,  coal,  coke,  lime  rock,  and 
the  sundry  supplies,  and  the  sugar  cost  us  $4.09  per  hundred  pounds. 

Our  proceeds  from  sales  were  $4.38  per  hundred  pounds,  leaving 
us  a  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $4.09  or  $4.90? 

Mr.  SiioLES.  $4.38  net  proceeds — 

Afr.  Undeswood.  But  the  cost. 

Mr.  SiioLES.  ^.09,  a  net  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  have  tin  investment  of  $1,463,000,  and  we  are  firmly  of  the 
belief,  and  our  figures  certainly  give  that  evidence,  that  any  redu<^on 
of  the  present  tariff  would  niean  the  abolition  of  our  business.  This 
is  only  one  company  in  Ohia 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  since  you  have 
hi^n  in  operation? 

Mr.  Sh(>i.>.s.  We  have  paid  two  dividends  in  the  eight  years  we 
have  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Underw<h)d.  How  much  have  you  put  out  of  your  earnings  into 
betterments  and  improvements! 

Mr.  SiioLKs.  I  have  no  fibres  to  give  that,  but  there  has  been  no 
depreciation  included  in  this  cost  of  $4.09.  The  depreciations  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  plant  and  investment  have  been  charged 
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against  the  profit  and  loes  account,  which  accrues  &om  the  difference 
between  the  $4.09  and  the  $4.28,  and  its  accumulation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  your  profits  to  have  been 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Sholes.  I  would  rattier  not  answer  that  question  in  point  of 
figures.  I  can  say  that  we  have  had  better  yeare  and  worse  years,  and 
our  net  earnings  last  year  were  a  little  over  $40,000,  charging  on  tJie 
depreciations. 

Mr.  FoRDNST.  How  much  investmeaitt 

Mr.  Shoz^.  $1,463,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Out  of  your  gross  earnings,  did  you  expend  any- 
thing for  improvements  or  betterments  last  year? 


less  changes  or  additions  made  in  the  plant,  and  the  improvements 
and  betterments  are  added.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  figure  was 
about  $12,000  last  year,  but  that  is  the  difference  between  the  gross 
cost  of  the  improv^ents  or  betterments  and  the  salvage  of  the  dis- 
plaoemoit  or  whatever  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Then  you  made  last  3%ar  really  about  $52,000  in- 
stead of  $40,000  net  profit,  if  you  do  not  include  the  betterments  and 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  Sholes.  Yes^  only  our  boob  do  not  show  it  that  way.  That 
is  a  fair  consideration  of  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  stock  paid  for  in  cash,  or  have  you  issued 
stock  dividends  to  account  for  the  profits  that  you  have  invested  in 
betterments  and  improvements? 

Mr.  Sholes  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity — think 
it  was  $45,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  made  to  equalize  the  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $1,200,000— ^all  of  the  capital  was  paid  in  in  cash. 
That  $45,000  was  issued  in  fractional  shares,  to  equalize  holdings  and 
finish  our  capital  stock,  having  at  that  time  a  greater  surplus  than 
covered  the  $45,000,  if  those  are  the  correct  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  the  advantage  of  the  zone  in 
which  you  sell  your  product  is  over  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Sholes.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that.  We  are  manufacturing  in  Ohio  and 
seeking  a  market  for  our  product.  We  are  obliged  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent conditions^  the  competition  of  business,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
meet  that  question  you  ask  at  the  seaboard,  and  when  we  have  an  offer 
for  sugar  m  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati^  or  Cleveland,  we  simply 
know  that  the  [trice  quoted  by  our  competitors  is  so  and  so,  and  we 
can  either  meet  it  or  cut  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  do  have  an  advantage  in  freight  rates 
within  that  zone,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sholes.  Certainly.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  the  zone 
point  and  our  local  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  glad,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  if 
you  would  file  with  your  statement  here  figures  showing  what  it  does 
amount  to,  if  you  could  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Sholes.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  matter,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  figures  presented  at  this  hearing.  It  is  some- 
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The  Chairmax.  Are  there  any  furthw  qnestionsf  Have  joa  any- 
thing further  to  sav,  Mr.  Sholes? 
Mr.  Shous.  Notiung  men,  Mr.  Ghairman. 


RATEKSHT  OF  W.  H.  BAIBD,  GEHESAL  SVTERXHTEHBEHT 
or  TES  AXEBIOAV  BEET  SUOAB  COKPAHT. 

MoNDAT,  November  16j  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  your  full  name,  and  where  you  re^de. 

Mr.  Bajbd.  W.  H.  Baird;  residence,  Denver,  Colo.  I  am  the  gea* 
eral  superintendent  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

I  s|>ent  between  five  and  six  months  last  year  in  visiting  the  sngar 
faotorieA  of  Europe  for  technical  studies,  almost  entirely,  studying 
the  methods  used  there,  and  I  traveled  through  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria  in  doing  this,  and  as 
an  incident  to  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  to  find  why 
tiiey  made  sugar  cheaper  than  we  did.  From  a  purely  technics 
standpoint  the  prices  of  their  labor  came  in,  which  prices  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

I  liiave  made  out  a  list  here  of  the  prices  which  we  pay  in  onr 
factories,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  These  prices  are  takoi 
from  the  scales  as  submitted  to  me  by  the  local  superintendents  of  the 
factories.  Our  factories  are  located  in  three  different  States,  Colo- 
rado, California,  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  are  located  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Baird.  Three  in  Colorado,  located  at  Las  Animas,  Kocl^  Ford, 
and  Lamar. 

Starting  with  the  men  of  higher  rank,  we  pay  for  general  foremm 
from  $150  to  $160  per  month.  The  only  place  where  we  find  a  ccxn- 
narison  with  these  men  is  Germany,  where  they  pay  from  75  coits  to 
|l.25  per  dny,  or  to  $37.50  a  month,  which  in  some  cases  is  aug- 
mented sliplitly  by  the  giving  of  a  little  house  to  live  in,  close  to  the 
place.  I  may  say  that  in  .some  of  our  factories  we  do  practically  the 
same,  furnishing  a  clubhouse  or  residence  for  the  man  on  the  ground. 
So  it  almost  bnlanees. 

Among  the  laborers,  coming  down  the  list,  we  have,  beginning  with 
the  work  as  the  beets  are  fed  into  the  factoi^,  those  that  work  m  tin 
beet  sheds.  Our  feeders  we  pay  20\  cents  an  hour — that  iSy  for  beet- 
shed  men ;  while  in  Germany  they  pay  6  cents  an  hour,  and  m  Austria 
7  cents  an  hour.  For  the  feeders  of  beets,  those  that  work  in  the  wet 
plaa-s,  we  pay  17^  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  6^  ottits  an  hoar, 
and  Austria  7  cents  an  hour. 

At  tlie  beet  washers  we  pay  17^  cents  an  hour  to  22  cents  an 
hour,  depending  upon  the  work  the  man  does.  In  Germany  they  i»y 
&  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Austria  they  pay  5^  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  cutters  we  pay  20  to  25  cents  an  hour,  and  the  only  pbuse 
where  I  have  any  equivalent  is  France,  where  they  pay  from  8  to  10 
cents  an  hour. 
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Sharpening  knives,  a  slightly  skilled  labor,  we  pay  22|  to  27^  cents 
per  hour.  In  France  they  pay  S.7  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour,  depood- 
mg  upon  the  factory. 

At  the  diffusion  batt^,  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  work,  we  pay 
the  head  men  25  cents  an  hour.  Germany  pays  such  a  man  from  6 
to  10  cents  an  hour  and  Austria  pays  from  4  to  5  cents  an  hour, 
f Vance  pays  from  9  omta  to  10  cents  an  hour  for  that  work. 

The  helpers  on  this  battery,  ordinary  labor,  we  pay  20  cents  an 
hour.  Gmnany  pays  4  cents  an  hour;  Austria  pays  4  to  6  cents  an 
hour.  France  pays  6  cmts  to  7^  cents  an  hour. 

Under  the  battCTy,  where  it  is  wet,  we  pay  20  cents,  Germany  pays 
from  5  to  6  cents,  and  Austria  pays  from  4  to  6  cents,  and  France 
X>ays  8  cents. 

At  the  carbonation  the  chief  man  gets  25  cents  an  hour.  In  Ger- 
many he  gets  5  cents  an  hour.  In  Austria  he  gets  6  cents  an  hour. 
In  France  he  gets  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  filter  prases,  we  ^ay  the  foremen  25  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
only  price  I  have  here  in  my  official  list  comparing  to  that  is  8 
cents  in  France,  although  I  oiow  from  conversation  and  ordinary 
observation  that  they  pay  about  1  cent  more  an  hour  for  a  foreman 
than  the  laborer  gets. 

Filter  pressmen,  who  work  at  the  hard  labor  of  the  filter  press — 
and  you  may  call  it  the  commonest  of  the  labor  in  the  factoiy — we 
pay  17^  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4  cents  aif  hour,  Austoia 
pays  5  cents  an  hour,  and  France  pays  7  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  evaporators  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4.4 
cents  an  hour,  Austria  5.8  cents  an  hour,  and  France  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  more  highly  skilled  laborer  of  the  vacuum  pans,  boiling  the 
sugar  to  grain,  we  pay  from  $100  to  $125  a  month,  and  in  general 
by  tiie  year.  In  Germany  they  pay  from  $18  to  $22  a  month,  and  in 
general  not  by  the  year.  In  Austria  in  general  they  pay  $18  a 
month,  or  $294  by  the  year,  if  they  keep  them  during  the  whole 
year.  In  France  they  pay  $40  a  month  tor  three  mcmtns  and  give 
a  ccanpensation  of  $10  extra  for  traveling  expenses. 

At  the  centrifugals,  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  labor,  we  pay 
from  ^  to  22^  cents  an  hour.  In  all  the  factories  in  Europe  that  I 
visited  the  work  in  the  centrifugal  machines  is  paid  so  much  per 
sack  of  sugar  produced,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  translate  it,  to  compare  it  with  our  wages,  as 
they  produce  nothing  but  raw  sugar  and  it  comes  out  in  a  different 
way  n-om  ours,  and  so  I  have  not  attempted  it. 

Cleaning  the  boilers,  firing  and  stoking.  We  pay  30  cents  an  hour 
for  OUT  head  boilerman.  In  Austria  they  pay  7  cents.  In  France 
thOT  pav  7  cents,  plus  $15  bonus. 

For  firemen  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour,  and  for  their  firemen  th^ 
pay  from  6}  to  7  cents  an  hour. 

Boiler  cleaners,  we  pay  20  cents  an  hour,  and  the  only  place  I  have 
any  record  of  corresponding  to  that  abroad  is  in  France  they  pay  6 
cents  an  hour. 

Blacksmiths,  which  will  be  a  good  example  of  the  skilled  mechan- 
ical laborer,  we  pay  40  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  from  7^  to  10 
cents  an  hour;  Austria  pay  7  cents  an  hour;  and  France  pays  8  cents 
an  hoar. 
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I  found  in  going  over  this  work  that  practically  ererythin^  that 
enters  into  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  has  a  relative  value,  rollov- 
ing  more  or  less  the  wage  scale.  As,  for  instance,  one  of  the  lax^st 
expenses  that  we  hare  in  the  sugar  business  is  our  lime,  larger 
in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe,  from  the  fact  that  our  beets  are  of 
loww  parity,  and  we  use  a  larger  quantity  of  lime. 

Hie  Talue  of  the  lime  in  the  factory  is  almost  entirely  a  labor  cost, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  it  out  of  the  ground  and  of  burning  it  So 
our  lime  will  cost  about  $10  a  ton  in  the  factories  I  am  thinKing  of, 
and  theirs  is  verv  much  less — I  would  not  care  to  say  in  exact  figures, 


The  same  thing  holds  true  of  filter-press  cloths,  which  are  a  large 
item  with  us.  They  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  highly  skilled  labor, 
which  gets  a  comparatively  high  price  in  this  country  and  a  low 
I^ice  in  Europe. 

The  coal  in  Germany,  one  of  the  countries  that  is  competing,  is 
very  low  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  a  very  cheap  coal,  and  the  prmci- 
pal  cost  connected  with  it  is  the  labor  cost;  so  that  their  coal  in 
Germany  is  actually  lower  in  price  than  ours. 

These  cover  practically  all  tne  prices  of  labor  tiiat  I  have  ready  to 
submits 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  in  this  country 
as  compared  wi{h  the  countries  in  Europe  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  nAiBD.  In  a  sugar  Atctory  it  is  practically  the  same,  from  the 
fact  that  a  sugar  factory  is  made  up  of  stations  requiring  about  the 
same  number  of  men  to  watch  each  station,  whether  they  are  efficient 
or  inefficient  men,  and  there  are  very  few  places,  unless  it  would  be 
feeding  the  beets  into  the  factory,  or  running  the  centrifu^  ma- 
chines, or  stoking  in  the  boiler  house,  where  individual  cfficieni^ 
would  cut  Tety  much  figure. 

So  I  found}  in  general,  the  numbw  of  men  employed  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  ours,  or  slightly  less,  unless  you  take  the  countries 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe— ^pain  and  Italy — ^where,  of  course, 
labor  is  quite  inefficient.  But  that  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  this 
case,  because  they  do  not  compete  to  any  extent  But  if  you  take 
Austria  and  France  and  Germany,  labor  is  practically  the  same  as 
ours  in  efficiency. 

Mr.  UNDERWoon.  From  your  studies  do  you  think  the  labor  cost  per 
ton  of  sugar  would  bear  out  the  comparison  of  the  figures  there, 
where  you  compare  them  man  to  man  1  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the 
same  cost  in  the  matter  of  labor  per  ton? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  labor  cost  in  any  of  these  countries  would  be  quite 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  of  the  figures  I  give  you,  from  Uie  fact 
that  they  get  so  much  more  sugar  per  man. 

Mr.  IInderwood.  By  reason  of  its  higher  saccharine  qualities  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  By  reason  of  the  additional  saccharine  matter  and  the 
additional  purity  of  the  beets;  yes.  If  you  ^  into  it,  you  will  find 
that  their  labor  !s  lower  than  this  list  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  made  no  calculation  as  to  the  amoimt 
of  cost,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  per  ton  of  sugarf 

Mr.  Baird.  Not  per  ton  of  sugar ;  no.  I  would  say  that  over  there 
100  pound^^  of  siipir  would  cost  about  7  to  8  cents  for  labor.  That  is 
an  exceedingly  rough  estimate. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Our  100  pounds  of  the  beet  sugar  in  your  fac- 
tories would  cost  about  how  muchi 
Mr.  Bazbd.  Well,  near  48  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference,  them  of  between  48  cents 
and  7  cents  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  production  or  100  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  but  when  I  say  that  I  say  that  with  what  I  said 
before,  that  there  are  other  things  ^tering  which  make  our  labor  cost 
high  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competition  from  abroad  in  sugar  comee 
largely  from  Germany,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competition  of  the  other  European  countries 
does  not  cut  any  figure,  does  it  ? 
Mr.  Baird.  Austna  would.  If  Germany  could,  Austria  would. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Those  two  countries? 
Mr.  Baird.  Those  two  countries;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  are  the  factories  in  Germany  situated,  so  far 
as  the  seaboard  is  concerned  I 

Mr.  Baird.  Almost  every  factory  in  Europe  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
board ;  that  is,  it  is  on  canal  board.  Everything  is  shipped  by  water 
to  seaboard.  The  factories  working  in  the  center  of  Bohemia,  for 
instance,  have  a  very  short  haul  to  the  Moldau,  and  from  there  have 
a  water  haul  out  to  the  mouth  of  Uie  Elbe,  and  by  lighterage  on  board 
^ip.  That  takes  ^em  right  down  through  the  heart  of  the  beet- 
growing  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  make  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  freight 
from  the  interior  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  from  the  Eeaboard^to 
New  York,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  did  not,  because  I  was  studying  this  purely  from  a 
technical  standpoint  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  anything  else 
would  come  up  when  I  was  studying  it.  It  was  purely  to  satisfy  my 
own  curi<»itT  as  to  cost,  and  so  forth  

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  figure  out  liie  cost  of  sugar  in  the  plants  you 
visited ! 

Mr.  Baird.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  figure  that  out  unless  one 
had  private  figures.  There  are  a  great  many  elements  that  enter  into 
it,  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult.  For  instance,  in  the  German 
factories,  those  that  were  willing  to  tell  me  said  that  tha  price  they 
got  for  their  sugar  they  hoped  would  pay  the  expenses  of  running 
their  factory.  They  make  their  money  off  of  molasses  and  pulp, 
both  of  which  command  very  high  prices.  Most  of  them  told  me 
that  they  run  their  factories  for  their  agricultural  benefit— that  is, 
that  they  would  run  them  anyway  if  they  paid  expenses,  on  account 
of  the  agricultural  benefits  to  be  given  to  the  lands,  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  did  not  make  any  figures  yourself  on  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  I  couldn't  make  any  but  very  rough  ones,  but  the 
best  ones  I  could  make  are  well  below  2  cents  a  pound.  Further 
than  that  any  figures  would  be  doubtful. 

The  Ghaishan.  What  do  they  do  with  their  pulp? 

Mr.  Baird.  Most  of  it  is  dried. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  do  they  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Baibd.  It  is  fed  to  cattle. 
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The  CHtfiMATf,  An  our  people  making  any  advance  in  usiDg  polp 
now! 

Mr.  Baibd.  They  hhve  made  a  very  great  advance.  But  you  most 
remember  that  Uiere  is  a  great  difference  between  GermanT  and 
America;  you  mu<^  remember  that  Germany  has  no  feed  that  corre- 
sponds to  our  com  at  all,  no  feed  that  corres(>onds  to  our  feeds  that 
we  give  to  cattle.  So  they  must  use  barley  or  oats  or  rje  or  potatoes, 
or  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  sugar  of  the  molasses  is  vaed  whoe 
the  stan*h  of  our  corn  would  be  U!%d.  They  have  gone  so  &r  with  it 
that  a  Mr.  St^iffins.  who  is  quite  an  inventor  in  tne  sugar  business, 
has  invented  a  method  by  which  they  do  not  extract  near  so  niu<'h 
sti^r,  leaving  in  the  pulp  3  or  4  jper  cent,  and  that  is  run  out  and 
dried  and  makes  a  ffxhler  which  is  called  tlie  Steffins  fodder,  and 
thev  say  that  this  fodder  is  very  profitable. 

llie  Chaibman.  Could  not  our  people  use  tliat  pulp  in  the  same 
wav,  substituting  it  for  com  and  using  the  com  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Daisd.  It  is  simplv  a  question  of  the  difference  in  price.  Of 
course,  their  corn  over  there  costs  all  it  costs  here  plus  the  freight 
and  their  tariff,  which  is  high,  and  they  only  buy  com  to  finish  ht- 
tening  their  pigs  

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  our  own  people.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  great  waste  for  us  to  waste  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Baibd.  Well,  we  feed  it  now. 

The  Chaibman.  All  of  itf 

Mr.  Baibd.  Practically  all  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  dry  itt 

Mr.  Baibd.  No;  it  does  not  pay  to  dry  it.  Dried  pulp  would  come 
in  competition  with  alfalfa  hay,  and  wet  pulp  is  an  entirely  different 
thing. 

The  Chaibman.  But  is  not  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  vet 
pulp  so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  transport  iti 

Mr.  Baird.  We  do  not  transport  it  It  is  gmerallj  fed  ri^t  at 
the  factory ;  the  cattle  are  brought  to  the  factory  instead  of  it  neiog 
sent  out  by  freight  to  be  fed  to  Qie  cattJe. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  they  are  using  most  of  it  in  that 
way! 

Mr.  Baird.  They  are  in  our  factories;  yes,  for  the  last  few  years, 
for  a  long  time  

The  Chairman.  It  must  have  been  tbe  last  year  or  two  if  thqr  an 
using  most  of  it? 

Air.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  getting  the  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  labor  abroad.  How  did  you  get  those  prices? 

Mr.  Baird.  These  were  gotten  from  people  I  met  while  over 
there,  that  were  willing  to  give  the  figures  to  me.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  have  given  them  to  me  if  they  knew  I  would  have  giTen 
them  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Persona  employed  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir.  In  mast  part  every  figure  I  have  here  was 
gotten  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  Your  prices  seem  better  fitted  to  India  or  Japan. 

Mr.  Batro.  I  was  quite  surprised  myself  at  the  figures,  but  vou 
must  remember  that  5  cents  an  hour  means  60  cents  a  day,  which  is 
over  2  marks,  and  2  marks  a  day  is  a  pretty  good  j^^^^^nany. 
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That  is  higher  thftn  they  pay  in  cotton  mills  and  other  industries 
over  there.  For  that  reason  I  said  that  their  vages  would  show 
more  than  this  would  show,  because  everything  that  enters  into  this 
takes  a  lower  wage. 

The  Chairman.  Did  jou  g[et  any  statistics  as  to  wages  paid  in 
cotton  mills  and  other  industries  ? 

Mr.  Baikd.  Only  incidentally.  I  mean  in  a  casual  way.  In  general, 
they  told  me  that  the  wages  paid  in  sugar  factories  were  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  (^er  industry,  from  the  fact  the 
season  was  short  and  they  had  to  attract  men  to  it 

The  Chairman.  Could  ^ou  give  the  committee  any  figures  as  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  cotton  mdustry  over  there  f 

Mr.  Baird.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Hie  Chairman.  Only  that  general  statement! 

Mr.  Baibd.  Only  that  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  besides  the  cotton  industry  did  that 
apply  to? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  the  wearing  industries,  such  as  the  jute  mills,  where 
they  make  sugar  bags  and  other  things.  It  also  applies  quite  uni- 
versally, but  common  labor  used  by  the  year,  labor  that  is  kept  on  the 
farm  aiil  the  year  round. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  the  wages  of 
those  who  raised  beets  or  not. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  don*t  know  about  those.  I  only  got  the  wages  from 
farmers  in  one  place  and  that  was — well,  that  was  a  good  enough 
figure,  but  it  was  only  irom  one  place,  as  I  was  not  at  all  inter^ited  in 
this  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  j^ve  them. 
Mr.  Bairo.  Eleven  dollars  an  acre  ^r  work  done  on  the  beets  from 
the  time  they  come  out  of  the  ground  until  they  are  on  the  wagtni 

to  go  to  the  factory. 


The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  planting! 
Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  it  included  planting. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  m>m  the  time  they  came  out  of  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Baird.  That  included  planting,  but  not  the  ownership  of  the 
animals;  it  included  the  work  of  drilling,  thinning,  and  many  hoe- 
in^;  alx>ut  five  hoeinss,  I  would  say  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Rifpit  there,  could  you  give  the  cost  for  that  labor 
in  Michigan,  for  instance? 

A&.  Baird.  I  am  not  in  the  agricultural  department  of  my  work 
and  I  would  not  know.    I  don't  know  about  Michigan,  anyway. 

"Mr.  BoNYNOR.  Do  you  not.  know  what  they  pay  in  Colorado  for 
that  work? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  do  not.  I  know  less  accurately  about  that  than  I  do 
about  this  one  that  I  have  quoted,  and  I  prenr  to  leave  that  to  the 
people  who  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  look  after  that  department  f 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  that  is  not  my  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  Michigan  the  same  labor 
receives  about  ^0  per  acre. 
The  Chaibhan.  We  will  find  some  one  that  knowa 
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Mr.  Cbvufackbr.  What  do  the  fanners  get  for  beets  per  ton  at  the 
factoi?! 

Mr.  Baibd.  The  farmers  in  moRt  of  the  countries  visited  and  is 
competinj^  countries  do  not  receive  a  price  as  our  fanners  do  at  bIL 
In  Germany  the  su^^r  factories  are  run  on  large  estates,  and  tfae 
Riif^r  factory  occupies  the  same  relative  position  to  the  estate  that  a 
thra^hin^  macliine  would  occupy  here  among  the  big  farmers. 

Mr.  ('ai'MPACKER.  I)o  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories do  their  own  cultivating  or  hire  the  beets  grown  for  them! 

Mr.  Haird.  They  generally  have  lai^  estates  of  fr<Hn  400  to  liCO 
or  l^tOO  acres. 

Mr.  Cbithpackcr.  So  that  the  small  farmer^  the  peasant  fanner 
there,  does  not  pro<luoe  sugar  beets  "  on  his  own  hook,"  as  a  rule,  to 
sell  to  the  factories! 

Mr.  Raird.  As  a  rule,  he  does;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  very  "  seldom." 
You  do  not  find  very  many  of  him. 

Mr.  Cri  mpackf.k'  Do  you  know  what  he  gets  by  the  ton  when  be 
Bells  his  lM*ots  to  the  facton.-  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  only  price  that  I  have  is  one  g^ven  me  by  a  friend 
in  Magdeburg,  wlio  said  that  sugar  is  going  down  so  that  the  poor 
devils  are  only  gettine  about  $3  a  ton." 

Mr.  Cri^hpackes.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre!  How  many  tons  an 
acre! 

Mr.  Baird.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  CRrMPACKER.  You  did  not  investigate  that  matter? 
Mr.  Bairi>.  No;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  agricultural  side 
of  the  qiiestion. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference  in  percentage  of  sugar 
content  l>otwoen  the  German  beet  and  the  American  beet?  Do  yoa 
know  that! 

Mr.  Haird.  Kot  near  enough  to  tell  you  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Our  beets  vary  so  much  here,  and  there  is  more  or  less  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Cri'Mpacker.  There  is  a  substantial  difference,  is  there! 

Mr.  1)aird.  In  average  I  believe  there  would  be  a  substantial  dif- 
ference, if  you  will  average  all  the  beets  in  the  United  States;  but  as 
I  only  hiippen  to  know  arout  our  own  analyses  I  could  not  say  mudi 
about  tliat. 

Mr.  Ckitmpacker.  Are  their  mills  as  large  as  the  American  mills 
or  factories  and  are  their  methods  of  production  substantially  the 
same  as  ours,  or  are  ours  the  same  as  theirs? 

Mr.  Baird.  Their  mills  run  about  the  same  as  ours — ^here  a  small 
one  and  tliere  a  big  one,  depending  on  the  estate.  But  there  is  cue 
vital  difference  between  their  mills  and  ours,  in  that  they  make  rav 
sugar  and  we  make  white  sugar.  We  make  sugar  directly  for  con- 
sumption^ while  they  make  only  the  raw  sugar  for  the  r^neries. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Their  machinery,  their  method  of  produ^on, 
is  the  same  as  ours,  is  it! 

Mr.  Baird.  Except  that  it  is  simpler,  very  much  simpler. 


vantage  ? 


Mr.  Bairo.  If  we  make  raw  sugar;  ye^ 
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Mr.  Orumfagkeb.  The  difference  is  in  the  lefining  prooeaa  only, 

is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baibd.  No  ;  not  entirely.  We  have  the  additional  expense  and 
will  have  for  some  time  in  the  West.   I  do  not  know  about  the  East 

Mr.  Chuhpackeb.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  refine  raw  beet  sugar 
than  it  does  to  refine  raw  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bairo.  When  I  speak  of  inning  in  a  sugar  factory,  it  is  not 
anything  at  all  relative  to  refining  such  as  a  refinery  would  do  in  New 
York  or  the  South. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  you  learn,  while  you  were  in  Germany,  the 
domestic  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Baibd.  To  the  (^nsumerf 

Mr.  Gkdmpackkr.  To  the  consumer,  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Baibd.  When  I  was  there  it  was  about  6|  American  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Crithfackeb.  And  yet  the  factories  were  making  it  at  a  cost 
of  about  2  cents? 
Mr.  Baibd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbuhpaoker.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  6  cents  an  hour 
would  be  60  cents  a  day.    Do  tJiey  have  a  twelve-hour  day  there! 
Mr.  Baibd.  Yes;  the  same  as  all  sugar  factories  do. 
Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  in  this  country  alsof 

Mr.  Baibd.  Yes,  sir;  a  twelve-hour  day;  two  shifts,  working  day 
and  night. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Uie  price*  paid  in  the 
sugar  industry  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Baibd.  I  do  not,  I  never  was  there.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it 

Mr.  Fobdnst.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baird  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly. You  say  that  they  are  satisfied  over  there  in  the  production 
of  sugar  if  they  can  have  thdr  by-products  for  profit? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Many  of  them  are.  That  is  the  impression  I  got  simply 
in  casual  conversation:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  F(^NET.  Thank  you. 


SIATEXEHT  07  C.  F.  SATLOB,  DEPABTKEnT  OF  AOBICVlTirBS, 
VASHXKOTOir,  D.  C,  BELATIVE  TO  BEET  SUaAB. 


Mr.  Satix)b.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  I  am  here  simply  because  I  understood  that  the  diairman 
or  the  members  of  the  committee  wanted  me  to  come  up  here.  I  do 
not  represent  the  vested  interests.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  fliem. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  information  on  this  subject  the 


Mr.  Saylob.  I  do  not  Know  whether  I  have  or  not,  but  if  I  have  I 
am  at  your  service. 

I  have  not  any  address  to  make  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  amply  here  oecause  I  understood  the  chairman  or  otiier  members 
of  tiie  committee  wanted  me  here.  The  secretaiy  asked  me  to  come 
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The  Chaikkak.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  you  personally,  bnt 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  anybody  here  tJiat  understands  the  facts  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Satlob.  You  know,  I  have  chargei  of  the  work  of  developiiig 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  I  became  identified 
with  the  line  of  investigations  you  are  making  here.  I  have  moling 
to  do  with  the  vested  interests.  It  is  simply  we  line  of  investigating 
the  conditions  of  producing  sugar  and  fostering  the  industry  in  places 
to  which  it  is  adapted. 

The  CiiAiBHAN.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  started  in  three  or 
four  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  single-germ  beet  seed. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Savlob.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  along  the  line  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. It  belongs  to  our  scientific  department  But  I  will  aaj 
this:  You  know  it  takes  vears  to  change  the  character  of  a  plant  It 
is  probably  more  amcnaote  to  development  than  an  animaL  Thej 
began  along  that  line,  as  you  say,  four  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  probably  six  or  seven  years  ago.  If  yon  wish  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  call  mfore  you  the  spe- 
cialists who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  subject  My  work  is 
practical,  along  the  line  of  investigating  conditions. 

The  Chaibmax.  Do  you  know  what  progress  they  have  made? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  up  to  35  or  40  per  cent  of  sin^e- 
germ  seed.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  purely 
a  scientific  proposition. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  the  percentage  increasing  from  year  to  year! 

Mr.  Satlob.  From  year  to  year;  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  they  will  get  a  single-germ  seea;  and 
then,  after  they  get  the  single-germ  seed,  they  will  have  to  breed  it 
up  to  a  high  quality.  That  means  a  long  time,  but  it  means  a  great 
future  for  that  industry. 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes;  we  have  had  that  illustrated  by  some  vety 
skilled  experts  on  the  sugar  beet  question.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
particular  line  vou  have  followed  in  the  Agricultural  Department) 

Mr.  Satlob.  "Mv  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  to  investigate  for 
eleven  years  conditions  for  producing  sugar,  especially  beet  sugar, 
and,  wliere  it  is  adapted  to  the  region,  to  foster  that  industry. 

Mr.  BoNY>'GE.  Mr.  Saylor,  there  has  been  some  questim  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  be  developed  in  the 
United  States.  What  can  you  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  should  say  that  that  would  depend  lai^y  iip<m 
the  attitude  of  this  committee  and  this  Congress,  and  the  encourage- 
ment the  industry  gets.  It  is  the  thorough  oelief  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (and,  as  it  is  the  one  subject  to  which  I  give  all 
time,  it  is  mine)  that  the  sugar  industry  is  the  one  industry  that  is 
back  of  a  lot  of  things  in  this  country.  It  is  the  mother  locle  in  the 
development  of  western  conditions.  I  have  been  here  all  day,  and 
we  have  not  heard  yet  a  real  explanation  of  the  sugar  indiutry,  be- 
cause it  means  more  than  the  Question  of  sugar.  It  meaira  ooroUa:^ 
industries.  It  means  the  development,  thehreeding,  and  tiie  feea> 
ing  of  stock;  it  means  the  development  of  farm  conditions  to  the 
very  highest  possible  degree.  It  means  trolley  lines,  and  a  general 
development  It  is  the  one  industry  that  will  capitalize  and  call 
other  mdustries  around  it   It  takes,  jaa  understand,  years  to  do 
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tliat;  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  that  the  sugar  industry 
is  one  that  will  go  into  those  farming  countries  where  we  have  been 
growing  corn  and  oats  and  wheat,  and  stuff  like  that,  and  selling  it 
on  Uie  market,  and  will  intensify  tiie  agricultural  industry  and  bring 
around  it  all  of  these  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, Mr.  Savior? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  have  been  there  eleven  years. 

The  Chairman.  Previous  to  that  time,  did  you  have  any  experi- 
ence in  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  educated  in 
an  agricultural  college.  I  was  a  special  agricultural  chemist;  I  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  an  agricultural  coll^,  and 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  for 
thirteen  years. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Mr.  Saylor,  you  stated  that  the  development  of  the  ■ 
sugar  beet  industir  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the 
sugar  industry.  What  did  you  mean  by  that,  specifically  ? 

Mr.  Satlob.  That  brings  me  into  the  line  of  statesmanship.  That 
is  hardly  my  line;  but  I  will  make  it  plain,  since  you  have  asked  <Jbe 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr.  Saylor,  I  want  to 
have  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  understood  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  sent  you  an  invitation  to  come  hrae. 
Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  think  Secretary  Wilson  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh !   I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  BoNTNQE.  Now,  let  Mr.  Saylor  answer  the  question  that  I  put 
to  him.  You  stated  that  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  industry. 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  And  I  asked  you  to  state  what  you  meant,  specific- 
ally, by  that  remark  of  yours. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Will  you  let  me  add  one  thing  to  your  question  ? 
Mr.  BoNTNOE.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Saylor,  in  addition  to  that,  do  you  think  the  in- 
dustry needs  protection  in  order  to  develop  it? 
Mr.  Satlor.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  my  part 
Mr.  BoNTNCT.  What  is  your  opinion? 
Mr.  Satlor.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  respect  your  opinion  highly. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that  point,  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Satlor.  All  right. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  How  much  territory  is  there  in  the  United  States 
that  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  1  Can  you  state  how 
much  territory  of  that  kind  there  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Saylor.  It  is  adapted  to  a  laree  part  of  the  farming  district  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania — I  am  talking  now  about  the  real  farming 
districts — in  fact,  you  can  take  a  line  drawn  across  the  country  that 
will  take  in  Chicago,  the  Northern  States,  say,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  both  the  Dakotus, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  it  is  adapted  to  nearly  all  of 
the  intermountain  States  where  they  can  get  water. 
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Mr.  BoNTNGE.  It  takes  irrigation,  of  course. 
Mr.  Sa  YiiOR.  Out  in  that  country ;  yes.  It  is  a  vast  country. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  investigated  the  soil'  of  these 
different  States! 

Mr.  S.\YU>R.  I  am  not  a  scientift  in  that  line,  you  know.  I  have 
invpstif;nt(><l  it  in  the  way  of  having  it  investi^ted  by  our  scientists. 
I  have  l>een  collecting  all  that  sort  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  \<m  have  studied  their  investigations,  in  other 
words  ? 

Mr.  Sayu>r.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  determined  from  them  where  the  soil  wis 
adaplml  to  this  industry! 

^Ir.  Sayu>r.  Yes;  but  I  have  diarge  more  lai^ly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  oilier  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  New  York.  AVhat  part  of  New 
York  <lo  you  say  is  especially  adapted  to  this  industry? 

ifr.  SaVi/OR.  Almost  any  of  the  well-cultivated  portions. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  thev  find  in  the  sufrar  beets  raised  around  the  Lyons  factory? 

Mr.  SAYiiOR.  Yes.  It  will  run  from  14  to  15  per  cent;  somewhere 
around  there. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  A  good,  high  percentage? 

Mr.  SAYi^m.  A  good,  fair  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  soilpretty  well  adapted  to  almost 

anything,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Saylob.  Yes;  very  well  adapted.  The  point  about  Lyons  is 
that  (lie  industry  there  has  had  to  contend  with  so  many  specialized 
interests — too  much  pep|)ermint  and  cabbage  and  things  like  that 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Thev  raise  everything  there  but  Democrats. 

The  Chairman.  That  soil  will  raise  anything? 

Mr.  Sayi^ir.  Anything;  but  a  soil  in  order  to  raise  sugar  

The  Chairman.  I  know  about  that.   That  is  right  iji  my  district 

Mr.  Sayi>(>r.  I  know  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  IJoNYXGE.  What  is  the  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
be<'(s  raised  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Sayu)R.  It  will  average  about  15  per  cent  That  is  what  it  will 
average. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  irrigate? 
Jlr.  Sayu>r.  That  is  where  tibey  irrigate. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  us  about  Lyons  is  that  we  have 
a  lilth>  too  much  water  sometimes. 

Mr.  Savi^)r.  What  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  wiU  jiwt 
allow  me  to  drop  a  few  remarks,  is  this  

The  Chairman.  W^e  are  glad  to  have  you  drop  in  remarks  all  the 
time.    It  will  save  us  asking  questions. 

}ilr.  Sayix)r.  If  I  can  help  the  committee,  it  may  be  drawn  out;  bnt 
I  will  drnn  in  what  I  can.  What  we  look  upon  in  the  department  as 
my  spe<Mal  work  is  the  fact  that  the  sugar  industry  oners  for  the 
future  the  one  great  impetus  to  develop  tne  agricultural  country.  It 
offers  a  good  many  things.  It  induces  the  investment  of  capital.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  build  a  sugar  factory;  but  you  can  not  grow 
sugar  beets  on  land  alone.  It  encourages  rotation.  It  will  build  up  a 
tobacco  district,  for  instance,  as  it  has  done  in  Wisconsin.  Up  in 
Wisconsin  they  antagonized  the  sugar  beet  industry  because  they  bad 
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had  a  hard  tune  in  getting  land  enough  to  grow  their  tobacco.  But 
after  the  sugar  industry  went  in.  and  they  developed  land  to  grow 
sugar  beets,  their  sugar  beets  left  Uie  land  in  condition  to  produce 
tobacco.  Now  .they  have  increased  their  tobacco  area  greatly.  The 
sugar  industry  is  one  that  appeals  to  cooperation,  and  encoura^ 
every  other  industry  in  the  agricultural  line,  especially  the  intensive 
lines,  such  as  producing  milk — the  dairy,  the  creamery,  feeding,  etc 
The  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  things  and  about  the  only  crop  that  we 
know  of  that  will  go  out  and  clarify  land  that  is  charged  with  alkali. 
The  sugar  beets  are  driving  the  alkali  lands  out  in  California  and 
Nebraska.  They  are  driving  them  out  of  existence.  They  are  pro- 
ducing lands;  and  it  is  because  it  is  so  general,  so  helpful,  that  it 
appeals  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  takes  years  to  develop 
those  conditions,  to  bring  about  all  the  results  that  must  come  from 
this  industry;  and  that  is  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
it  ought  to  be  fostered  and  taken  care  of  until  it  can  bring  about  these 
results. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Saylor,  the  Agricultural  Department  has  sent 
out  a  great  deal  of  literature  in  the  last  few  years  encouraging  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Satm)r,  We  nave  done  everything  we  could.  W^have  implicit 
faith  in  that  industry,  with  every  other  thing  that  has  gone  into  the 
country ;  and  so  far  as  we  could  we  have  encouraged  it  We  have 
given  our  people  encouragement. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  have  heard  here  the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States,  have  you,  Mr.  Saylor? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Does  that  agree  with  your  ideas  and  information? 

Mr.  Satlor.  In  the  main  it  does.  Understand,  I  am  not  technical 
on  the  question  of  producing  sugar;  but  I  have  been  for  eleven  years 
firound  sugar  factories  all  the  time,  and  in  that  time  a  person  will 
get  more  or  less  information. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  investigated,  Mr.  Saylor,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Cuba,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  producing  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Saylor.  At  the  time  I  made  up  the  estimate—and  I  went 
through  thoroughly  in  Cuba,  and  took  the  items  off  the  books — it 
cost  about  $1.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  A  dollar  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds  of  9&  per 
cent  sugar? 

Mr,  Saylor.  I  think  the  French  experts  put  it  at  $1.25.  That 
was  some  years  ago,   I  think  perhaps  wages  are  a  little  higher  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any 
further  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Saylor? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  have  none  to  make.  I  am  simply  here  because  I 
suDDosed  I  was  called  here. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Just  one  question.  You  are  the  author  of  Re- 
port No.  86,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture,  on  the  buet 
sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  I  refer  to  the  one  issued  in  last  September. 
Mr.  Satlob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  That  goes  into  the  subject  quite  fully? 
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Mr.  Satlor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crdmpacker.  From  all  of  its  standpoints? 
Mr.  Saylor.  Yes.  That  is,  the  last  year's  report 
Mr.  Unduwood.  What  report  is  it  that  you  refer  tot 
Mr.  Crumfackkr.  Report  No.  80. 

Mr.  Saylob.  That  is  the  rei»rt  of  last  year,  on  the  progress  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry.  I  have  one  for  every  year  of  my  eleven  years' 
invp<;ti|!:ations. 

Mr.  Cai'HPACKER.  These  reports  have  been  issued  annually  for 
several  vears? 
Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 


STATEKEirT  OF  Q.  W.  VeCOBKICK.  OF  KEHOMIirEE.  MICH.,  MAM- 
AGER  OF  THE  HEHOXIHEE  BITER  SUOAB  GO. 

Monday,  November  16^  1908. 
The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer  and  also  to 

the  roniinittee. 

Mr.  MrCoRMK  K.  My  name  is  G.  W.  McCormick.  I  am  mana^r 
of  the  Mt'nominee  Uiver  Sugar  Company,  of  Menominee,  Mich.  We 
have  the  only  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Micliigan, 
and  we  are  located  so  close  to  Wisconsin  that  it  is  rather  difficuft  to 
know  wliich  State  ne  are  in.  We  are  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  which  is  the  boundary  line.  We  set  about  three-fourths  of 
our  beets  from  the  State  of  Wisconan.  We  have  a  factory  which 
has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets  every  twenty-four  hours.  TIte 
capital  stiH'k  of  our  company  is  $825,000.  which  was  all  subscribed  by 
local  people.  We  have  no  entanglements.  We  are  quite  isolated, 
situated  as  we  are  in  the  upi)er  peninsula.  Our  people  were  induced 
to  invest  their  money  there  in  a  beet  sugar  factory  Decause  ihey  be- 
lieved that  the  protection  tliat  was  given  to  beet  sugar  in  this  country 
would  warrant  their  enterinfr  into  the  manufactore  of  beet  sugar  at 
a  profit.  Most  of  our*subsci-ibers  are  men  who  had  made  their  money 
out  of  the  luniLwr  business;  but  when  they  began  to  manufacture 
sugar  from  beets  they  foiuid  out  that  it  was  not  cutting  lumber  from 
saw  logs,  and  we  found  rather  a  serious  problem,  first,  in  getting  the 
farmers  acquainted  with  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  Th&t  is  the 
most  serious  problem  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  this  crop.  The  climate  is  equally  well  adapted,  but  the 
fnrmer  had  not  had  the  experience  in  intenave  fanning  that  is  neces- 
sary at  first  to  make  a  success  of  this  crop.  However,  after  five 
yejirs'  time  and  a  considerable  agricultural  force,  which  has  cost  us 
about  twenty  to  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  our  farmers  interested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  in  the  successful  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

I  am  not  here,  gentlemen,  to  give  you  any  statistics.  I  think  you 
have  heard  enough;  at  least,  if  Iwere  on  the  committee  I  would  have 
said  that  I  had  heard  almost  enough.  I  do  not  want  to  take  more  of 
vour  time.  I  just  want  to  say  that  our  corporation  sent  me  down 
here  to  represent  them,  and  represent  their  voice  and  sentiment  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  sugar.    As  to  the  matter  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  beet 
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sugar,  you  have  already  heard  statements  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  their  statements  correspond  with  our  experience.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  selling  price  of  sugar,  we  sell  in  the  same  markets 
that  they  do;  therefore  our  price  is  the  same.  The  profits  on  the 
business,  gentlemen,  would  not  induce  any  of  you  men  sitting  there 
to  come  up  and  imr  more  than  par,  I  assure  you,  for  the  stocK.  We 
have  had  two  dividends  of  5  per  cent  in  five  years  in  our  corporation. 
And  our  people  feel  about  this  a  good  deal  as  a  farmer  would  feel 
who  had  developed  a  fine  herd  of  well-bred  stock  and  had  a  good  pas- 
ture for  them  to  live  in.  He  would  not  want  to  throw  the  fences  all 
down,  and  let  in  a  lot  of  rawboned,  hungry,  outside  cattle  that  he  had 
no  interest  in  to  eat  up  that  pasture  that  he  had  for  his  own  stock. 
And  ihey  feel  that  if  we  have  got  a  good  market  in  the  United  States 
it  beloBjgs  to  tha  people  of  the  Unit^  States,  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  institutions  here,  and  not  to  the  outside  world,  in  which  we 
have  nothing  more  than  a  sentimental  interest 


STATEH£HT' .OF  EDWIH  F.  ATKINS,  OF  BOSTOH,  KASS.,  WHO 
B£FR£S£HTS  THE  CTTBAH  SUQAB  IHTEBESTS. 

Tdesdat,  November  17, 1908. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  your  committee  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Cuban  reciproci^  treaty  in  1902.  We  ap- 
pealed then  for  a  differential  in  favor  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  while  we 
did  not  get  all  that  was  asked  for,  we  did  get  a  preferential  duty, 
which  worked  manifestly  to  the  benefit  of  Cuba  during  the  first  year 
or  two.  That  treaty  expires  next  month.  It  was  made  for  five  years, 
and  the  five  years  expire  next  month.  Thereafter  it  is  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  either  contracting  party  on  twelve  months'  notice.  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  Cuban  people  are  natu- 
rally anxious  about  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

I  have  here  a  cable,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  from 
the  president  of  the  Agrarian  League  of  Cuba,  the  successor  of  the 
Planters'  Association.  The  Agrarian  League  takes  in  the  sugar 
manufacturers  and  also  the  agricultural  interests,  not  only  pertein- 
ing  to  sugar,  but  to  other  interests,  including  cattle.  It  reads: 

Please  represent  Cuban  Agrarian  League  at  WaBhlogton  and  request  cotn- 
mittee  to  reserve  declaifin  until  Caban  case  can  be  presented  through  proiwr 
cbannds. 


Following  this  I  received  another  cable  from  Cuba,  the  translation 
of  which  I  will  give  you.  It  comes  from  the  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Business  Organizations.  That  committee,  I 
might  explain,  is  similar  to  our  merchants'  associations  in  the  North. 
It  is  the  committee  that  represents  the  different  associations  on  all  the 
economic  questions  and  takes  into  consideration  various  intei^ts. 
The  cable  reads  as  follows: 

Economic  Committee  adds  Its  authority  to  that  of  the  Llga  Agrarla  and 
yon  to  make  similar  request  in  respect  to  tobacco  In  case  this  article  Is 
bnrai^t  upb 


(Signed)  Nbqba, 
PreHdent  Agrarian  League. 


(Signed) 
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That  cable  was  sent  through  a  misajpprehensi$m  that  the  tobacco 
scliedule  was  to  be  discusHed  jointly  with  the  sugar  schedule,  which 
has  not  been  the  case. 

I  will  present  this  cable  to  the  clerk  of  the  oommittee  and  sug- 
gest that  it  be  61ed  with  the  tobacco  papers. 

The  discussion  of  the  sugar  schedules  involves  very  large  interests 
and  conflicting  interests.  It  includes  the  domestic  sugar  and  the 
colonial  interests  whose  sugar  pays  no  duty  and  goes  into  consump- 
tion free  of  tax.  It  incluws  the  very  large  Cuban  interest,  which  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
qu4*stion,  their  sugar  interests,  and  the  very  large  refining  interests  of 
this  country.  I  suppose  the  refining  interests  of  this  countrv  repre- 
sent close  to  $200,000,000,  $175,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  of  invested 
capital.  Yesterday  the  beet  interests  were  mentioned  as  aggregating 
some  $<K),0()0,000,  a  large  sum  and  one  worthy  of  every  consideratioD, 
but  the  refining  interests  far  outweigh  that  in  point  of  investment. 

I  would  state,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  here  not  to  speak  with  authority 
from  the  planters'  associations  in  regard  to  what  course  m&y  be  pur- 
sued, but  to  make  sug^vstions  on  my  own  responsibility,  leaving  them 
to  make  their  suggestions  at  a  later  time,  after  they  have  had  their 
meetings  and  can  present  the  result  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Among  my  various  interests  I  have  that  of  sugar  manufacturing 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  interest  was  not  recently  acquired,  not 
acquire<l  for  si)o<Milative  purposes,  but  it  came  to  me  as  tim  result  of 
busint^  established  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  an  inter- 
est which  I  took  up  and  have  develoi>ed  in  my  time.  The  third  gen- 
eration is  now  al>out  entering  upon  it.  This  was  entered  into  at  a 
time  when  the  merchants  of  New  England  had  extended  their  com- 
mercial rt'lations  throughout  the  world,  at  a  time  when  it  was  itoi 
«'«n>iilere(l  unpatriotic  to  have  commercial  relations  with  othtT 
nations  and  at  a  period  when  foreign  investment  acquired  through 
siioh  business  relations  was  not  referred  to  as  expatriated  capitaL 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sugar  sciiedules  and  the  rates 
of  duty  thereon.  A  reference  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  1907 
shows  among  its  valuable  information  the  ad  valorem  rates  assess?i1 
upon  the  various  schedules.  I  have  taken  a  list  of  the  principal 
srhcilules  in  our  taritf,  and  I  will  refer  briefly  to  them  and  file  llie 
figures  for  your  reference  and  verification. 

Tlie  tobatx'o  schedule,yielding  a  revenue  of  $26,125,000,  comes  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  paying  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  87.19  per  cent  Nest 
coHies  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $15,797^000.  pay- 
ing an  ad  valorem  rate  of  73.14  per  cent.  Next  comes  the  very  small 
item  of  U'verages.  including  mineral  water,  ginger  ale,  etc,  vieldiuga 
revenue  of  only  $('4,000,  about  1  per  cent  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
sujrar.  That  paid  G6.1(i  per  cent  Then  comes  su^r  and  moIa?se>. 
(Ill'  schedule  known  as  the  "sugar  schedule,"  yielding  last  year 
{which  was  abnormal  and  which  I  will  explain  later  on)  a  revenue 
of  $i;0,3.1.'),000,  which  pays  an  ad  valorem  of  65.03  jjer  cent.  Elim- 
inating the  niolassL's,  trie  ad  valorem  rate  was  65J  per  cent  Below 
follow,  in  the  order  of  their  iinportance,  lead,  eartJienware,  wool  and 
its  manufactures  (so'often  rererred  to  as  being  an  extremely  high 
schedule),  which  paid  58.19  per  cent,  as  against  65i  per  cent  on 
sugar.  Then  I  have  taken  the  other  important  schedules,  and  we 
oome  down  to  leather  and  its  manufactures,  80.93  peE^^ent:  icon  and 
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■tee]  and  manufactures,  28.83  per  cent;  and  chemicals,  about  25  per 
uent. 

What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this:  The  statistical  report 

fives  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  articles 
or  the  year  1907  as  42^  per  cent.    Deducting  su^;ar  and  molasses, 
the  average  rate  was  39^  per  cent  on  all  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  as  against  65^  per  cent  on  sugar. 
The  Chairman.  Please  state  that  again. 
Mr.  Atkins.  The  whole  statement  of  the  schedule? 
The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  your  last  statement. 
Mr.  Atkins.  My  last  statement  was  this,  that  the  statistics  show 
that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise  was 
42|  per  cent.    That  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.  Deducting 
sugar  from  the  imports,  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  articles, 
exclusive  of  sugar  and  molasses,  was  39|  per  cent.   Sugar,  exclusive 
of  molasses,  65^  per  cent.    I  have  compared  this  with  the  other 
schedules  in  the  oraer  of  their  importance. 

Champagne,  not  a  schedule  but  an  article  in  the  liquor  schedule, 
paid  54.25  per  cent,  against  65^  per  cent  on  sujgar.   In  other  words, 
sugar  is  classed  among  the  luxuries,  while  it  is  an  article  of  prime 
nec^ity,  as  our  ftiend,  Mr.  Oxnard,  told  us  yesterday. 
The  ^ble  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows: 


ScHEDtTLB  A. — Showinff  revcTiue  and  ad  valorem  rate$  of  Autieg  uflon  principal 
tariff  Khedulea;  Statistical  Abstract  and  Report  of  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  lQ<n. 
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Going  back  for  a  few  years,  a  period  of  ten  years,  we  find  the  ad 
valorem  rate  on  sugar  in  1898  as  77.11  per  cent,  then  76  per  cent — 
I  omit  the  fraction — 71  per  cent,  72.43  per  cent,  about  87  per  cent, 
96.48  per  cent,  74.65  per  cent,  56.17  per  cent  (that  is  1905).  In  1906 
it  was  61.12  per  cent,  and  in  1907  65.03  per  cent — that  is,  sugar  and 
molasses  together,  sugar  being  65i  per  cent. 

The  reduced  duties  under  Cuban  reciprocity  covering  the  years 
1904  to  1907  showed  a  reduction.  Under  the  existing  conditions  3| 
cents  duty  paid  may  be  considered  a  full  normal  average  price  for 
twelve  months,  which  would  indicate  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  65 
per  cent.  That  is  for  sugar,  under  the  continuance  of  the  present 
schedule,  although  the  short  Cuban  crop  of  1908  and  higher  f.  o.  b. 
values  will  temporarily  reduce  the  rate  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
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I  will  file  this  statement  for  verification. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows: 

8ciin>0LE  B.— Average  valuet  centr^ugal  ngar,  95  tett,  viih  aterape  ad 
valurem  ntea  of  dut]/,  m  returnei  im  8taU$^eal  AMnct,  1907,  for  trngw 
and  molauet. 
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rata  duty 
OB  t.o.b. 
TShM. 


177.11 
».M 

n.« 
n.a 

tt.T* 
96.18 


Tmt. 


19M  

U06  

1S06l_. 

uor  


Kott  Tork 
dntj  pkM. 


Adnlom 
rat»  dnt7 
on  f.o.b. 


4.ST 
S.75 


9itM 


N'tTK .  — fMurM  da  tin  under  Cab  an  r«eIprocttr  eonr  rem  UN  to  1907.  NtMtoeo  tutrv^rol 
■nil        WB*  B  FMT  nf  short  crope  In  Europe. 

Under  •ximlnc  cundltluna  9%  centa  duty  paid  mar  bt  eouUtred  a  Ml  Bomial  amacc 
prW  for  iweiv»  moiitha,  whkb  Would  miUeata  an  ad  Takmn  rata  ol  about  46  cnt. 
altboufb  the  ahort  Cuban  crop  ol  1908  and  blffbir  f.  o.  b.  Tahin  wlD  tvqMxraiar  rednee  tto 
rau  on  an  ad  valorm  baeia. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Since  the  arguments  before  your  committee  in  1902, 
the  statistical  position  of  sugar  has  rampleteiy  changed.  The  year 
1H!)8,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Spanish  war,  showed  a  consumption 
of  a  little  over  2,000,000  gross  tons.  The  free  sugar  supplv — and  I 
refer  to  the  free  siignr  supply  as  domestic,  including  the  sugar 
prodiut'd  in  the  United  States  and  under  the  American  flag  in  her 
colonies  paying  no  duty — the  domestic  supply  was  then  556.000 
tons,  the  Cnhan  crop  230,000  tons,  the  requirements  from  all  other 
countries  Wing  1.^17,000  tons.  Ten  years  later,  in  1907,  the  con- 
sumption had  risen  to  approximately  3,000,000  tons,  the  free  sugar 
nipply  to  1,278.000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  to  1,428,000  tons,  and  the 
rpfpiin'ments  of  all  other  countries  had  fallen  to  less  than  300.000 
tons.  I  am  giving  the  statistics  of  1907,  as  the  statistics  of  1908  are 
not  completed  or  available. 

This  snows  that  during  the  ten-year  pteriod  which  I  have  quoted 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States  increased  991,000  tons,  the 
average  annual  increase  being  slightly  under  5  per  cent.  During  the 
same  j)oriod  the  supply  of  free  sugar  increased  722,000  tons,  the 
Cuban  crop  1.198.000  tons,  while  our  requirements  from  all  other 
countries  hnve  decreased  929,000  tons,  and  the  revenue  under  the 
Dingley  tariff — if  we  except  the  year  1907,  when  there  were  large 
imiM>rls  just  previous  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  has  not  increased 
since  1807.  but  it  has  rather  (diminished  in  the  face  of  the  steady 
increase  of  consumption. 

Now.  this  condition  has  naturally  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
price  of  Cubnn  sugar.  When  this  treaty  wm  made  it  was  our  hope 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  government  officials  of  the  United 
Stales  that  this  dinerential  accorded  to  Cuba — 20  per  cent,  amounting 
to  M  cents  a  hundred  pounds — would  accrue  largely,  I  will  not  say 
entirely,  but  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  producers,  they  in 
turn  having  given  a  differential  running  tram  20  to  ^  per  cent  <m 
United  States  goods  entering  their  ports  as  against  other  foreign 
goods. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  the  domestic  production  snd  in  the  Cuban 

crop  jointly  have  now  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
to  within  300,000  tons,  and  naturally  the  differential  has  been  lost 
to  Cuba.  She  now  gets  but  very  little  of  that  differential;  how  little 
I  have  tried  to  explain  by  this  schedule,  which  I  will  not  read,  but 
■will  place  on  file. 

I  have  prepared  in  this  sdiedule  [exhibiting  schedule]  the  weekly 
market  quotation  taken  from  the  rcfwrts  of  Messrs.  Wiliett  &  Gray, 
giving  in  the  first  column  the  quotations  of  Hamburg  beets.  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  daily  quotations,  that  not  being  necessary.  The 
second  column  shows  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  as  compared  with  cen- 
trifugal sugars,  when  those  beet  sugars  are  landed  in  New  York. 
The  third  column  gives  the  selling  price  of  Cuban  centrifugal  sugar 
as  comrared  with  Uie  parity  of  beet  sugars  in  New  York  at  the  same 
date.  The  next  column  shows  the  cents  per  100  pounds  which  centrif- 
ugal su^rs  received  below  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  landed  in  New 
xork.  in  connection  with  this  I  have  placed  here  a  column  showing 
the  weekly  receipt  of  sugars  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  meltings,  and  the 
receipts  in  Cuban  ports  as  the  crops  came  forward  and  accumulated 
there  ready  for  shipment. 

Now  the  differential  accorded  to  Cuba  amounts  to  34  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  On  January  3  the  market  in  New  York  ruled  28  cents 
below  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  next  week  28  cents.  The  next 
week  34  cents,  absorbing  all  the  differential.  The  next  week  36  cents; 
then  32  cents,  then  42  cents,  then  43  cents,  then  49  cents,  then  46  cents, 
then  S8  cents,  then  41  <^ts,  then  41  cents,  then  85  cents,  then  32  cents. 
Then,  as  the  Cuban  sugar  receipts  began  to  decrease,  the  market  rose 
nearer  to  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  following  year,  1908,  the  year 
commenced  on  January  2  with  a  quotation  or  24  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  below  the  parity  of  Europe  against  the  34  cents  differential, 
and  the  quotations  followed — 12  cents,  15  cents,  26  cents,  34  cents,  36 
cents,  40  cents,  39  cents,  23J  cents,  27  cents,  and  17  cents  by  the  middle 
of  March.  At  that  time  a  great  shortage  in  the  Cuban  crop  began 
to  become  apparent  aiul  buyers  were  attracted  to  the  market  and 
bought  sugars  in  iCdvance  for  future  shipment,  putting  the  price  up. 
The  parity  gradually  rose,  and  by  the  end  of  May,  when  the  Cuban 
receipts  in  Uie  various  ports  had  been  reduced  from  58,000  torn  to 
two  or  three  thousand,  the  difference  in  the  parity  was  only  |  cent, 
and  it  ruled  in  that  way  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  at  times,  in  a 
few  instances,  rising  to  a  full  parity. 

The  point  I  wish  to  illustrate  here  is  that  during  the  period  of 
heavy  Cuban  receipts,  whether  those  receipts  were  forwarded  to 
Kew  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  or  whether  thev  accumulated 
in  the  stores  in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  the  pressure  to  sell,  owing  to  the 
excessive  receipts  over  requirements,  brines  the  suf^nr  market  down 
in  New  York  so  that  the  Cuban  planters  lose  the  differential  that  is 
accorded  to  them.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Government;  nobody  can  be 
blamed  for  it.  The  buyers  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  as  we 
ell  do,  and  where  a  refiner  wants  two  or  three  cargoes  of  sugar  and 
eight  or  ten  cargoes  are  offered  he  is  going  to  take  the  best  price. 

Mr.  McCaix.  In  other  words,  the  sellers  com|>ete  with  eacn  otherV 

Mr.  Atkths.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  thing  was  illustrated  yesterday 
in  the  condition  of  Louisiana  and  in  the  condition  of  beet  sugar.  It 
is  the  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand  that  puts  the  muk^  doiiwn, 
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and  wlien  tlie  deniaml  is  in  excess  of  tlie  supply  then  the  market 
fldvBiK-cs.  It  is  the  simplest  law  of  commercial  trade  and  the  one 
most  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  real  situation  tnat  the  refiners  get  this  difTercn- 
tial  accorded  to  Cuba  which  the  Cuban  producer  ou^t  to  get.  That 
is  a  fnllacy. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  &Ir.  Atkins  follows : 

SCHEDULE  C,  1907. 


DtU. 


Ham- 
bitrg 

(■tar- 
line). 


Jul.  I  

Jbh.  10  

J>n.  i:  

Jan. !i  

J&n.  31  

f>b.  7  

Feb.  U  

Feb.  SI  

Feb.  S8  

Har.  7   

yar.  II   

Mar.  21  _.. 

War.  ■HL  

Ai.r.  *  

Apr.  II  

Apr.  18  

A[>r.  2..  — 

Hay  2  

Mayo  _.- 

Hbt  la  — 

HnT  n  

Mrty  -H-  

June  fl  

Junf  13... 

June  :!<l-  —  

Juili.'  27   

July  a  

July  11  -.- 

July  18--  

July  25  

Ati».  U  

Aug.  8  

Aiiir.  1^  - 

AuK.  22   

Aiijc.  ai  

Heiit.   

Seiit.  12  

Srirt.  i:\   

Si'iit.  26-  

0.  t.  3-_  

Oct.  10  

Ort.  17  

Oi  t.  24  

Oct.  31   

Nov.  T_   

Not.  H  -  

Nov.  ^1   

Nov.  27  

I>eo.   

Dec.  12-  

Det'.  10  

Dec.  28  


Ditto 
parity 
oeotrit- 
ucal 
New 
York. 


s.»i 
l.u 

S.3I 
S.BI 

s.ao 
s.si 

S.S'i 
S.87 

s.as 

S.80 
S.ffl 
l.M 

>.S8 
S.93 
S.B8 
1. 08 
1.98 
8.W 
«.18 

*.m 

4.0P 
4.11 

«.oo 

4.01 

i.<n 
(.ot 

4.00 

s.m 

4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.0U 
4.0O 
4.ia 
4.11 
4.09 
4.11 
4.04 
4.03 
S.M 
3. OS 
3.GS 
3.06 
3. SB 
3.06 
3.03 
3.06 
4.04 
4.03 
4.07 


Oabao 
centni- 
ucal, 
duty 
paid. 


s.sa 

3.M 
3.50 
S.4S 
S.48 
S.42 
S.4S 
3. 38 
1.42 
t.hl 
3.M 
S.M 

S.sa 
>.fli 

8.73S 

S.7U 

3.73 

l.TflS 

3. 83 

3.88 

S.VB 

3.00 

3.84 

3.73 

3.71 

3.875 

3. §35 

8.33S 

8.835 

3.04 

3.04 

3.H 

3.S» 

3.IO 

3.92 

3.0S 

3.«6 

8.9S 

3. OS 

a.Bu 

3.06 

3.00 

s.eo 

3.90 
3.90 
8.80 
8.70 
S.62S 

3.SS 
8.85 
S.8S 


Mow 
parity  ot 

Europe 
BCalnat  34 
ooqu  dlf- 
lamtlal. 


O.S 
.3 
.34 
.36 
.32 
.42 
.43 
.40 
.46 
.38 
.41 
.41 
.S.> 
.32 

.lie 

.115 

i; 

.a» 

.21 

.17 

.21 

.25 

.31 

.32 

.165 

.185 

.115 

.20> 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.li 

.20 

.17 

.24 

.10 

.14 

.16 

.09 

.CS 

.08 

.03 

.03 

.06 

.18 

.28 

.806 

.356 

.19 

.18 

.22 


Ditto 
c  aod  f  ■ 


2. 21 

2.21 

2.15 

2.13 

2.13 

2.07 

2.07 

2.03 

2.07 

2.1« 

2.15 

2.16 

2.23 

2.H 

2.3B5 

2.415 

S.3S 

2.415 

t.48 

2.51 

2.57 

2.65 

E.49 

2.38 

2.36 

2.5->> 

2.485 

2.48) 

2.4&5 

2.10 

2.SB 

2.59 

2.54 

2.54 

2.57 

2.57 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.00 

2.80 

2. 56 

2.56 

2.G6 

2.56 

2.45 

2.35 

2.276 

2.275 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


Rcfclpta 
all  Bucars 
Atlantic 
porta. 


TbfU. 
Z3.4S8 
28,110 
31.S55 
3U.a2S 
2a.t«2 
38,5:24 
40,727 
00.504 
83,840 
54,404 
47,422 
83,808 

'  83.125 
88,766 
36,188 
67,620 
76,801 
40.an8 
W.7«7 
4fl.6ul 
<»,985 
83,369 
04.437 
70.439 
12..'fiO 
Bl.fftS 
22.135 
14.DS3 


•■■19 
a 


HelUnp 


1-,  ■ 
■;»7 

,10 

^7, i-a 
:u,-.sa 

,1 ,  -'i 
;^ ,  lis 
,.,  s 
-■  i 

1  ■  -  I 

1 


Tont. 

30.000 

27,000 

27.030 

23,000 

28,000 

28.000 

35,000 

35,000 

85,000 

85,000 

85,000 

40.000 

40,000 

84,0(0 

37,000 

30,0U0 

89,000 

39.000 

41,000 

84,000 

42.000 

41,000 

41,000 

43.000 

41.000 

45.000 

46.000 

46,000 

47,000 

47.0QO 

46.000 

44.000 

30,000 

37,000 

40,000 

36.000 

41.000 

41,000 

41,000 

41,000 

41.001) 

41,000 

47,000 

41,000 

ffi.OOO 

33.000 

33,000 

ss,m 

28.000 
S3.0OO 
33,000 
30,000 
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• 

Dnlo. 

Ham- 
burg 
beeta 
(■tar- 
Imf). 

Ditto 

pKTitr 
oontrif- 

New 

Cuban 
centrlt- 
Ufa), 
dutr 
paid. 

Bdow 
pftrlty  ol 

£urop9 
■Calnat  S4 
cents  dit- 
lerentlsl. 

IHtto 
c  sod  f. 

Baoelpta 
all  mtfani 
Atlaotle 
porta. 

UolUnffl. 

Beoefpta 
In  Oaba, 
^porta. 

 ■ 

ivTUt. 

lvf(0. 

JAQ.  S  

9.11] 

4.08 

8.85 

0.24 

S.60 

22,275 

26,000 

2,000 

Imn  O 

a  na 

n  OA 

.1m 

ZkOv 

1A  9R1 

91  fMl 

O  AAA 

mn  1 

V.  l\f^ 

ft  09 

1  K 

9  FJT 

IR  441 

9R  fVM 

TA  AAA 

JHQ  23 

■M 

9  Jl^ 

15  000 

J&Q  SO 

A  111 

ft  T** 

.o4 

9  JA 

91  A9T 

9i;  ivm 

21  000 

Feb  6 

ti 

^  11 

ft 

an 

9 

£.9u 

40  000 

13  — 

ft  ft? 

•  4v 

9  ftO 

IR  1X19 

49  000 

0  9i 

A  /Vt 

ft  tn 

ft  04 

10  1AA 

■Ml  Win 

56  000 

in 

A  19 

ft  OCd 

,S36 

AB  raj9 

09  AAA 

Ml  AAA 

Map  R 

4 1  ID 

9  fvJ 

9D,vtu 

fV)ti 
*H),UUU 

tiff!  Afn 

111  BP  19 

in  AS 

1  mi 

9  *jn 

OO, lev 

ftK  fWb 

RA  Ann 

Unr  19 

11 

A  V9 

A  191k 

■WW 

X.I  lO 

A9  Wl? 

ftl  fWl 

lA  Ann 

Mar  flS 

11  11 

A 

A  *M 
ft  .OQ 

.vf 

It  tn 

n.ui 

9ft  119 
XOk9u 

lA  Ann 

Ann 

9W,l*A» 

A  np  0 

Apr,  i  

11.44 

4,40 

4.96 

.04 

8.UI 

87|079 

40,000 

11 .6 

'■43 

4>S6 

.07 

8.01 

80t768 

41,000 

99  AAA 

Anp  lit 

11  fli 

11 

1  J7 

4.80 

.11 

8.01 

Al  Kltt 

11  IVVI 

97  AAA 

AnP  99 

11  Qi3 

4.W 

4.42 

iW 

.UQ 

S.ur 

Aft  9^ 

ia  AAA 

11  (u 
11  pDf 

A  AT 

A  J9 

4  /VT 

o.*Ji 

QQ  HAA 

1A  fmn 

Har  7-,  

Il.hl 

4.47 

4.36 

.11 

3.01 

49,224 

40,000 

8,000 

Mav  ^A 

n  1^1 

4,42 

4.36 

.06 

8.01 

76,008 

11  iVW\ 

41 ,UUU 

11  AAH 

J.  J  ,UIU 

Uay  21  

11. 2| 

4.36 

4.24 

.13 

2.89 

(^,001 

41,000 

10,000 

11  Ji 
11.41 

.18 

2.^ 

19  fHU 
4a«oC]0 

11  mA 

11  9X 

4.  w 



9  Al 

ftO  719 

11  rw\ 

A  fWl 
9,UVA' 

Tiinjt  11 

11  ji 

11  p4| 

A  Ali 

4  Afi 

in  All 

IR  AAA 

G  000 

Inn A  1ft 

llf(n 

4.33 

4.31 

.OZ 

2. 06 

46,227 

»,UUv 

9  AAA 

A  H 

.    ft. Bo 

4.26 

.06 

2.00 

47 ,634 

19  ItlVI 
43,UUU 

9  AAA 

11  III 

4-4z 

A  Wl 

.03 

V  aj 

«,  f  W 

IR  AAA 

9  iWt 
Z,  tM/ 

11, vf 

A  AO 

A  «1 

tn 
,UE1 

9  Al 

3, Oft 

0*7  Afi9 

iff  ,Q03: 

19  nAA 

9  t^n 
z,\\v 

liilv  1A 

11.3 

4.87 

4.36 

■01 

3.01 

29, 434 

40,UUU 

1  ruiA 

Jtitlv  49 

10.1(4 

4.29 

4.26 

.04 

2.00 

30,725 

JR  MA 

Nono. 

^titv  fin 

Iv.ef 

4,25 

4. 26 

2.90 

Cl  IfVk 

11 

j<i  ona« 

1A  41 

Iv.ef 

4-15 

4.126 

.025 

2-775 

24,126 

lA  rwi 

Ann  19 

Auk*   

10.  OJ 

4.12 

4.08 

.04 

2.73 

31 , 417 

87,000 

9.101 

4,07 

4.06 

+  .01 

2.73 

31,600 

87,000 

None 

B.55 

8,06 

8.00 

.06 

2.55 

44,017 

37,000 

Noii^- 

Sept-  3--  

0.8i 

4.03 

3.00 

.07 

2.61 

20,417 

38,000 

Xone. 

Rept  10 

9  fl 

3  90 

3  00 

.00 

2,fi5 

56  2r>i 

-  87  000 

!Noti9. 

Sept,  17  , 

9^9 

4!oi 

a!gs 

!09 

2!60 

SS!386 

4o!ooo 

Sept,  24-  

10.0 

4.11 

8.96 

.13 

2.63 

38,685 

40,000 

None. 

Oct-  1   

9.6 

8.00 

3. OS 

.01 

2.63 

46,102 

40,000 

Nona, 

Oct.  8  

9.63 

4.00 

8.9S 

.02 

2.63 

61,140 

45,000 

Nono. 

S.lll 

4.00 

8.96 

.13 

2.fil 

19,960 

45,000 

None. 

Oct-  22  

10. 4i 

4.19 

4.04 

.15 

2.m 

26,342 

45,000 

None, 

Oct.  29  

O.lli 

4.00 

8.06 

.11 

2.63 

66,560 

45,CO0 

None. 

NoY*  5  

10.1| 

4.14 

8.96 

.19 

2.60 

36,366 

40,000 

None. 

10.8 

4.16 

S.94 

.23 

2.69 

26,470 

45,000 

Hona. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  prepared  anotlier  statement  showing  the 
weekly  quotations,  from  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray;  of  centrifugal  and 
granulated  sugar  at  an  equal  date.  This  schedule  covers  a  period 
of  two  years,  1907  and  1908,  up  to  November  12.  It  shows  that  in 
ihe  early  part  of  1907  the  refiners'  margin  reached  for  a  short  period 
li  cents.  Granulated  sugar  sold  at  if  cents  over  the  price  of  raw 
sugars,  but  that  was  for  a  very  short  period,  and  by  the  last  of 
Mardi  the  margin  began  to  drop  to  97  cents,  94  cents,  91^  cents,  88^ 
cents,  87  cents,  83J  cents.  87  cents,  and  so  on.  During  tne  summer- 
months  the  margin  dropped  on  the  25th  of  July  to  76  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  then  it  ran  to  71  cents,  71  cents,  76  cents,  76  cents,  73 
cents,  73  cents,  70  cents  for  a  number  of  weeks,  then  75  cents  again, 
then  it  rose  to  80  cents  and  up  to  97  cents,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  the  last  of  Kov«nber,  but  late  in  December  it  again  dropped  to 
70  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  caused  that  drop  in  the  price!  ^ 
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Mr.  Atkins.  The  pressure  of  sugars  <»i  the  market  late  in  the 
season  from  I^uisinns  and  from  the  beet  districts,  the  supply  ex- 
ceeding the  demand. 

Mr.  roRONEY,  Were  tou  speaking  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  showing  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  and  how 
they  have  followed  the  course  of  raw  sugar.  The  refiner  always 
attempts  to  maintain  a  margin,  and  the  average  margin  figures  a 
slight  fraction  over  90  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  F(nDNET.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  the  sugar  trust  fixes  the 
prices  both  for  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugart 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  fixes  it  in  this  way,  by  being  the  largest  factor.  It 
is  really  fixed  by  the  refiner  buying  it  and  you  selling  it  It  is  fixed 
by  the  prochicer  and  refiner.  The  refiner  buys  just  as  cheaply  as 
he  can.  If  he  wants  one  cargo  and  three  cargoes  are  offered,  he 
biivs  the  cheapest  carga 

Mr.  KoBDNEr.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  fixes  the  price  m  the  United  States  market 
botn  for  refinM  and  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  raw  sugar  market  is  fixed  by  the  price  abroad, 
the  price  at  which  the  refiner  can  buy.  He  will  not  pay  any  more  for 
domestic  .sugar  than  the  foreign  su^r  will  cost  him,  ana  if  he  can 
buy  the  domestic  sugar  at  a  ^ss  price  he  takes  the  dom^ic  sugar. 
The  refiner  buys  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  just  as  you  gentlemen 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances ;  you  would  not  pay  more  4han 
the  asking  price  for  any  article  of  menmandise. 

Mr.  FoBONBY.  Are  Cuban  raws  bringing  in  our  marlat  as  much 
as  German  raws? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  This  table  I  have  just  presented  shows  that  the 
price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  largely  below  the  paritjr  of  Europe. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Cuban  sugar,  plus  the  domestic  supply,  is 
almost  enough  to  meet  the  United  States  requirements.  We  do  not 
need  any  from  abroad.  If  the  price  of  German  sugar  drops  the 
Cuban  is  enabled  to  cut  his  price  to  the  extent  of  the  differential,  but 
tbe  domestic  producer,  having  an  advantage  of  $1.35  a  hundred  over 
the  Cuban  producer,  can  cut  his  price  down — I  can  not  saw  how  far; 
but  we  see  now  thev  are  cut  far  below  the  Cuban  price.  The  whole 
thing  is  governed  by  the  very  simple  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  all  perhaps  a  little  inclined  when  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  getting  a  certam  price  for  goods  to  throw  the  blame  on 
somebotly  else. 

The  cost  of  refining  is  generally  admitted  to  be  about  62  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  the  refiner  ^ts  a  margin  between  the  cost  of 
his  raw  sugar  and  the  price  of  his  refined  of  90  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  during  the  year,  ne  makes  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
refining,  62  cents,  and  90  cents,  which  gives  him  a  profit  of  about  28 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  mention  that  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment— it  has  not  been  made  here,  but  it  is  often  made — ^that  the 
refiner,  we  will  not  sav  the  trust,  gobbles  this  differential  which  was 
given  to  Cuba,  The  figures  show  this  is  not  so.  He  can  not  get  it 
He  could  not  get  it  if  he  wanted  to;  there  is  too  much  ocunpetitiw 
among  tiie  refiners  themselves. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows:) 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  cost  to  the  Cuban  inter- 
ests. It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  su^ar  schedule,  the  most 
important  one  in  your  tariff  list,  the  one  producing  the  largest  revenue 
and  the  one  involving  enormous  conflicting  interests,  can  not  be 
rightly  considered  without  consideration  of  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine Island  questions.  Those  three  questions  are  so  involved  it 
would  seem  to  me,  unitiated  as  I  am,  that  they  must  be  considered 
jointly.  It  would  be  most  difficult  for  a  committee  of  the  House  to 
estimate  revenue  upon  any  schedule  without  counting  on  what  the 
State  Department  might  do  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  what 
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Bcticm  it  might  take  with  reference  to  repealing  the  duty  on  the  PhU- 
ij>pine  Island  sugar,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  sug^sted  that  the 
deci!ji<Hi  be  rei>erved  in  accordance  with  the  request  from  Habana  until 
the  whole  aue:3tion  can  be  taken  up  and  other  parties  not  able'to  be 
prpst'nt  to-aay  can  preisent  their  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  cost.  So  far  we  have  not  gotten  at  the  real 
cost,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  sugars.  I  am  prepared  to  state — while 
no  accurate  data  i»  available  in  regard  to  tne  avera^  cost  in  Cuba, 
J  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  from  a  very  long  experience  there  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  a  ^psat  many  things  in  a  great  many  places — 
that  the  average  f .  o.  b.  price  in  Cuba  at  all  ports,  all  districts,  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20  a  hundred  pounds,  2.2  cents  a  pound ; 
that  is.  f.  o.  b.  To  show  what  that  means,  the  shipping  enlarges, 
which  in  Cuba  include  the  packages,  amount  on  the  average  in  all 
ports  to  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  suirar  in  store  to  2  cents  a  pound,  United  States  currency.  Out  of 
tliat  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  his  inland  freight  to  the  different 
ports  of  sliipment  The  freignt  can  be  estimated  for  all  ports  and 
all  distances  at  not  less  than  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  are  speaking  of  96°  test  sugar? 

Sir.  Atkins.  Yvfi,  sir.  All  of  the  Cuban  crop,  practically  all,  is 
n'utrifugal,  and  91.^  per  cent  of  all  the  sugars  imported  into  the 
United  States  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  96°.  lhat  loaves  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  low  grades.  One  dollar  and  ninetv  cents  is  jny 
opinion  of  the  average  cost,  and  I  state  it  at  a  very  low  ^gure  in  order 
that  no  one  ma^  take  exception  to  it;  $1.90  is  the  cost  at  the  factory. 
Various  factories  in  Cuba,  many  of  than,  are  doing  it  dwaper.  I 
know  they  are  doing  it  cheaper.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  doin^  it 
cheaper  myself,  but  I  know  many  estates  can  not  do  it  for  that  price, 
a  great  many  estates,  fairly  well  conducted  at  that  That  would 
leiive  the  cost  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
niulerial  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar — $1.37  on  a  hundred 
pounds,  leaving  but  a  little  over  one-half  cent  a  pound  to  pay  all 
Die  other  manufacturing  ex|HMiscs,  a  figure  so  low  I  have  almost 
hesitated  to  give  it,  a  figure  so  low  that  I  believe  my  associates  in 
Cuba  would  sav  that  it  represented  less  rather  than  more  than  the 
average  cost.  ITie  figures  I  have  given  do  not  vary  very  much  from 
the  fi^niros  given  some  years  ago  by  General  Bliss  when  he  was  before 
this  coinmitteo. 

Taking  the  sugar  at  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  I  want  to  say  that  leaves  but  $2.50 
|H'r  ton  to  the  planter  for  his  cane,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  the  cul- 
tivation, the  depreciation  of  his  fields,  which  is  large,  the  aepreciation 
of  liis  cattle  in  use,  and  harvesting  expenses.  Two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  ton,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  cover  the  actual 
cf>^t,  leaving  him  not  one  cent  of  profit  on  his  business.  The  freij^t 
I  have  aild»1  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  a  ton. 

Stiirting  from  $-^.20  f.  o.  b.  we  may  add  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
ns  the  average  freight  from  all  the  ports  m  Cuba  in  normal  years. 
Tlie  present  duty  on  suear  is  $1.35,  the  cost  of  refining  62  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  ireight  to  Chicago  is  at  present,  I  believe,  28 
cents.  The  lowest  price  at  which  granulated  sugar  can  be  laid  down 
in  Chicago  refined  from  Cuban  sugar  would  oe  $i.55  a  hundred 
pounds,  a  little  more  than  4^  cents  a  pound.  That  is  without  any 
profit  whatever,  not  even  interest  on  capital  employed^without  an^ 
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profit  to  the  producer  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Cuba,  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  sugar  there,  to  the  refiner  of  the  sugar  in  this  country,  or  to 
anybody  else.  Katurally,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  are 
going  to  do  business  without  any  profit,  but  I  have  figured  down  the 
actual  minimum  cost  at  which  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago. 

Now,  I  will  go  to  beet  sugar.  The  gentlemen  here  yesterday  gave 
their  experience  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  beet  sugar,  and  I  noticedone 
thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention.  They  gave  the 
cost  of  beet  sugar  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  price  which  the  manu- 
facturer pays  rot  his  beets.  There  is  a  very  large  profit  to  the  fanner 
in  raising  tlie  beets.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  cost  you  must  elimi- 
nate that  profit  In  Mr.  Saylor's  report  for  1906  he  states  that 
the  cost  of  an  acre  of  beets  on  irrigated  land,  the  average  cost,  is  $40 
an  acre,  and  on  natural  land,  without  irrigation,  $30  an  acre.  The 
irrigated  lands  being  of  less  proportion  than  unirrigated  lands,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  safe  to  take  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  beets  at  $35, 
being  the  difference  between  the  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Saylor  gives,  on  page  104  of  that  report,  the  average  tonnage 
of  beets  per  acre  as  11.26  tons;  cost  per  acre,  $35.  This  would  equal 
a  cost  per  ton  of  bfeets  of  $3.11.  To  this  I  add  railroad  freight  at  an 
estimated  amount  which  I  have  tried  to  put  at  an  extreme  figure  of 
60  cents  a  ton.  One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  yesterday  40  cents 
a  ton  as  the  freight  rate  at  his  factory. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  that  the  excess  over  40  cents 
was  paid  by  the  farmer, 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  In  one  of  the  States,  I  think  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin,  I  noticed  in  some  of  the  reports  they  had  a  freight  rate  of 
40  cents  a  ton  not  exceeding  100  miles.  A  great  deal  oi  the  beets 
are  delivered  by  the  farmers  directly  to  the  miU  and  incur  no  railroad 
charge.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  beets  to  $3.71  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  being  $3.11. 

Now,  Mr.  Saylor  gives  the  average  yi^d  of  sugar  on  weight  of 
beets  during  the  same  year  as  11.42  per  cent.  This  would  equal  228.4 
poimds  on  2,000  pounds  of  beets  costing  $3.71— that  is,  the  beets — 
making  the  cost  for  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  1  pound  of  granulated  sugar  1.62  cents. 

I  do  not  dispute  any  of  the  figures  given  yesterday  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  beet  su^rs  by  the  manufacturer,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  witnes.ses  have  given  the  cost  inadvertently,- un- 
intentionally, I  have  no  doubt.  They  give  the  cost  of  the  sugar  based 
on  the  price  whidi  they  pay  for  the  beets.  I  hold  that  the  principle 
of  protection  is  the  protection  of  all,  that  part  of  the  protection  given 
by  the  sugar  schedule  is  intended  for  the  farmer  and  another  part 
is  intended  for  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
proper,  after  the  farmer  has  taken  his  part  of  the  protection,  for  the 
manufacturer  to  claim  that  the  Unitea  States  should  give  it  to  him 
a  second  time.  I  will  viot  tire  you  with  these  figures,  but  will  pre- 
sent them  for  verification. 

Mr.  Saylor's  report  shows  in  1907  a  smaller  tonnage  of  beets  per 
acre  and  a  higher  yield  of  sugar  per  ton,  the  one  about  offsetting  the 
other,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  100  pounds  of  sugar  beets  that  year  was  $1.64.  It  was  $1.62  the 
previous  year. 
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TvEBDAT,  Vovemlter  11,  i908. 
[Sirlor'i  Beport,  1906.1 

Bcct-tngar  Industry. 
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11.26  tous  coat  per  acre  |Si  =  a  cost  per  ttm  of  t)eet8  3.11 

Katlnmd  frplfcht  per  ton  of  beeta  flinired  tm  toul  beeta.  part  wily 
dellvered  by  railroad  (eatlmated)   .ttt 

3.71 

AreraKe  yield  auirar  (pafce  104)  on  weight  of  beets,  11.42  |>er  cent  = 

Z£sh  iHXiiidH  on  'J.(IOO  iHitijiilH  beets,  cost  $3.71  or  per  pound  of  sngar   1.02 

Oust  of  nianufacturluff,  cooiwrage^  and  delivery  to  can  (?)1.^ 

2.S7 

[Baylor'R  Boport,  1907.] 
Cost  per  acre  (1906  report)  35.00 

ATerage  tinnage  beeta  per  acre  (paga  63)  : 

10.16  tons  cost  per  acre.  $se&  =  a  cost  per  ton  of  beets   3. 44 

linllrond  freight  per  ton,  figured  upon  total  bee^  part  only  deHvercd 
by  railroad   .60 

4.0* 

ATcrsfte  yield  suKnr  (page  62)  on  weight  of  beets,  12.30  per  cent  =  246 
IMiunds  iMW  ton  tm  2.000  jiounda  beeta;  1  ton  of  beets  yielding  246  pounds 
sugar  costs  $4.<»4  =  iier  pound  sugar  ^   l.W 

Coat  of  mauufucturing,  cooperage^  and  delivery  to  cars  (?)  1.2.~> 

2.S9 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  and  you  must  therefore  ask 
.some  of  the  other  gentlemen  interested  what  the  manufacturing  ex- 
pense of  100  |>ounus  of  beet  sugar  would  amount  to.  If  it  does  not 
exceed  $l.'i5  a  hundred,  and  I  think  they  would  hardly  claim  that  it 
would  cx«hm1  that,  the  cost  would  be  2.87  cents  a  pound.  In  cnrder 
to  verifv  that  I  went  over  such  figures  as  were  obtainable  of  the 
Utnh-Itfaho  Sugar  Company,  It  is  a  large- company  and  one  of  the 
tx'st  managed  companies,  like  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  of 
(^dorado,  and,  bv  the  way,  I  think  I  saw  no  representative  of  either 
of  those  comi>anH>s  here.  None  of  their  experts  were  here  to  tell  you 
that  they  could  not  stand  anv  reduction  in  the  duties  on  sugar,  'ftiis 
company  turned  out  something  over  108,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
They  paid  the  farmers  for  the  mets  $5.17  a  ton.  The  cost  of  the  beets 
was*  something  over  $2,187,000,  making  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
.sugar  $*2.02,  which  is  a  c<»nparatively  high  price  for  the  beet.  Then 
they  give  the  itoms  of  working  expenses,  amoijhting  to  $1,029,613,  or 
1)5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  UxDERwooD.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you,  I  would  like  to  have 
vou  give  the  committee  those  items  of  cost. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  items  are  bags,  $146,447;  coal  and  coke,  $328,483; 
lime,  $.02,580;  taxes,  $72,144;  labor,  $430,000,  making  a  total  of 
$1,029,613.  Then  the^  state  that  owing  to  the  panic— and  this  state- 
ment is  entirely  justified  by  the  facts — that  the  Duyers  could  not  tab 
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the  output,  and  they  had  to  put  the  sugar  in  store  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  incurred  the  expense  of  storage  and  insurance  and  interest 
for  many  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  for  several  months,  and  they  put 
down  the  total  of  their  expenses  at  $4,000,000.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  items  given  and  $t,000,000~-$782,991— I  take  it,  represents 
the  expense  for  the  extraordinary  charges  which  they  incurred  during 
that  period.  That  amounts  to  73  cente  per  100  poun^  making  the 
figure  $3.70  a  hundred  pounds  in  this  year  of  extraordinary  expense. 

Mr.  Uni>erwood.  Three  dollars  and  sevraity  oeats  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  sugar  at  the  factoi^f 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  figures  taken  from  their  report, 
and  from  other  information  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  are  very 
near  to  the  actual  cost. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  feature:  Tlie  farmer  received 
for  his  beets  in  Utah  and  Idaho  $5.17  a  ton.  Based  upon  Mr.  Say- 
lor's  figures  of  the  cost  of  the  beets,  $3.44,  the  profit  to  the  fanner 
would  oe  $1.73  a  ton.  I  do  not  claim  that  tiie  farmer  is  not  entitled 
to  his  profit;  he  is  well  entitled  to  it 

The  Ghahuian.  Was  there  any  credit  given  in  that  report  for  the 
by-products  ? 

Mr,  Atkins.  There  were  no  items  in  the  report,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  credited  some  by-products  which  they  got  in  before 
arriving  at  these  figures.  That  $1.73  a  ton  to  the  farmer  would 
amount  to  70  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  Deducting  that 
from  the  $3.70  would  bring  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  granulated 
su^ar  to  3  cents.  A  few  years  ago— I  have  this  direct  from  stock- 
holders of  this  GOmpany--they  were  producing  sugar  in  these  fac- 
tories at  less  than  3  oente  a  pound.  I  believe  that  the  figures  which  I 

S've  represent — 2^  cents,  we  will  call  it  3  cents  a  pound  for  granu- 
ted  sugar — will  very  nearly  represent  the  average  cost  Michigan 
can  not  do  it  for  this  price,  California  can  do  it  for  less,  and  I  believe 
that  Utah  and  Idaho  are  doing  it  for  less. 

Taking  this  cost  at  Colorado  points  at  3  cents  and  adding  the 
freight  rate  to  Chicago,  where  the  great  traffic  meets — all  of  the  sugars 
from  New  York  and  Michigan  and  Colorado  points  meet  at  Chicago — 
those  people  cfm'la^  down  their  sugars  in  Chicago  at  $3.28  against 
title  cost  of  sugars  from  Cuba,  refin^  in  New  York,  of  $4.55,  giving 
them  an  advantage  over  Cuba  of  $1.27. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  I  believe  in  getting  at  the  actual  cost, 
the  comparative  cost,  you  must  figure  it  in  this  way,  by  eliminating 
all  the  profit  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.  Then, 
if  you  are  to  pursue  the  Republican  policy  adopted  in  a  recent  plat- 
form of  protecting  home  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
costj  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  your  committee  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  how  much  protection  this  industrfr  is  entitled  to. 

Mir.  Unpebwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  to  .see  if  I 
understand  you.    Your  contention  is  that,  eliminating  all  profits,  both 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  the  beet  sugar  at  Chicago  has 
an  advantage  of  $1.27  over  the  Cuban  or  foreign  sugars? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Undxrwood.  They  have  that  much  profit  to  be  distributed  to 
them! 
Mr.  Atkiks.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCall.  That  is  assuming  that  the  Cuban  sugar  is  laid  down 
in  Chicago  without  any  profit  at  all  t 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  McCalu  You  figure  that  the  Coumuio  man  would  have  an 
advantage  of  $1.27  a  hundred  pounds? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall..  And  whatever  profit  the  Cubans  get  will  have  to  be 
added  to  this  $1.27? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  Cuban  planter  is  not  going  to  work 
for  nothing  for  a  long  period.  • 

Mr.  CuRK.  Did  Tou  near  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway  yes- 
terday, that  it  cost  $3.50  or  $3.75  a  hundred  pounds  to  produce  this 
beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  I  missed  that  statement. 
Mr.  CukBK.  Mr.  Hathaway  said  that  they  paid  $2.40  to  the  a^- 
culturist;  that  is  what  it  cost  them? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yes^  sir.  That  is  not  the  cost  for  which  the  sa^ 

can  l)e  produced.  ^  ou  must  eliminate  the  profit  to  the  agriculturist 
If  (hey  pay  $5.17  a  ton  for  the  beets,  the  farmers  make  $1.75  a  ton 
profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hathaway^s  statement  was  that  he  paid  $2.40  for 
the  sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Very  likely.   He  did  not  give  the  price  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  true  that  these  beet  sugar  men  can  make  this 
beet  dugar  as  cheaply  as  you  say,  how  can  you  Cuban  people  compete 
at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  just  told  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  If  it  costs  you  the  price 
you  figure  at  Chicago  and  it  only  costs  these  beet  sugar  men  the  price 
you  figure  for  them  at  Chicago,  how  can  Cuban  planters  or  sugar 
men  cumpete  with  the  beet  sugar  men  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  I  can  give  you  a  further  ezplanataon,  perhaps  I 
can  e.xplain  that  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Veiy  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Official  returns  from  Germany  last  year  ^owed 
a  yield  of  beets  of  15.55  net  tons  per  acre,  while  the  average  return 
of*l>eet  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  10.16  net  tons  per  acre.  Hie 
official  returns  from  Germany  on  the  yield  of  the  beet  was  15.78  per 
cent,  or  315  pounds  to  the  net  ton.  I  reduced  these  figures  to  our 
nieiisure,  and  in  the  United  States  it  was  12.30  per  cent,  or  246  pounds 
a  net  ton. 

The  United  States  has  been  advancing  year  by  year  in  the  qualitv 
of  its  work,  but  they  are  far  behind  Europe  now  and  they  have  still 
a  great  deal  to  learn.  They  will  improve  their  work  as  years  go  on, 
I  nave  no  doubts  There  are  able  men  connected  with  it,  and  they  will 
improve,  and  when  they  get  their  work  to  the  point  of  Germany, 
fijriirinp:  on  the  protection  of  freights  from  the  Atlantic  coast  which 
thf y  have,  they  will  not  need  any  protection  in  order  to  give  them  a 
profit  against  Cuba. 

I  do  not  come  here  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  duties  on  sugar. 
I  would  not  sufTgest  such  a  reduction  in  the  duties  as  would  cripple  the 
beet  industry  or  the  United  States^  but  I  want  to  show  to  you 
tlemen  that  the  present  protection  is  not  needed,  and  I  want  to  ulus- 
trate  Uie  fact  that  a  high  protective  duty  invariably  kads  to.a  poor 
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quality  of  work.  That  has  been  so  in  all  countries.  It  is  only  when 
competition  has  become  sharp,  extremely  so,  that  the  costs  have  been 
reduced  and  the  methods  have  been  improved,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  to-day  would  tend  to  hasten  an  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  Hie  Chicago  prices  xve  have  been  talkins  about  on 
Cuban  sugar  leaves  no  proht  at  all,  as  I  understand  it.  £  that  true 
or  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  not  come  to  the  condition  of  selling  sugar 
at  the  bare  cost.  I  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  quit  it  if  you  did? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  beet  sugar  cost  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Three  dollars  an^  twenty-eight  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  other  sugar  $4.50  f 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of  the  beet  sugar  laid 
down  in  Chicago  is  3.28  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  it  costs  the  Cuban  sugar  men  4.55  cents  per  pound 
a  ton  to  jget  their  sugar  on  the  market  at  Chicago,  witliout  any  profit, 
then  these  beet  sugar  men  have  a  net  profit  of  1.27  cents,  where  you 
get  none  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkinb.  If  it  came  down  to  the  question  of  bare  cost  tkey 
would  have  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  your  sugars  in  Chicago  ? 
Mr.  Atkins.  The  Chicago  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  about  4.55 
to-day. 

Mr.  Willbtt.  About  4.78;  4.55  plus  28  freight 
Mr.  Clabk.  That  puts  you  in  a  hole,  then,  to  the  extent  of  28  cents 
a  hundred? 

Mr.  McCall.  No ;  they  get  4.55  plus  28.   They  get  4.78. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  just  leaves  you  where  you  started  in,  then? 

Mr.  Atkinb.  Xo,  sir.  I  am  simply  illustrating  the  fact  here  that 
the  actual  cost  at  the  competing  point  in  Chicago  is  that,  in  order 
that  you  gentlemen  may  form  your  opinion  of  the  protection  that 
i^hould  be  afforded  to  the  beet  sugar  industry,  botii  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  will  become  of  these  beet  sugar  men  when  Cuba 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States?  - 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  a  danger  which  I  hope  will  not  arise  at  the 
present  time.  But  there  is  imminent  danger  of  that  coming  about 
most  unexpectedly,  very  unexpectedly,  unless  some  reasonable  con- 
cession is  made  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  they  produce 
beet  sugar  in  Germany  or  France  or  anywhere  else  as  cheaply  as  you 
can  produce  cane  sugar  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  can  produce  it  cheaper  under  present  conditions 
than  in  Cuba.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba,  figuring  on  my 
own  results  since  1003,  shows  an  advance  of  23^  per  cent  This  ad- 
vance came  in  this  way:  Our  control  over  Cuba  nas  helped  to  raise 
the  cost  of  wages  there,  the  standard  of  living  and  everything,  while 
the  price  of  su^r  has  not  increased  at  all. 

C^«ABK.  Now,  leaving  out  the  question  of  difference  of  cost  of 
'  bor  tunporarily,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  Michi^n^isi^^l^^- 
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rado  sugar  men  can  not  produce  beet  sncar  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in 
Germany,  or  is  there  any  other  element  M  cost  in  there  f 

Mr.  Atkinb.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  notes  again.  Perhaps  I  can 
explain  that.  I  hare  shown  you  the  difference  in  the  tonnage  of 
cane  in  (Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  Germany  cultivating 
in  a  most  st'ientific  way,  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  the  United 
States  cultivators  not  having  yet  reached  that  standard.  I  hare 
shown  vou  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beets  in  Germany  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  brought  the  beets  up  to  the  point  of  Quality  of  the  beets  ^o- 
duced  in  (iermany,  not  having  yet  reached  tJieir  stuidard  of  manu- 
facture. Now,  the  State  of  Michi^n,  if  mr  friends  of  the  oppoa- 
tion  will  excuse  my  referring  to  this---the  State  of  Michigan  shows 
the  lowest  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
tlnion.  It  shows  a  yield  below  the  average  yield  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Conf«quently  their  sugar  costs  them  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  United  States;  it  costs  them  more  than  the  average. 

Mr.  FoBUNBT.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  productiw  of 
beet  sugar  was  $3.70.  Mr.  ifathaway  yesterday  made  the  statemoit 
that  the  cost  was  from  $3.75  to  $4. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hathaway  is  figuring  on  the  price  that 
the  manufacturers  pay  the  agriculturist  for  thel}e^  I  have  de- 
ducted the  profit  to  the  agriculturist. 

Mr.  F'oRiJNEY.  Why  do  vou  do  that?  The  farmers  would  not  raise 
the  beets  unless  the  manufacturers  paid  them  the  price. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  stripping  the  whole  business  profit  on  their 
part,  and  everything,  in  j»raer  to  get  at  the  bare  cost  and  allow  your 
cmnmittee  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of 
protection  required.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
Cuban  Kiifrar  on  the  bare  cost  there  and  take  the  price  of  beet  sugar 
on  tlte  cost  that  the  manufacturers  pay  for  the  beets. 

Mr.  FuRONEr.  You  say  there  is  great  danger  of  the  annexation  of 
Cuba.  If  the  Government  would  remove  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugar 
and  put  the  bot>t  sugar  men  in  this  country  out  of  business,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  annexation,  would  there!  That  would  cer- 
tainly put  the  bet>t  sugar  men  out  of  business  here. 

Mr.  Atkins,  lliere  would  be  very  little  danger  of  annexation  in 
that  case,  but  such  a  condition  as  that  is  not  to  be  desired.  Nobody 
u>ks  for  such  a  condition  as  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated,  Mr.  Atkins,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was 
iH'ing  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that  if  the 
ooiu-oMon  was  macle  such  as  you  asked  the  United  States  would  get 
the  gi-eater  portion,  or  would  get  all  the  importations  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDNRv.  You  ^ould  get  it.  you  said. 

Sir.  Atkixs.  Oh,  you  mean  when  Cuban  redprocity  was  con- 

sidentM 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  You  said,  "We  ought  to  get  alm(^  everything  Cuba 
consumes."  The  fact  is  that  for  four  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
(^iban  reciprocity  we  sold  Cuba  $25,000,000  worth  of  products  per 
y<'ar  and  took  from  her  an  average  of  $40,000,000  worth  per  year. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  No.  That  was  the  average  of  four  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  during  the  period  right  after  the  war. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  four  years  since  that  we  have  sold  Cuba  an 
average  of  $40,000,000  per  year  of  products  and  taken  an  average  of 
$86,0^,000  of  her  exports  per  year.  It  was  not  a  good  trade,  was  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  fair  to  figure  in  dollars  and  cents  on  the  im- 
ports of  Cuba.  The  same  crop  of  1,000,000  tons  will  give  you  very 
much  more  money  when  figured  on  the  value  of  imports  in  one  year 
than  in  another  year,  and  during  the  year  1905,  for  instance,  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  1,000,0(K)  tons  in  the  European  crops,  the 
prices  in  Cuba  rose  to  a  very  hi^h  figure,  and  the  imports  did  not,  as 
given  in  the  United  States  statistics  in  dollars  and  cents,  represent 
the  increase  in  pounds  or  tons  of  sugar  that  you  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  FoRDMET.  But  we  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  going  on  our 
goods  exported  to  Cuba  now  as  before  the  adoption  of  tliat  law. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Na  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  you  have  a  differential  now,  ranging  from  20 
to  40  per  cent.  The^  are  on  a  much  higher  level  of  value  in  this 
country  than  Eurofje  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I^d  not  the  Cuban  government  call  its  Congress 
together  shortly  after  that  treaty  was  signed  and  raise  the  duty  to 
air  countries? 

Mr.  Atkins.  To  us? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  all  countries;  raised  the  duties  just  the  amount 
provided  for  reduction,  so  that  we  pay  the  same  as  before,  white 
Cuba  pays  20  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  get  into  the  Cuban  market  at  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  as  an  advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturer,  what  differ- 
eoioe  does  that  make  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  difference  made  is  that  we  pay  the  same  as 
before,  and  we  are  accepting  their  imports  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
before,  and  we  have  not  had  our  share  of  the  increase  of  trade. 
.  Mr.  Atkins.  On  the  article  produced  in  the  United  States  1  have 
to  pay  that  increase  of  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  said  in  your  pamphlet,  "  Tariff 
relations  with  Cuba,  actual  and  d^irable,"  a  statement  you  made 
recently,  this: 

While  the  present  differential  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has  proved  auffi- 
cient  to  protect  Cuba  la  the  United  States  markets  against  the  lower  cost  suKars 
of  Europe  and  Java,  she  cad  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  augars  against 
the  duty  she  la  now  paying  of  1.35  cents  per  pound. 

Hien  you  wound  up  by  saying  that  Cuba  wants  "  a  square  deal." 
How  much  have  we  got  to  give  Cuba  before  she  gets  "  a  square  deal " 
from  us? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  when  the  Cuban  planters  make  tlie  request 
to  reduce  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  a  very 
material  reduction,  not  less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  from 
the  schedule,  and  the  present  differential  of  0.34  cent  a  pound  should 
be  retained ;  not  20  per  cent,  because  on  the  lower  rate  it  would  be  a 
higher  ratio  of  percentage,  but  that  the  specific  differentia  of  0.34 
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cent  should  be  retained.  That  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Cuba 
in  coniiH4in^  with  domestic  sugars.  I  would  make  that  apply  to  the 
Rche<luie  of  all  countries,  and  Cuba  would  have  the  same  adTanta<;v 
over  European  countries — foreign  countries — as  she  has  to-daj. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  point  as  to 
why  that  differential  of  0.34  cent,  the  difference  between  refined  ani' 
raw  sugar,  should  be  retained  at  that  amount.  I  would  like  to  havi> 
the  facts  and  arguments  stated  fully  on  that  point,  either  now  oi 
,    after  Mr.  Fordney  asks  his  questions. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Smith,  repre- 
senting the  Owasso  Sugar  Company,  in  Michigan,  stated  yestenlay 
that  his  firm  had  received  a  proBt  of  but  29  cents  a  hundre<l  poundV 
on  their  product.  How  much  reduction  do  you  think  that  oompanj 
could  stand  and  still  survive  the  storm? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  know  of  (^states,  sugar  estates,  in  Cuba  that  are  not 
paving  their  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  FuRONBY.  Should  not  charity  begin  at  home! 

Mr.  Atkin8.  No  government  protects  the  manufacturer  agaia«t 
the  maximum  cost.  Protection  is  supposed  to  be  accorded  to  all,  in 
fact  to  cover  the  average  cost,  fijfiiring  on  the  average  cost,  not  the 
maximum  cost.  Now,  of  these  gentlemen  that  are  in  the  beet-<mgar 
business  here,  many  are  worthy  gentlemoi,  but  I  think  some  of  them 
mentioned  vesterday  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  otner  business  in  Michigan,  and  mey  can  hardly  expect  to 
enter  a  business  that  has  Iwen  developed  in  £urope  for  two  or  three 
generatifms  and  where  they  have  the  most  scientific  men  in  the  world 
emnloyed;  they  can  hardly  expect  to  step  out  of  the  lumber  and  wool 
ana  cotton  manufacturing  business  into  the  sugar  business  and  ac- 
quire the  same  degree  or  proficiency  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  as  those  Germans  have,  or  as  ^ave  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  trained  from  childhood  scientifically. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  said  he  stepped  out  of  the  oil  bndness  into 
the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  so  much  the  worse.  [Laughter.] 

Sir.  FoRi>NEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  then,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  State>. 
would  you  protect  the  Cuban  before  you  would  protect  the  American 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  In  order  that  my  position  may  not 
l>e  misunderstood,  let  me  tell  you  this:  My  house  was  established  long 
Ivfrtre  I  was  l)orn.  some  seventy-odd  years  aga  My  &ther  and  pred- 
ecessor in  that  house  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  develop^ 
niPiit  of  the  western  country,  the  territory  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Pacific  coast  I  have  the  keenest  interest  to-day  in  the 
general  business  deralopment  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  that  district ;  the  keenest  interest.  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
work!  to  advocate  any  measure  that  would  injure,  in  my  opinion — 
permanently  injure  or  cripple — any  established  American  industry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Atkins,  those  beet  sugar  men  who  made  the 
Eitatements  yesterday  made  such  statements,  if  true — and  I  beliere  the 
sugar  men  at  any  time  [laughter] — that  no  more  reduction  in  foreign 
imjmrtetl  raw  sugar  can  be  made  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  survive 
in  this  country.' 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.  The  steel  people  make  the  same  assertion. 
Mr.  FonoNEY.  I  have  not  heard  that  ^  i 
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Mr.  Atkins.  They  contend  that  you  can  not  reduce  tke  duty  on 
steel  rails. 
Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  are  some  manufacturers  that  oan  not  manu- 
facture steel  rails  in  this  country  at  a  less  duty  than  Uiat  under  whidi 
they  are  being  manufactured  to-day.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  taxing 
all  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  any 
special  individual  manufacturer  that  can  not  produce  at  the  average 
cost.  That  is  the  case  not  only  with  the  beet  sugar  and  steel  indus- 
tries, but  with  every  other  industry.  God  helps  those  that  help  them- 
selves, but  the  idea  is  that  the  United  Stat^  Government  oueht  to 
help  those  who  can  not  and  will  not  help  themselves.  I  So  not 
believe  in  that  principle. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Atkins,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  consid- 
ered, a  man  representing  that  interest  appeared  here  from  New 
York — a  man  bv  the  name  of  Hubbell^  or  Hubbard,  and  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  represented  a  certain  society  and  had  received  no 
nutside  money  from  any  interest  for  coming  nere  to  represent  that 
interest.  When  put  on  oath  afterwards  he  admitted  that  he  had  de- 
liberately misled  the  committee  when  he  made  that  statement  He 
said  he  ha.d  received  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  from  the  Cuban 
(lovemment,  through  our  representative,  our  military  governor,  down 
there. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  recognize  that  name.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body receiving  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  would  not  contradict 
the  fact.  I  know  I  was  delegated  as  chairman  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers in  Cuba,  and  also  representing  Cuban  producers,  in  making 
the  opening  appeaL  We  raised  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  that 
campaign  between  Cuha.  and  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $18,CXX). 
Six  thousand  dollars  of  that  was  returned  to  the  subscribers,  and 
$12,(M)0  was  expended  in  the  legitimate  purposes  to  pay  one  or  two 
representatives  in  Washington,  who  were  doing  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  here,  and  all  the  printing  and  publishing  expenses. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  The  man's  name  was  Thurber.  I  was  not  in  any 
way  intimating  that  the  interests  in  favor  of  that  law  or  measure 
were  dishonest,  except  this  particular  man.  He  tried  to  create  the 
impression  that  tihe  people  of  the  United  States,  the  merchants, 
wanted  Cuban  reciprocity.  He  afterwards  admitted  that  that  was 
not  true. 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  his  statement  was  not  true! 
Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  sorry  that  an;^body  should  make  a  false  state- 
ment and  put  themselves  in  a  false  light. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  at  the  time  you  made  your  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Cuban  reciprocity  I 
was  present  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  you  stated  that  unless  a 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  our  duty  was  given  to  Cuba  within  thirty 
days  they  would  have  a  very  disastrous  panic  down  there.  Now  the 
peduction  did  not  come  for  nearly  two  ^ears  afterwards,  and  the 
fact  was  they  were  then  in  better  condition  than  when  you  made 
that  statement 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  exaggerated  state- 
ments, sir,  and  unle.'y;  you  can  show  me  that  in  print  I  would  be 
obliged  to  doubt  that  statement.   What  I  did  say,  according  to  my 
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recollection,  was  that  if  some  reduction  was  not  afforded  to  Cuba, 
'ultimately  there  would  be  a  serious  and  disastrous  panic  or  words  to 
that  effct-t.  The  conditions  in  Cuba  at  that  time  were  very  bad. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  I  will  accept  your  recollection.  My  recoUecti<»  was 
that  you  said  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  material. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  However,  our  trade  with  them  by  a  reduction  of 
duty  there  did  not  benefit  us  as  we  supposed  it  would,  and  the  con- 
sumer has  not  had  the  beneGt  of  that  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
United  States.   Is  that  right  f 

&Ir,  Atkins.  The  consumer  has  had  the  benefit  of  that  reductiuk 
in  the  suj^r. 


Mr.  Atkins.  What  are  you  speaking  of? 
Mt.  Fordnet.  The  lower  price  to  the  consumer  here. 
Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  not  intended  to  give  it  to  the  consumer.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  belief 
of  the  rest  of  us  that  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Cuban 
producer  and  put  Cuba  in  a  proper  financial  condition.  Con- 
ditions  have  so  changed  to-day  that  Cuba  does  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  differentia],  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  illu^rate  in  my  schedules 
here,  that  goes  neither  to  the  Cuban  producer  nor  to  the  American 
refiner,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  the  United  States.  The 
reason  is  this:  The  production  of  our  domestic  sugars  amounts  to 
something  like  1,425,000  tons,  and  that  production,  together  with  the 
production  of  Cuban  sugars,  almost  sufiplies  the  United  States. 
I)uring  the  period  when  uiey  are  coming  in— about  eight  months — 
they  excved  tne  requiremoits  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  united 
pressure  of  these  goods  on  the  market  that  brings  prices  down  and 
down  until  they  reach  a  point  where  Cuba  has  lost  her  differential. 
Now,  having  an  advantage  of  Z4  cents  over  sugars  from  other  coun 
tries,  Cuba  onn  cut  34  cents  until  that  differential,  or  perhaps  more 
than  that  differential,  is  given  away  to  the  consumer,  and  they  there- 
by get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  domestic  producer  comes  in.  He  has 
nil  Advantage  of  $1.35  over  the  Cuban  producer.  He  can  cut  prices 
until  he  undersells  Cuba.   That  is  what  is  taking  place  to-day. 

If  you  will  read  Willett  &  Oray^  trade  reports  you  will  find  that 
in  the  city  of  Denver,  the  point  of  origin  of  these  beet  sugars,  the 
price  is  cents  a  pound.  That  same  granulated  is  shipped  out  to 
("Iiicn^ro,  where  it  meets  the  granulated  from  New  York,  and  is  sold 
at  4.85  cents  as  against  5.25  cents  there.  They  pay  frei^t  for  1,000 
miles  on  that  sugar  and  sell  it  for  40  cents  less  than  they  can  get  for 
it  in  Denver.  That  is  the  effect  of  excessive  protection.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  quoting  $5.40.  They  produce  refined  beet  sugars  there,  ahnost 
enough  to  supply  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  have  access  to  the 
Sandwich  Island  sugar,  450,000  tons,  practically  without  duty;  and 
Hawaii  can  ship  several  thousand  miles  additional  around  to  New 
York,  because  in  New  York  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Cuban  sugars, 
and  tliey  can  sell  in  New  York,  because  they  have  a  big  ma^n  mere, 
that  is  because  of  our  present  irrational  system.  San  !^:ansisco, 
which  oup)it  to  get  the  cheapest  sugars  in  the  United  States,  is  pay- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  more  than  New  York. 

Mr.  FoanNBY.  Mr.  Atkins,  do  you  favor  a  furtiier  redaction  of  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugars! 


Mr.  FoRONET.  In  the  price  of 
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"Mr.  Atkins.  Personally  I  iwor  a  reduction  of  duty,  making  it 
applicable  to  the  entire  schedule,  giving  Cuba  the  differential.  What- 
ever would  apply  to  the  general  schedule  would  apply  to  the  Cuban 
schedule. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  vou  believe  that  would  injure  the  beet  and  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  materially.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
now  of  the  present  protection.  I  think  the  reduction  sliould  be  at 
least  a  half  a  cent  a  pound.  When  the  Cuban  people  get  here  they 
will  say  what  they  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
say  they  can  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes^  exactly.  But  the  best  manufacturers  have  not 
been  here.    I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Maury,  of  Denver. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  thought  the  best  in  the  world  were  in  Michigan, 
and  they  are  all  here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  your  manufacturers,  but 
the  figures  show  ihAt  the  industry  in  Michigan  is  far  behind  the 
average  in  the  United  States,  and  the  average  of  the  United  States 
is  far  Dehind  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  an  immense  field  for- 
improvement  here.  If  I  was  a  young  man,  I  believe  I  would  go  into 
the  beet  stigar  industry  in  the  United  States,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
large  heavy  reduction  in  the  duties. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Baird,  who  appeared  yesterday, 
very  clearly  showed  why  suffiir  .could  be  made  cheaper  in  Europe  than 
here,  because  labor  was  only  receiving  about  10  or  15  per  cent  in 
Europe  of  what  it  received  In  the  United  States.  Labor  enters 
larasly  into  tha  cost 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  the  fact  that  sugars  can  be 
made  cheaper  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duties  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  personally  desirous  of  and  advocate  the  con- 
tinuance of  protection  to  our  domestic  sugar  industry,  but  not  the 
unreasonable  protection  that  they  are  having  now,  and  from  the 
refiners'  standpoint  these  beet  sugar  people  are  taking  the  trade 
away  from  the  refiners  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  cutting.  The  refiners 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  can  not  go  below  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugars 
plus  the  cost  of  refining,  but  with  the  present  large  margin  of  pro- 
tection beet  sugar  factories  can  cut,  as  they  are  cutting  to-day,  and 
undersell  the  sugars  from  New  York  in  the  markets  of  Chicago. 

Now  you  raise  your  protective  duties.  Those  sugars  which  have 
already  reached  New  York  State,  east  of  Buffalo,  and  Pennsylvania 
east  of  Pittsburg — central  Pennsylvania  and  central  New  York — 
those  sugars  flow  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  are  transported  from  1,000 
to  1,500  miles  to  get  there.  You  lower  your  dutie.s.  That  beet  sugar 
industry  is  not  <kstroyed.  They  can  maintain  prices  in  their  own 
territory.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  supply  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
west  of  Chicago.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  held 
to  that  territory.'  Why  should  the  United  States  Government  destroy 
the  refining  interest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  new  beet  industry  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent? 

Mr.  FoRONET.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  raw  sugars 
in  Cuba,  are  you  not! 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

hlr.  FoKDNET.  Mr.  Saylor,  from  the  Agriculture  Department,  said 
yesterday  that  raw  sugars  in  Cuba,  at  96  per  cent  pure,  could  be  pro- 
duced at  1(  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Atxin&  Where  did  he  get  his  information! 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  he  had  visited  the  island  and  made  an  in- 
vesligation,  and  found  it  was  about  that  cost,  although  others  claimed 
it  could  l>e  produced  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  He  put  it  as  hi^  as 
U  cents.  It  that  is  true,  when  the  beet  sugar  men  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  pay  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beets,  if 
we  sliould  remove  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugar  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  beet  sugar  industries  in  this  country  to  exist,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Atkiks.  If  that  were  true,  yts.  I  do  not  question  his  repwte 
or  say  that  any  statenwnt  he  makes  is  not  true.  I  accept  them.  It 
is  for  others  to  repudiate  these  rei>orts  if  th^  do  not  find  them  true. 
Iltit  I  may  say  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  accurate  information 
about  the  cost  of  production  at  the  present  time,  under  present  con- 
ditions, in  Cuba  at  1|  cents  a  pound.  I  know  that  one  of  the  leading 
sugar  estates  a  number  of  years  ago,  an  estate  that  claimed  to  be  pro- 
ducing sugar  at  1^  cents,  had  a  large  floating  indebtedness,  which  wa<: 
increased  year  by  yw^r,  and  I  naturally  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements.  They  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  a  recover, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  carried  on  their  books  as  an  asset  a  mil- 
lion dollars  advanced  to  the  planters  for  planting  cane,  every  dollar  of 
which  after  the  end  of  years  had  to  be  charged  off  as  a  loss.  They 
thought  they  were  getting  cane  at  a  price  that  allowed  them  to  manu- 
fa<'ture  sugar  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  a  pound.  In  reality  that  cane 
wiis  costing  them  more  than  2  o^ts  a  pound  for  the  sugar. 

There  are  a  great  many  irresponsible  statements  of  uiat  kind  made 
in  (^iba,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Sayior,  who  does  not,  possibly,  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Spanish  language,  may  go  down 
there  ana  be  misled.  I  nave  live<1  on  the  isiana  for  over  thirty- 
Hve  years,  part  of  every  year,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  the  m<^ 
care/iil  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cost  I  have  an  extended 
ucquaintance  among  the  leading  planters  there,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  at  such  information.  I  knew  several  estates  several 
years  ago  that  could  produce  sugar  at  U  and  cents  a  pound,  but 
those  figures  do  not  prevail  to-day,  ana  the  figures  I  gave  you  at 
$'2.'J0,  as  I  said,  are  low  instead  of  being  too  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  the  price  was  given  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  Cuban  reciprocity,  away  back  in  1903  and  1902,  ranging 
from  a  cent  and  a  quarter  to  2^^  cents  in  Cuba,  by  men  who  made 
statement's  In-fore  the  cwnmittee  at  that  time.  Colonel  Hill  said  it 
cost  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Do  you  remember  who  Colonel  Hill  was?  I  never 
heard  of  him. 

Mr,  FoRDXET.  No.  Mr.  Armstrong  said  2  cents,  Mr.  Mendoza 
said  2},  and  so  cm.  ScHne  of  them  put  it  much  lower  tiian  that 
But  several  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  thst  it  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Atkins.  After  making  the  statement  before  the  "Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  took  the  train  immediately  and  then  a  boat,  and 
went  to  Habana.  ^Vhen  I  reached  Habana  1  found  a  meeting  of 
planters  in  session  there,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  at  the  cost  of 
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manufacture.  They  put  the  cost  delivered  in  store,  at  1}  cents,  while 
I  had  testified  before  the  committee  that  it  was  3  cents.  They  called 
me  in  and  I  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  said:  "How  mudi  have  you 
allowed  for  depreciation  to  the  cane  fields?"  They  said,  "We  did 
not  fi^re  on  that  We  figured  on  the  cost"  I  said,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  cost?  Do  you  mean  what  you  pay  out  in  cash?  "  They 
said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Sup  pose  you  were  drawing  on  your  capital  to 
the  extent  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  or  $100,000  a  year.  Is  not  that  a 
part  of  the  cost? "  Thev  thought  it  was,  but  they  had  not  figured 
on  it,  neither  had  they  figured  on  the  depreciation  of  the  rai^oads 
or  tiie  actual  outlays  or  depreciation  on  carts  and  implements  and 
machinery.  Th^  simply  figured  their  disbursements  as  against 
their  receipts.  They  asked  me  what  my  depreciation  was,  and  I 
said  $100,000.  They  asked  me  what  the  output  of  my  place  was,  and 
I  told  them,  and  they  divided  that  by  the  figures  I  gave  tJiem  of  niy 
depreciation  and  added  that  to  the  cost  of  the  output,  and  their 
figures  came  out  a  little  higher  than  mine  did.  The  trouble  in  Cuba 
in  getting  at  the  cost  is  that  nobody  that  I  have  seen  there  has  de- 
taifed  agricultural  accounts.  Their  accounts  are  not  kept  in  such 
form  that  you  can  get  at  the  actual  agricultural  cost  They  are  not 
kept  in  this  country,  except  in  very  few  instances. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  article  here  on  Tariff  relatitms  with  Cuba, 
actual  and  desirable,"  you  say: 

As  long  aa  tbe  Island  Is  prosperons  and  under  eome  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  repnbllcan  gorernment  may  be  malntiilned ;  but  shonld  her  great 
sogar  Industry  was  made  unprofltable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed 
by  her  aneniployed,  is  sure  to  result  In  the  future  as  It  has  under  rimllar 
circumstances  In  tbe  past. 

And  then  you  refer  to  the  necessity  of  giving  Cuba  what  you  call, 
in  connection  with  this  Cuban  duty,  "  a  square  deal."  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  expression  "  Square  deal  "  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  ATKINS.  I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  mean  by  that  expression, 
sir.  When  we  went  into  Cuba  and  drove  out  Spain,  we  destroyed 
a  government  that  had  existed  there  for  two  or  three  centuries.  It 
was  not  the  kind  of  govemment  that  we  would  call  a  good  govern- 
ment, but  still  it  protected  property  and  it  protected  lives,  except  of 
those  people  that  were  in  arms  against  the  govemment  It  was  a 
govemment,  and  it  was  a  govemment  that  other  foreign  governments 
could  call  upon  and  hold  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreign  citizens.  We  stepped  in  there  and  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  will  not  tire  the  committee  or  the  audience 
by  referring  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  because  we  are  all  familiar  with 
it.  We  afterwards  made  what  we  call  the  Piatt  Amendment  of  the 
Senate,  which  allowed  the  United  States  to  interfere  there  in  case  the 
Cuban  govemment  could  not  maintain  order  and  could  not  protect 
tlie  Uves  of  citizens  and  the  property  of  citizens. 

The  whole  world  expects  the  United  States  Govemment  to  protect 
the  property  of  their  citizens  and  the  lives  of  their  citizens,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  the  United  States  went  in  there  two  years  ago  and 
landed  troops  and  assumed  control  for  the  second  time.  That  condi- 
tion, if  this  experiment  of  delivering  the  Govemment  again  over  to 
the  Cubans  is  made,  will  be  repeated  unless  the  Cubans  can  govern 
'heraiselves  and  maintain  order  and  protect  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
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and  (lermans  and  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  on  the  island,  and  pro- 
tect their  property.  This  Government  has  got  to  act  quicUy,  and  it 
will  not  hf^itate  to  act  quickly  if  we  go  in  there  again,    very  few 

i>eople  bt'lit've  we  will  ever  get  away  if  we  go  back  there  again, 
^'ow,  having  assumed  control  and  having  passed  laws  and  put  into 
effect  in  CuTmi  our  immigration  law.  our  Chinese-exclusion  act,  and 
our  contract-labor  law,  »-hich  was  done  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  unusual  cheap  labor,  in  order  to  prevent 
sugar  from  being  produced  in  Cuba  at  very  low  prices  in  competition 
with  domestic  sugars;  having  done  that,  and  raised  the  cost  of  her 
production,  Cuba  naturally  expects — and  the  foreign  and  European 
residents  of  the  island  having  property  in  Cuba  naturally  expect- 
that  the  United  States  will  treat  Cuba,  if  not  as  her  own  territory, 
at  least  as  an  adopted  child.  That  will  give  the  producers  in  Cuba  a 
chance  to  live  agamst  the  domestic  production  of  this  country. 

Mr.  (tAiNES.  My  object  was  to  sec.  if  I  could,  who  it  was  that 
was  complaining,  or,  as  vou  might  put  it,  threatening  revolution. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Please  do  not  take  that  as  a  threat.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  explain  conditions  in  order  that  you  might  consider  thein.  * 
Mr.  Gaines.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  term  "threat"  and  substi- 
tute'or  suggest  **  danger  of  revolution."  I  will  put  it  that  way.  Your 
contention  is,  as  I  understand  it,  both  now  and  formerly,  that  the 
United  States  has  raised  the  price  of  labor.  The  people  generally, 
therefore,  would  have  no  occasion,  on  accoimt  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  revolutionize,  would  they? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  black  belt  of 
our  own  countirt 
Mr.  Gaines.  Fairly  well. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Thffisie  people  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  pretty  good 
wapos  if  they  want  to  work.  Are  they  a  saving  people!  Do  they 
save  up  their  monev?  In  Cuba  they  nave  the  same  class  of  people 
for  (lu'ir  labor.  Tfiey  get  very  high  wages,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  work  fewer  days  in  the  month.  ^Vhen  the  Cuban  plantfl- 
tion  negro  earns  $12  or  $14  a  month  and  his  feed,  he  is  satisfied.  If 
lie  can  earn  that  in  fifteen  davs  instead  of  thirty  davs,  he  will  work 
fifteen  days,  and  no  longer.  ]^ow.  if  you  could  say  they  are  in  better 
condition  by  beinfr  able,  if  they  wish,  to  get  good  wages  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  and  for  their  comfort,  well  and  good;  but  they 
do  not  do  that.  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over  and  an^^hing  happen>^ 
to  stop  the  course  of  commerce,  thousands  of  men  are  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  they  are  absolutely  without  means.  What  do 
thev  do?  They  levy  on  my  cattle  and  crt^her  people*s  cattle  and  pigs 
and  anything  that  they  can  pick  up.  They  buy  an  old  gun  and  a 
machete  and  commence  to  rest.  Tney  send  you  letters  demanding 
$.5,000  to  protect  vour  property.  That  is  not  the  better  class  of  the 
Cuban  people,  'fhat  is  the  cuss  that  the  better  class  of  people  in 
Cuba  have  to  contend  with,  the  class  that  they  have  to  control,  some- 
what similar  to  the  people  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  black  belt 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  CiAiNEs.  Do  I  understand  you  propose  to  still  further  increase 
the  wnges  of  that  class  of  people  by  a  manipulation  of  the  American 
tariff  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  behave  themselves? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  Sudi  a  proposition  as  that  is  a  surprise  to 
me.   I  do  not  see  how  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing. 
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Ifr.  Gaines.  I  am  merely  trying  to  find  out.  I  could  never  under- 
stand the  situation  before.  In  your  hearing  on  the  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  you  used  this  language : 

The  labor  In  Cuba  Is  very  limited,  and  I  have  \'ery  strong  doubta  in  my  mind 
wbethtf  there  Is  labor  enough  tn  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off,  possibly,  a  crop  of 
800,000  tons.  The  wages  are  high.  Witges  there  run  quite  as  high  aa  the  aver- 
age agricultural  labor  In  the  United  States.  The  men  can  not  be  had,  and  In 
order  to  increase  the  cane  crop  of  Cuba,  I  think,  you  have  to  import  the  labor 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yea. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  this,  that  if  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  just  as  prosperous  in  Cuba  as  he  is  in  the  United 
States,  why  we  need  take  that  into  consideration  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  so  far 
as  it  affects  Cuban  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  in  order  to  keep  labor  employed  in  Cuba — 
and  it  must  be  employed  if  it  is  going  to  pe  qiiiet — you  must  keep  the 
business  interests  of  the  island  in  a  condition  where  they  can  earn  a 
fair  return  on  their  investments.  Otherwise  they  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  ^ut  down.  That  is  what  happened  when  the  Democratic 
government  came  in  here  some  years  ago  and  canceled  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  contention  that  in  order  to  keep  peace  in 
Cuba  we  must  do  something  here  in  our  tariff  schedule  that  will  make 
the  agricultural  laborer  in  Cuba  more  prosperous  than  similar  labor 
is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  contention  is  this,  that  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed the  control  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  guardianship  of  the. 
island  of  Cuba,  and  it  has  had  to  give  certain  pledges,  if  not  moral 
pledges,  to  the  world,  and  if  the  United  States  does  not  do  something 
to  keep  the  financial  condition  of  Cuba  in  a  fair  state  she  will  not  l:^ 
fulfilling  her  duty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  legislate  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  Cuban  industry.  What  I  want  is  that  the  United 
States  shall  reduce  or  lower  its  tariff  bars  here  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
so  that  Cuba  will  not  be  crowded  out.  If  Cuba  had  any  other 
market  in  the  world  that  argument  would  not  hold  good,  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  little  memorandum  I  have,  I  will  read  it. 
The  United  States  takes  all  the  Cuban  sugar  cropa  As  I  told  you, 
the  United  States  production  has  been  very  rapidly  increasing — 
722,000  tons  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  domestic  crop — and  there  is 
hardly  room  now  for  any  sugar  outside  of  Cuba*s  to  enter  into  the 
consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  show  that  there  is  no  place  where  Cuba  can  market  her 
crops  other  than  here,  I  give  you  these  figures.   Here  are  the  crops 


Germany  produced  in  excess  of  919^000  tons;  France,  68,000  tons; 
Austria,  877,000  tons ;  Holland  and  Belgiuin  together,  299,000  tons. 
For  Bussia  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  be  about  400,000  tons  excess.  The  balan<»  of  Europe,  that  is, 
Sweden,  I>enmark,  Italy,  Spain,  and  so  forth,  produced  about 
enough  between  them  to  offset  their  consumption.  Now,  continental 
£urope  has  an  excess  of  2,500.000  tons  for  export.  She  can  not  send 
them  to  the  United  States.  Java  produces  1,15C,000  tons.^  There  is 


of  the  various  European  countries. 
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8.710.000  tons  in  producing?  oonntries  that  have  to  find  a  market 
England  can  take  about  1,800,000  tons.  They  are  supplied  by  Euro- 
pean continental  countries  and  from  her  own  colonies.  She  can  not 
take  a  pound  from  Cuba.  The  United  States  can  take  but  300.000 
or  400,000  tons  from  all  this  excess  outside  of  Cuba.  The  balance  of 
this  supplv  must  find  market  in  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  including 
Japan.  secure  thes«  markets  new  factories  are  now  being  erected 
in  Manchuria,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  South  Africa. 
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Denmark, 
Italy. 
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Java  


2,563,000 


Jointly  produce  tfaeir  rcqalrementa. 


 1.156.000 


3,719,000 


Omit  Britain  takes  1,R32,000  tons,  which  are  supplied  from  above  countries 
and  from  hpr  colonlen.  Tbe  United  States  can  take  but  300.000  to  400,000  tons 
from  iill  countries,  outside  of  Cuba,  and  balance  supply  must  And  markets  Id 
tbe  far  eastern  countries,  Includlnic  Jaitan;  to  spcure  these  maifeets  new  fac- 
tories are  now  beinir  erected  In  Mancburla,  Japan,  and  Formosa;  factories  are 
aim  belnic  constructed  In  Soatli  Africa. 

Cuba  can  market  no  snimr  outside  of  tbe  United  States,  as  Canada  accords 
a  preferential  duly  to  British  coktnlal  augar. 

Every  country  in  the  world  is  at  work  to-day  to  produce  its  own 
roquireiiu'nts  of  sugar  and  prevent  sugar  from  coming  in  from  any 
other  country;  every  country,  I  may  say,  except  Great  Britain;  and  in 
the  case  of  Oul»,  in  re^rd  to  marketing  her  crop,  on  which  her  wel- 
fare depends,  she  is  so  placed  that  she  can  send  it  only  to  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins,  have  you  substantialhr  the  same  sugar 
plantation  there  now  in  Cuba  that  you  had  twenty-five  years  ago? 
Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  much  larger  now. 
The  Chairman.  ^Mien  did  you  enlarge  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Some  years  a^  I  had  possession  of  some  4,000  acres 
under  a  mortgnpe,  and  now  I  have  22,000  acres.  The  output  is  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  profits  were 
last  year  on  your  crops? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  no  objection  to  whisper- 
ing it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  [laughter],  butJC  would  not 
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like  to  have  that  put  in  print  for  the  benefit  of  my  competitors  here. 
[Laughter.]   I  hope  you  "will  allow  me  to  speak  in  average  terms. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  state  it  privately  to  the  chairman, 
the  chairman  will  be  glad  to  hear  it;  but  if  not,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr. 
Atkins,  how  the  profits  compare  for  the  five  years  under  reciprocity 
and  the  five  years  preceding*  • 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  referring  to  my  data. 
The  profits  I  do  not  think  would  be  very  different  in  my  own  case. 
They  vary  very  much,  indeed,  nearly  300  per  cent.  In  a  ye&T  when 
there  was  a  short  crop  in  Europe  the  price  advanced  to  a  high  point. 
Sometimes  I  have  made  short  sales  when  the  market  declined. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  under 
reciprocity  for  five  years  and  before  reciprocity  for  five  years? 

llr.  Atkinb.  Not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  five  years  of  reciprocity 
the  world's  price  has  been  very  low  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  not  so  low  as  it  was  previously. 

The  Chairman.  Not  below  the  five  years  previous  to  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Until  the  date  of  the  Brussels  Convention — I  must 
again  call  on  our  statistician,  Mr.  Willett — Mr.  Willett^  when  was  the 
bounty  abolished  in  Europe,  in  the  Brussels  Convention?  In  what 
vear? 

Mr.  WiLi^TT.  In  1903. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  Previous  to  that  the  prices  were  very  low. 
After  the  Brussels  Convention,  when  the  governments  of  Europe 
agreed  to  abolish  their  bounties,  thev  curtailed  their  crops,  and  they 
had  a  bad  year,  and  prices  advanced  for  one  year,  and  then  they  de- 
dined  again. 

The  Chaerman.  You  say  now  that  the  price  averaged  higher  in 
the  world's  market  for  five  years  than  for  the  five  years  previous? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  want  to  make  that  statement  without  my 
records,  and  they  do  not  go  back  to  that  date.  I  know  that  before 
that  convention  was  in  force  1  at  one  time  fx)ld  sugars  as  low  as 
1|  cents,  cost  and  freight.  I  think  at  one  time  the  price  touched 
li  cents.  But  those  were  artificial  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman ;  entirely 
artificial  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  the  average  price, 
but  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  the  right  figures.  I  asked  you  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  you  said  that  you  thought  the  differential  of  34 
cents  should  be  retamed  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon;  not  refined  sugar.  I  said  "on 
Cuban  sugar."  On  Cuban  sugar  Cuba  gets  here  differential  of  34 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  meant  differential  on  Cuban  sugar,  and 
not  on  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  If  the  question  had  been  asked  me  in  regard  to 
refined  sugar  I  should  have  answered  in  this  way,  that  the  protection 
on  refined  sugar  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ought  to  be  retained, 
in  my  opinion.  It  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
cost  of  refined  sugar.  It  is  so  very  small  that  no  reasonable  party 
could  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  reduction  of  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Twelve  and  one-half  <%nts  you  can  not  reduce  very 
much  without  abolishing  it. 
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The  Chaisman.  Yon  could  reduce  12|  cents. 
Mr.  Atkins.  But  what  would  you  gain  by  itt  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained. 

The  Chaikman.  Yon  do  not  regard  that  as  excessive  protection? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Xo,  sir;  6  per  cent  I  do  not  r^ard  as  excessive  pro- 
tection, but  I  do  regard  65}  per  cent  as  excessive  protection.  That  is 
the  protection  that  the  domestic  producers  of  raw  su^r  get. 

The  Craisiian.  That  protectim  <m  refined  sugar  is  prohibitive,  is 
it  notf 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  Chaibman.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  prc^bitive,  is  it 
notf 

Mr.  Atkins.  Ko,  sir.  It  regulates  the  price  of  refined  sugar  cxxm- 
iiig  in  from  Germanv  here.  Kefined  sugar  would  come  in  every  now 
and  again  and  pay  tnat  dut^  were  it  not  for  the  differential  accorded 
to  Cuoa  on  raw  sugar.  The  refiners  are  buying  their  raw  sugars, 
say,  at  35  cents  below  the  parity  of  the  raw  sugars  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  that  is  what  protects  them  more  than  anyming  else  against 
the  imp<»tation  of  German  granulated.  If  vou  raise  ttie  pan^  of 
centrifugal  sugars  in  Kew  York,  you  bring  Chat  protection  down  to 
12}  cents  on  granulated  sugar.  Befon  this  reciprocity  treaty  was 
negotiated  we  used  to  get  German  granulated  sugars  every  little  while. 
It  was  enough  to  regulate  the  price.  The  refiner  in  New  York  could 
not  advance  nis  price  bevond  tne  parity  of  German  granulated. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  was  not  compelled  to  lower  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  he  did  not  need  to. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  now  the  consumer 
is  gt'tting  the  benefit  of  this  differential  on  Cuban  sugars. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  sir. 
The  Chaibican.  Entirely! 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  say  entirely,  because  there  are  times  when 
sugars  rise  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  parity,  but 
on  the  market  the  Cuban  seller  gives  away — according  to  the  state- 
ment vou  will  see  here,  if  you  wifi  look  it  over  carefully — ogives  away 
that  differential.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  raw  sugar  here  re- 
duces the  price  of  granulated,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  con- 
sumer gets  his  sugar  at  34  cents  or  40  cents,  or  whatever  the  diffw- 
enoe  mav  be,  cheaper  than  he  would  otherwise  get  it 

The  Chaibman.  And  during  the  remaining  four  months,  when 
this  sugar  is  not  coming  in  from  Cuba  and  the  beet  sugar  is  not  bebog 
marketed  in  the  United  States,  the  price  goes  up  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  foreign  sugars  will  not  come  to  New  T<h4c  for 
less  than  they  can  get  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Production  has  greatly  increased  under  reciproc- 
ity, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  But  before  the  insurrection  occurred  in  1895 
Cuba  produced  1,040,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  going  bevond  that! 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  Xhey  produced  the  year  before  last  1,400,000 
tons,  last  year  950,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Reciprocity  has  had  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly.  Without  reciprocity  I  doubt  if  Cuba 
could  produce  at  a  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  Mr.  Atkins,  may  I  adc  you  one  mora  question,  please! 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  I  would  ask  you  that  you  do  not  exclude  the 
other  gentlemen  here,  for  they  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  FuRDNEY.  Thank  you.  I  have  considerable  to  .say,  and  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  In  ^our  sttitcmont  of  your  cast  of  production 
in  Cuhii  you  take  into  consuleration  the  deiireciation  and  the  intere:>t 
on  the  phuit  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Xo  interest  on  the  plant,  but  the  depreciation,  based 
on  actual  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  account,  paid  out  in  cash 
every  year. 

MV.  Fokdxev.  The  statement  of  the  beet  su^r  men  does  not  take 
into  account  the  (lei)reciatioii  or  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Xo.  That  would  advance  the  cost.   I  think  any  out>- 
lay  in  the  wny  of  repairs  or  the  replacement  of  old  machinery  by  new^ 
shouhl  be  included.   Tliey  include  that,  as  every  ^ood  maniifactiii'er' 
should  in  tiie  working  expenses  of  tlie  year.  Timt  is  the  custom  of  the 
refiners,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  all  our  up-to-diite  manufacturers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  it  is  true  also  that  wlien  there  is  a  war 
on,  on  price,  when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  New  Vork  market 
fluctuates,  the  refiners  are  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  prices, 
whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  have  no  such 
chanjre,  because  they  secure  their  raw  material  under  contract  which 
can  not  lie  and  is  not  changed  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you  allow  me  to  qualify  that  statement  a  little? 
The  retiner  is  not  benefited  by  it.  They  buy  tlieir  sugar  at  the 
lower  price,  but  they  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  according  to 
what  they  pay  for  the  raw  sugar.  If  the  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  or  the  trust,  they  conld 
in  a  measure  control  tlkat;  but  tluee-eightlis  of  the  refining  business 
is  done  outside  of  the  American  Sugar  Kofining  Company.  They 
arc  subject  to  sharp  competition.  Fortunately  tor  us  who  are  sell- 
ing sugars,  if  one  does  not  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  the  other 
one  does. 

Mr.  FoBWNEY.  But  they  are  benefited  to  this  extent,  that  by  get- 
ting their  raw  material  for  less  money  they  can  control  tlie  market, 
or  undersell  the  beet  sugar  men,  who  enjoy  no  change  in  the  price 
of  raw  materia!  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  goes  without  saying.  They  can  not  drop  the 
price  of  granulated  below  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  plus  the  cost  of  re- 
fining; but  the  beet  su^r  people  can  re<luce  to  any  extent  almost, 
their  margin  of  protection  is  so  large. 

Mr.  FoRDNF.Y.  AVhen  they  only  make  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
they  have  not  verv  much  leeway  to  go  down  on  the  price,  have  they? 

J-Ir.  .\tkins.  AVlien  the  Colorado  manufacturers  are  selling  in  Chi- 
cago one-half  of  a  cent  a  poun<l  below  Denver,  the  point  of  origin,  it 
would  .seeui  to  be  i\n  indication  that  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  there. 

Mr.  FoROXEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  Cuban  reciprocity — that 
is,  the  reduction  of  i'O  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty — did  not  person- 
ally benefit  the  producers  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  prices  to-aay  are 
practically  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I'did  not  say  practically  the  same,  but  considering 
the  ba.-^is  of  value.   The  value  fluctuates,  you  know. 

Mr.  Fordnp:y.  But  at  all  events  your  profits  are  about  the  same? 

Mr.  AxiiiNS.  In  a  general  way. 
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Mr.  FtnoNBT.  It  did,  however,  give  tou  a  monopoly  of  the  Amer- 
ican markets  on  raws  as  a^inst  our  foreign  imported  nw  sugar? 

Mr  Atkins.  Kxactly,  in  that  way.  If  it  were  not  for  the  possi- 
hility  of  undors(>lling  foreign  shippers  in  the  New  York  market 
the  Cuban  industry  could  not  be  mamtained  to-dav. 

Mr.  FuRONEY.  But  any  further  reduction  in  duties,  if  the  beet 
sugar  men  are  corrert  in'their  statement,  would  not  only  ^ve  you  a 
monopoly  of  the  American  market  against  other  countries  of  the 
world,  but  against  the  domestic  producer  also,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  give  us  just  that  advantage,  just  that  much, 
but  I  que-tion  the  statement  that  has  been  made  oi  the  cost  of  the 
American  sugars. 

Mr.  FoRhNEY.  Wfll,  a  very  good  lot  of  fellows  in  my  district  

Mr.  Atkins,  Let  me  say  right  there  that  some  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  crow<i  have  not  come  here  at  all ;  some  tliat  are  right  up  to  date. 
And  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  beet  sugar  houses  in  Colorado, 
I'tah.  and  Idaho  is  the  leading  authority  in  the  United  States,  but 
hv  is  not  here;  he  could  give  you  informaticm. 

Mr.  FoanNET.  Oh.  Mr.  Boetcher  is  here,  one  of  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducers in  Colorado  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  hope  vou  will. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  he  wilt  bear  out  the  statement  made  by  the 
other  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  hope  somebody  will  ask  him  whether  he  figures  on 
the  cost  of  the  sugar  at  the  price  the  manufacturer  pays  the  farmers 
Utr  the  bet't. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  he  is  an  intelligent  fellow  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  based  upon  the  cost  to  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well.  I  think  he  will  give  his  answer  in  such  a  way 
tliat  nio>t  of  you  will  not  understand  it^ 

Mr.  IJouTELL.  There  has  been  some  mention  of  Cuban  insurrec- 
tion, or  revolution,  as  a  factor  that  we  ought  to  consider  in  adjusting 
our  United  States  tariff.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cuban  revolution  at 
hhort  range? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  alcmg  about  1896,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  my  place,  and  I  never  went  to  sleep  without  a  revolver  under  my 
pillow,  and  1  kept  a  guard  at  my  door  at  night  There  was  a  rifle  ihi 
my  IhmI  very  much  of  the  time,  and  I  was  frequently  called  out  at  any 
hour  of  the  night  under  an  alarm. 

Mr.  Boi  TEi-L.  So  that  you  know  about  the  volatility  of  the  labor- 
ing; classes  there? 

.Mr.  Atkins.  Having  lived  with  them  for  manv  years,  and  being 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  having  employed  several  thou- 
sand men,  I  know  something  about  the  character  of  these  men ;  but  I 
like  tliem,  I  like  the  Cuban  character,  for  it  is  a  very  attractive  char- 
acter; but  they  are  not  the  same  as  our  people,  and  they  will  never  be. 

Mr.  1V)i-i*Ki.L.  So  all  your  oondusions  are  based  upon  absolutely 
first-hund  information? 

Mr.  Atkins.  First  hand. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  Now.  if  this  further  reduction  that  you  contend  for 
should  be  made,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  decrease  the  price  of  sugar, 
granulated  sugar,  to  the  ultimate  consumer?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  describe  the  ultimate  consumer  in  any  better  way  than  to  say  the 
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man  who  eats  the  sugar.  I  want  to  know  whether  a  man  can  buy 
sugar  cheaper! 

Air.  Atkins.  If  tlie  Cuban  and  our  domestic  production  nearly 
equal  the  consumption,  the  restriction  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer;  that  is,  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  almost  entirely. 
Whatever  the  first  reduction  might  be,  the  Cuban  or  the  other  pro- 
ducers would  get  a  little,  but  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  duty  

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  have  already  heard  in  these  nearings  of  sev- 
eral instances  of  decrease  from  the  present  rates,  by  reciprocity  or 
otherwise,  where  there  has  been  absolutely  no  decrease  in  the  cost  to 
what  I  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  the  article,  and 
it  has  not  appeared  fuUv  in  these  hearings  who  in  this  instance  was 
the  beneficiaiT.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  find  out  how  to 
make  some  change  in  the  tariff  which  would  ben^t  the  man  who 
eats  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  in  this  country  is  paying  all  of  the 
tariff,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  where  tempotary  arrangements 
are  made,  and  the  producer  gives  you  part  of  his  profit.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  consumer  pays  all  of  the  tariff  on  sugi^r.  Now, 
that  would  not  hold  good  on  some  other  articles  where  the  percentage 
of  die  production  in  the  United  States  is  a  small  one.  The  sugar 
that  comes  in  from  abroad  Is  in  larger  proportion.  If  sufi^rs  were 
entirely  free  in  the  United  States  under  the  present  conditions  of 
supply  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Cuba  were  the  supplying  country, 
the  prices  would  probably  drop  down  to  t]  a  actual  cost,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
duty  then  would  have  any  more  effect  than  a  duty^  on  cotton. 

Mr.  BouTBu..  If  I  recollect  the  figures  given  in  these  sugar  hear- 
ings, they  show  that  notwithstanding  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico 
and  the  concesdon  made  to  Cuba,  affecting  imports  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons,  there  still  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  sugar  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  ruled  by  the  first  prices;  the  tariffs  of  the  world, 
the  bounties  paid  by  certam  countries,  temporarily  set  the  tide  from 
one  dde  to  the  other,  raising  the  price  temporarily  in  that  particular 
country ;  but  the  world's  price  of  sugar,  flie  German  price,  as  it  is 
quotedj  for  example,  in  Hamburg  or  in  the  London  marlcet,  regulates 
tlie  price  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  short  crop  in  continental  Europe  will  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  in  Cuba,  and  a  short  crop  in  Cuba  will  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now.  let  me  ask  you  this  practical  question:  Can 
you  suggest  any  chanpe  in  the  sugar  schedules  of  the  present  tariff 
which  would  not  interfere  seriously  with  our  present  income  of,  say, 
$00,000,000  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  give  sugar  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  at  a  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  you  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this,  that  the  revenue  from 
sugar  is  not  $60,000,000  a  year.  I  think  it  was  $60,000,000  in  1907 
because  of  the  high  price  and  the  very  large  iiinount  of  sugar  entered 
in  the  United  States  just  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  the 
revenue  frtHn  sugar,  under  present  conditions,  1  think  the  tariff  ex- 
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juTt-  in  Wft-Iiiii^nii  woitlii  tcH  ynu.  would  proluMy  I>ealw>iit$."»:i,)>«Wi.. 
(HHi.  nut  moiv  iliiiii  Hull.  I*a--t  year  il  \vji>  ^.^o.tMMMKiO.  lint  a 
mtiirtidii  of  linlf  a  fTiii  II  |>i»uii<t.  in  nty  (ipinion.  allowin«r  for  tlit* 
iiM-ica-M*  in  runMimplion  of  1!KH»  over  wtmld  cause  a  ivtiiii-tion 

of  [f\cnu(<  uf  ttlMiut  SI.VtMMl.tMM).  but  afift*  that  the  revenue  wimlii 
>li*a<iily  iiu-mi'-«'.  That  is  a  hit  of  o]>iiiion  perhajK  that  I  am  nt>: 
ri'ltcil  ui»i»it  to  olTer.  Ixi-au-e  yoli  have  >tati>lirians  in  \Vasliiii<:ii  :i 
'Ht  'univ  (-(HuiMMent  to  K^fure  that  out  thtiii  I  nin. 

Tlic  Chairman.  If  we  took  the  duty  off  of  sii^ir  coming  into  tin* 
l'ii:!i'd  Siati'?-,  roidtl  you  sell  sugar  from  Cuba  in  competition  with 
tin*  (JeriH-.in  supar? 

.\ir.  Atkins.  NOt  under  pieM-nt  coiKlilions.  I  e«Mild  a  few  ye:r:- 
Hifii.  bul  niy  (-<)-(  now  in  Cuba  ha<i  iiu-rea'MMl  alHnit  iter  cvnt.  It 
»    -Id  -eriou-ly  interfciv  with  ii>>;  very  serion>Iy. 

'1  lie  Cii  viKMAN.  And  would  prolmblv  openile  in  the  same  way  with 
tli<>  nine  Mi^nr  ant)  the  Un't  Mif^ar  in  tW  United  States.  They  oonld 
not  exi-t  under  thoM*  coiidiliiin<.  roiild  lliey  f 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  t(M>k  all  the  dutv  off — no:  I  do  not  think  thov 
could. 

'1  lie  Chairman.  And  if  so.  and  the  siipar  came  out  of  the  world's 
market,  after  a  while  the  price  of  it  would  iro  up,  would  it  nott 

Jlr.  Atkins.  Yes.  You  must  omsider  that  continental  Europe  is 
not  |ii-i-|>aretl  to  immediatelv  supply  the  world. 

The  Ckaikman.  Thev  could  after  a  while,  but  not  at  oncnt 

Mr.  .Vtkinh.  .Vnd.  »i  ccniive,  that  supply  wonld  naturally  decrea^ 
the  prie4>:  but  I  think  the  (luestion  of  the  abditifm  of  duties  in  the 
Cnited  States  is  n(»t  one  to  lie  coiusidered,  one  that  I  have  not  heard 
serlnii'.ly  ur;;t'»l  by  anyl>ody. 

'I  he  Chairman.  There  are  a  clas.s  of  i)eople  "who  think  that  becauw 
the  tru-^t  refines  the  -^nirnr,  that  the  duty  should  l>e  taken  off  of  refined 
Mif^ar.  Of  foiirse.  that  ultimately  woiild  mean  tlie  taking  off  of  the 
duty  on  Hiigar  entirely. 

jjr.  Atkins.  The  qnestion  was  asked  yesterday,  what  effect  it  would 
have  to  inrrtnise  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  take  it  off  of  refined  sugar. 
It  -eeius  to  nie  that  an  notion  of  that  kind,  where  you  place  the  daty 
on  the  rnw  material  and  take  it  off  the  manufactured  material.  wouM 
simply  1h'  to  thnnv  the  trade  abroad,  to  import  the  manufactured 
article  in-tcad  of  the  rnw  material. 

Mr.  (^i.AKK.  lint  how  could  that  b??  That  w<nild  cost  the  Oerman 
man  who  import cil  hi<  siifrar  in  her'  just  as  much  as  it  is  ctistincr  now. 
would  it  not  i  If  you  t(H>k  the  differential  off.  if  you  took  this  tariff 
off  of  i-elincd  ^ugar  and  put  it  on  raw  supir.  then  it  wonld  cost  thi- 
<icrnc»n  iiiii>orter.  or  whm'ver  it  was— the  forei^  iinnorter — as  much 
to  ;rt't  hi«  sujrar  in  here  as  it  does  now.  would  it  noti  Five  cents  ot 
raw  -i;;:ar  niid  .')  in-nt--  nn  n'fin<Ml  siifrnr  is  ]>ractically  the  same. 

Mr.  .Vtkins.  Twelve  and  one-luilf  cents.  A  man  could  not  import 
till'  raw  nniterial. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  Not  if  he  put  it  on  raw  sugar.  Twelve  and  one-half 
rciii'-  is  I'JJ  mits,  no  matter  where  it  is  put. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  stenographer  is  able  to  hear 
all  of  Mr.  Atkins's  replies. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Hut  1^^  cents  taken  off  of  refined  sugar  and  added  to 
raw  sugar  would  be  2j  cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  But  how  much  would  it  put  .sugar  down  to  the  man 
who  entif  it? 
Mr.  Atkins.  About  a  half  rpnt  a  piiuud." 

Mr.  Clauk.  Are  you  sure  the  r^u^ar  trust  would  not  gobble  the  half 
cent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  nm  sure  that  if  lie  could  fjobble  it  I  would 
join  him.  If  they  liflil  those  suj^.a-s  for  four  or  five  or  six  months, 
they  would  ^et  more  for  it,  and  distribute  it  more  evenlv.  But  they 
do  not  hold  it,  ami  probably  they  are  very  wise  not  to  do  it,  because 
it  would  not  give  them  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  doing  it  The 
pre.ssure  of  snp:ar  on  the  market  is  more  rapid  than  the  refiner  can 
take  cnre  of.  If  the  refiner  has  to  carry  that  stock,  then  he  is  gninp;  to 
take  supar  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  if  he  is  offered  twiee  as 
nnich  HMTdT  as  he  can  refine,  he  is  going  to  buy  from  the  lowest  t^eJler. 

Mr.  C1.ARK.  But  the  statement  was  made  absolutely  and  unequivo- 
cally that  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Company  fixes  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  that  it  buys,  and  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar  when  it  is 
.sold.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  then  the  taking  oil  of  whatever  you  want 
taken  off  would  not  do  the  man  who  eats  the  sugar  one  particle  of 
good. 

Mr.  Ati^ins.  But  the  Cuban  and  the  Louisiana  crop  are  very  differ- 
ent things. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Trust  Company,  pop- 
ularly called,  does  fix  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  as  he  said,  then  it  fixes 
the  price  of  your  raw  sugar.  If  it  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
which  is  made  out  of  tlie  raw  sugar  from  T^ouisiana,  then  it  fixes  the 
j>rioe  of  refined  sugar  made  out  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba.  Now,  his 
statement  is  either  true  or  not  true — one  or  the  other.  What  we  are 
trying  to  get  at — that  is,  what  I  suppose  Mr.  Boutell  was  trying  to 
get  at,  and  I  know  it  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  also — ^is  this: 
Would  the  taking  this  off  simply  do  you  good,  or  would  it  do  the 
bulk  of  the  people  good  ?  If  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple good,  I  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  it  is  taken  off  or  not. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  that  if  a  man  can  purchase  goods  at  a  lower 
price,  that  he  should  have  the  l>enefit  

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  doesn't  fix  the  market  price,  but  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  the  market  price  at  which  he  Duys,  and  in  a  po^iition  to 
fix  the  market  price  at  which  he  sells,  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  stop  that.  I  am  talking  about  what  a  man  has  to  pay  for  the 
sugar  that  he  uses. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  the  supply  is  regulated  through  the  demand,  he 
would  have  to  pay  what  the  sellers  demand  or  shut  up  his  refinery. 
Those  people,  if  they  refined  their  sugar,  would  send  it  up  and  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  country  in  competition  with  the  other  re- 
fined sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  precisely  what  he  said  he  couldn't  do. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Why? 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  if 
that  is  the  name  of  it — well.  Mr.  Colcock  took  Vicksburg  as  a  point 
of  illustration,  and  said  that  if  the  Ijouisiana  men  undertook  to 
refine  their  own  .sugar  they  could  not  sell  it  even  in  Vicksburg 
in  competition  with  the  American  sugar  trust,  because  the  sugar 
Irost  would  send  its  sugar  in  there  and  sell  it  so  low  that  it  would 
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put  theni  out  of  busine:^.  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  had  them  shot  out, 
it  would  mark  tlie  sugar  up  again  and  recoup  itself. 

Mr.  Atkinr.  I  never  heara  of  that  theory.  There  are  some  very 
able  men  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  has  to  compete  with  those  other  sellers.  The  general  way 
is  to  buy  tht»se  lyiiiisiana  sufpars  and  ship  them  by  sea  to  Xew  Yor£. 
I  maintain  that  the  only  trouble  with  the  Louisiana  sugars  declining 
below  New  York  is  the  pressure,  tlie  excess  of  supply  over  demand. 

Mr.  Pur.  Did  the  concession  that  the  United  States  made  to  Cuba 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  price  of  su^r  to  the  ultimate  oonsumerl 

Mr.  Atkinh.  Undoubte<llv.  and  that  is  what  I  am  tryiiu;  to  get  set- 
tletl  in  regard  to  this  sche()ule.  If  you  study  it  over,  1  think'  that 
point  will  be  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  l;NnERW(K>D.  In  other  words,  the  price  since  the  concession  was 
matle  has  gradually  gone  down  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  it  and  nobody 
else. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  contend  that  if  there  is  a  re<luction  of  a  half  cent 
a  jMiund,  that  the  ultimate  consumer  will  get  the  benefit  of  all  of 
tluit  half  cent  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  He  will  under  presoit  conditions,  ultimately;  not 
immodialely,  but  ultimately. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  that  is  done,  then  a  man  can  go  into  any  good  store 
am)  buy  ^iigar  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  he  can  get  it 
without  that  reduction  t 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  retail  grocer}'  trade,  because 
you  may  buy  it  at  one  store  at  one  price  and  at  another  price  at 
another  store.  I  mean  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  obtain 
su!^,irs  just  that  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  can  not  get  it  from  the  retail  grocer,  then  you 
can  not  get  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  that  there  is  no  fixed  price  between  the  retail 
grocers  if  they  get  a  customer.  That  is.  they  will  make  him  pay 
more  than  another  man  would  pay  if  they  can.  You  can  not  base 
your  calculations  upon  the  retail  grocery  trade,  but  if  you  want  to 
buy  sugar  in  I(K)-barrel  lots  or  20-barrcl  lots,  then  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  NKEniiAM.  To  what  extent  have  refining  interests  in  the  United 
States  invested  in  sugar  lands  in  Cuba!  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  iKH'n  large  investments. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  that  the  refining  interests  in  the 
United  States  have  large  investments  in  Cuba,  but  certain  individuals 
hhw  invt'stod  there. 

Mr.  Nkkuiiam.  Do  you  know  what  the  acreage  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  FoRUNEY.  Who  are  the  refining  companies  that  compete  for 
raw  sii^rs  on  the  New  York  market!  You  spoke  of  there  being 
coiii]H'titi(>n ;  that  prices  went  down  at  times. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Arhnckle  Brothers  are  very  large  refiners,  and  I  think 
tliey  have  a  cni)aeity  of  something  like  8,000  barrels  a  day.  Then 
there  is  the  Federal  llefinery ;  Mr.  Sj^reckels  is  here  wesent.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  capacity  is,  but  it  is  ver/  large.  Then  there 
is  the  National,  rexiresentea  by  Mr.  Post,  or  Mr.  Post's  man.  Utere 
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are  tliree  large  companies.  In  New  York  there  is  another  new 
company  started  which  they  call  the  Warner  Company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  refined  sugar  is  made  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  understand  about  five-eighths. 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins: 

TARIFF  RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA — ACTUAL  AND  DESIRABLE. 

By  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  E.  Atkins  <£  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

[Reprinted  from  tbe  Annals  of  tbe  American  Acaf^pray  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

September,  1908.] 

Cuba's  political  disturbances  hare  in  the  past  followed  economic 
conditions  that  have  caused  discontent  and  encouraged  revolution. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  ten-year  insurrection  and  again  in  the  in- 
.  surrection  of  1895,  which  preceded  the  Spanish- American  war. 

Previous  to  1868  the  tariff  laws  for  Cuba  were  framed  with  the 
object  of  giving  its  trade  to  Spain,  and  for  this  purpose  four  diifer- 
ent  rates  of  duty  were  enforced,  the  first  and  lowest  rate  being  upon 
Spiinish  merchandise  in  Spanish  vessels,  the  second  rate  upon  Span- 
ish merchandise  in  foreign  vessels,  the  third  rate  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise in  Spanish  vessels,  and  the  fourth  rate  u^on  foreign  mer- 
chandise in  foreign  vessels.  A  duty  was  in  force  m  Spain  a^inst 
Cuban  sugar  as  a  protection  for  the  cane  sugar  produced  in  its 
southern  provinces. 

As  long  as  the  European  countries  were  dependent  upon  the  West 
Indies  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sugar  supply,  and  Cuba  was  pro- 
ducing with  slave  labor  and  had  the  buyers  of  Europe  competing 
with  those  of  the  United  States  for  her  su^r,  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  all  legislation  at  Madrid  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Uie  mother  country  and  that  nothing  was  being  done  with  a  view  to 
holding  foreign  markets  for  the  island. 

Aa  years  passed  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  all  became 
producers  of  beet  sugar  and  levied  heavy  duties  against  foreign 
imports,  thus  closing  their  markets  to  Cuba,  and  as  soon  as  their  pro- 
duction exceeded  tneir  consumption  requirements  export  bounties 
were  paid,  which  enabled  them  to  sell  free-trade  England  at  prices 
a  good  deal  below  cost  of  production.  Cuba  could  then  no  longer 
compete  there,  and  so  became  dependent  upon  the  United  States, 
where,  fortunately  for  her,  a  countervailing  duty,  in  addition  to  tlie 
regular  tariff,  had  been  enforced  against  tixose  countries  paying  an 
export  bounty. 

With  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  1866-1880,  her  cost 

of  production  had  greatly  increased,  while,  by  reason  of  the  growth  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  values  had  been  cut  in  two.  Spain  through 
all  these  changes  held  blindly  to  her  course  of  protecting  her  home 
trade,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  Cuba,  and  the  inevitable  result 
was  ttie  long  and  disastrous  insurrection,  1868-1878,  which  brought 
financial  ruin  to  so  many  of  the  sugar  estates  of  the  island. 

During  this  period  the  United  States,  up  to  1884,  was  almost  as 
negligent  of  her  foreign  trade  interests  as  was  Spain  of  the  interests 
of  Cuba.  When  the  change  came  from  wooden  to  iron  ships  and 
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from  sailing  to  steam  vessels,  England  was  prompt,  not  only  to  fur- 
nish trami)  st^'aniors  for  vhe  tnui^p<irtation  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  to 
the  I'nih'd  Statt>>.  hut  with  Kngli^h  capital  she  built  and  operated  un- 
der the  Si):ini-h  flag  steamers  which  carried  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
li*>h  nifrcluindiso  to  Cuba,  taking  advantage  of  the  fir<t  and  third 
cohinins  of  the  Spanish  tariff  for  Cuba,  from  which  American  mer- 
t-haiidise  was  del>arred.  for  the  United  States  ccmtented  herself  by 
ini[MKiing  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  Cuban  and  Porto 
Kiran  merchan<lise  in  Spanish  vessds.  This  provision  was  applied 
by  the  t'nitcd  Slates  as  late  as  1874  upon  a  cargo  of  molasses  im- 
ported by  a  Spanish  scliooner.  In  18H4  these  discriminating  duties 
were  alwlished  by  agreement  with  Spain.  But  we  had  for  many 
years  the  stMLTulnr  spectacle  of  English-built  Spanish  steamers,  oper- 
kt<Hl  largely  W  Knglish  capital,  running  from  English  and  Spanish 
[H>rts  and  supplying  Cuba  with  the  many  articles  of  need  which 
should  have  gone  from  the  United  States,  including  flour  from  Amer- 
ican wheat,  which  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  Santander  under  * 
the  British  flag  and  thenoe  to  Ilabana  as  Spanish  flour.  These  ^ame 
Spanish  steamers  came  in  ballast  to  our  southern  ports  to  load  cotton 
back  to  Euroi>e. 

All  thi>  was  allowed  for  years  in  the  name  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries  and  American  shipping,  and  at  a  time  when,  through 
radical  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  were  every  j-ear 
taking  a  larger  profMirtion  of  Cuban  exports  and  paying  through 
^ew  York,  bv  remittance  of  exchange,  to  Spain,  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  m  settlement  for  merchandise  with  which  they  were  sup- 
plying Cuba. 

In  IM'O  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  by  what  was  known 
as  the  Aldrich  amendment  power  was  conferred  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  would 
n<imit  suf::ar  free  of  duty  from  such  countries  as  would  make  con- 
e«'»ions  m  their  tariffs  upon  American  merchandise.  Under  the 
|K>w('r  ^o  conferre<l  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  negotiated  with  Spain, 
and  afterwards  similar  treaties  were  made. with  the  principal  sug^r- 
pnHhicing  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  tariff  upon 
sugar  was  pnicticallv  abolished;  so  our  exports  to  Cuba  rapidly  in- 
(•rt  a>c<l.  the  cost  of  iFood  supplies  in  Cuba  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
tlio  island  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  it  had  not 
known  for  many  years.  This  lasted  until  the  ypai  1895,  when  the 
second  insurrection  occurred. 

In  ISiU  the  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  adminis- 
I  rat  ion  at  Washington  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  liill.  which  again  platvd  a  duty  upon  sugar,  canceled  the  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  brought  a  return  to  the  Spanish  tariff  rates  in 
Cuba.*  Prici^  of  sugar  declined,  while  the  cost  of  living  increa:^; 
coiitidence  was  destroyed  through  such  conditions,  toother  with  a 
ilircatened  insurrection,  and  as  the  estates  finished  their  crops  in  the 
;  priiiir  of  ]8lt5.  all  work  on  the  plantations  ceased,  and  the  thousands 
of  laiiorers  sinJiJcnly  thrown  out  of  emplovment  and  unable  to  gain 
a  livcliliood  took  to  the  woods  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
The  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  to  commerce,  and  the  reduction 
of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  from  1.040,000  to  230.000  tons,  with  the  Span- 
ish-American war  which  followed  in  1898.  are  now  matters  of  history. 
In  isn't  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  by  which  9fi  t^ 
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sugar  paid  1.68^  cents  per  pound,  iibout  double  the  rate  under  the 
"Wilson  bill. 

Following  our  war  with  Spain  and  the  taking  over  of  her  colonies 
came  a  radical  change  in  our  trade  relations  witli  Cuba  through  the 
reciprocitv  treaty,  which  took  effect  December  27,  1903.  By  this 
treaty  Culuin  sugar  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  less  duty 
than'is  charged  upon  other  foreign  sugar  under  the  existing  Dingley 
rate>  or  in  round  figures  1.33  cents  per  pound  against  1.09  cents^  the 
full  rate  on  ninety-six  test  sugar,  and  Cuba  concedes  to  the  United 
States  a  reduction  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent  from  her  regular 
tariff  rates  charged  to  other  countries. 

When  this  treaty  took  effect  the  serious  competition  between  Euro- 
pean beet  and  Cuban  sugars  in  the  Unite<l  States  ceased.  Under  the 
limsseLs  agreement  all  government  bounties,  except  those  of  Kussia, 
were  abolished,  and  the  continental  countries  took  steps  to  restrict 
their  production  to  their  consumption.  England  could  no  longer 
supply  her  requirements  below  cost  of  production,  and  began  draw- 
ing upon  her  own  colonies  and  Java,  and  these  sugars,  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  in  the  United  States  than  Cuban  sugars  paid,  were  di- 
verted to  England  and  to  the  eastern  countries  as  long  as  Cuba  could 
supply  our  markets. 

The  first  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  was.  as  expected, 
to  give  that  country  tSie  greater  part  of  the  differential  duty  and 
largely  to  divert  her  orders  for  supplies  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States;  but  as  an  effect  of  changing  the  sugar  tariffs  of  practically 
the  entire  commercial  world,  and  the  subsequent  diversion  of  com- 
merce to  its  more  natural  channels,  combined  with  a  poor  agricultural 
season  in  Europe,  crops  were  reduced  and  prices  temporarily  rose  in 
1905.  This  stimulated  production  in  all  cane  sugar  countries,  in- 
cluding Cuba,  and  large  crops  and  lower  prices  in  1907  were  the  con- 
sequence. 

Cuba,  after  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
insurrection,  but  it  was  not  until  1904  that  her  sugar  crop  again 
equaled  that  of  1895,  [^receding  the  second  insurrection. 

In  tracing  sugar  legislation  for  the  last  forty  years  we  get  an  illus- 
tration of  how  the  tide  of  commerce  has  been  changed  and  diverted 
from  one  channel  to  another  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of  tariffs 
and  by  payments  of  bounties,  at  times  bringing  great  temporary  pros- 
perity, and  again  sweeping  away  all  barriers  m  seeking  its  natural 
outlet. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  first  effect  of  the  present  reciprocity  treaty 
was  to  give  the  greater  part  of  the  differential,  amounting  to  roundly 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound,  to  the  Cuban  producers,  hut  as  our 
domestic  production  and  the  Cuban  crop  increased,  the  New  York 
duty-paid  price  dropped,  and  during  the  period  when  the  bulk  of 
the  Cuban  crop  is  marketed  (January  to  June)  prices  fell  so  far 
below  the  parity  of  Europe  as  to  transfer  the  benefit  of  the  differen- 
tial to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States,  so  that  in  effect,  while  the 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1907  gave  the  United  States  markets  for  raw 
sugar  to  Cuba,  as  against  other  foreign  competitors,  by  allowing  her 
to  undersell  them,  the  island  received  but  little  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  differential  accorded  to  her,  and  it  still  had  to  pay  1.35 
cents  per  pound  against  the  free  sugar  from  our  western  beets,  and 
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the  caned  sn^rs  of  Louifiiana,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  which 
5ioiirees  were  siipplring  nearly  half  of  our  annual  requirements  and 
fonnnfi;  sales  at  the  time  of  the  heaviest  receipts  of  Cuoa  sugars. 

While  United  States  control  has,  upon  tne  whole,  greatly  bene- 
fite«l  Cuba,  and  both  General  Wpod  and  Governor  Magoon  are 
entitled  to  every  credit  for  their  administration  of  affairs,  this  rela- 
tion has  not  been  without  its  advantages.  When  the  Cubui  reci- 
procity treaty  was  under  discussion  at  Washington  every  effort  was 
made  by  special  interests  to  reduce  the  proposed  di^erential  on 
DUgar  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  fearing  the  competition  for 
our  doiiu-stic  sii^ar  through  cheaper  Cuban  labor,  our  "  contract  labor 
law,"  the  "  Chinese  exclusion  act,"  and  our  immigration  law  were 
ail  put  in  force  in  the  island  by  Oeneral  Wood,  through  directions 
from  Washington,  and  afterwards  made  permanent  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  (>>ngrpss  known  as  the  "  Piatt  amendment."  This  action  has 
effectually  prevented  Cuba  from  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  labor 
to  harvp><l  her  increasing  crops,  and  the  average  wage  of  the  agricul- 
tural lii>M)rer  throughout  the  year  is  now  quite  as  high  as  that  paid 
in  the  rnitcd  States.  Figures  from  the  pay  rolls  of  a  well-known 
Cuban  plantation  show  an  increase  in  co^  of  labor  between  July. 
liHh!,  and  July,  1906,  of  over  40  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  har- 
vest season  months  of  March,  1903  and  1907,  of  33  per  cent.  With 
l-nite^I  States  control  came  the  labor  agitator  from  the  North  and  the 
formation  of  labor  unions  under  his  direction.  This  has  led  to  a 
succession  of  strikes  from  trivial  cause,  many  of  which  have  had 
mo'-t  disHstrous  consequences. 

In  providing  by  treaty  for  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  duties 
in  Ciina  were  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  trade  to  this  country  by  dif- 
ferential duties  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Under  this  proVi$:ioD 
our  exi>orts  to  Cuba  nave  shown  a  most  satisfactory  growth,  and  from 
an  insignificant  amount  under  Spanish  tariffs  tliey  reached  the 
value  of  $51^300,000  out  of  a  total  of  $104,400,000  imports  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  31,  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Tluit  the  percentage  was  not  greater  was  largely  due  to  the  high 
values  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  control  of  prices  of 
so  ninny  commodities  by  combinations,  and  to  higher  freight  rates 
from  the  United  States  than  from  Europe,  due  to  similar  control  of 
stciunshin  lines. 

Cuba  has  unquestionably  benefited  through  United  States  control, 
fir^t  by  securing  a  market  for  her  sugars,  when  all  others  were  closed 
to  luT,  and,  secondly,  by  the  maintenance  of  order  through  the  pres- 
ence of  Unite<l  States  troops  during  all  but  four  years  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  Millions  of 
f(Ht'i*rn  capital  have  been  invested  in  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cattle 
in(lu>>(i-ios,  in  the  building  of  railroads,  the  establishment  of  Innks, 
and  other  iniimrtant  enterprises.  But  both  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  have  also  benefited,  the  first  through  the 
lowering  of  tlie  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  the  second  by  an  increased 
foreign  market  for  their  ^oods. 

The  political  overturn  m  Cuba  in  August,  1906,  with  the  threat- 
ened destruction  of  forei^  property,  forced  the  United  States  to 
again  intervene  by  authority  conferred  by  both  ^vemments  under 
the  Piatt  amendment  to  the' Senate  army  appropriation  bill  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1902,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Cuban  Congress.  This 
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insurrection,  which  was  fortunately  checked  before  much  destruction 
had  been  accomplished,  stopped  all  agricultural  work  at  a  critical 
period  and  destroyed  confidence,  so  uiat  very  little  planting  was 
done  for  the  crop  of  1908,  and  these  conditions,  followed  by  a  severe 
drought  during  the  next  summer,  reduced  the  sugar  crop  of  1908  to 
926,W0  tons  against  1,420,000  tons  the  previous  year. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year  it  was  announced  from 
Washington  that  the  United  States  troops  would  be  withdrawn  not 
later  than  February  1,  1909 ;  further  credit  was  then  refused  to  the 
planters,  imports  fell  off.  and  general  stagnation  followed.  These 
are  tiie  conditions  prevailing  to-dayj  for  there  are  very  few  people 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  island,  even  among  the  Cubans 
themselv^,  who  believe  the  country  is  yet  prepared  for  an  unrestricted 
independent  government,  free  from  United  States  control  in  some 
form. 

The  subject  of  tariff  revision  will  soon  be  under  discussion  at  Wash- 
ington. The  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  which  went  into  effect 
on  December  27, 1903,  was  for  five  years  from  that  date  (to  December 
27,  1908),  "  and  from  year  to  year  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  day  when  either  contracting  party  shall  give  notice 
to  terminate." 

Already  a  movement  is  suggested  on  the  part  of  our  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedule  and  if  possible 
to  terminate  this  treaty.  These  interests  claim  that,  given  a  high  pro- 
tection, domestic  sugar  should,  within  a  few  years,  supply  our  con- 
sumption at  a  saving  of  some  eighty  million  dollars,  now  sent  abroad 
in  payment  for  imported  sugars.  Thev  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  imports  are  paid  for,  not  in  cash,  but  in  mer- 
chandise, the  product  of  our  factories,  mines,  and  farms,  over  fifty 
millions  of  which  now  goes  to  Cuba  alone. 

Another  argument  against  reduced  duties  is  that  the  United  States 
can  not  spare  any  of  its  revenue  from  sugar;  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show  the  effect  upon  revenue,  of  the  marked  increase 
in  domestic  production : 

Consumption,  supply,  and  revenue  from  sugar — ten  years, 
[Sugar  given  fn  groan  tons.) 


Yew. 


Oonsump- 
tlon. 

Free  sugar 
BUpplr. 

Oubau 
crop. 

other 
oountr  !(■!!, 
bal.regulre- 
meots. 

Revenue  to 
JunaSO. 

t.ooa.ow 

2.078.00l> 
2,320,000 
8,372,000 
S,G06,000 
8,!i60,000 
S, 767,000 
2,R»2.000 
2,8n4.0IW 
2.  MM  .000 

m,m 

637, coo 
4^.000 
686,000 
876,000 
971.000 
881,000 
1,070.000 
1.177,000 
1,278,000 

•  sao.ooo 

840,000 

so§.noo 

635,000 
850,000 
809,000 
1,040,000 
1,103,000 
1,179,000 
1,428.000 

1,217,000 

1,196.000 

1,4.^1,000 
1,0.'!9,000 

a40.ooo 

680.000 
&16.000 
809,000 
608,000 
288,000 

>  920,604,000 

61.690.000 
67,741,000 
6S,O4O.000 
63,033,000 
68.630,000 
58,162,000 
61,489,000 
62,645,000 
<-  60,334,000 

428,000 

402,000 

fi?fi.000 

1 

1808  

lam  

1«0l  

im  

1902.  

1808  

190»r~I™~"II™"^III-~II""I" 

1900   

1907   

locrease  since  1902  


•  Spanish-American  war. 

■ReTeoue  effected  by  change  In  tariff  August,  1007. 

'Tempontry  Incrpatte  from  neavy  Cuban  importations  prevlona  to  June  80. 

Noma. — Sugar  statlstlcB  are  for  calendar  years;  revenue  for  flscal  years;  (IgurM  td 
ctMuumptlOD  and  cropi  from  WlUett  &  Gray's  reports. 
The  revenue  trom  ragar  and  molasses  tor  year  ending  June  30,  ISOB,  was  tSO.lQMOOt  > 
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During  (Iip  ten-year  period  abdve  given  the  con«uinpt3on  of  the 
I'nitHi  States  inrren-HHi  )li>l.(MK)  tons,  the  average  annual  increase 
ln'iiijr  slijiiiily  under  .'i  p<'r  eent;  during  the  same  perifMi  the  «upply 
of  fi-ee  ^ugur  iuerenMul  72J.00U  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  1.198.000.  while 
our  re<|iiire«ieiitj-  from  all  other  countries  have  decreased  9i*i*.0ft'» 
lon«i.  and  the  n'venue  under  the  Dingley  tariff  has  (if  we  except  die 
\iMr  11M»7>  not  inereasetl  since  189!*.  but  has  rather  diminished  in  fatf 
of  <Iie  '-Imdy  in<■^ell^^  of  consumption. 

Kollnwing  these  figures  to  a  logical  concIu<5ion.  and  barring  par- 
tial intp  fiiilun>s.  '^wh  as  oecurrwl  in  Cuba  tlie  present  year,  when 
the  cnip  i"*  reduce<l  to  U'2r».000.  the  present  tariff  rate  woultl  first  shut 
out  suirars  fnmi  all  foreign  countries,  other  than  those  from  Cuba, 
then  ehei^k,  an<l  afterwanls  reduce,  the  Cuban  production,  for  the 
rt>ahun  that  sugar  [)aying  a  duty  of  1.35  cents  per  pound  can  not  com- 
fM'le  with  that  paying  no  duty. 

The  revenue  from  sugar  under  the  present  tariff  has  apparently 
rearlied  and  passed  its  maximum  point,  and  anv  increase  m  tari^ 
rales  would  wwn  decrease  it  by  artificially  stimulating  the  domestic 
jtnxhiction  for  which  consumers  are  already  paying  some  one  faun- 
dre<]  million  dollai's  annually,  but  little  more  than  half  of  which 
n'achi's  the  Tnited  Stales  Treasury. 

Under  (iie  treaty  of  Paris.  1808.  and  the  providon  of  the  Piatt 
•meiiduient.  litOii.  the  United  States  first  made  themselves  respon- 
sible fur  and  afterwanls  assumed  the  right  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty in  Cuba.  In  case  of  further  trouble  following  the  contemplated 
wiilidrawal  of  I'nited  States  troops,  either  we  must  return  promptly 
or  so  far  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  to  permit  the  landing  of 
trfxips  by  the  F^uropean  governments  for  the  protection  of  their 
cili/i-ns  whose  interests  there  are  large  and  steadily  increasing. 

While  Ihe  present  differential  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has 
proved  sufficient  to  protect  Cuba  in  the  United  States  mar'^sts  against 
the  lower  cost  of  sugars  of  Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  com- 
(H'te  with  our  dimiestic  sugars  against  the  duty  she  is  now  paying  of 
rents  per  pound.  As  long  as  the  island  is  prosperous  and  tinder 
^-onie  form  of  Ignited  States  control,  a  republican  government  may  be 
maintained ;  hut  sliould  her  great  sugar  industry  be  made  unprofitable, 
either  bv  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
pn*M>iit  liigli  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by  her  lunem- 
pliiyed.  \<  sure  to  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stanres  in  the  past.  Revolution  would  be  followed  by  a  third  and 
final  occupation  by  the  United  States,  by  annexation,  and  finally  by 
abolition  of  all  duties.  A\*hether  such  a  condition  is  desirable  in  the 
iM'tir  future,  either  for  the  TJnited  States  or  for  Cuba,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  but  no  government  in  any  form,  other  than  one  of  mili- 
tary force,  can  be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  given  a  "  square 
di':i  l    and  allowed  to  benefit  through  their  own  industry. 

To  put  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  does  not 
require  the  removal  of  duties  here,  or  su<^  drastic  measures  as  would 
prevent  a  fair  and  just  return  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers 
upon  their  invested  capital.  But  these  interests  are  no  longer  de- 
pen<lent  upon  the  present  high  Dingley  rates — ^a  liberal  reduction 
can  now  I>p  made  m  our  sugar  schedules;  and  by  continuing  the 
present  differential  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  our  lai^  and  increas- 
ing export  trade  to  the  island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  its 
leading  industry  in  a  sound  and  healthy  ccmdition.  C"r\r\n\r> 
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Will  our  domestic  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by 
pursuing  the  former  policy  of  Spuin,  risk  hlU  and  bring  about  the 
very  conditions  of  free  traiie  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid) 


STATEMENT  MADE  BT  CLAUS  A.  SPRECKELS,  OF  138  FKONT 
STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING  THE  YED2RAL 
SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

Ti  E8DAY.  Xoremhfr  17,  1908. 

Sir.  Spbeckels.  Mr.  Chairman  and  jjentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  your  committee  as  the  president  of  the  Federal  Sugar 
Kefining  Company  of  New  York,  an  entirely  indejiendent  concern, 
with  no  direct  or  indirect  affiliations,  imderstanding.  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  the  sugar  trust,  and  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  my  exact  position  and  know  that  I  am  asking  for  no 
favors,  would  state  that  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  should 
finally  decide  to  agree  upon' free  trade  in  both  raw  and  refined  sugars. 
I  woiild,  of  course,  appreciate  and  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  mod- 
erate protection  on  refined  sugars,  but  would  prefer  absolute  free 
trade  to  the  present  schedule,  under  which  the  sugar  trust  is  the 
principal  beneficiary  and  enabled  to  exact  special  privileges  and  con- 
aitions  on  sugars  produced  in  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

ft  is  evident  that  the  country  desires  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  ex- 
pects a  reduction  of  dutie-s  whenever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  reasonable, 
feasible,  and  advantagetJus.  Personally,  I  take  no  stock  in  the  old 
nnd  threadbare  tlicory  that  the  duty  on  sugar  can  not  b^  abolished 
on  account  of  the  Government  requiring  the  revenue,  nnd  have  full 
confidence  that  your  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
can,  after  your  years  of  experience,  raise  the  necessary  revenue  from 
other  sources. 

As  far  as  the  production  of  the  domestic  sugar  is  concerned  I 
claim  that  beet  su^r  factories  located  in  proper  localities,  such  as 
Colorado,  California,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Oi*egon,  should,  and  I  am 
informed,  can  produce  granulated  sug^r  at  2j  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  impose  a  tariff  which 
will  enable  the  production  of  articles  in  unsuitable  localities  at  the 
cxjipnse  of  the  American  public,  thon  an  import  duty  is  necessary 
ami  will  alwnys  have  to  be  maintained. 

As  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned.  I  contend  that  the  sugar  trust  is 
in  a  position  to  seize  at  its  discretion  a  large  share,  if  not  nil.  of  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  granted. 

As  far  as  our  colonics  are  concerned,  they  to-day  are  able  to  pro- 
duce sugars  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  Iwlieve  the  sooner  our  Government  re- 
duces and  gradually  wipes  out  entirely  the  duty  on  sugar  the  better 
it  will  be  tor  the  country  and  all  concerned.  Of  course  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  differential  afforded  refiners  should  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  duties  on  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  what  you  recommend  is  that 
sugars  be  absolutelv  free,  excepting  refined  sugarl 

Mr.  Spreckeu.  'Sfo;  both. 

The  Chairmaw.  That  is,  all  on  the  free  list!  DigtzedbyGoogle 
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Mr,  Spreckels.  If  you  take  it  off  of  raw.  take  it  off  of  refined. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  the 
bet't  sugar  factories  east  of  the  Becky  Mountains  could  not  exist  in 
proper  localities? 

Mr.  Sprec'KBLB.  They  are  not  in  their  proper  localities.  If  yon 
want  to  raiw  beet  sufia'r  in  Florida,  or  cane  sugar  in  Michi^n,  put  a 
tariff  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  it,  but  those  are  unnatural  conditions. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  could  not  raise  cane  sugar  in  Michigan  if 
you  put  50  cents  a  pound  duty  on  it  What  effect  would  that  have  on 
thii  Ijouisiana  cane  sugar;  it  would  put  them  out  of  business,  would 
it  notf 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that  They  sold  their 
sugars  last  year  on  practically  the  basis  of  80  cents  per  hundred 
ptmnds  protect  ion. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  take  it  off? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  tariff  is  1.68^. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  take  it  all  off. 

Mr.  Sprec  kels.  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  can  produce  it  when 
on  the  free  list,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  that 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  putting  it  on  the  ground  of  what  you 
know,  but  what  you  do  not  know.  >  ou  say  that  you  do  not  know 
imt  what  they  could  produce  it? 

Mr.  Si'REckBiJi.  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  all  the  protection 
that  exists  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  Mr.  Spreckels,  if  you  take  the  differential 
off  refined  sugar  by  making  all  the  sugar  free,  why  can  not  you  take 
the  differential  off  of  reKned  sugar  when  there  is  a  tariff  on  raw 
sugar,  making  the  same  tariff  on  the  sugar  after  refining,  according 
to  the  degree  of  puritv  that  there  is  on  96°  test? 

Mr.  JSi>RF.<-KF.ij«.  when  sugar  is  selling  at  4  cents  a  pound — take, 
for  example,  90  test  sugar  will  produce  about  93  pouncU  granulated 
sugar  out  of  a  hundred,  therefore  there  is  a  loss  of  7  per  cent;  7 
pounds  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  is  lost 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  made  up  that  loss,  what  reason 
is  there  for  any  more  differential? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  I  will  proceed. 
The  loss  of  4  cents  would  amount  to  28  cents,  and  if  that  same  sugar 
is  selling  at  2  cents  a  pound  the  loss  is  only  14  cents.  We  do  not 
require  tlnit  differential,  because  we  do  not  lose  that  extra  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  2  cents  a 
pound  on  refining,  but  you  can  not  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  4  cents 
a  pound  in  refining? 

Mr.  SriiKCKELS.  That  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  differential  required  for  refined 
sii^ar  would  be  to  make  up  the  differ^ce  between  2  and  4  cents  a 
pound  on  a  loss? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiioh  would  be  4  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  No;  that  would  be  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  would  you  losef 

Mr.  Spreckeu.  Seven  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  7  pounds.  Well,  that  would  be  14  cents.  Then 
the  14  cents  would  be  sufficient  differential  on  refined  sugar  over 
96  teat?  ^  , 
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Mr.  Sprecksls.  Plenty. 

The  Ghaibman.  No  matter  what  the  duty  is  on  raw  sugar?  - 
Mr.  Sfreckbu.  Ohi  no.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  of  10  cents,  you  lose 
7  per  cent  of  duty. 

The  Chaikhan.  We  have  protection  now  at  4  cente  a  pound — that 

is,  duty-paid  sugar  ? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  14  cents  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  it — ^that  is,  the  difference  between  the  2  Mnts  and  the  4  cents? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  difference  on  refined  sugar? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would. 

The  Chairkak.  What  proportion  of  sugar  used  in  this  country  do 

you  refine  at  your  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  must  think  for  a  moment  as  to  that 

The  Chaibuan.  Approximately;  I  do  not  care  about  the  exact 

figures. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States? 
The  Chairuan.  Yes;  what  percentage  of  the  total  consumption? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  About  12|  per  cent. 

The  Chazruan.  And  you  have  been  in  t^e  refining  busings—; — 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Let  me  say  that  I  made  an  error  there;  it  is  not 

quite  that  much.  About  9  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  the  refining  business  a  good 
mn  ny  years  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeu.  Thirty-three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Of  whom  do  you  purchase  your  raw  sugars? 
What  raw  sugar  is  it,  Cuban  or  Louisiana? 

^fr.  Spreckels.  We  unfortunately  can  not  get  any  of  the  Louisiana 
susgr;  we  tried  it  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  buy  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  buy  of  Java,  Cuba,  Porto  Bica  We  do  not 
buy  Hawaiian  or  Louisiana  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  the  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  under  contract  with  the  trust  to  deliver 
their  sugars  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  basis  of 
the  Cuban  tariff,  therefore  they  only  have  a  protection  of  1  cent  a 
pound  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  what  prices  do  you  buy  the  Cuban  sugar 
as  compared  with  the  Hambui^  price,  laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time.  Some- 
times it  pays  as  much,  sometimes  less,  than  the  European  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  Ijouisiana  crop  all 
come  in  together,  as  they  do  in  the  winter  time,  they  get  less  than 
they  do  when  the  crops  are  not  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  always. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  generally?  Is  not  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  do  you  get  it 
at  any  time — the  extreme  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  have  reference  to  the  Cuban  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  sugar;  yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction.  Af^tj^o 
tariff,  about  36  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  ^'s""^"  byV^-OOgrr 
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Tin*  Chairman.  And  at  some  time.  I  understand  you  to  say,  yoo 

Ciiv  till'  full  price  uf  t\w  world's  market  for  Cuban  ^ugar.    The  great 
iilk  of  the  Ciihaii  sugar  comes  in  here  at  a  discoi^nt  below  the  worlds 
prii'.'  i 

Mr.  SpRECKEM.  The  fn^at  bulk  d<)e>:  yes. 

Th«'  Chairman.  And  thnt  price  thnt  \nu  |my  is  the  market  price  Id 
New  York,  of  course;  And  who  fixc>  tiiut  j 
Mr.  Si'REf  KEi-s.  Supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  WclK  >upply  and  demand,  of  course;  but  t\\t 
worlds  innrket  has  !-<nncthing  to  do  with  it.  Does  the  price  at  which 
the  American  Sugar  KcKniiig  Coinjiany  buys  it  have  anything  to  du 
with  it; 

Mr.  Si-RKt  KKi.rt.  No  Rion*  than  if  I  buy  it.   It  is  a  que^ion  of  sup- 
pU  :iiit|  deuKind. 
M'hi'  Chairman.  Hot  if  there  is  keen  competition? 

Mr.  ."^riiKcKKi-s.  There  is  no  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Vnu  all  want  it,  (he  .American  Sugar  ReCuing 
Coinpiiiiy  wHiit<.  it.  uiid.  of  coun:«,  the  price  is  paid. 
Mr,  ^i-uKCKKiJf.  Cmivct. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  sellers  are  iiKire  numerous  and  the 
quniitily  of  >u'^aT  is  lar^'r  in  the  luarket,  you  (^'t  it  b.'lnw  that.  And. 
of  I'oun-e.  you  nil  l>uy  it  as  cheajtly  as  you  caii.  and  thv*seller  sells  it 
for  the  best  price  he  <-aii  get  i 

Mr.  SrRKCKEi>.  (.>uile  true. 

Mr.  Cndkrwikh).  Y«hi  are  in  the  sugar-refining  business,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  SpBEcKEiJt.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Cn»i:ramh>d.  You  are  familiar  with  the  business  and  have  beeii 
in  it  thirty  yenrs? 
Mr.  .SpRKi  KEi^.  I  am. 

Mr.  Cnderxvood.  I  woiihl  like  to  aak  you  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
miirgiii  of  profit  (o  the  mamifaeturer  on  refined  sugar  between  the 
ditrei-ential  and  the  loss  in  weight  on  sugar  by  reason  of  its  bein^' 

refined  ? 

Mr.  Si*i(KrKKi.s.  Not  always.  For  example,  you  take  su^r  laul 
('nun  fnun  lliniibur^  to-day.  It  can  Ik-  imported  for  $4.70  per  hun- 
(iteij.    Our  pri<T  tti-diV  i-<  ^^4..'i."»  per  hundred.    That  is  our  price. 

Mr.  rNr>ERW<NW.  How  much  does  the  differential  to  the  refiner 

aiiM-iMit  toi 

Mr.  .*ii*iti:i  KKI.S.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  CNhEitwoitn.  1)<k"*  it  take  tlint  entirt*  liil  cents  to  cover  the  lo-s 
to  (he  in:'nuf:icturer  to-iliiy  and  the  slirinkage  in  his  material  by 
reiiMin  of  the  refining, 

Mr.  Si'RK<KKtj*.  Approximately;  yes,  sir.  It  will  vary  from  10 
lt»  l.'i  |iiiiiiis.    The  «ver:ij;e  woiihl  be.  ^ny,  VJh  cents. 

Mr.  I'NnKHWtHUj.  Then  you  say  that  there  is  no  protit  to  the  refiner 
di>t'  to  the  ditFerentinl? 

Mr.  .'^riiEi  KEi-s.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  l*Ni>ERW(x>i>.  What  effect  would  there  be  upon  the  business  of 
the  i-riiiiers  of  this  country  if  we  reduce  the  tax  on  sugar  one-half  a 

cent  ii  pound? 

Ml*.  Si'RK(  KEi.s.  X  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  it.  stimiilati> 
the  trade,  .stimulate  "other  trades,  siirli  as  Hie  canning  of  fruit  ami 
pre.H-rves;  for  example,  Knghind  Ls  ihe  greatest  conjiumiiiff  lOouutry 
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for  sugar  per  capita  in  the  world.  Their  consumption  per  capita  is 
nearly  100  pounds,  while  in  this  country  it  is  only  80  pounds.  We 
all  know,  or  think  we  do,  that  the  English  people  do  not  actually 
consume  that  su^r.  Thev  do  not  eat  as  many  swe^meats  as  the 
American  probably,  but  they  export  that  to  their  colonies  and  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  shape  of  marmalades,  jellies,  jams,  and  all 
sorts  of  preserves.  England  does  not  raise  those  fruits,  but  we  do. 
If  we  have  cheaper  sugar  our  fruit  can  be  exported  in  the  shape  of 
these  marmalades,  jellies,  and  jams. 

Mr.  Undebwgod.  The  present  prices  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  pays  the  Louisiana  people  and  the  Hawaiian  peoi>le 
is  at  least  one^alf  a  cent  under  the  European  cost  with  the  tariff 
added,  is  it  not;  the  Hamburg  price  with  the  tariff  added? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  A  little  more  than  one-half  a  cent — about  0.68  of 
a  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Then,  so  far  as  protection  for  the  Hawaiian  and 
Louisiana  planter  is  concerned  and  the  present  price  that  he  is  selling 
sugar  for.  he  would  be  fully  protected  by  a  tariff  reduced  one-half  a 
cent,  would  be  not? 

Sir.  Sfreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  is  selling  sugar  now  at  half  a  cent  below 
the  Hamburg  price  with  the  duty  added.  Therefore,  if  we  reduce  it 
one-half  a  cent,  the  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers 
would  have  a  protection  that  would  amount  to  more  than  what  their 
selling  price  is  to-day;  that  is,  the  duty  added  to  the  foreign  price 
would  amount  to  more  than  what  their  selling  price  is  to-day,  and  the 
planter  would  receive  the  same  protection  that  he  does  to-day. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  could  receive  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Umderwood.  How  far  into  the  interior  can  you  go  to  meet  the 
beet-sugar  trade  in  c(»npetition,  when  they  are  putting  their  sugars 
on  the  market? 

Mr.  Spbecki,es.  That  varies.  tTe  go  to  Chicago,  and  as  far  as 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  tliey  ship  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  and  some- 


reasons  will  not  take  beet  sugar,  and  the  beet  sugar  is  selling  for  a 
less  price.  Many  people  do  not  know  the  diffei-ence;  yet  there  is 
a  difference.  For  example,  for  pre.serving.  The  beiet  sugars,  as 
produced  in  this  country,  are  not  nt  for  that,  because  they  are  semi- 
refined  ;  they  do  not  pass  it  over  boneblack. 

•    Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  they  can  not  be  used  for  those  purposes! 
Mr.  Spreckei^.  Not  to  the  same  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  territory  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  then,  is  within  uie  zone  that  the  beet-sugar  man  controls 
for  his  own  market  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  zone  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  both  contend  for? 
Mr.  Spreckelb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  control  the  zone  east  of  Pittsburg? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  to  the  extent  that  the  manufacturer  of 
sugar  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  California — that  territory  that  you 
say  is  adapted  to  that  purpose—is  concerned,  the  freight  rates  would 
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protect  them  to  the  extent  of  <nie-half  a  cent  reduction  aa  the  taiiff, 
would  it  notf 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  think  e  little  more  than  that.  The  freieht  rates 
from  that  country  and  the  western  coast  enable  them  to  sell  tor  fn»& 
a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  more  than  the  eastern  man. 

Mr.  Pod.  If  Congress  should  finally  pass  an  act  reducing  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  sugar  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  would  or  would  not  that,  in 
your  opinion,  make  sugar  cheaper  to  the  ultimate  consumer  f 

Mr.  SpRBc'KEU.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  X*ou.  You  think  he  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the  half-cent 
reduction  t 
Mr.  Sprrtkels.  I  da 

Mr.  ISoi  Tri.L.  Ri^ht  in  that  connection  and  along  thnt  line,  to 
whom  does  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  sell  its  refined 
product — what  class  of  purdiasers? 

Mr.  SpsETRELB.  The  wholesale  grocers. 

Mr.  BouTXLL.  For  example,  what  customers  have  you  in  Chicago, 


Mr.  Spubckelb.  All  wholesale  grocers,  snd  there  are  dozens  of 
them  there. 

Mr.  BouTEUi.  I  understand — that  is,  your  customers  are  all  one 
clasH,  wholesalers,  or  jobbers,  and  you  do  not  sell  to  retailers) 
Mr.  SnuECKBUs.  We  do  wot. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  contract  or  apreeniont  between  vour  re- 
finerv  and  the  jobbers  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  shall  sell  to  the 
retn  ilers? 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anv  such  means  among 
other  refiners  in  exacting  contracts  from  their  joobers? 

Mr.  Sfseckels.  Therenas  been,  I  believe,  but  it  has  been  abolished. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  In  continuing  the  sale  of  this  product  down  to  the 
man  who  eats  the  sugar,  do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  exaction 
by  any  of  these  jobl>ers  of  the  retailers  as  to  the  limitations  of  price? 
'  Mr.  Speeckels.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  BoutelC  You  stated  in  your  first  paragraph  that  the  Federal 
Siipir  Refining  Company  had  no  agreement  or  understanding  of  any 
kind  whatever  with  the  so-called  trust  Y 

Mr.  Sprp/  kels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  ref- 
erence to  prices  with  any  other  refinery! 


Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  independent. 
Mr.  BdUTELL.  If  I  gather  your  meaning  from  the  way  in  whiA 
you  stated  it,  it  was  to  the  effect  that,  aside  from  your  business,  as  a 
citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  having  abso- 
Juti'  free  trade  in  both  the  raw  and  refined  sugar? 
Mr.  SpaE<'KEU.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  $50,000,000  op 
500,000,000  revenue  derived  from  sugar  could  readily  be  raised. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  our  income  from  duties  on  imports  is 
about  $:tOO.OOO,000  a  year,  and  the  $60,000,000  from  sugar  would  be 
one-lifth  of  the  entire  national  income  from  duties  on  imports.  Have 
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jou  thought  at  all,  not  as  a  sugar  man,  but  as  a  taxpayer,  of  any 
method  of  raising  this  $60,000,000? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have,  mnny  times.  I  suggest  that  yon  have 
Bomething  ris4it  in  this  room.  You  have  chairs,  I  see,  that  are  im- 
ported from  Vienna,  and  you  could  put  a  tax  on  those. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  But  are  they  not  now  taxed  t  I  think  the  North 
Carolina  and  Michigan  furniture  men  have  looked  to  that. 

Mr.  Spheckels.  You  have  not  taxed  it  enough ;  but  that  is  merely 
an  object  lesson  in  this  room;  but  you  can  put  the  tax  on  tea  or  coifee. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  How  much  would  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  coffee 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  there  are  people  in 
tliis  room  who  could  teU.  I  do  not  know  how  mudi  coffee  is  con- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Botjtell.  Your  general  idea,  as  I  grasp  it,  is — not  going  into 
details — that  in  taking  the  duty  off  of  refined  sugar  and  reducing  (he 
income  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  you  would  raise  that  by  other 
duties? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  other  duties. 

Mr.  Randbll.  How  about  an  income  tax? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  quite  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Rakoell.  Did  you  say  that  if  the  tax  is  reduced  half  a  cent  a 
pound  that  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar  growers  could  maintain  their 
present  prices? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  are  giving  more  than  that 
away  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  that  if  this  reduction  was  made  it  would  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  consumer.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  If  the  con- 
sumer gets  the  reduction  and  the  producer  of  sugar  gets  the  same 
prices,  now  do  you  reconcile  those  two  statements?  How  can  one  get 
as  much  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  consumer  pay  less. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Are  you  talking  about  free  trade? 

Mr.  Randell.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Talking  about  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Ranoell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
one-half  cent  a  pound  that  the  producer  of  raw  sugars  can  main- 
tain the  same  prices  that  he  now  gets.  You  stated  titiat,  if  I  did  not 
misunderstand  you. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Louisianr.  producw  par- 
ticularly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  I  want  to  understand  this  statement  If  this 
reduction  of  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  was  made,  could  the  producer  of 
raw  sugar  maintain  the  same  prices  he  is  getting  now? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  he  could. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  how  can  the  producer 
get  the  same  price  and  the  consumer  get  the  sugar  for  half  a  cent  a 
pound  less?  That  is  a  question  in  mathematics  that  I  can  not  solve. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  consumer  would  get  it  by  reason  of  the  lower 
duties  on  the  eastern  coast;  for  example,  we  are  not  buying  Louisiana 
sugars. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know;  but  how  can  the  producer  get  it,  and  tJie 
o(Hisumer  ^t  the  benefit  of  it,  too  I 
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Mr.  SpHECKEU.  The  consumer  will  get  it  from  the  importations 
from  foreign  countries.  Louisitma  does  not  produce  n\}  the  sngar  thtt 
is  consiimra  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randrix.  And  how  would  it  affect  the  revenaef 

Mr.  SpRRt-KELS.  I  un  not  speaking  of  the  rerentie. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  the  Government  f^t  half  a  cent  less  on 
supir  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  countries,  on  the  raw  sugar? 
And  yet  according  to  your  statement  the  producer  of  sugar  in  this 
country  would  get  no  higher  and  no  less  price. 

Mr.  SrRECKELS.  The  producer  would  not  The  producer  does  not 
produce  all  the  sugar  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  That 
18  my  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  which  statement  do  you  adhere  tot 

Mr.  Spbbckslb.  Both. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  the  consumer  will  get  that  half  cent,  or  the  ■ 
producer  get  itf 
Mr.  Sprecrelb.  Both  of  them  would  get  it. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  One  Question  here,  ana  it  is  suggested  by  this  last 
auc^^tion  of  Mr.  RandeU's.  and  that  is,  that  where  you,  in  the  ninnti- 
faoturing  trade,  speak  of  a  consumer — and  I  infer  this  from  what 
Mr.  Atkins  said — you  would  mean,  for  example,  the  jobber,  the  whole- 
saler; in  other  words,  you  do  not  recognize  laws  of  coranierce  or 
trade  which  inevitably  and  autoniaticallv  affect  the  price  at  which  a 
retailer  shall  sell  to  his  retail  customers? 

Sir.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutei*l.  So  that  in  all  these  discussions  the  word  "con- 
sumer," that  is,  reducing  the  price  of  material  to  the  "  consnnirr." 
means  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer  puts  it  out  to  the  johbtf 
or  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  And  the  effect  of  the  price  at  which  the  wholesaler 
mIIs  to  the  retailer,  or  the  retailer  selfs  to  the  country  or  city  cus- 
tomer, is  something  which  is  not  taken  into  considerntion. 

Mr.  Unoerwood.  Then  if  there  is  a  wholesale  ^ocers*  association 
in  the  country  which  might  be  callotl  a  trust,  this  question  can  not 
regulate  it;  tliat  would  have  to  be  regulated  in  another  way? 


Spreckei-s.  Yes. 

Mr.  FNUERwoon.  It  comes  back  to  the  proposition  in  which  you 
stated  that  T-rf>Hisiana  and  Hawaiian  siijjar  producers  would  receive 
the  same  amount  by  a  reduction  of  a  half  a  cent,  and  yet  there  would 
be  a  reduction  to  tfie  consumer,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  the  market  would  fix  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
refiners  to-day  are  paying  more  than  a  half  a  cent  under  the  Euro- 
pean market 'price,  w'ith  the  tariff  added — that  is  the  reason  both 
propositions  arc  true? 

itr.  Spreckei-s.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  AVhat  is  the  reason  that  they  do  not  refine  sugar  where 

it  is  made? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  it  is  not  profitable  to  refine  it.  Yon  must 
bring  it  to  a  central  place. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  New  York  is  no  more  central  than  New  Orleans,  is  it! 

Mr.  Sprec-kei^.  They  can  not  refine  it  profitably;  that  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  asain. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  been  demonstrated!  .         ^  , 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  you  can  not  refine  it  on  a  plantation? 

Mr.  Spreciuxs.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  refine  it  on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whv  isn't  is  as  profitable  to  refine  it  at  San  Francisco, 
St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  Chicago  as  it  is  to  refine  it  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,  sir.  I  sapr  it  is 
unprofitable  to  refine  it  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind  the  refining  of 
the  sugar  on  the  pinntations  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  of  its  being  refined  on  a  planta- 
tion, especially.  I  understand  that,  in  a  general  way,  of  course,  the 
refinery  is  an  expensive  institution,  but  why  thev  can  not  have  it  re- 
fined at  some  puce  accessible  to  the  sources  of  production  of  raw 
sugar  I  can  not  see. 

Mr.  SpRECKEia.  They  can,  and  they  do  have. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  can  not  understand  why  it  can  not  be  refined  easier 
there  than  to  ship  it  to  New  York.  What  is  the  sense  of  sending 
everything  to  New  York  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  bringing  it 
back  again? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  absolutely  no  ^nse  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  what  they  do,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sprecexls.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  They  refine  it  in  Louisiana. 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  so-called  trust,  has  a 
refinery  there  now,  and  they  are  building  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  we  have  not;  we  only  have  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  refinery? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  At  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Jlr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  that  is  where  you  get  your 
Cuban  sugar.  Do  you  get  Louisiana  or  Texas  sugar? 


Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  |)roportion  of  su^r,  if  vou  know,  that  is 
produced  in  Louisiana,  and  is  refined  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  an^  sugar  refined  in  the  Sandwich  Islands? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  one  refinery  there. 

Mr.  Claek.  Some  years  ago  there  Was  a  great  deal  of  sugar  re- 
fining at  San  Francisco,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  to-day;  there  are  two  refineries  there. 

Mr.  Clark,  Do  they  refine  as  much  sugar  in  San  Francisco  now  aa 
they  did  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  1 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Just  anout  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  refine  it  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  they  produce  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because,  as  I  say,  they  can  not  refine  it  there 
profitably  on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  not  they? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  take  more  time  than 
I  could  use  to  answer.  The  fact  is  that  the  planters  themselves  have 
a  refinery.  When  they  could  not  agree  with  the  so-called  "  trust"  upon 
the  sale  of  sugar,  they  established  a  refinery  themselves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco rather  than  to  put  the  refinery  on  a  plantation,  ^h&y  shijpped 


Mr.  Clark.  And  you  do  not  get  Hawaiian  sugar? 
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the  raw  product  to  San  Francisco,  because  the  greater  the  prodaction 
the  IP'S  ooKt  per  unit  Now,  you  can  not  go  on  a  plantation  and  make 
5,000  tons  or  sugar  (which  you  may  have  to  make  in  a  week)  and 
make  it  profitably. 

Mr  Clark.  I  understand  that,  but  I  can  not  understand  why  th^ 
do  not  have  one  or  two  places  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  where  they 
produce  so  much  sugar. 

Mr.  SpREf'KEU.  They  have  one  refinery  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  it  has  not  proved  a  success. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  That  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  management  then, 
isn't  itf 

Mr.  Spbec-xem.  No;  but  the  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  profits  of  the 
oorniT  grocery  man  who  sells  sugar,  do  you? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  he  makes  any  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  get  at  Isn't 
it  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  grocery  men,  and  practically  all  of  them 
in  the  United  States,  make  sugar  what  they  call  a  "  leader,"  and  that 
they  sell  refined  sugar  at  perhaps  as  small  a  profit  as  any  article  that 
they  carry ! 

Mr.  iSpRKCKKLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  practically  the  retail  dealers  of  the  United 
Statp-4  make  nothing  out  of  it,  and  that  all  of  the  profit  goes  to  the 
producer  of  raw  sugar,  the  refineries,  the  wholesalers,  and  the 
jobliers? 

Mr.  Sprbckblb.  Utat  is  right 

Mr.  KoRDNEY.  You  spoke  about  canning  and  preserving  fruits. 
Isn't  it  true,  under  the  existing  law.  that  9i)  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid 
on  suffar  and  put  into  fruits  in  their  preimrations  to  be  shipped 
abroad  can  be  ^tten  back  as  the  drawback? 

Mr.  SpRBCKEU.  ^'es. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  free  su«r,  for  that  purpose,  woii*d  not  in 
any  way  aid  the  production  of  ttiat  article  in  uie  pn;serving  of  fruits 
to  be  sliipped  abroad? 

Mr.  Spretkels.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  F'oRDNEY.  To  the  e.xtent  of  1  per  cent  only. 

Mr.  Spreckbu.  Xo;  more  than  that.  It  costs  them  more  originally 
for  the  sugar,  and  the  capital  inve-fed,  if  he  buys  it  for  2  or  5  cents 
a  pound ;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  investment,  the  first  cost. 

Mr.  FoRiiNET.  One  i>er  cent  on  the  drawback  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence ? 

Mr.  SpRECKEiJ).  I  should  say  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRHNBY.  Or  99  per  cent  of  it.  If  1  per  cent  was  wiped  out 
it  would  greatly  stimulate  the  exi>ortation  of  fruits  abroad,  would 

it  not  ? 

Mr.  SrHECKEiJ).  It  would  stimulate  it  to  that  extent  only. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  undn-stand  you,  in  answer  to  a  question  pot  by  the 
chnirnian,  to  say  that  there  was  no  competition  on  raw  sugars  in  the 
New  York  market 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  I  did  not  say  that;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Tlie  Ciiairhan.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  sny  that  I  under- 
stood him  to  sny  that  they  did  it  as  dieaply  as  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Company. 
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Mr.  FoBDNinr.  As  a  r^ner,  do  vou  think  that  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  manufacturer  would  be  benefited  by  free  sugar  instead 
of  duty-paid  sugar! 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
ooiild  exist  under  free  trade? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  properly  located ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Where  would  it  have  to  be  located — in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  would  locate  it  in  California  or  Colorado. 
You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  yesterday,  that  they  moved  the  fac- 
tories from  Michigan  into  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  freight  from  Colorado  to  the  seaboard  is  less 
than  $1  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  send  it  to  the  seaboard ;  they  have  a 
local  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  should  send  it  to  the  seaboard,  the  freight 
would  be  less  than  $1,  while  the  duty  is  1.68^  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  in  favor  oi  the  abolition  of  duty  on  sugar. 
Would  not  the  refineries  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  such  a  change 
of  law? 

Mr.  Sfbeckeu.  I  do  not  think  th^  would  be  benefited  any  more, 
except  by  the  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  FuRDNEY.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  sugar  trust,  or  the 
individuals  of  that  concern,  were  benefited  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Spreckels,  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  are  benefited,  because  you  are  a  heavy 
stockholder  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Spkeckelb.  I  am  a  "has  men.**  I  am  no  longer  a  stocldiolder 
in  that  concern. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  remember  that  it  was  stated  a  year  ago  that  you 
were  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was,  but  I  am  no  longer  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  sugar  beet  men, 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  destructive  to  tliem. 
It  would  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  their  interests,  would  it  not,  if 
they  are  correct  in  their  statements? 

Mr.  Spbbckbls.  If  you  say  the  Michigan  people ;  yes.  That  is  true, 
according  to  the  testimony  which  you  have  neard.  I  think,  howexer, 
there  is  other  testimony  that  you  have  not  heard.  The  people  who 
produce  sugar  at  2^  cents  a  pound  are  not  coming  here  to  tell  you 
that  they  want  a  reduction. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  who  wanted  a  ifduction. 

Mr.  SntBCKEU.  I  want  all  I  can  get.  If  you  keep  on  you  will  be 
encouiraging  the  production  of  sugar  in  Alaska,  because  it  pays  so 
wcJL 

Mr.  FoRDHEY.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  produce 
all  the  su^r  in  tiie  United  States  that  we  need,  rather  than  to  buy  it 
from  the  foreigner,  and,  by  producing  it  ourselves,  to  give  American 
people  employment? 

Mr.  Spheckem.  Yes;  if  you  raise  the  sugar  in  the  proper  climate. 
Sugar  should  be  ^own  in  tropical  climates.  About  25  per  cent  of  all 
of  the  beet  sugar  is  raised  by,  and  tlie  fields  are  cultivated  by,  Asiatic 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  SrRECKEi.s.  No,  sir;  the  beet  sugar.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  beets  raised  in  the  beet  fields  of  this  country  is  cultivated 
by  Asiatic  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Unless  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
re<luction  of  the  duty,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change,  would  it? 
Mr.  Spreckeu.  But  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  iL 
Mr.  FoRONEY.  He  did  not  receive  it  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity, did  he? 

Mr.  Spreckela.  I  think  that  at  tiraes  he  did  and  at  times  he  did  not 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  give  us  the  difference  between  the  "  did  "  and 
the  "  did  not.'* 

Mr.  KpRECKELS.  Well,  I  will  answer  the  question  by  saj'ine  th«t 
what  I  mean  is  that  sometimes  ve  0>t  the  full  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
tariff  and  sometimes  we  did  not.  when  we  got  the  full  differentiate 
the  public  got  it. 

Mr.  Cri:hpa(^ker.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  raisers  sell  their  product  to  the  sugar  trust  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  cost  of  foreign  sugar. 

Mr.  Sprbckku.  I  do  not  ^ow,  but  I  suppose  it  is  b?cfttisp  they  love 
them  so. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Do  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers  decline  to  sell 
to  your  refinery  at  all? 
Mr.  SpRBCiUELS.  They  do. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Even  though  you  were  willing  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent  rate? 
Mr.  Spreckei^s.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  possibly  even  pay  more  than  those  rates? 

Mr.  SpRECKEiJ*.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  true.  1  wanted  to 
hrinp  a  photograph  of  a  steamer  for  which  we  were  only  able  to 
obtain  one-third  cargo,  although  we  held  her  at  her  bertli  in  \ew 
Orleans  during  the  height  of  the  sugar  season.  We  were  williiu^  to 
give  a  little  alrave  the  current  rate,  but  we  were  unable  to  secure  those 
MijrBrs  against  the  tnist.  nlthoiigh  offering  prompt  cash. 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Louisiana 
sugnr  growers  and  the  trust? 

Mt.  Spreckelb.  I  could  not  say.  The  relations  of  the  trust  are  reiy 
exlpnsive. 

Mr.  Cruhpackeb.  How  are  those  sugars  sold? 
)(r.  Spreckbi£.  They  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 
Mr.  CRtiMPACKER.  And  they  would  not  sell  to  your  refinery,  even 
though  you  offered  more  than  the  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  not. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Is  that  same  thing  true  respecting  the  Hawaiian 
supiirs  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeia  It  is. 

Mr.  Cruhpackeb.  Do  you  haye  a  contract  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
growers  ? 

ilr.  Spreckels.  We  have  none.  For  the  past  three  years  the  trust 
has  contracted  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  New 
York  price. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Have  you  tried  to  break  into  their  market? 
Mr.  Spreckelb.  I  have.  I  tried  to  trade  with  them,  but  I  could  not 
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Mr.  Crumpackes.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  so-called  sugar  trust 
interested  in  growing  cane  sugar  ? 


Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  the  indiridual  stockholders  so  interested? 
Mr.  Sfreckbls.  I  believe  the^  ara 

Mr.  GRiTHPAOKEB.  They  are  interested  in  sugar  growing  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Louisiana? 
Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  business  reasons  why 
the  Louisiana  sugar  grower  should  refuse  to  sell  to  your  company  at 
the  same  rate  or  at  better  rates  than  ih&y  sell  their  product  to  the 
trust? 

Mr,  Spreckbia  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gruhpackes.  You  stated  that  Uie  sugar  trust  practically  ab- 
sorbed all  of  the  differential  that  is  grant^  by  reciprocity  to  the 
growers  in  Cuba,  How  does  it  manage  to  absorb  that  differential? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  special  management. 
When  the  crop  comes  on  to  the  market  it  comes  on  too  rapidly — that  is, 
it  comes  too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  as 
I  stated  before,  but  the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  and  is  anxious  to 
realize,  and  so  much  so  that  he  is  willing  to  take  off  the  differentiiL 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  don't  you  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Cruupacker.  You  get  your  percentage  of  the  differential  f 
Mr.  Spreckecs.  We  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  at  periods  when  there  are  importations 
from  Cuba  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down,  and  in  order  to  mi^e  a 
quick  sale  they  will  let  it  go  at  these  prices  ? 

Mr.  Spreckeu.  Oh,  yes;  they  will  knock  off  that  differential,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  So  that  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Company 
in  that  respect  operates  as  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  would  be  able  to 
refine  if  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  was  cut  down  to  14  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  the  tariff  be  taken  off  raw  sugar,  I  am  willing 
that  the  tariff  on  the  refined  shall  be  taken  off  also. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  $1.68^  per 
hundred  on  bulk  or  raw  sugar  coming  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  And  on  refined  it  would  be  $1.95  per  hundred,  leav- 
ing the  differential  26^  cents  between  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar? 
Mr,  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  And  the  loss  on  refining  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  14  cents  per  hundred? 

Mr.  SntECKELS.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  that.  Assuming  it  is 
4  cents  a  pound,  that  would  be  28  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  If  the 
price  be  2  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  one-half  of  that,  or  14  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Assuming  it  is  14  cents  per  hundred,  there  would  be 
a  margin  of  12^  cents  per  nundred  pounds  to  pay  the  cost  of  refining. 
On  the  basis  of  2  cents,  it  gives  that  much  advantage  over  the 
foreigner? 


Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNxr.  If  the  sugar  costs  2  cents  and  the  loss  on  refining  is 
28  cent-f.  tliey  would  lose  only  1}  cents. 

Mr.  i^FBK(-KKiA  We  have  been  figuring  on  12|  cents.  Ton  are 
dealing  with  9ti  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  know  how  yoti  work  out  that  12^  cents 
diffvrential.  There  is  only  a  differoice  between  the  raw  and  the 
retined  sugars  pf  125  cents,  and  the  difference  for  that  must  be  com- 
pviixated  for  in  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar.  At  2  cents  it  is  14 
cents  and  nt  4  cent^  it  is  28  cents,  and  that  would  leave  only  1|  cents. 

Mr.  SpRKCKKiJt.  The  duty  is  on  sugar  which  is  100  per  cent  pure 
BUffttf,  and  it  is  $1.8>2| ;  that  is,  provided  it  is  below  16,  Dutdi  stand 
ard,  as  to  whiteness.  The  difference  between  $1.82^  and  $1.95  for  the 
white  is  exactly  12}  cents.  We  deal  with  pure  sugars. 

Mr.  (^Rt  MPAC  KER.  The  mathematical  difference  between  $1.68^  and 
$1.1*5  is  '2Gi  cents.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  co^t  or 
waste  of  14  cents  per  hundred  in  refining.  Taking  that  from  the 
26  cents  leaves  12^  cents  as  the  real  differential  or  benefit  or  prot/K- 
Won  to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  condition  to-day. 

Mr.  Cri'mpacker.  What  would, you  say  about  taking  off  the  12} 
oentii  and  fixing  the  differential  large  enough  to  cover  the  waste  in 
refining? 

Mr.  bPRBCKEU.  If  the  duty  be  taken  off,  and  the  price  of  sugar  is 
2  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  it  should  be  proportionntely  less. 
Mr.  Cai^MPACKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SpRRCKELS.  It  would  be  7  per  cent  on  4  cents  a  pound  sugars 
and  7  per  cent  on  2  cents  a  pouna  sugars.  The  difference  is  14  cents. 
If  the  sugar  is  only  1  cent  a  pound,  the  loss  is  only  7  cents  per  100 
pounds  or  sugar. 

Mr.  CRVMPACKrR.  My  idea  is  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to 
cover  the  ln^s  in  the  cost  of  refining,  whatever  it  may  be.  lliat  would 
nut  the  American  refiner  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  foreign  re- 
finer. 

Mr.  Sprecreu.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  some  protection,  tor  this 
renwm  

Mr.  Chumpacker.  TjCt  us  hear  your  reason. 

Air.  Spreckeia  To  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  about  the  sugar  producer:  Is  he  not  entitled 
to  some  protecti<aif 

Mr.  Sprbckbls.  He  is  entitled  to  protection  enough  to  cover  the 
dilTerence  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  know  if  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  refining  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  not 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  we  refining  sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  are 
refining  it  in  foreign  countries f 
Mr.  SraKCKSLS.  Yra,8ir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  llien  you  do  not  need  any  aid  in  that  direction! 
Mr.  Spreckels.  We  will  take  it  if  we  can  get  it 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  an  important  concession.   I  am 
that  you  made  it. 
Mr.  Spre<'kei.s.  We  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Cr..\RK.  Do  we  export  lai^  quantities  of  |>rescr^(^^m|^ 
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Mr.  Sprbckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  OiiABK.  Mr.  Ferdney  asked  you  a  question  about  the  snving  to 
these  people.  These  people  get  drawbacKs,  but  usually  they  are  the 
larger  manufacturers,  whereas  the  smaller  ones  do  notf 

Mr.  Spbeckeu.  The  smaller  ones  would  not  be  beneBted. 

Mr.  GuRK.  In  that  transaction  we  import  the  sugar,  whei-eas  the 
foreigner  imports  both  the  fruit  and  the  sugar  9 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreigner  would  not  be  in  any  better  fix  because 
he  imports  the  fruit? 
Mr.  Spreckei^.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  Not  if  he  pays  labor  the  same? 
Mr.  Spreckbls.   No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nebdham.  Has  your  company  invested  in  any  sugar  lands  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  SwoBCKELS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  your  stockholders? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  an  individual,  I  am  so  interested. 

Mr.  Needham.  Are  you  largely  interested  as  an  individual  in  Cuba 
sugar  lands? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  No,  sir ;  only  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Needhau.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  investment  down 
there?  ; 

Mr.  Sfbecksls.  It  was  a  raunble ;  it  was  a  speculation  

Mr.  Needham.  You  hope  lor  the  annexation  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely.  That  is  why  I  bought  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  not  the  sugar  people  generally  throughout  the 
country  invested  in  the  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  within  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Spreckei^.  Not  as  refiners. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  not  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  done  so  ? 

Mr.  6raECKEL8.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  others  have  done, 

Mr.  BocTELL.  In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Cuba,  you 
stopped  short  in  one  of  your  answers,  and  I  think  you  intended  to  say 
that  you  expected  soon  to  do  something.   What  was  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  expect  very  soon  to  see 
annexation  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  From  your  acquaintance,  or  as  a  matter  of  compe- 
tent knowled^e^  how  many  other  investors  have  made  investments  in 
Cuba  on  a  similar  basis? 

Mr.  Spreckeus.  That  I  can  not  sny.  1  do  not  know.  There  have 
been  some  others  who  have  thou^^ht  just  like  I  did. 

Mr.  BouTKLL.  You  would  say  tnere  had  been  some  others? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  say  so.   I  suppose  they  think  as  I  doi 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  wish  is  usually  father  to  the  thought,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  Cuban  annexation  you  take  it  for  granted  that  similar 
methods  have  stimulated  or  festered  the  acquirement  of  those  sugar 
lands? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  that  Louisiana  produces  raw  sugar  is  be- 
cause Louisiana  is  properly  located  climatically? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  partially,  and  if  economically  worked; 
but  some  of  the  best  sugar  factories  are  not  properly  located.  They 
should  take  their  mills  and  move  them  to  some  other  ^ce.  . 
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STATEXENT  OF  0.  W.  SWIHX,  OF  ROCET  FORD,  COLO.,  BEFEE- 
SEHTINa  THE  BAISERS  OF  STJQAR  BEETS. 


Mr.  SwiNK.  Mr.  Clmirman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  little  bit  hard  of  hearing,  and  you  will  have  to  bear  somewhat  with 
me,  and,  furtlier,  I  am  not  much  of  a  public  .speaker,  and  what  I  hare 
to  say  I  want  to  say  purely  and  simply  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point, not  from  that  of  any  manufacturer  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  large  farming  community,  and  in 
our  country  we  depi'nd  solely  on  irrigation  for  raisins  the  crops  and 
improving  the  country.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  Lad  better  first 
take  up  our  irrigation  systems.  When  I  went  to  that  country,  in 
1H71,  tnere  were  very  few  irrigation  ditches  built  Since  that  time 
we  had  vome  pn^n^-ss,  up  to  along  about  1884,  and  on  up  to  abmit  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  industry.  I  commenced, 
in  1884,  to  try  to  demonstrate  what  could  grow  best  in  that  country, 
and  I  found  that  almost  all  kinds  of  vine  crops,  root  crops,  and  sudi 
as  that,  did  about  the  best  A  little  later  on  in  our  e.Tperimenting 
I  found  that  the  sufi^ar  beet  was  well  adapted  to  that  country,  and  I 
commenced  to  investigate  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  I  con- 
tinued on  from  year  to  year  until  we  got  a  sugar  plant 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  irrigation,  somewhat;  as  I  stated,  in  the 
early  dayjs  we  had  but  very  few  irrigation  ditches.  To-day  we  have 
1,0S8  irrigiition  systems.  That  means  main  canals,  reservoirs,  and 
pumping  plants.  Those  1,088  irrigation  systems  have  1.902  miles  of 
ninin  lines  of  canal.  The  most  of  them  are  out  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver. 
:uid  some  of  them  from  its  tributaries.  This  country  that  I  speak  of 
is  only  one  district,  that  is  the  southeastern  district  of  Colorado.  We 
have  five  districts  in  our  State,  and  our  Arkansas  Valley  district 
ifpft'sents  nearly  one-third  of  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  State.  There 
is  gne  district  that  irrigates  more  land  than  we  do.  Then  we  have  14 
n'scrvoirs  that  have  a  storage  capacity  of  419.743  acre-feet.  Some  of 
you'  may  not  understand  that.  It  is  a  foot  deep  and  that  many  acres 
of  Wilier.  The  l,().s8  irrigatimi  systems  irrigate  376,734  acres  of  land, 
and  in  that  area  we  have  6.480  /armers  irrigating  from  those  canals, 
which  mnlvcs  an  average  of  about  40  acres  to  the  farm.  I  will  state 
( here  that  we  have  found  that  our  best  intei-est  is  to  have  smaller  farms 
and  better  cultivation,  and  we  have  worked  along  that  line,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  more  money  to  the  farmer  in  small  farms  and  tha"- 
ough  irrigation  and  thorough  cultivation  than  in  large  farming. 

In  that  neighborhood  that  I  represent  we  have  six  sugar  plants — 
that  is.  six  in  Colorado — and  one  in  western  Kansas.  Those  sugar 
plants  paid  to  the  farmers  last  year  over  $3,000,000.  That  was  paid 
for  the  hoots  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  a  radius  up  and  down  the  valley 
of  alxiut  200  miles.  For  labor  to  run  the  plants  they  paid  out  some- 
thing over  $1 .000.000.  For  coal  they  paid  out  $3.50.000  and  for  lime- 
stone $22r),000.  Tlu'V  paid  out  a  large  amount  for  coke  also.  I  did  not 
get  just  the  data  of  that;  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  there  was  of 
that.  We  paid  to  the  railroad  company — one  plant  did — over 
$300,000  for  transportation  of  coal,  coke,  stone,  and  sugar,  and  that 
class  of  articles.  We  have  nothing  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  and  that  means  so  much  to  the  fannert.4i8  me.  sugar 
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interest  All  the  money  we  get  is  earned,  it  is  raised  from  the  soil, 
and  we  have  it,  and  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  running  a  very  large  busi- 
ness and  there  was  a  good  profit  in  it,  and  it  went  to  somebody 
else  outside  of  the  country,  some  corporation  or  something  of  that 
kind ;  but  where  it  is  paid  to  the  farmer  it  goes  to  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness and  enables  us  to  use  and  reuse  it  a  ^reat  many  times. 

It  is  not  only  that;  it  goes  to  the  merchant  and  business  men  of  all 
classes,  to  stone  men  and  coke  men,  and  in  fact  it  reaches  every  point 
of  business,  almost,  in  our  State. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  great  profit  in  growing  beets,  which  I  admit 
With  good  luck  there  is  good  profit  to  the  farmer.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  as  staple,  nothing  that  appears  to  be  as  satisfactoir,  as  the 
growing  of  beets.  We  have  other  industries  that  may  make  larger 
returns,  with  all  good  luck,  but  they  are  more  perishable.  Our  .beet 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  hearty  crops  that  we  have.  Hail  may 
cut  them  off,  but  they  will  come  right  on  again,  provided  they  have 
got  a  little  size,  and  I  have  known  them  to  oe  cut  off  the  third  time, 
and  yet  make  a  good  crop ;  so  that  it  shows  that  it  is  a  very  sure  crop, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  has  helped  us  out  in  the  settlement  of  that 
arid  country  as  much  as  the  sugar  interest  has.  It  has  become  a  fact 
witji  our  river,  which  we  once  thought  would  be  inexhaustible  for  irri- 
^tion,  that  the  mean  flow  of  the  river  cuts  but  a  small  figure  at  this 
tune.  We  have  got  to  depend  largely  upon  the  flood  waters,  and  upon 
reservoirs  which  catch  the  flood  waters,  for  our  irrigation.  In  order 
to  make  it  po^ble  to  grow  beets  or  to  grow  anj  crop  under  a  system 
of  reservoirs,  it  has  got  to  be  a  crop  from  which  there  are  lar^  re- 
turns, because  a  system  of  reservoirs  is  expensive,  very  expensive  to 
build  and  middling  expensive  to  maintain,  and  the  seepa^  and  evap- 
oration are  great,  which  makes  the  water  pretty  costly.  Without 
some  crop  which  we  can  get  large  returns  for,  the  building  of  reser- 
voirs and  the  improvement  of  tiie  country  would  practically  stop. 
As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  large  area  of  country  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  su^r  beets.  It  simply  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water 
and  the  building  of  reservoirs  and  tne  stormg  of  water,  to  reclnim 
any  more  country.  If  we  lost  our  beet  interest,  I  look  upon  it  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  because  we"  would  practicaHy  have  to 
stop  reclaiming  any  more  of  the  country,  because  the  water  if^  too 
expensive  for  growing  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  barley,  and  that  kind 
of  stuff.  The  returns  wo  ild  not  be  great  enough  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  UinnKWooD.  Can  not  you  grow  alfalfa  out  there) 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  UifOERWoon.  Is  not  that  a  very  profitable  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  the  host  crop  we  have  got.  as  a  rule,  except 
the  sugar  beets.  It  is  the  next  best  paying  crop  we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  his  beets  there,  at 
the  factorjr? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  He  gets  $5  flat  rate,  and  then  the  freight  added.  Now, 
I  can  not  tell  you  just  what  the  freight  is,  because  the  factory  pays 
the  freight.  The  farmer  does  not  pay  any  freight.  We  get  $5 
delivered. 

The  Ghaibmax.  Then  the  farmer  delivers  the  beets  on  board  tJie 

cars? 

Mr.  SwTSK.  Yes.  sir ;  on  board  the  cars. 
The  Chairman.  And  he  gets  $5  3 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  fdr. 

The  Chaibmah.  Do  vou  know  what  it  costs  to  make  a  poimd  of 
BUffur  in  those  factoriesf  VHiAt  is  the  average  cost  per  pound! 
Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

The  Chaibhan.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  part  of  it, 
particularly,  except  growins  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable,  raising  beets  at  $5  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  under  anything  like  good  ordinary  circum- 
stfliices  it  is  practically  the  best  crop  we  have  got 

The  Chaibiuk.  How  many  tons  per  acn  can  yon  produce? 

Mr.  SwiKK.  It  varies  very  much.  It  varies  all  the  way,  you  might 
say,  from  8  tons  to  80  tons.  Eight  tons  would  be  very  low  and  30  tons 
is  very  high.  The  average  in  our  neighbortiood  

The  Chairmak.  Do  yoa  know  what  the  average  per  cent  of  sugar 
is  in  the  beetsf 

Mr.  8wiHK.  About  16  per  cent  Some  years  it  has  "bem  a  little 
more  and  some  years  a  little  less,  but  that  is  the  average  per  cent 

The  Cbaibuan.  What  is  done  with  the  molasses  is  made  in 
the  makii^of  sugar? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  is  all  worked  into  sugar,  «nept  some  refuse 
that  ^oea  to  a  feeding  plant  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  refuse 
and  sirup  that  goes  to  a  feeding  plant  What  that  is  worth  I  ooold 
not  tell  vou. 

The  C«AiBiCAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  milpf 

Mr.  SwiHK.  That  is  fed  by  the  farmers,  mostly.  The  pulp  is  asAd 
to  the  farmers  for  about  25  cent<;  a  ton. 

The  Chaihman.  The  farmer  draws  it  away  frcHn  tiie  fodoryf 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes.  sir;  the  farmer  hauls  it  away,  of  course. 

The  OHAmMAN.  What  other  crops  do  you  raise  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  raise  some  wheat,  a  vray  little  com,  a  good  deal  of 
onts,  and  Vegetables.  We  raise  a  good  many  melons. 

The  CiiAiBHAN.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  they  raised  the 
RtK'ky  Ford  melon  there,  or  whether  that  is  confined  to  Florida  and 
Georfjia. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir:  we  are  not  going  to  sive  that  up  yet;  as  we 
were  the  introducers  of  that,  we  are  going  to  nold  it 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  profitable  crop? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  beet  crop  for 

pnifit? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  luck,  it  is  better,  and  if  you  do 
not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  near  as  good. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  luck,  it  is  a  better  crop,  and  if 
you  do  not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  as  good.  It  is  very  |)erisnabl& 
The  Chairman.  How  does  it  average  from  year  to  year? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  average  as  good. 
The  (^HAiRMAN.  It  does  not  average  as  good? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  started  to  tell  what  the  average  crop  of  beets  was, 
but  the  chairman  interrupted  you.  What  is  the  average  crop  of  beets 
out  there  to  the  acre? 
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The  CHAmuAN.  He  said  from  8  tons  to  30  tons. 

Hr.  CuABK.  I  know  he  said  from  8  to  30  tons,  but  that  is  hardly 
any  information  at  all.  What  is  the  average  crop! 

Mr.  SwiKK.  About  14  to  15  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  good  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  under  average  cultivation. 

Mr.  Glabk.  Fifteen  tons  is  an  average  crop  and  $5  is  an  average 
price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  about.  Now,  understand  me,  some  y^ars  they 
do  not  reach  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Average  years  it  runs  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  tne  labor  cost  of  raisins  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Tliat  varies  right  smart  That  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  soil  and  the  condition  of  uie  ground  and  season.  Some  seasons  it 
costs  more  tlian  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  it  average?  You  have  been  at  it  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  eleven  years  for  sugar  plants.  It 
averages  right  along  from  about  $30  to  $35. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  cost  near  as  much  as  to  raise  an  acre  of 
beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  costs  to  grow  alfalfa  what  the  water  is  worth  and 
the  expense  of  irrigation  and  the  expense  of  cutting,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  amount  to? 
Mr.  SwiMK.  That  depends  somewhat  on  circumstanoes. 
&£r.  Clark.  Of  course  it  does. 
Mr.  SwiNK.  You  have  got  to  irrigate  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  been  out  there  thirty  years,  and  you  seem 
to  be  a  careful  farmer,  and  you  ought  to  know  what  the  average  is. 
What  we  are  trying  to  get  is  information. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  glad  you  are.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  vou. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  one  year 
with  another,  in  that  stretch  of  200  miles? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  sir,  it  would  cost  to  raise  alfalfa,  to  grow  it, 
ready  to  cut,  probably  about  $4  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  at  it.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  put  it  on  all  fours  with  this  proposition  about  putting  vour 
beets  on  the  cars.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
and  get  it  on  the  cars  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  ■tvould  have  to  figure  that  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  what  would  it  cost?    You  have  an  idea? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  would  cost,  just  at  a  guess,  without  figuring  it  up, 
I  should  think  about  $G.50  or  $7  per  ton,  $28  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  an  acre  of  alfalfa  bring,  one  year 
witli  another? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  want  to  illustrate  a  little  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Swink.  On  that  sugar  question,  when  we  commenced  our  sugar 
industry  alfalfa  was  rather  a  drug  at  $3  a  ton  in  the  stat^  To-day 
it  is  worth  $C  a  ton  in  the  stack. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Now,  the  retsMi  for  that  is  that  we  have  decreased  our 
alfalfa  area  quite  a  tittle,  and  plowed  it  up  and  put  it  into  beets, 
which  has  divided  the  crop.  Another  reastm  is  that  bv  the  growing 
of  beets  we  have  increased  our  feeding  interests.  We  are  feeding 
thousands  of  sheep  more  than  we  fed  then,  thousands  of  cattle  more 
Uian  we  fed  then,  and  it  is  mainly  on  account  of  having  our  sugar 
industry  to  connect  with  that  Now,  to  give  you  an  idea  along  that 
line,  you  take  an  old  sheep.  If  any  of  you  nave  been  in  the  sheep 
business  you  know  when  they  get  about  6  years  old  they  are  counted 

pelicans  and  worthless  sheep,  and  you  take  those  sheep  and  with 
the  (Hilp  you  ran  make  good  meat  out  of  them  when  you  can  not  do 
it  with  com  and  hay. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  You  do  not  eat  those  old  sheep  yourself  out  there,  do 
you?    You  ship  them  into  the  cities? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  do  not  ent  near  as  many  of  them  as  you  do. 
[laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ship  those  old  sheep  to  the  cities,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Sn  iNK.  You  bet  we  do. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  sell  them  for  spring  lamb.  About  how  many 
tons  of  aljfalfa  do  you  generally  raise  to  the  acre — ^what  would  be 
the  avorapie? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  is  about  4  tons  to  the  acre. 

'Sir.  Clark.  How  many  crops  do  you  cut?   Is  that  for  the  whole 

cro]t  ? 

Mr.  HwiNK.  Yes;  tor  the  whole  crop. 
Mr.  Cr.ARK.  That  is  for  the  vear? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  For  the  year.  Vow,  sometimes  we  only  cut  two  crops. 
If  we  have  not  got  plenty  of  water,  it  cut  the  crop  short,  but  with 
plenty  of  water  and  a  good  season  we  sometimes  cut  n>ur  crops. 
But  the  average  is  about  three  crops. 

Mr.  Ci'ARK.  Do  you  ship  alfalfa  out  of  that  valley  or  do  you  try  to 
consume  it  all  there  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Almost  all  of  it  is  consumed  there.  We  used  to 
ship  it. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  You  get  4  tons  to  the  acre? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  At  an  average  of  $6  or  $7  a  ton! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  $84? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CxjiRK.  And  your  labor  costs  $3.50? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  that  is,  $3.50  to  get  it  ready  to  cut   Then  you 
have  got  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up. 
Mr.  Clark.  VCh&t  would  it  cost  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up? 
Mr.  Swi.NK.  It  costs  you  75  cents  a  ton  to  cut  it  ana  put  it  up. 
Mr.  Clark.  To  cut  it  and  put  it  npt 
Mr.  iSwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci>ARK.  That  is  $3  more  per  acre,  then! 

Mr.  tSwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  pulls  it  down  to  $17.50? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  that  is  about  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  yon  get  $75  for  an  acre  of  beetsf 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  $36  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  jfbr  labor,  and  that 
makes  $40  profit? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crop  that  is  as  good  as  the 
alfalfa  crop  besides  the  beet  crop? 

Mr.  SwixK.  Not  unless  we  have  a  cantaloupe  crop,  and  we  have  all 
good  lu<^,  and  that  beats  anything  yet 

Mr.  Clask.  That  is  a  ver^  uncertain  crop? 

Mr.  SwuTK.  Very  uncertain ;  it  is  very  perishable. 

Mr.  Glabk.  And  there  are  so  many  competitors  in  the  market  now  t 

Mr.  SwiNK,  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Bakdell.  When  you  speak  of  putting  up  the  alfalfa,  and  say 
that  it  costs  you  75  cents  to  put  up  the  alfalfa,  is  that  in  the  stack  or 
bales? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  the  stack.  We  always  put  it  in  the  stack  first, 
and  sometimes  afterwards  bale  it,  but  we  do  not  bale  it  very  much. 
It  is  nearly  all  fed  there. 

The  Ghairhan.  Are  there  any  other  questions  from  the  commit- 
tee?  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Swink? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  xes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  some  more  here.  I  want  to 
dwell  a  little  more  on  what  this  is  to  our  country.  I  want  to  say 
this :  I  have  been  there  a  long  while,  and  I  have  taken  lots  of  inter- 
est in  trying  to  improve  that  country.  I  have  tried  pretty  near 
everything  we  could  try,  and  there  has  been  nothing  so  successful  as 
the  growing  of  beets.  There  is  nothing  that  is  any  more  certain.  A 
man  who  has  not  a  dollar  can  buy  a  piece  of  land,  go  in  debt  for  it, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  can  pay  for  it;  more  so  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  I  know  that  by  practical  experien(».  I  have  sold,  my- 
self, to  sugar  beet  people  coming  there  to  settle  a  number  of  pieces 
of  land  at  good  prices,  fair  prices,  and  they  have  paid  it  off.  Now, 
to  give  you  an  idea  how  that  has  worked,  and  the  success  with  which 
it  has  worked,  especially  since  we  have  had  the  sugar  interest  there,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  to  mind  all  the  small  tracts  of  land  I  had  sold, 
because  I  had  to  make  out  some  water  rights  to  them,  and  out  of  all 
the  lands  that  I  had  sold  there  were  only  3  per  cent  of  the  purchasers 
that  paid  a  dollar  down,  and  there  were  only  7  per  cent  of  that  which 
ever  fell  back  to  me.  Tney  all  paid  out  on  tiieir  land.  So  that  shows 
that  it  has  been  for  the  interest  of  our  farmers.  They  could  not  pay 
the  price  for  the  land  and  pay  out  on  it  unless  it  was  to  their  interest. 

Now,  another  thing.  It  has  induced  the  building  of  railroads. 
You  take  from  Hally  to  Eoclty  Ford,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles,  the 
Santa  Fe  has  built  a  railroad,  paralleled  herself  12  miles  north,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  people  and  ship  their  beets  to  and  from  their 
different  factories  all  along  the  line,  and  it  has  opened  up  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  also  extending  their  lines,  which  prooably  they 
would  not  do,  and  will  not  do  if  uiere  is  anything  to  hinder  our  beet 
interests,  so  that  we  could  not  go  ahead  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randeu<.  What  is  the  market  value  of  that  land ! 

Mr.  Swink.  The  market  value  is  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  when  our. sugar  industry  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  SwTHK.  The  value  of  land  to-day  varies  very  much.  That 
depends  upon  what  ditch  it  is  under,  the  management  of  the  canal, 
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the  lay  of  the  land,  the  c[uality  of  the  land,  and  the  management  of 
the  different  canals.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  value  of  our  land  is  prac- 
tically in  the  water.  We  have  any  amount  of  government  land  all 
over  the  country  there  that  is  just  as  good  land  as  other  land,  but  if 
there  is  no  water  on  it  it  is  valuelesa 

Mr.  Randbu-  When  under  irrigation,  wlut  will  it  aven^  in 
price! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  will  run  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $300  an  acre. 
Land  from  which  you  have  got  to  haul  beets,  say  three  or  four  or  five 
miles,  is  not  near  as  high-priced  as  it  is  closer.  The  closer  you  get  to 
a  beet  dump  or  a  railroad  the  higher  the  price  of  land  is.  Fifty  dol- 
lars is  the  price  of  the  land  where  they  hare  got  to  haul  the  beets,  say 
two  or  three  or  four  miles,  to  a  station,  and  the  high-priced  land  is 
land  that  is  near  a  town,  that  they  grow  small  stuff  on,  mostly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  generally  supposed  that  you  can  grow  beets  suc- 
cessfully on  any  land  in  Colorado  that  you  can  get  water  on? 

Mr.  fiwiNK.  Yes;  you  can  grow  beets  successfully  on  any  land 
excej)t  what  is  calletl  dobe  land;  that  is  a  stiff,  heavy  land  that  is  very 
bard  to  work,  and  it  is  hard  to  water,  and  when  you  get  it  wet  once 
it  irtMs  very  hard  when  dry. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  roughly,  what  portion  of  the  lands  in  Colorado 
could  be  utilized  for  raising  beets  if  you  could  get  water  on  to  it ;  one- 
fourth? 

Mr.  SwiMK.  Yes,  I  think  so;  more  than  that,  probably. 
Mr.  Clark.  One-third? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  I  should  think  probably  one-third.  I  do  not 
know  just  the  area  of  the  mountain  country.  Of  course,  in  the  moim- 
tain  countrv  we  could  not  grow  them.  ^Vhen  you  get  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  COOO,  7,000.  or  8,000  feet,  that  is  too  high.  Eight  thousand 
feet  would  l)e  too  high,  and  7,000  feet,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  water  in  Colorado  is  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  the 
lands,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Down  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  part  of  it  you  have 
utilized  about  all  the  water  that  is  available  now? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  All  the  mean  flow  of  the  river;  yes,  sir.  But,  as  I 
stated  l)efore,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  store  it  up,  and  we  are 
doing  it  now. 

Mr.  CiaRK.  How  much  do  they  expect  to  increase  the  area  of  farm- 
ing lands,  if  you  can  use  that  phrase,  by  this  impounding  of  the 
waters? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  if  we  have  the 
proper  prottH'tion  and  proper  management  you  might  say  it  would 
be  increiised  50  per  cent,  maybe  100  per  cent;  that  is,  it  mi^t  be 

doubled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  fruit  in  that  valley? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  How  does  the  fruit  crop  compare  with  this  beet  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  places  it  pays,  I  think,  better.  That  is  a  crop  that 
does  very  well  in  some  places  in  Colorado,  but  in  other  places  it  does 
not  do  well  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  fruit  crop  anything  like  as  certain  a  crop  as  the 
beet  crop  t 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  not  in  our  country.  But 
there  are  some  places  in  Colorado  where  it  is  pretty  near  a  success 
every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  frost  interfere  with  your  fruit  crop  down  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  we  have  lost  our  entire  crop  the  two  last  years. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  lost  our  entire  crop,  and  there  have  been 
two  total  failures  of  the  fruit  crop.  That  is  something  that  never 
happened  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  more.  Suppose 
they  cut  down  this  tariff  50  per  cent  on  sugar,  do  you  tJiink  that 
would  put  your  neighborhood  out  of  the  business  oi  raising  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it  would  or  not. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  anything  that  would  discourage  capital  for 
putting  in  plants  would  work  very  much  against  our  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  was  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked 
you  if  it  would  stop  you  people  from  this  industry  of  raising  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  would  just  depend  upon  what  the  plants 
did.  If  the  sugar  plants  should  throw  the  burden  of  the  cfecline 
on  to  the  farmer,  I  think  we  would  have  to  quit  business,  but  if 
it  did  not  we  might  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  50  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  would  cut  the  price 
of  your  beets  down  from  about  $5  a  ton  to  about  $4,  would  it  not? 

Mr  Swink.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  still  leave  you  a  profit  of  $25  an  acre  on 
your  beet  raising? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  E  would,  with  all  good  luck.  If  we  had  a  poor  yield, 
which  we  have  sometimes,  it  would  cut  it  down  so  that  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it;  but  with  all  good  luck,  it  would  still,  I  think,  show 
a  profit;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  a  guaranty  to  the  industry,  you  would  rather 
see  the  duty  raised  instead  of  lowered,  would  you  not? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  See  it  raised? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  difference,  any 
change  in  the  tariff,  you  would  rather  see  it  raised  instead  of  lowered  ? 

"Mr,  SwiNK.  From  the  famer's  standpoint,  I  would  I  am  always 
willing  to  play  fair. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  if  the  duty  was  raised, 
it  would  probably  protect  us  and  give  us  more;  but  I  do  not  know 
about  that;  I  can  not  tell,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  subject 
to  what  you  call  monopolies — that  is,  combines.  Whether  it  would 
figure  out  to  our  interest  or  to  somebody  else^s  interest,  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty  or  raising  it 
would  insure  the  continuation  of  tne  factories,  it'would  then  benefit 
the  farmers,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty,  or  even  raising 
it,  making  it  higher,  would  retain  the  factories,  and  permit  them  to 
continue  in  the  industry,  it  would  benefit  the  farmers,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  If  they  paid  more  for  the  beets,  it  would;  yes,  ar. 
[laughter.]  It  would  oenefit  the  &niier.  That  is  something  you 
can  not  (xmtrvd. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hiix.  Is  the  seneral  sentiment  of  Gdorado  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  genGrauy,  or  only  on  beetsf 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Are  the  people  of  Colorado  in  favor  of  a  protective 
Urifff 

Mr.  Hill.  Generally? 

Mr.  SwiMK.  Generallv  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  as  the  last  elec- 
tion showed  it  very  well.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bony  NOB.  You  were  a  victim  of  the  last  dection  yonrsell 
were  you  not.  Senator! 

"Mr.  SwiKK.  Yes;  and  I  was  just  like  the  balance  of  them — I  got 
left. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  a  Democrat! 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  (trioos.  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  at  all;  but  I  say,  you  are 
not  a  Demoo^t 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Not  a  Democrat? 
Mr.  Gnooa.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiKK.  I  never  have  been.  I  have  voted  with  the  Kepublican 
party  ever  since  its  organisation. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Yon  mean  in  Colorado?  Yes;  I  understand.  We  have 
got  some  good  citizens  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  we  have;  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

The  OnAiRMAK.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Mr.  Swink?  Have  you  anything  fiirther  to  offer,  Mr.  Swink? 

Mr.  Swink.  Now,  I  would  just  like  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  That 
aR  I  look  at  it,  anything  that  would  tend  toward  lowering  the  price 
of  sugar  might  haVe  something  to  do  with  stopping  the  building  up 
of  manufactures  in  our  State.  To  stop  the  industry  where  it  if 
would  mean  to  stop  building  reservoirs  or  any  more  ditches  or  im- 
proving any  more  land.  With  the  present  condition  of  things  I 
think  our  people  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  we  are  getting  along 
nicely.  We  have  gotten  along  better  than  we  ever  did  since  I  have 
been  in  the  country,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  Colorado  do  not  expect  any  more  un- 
usual profits  b;^  reason  of  the  bounty  given  by  the  Government  than 
other  good  agncultursl  States  have,  do  tiiey? 

Mr.  Swink.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Ci'ARK.  The  profit  to  the  farmer  on  beets  now  is  about  $40  an 
acre,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes;  that  is  you  might  say  the  extreme  profit.  It 
does  not  average  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  $35  and  the 
average  crop  was  14  or  15  tons,  and  the  average  price  was  $5.  Thtt 
woulamake  the  price  for  an  acre  of  beets  $75,  less  the  labor  coet, 
$35,  which  would  give  $40  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  producer. 

Jlr.  Swink.  That  is,  as  I  stated,  with  good  luck.  But  sometimes 
you  have  got  to  plant  it  over,  and  quite  often  you  have  got  to  do  it, 
which  reduces  the  price  to  the  fanner.  He  has  got  losses  to  contend 
with. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Outside  of  melons  and  truck  gardening,  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  location  of  the  farm  close  to  a  railroad  center  or  a 
big  city,  alfalfa  is  your  next  best  crop? 

Mr.  SwtNK.  Yes,  sir;  alfalfa  is  practically  our  next  best,  surest 
crop  to-day,  at  the  present  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  uiat  pays  you  s  net  profit  of  about  $17  or  $18  an 
acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Hardly  tiiat.  But  there  is  another  point  right  in 
there.  Supposing  we  quit  growing  beets  and  we  go  back  to  alfalfa; 
we  are  going  to  produce  so  much  uhilfa  that  we  will  get  just  where 
we  did  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  wanted  to  do  is  to  make  a  comparison.  How 
much  per  acre  can  the  wheat  grower  make?  ^Tiat  is  the  profit  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  after  you  deduct  the  cost  of  raising  wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  A  great  deaf  of  our  ground  is  rented  ground,  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  man  who  does  the  work — the  farmer — makes  more 
than  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  after  you  deduct  the  price  of  labor  does  the 
owner,  the  landlord  of  the  land,  make  as  much  as  ^0  an  acre  on 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Deducting  the  price  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  deduct  the  price  of  the  labor,  is  the  net  profit 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  landlord  as  much  as  $20  an  acre  on 
wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  is  right  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  farmers  of  this  country  who  are  making  $20 
net  as  the  result  of  their  crops  are  making  the  average  profit,  the 
average  success,  of  the  farm  interests  in  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  les,  I  think  so;  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  on  beets,  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff,  you 
are  making  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  return — ^the  net 
profit — of  the  average  farmer  in  the  countrv,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  On' which;  the  beet  interest? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiKK.  Yea ;  because  there  is  no  other  farming  which  pays  as 
well  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  if  for  any  reason  the  price  of  beets  or  of  beet 
sugar  is  reduced  so  that  the  profit  in  raising  beets  is  reduced  down  to 
$20  an  acre,  you  would  still  go  on  raising  beets,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  that  be  as  profitable  as  any  other  crop,  at 
$20  an  acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  might;  but  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence whether  you  had  to  grow  $4  beets  or  $5  beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  it  would  make  a  difference,  but  you 
would  still  go  on  raising  them  at  a  net  profit  of  $30?  It  would  still 
be  as  good  as  any  other  crop  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark,  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Did  your  land  bring  $300  an  acre  before  you  began 
to  raise  beets? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Three  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  FoRDNSY.  Yea.  You  stated  that  the  highest  priced  land  was 
$300anacro. 
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Mr.  SwiXK.  No,  sir.  The  highest  priced  land  I  know  of  when  we 
commenced  to  raise  beets  around  there  was  $100  an  acre.  But  I  can 
not  say  that  the  raising  of  beets  increased  the  land  $200  an  acre.  It 
was  only  bv  building  up  our  towns,  and  it  is  the  small  tracts  of  land 
around  the  towns  that  are  so  high  priced.  That  is  where  the  high- 
priced  land  is.  But  out  in  the  country  it  has  increased  the  land  about 
100  per  cent. 

Mt.  Gii(»».  Was  that  the  highest  priced  land — $100  an  acre? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  One  hundred  (hilars  an  acre  was  the  highest  price 


Mr.  FoRiiNEY.  Your  alfalfa  crop  would  not  bring  you  a  fair  rate 
of  intcn'^t  on  your  $:W)0  an  acre  land  9 
Mr.  SwixK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  KoRDNEY.  Nothing  but  the  beets  you  grow  would  do  that! 
Mr.  SwiSK.  No. 

Mr.  Bi>NYN(ir..  Has  the  agitation  for  the  admission  of  Philippine 
sugar  free  retanled  the  growth  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  your 
country?  Hare  there  l»een  any  factories  proposed  that  have  been 
abnndortcd  lx>canse  of  the  danger  of  the  admission  of  Philippine  sugar 
free,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  SwixK.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  might  retard  it, 
because  I  do  not  tiiink  there  has  been  any  sugar  plant  put  up  since  it 
has  tx^en  tnlke<]  of.  putting  Philippine  sugnr  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Bt)NYXoE.  No  fart<»rie^  have  Iteen  erected  for  how  long  a 
time  in  Colorado! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  only  two  years. 

Mr.  IkiNVXOE.  Since  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes, 

Mr.  (^i.ARK.  Did  they  not  move  a  factory  from  Michigan  to  Colo- 
rado within  le<s  than  two  years? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  that  was  two  years  ago,  I  think. 
Mr.  FoRDXEV.  It  was  over  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cij^RK.  You  have  Iwen  a  fanner  all  your  life,  have  you  not? 
Mr.  SwixK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliere  did  you  live  and  farm  before  you  went  to  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  good  farming  section,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  SwixK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  What  would  be  the  average  corn  crop  in  Illinois? 
Mr.  SwixK.  The -average  com  cron? 

Mr.  (^i-ARK.  Yes.   What  part  of  Illinois  did  you  come  from? 
Jlr.  SwixK.  The  central  part.  Fulton  and  Schuyler. 
Mr.  CiJiRK.  That  is  a  good  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  SwixK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  What  would  be  the  average  com  crop  in  that  part  of 

Illinois? 

Mr.  SwixK.  AVith  favorable  conditions,  if  we  got  an  average  of 
50  bushels  of  corn  it  was  a  very  fair  average  crop  of  com. 
Mr.  Ci'ARK.  IIow  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  com? 
Mr.  SwixK.  That  depends  on  the  season. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tliere  must  be  some  kind  of  an  average  in  Illinois. 
About  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  ooni 
in  Illinois? 


before  we  commenced 


beet  raising. 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer,  just  what  it  would  cost 
to  raise  it.  You  can  state  that  it  would  cost  to  raise  it  one  year,  but 
it  might  cost  more  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  question. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  average  would  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how  mudi — $5.  Could  you  raise  an  acre  of 
com  for  $5  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  we  could,  for  $5. 
Mr.  Clark.  For  $6  or  $7  or  $101 

Bfr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  a  whole  lot  on  your  ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  com  in  America  that  costs  $10 
to  raise,  is  there,  except  where  it  is  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  that  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  cost  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $7.50  bo  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  Swn^K.  You  mean  over  and  above  the  rent  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question  now,  if  you 
can,  just  like  you  answered  in  re^rd  to  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
beets.  I  want  to  get  at  a  comparison,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  am  not  as  well  prepared  to  answer  that  as  I  am 
the  question  in  regard  to  the  beets,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  there, 
and  have  not  been,  you  see,  for  thirty-seven  years,  raising  corn. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  price  or  corn  in  the  United  States,  one 
year  with  another,  is  not  over  40  cents,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  might  be  so;  but  I  know  it  is  more  than  that 
now,  and  has  been  for  two  years. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  know  it  is.  It  happens  to  be  more  than  that  now. 
What  would  you  say  was  an  average  good  price  for  corn,  one  year 
with  another? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  you  are  about  right ;  40  to  45  cents. 
Mr.  Clark.  Say  45  cents,  then. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  has  sold  from  45  to  50  cents.  That  is  the  way  it 
generally  runs;  sometimes  higher. 

Mr.  Ch.ARK,  That  makes  $22.50  for  an  acre  of  com,  without  taking 
out  anything  for  raising  it.  If  you  count  for  raising  it  $7.50,  whi{£ 
I  think  is  a  big  price,  that  would  leave  only  $15  an  acre  for  the  com. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  For  the  corn? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  net  profit 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  getting,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment a  while  ago,  $40  an  acre  on  these  beets.  You  are  getting  $40 
an  acre  on  the  beets  and  $15  profit  on  the  com  in  the  best  corn  land 
in  America. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Can  you  not  raise  more  acres  of  com  with  a  given 
amount  of  labor  than  you  can  of  beets? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  state  was 
the  average  cost  of  an  acre  of  com.  He  would  not  state  it,  so  I  stated 
it  n^self  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  labor  on  the  beets  costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  on  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets  out  there 
you  take  into  consideration  this  $5  or  $10  an  acre,  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  watering.   What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  the  differem:e  be- 
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tween  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  com  and  an  acre  of  beets.  If  you 
take  off  this  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar,  as  some  suggest,  it  still 
leaves  these  beet  mm  $25  an  acre  profit,  and  that  is  nearly  twice  is 
much  profit  as  the  com  raiser  malces.  The  com  raiser  is  not  here. 
Now,  how  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  an  average  per  acre  in  Illi- 
nois or  lowat 
Mr.  SwxxK.  Wheatt 

Mr.  Clakk.  How  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  the  average! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  hmve  <»ily  a  general  idea,  I  can  tell  myself,  bat 
[  am  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  (lUGoa.  You  made  preparation  only  to  answer  on  beets,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  wheat  crop,  I  suppose,  varies  in  Illinois  ju^  the 
same  as  it  used  to.  It  used  to  vary  very  much,  all  the  way  fnna  noth- 
ing to  an  averaee  crop,  and  the  average  crop,  I  tiiink,  would  be  some- 
thing al>out  20  bushels,  when  I  was  farming. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIuw  much  is  a  fair  average  price  for  wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  About  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clabk.  About  $1  a  bushel.  That  would  be  $20  an  acre.  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat  and  harvest  it,  cut  it  and 
thrash  it  and  get  it  into  the  stacks,  and  on  the  cars,  f.  o.  b.  9 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  on  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  yon  know  what  the  price  of  labor  is.  We  all 
know  (»ut  there. 

&[r.  SwiKK.  I  do  not  know  as  we  all  know.  Some  pay  more  than 

others. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  live  in  the  cities,  and  they 
do  not  know  anvthing  about  farming.   You  and  I  do. 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  it  will  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of 
wheat  and  harvest  it,  thrash  it,  and  put  it  in  the  stacks,  and  get  it 
f.  0.  b.  the  cars? 

Mt.  Swink.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up,  and  I  do  not  know; 
offliand  I  would  not  like  to  answer. 
Mr.  CiJ^RK.  Would  $5  be  a  plenty! 
ilr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  about  $2  an  acre  to  get  it  in  the  ground,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  To  get  it  where? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  sow  it, 

Mr.  Swink.  Two  dollars  an  acre  to  sow  itt 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Yes;  to  sow  wheat. 

Mr.  Swink.  Two  dollars  an  tucn,  I  was  figuring  on  the  bushel.  It 

miclit  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  a  fair  average? 
.  Mr.  Swink.  You  mean  to  stack  it  and  get  it  thrashed? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  mean  to  plow  the  ground  up  and  harrow  it  and 
sow  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Swink.  I  did  not  undeistand  you.  Tes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $5  be  a  &iT  average  cost  of  getting  this  acre  of 
wheat  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  should  think  so,  prdaably. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  That  leaves  $15  to  the  wheat  farmer  per  acre;  and 
are  getting  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  mudi  as  |]u  ~ '    '  ' 
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or  the  com  fanner.  Does  the  hay  crop  pay  as  much  out  in  that  coun- 
try as  it  does  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  Kansas  and  Illinois? 
Mr.  SviNK.  How  is  that? 

Mr,  Clabk.  Does  the  hay  crop  pay  as  well  in  the  Central  West,  as 
we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  calling  it  here  lately,  as  the  com  crop 
or  wheat  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  the  hay  crop  would  pay  us  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  Colorado.  I  am  talking  about 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  that  country. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  suppose  so.  They  appear  to  raise  more  of  it,  and  if 
it  did  not  pay  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  are  the  three  great  crops  there? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  get  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  out  of 
your  beet  crop  as  those  farmers  ^et  out  of  theirs.  Now,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  anything  unfair  in  taking  away  $1  a  ton  on  your 
beets? 

Mr.  SwxNK.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  us.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  whether  our  farmers  would  continue  and  tf^e  the 
chance  on  it. 

Mr.  Glabk.  They  could  not  grow  anything  else  that  would  pay 
better? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No;  but  it  is  the  class  of  labor.  It  is  a- question  " 
whether  they  would  not  rather  do  something  else. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  would  the  cost  of  raising  40  acres  of  com  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  raising  40  acres  of  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  is  very  differwt.   One  man  could  grow  40  acres 
of  com. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  He  would  not  grow  as  many  acres  of  beets,  would  he  ? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  he  would  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  to  have  the  same  amount  of  labor  whether 
you  get  a  good  or  a  bad  crop  of  beets,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  One  man  can  put  in  and  cultivate  about  20  acres  of 
beets — ^that  is,  one  man  with  a  team :  but  he  can  not  thin  them  nor  he 
can  not  top  them.  He  may  haul  them  to  market  About  20  acres, 
that  is  about  what  it  takes. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  acres  do  you  cultivate  in  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  On  my  different  places  I  have  about  200  acres,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ranoell.  You  have  no  connection  with  or  no  interest  in  any 
refinery? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Sir? 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  sugar-refining  plant  ? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.    I  have  no  interest  in  any 
plant,  no  stock  in  any  plant,  or  no  interest  in  anything  but  just  grow- 
ing the  sugar  beets  to  put  on  the  cars.  That  is  all  the  interest  iTiave. 
Mr.  Randell.  You  nave  no  interest  in  any  irrigation  plant! 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Oh,  yes;  I  have.   I  have  got  stodc.   Our  ditches  are 
most  of  them  run  by  companies,  and  they  are  stocked  for  so  much, 
and  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  farmers.   They  are  cooperative  com- 
panies in  one  sense  of  the  word,  while  they  are  companies.  But  I  do 
not  own  any  ditch  where  I  sell  the  water  for  a  profit.  I  only  own  the 
ditches  and  irrigate  the  lands  under  the  ditches. 
Mr.  Randell.  The  higher  price  you  get  for  tlie  beets  the  higher 


price  you  can  sell  your  land  for? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BuNYNOE.  What  was  the  average  yield  in  tJie  Arkansas  Val- 
ley this  past  year? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  In  1907  and  1908,  you  meant 
Mr.  HoNTNOF..  Yes;  the  crop  that  is  now  being  ^thered. 
Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  yield! 
Mr.  lioNYNOE.  Yes;  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
Mr.  SwiNK.  In  the  entire  valley  t 
Mr.  lioNYNOE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  the  avmige  yield 
was  about  13  tons,  the  average  for  the  valley.  Some  neighborhoods 


we  have  got  more  good  fanners. 

Mr.  I^iNYNGE.  It  has  been  a  gocnl  year,  has  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  This  last  year  would  not  average  that  This  is  the 
worst  year  we  ever  did  have. 

Mr.  IkiNYNoE.  Would  it  average  more  than  11  tons  to  the  acre 
this  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  I  could  not  tell,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
they  are  not  yielding  as  well  this  year  as  usual,  on  account  of  the 
frost  last  spring  and  the  dry  weather;  but  the  crop  is  not  barreled, 
and  I  could  not  tell  you  the  yield  this  year.  I  only  speak  of  the  yield 
la.st  year. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  The  success  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  crop  in  Colorado,  as  there  are  many  factories 
in  other  States  where  conaitions  are  much  different  from  what  thev 
are  where  you  raise  be^  by  irrigation.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan the  farmers  must  depend  upon  the  elements  for  sunshine  and 
rain  where  you,  in  irrigating  countries,  can  give  water  to  the  be^ 
when  they  need  it,  and  vou  nave  sunshine  afi  the  time,  so  that  the 
conditions  which  prevail  there  would  not  control  the  industry  all 
over  the  United  States,  would  they? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  conditions  in  the 
different  localities  are  very  much  different  Even  in  an  irrigation 
district  they  are  very  much  different,  of  course. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  industry  could  not  survive  alone  in  Colorado 
if  it  could  not  elsewhere — in  other  States? 

Mr.  SwiNR.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hot'TFMi.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  farm  labor  on  the  beet 
farms  there?    Do  they  have  any  trouble  in  getting  labort 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  much  trouble.  We  employ 
.Vnieriran  boys  and  girls,  some  Japs — quite  a  good  many — and  Mexi- 
(■»ns  and  some  Indians  in  thinning  the  beets.  The  Mexicans  and  the 
Inilinns  nrr  down  in  New  Mexico.  We  go  down  there  about  thinning 
time  and  bring  them  up,  and  they  Ho  the  thinning  and  then  go  back. 
.^>me  of  the  Japs  stay  there  during  the  whole  ratire  season  and  raise 
itccts  as  well  as  thin  beets.  The  thinning  of  them  and  the  topping  uf 
llit>  IxH'ts  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  our  American  fellows  to  do,  and  they 
prt'fiT  to  hire  the  labor  and  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  B()NYN<iK.  ^^^^at  do  you  pay  for  that  labor? 


Mr.  BoNYNoK.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  AATiere  we  pay  by  the  day  we  pay  them  $1.50  a  day, 
but  mo*^t  of  them  top  by  the  acre.  It  costs  $6.50  an  acre  to  top  the 
beets  and  $i>.50  to  $T  for  thinning;  that  is,  thimning  an^  hoeing — one 


average  more  than  others. 


hoeing. 
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Mr.  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  only  desire  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  committee  for  two  or  three  minutes.  I  am  here 
representing  the  United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion which  about  three  and  a  half  years  .ago  began  operations  and 
made  its  investments  in  western  Kansas,  in  the  two  western  counties 
in  Kansas.  It  has  perhaps  there  reached  an  actual  investment  of 
something  over  $3,000,000,  represented  by  a  sugar  factory  which  cost 
approximately  $1,000,000,  by  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems embracing  something  over  200  miles  of  main  canals  and  main  lat- 
erals and  large  storage  reservoirs,  and  the  company  is  owned  entirely 
by  individuals  residing  in  Colorado  and  Kansas.  Not  a  share  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  any  other  interest  or  identified  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  sugar  industry.  The  company  is  engaged  in  develop- 
ing that  part  of  Kansas  by  inviting  tenants  onto  its  lands,  by  offering 
them  tiie  opportunity  of  purchasing  those  lands  on  payments  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  generally  endeavoring  to  work  out 
the  development  of  its  own  business  and  of  that  particular  country. 

There  is  no  division  of  opinion  among  the  directors  or  stockholders 
of  that  company  as  to  the  necessity  of  at  least  continuing  the  present 
protection  which  is  afforded  to  their  product.  It  is  true  that  the 
farmers  of  that  country,  I  believe,  have  shared,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  owners  of  factories,  in  whatever  profits  there  have 
been  growing  out  of  the  industry.  This  company,  as  I  said,  has  been 
operating  for  three  and  one-half  years  there  and  has  paid  one  divi- 
dend. It  has  not  paid  anything  like  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
on  its  investment,  and  it  depends  for  its  profits  u^on  its  ability  to 
improve  conditions  of  raising  beets.  Those  conditions  are  improv- 
ing. The  farmers  are  learning  how  to  raise  beets  and  they  are  doing 
better.  But,  just  incident  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  before 
the  committee,  I  desire  to  say  that  last  year's  crop,  which  embraced 
something  between  8,000  and  10,000  acres,  did  not  average  the  growers 
quite  10  tons  per  acre.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  many 
of  the  years  that  is  about  what  the  average  will  be  to  the  grower,  and 
the  figures  stated  to  vou,  perhaps,  are  the  figures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Swink,  who  is  undoubtetlly  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished 
beet  raiser  probably  in  Colorado,  and  located  in  one  of  the  most 
favorable  situations  for  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States,  as 
we  understand  it.  But  I  am  simply  here  to  say  that  I  speak  not  more 
for  this  company  than  for  the  several  thousands  of  men  in  those 
two  counties  in  western  Kansas  who  are  very  greatly  interested 
and  who  have  profited  much  more  than  the  company  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  industry  there,  and  there  is  no  place  anywhere,  I  am  sure, 
which  more  fully  presents  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Saylor  said  before 
you  yesterday  as  to  the  effect  of  this  industiy  in  a  general  revival 
of  business  conditions  in  that  country.  The  lands  nave  increased, 
undoubtedly,  from  50  to  150  per  cent  since  this  industry  was  insti- 
tuted there,  and  the  farmers  are  taking  very  much  more  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  introducing 
generally  a  much  more  skillful  cultivation  of  the  soil  ^mj^^g^ral 
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revi\-al  of  business  and  a  change  in  the  whole  face  of  conditions  in 
the  country.  I  may  sav  that  tms  company,  I  know,  is  properly  and 
ably  managed,  it  has  skiUful  men  in  every  department  and  business 
men  at  the  head  of  it,  and  its  profits  have  not  been  such  as  to  be 
particularly  inviting,  and  the  omy  profit  that  can  be  worked  out  of 
It  will  come  from  an  improvement  of  conditions  there;  and  certainly 
any  substantial  reduction,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  price  of  tbeir 
product  would  result  in  an  absolute  destruction  of  that  investmeit, 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  beet  industry.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  as  favorably  located  for  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  Kansas  as  they  are  in  California  and  Colorado  and 
the  arid  countiy,  are  you? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  As  it  was  stated  before,  the  best  results,  as  I  under- 
stJind  it — I  can  not  speak  as  an  expert — depend  upon  the  supply  of 
water.  The  character  of  the  soil  m  western  Kansas  is,  of  course, 
very  mucit  the  same  as  that  in  eastern  Colorado.  It  is  only  150  miles 
east  of  K(K'kv  Ford ;  I  think  that  is  about  the  distance.  The  same 
general  conditions  prevail  for  a  short  distance  over  the  line  in  Kan- 
sas a.s  prevail  generally  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  tjNDEawooD.  You  raise  beets  b^  irr^tionf 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  do  it  entirely  by  irrigatiim.  The 
waters  that  flow  in  the  rivers  during  the  year  are  not  sufficient,  and 
in  order  to  insure  crops  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  storage 
rex'rvoin:.  This  has  mvolved  larae  investments,  and  those  reservoirs 
are  l>ping  installed  all  along.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Swink,  I  think  there  is  water  enou^  nils  in  Colorado  to  irri- 
gute  every  acre  of  irrigable  land.  It  is  only  a  question  of  installing 
reservoirs,  and  they  are  being  installed  slowly. 

&ir.  Ukdekwood.  Where  do  you  dispose  of  your  product? 

Mr.  IVxBBiTT.  I  understand  mostly  at  Missouri  River  points. 

9tlr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the  east- 
em  refiners  at  all? 

Mr.  BABBrrr.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  we  meet  competi- 
tion there,  but  that  is  where  our  market  is.  at  Missouri  River  points. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  in  that  connection  tnat  if  beet  sugar  were  not 
raise<l  to  supply  that  very  large  area  of  land  in  the  Middle  West  the 
inhnliitnnts  of  that  land  would  have  to  pay  a  very  much  larger  price 
for  their  sugar  than  they  do  now. 

&Ir.  CuRK.  The  amount  of  sugar  raised  out  there  on  your  planta- 
tion does  not  affect  the  people  of  western  Kansas  very  much,  does  itf 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Of  our  individual  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAnniTT.  Certainly  not   Hiat  is  on  the  basis  of  all  beet  sugar 

industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  your  storage  waters  from? 
Mr.  Babbitt.  From  the  Aransas  River. 

Mr.  Curk.  I  know,  but  where.  Do  yoa  use  water  oat  of  the 

river  ? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

ilr.  Clark.  Do  you  use  simply  the  water  out  of  the  river  or  do 
yon  liave  a  reservoir  somewhere! 
Mr.  Babbitt.  We  have  both. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Well,  I  asked  you  where  the  reservoir  was,  and  you 
said  you  got  your  water  out  of  the  ArlrangM  River. 
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Mr,  Babbitt,  I  certainly  did  not  understand  you.  Our  reservoir 
is  situated  probably  3  miles  from  the  river,  and  water  is  taken  to  that 
reservoir  in  a  ditch  15  teiles  long. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  engaged  in  this  enterprise  three  and  a 
half  years? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  This  particular  company  has  been  engaged  in  it  for 
that  time. 

Mr.  Glare:.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  raising  sugar  beets 
in  a  oommerciai  way  in  western  Kansas? 

S&.  Babbitt.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  the  first  company  that 
attempted  to  raise  sugar  beets  in  western  Kansas.  I  am  not  advised 
that  there  are  any  others.  It  is  just  across  the  border  from  the 
Rocky  Ford  district  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  is  water  enough  out  there  to  irrigate  all 
the  irrigable  land  in  Colorado  I 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  believe  that  water  enough  falls  in  the  State,  in 
those  mountains,  if  it  be  conserved  in  reservoirs,  to  do  that.  Of 
course  I  can  not  prove  it  as  a  tedmical  matter. 
Mr.  Clark.  On,  of  course;  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Babbitt.  I  believe  that  is  the  general  idea,  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  storing  the  water  that  falls. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  "  irrigable  land  "  you  mean  land  that  is  topo- 
graphically situated  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  irrigate ! 


Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  statement  in  a  newspaper  here,  I  have 
forgotten  what  paper,  but  it  was  some  large  metropolitan  paper,  that 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  out  there  they  had 
a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  reservoirs.  Is  that 
true  or  not? 

Mr.  Babbiit.  This  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes, 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  great  degree  of  authority 
on  that  this  year,  but  I  think  if  anyone  goes  out  among  the  mountains 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ran^  any  winter  I  have  ever  seen — and  I  have 
seen  twenty  of  them — he  will  not  be  impressed  with  the  scarcity  of 
snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  has  been  my  experience. 


STATEMEHT  OP  T.  P.  STILLKAir,  07  KSW  YOBE  CITT,  EEFEE- 
SENTINO  ABBTTCELE  BBOTHEBJB,  ITEW  YOBE  CITY,  INDEPEND- 
ENT SUOAB  BEFINEBS. 


Mr.  Stillman.  I  appear  on  the  part  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  New 
York,  independent  sugar  refiners,  to  place  on  record  our  desire  for 
lower  duties.  We  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  business  as  a  wlu>le 
to  have  lower  duties. 

I  had  no  intention  of  appearing  here  except  to  say  that,  but  several 
questions  have  been  asked,  and  not  answered,  as  to  why  the  Louisiana 
people  and  the  beet  sugar  people  had  to  accept  50  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  the  world's  price  for  sugar.  I  say  it  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
to  this  extent.  The  inference  was  made  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
enmity  of  tiie  sugar  trust  I  think  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
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count,  that  the  beet  sugar  producers  are  trying  to  raise  a  crop  that 
comes  to  fruition  at  a  time  when  the  distribution  of  the  year  is  past, 
when  several  croj>5;  are  coming  in.  The  beet  crop  comes  fir^soon 
followed  by  the  LouLstana  crop,  immediately  followed  by  the  Cuban 
crop.  It  comes  in  at  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  distribution  has  gone  lyr. 
Cane  sufrar.  at  any  rate,  and  partly  beet  sugar,  is  a  thing  that  should 
be  marketed  promptly.  It  is  not  a  crop  tnat  stands  storage;  and  I 
think  that  if  the  committee  will  keep  that  in  mind  they  will  see  why 
the  pe(»p)e  who  raiw  these  crops  in  immense  quantities  at  a  time  when 
the  distribution  is  past  must  accept  almost  any  price  they  can  get 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  must  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  connected  with 
Arbuckle  Brothers! 

Bfr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

'Mr.  IIiLL.  And  I  understood  yon  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  they 
arc*  an  iiulciM'iuli'rit  coniTrn? 
Mr.  Stili-man.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  they  been  independent? 
Mr.  ST1LI.MAS.  Ever  since  tliey  have  had  a  sugar  refinery. 
Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  agrennent  between  the  Arbuckle  Brothers 
and  the  American  Sugar  mfining  Ccnnpany? 
Mr  Stillxak.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Hill.  Has  there  been  at  any  time! 

Mr.  Stillvan.  Xo,  sir;  not  at  any  time.  There  has  been  constant 
war. 

Mr.  Clark.  You,  together  with  several  other  witnesses,  have  testi- 
Red  that  this  sugar  has  to  be  sold  right  away ;  that  these  men  who  own 
the  raw  sugar  can  not  hold  it;  that  you  can  not  store  it.  Does  that 
apply  to  refined  su^ar  as  well  as  to  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  refined  sugar  can  be  stored  very  much  longer 
than  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  could  not  understand.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  they  had  to  sell  and  you  did  not  have  to  sell. 
Mr.  Stillman.  AVe  do  sell. 
Mr.  Clark.  But  you  do  not  sell  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Stili-man.  ^\e  do  not  buy  all  at  once.  We  have  not  any  crop 
coining  in  to  us  in  two  monttis  that  must  be  distributed  over  the 
year's  coiisun)i)tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering  about;  that  it  had  all 
to  1)0  disposed  of  at  once. 

Mr.  Stiu.man.  It  does  not  always. 

Mr.  Clark.  ITow  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  buy  this  sugar; 
that  is,  how  many  months  in  the  year  is  the  actual  market  for  raw 

sugnr? 

Mr.  Stillman.  M'e  buy  sugar  all  the  year,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  the  reason  these 
men  had  to  take  what  they  could  get  for  their  sugar  was  on  account 
of  the  deterioration  of  the'  sugar,  and  that  they  could  not  store  it! 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  do  that  because  their  crop 
comes  into  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  main  distribution  of  the 
Year  is  past.  The  refiners  buy  all  the  time,  according  to  their  want& 
They  do  not  hold  back  and  wait  for  this  crop  to  come  and  then  buy  it 

Mr.  CI'Ark.  Yes;  their  crop  comes  in  a  different  season? 
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Mr.  SnrxMAN.  The  beet  cro^  of  Europe  comes  in  about  the  same 
time  as  the  beet  crop  of  America  comea  in.  At  the  same  time  the 
crop  of  Java  has  come  into  port  It  takes  sixty  days  to  bring  that 
crop  here.  The^  begin  in  May  to  grind,  and  most  of  their  sugar  is 
shipped  in  the  first  part  of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  and  it  g^ 
in  here  about  the  time  that  the  domestic  beet  crop  is  coming  on  tiiie 
market. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  When  do  you  get  the  crop  from  Louisiana  1 
Mr.  Stillman.  In  October  and  Korember. 
Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  October  and  NoTember? 
Mr.  Stillman.  And  December. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  About  the  same  time  as  the  beet  crop? 
Mr.  Stillman.  About.  I  think  it  follows  a  little  later. 
Mr.  McOall.  How  much  sugar  does  your  company  refine  in  the 
year,  about? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Oh,  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  during  the  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  favor 
abolishing  all  duty  on  sugar?  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  first 
statement. 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  I  thought  only  of  our  own  business,  I  would 
advocate  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEx.  But  if  you  thought  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
you  would  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  would  not.  If  I  thought  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country,  outside  of  the  Treasury,  I  think  I  would.  • 

Mr.  P'oRDNEY.  If  you  were  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  beet  and 
cane  sugar  producers  of  the  country,  you  would  not  recommend  it, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  If  I  thought  of  their  wel- 
fare^ I  suppose  I  would  make  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  survive 
on  free  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  certainly,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  this  $60,000,- 

000  to  $100,000,000  invested  in  that  industry  would  perish? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  advocate  no  duty,  or 
free  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  industry  could  stand  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  rates  on  raw  sugar  ? 
Mr.  Stillman.  What  industry;  the  beet  sugar  industry? 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  beet  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  own  any  beet  sugar  interests,  and  the  most 

1  know  is  what  I  have  heard  here.  I  should  judge  by  that  it  could. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Carmen  Smith,  representing 

the  Owasso  Beet  Sugar  Company,  stated  yesterday  that  the  profit 
of  that  company  was  but  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  their  product 
last  year.  They  could  not  stand  very  much  reduction  of  duties,  could 
they? 

Mr.  Stillhan.  Yes;  they  could,  if  they  do  the  work  right,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  first  place,  to  do  good  work  they  would  have 
to  get  the  farmer  to  raise  the  beets  at  a  less  price! 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  want  to  do  some  missionary  work  in  that 
direction;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoBONBT.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Stiixhan.  They  want  to  do  some  work  in  that  way,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  their  own  operations. 

Mr.  I'OBDNET.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  produce  beets  at  a  less 
price  than  they  do  now,  and  secondly  they  must  get  the  sugar  out  at 
a       price  f 

Mr.  Stiu^man.  They  must  pay  less  for  the  beets  and  get  more 
suffar  out  of  them. 
Mr,  FoRDSEY.  And  pay  less  for  their  labort 
Mr.  Stillxan.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Ijftbor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  producticHL 
Mr.  Stillmax.  But  that  will  be  made  up  by  the  increased  yield  td 
the  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  "WeW,  they  are  gradually  improving.  They  do  pro- 
duce sugar  at  a  little  less  price  now  than  when  uie  industry  was 
first  started  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  business,  but  if 
they  say  they  are  improving.  I  am  willing  to  believe  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  frum  mv  own  knowled^ 

Mr.  FoRiiNEY.  There  is  one  thmg  certain;  that  if  all  the  sugar  we 
consume  in  this  coimtry  were  produced  here,  American  labor  would 
get  much  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Sttllman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ^Vhen  it  costs  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  to 
purchase  raw  sugar  imported  from  a  foreign  country  I 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question.  Yon 
said  American  labor  would  get  more  out  of  it.   Out  of  what! 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  More  pay  out  of  the  production  of  the  sugar. 
.   .Mr.  Stiixman.  The  gross  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  laborers  of 
this  coimtry  of  course  would  be  greater  if  all  the  sugar  was  raised 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  F<iRDNEY.  Yes;  the  gross  amount  received  hy  labor  would  be 
greater  than  at  thepresent  time. 

Mr.  Stili.man.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  FoRDNFY.  Your  idea  of  good  labor  conditions  in  t^e  coimtry  is 
when  labor  is  well  employed  and  well  paid,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Stio.man.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  Then  anything  that  is  done  by  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  placing  a  tariff  on  imported  articles  would  be  in  the  line  of 

{>rotecting  American  laborers  again^  foreign  laborers  tiiat  receive 
ess  pay,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  deliver 
a  political  address,  but  I  do  not  like  the  term  "  protecting  Ajnerican 
labor."  I  do  not  think  American  labor  is  protected.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  rather  deeriuled  by  the  present  process.  When  you  look  at  those 
people  comiiip  into  New  York,  I  do  not  think  they  raise  the  quality  of 
American  hhor  a  bit.  I  did  not  mean  to  raise  a  question  of  uiat  kmd. 

Mr.  FoRDNRY.  I  was  not  trying  to  make  a  politiod  speech.  I  could 
not  do  that  if  I  tried. 
Mr.  Stillman.  Neither  can  I. 

Mr.  FoRDNRY.  Itut  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Baird,  yesterday  did  say 
that  the  expert  labor  in  producing  sugar  in  some  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  receives  alwut  one-seventh  in-dollars  and  cents  what  Ameri- 
can labor  receives  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes.  ^r^r^n\n 
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ifr.  FoRDNET.  And  the  duty  on  that  sugar  produced  by  that  cheap 
labor  abroad  certainly  must  protect  that  labor  here,  must  it  not? 
Mr.  Stillhan.  If  that  is  what  you  call  protection  of  labor,  yes. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stillman.  There  are  other  things.  I  said  if  I  considered  the 
benefit  to  the  whole  country  I  would  advocate  free  sugar.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  free  sugar  would  increase  other  industries  so  much  and 
enter  so  largely  into  the  daily  life  and  manufactures  of  the  people 
that  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
much  more,  I  think,  than  the  profits  td  a  few,  a  comparatively  few, 
beet  su^r  people. 

Mr.  Cruhfacker.  What  is  your  company? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Arbuckle  Brothers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  your  company  refine  any  Hawaiian  sugarl 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  we  have  not  had  any. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  do  you  not  buy  the  Hawaiian  product? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered,  some  time  ago,  an  opportunity  to 
buy  some  Hawaiian  su^r  by  contract  I  think  that  is  the  way  that 
the  business  is  done.  The  planters  contract  for  their  yearns  output.  We 
did  not  want  to  bind  ourselves  to  take  cargoes  of  sugar  that  came  into 
New  York  whenever  they  might  come.  The  business  is  done  in  that 
way.  They  ship  the  sugar  and  the  receivers  here  take  it  on  arrival, 
no  matter  whether  their  refineries  here  are  overloaded  or  not,  and  we 
did  not  want  it  on  those  terms. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  in  selling  that  sugar  they  naturally  or 
necessarily  sell  at  a  smaller  price  than  the  current  price? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered  that  sugar  at  a  smaller  price; 
but  we  preferred  to  be  free  to  buy  when  and  where  we  wanted  to.  • 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  refine  any  Louisiana  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  pay  the  same  prices  for  Louisiana  sugar 
that  you  do  for  other  sugar  in  the  market? 
Mr.  Stillman,  Yes,  sir;  when  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
buy  the  bulk  of  the  Louisiana  product? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  in  their  confidence.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cru&ipacker.  Do  you  know  whether  they  refine  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Stillhan.  I  do  not ;  not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  a 
refinery  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  is  said  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.    Now,  Mr.  Stillman,  in  relation  to  the 
storing  of  sugar,  is  it  not  practicable  to  store  raw  sugar  and  keep  it 
for  a  time  ? 
Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr,  Crumpacker.  How  long  can  it  be  stored? 


Mr.  Crumpacker,  Practically  aU  Cuban  sugar  and  Louisiana  sugar 
goes  to  the  New  York  market  in  a  raw  state* 
Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crujipackeb.  So  that  sugar  may  be  stored  indefinitely,  for 
that  matter? 
Mr.  Stuxman.  Yes;  practically. 
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Mr.  Cbumpacker.  But  it  comes,  you  sav,  in  such  quantities  and  at 
certain  seasrans  of  the  year  so  as  to  make  the  price  low  Y 
Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CRUMpACRm  The  producer  or  the  seller  desires  to  dispose 
of  itt 

Mr,  Stilucam.  He  has  to.   Generally  those  people  are  in  debt 
Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason. 
Mr.  S-mxiCAN.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Crumpackjer.  Generally  their  financial  cwdition  is  such  that 
they  need  to  sell  the  sugar  f  • 

3ir.  Snu^UAN.  Yes;  they  need  to  sell  it;  not  only  need  to,  but 
must. 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  And  the  refiners,  of  course,  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can? 
Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cri'hpacker.  And  in  a  way  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 

of  the  producers? 
Mr.  SnixMAK.  Yes;  we  are  mean  enough  to  do  that 
Mr.  Crithpacker.  Yes;  that  is  not  an  unnatural  thing.  Xow, 

about  the  differential  on  refined  sugar.   That  is  supposed  to  be  12^ 

cents? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  CRrMPA<'KER.  Could  not  that  be  abolished  with  entire  safety 
to  the  American  refineries? 
Mr.  Stillman.  And  keep  up  the  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar? 
Mr.  CatiMPACKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cni  MPACKEB.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  there  is 
any  tariff  on  raw  sugar  or  not,  in  relation  to  this  12^  cents  differ- 
ential on  reflnod  sugar? 

Mr.  Stiu.man.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  CRrMpACKRR.  I  say,  what  effect  does  the  other  tariff  have  on 
the  interest  of  the  refiner? 

Mr.  Stii.i.man.  If  the  raw  sugar  is  taxed  and  the  refined  sugar  is 
not  taxed,  the  refinetl  sugar  will  come  into  the  market  and  displace 
the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  CRi  Mi'AfKER.  The  refined  sugar  would  come  into  the  market. 
If  it  were  put  on  the  free  list,  then  the  refined  sugar  would  come  to 
the  market,  would  it  not  ?  • 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  it  were  on  the  free  list  we  would  stand  our 
chance. 

Mr.  CitT'MPArKER.  You  would  take  your  chances.  Now,  I  do  not 
understand  the  logic  of  your  situation.  You  have  a  differential 
whi<'h  in  fact  would  cover  the  entire  waste  in  the  process  of  refining, 
in  addition  to  this  1*2^  cents,  have  jou  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Mr.  CRrMPA<-KER.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a  differential  is 
granted  sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  the  waste  that  results  from  the 
process  of  refining;  you  would  not  need  any  differential  above  that, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  AMiy  should  we  not  have  a  differential  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  labor  and  all  the  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Cri:mpacker.  But  if  you  have  free  sugar  you  do  not  ask  any 
differential  to  cover  the  e.Ttra  cost  of  labor? . 
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Mr.  Stillman.  No.  With  free  sugar  the  way  we  would  make  our 
profit  would  be  by  reason  of  the  very  large  inoreased  demand  for  our 
product — the  very  much  increased  consumption.  ' 

Mr.  Cruhpackeb.  Yes;  but  you  would  have  to  meet  the  same  com- 
petition. The  forei^  r^ner  would  avail  himself  of  conditions,  or 
Ike  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  benefited  by  the  same  conditions  f 

Mr.  SntLMAN.  Yes;  he  would. 

Mr.  Cbumpack£r.  You  would  have  the  same  competition,  then  1 
Mr.  Stujjman.  We  would.   We  would  have  the  same  competition. 
Mr.  Cbithpaceer.  With  free  sugar  you  think  you  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  refiners ! 
Mr.  Stzllman.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  with  taxed  sugar,  notwithstanding  

Mr.  Stillhan.  You  understand,  I  am  not  Advocating  that;  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  abolition  of  the  differential  would  not  hurt.  But 
I  say  if  we  could  have  free  sugar,  all  free  sugar,  we  would  tdce  our 
risk. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  the  American  refiners  refine  sugar  as  dieaply 
for  the  American  market  as  forei^  refiners  can! 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  a  foreign  refiner.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  this 
differential  is  neces.sary,  are  you  9 

Mr.  Stillman.  Ka 

Mr,  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  contending  that  it  is  necessary,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  supply  of  refined  sugar  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  contending  that  the  differen- 
tial is  necessary  for  your  protection? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  insisting  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Because  in  many  cases  the  actual  test  of  a  thing 

disproves  the  theory.   Theoretically,  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  your  company  interested  in  the  Cuban  sugar 
production  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  we  are  not  producers,  if  you  mean  that.  We 
are  interested  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  increased. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  Your  company  has  no  sugar  land  there? 
Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  of  any  members,  officers,  or  stock- 
holders of  your  company  who  are  so  interested? 

Mr.  Stillman.  This  is  not  a  company;  it  is  a  private  firm,  and  the 
members  of  that  partnership  are  not  interested  m  

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  copartnership.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  copartners,  any  of  them,  are  interested  in  the  sugar  plantations 
and  sugar  production  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No ;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  dollar's  worth  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  are  interested  in  seeing  the  production 
of  Cuba  increased.  Would  you  rather  see  the  production  of  Cuban 
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sugar  increased  than  to  see  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  coun- 
trv  increased! 

Mr.  Stiixmak.  I  suppose  you  mean  for  the  interests  of  my  own 
business.  I  say,  yes. 

Mr.  FosDNEY.  No;  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  You  and  I  ate 
both  interested  in  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  As  interested  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  production  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased, except  in  so  far  as  the  loss  of  productiw  in  Cuba  brings  a 
strain  on  our  relations  with  Cuba  that  would  in  any  war  brins  us 
under  the  danger  of  annexing  Cuba  to  this  country.  I  would  hate 
to  see  that 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  state  that  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  have  thit 
differential  to  protect  you  avninst  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  fabor  beret 

Mr.  SrtLLiCAM.  I  mentioned  the  cost  of  labw  as  tme  element. 

Mr.  FoKDKKT.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  beet  sugar  growers  should 
haw  an  equal  amount  of  protection? 

Mr.  SnixMAM.  I  think  they  have  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whatt 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  they  have  much  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  oiipht  to  have  it,  ought  they  not? 

Mr.  Stiixman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  giving  them  protectiim. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ^AHintl 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  protection  of  the  beet 
siiffiir  growers. 

Mr.  FuBUNEY.  But  I  thought  you  wanted  a  reduction,  or  free  trade, 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  said  for  our  business. 
Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  as  a  refiner? 
Mr.  Stillman.  As  a  refiner. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  speaking  from  that  standpoint  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people? 

ilr.  Stillman.  I  am  n>eaking,  as  a  refiner,  of  the  interests  of  our 
bu^iness.   I  said  as  an  American  citizen  I  should  like  to  see  sugar 


Kir.  Fordney.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  either  cane 
or  l>eet  sugar  in  this  country,  then,  would  increase  your  business  as 

refiners  1 
Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  that  is  why  you  would  like  to  hare  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  why.  I  would  like  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  consumption  of  sugar,  per  capita,  in  the 
United  States,  about? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  from  my  menK^ 
of  whnt  is  in  (irny's  Reports,  and  I  tnink  that  is  77  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Seventv-seven  pounds? 

Air.  Stillman.  Ves. 


free. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  consumption,  or  the  use  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain,  under  free  trade,  per  capita? 

Mr.  Stiu.mak.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  something  over 
90  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  your  preference  for  free  su^r  would  be  because 
of  its  effect  in  developing  other  industries,  besides  the  actual  con- 
sumption, direct! 

Mr.  SnLLHAX.  Yes.  I  did  not  think  I  was  suggesting  any  new 
idea  to  this  committee.  I  think  the  committee  is  as  well  posted  on 
these  things  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  testified  here  to-day  that  you  could  not 
store  granulated  sugar,  or  refined  sugar — beet  sugar.  I  want  to 
you  if  water  shipment  of  refined  sugar  has  any  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Any  granulated  sugar  is  hydroscopic. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stillhak.  I  say  it  is  hydroscopic  That  is,  it  will  absorb 
water,  it  will  absorb  moisture.  If  it  is  put  anywhere  where  the  mois- 
ture can  penetrate  the  wood  of  the  barrel,  it  will  certainly  not  stand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  more  advantageous  to  refine  sugar  in 
this  country  than  to  refine  it  abroad  and  bring  it  here,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Stillman.  By  "  abroad  "  do  you  mean  the  producing  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  where  it  has  got  to  stand  water  shipment 
to  come  into  this  country — at  the  seaboard.  *  ' 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  water  shipment 
from  England,  for  instance,  to  this  country  would  affect  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  the  water  shipment  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  ?  • 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  have  not  any  refined  sugar  there  to  ship. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  asking  you  for  information  as  to  whether  it 
does  affect  it. 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  would  be  a  guess.  It  has  never  been  tried,  to 
my  knowledge.  We  have  shipped  su^r  from  this  country  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  presume  it  arrived  there  in  good  order,  because  the  ship- 
ments were  repeated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  shipment  by  water  does 
not  affect  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Not  unless  the  moisture  gets  into  the  ship.  It  does 
not  always  get  there.  Iron  ships  sweat,  and  wooden  ships  do  not — 
they  are  ventilated.  The  ships  we  shipped  to  Australia  in  were  ven- 
tilated wooden  ships. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  spoke  of  the  beet  sugar  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  suggested  the  pos.sibility  of  their  getting  a  larger  percentage  oi 
sugar  out  of  the  beets.  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  they  get 
out  now  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be! 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  that  is  niy  idea. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  percentage  that  the  refiners  of  America 
extract  from  the  beets  compare  with  the  percentage  that  foreign 
refiners  extract;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  could  only  tell  you  that  by  reference  to  reports — 
Saylor's  reports  and  Willett  &  Gray's  reports.   I  am  not  sure.  I 
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think  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  Those 
thinpi  are  all  on  record. 
Mr.  Pur.  lliat  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign  refiner? 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  favor  of  the  foreign  beet  su^r. 

Mr.  I'or.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  Americans  do  not  extract 
as  liir|>:e  a  percentage- of  the  sugar  from  the  beets  as  they  might? 

Mt.  Stiu.han.  I  hare  understood  it  is  an  agricultural  problem. 
They  do  not  do  their  agricultural  work  in  a  scientific  manner.  They 
wi]rpr(>l>ablT  learn  some  day,   I  have  no  doubt  thev  will. 

Mr.  PoiT,  'That,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar? 

&lr.  STirxMAN.  The  increase  of  the  percentage  of  outturn  very 
much  diminishes  the  cost 

Mr.  Vov.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ilirx.  Do  you  export  any  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  not,  I  think.  T  do  not  know  where  the  sugar 
goes  to  when  it  leaves. 

Mr.  IIiiJ.  You  could  export  and  get  a  rebate  of  the  import  duties, 
could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sthj.man.  I  suppose  so.  We  export  sirup  and  get  a  rebate 
on  that— a  drawback. 
Mr.  RANnELL.  You  spoke  of  exporting  to  Australia,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ram)cll.  What  was  the  extent  of  those  exports? 

%lr.  Stillman.  They  were  not  very  heavy.  We  made  shipments  of 
a  few  hundred  barrels. 

Mr.  Randelu  In  shipping  sugar  from  this  country  to  Australia, 
you  had  no  protection  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  We  got  the  drawback,  and  it  was  much 
heavier  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  think  that  business  has  been  done 
of  late  vears.  I  was  speaking  of  the  olden  times. 

Mr.  /{andell.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  was  nfteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randelu  From  whom  did  you  get  the  drawback? 

Mr.  ;SniXMAN.  From  the  United  States  Government;  from  the 
Treasury. 


8TATEHENT  STTBiriTTED  BT  C.  £.  EEIEE,  SECRETABT  07  THE 
AHEAICAN  SUOAB,  BEFINING  CO.,  HEW  TOKE  CITY. 

Washington,  D.  C.  November  19^  1908, 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WaYB  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  RcpresentatioeSy  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  desires  to 
submit  the  accompanying  statement  in  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  tariff  on  siipir. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar- 
refining  business  is  one  of  severe  and  fierce  competition;  that  laige 
numbers  of  people  are  employed  in  the  different  departments,  and 
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that  in  the  case  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  attention 
is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  average  holding  of  its  stock  amounts 
to  less  than  48  shares  for  each  stoclcholder,  of  ^om  there  are  18,852. 

Any  legislation  hostile  to  the  industry  will  be  keenly  felt  by  many. 
A  carefiu  consideration  of  the  accompanying  statements  will,  we 
believe,  conrince  your  committee  that  the  protection  at  present 
afforded  the  industry  is  very  small,  but  indispensable. 

There  ap{)arently  exists  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  is  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  The  annual  state- 
ment for  1907  contains  an  item  which  states  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany  is  interested  in  the  beet  industry. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  the  extension  of  its 
business  in  this  direction  has  done  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
im;  abreast  of  the  general  development  of  the  sugar  business,  whether 
it  oe  the  refining  ol  cane  or  beet  sugar. 

Furthermore,  the  company  was  sought  after  by  the  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  beginning  of  the  beet  industry  in  this  country 
to  contribute  financial  aid  and  such  technical  knowledge  as  the  com- 
pany might  have  at  their  disposal  for  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  the  industry  and  the  community  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  in  which 
cooperation  the  company  was  willing  to  participate. 

The  interest  of  tne  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  the 
beet-sugar  factorira  of  the  United  States  is  less  tnan  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  beet-refining  capacity  for  working  beets  into  renned  sugar. 

The  American  Sugar  Itefining  Company  is  not  a  party  to  any 
agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  competitor,  either  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  production  or  the  fixing  of  prices. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
By  C.  B.  Heike,  Secretary. 


RKASONS  advanced  WIIV  THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  ON   REFINED  SUGAR 
BIIOUU)  NOT  BE  DISTITRBED. 

The  following  statements  are  respectfully  submitted : 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  the  protection  to  the  refinins 
industry  competition  would  first  come  from  Europe.  The  cost  m 
refining  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  necessarily  greater  than  in 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason  adequate  protection  is  impertitive.  The 
higher  price  paid  in  this  country  for  labor  not  only  directly  affects 
the  wages  of  the  men  working  in  the  sugar  refineries,  but  also  in- 
creases the  cost  of  all  machinery,  materials,  and  supplies  used  in  the 
refining  precess.    (See  pp.  8,  9, 10.) 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  expenses  in  the  refining  operation  are 
incurred  ror  labor  performed,  whether  the  work  be  done  at  the  refin- 
eries or  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  consumed  by  them.  Any 
decrease  in  the  differential  in  favor  of  refined  sugar,  rendering  neces- 
sary a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  refining,  would  therefore  fall 
heavily  upon  labor.    (See  p.  11.) 
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8.  The  machinery  and  many  of  the  supplies  used  in  the  re6ning 
process  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff,  thus  increasing  the  price  of  the 
iiome  products  and  compelling  the  refiner  to  pay  considerably  mon 
for  his  needs  than  his  European  competitors.  This  unequal  basis 
for  competition  between  the  refineries  of  this  oountir  and  those  of 
Kurope  renders  neoessary  continued  protection  to  the  r^ning  in- 
duct 17. 

4.  A  large  percentage  of  the  raw  cone  sugar  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion finds  Its  natural  market  in  this  country,  and  this  condition  has 
iM-en  further  artificially  encouraged  by  the  preferential  tariffs  under 
which  much  of  the  sugar  is  admitted.  As  a  result  cane  sugar  now 
practically  con<:titutes  the  sole  supply  of  the  refineries  (as  distin- 
guished from  beet  sugar  factories)  01  the  United  States.  This  raw 
material  is  much  more  expensive  to  refine  and  cmxvert  into  white 
Rugar  than  the  beet  sugar,  which  our  European  competitors  abnost 
exclusively  handle.   (See  pp.  12  and  13.) 

5.  Not  only  is  the  actual  cost  of  refining  cane  sugar  greater  than 
of  refining  wi't  sugar,  in  the  matter  of  process,  the  number  of  meu 
employed,  etc,  but  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  also  involves  a  very 
much  greater  investment  for  additional  filter  houses,  machinery, bone- 
black,  etc.  The  capital  account  is  thus  considerably  lai^r,  and  the 
depreciation  charges  also,  than  if  the  refineries  were  equipped  to  han- 
dle beet  sugar  only.   (See  p.  14.) 

6.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  benefit  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  by  admitting 
the  sugar  from  those  countries  under  a  preferential  duty.  Inasmuch 
as  the  market  for  Cuban  and  Philippine  sugar  is  necessarily  larrcly 
confined  to  the  United  States,  one  01  the  immediate  effects  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar  would  be  to  partially  defeat 
the  object  of  the  preferential  tariff  and  to  force  down  the  price  of 
raw  cane  sugar  so  as  to  enable  the  refiners  of  the  United  ^ates  to 
compete  with  the  refined  beet  sugar  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  a  reduction  in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar  would  not 
only  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  refining  industry,  but  would  also 
injuriously  affect  the  Cuban  and  Ph^ippine  planters.   (See  p.  15.) 

7.  The  margin  existing  in  recent  years  between  the  price  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  has  not  been  excessive,  being  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  This  fraction  includes  not  only  the  cost  of  refining, 
but  the  losses  of  sugar  involved  in  the  refining  process,  the  wear  and 
t<'ar  and  depreciation  on  the  expensive  machinery  used,  the  cost  of 
the  packages  in  which  the  sugar  ia  delivered  to  the  market,  and, 
finally,  the  refiner's  profits. 

8.  Xltlioujrh  the  cost  of  the  refini.'ig  operations  has  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff  and  is  now  materially 
higher  than  in  1000,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  margin  be- 
twwn  the  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugars.  The  margin  of  protec- 
tion, theretiire,  has  steadily  decreased,  and  such  margin  as  still  exists 
is  ne<essary  to  a  fair  return  for  both  labor  and  capital.  (See  pp.  16 
and  17.) 

9.  At  the  time  that  the  Dingley  tariff  was  framed  the  carefnl  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  government  committees  convinced  the 
majority  in  both  Houses  that  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  protocti<» 
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afforded  to  refined  sugar  was  necessary  and  just.  It  would  be  ill<^- 
ical  to  reduce  it  at  a  time  when  this  mar^n  is  considerably  less,  on 
average,  thun  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
refined  sugar  is  about  the  only  article  among  the  necessities,  of  life 
which  is  K>wer  in  cost  than  in  former  years.  All  other  necessities^ 
generally  speaking,  are  higher  in  cost  than  formerly. 

10.  The  recently  framed  Canadian  tariff  (1907)  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  still  greater  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  Dingley 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  The  protection  to  the  Canadian  renner 
under  this  tariff  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  under  the  Dingley 
tariff.    (See  p.  18.) 

11.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  British  tariff  commission  in  190T 
proved  that  a  protective  duty  on  refined  su^ar  was  necessary  in  order 
to  place  the  refining  industry  of  Great  Britain  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  refined  sugar  produced  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, France,  etc.  The  protection  suggested  for  this  purpose  was  1 
shilling  per  hundredweight  or  about  twice  that  afforded  under  the 
Dingley  tariff.  Inasmuch  as  the  wages  paid  to  labor  are  considerably 
less  in  Great  Britain  and  still  less  in  continental  countries  than  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  differential  duty  on  refined  su^r 
of  12^  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  constitutes  the  present  protection 
to  the  refining  industry  of  the  United  States  from  competition  with 
the  countries  above  mentioned,  can  not  be  considered  excessive.  (See 
pp.  19  and  20.) 

12.  The  removal  of  the  protection  now  afforded  to  the  refining 
industry  would  injure  the  industry  as  surely  as  competition  from 
abroad  has  gradually  undermined  it  in  Great  Britam.  (See  pp. 
21  and  22.) 

13.  Unless  the  refining  industry  is  adequately  protected,  refining 
will  be  gradually  transferred  to  the  points  of  sugar  production.  The 
refining  industry  of  the  United  States  will  thus  cease  as  an  independ- 
ent industry.  Many  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  are  now  making  directly  granulated  sugar  for  con- 
sumption. While  the  dfficulties  are  greater  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
in  the  case  of  cane  sugar,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately  these  dif- 
ficulties will  be  overcome,  with  the  resultant  harm  to  the  refining 
industry  of  the  United  States,  unless  that  industry  continues  to  be 
properly  protected. 

14.  A  blow  dealt  to  the  refining  industry  will  not  be  confined  to 
that  industry  alone.  Very  large  sums  are  paid  by  the  refiners 
annually  for  the  materials  they  consume.  The  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  coal,  for  the  transport nti on  of  coal,  for  boneblack,  for  sugar 
barrels,  and  many  other  suf)plies  in  smaller  quantities  furnish  means 
of  livelihood  for  thousands  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

The  idea  is  not  uncommon  that  the  refiner  is  benefited  in  compe- 
tition with  other  countries  by  the  duty  on  raw  sugar.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  duty  on  raw  sugnr  operates  in  two  ways  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  refiner.  In  the  first  place,  it  checks  consumption,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  refining  capacity  or  the  United  States  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumption,  the 
duty  results  in  smaller  meltings  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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The  fixed  charges  per  pound  of  sugar  are,  therefore,  higher  and  the 
cost  of  refining  is  indirectly  increased.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  also 
directly  adds  to  the  expenses  of  refining,  u  that  operation  can  not 
be  conducted  without  waste,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  to  the 
refiner  from  this  cause  Taries  directly  with  the  cost  of  the  sugar  and, 
consequently,  with  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  impression  has  also  gained  ground  that  the  refiner  has  been 
directly  benefited  by  the  lower  tariff  under  which  sugar  from  Cuba  is 
admitted.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  United  States  is  now 
able  to  draw  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  needed  for  its  con- 
sumption from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Ixnii^ana. 
and  the  dome^^tic  beet  industry.  These  sources  of  production  are  all 
favored  under  the  tariff  and,  consequently,  the  sugar  can  be  sold  to 
better  advantage  in  this  country  than  where  no  preferential  tariff  in 
their  favor  exists.  The  whole  of  this  sugar  is  produced  during  a 
limited  portion  of  the  year  and  comes  to  market  at  essentially  the 
same  time.  As  a  consequence,  owing  to  forced  sales  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  the  market  can  readily  take,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  has  been  lower  than  in  Europe  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  whereas  formerly  the  price  at  the  principal  markets  of 
the  world  was  more  nearly  on  the  same  basis.  As  a  result  of  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  market  just  referred  to,  a  portion  of  the 
re<luction  in  the  tariff  which  Cuba  enjoys  has  been  sacrificed,  but  the 
pulilic  and  not  the  refiner  has  been  benefited.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated bv  the  fnct  that  during  the  four  years  that  the  reduction  in  the 
tariff  in  ^avor  of  Cuba  has  been  in  force  the  margin  between  the  price 
of  raw  and  refined  sugars  has  not  increased ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
sli^^htly  decreased,  the  average  margin  during  the  period  1000-19(Kt, 
iinmecnately  preceding  the  change  in  favor  of  Cuba,  being  0.897  per 
<H'nt.  and  during  the  subsequent  lour  years.  1901-1907,  0.875  per  cent 
per  pound.  Had  the  refiner  himself  absorbed  either  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  concession  made,  the  margin  between  the  price  of  raw 
and  r^ned  sugars  would  have  increaaetL 


The  following  extract  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Briti^  tariff 
commission,  1007,  section  2,  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  the  re- 
fining industry  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  has  increased, 
and  indicates  clearly  the  competition  which  would  be  likely  to  arise 
with  the  product  of  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
any  reduction  in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar: 

Ttic  extent  of  the  development  of  foreign  reQnlDg  Industriea  Is  sbown  b7  tbe 
followliiR  hicrensefi  In  the  qiiantftles  of  Biignr  reftaed  In  prlnclpsl  continental 
C(iin)trU>!4:  In  twenty  years  tbe  German  output  has  trebled,  the  Belgian  output 
IniTeiised  seven  times,  and  tbe  French  ootput  by  45  per  coit.  The  Anstrian 
output  has  doubled  In  the  Inst  ten  year&  The  evidence  sbowa  that  tbe  prln- 
dital  factor  in  tbe  develofnnent  of  tlw  sugar  Industriea  of  foreign  conntrln 
bus  been  tbe  facilities  afforded  by  this  country  for  enabling  tbem  to  taks 
advantage  of  tbe  rapidly  growing  demand  fbr  sugar  In  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

The  sii«;flr  production  of  Europe  can  be  greatly  increased.  The 
opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  refined  sugar  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  etc,  would  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late the  production  and  refining  of  sugar  in  Europe  generally,  and 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  such  circumstances  large  quantities 
of  granulated  sugar  would  be  exported  to  this  country. 

APPENDIX  B. 


Oomparigon  of  the  waget  paid  in  the  refineries  of  Qreat  Britain  and  tho»e  af  the 

United  States. 
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Foremen  in  the  United  States  are  paid  on  an  average  $4.25  above 
the  average  wages  shown  for  each  station  in  the  third  column,  whereas 
the  foremen  in  Great  Britain  are  paid  on  an  average  only  80  cents 
above  the  average  wages  shown  for  each  station  in  the  second  column. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  the  wages  paid  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  refining  industry  are  on  an  average  omy  50.2 
per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  paid  on  the 
Continent  are  even  lower,  being  probably  not  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  refiner  there- 
fore has  to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  labor  as  his  European 
competitors. 

The  above  detailed  particulars  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  refining 
•    centers  of  Great  Britain  were  furnished  by  the  well-known  European 
film  of  J.  V.  Drake  &  Ga,  sugar  brokers. 

APPENDIX  C 

The  wages  paid  directly  for  labor  in  the  refineries  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  refining  expenses. 
The  cost  of  the  barrels,  etc.,  in  which  the  refined  sugar  is  sold  and 
of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  refining  operations  together  make  up 
from  61  to  68  per  cent  of  the  entire  refining  expenses.  Aside  from 
transportation  charges,  the  value  of  the  barrels  is  very  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  labor  expended  in  their  manufacture  and  that  of 
the  coal  upon  the  labor  of  mining. 

It  is  oiuy  fair  to  say  also  that  a  small  portion  of  the  increased 
cost  of  production  is  due  to  changes  in  the  trade  affecting  varied 
and  different  forms  of  package  and  the  higher  grades  demanded  by 
the  cwsumer. 
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ArrBNDlX  D: 

The  quantity  of  raw  cane  sugar  imported  by  most  of  the  European 
coiintrira  is  so  small  that  it  can  t>e  entirely  disregarded.   France  im- 

Iwrts  about  100.000  tons  of  high-grade  sugar,  abiMst  exclusively  from 
ler  colonies.  The  imports  to  England  have  been  steadily  displaced 
by  heeC  sugar,  and  are  now  less  than  250,000  tons. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  raw  cane  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  for  periods  of  twelve  months  at  intervals  since  188G: 

Import*  Mo  the  Vnit^  Kingdom  of  raw  ccne  tvgw. 


[In  torn  of  2,000  pounds.] 
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i'upird  rriim  ■unnarT  or  evidentv  and  atatlatlo  of  tbc  rppwt  ol  tbe  BrltUh  tariS  ooo- 
mlHJwii  un  auitar,  |»a^  bUU.  International  Sonar  Journal,  1007. 


These  figures  are  important  as  showing  the  extent  of  practically 
the  only  European  niHrlcet  open  to  cane  sugar. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  approximately  130,000  tons  only 
of  fane  sugar  from  foreign  countries  in  addition  to  that  from  British 
and  French  possessions  can  find  a  market  in  Europe. 

APPENDIX  R. 

The  two  classes  of  raw  sugars  derived,  respectively,  from  the  cane 
and  from  the  beet  are  not  refined  with  equal  facHity.  Cane  sugar 
omtains  coloring  matter  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  costly  filtra- 
tion over  bonebliK'k.    It  also  contains  gummy  matters  which  in  the 

Erocess  of  clarifying  the  sugar  renders  the  use  of  an  enormous  num- 
er  of  bag  filters  indispensable.  Both  these  conditions  involve  the 
use  of  much  machinery  and  a  vast  investment  in  the  refinery  itself 
over  that  which  is  neces.sary  when  beet  sugar  is  refined.  In  the  latter 
case  the  oiKrntion  is  mucli  more  simple.  The  bag  filters  can  be 
creiitly  rediirod  in  number,  and  the  filtration  over  boneblack  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  ease  with  which  white  sugar  can  be  made  from 
this  class  of  mnterini  is  demonstrated  by  the  work  in  the  beet-suipir 
fiirtories  of  the  United  States  and  elf«where.  All  the  factories  in  this 
country  are  now  making  granulated  sugar,  and  not  one  pound  of 
boneblack  is  used  in  the  process. 

The  additional  expense  of  refining  cane  sugar,  making  proper 
allowance  for  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  extra  buildings  and 
machinery,  amounts  to  about  6^  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  the 
cost  of  refining  beet  sugar  in  establishments  solely  equipped  for  tliis 
purpose.  This  additional  cost  alone  is  about  half  tlie  present  protec- 
tion on  refined  sugar. 
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The  fact  thnt  the  refineries  of  the  United  States  hfive  to  hnndle 
almost  exclusively  cane  sugar  has  necessitntcd  the  expenditure  of 
large  additional  sums  for  filter  houses,  bonebliick,  boilers,  and  auxili- 
ary machiner^r.  This  investment  is  at  least  33  per  cent  additional  to 
tliat  required  in  European  refineries  c<iuipped  for  refilling  beet  sugar 
and  has  reached  over  $2,000,000  in  a  single  retiuery. 

APPENOrX  o. 

It  has  been  shown  under  Appendix  D  that  the  European  market 
con  not  take  from  foreign  countries,  outside  of  their  own  possessions, 
much  more  than  the  130,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  imported  by  Great 
Britain.  Tliis  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  production  of  Cuba  in 
1907,  when  the  Cuban  crop  was  1,428,000  tons.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  evident  that  Cuba  must  either  materially  reduce  its  sugar 
pi-o<luction  or  continue  in  the  immediate  future  to  sell  it  to  the  re- 
fineries of  tlie  United  States,  as  the  markets  of  Canada  are  closed  by 
the  preferential  tariff  in  fDvor,of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the 
countries  of  Soutli  America  are  producing  their  own  sugar. 

APPENDIX  H. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's  reports,  gives  the 
average  prices  of  raw  sugar,  9G°  polarization,  and  of  granulated 
sugar  in  New  York  for  the  past  eight  years  in  cents  iK>r  pound, 
together  with  the  difference  in  price  between  tlie  raw  and  refined 
sugar: 

Price  per  pound  of  raw  and  granulated  augar  in  New  York  for  past  eight  t/can. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  yeara  covered  have  been  divided 
into  two  t>eriods  of  four  years  each,  and  average  prices  calculated 
for  each  of  these  periods.  The  difference  in  the  pi-ice  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  as  shown  above,  has  been  actually  slightly  less  for  the 
last  four  years  than  during  tlie  ))ruvious  correspontlin*'  period,  and 
as  durinn;  the  eight  years  under  amsideration  the  cost  of  roliuing  has 
steadily  mcreasml,  it  is  evident  that  the  refiner's  profit  was  a  steadily 
decreasing  one. 

The  process  of  refining  is  not  one  in  which  revolutionary  advances 
can  be  anticipated.  Such  ocunoinies  as  have  been  made  in  the  last 
twenty-five  yeai-s  have  been  principnlly  due  to  o|>erati(ins  comlucted 
on  a  larger  scale;  to  the  introduction  of  mechiinical  improvonieuts 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
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In  the  last  few  jwan,  however,  owing  to  increased  competition 
from  the  beet-sugar  industiy  and  the  independent  refiners,  it  nas  not 
been  possible  to  operate  the  refineries  at  their  full  capacity.  This 
condition,  added  to  the  higher  prices  paid  for  labor  and  material, 
has  resulted  in  a  smaller  mai^pn  of  profit  and,  oonsequently,  greater 
need  for  protection. 

APPENDIX  L 

CompmrUtm  belttrtn  the  CanoiUm  tariff  of  April  It,  J9C7,  mho  in  forw,  am4 
the  Dtnglry  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  1897,  which  i$  «(U(  In  force. 
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The  above  comparison  shows  that  the  difference  in  the  Canadinn 
general  tariff  Iwtween  refined  sugar  and  96°  testing  raw  sugar  is 
0.425  cents  per  pound,  whereas  in  the  Dingley  tariff  the  difference 
is  only  0.20A  cents  per  pound.  The  above  difference  does  not  repre- 
sent the  protection  to  the  refining  industry,  inasmuch  as  it  takes 
considerably  more  than  1  pound  of  raw  sugar  to  make  1  pound 
of  refined,  and  the  duty  on  this  excess  of  raw  sugar  has  also  to 
be  paid  by  the  refiner.  When  allowance  is  made  for  this,  the  differ- 
enre  Ix'tween  the  two  tariffs  is  ev«i  greater  than  the  above  figures 
indicate.  The  protection  to  the  Canadian  refiner  is  more  than  twice 
that  to  the  Ignited  States  refiner  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

APPENDIX  J. 

Althouf^h  under  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Brussels  convention 
all  iMiuntios  previously  paid  by  the  participating  countries  were 
discontinued,  a  surtax  amounting  to  60  cents  per  112  pounds  was 
perniittt'd  on  imported  refined  susrar.  This  was  taken  advantage  of 
gcnei-ally  by  all  participants  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  result  that  the  sugar-producing  countries  are  in  a  position 
to  maintain  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at  home  sufficiently  nigh  to 
enable  the  exress  to  be  sold  in  open  markets  abroad  at  a  slightly 
lower  cost  than  that  for  which  the  same  sugar  could  be  refined  there. 
Added  to  the  surtax  are  the  advantages  of  cheaper  labor;  the  greater 
volume  of  business  derived  from  the  British  in  conjunction  with  the 
home  markets,  and  the  benefits  which  arise  from  refining  at  or  near 
the  point  of  production. 

Tne  followmg  extracts  from  statements  submitted  to  the  British 
tariff  commission  (1907)  show  that  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe  have  advantages  for  exporting  refined  sugar  which  operate 
against  the  English  refiner  and  would,  to  a  very  lar^  extent,  also 
operate  against  the  refiner  in  thib  country  if  the  protection  now  exirt- 
inK  were  disturbed: 
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The  foreigners  have  tbla  advantage :  While  they  can  send  their  sugar  Into  our 
uonntry;  we  can  not,  undw  the  surtax,  send  any  Into  theirs.  The  surtax  of  2s 
6d.  pw  handredwel^t  not  only  enables  the  continental  refine  to  exact  a  price 
tn  Ills  home  market  which  glres  him  the  opportonlty  of  securing  a  small  kartell 
bounty,  but  it  completely  shuts  out  our  reflned  sugar  from  his  market,  while  he 
has  free  access  to  ours,  thus  providing  him  with  a  clientele  double  the  size  of 
that  available  for  the  British  refiner.  A  larger  market  means  a  larger  output, 
nnd  the  reduction  upon  charges  following  upon  increased  output  Is  an  over- 
whelming advantage.  I  attach  the  greatest  Importance  to  this  aspect  of  the. 
question,  and  consider  It  not  unlikely  that  contluental  refiners  may  be  able  to 
undersell  us  by  reason  of  this  alone^  and  that  without  '*  damping  "  in  the  usual 
flense  of  selling  below  cost. 

(Mr.  CharlM  Lyle,  section  124  of  the  report  of  the  tariff  commlnlon  on  sugar  and  eoa- 

fMttoneryriWr,  vol.  7.) 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  recover  the  huge  trade  we 
have  lost  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  protection  to  the  home  sugar  refining 
trade,  and  as  a  matter  of  equity  if  2&  Gd.  per  hundredweight  was  deemed  by 
the  framers  of  the  convention  to  be  a  fair  surtax  allowed  to  the  foreigner,  it 
would  only  be  fiiir  to  grant  a  like  preference  to  British  refloers.  At  the  same 
time  less  would  be  snffldoit  1».  very  quickly  restore  the  trade  to  this  country, 
say'  £1  per  ton  surtax  on  foreign  refined  sugar — that  Is  to  say,  the  excise  should 
be  £1  less  than  the  cqstoms  rata 

(Mr.  It.  JL  Ifartln,  sKtlon  27  of  the  report  of  the  tariff  commlssloii  on  sagar  and  eon- 

fectlonerr,  1907,  vol.  7.) 

Taxes,  local  rates,  higher  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  all  tend  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
mHnufacture  In  England,  nnd  these,  with  the  advantages  obtaining  in  continen- 
tal countries,  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  meet 
the  competition  In  his  own  market. 

APPENDIX  K. 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  the  summary  of  the  report 
of  the  British  tariff  commission,  1907,  volume  7,  show  the  effect  of 
competition  from  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  on  the  refining 
industry  of  England.  A  reduction  in  the  i>rotective  duty  now  in 
force  in  the  United  States  would  open  the  way  to  similar  harmful 
competition  from  Europe  in  this  country : 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  In  the  United  Kingdom  has  Increased 
enormously.  Fifty  years  ngo  It  was  29i  pounds  per  head  of  the  population ;  In 
18S5  it  was  79),  and  In  VJ06  It  was  05^  pounds.  But  the  British  refining  indus- 
try has  not  only  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  great  increase  in  consumption, 
but  has  declined  absolutely  In  the  last  twenty  years. 

While  the  British  refining  industry  has  declined,  the  refining  industries  of 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  other  continental  countries  have 
greatly  advanced,  chiefly  through  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  growth 
of  the  sngar  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Fifty  years  ago  practically 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  refined  here;  twenty 
years  ago  we  refined  only  TO  per  cent,  and  in  1000  only  45  per  cent,  the  balance 
belns  made  up  by  importations  of  sugar  refined  In  continental  factories. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  meltings  in  British  refineries,  the 
imports  of  refined  sugar,  and  the  annuu  consumption  for  the  past 
tventy  years: 
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While  the  results  shown  by  the  above  litres  have  been  in  part 
brought  about  by  the  bounty  system  prevailing  in  Europe,  the  melt- 
ings since  the  Brussels  convention  have  increased  but  slowly  and  are 
now  220.000  tons  less  than  thi^  were  twenty  years  ago,  whereas  the 
consumption  during  that  time  has  increased  32  per  cent 
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The  refining  industry  can  not  flourish  away  from  centers  of  produc- 
tion unless  protected  and  encouraged  by  tariff.  Unless  sucb  protec- 
tion exists,  refining  will  ultimately  be  ail  carried  on  at  the  point  of 
product  ion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  cheaper  to  make  the  sugar  in  the  first 
instance  sufficiently  pure  for  consumption  than  to  transport  it  in  the 
form  of  raw  sugar,  with  its  accompanying  impurities  upon  which 
freight  must  be  paid  and  for  which  packages  must  be  furnished,  to  a 
^jistunt  point  where  the  material  has  to  be  rehandled  and  again  sub- 
mitted to  every  part  of  the  process  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  event  or  a  re<luction  in  the  differential  tariff  on  refined  sngar, 
the  refiners  of  the  United  States  have  nutstly  to  ^r  competition  tnm 
the  boct-siignr  industry  in  Europe,  as  granulated,  the  standard  form 
of  siipiir  consumed  in  this  country,  can  be  very  dieaply  made  in  the 
numerous  factories  scattered  throughout  the  sugar-producing  dis- 
tricts of  Europe.  It  has  been  demonstrated  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
also  in  this  country,  that  it  costs  very  little  more  to  convert  the  entire 
output  of  a  beet-sngar  factory  into  white  granulated  sugar  than  to 
place  the  product  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar  upon  the  market  For  this 
renson  the  factories  of  the  United  States  now  make  almost  exclusively 
granulated  sugar.  The  additional  cost  does  not  compare  with  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  conversion  of  the  raw  sugar  into  granulated  in 
a  separate  establishment 

C.  H.  Heike, 
Secretary  American  Sugar  Refining  Co, 
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F.  H.  HATCH,  OF  HOKOLULTT,  BEPBESEHnHfl  THE  HAWAIIAH 
SVQAB.  FLAJVTEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  SUBXIIS  STATEHEHT  BELA- 
XEVE  TO  HAWAIIAn  SUOABS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  19^  1908, 

COHMTITEE  as  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  <7. 
Gentlemen  :  F.  M.  Hatch,  of  Honolulu,  on  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association,  submits  to  the  committee  the  following 
statement: 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Spreckles  that  Hawaiian  sugars 
are  sold  at  a  rebate  of  tliree-d^ths  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  not  correct. 
Hawaiian  sugars  are,  in  fact,  sold  in  New  York  at  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  pound  off.  This  covers  two-thirds  of  the  Hawaiian  output.  One- 
tbird  is  sold  in  San  Francisco,  being  all  that  that  market  will  take, 
under  a  rebate  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  potmd.  The  Crockett 
Refinery,  an  independent  refinery  controlled  by  Hawaiian  interests, 
is  the  purchaser  there.  The  rebate  in  New  York  of  one-tenth  of  a 
cent,  or  $2  a  short  ton,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  result  of  the  tariff.  It 
is  a  concession  which  it  is  considered  reasonable  to  make  in  considera- 
tion that  the  purchaser,  the  American  Si^ir  Refining  Company, 
binds  itself  for  a  term  of  years  to  take  all  Hawaiian  cargoes  on  ar- 
rival at  the  market  price  less  this  rebate.  The  Hawaiian  producers 
are  thus  saved  the  danger  of  having  to  store  cargoes  awaiting  a  pur- 
chaser and  the  alternative  of  being  obliged  to  make  sacrifice  sales  in 
periods  of  a  glut  of  sugar  in  the  market.  This  course  of  trade  has 
grown  up  in  consec[uence  of  the  great  distance  of  Hawaii  from  market 
and  the  unpossibility  of  selling  the  crop  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Spreckels*s  statement  or  intimation  that  the  trust  is  directly  or 
indirectly  an  owner  in  Hawaiian  plantations  is  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation  of  fact,  so  far  9a  the  undersigned  is  informed  and  believes. 

F.  M.  Hatch. 
Representing  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 


THE  CABTER  COUKTY  STJGAK  CO..  CHASEA,  MINN.,  STATES  THAT 
PBEE  SUGAB  WOTJU)  CBTFSH  B&ET-STFOAB  INDTTSTKY. 

Chaska,  Minn.,  December  3^  1908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Gommdttee, 

Washington,  Z).  Cr 
Free  trade  in  sugar  would  crush  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry. 
Heduction  in  the  tariff  would  cripple  it  seriously.  We  protest  agninst 
the  argument  of  eastern  refiners  for  the  first  and  against  arguments 
of  Cuban  planters  for  the  second.  Sugar  refined  in  this  country  from 
imported  raws  pays  American  labor  half  a  cent  per  pound;  that 
made  from  home-grown  beets'  pays  American  farmers  and  laborers 
nearly  4  cents  per  poimd.  Taking  the  duty  off  sugar  and  putting 
it  on  teas  and  coffees  does  not  relieve  the  consumer,  but  only  destroys 
a  great  home  industry  and  builds  up  none  other  here.  Please  incor- 
porate this  protest  in  your  regular  printed  hearings. 

Carver  Countv  Sugar  Co. 
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Letters  and  telegrams  of  nmilar  purport  were  received  from  the 
following:  Iowa  Sugar  Company,  Waverlj,  Iowa;  St.  liOnis  Sugar 
Company,  9L  Louis,  Mich.;  Holland  Sunr  Compair^,  HoUud, 
Mich.;  Mount  Clemens  Sugat  Company,  Bay  Ci^,  Mich.;  C  M. 
McLean,  Holland,  Mich. 


nXBlX  7.  SXITH,  HEW  TOU  CITT,  SUBIOTS  BBIEF  BEUTIVS 
TO  BIKOTina  DVnES  FBOX  8U0AK. 

Kbw  Tobk,  Dee&mber  3, 1908. 

Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Patiw, 

Chairmm  Wayt  and  Means  Committee, 

Houte  of  Representatives,  Washirigton,  D.  C. 
Sis:  The  present  import  duty  on  sugar  was  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  and  for  protecticm  to  dom^ic  sugar  indus- 
tries. 

If  for  raising  revenue,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  duti« 
raised  on  the  imports  of  tea  and  coffee,  and,  if  necessary,  reimpose 
the  stamp  tax  on  checks,  etc 

By  the  present  excessive  duty  on  sugar,  we  prevent  most  advan- 
tag«>us  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  countries,. who  are  anxious 
to  exchange  their  sugar  for  our  manunctured  goods  and  farm  prod- 
uctsL  Cheap  sugar  would  also  benefit  our  farmers  and  increase  largely 
our  manufactures  of  preserved  and  canned  fruits,  candy,  and  otho: 
numerous  articles  in  which  sugar  is  used. 

As  a  protection  to  our  home  industries,  it  seems  entirely  out  of  all 
proportion  for  us  to  raise  about  $50,000,000  per  annum  duty  on 
sugar  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  the  total  production  of  about 
7r>0,000  tons  Louisiana  and  beet  sugar  every  is  not  worth  much 
over  this  amount  in  actual  value.  The  protection  is  supposed  to  bene- 
fit the  eastern  refiners,  Louisiana  and  domestic  beet  sugars,  as  well 
as  sugars  from  Porto  Hico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

For  the  eastern  refiners  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  had  free 
raw  sugar  and  a  duty  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  imports  of 
refined  and  raw  sugars  over  Ko.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  or  even 
free  raw  and  refined,  rather  than  the  present  duty,  as  far.  as  the 
refiners  outside  of  the  "  trust "  are  concerned. 

As  regards  Louisiana,  it  seems  almost  a  joke  to  protect  these  siipirs, 
as  they  are  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  "  trust "  that  the  plant- 
ers have  to  accept  almost  any  terms  and  prices  the  local  manager  of 
the  "trust "  mimes.  Outside  independent  refiners  have  at  times  en- 
deavored to  secure  Louisiana  suears  on  reasonable  terms,  without 
result.  In  fact,  the  Louisiana  planters  would  be  better  off  in  the 
end  if  they  would  dispose  of  their  machinery  and  give  their  time  to 
raising  other  crops. 

As  far  ns  the  domestic  beet  industry  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  industry  which  after  so  many  years  still  recraires  a  protection 
of  100  per  cent  has  proved  itself  unwarranted  and  detrimental  to  the 
general  good  of  the  country,  especially  when  a  large  proportion  of  it 
IS  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  "by  the  sugar  trust.  The  ad- 
vantages to  the  country  from  this  industry  have  been  very  small,  while 
tlie  di.sadvantages  have  been  veiy  large  and  costly. 
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Although  their  sugars  have  been  sold  to  the  trust  at  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  to  three-eighths  of  a  cent  under  the  New  York  price  on  arrival,  the 
Sandwich  Island  planters  have  made  enormous  profits  during  the 
last  year,  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  on  a  crop  of  450,000  tons  to  500,000 
tons,  so  their  protecti<xk  could  certainly  be  lar^ly  reduced.  Porto 
Rico  could  also  stand  a  considerable  reduction  in  sugar  duties,  and 
jusdoe  and  fair  treatment  to  the  Philippines  require  the  same  in  their 
case. 

The  present  duties  on  sugar  are  entirely  too  high  from  any  stand- 
point of  fairness  toward  the  country  in  general,  ana  should  be  reduced 
or  removed  entirely. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly,  Pzbbbb  J.  Smith. 


SUTPUSHEHTAL  STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  CLATTS  A.  SPBECELES 
IN  ADVOCACY  07  fBEE  SUOAE. 

Nbw  Yobk,  December  5,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereko  "E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaTia, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Sib:  In  a  statement  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  on 
November  18  I  submitted  certain  facts  showing  the  advisability 
of  a  material  reduction  in,  or  the  entire  abolition  of,  the  duties  now 
imposed  on  imported  sugar.  I  showed  that  with  free  sugar,  refined 
sugar  could  be  sold  at  an  average  of  about  2  cents,  per  pound  cheaper 
than  it  is  now  being  sold  to  the  consumer.  The  consumption  of  the 
United  States  being  3,000,000  tons  annually,  2  cents  per  pound,  or 
$44.80  per  ton,  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  American  people  of 
$134,000,000  a  year.  The  average  per  capita  consumpti(m  of  sugar 
is  80  pounds,  so  that  the  avera^  ramily  of  five  consumes,  say,  400 
pounds  of  sugar  yearly,  and,  with  free  sugar,  could  save  on  this 
quantity  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $8  per  annum. 

Sugar  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  AVhy  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Government  sees  fit  to  place  such  a  heavy  tax  as  this  on  a  necessity? 
Certainly  the  people,  as  a  whole,  do  not  benefit  by  it,  and  if  it  is  to 
raise  revenue  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  a  heavy  burden  should 
be  placed  on  sugar  while  other  commodities  are  admitted  free,  or 
with  comparatively  low  duties. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  all  the  people.of  the  coun- 
try by  the  heavy  sugar  tariff,  the  question  naturally  arises:  "Who 
receives  the  benefit  from  this  excessive  duty?"  "Wnen  the  subject 
is  carefully  analyzed,  it  is  found  that  the  "  sugar  trust "  is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  present  system,  and  that  the  practical  result  of  the 
sugar  tariff  is  to  make  possible  abnormal  profits  for  the  "  trust "  at 
the  expense  of  the  consuming  public. 

In  a  letter  to  your  honorable  committee  the  "  su^ar  trust "  advances 
as  the  principal  reason  for  maintaining  the  existing  tariff  the  time- 
worn  argument  that  their  stockholders  would  be  injured.b^  a  reduction 
in  the  ^ty.  The  directors  of  the  "  trust "  seem  to  believe  that  the 
fact  that  the  present  large  dividends  to  their  stockholders  {numbering 
in  all  only  18,052)  might  be  reduced  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
90,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  $184,000,000. 
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The  independent  refiners,  who  are  few  in  number,  frankly  state 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  free  sogar  and  that  they 
do  not  need  any  protection. 

The  people  as  a  whole,  therefore,  may  well  ask  why  it  is  that  they 
are  oompelled  to  bear  this  heavy  tax,  which  benefits  so  few.  The 
answer  of  the  sugar  trust "  protectionist  is  that  the  domestic  so^r 
industry  must  be  protected.  They,  however,  begin  by  first  discnm- 
inating  aj^inst  certain  domestic  producers.  We  refer  to  the  domestic 

frodwor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
'nited  States  as  Michigan  or  Louisiana),  who  has  to  pay  on  sugars 
sliipped  to  the  States  Uie  full  duty  less  a  reduction  of  only  25  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  this  reduction  of  25 
per  cent,  Philippine  sugars  hare  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  if  they 
were  imported  from  a  foreign  countrv.  This  effectually  stifles  the 
Philippine  sugar  indastry  and  as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  depend- 
ent on  the  American  people  for  fair  treatment,  this  instance  can 
hardly  l>e  cited  with  pride  as  an  example  of  the  American's  idea  of  a 
Mjuare  fleal.^  The  sugar  trust "  has  no  interest  in  the  Philippine 
Island  industry. 

The  other  domestic  producers,  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry,  supplied  during  the  past  year  a  part 
of  our  requirements  of  3,000,000  tons  annually,  as  follows: 


Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  (»mbined  produced  654,000  tons  of  this 
total,  and  they  need  no  protection. 

With  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  these  Goun- 
triori  are  so  favorably  located  that  they  profitably  produce  sugar  in 
coniiM'tition  with  the  world.  The  Hawaiians  admit  that  during  the 
past  year  they  made  $15,000,000  profits  on  their  crop  of  only  450,000 
tons,  although  they  sold  their  entire  crop  under  contract  to  the 

trust "  at  1.1  cents  to  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  under  the  New 
York  price  (which  New  York  price  was  at  times  20  to  40  points  under 
the  parity  of  the  world's  markets),  and  while,  of  course,  they  are  in 
favor  of  a  pi?>tective  tariflf,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  these  enor- 
inniis  profits,  this  is  not  the  popular  idea  as  to  the  object  of  a  pro- 
tcrlive  tariff.  The  "  sugar  trust "  is  willing  to  help  these  planters  in 
their  fight  for  protection,  as  they  control  the  price  at  which  their 
pnvhict  shall  be  marketed,  and  as  cited  above  are  able  to  secure  it 
lit  oon^^'ulerahly  under  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  free  sugar, 
these  plantations  would  continue  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the 
po()j>Ie  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  benefit. 

As  for  Louisiana,  this  can  hardly  be  called  an  "infant  industrv," 
thoy  having  cultivated  sugar  since  1823,  and  have  only  succeecied 
in  getting  the  total  production  up  to  335,000  tons.  In  1894r-95  they 
produced  310,000  tons.  Last  vear,  while  they  received  a  protection 
on  foreign  siif^tr  that  paid  a  ruU  duty  of  1.685  cents  per  pound  for 
96**  test,  they  were  selling  their  sugar  to  the  "  sugar  trust "  (and  re- 
fused to  treat  with  the  independent  refiiiers)  at  90  G6nts,per  hundred 
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nnder  the  markets  of  the  world,  so  that  they  were  then  receiving  a 
protection  of  only  a  trifle  over  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.  The 
present  crop  will  oe  lar^r  than  the  last  one,  so  that  marketing  their 
sugars  under  these  conditions  must  have  been  profitable  to  them.  On 
these  figures  a  prot^tion  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  would  be 
ample,  notwithstandmg  the  fact  tiiat  the*  methods  of  cultivation  and 
the  sugar  mills  are  not  modem  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  With  mod- 
em, up-to-date  methods,  it  is  believed  that  Louisiana  could  ^t  along 
well  enough  without  any  protection.  But  those  interested  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  show  no  disposition  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  by  having  up-to-date  sugar  mills,  run  on  scientific  lines,  but 
prefer  keeping  a  strong  "lobby  in  Washington,  so  that  the  entire 
country  may  do  taxed  abnomuilly  for  tiieir  benefit.  In  effect,  the 
Government  is  asked  to  place  a  premium  on  inefficiency. 

As  the  "  sugar  trust "  is  able  to  buy  Louisiana  sugar  at  so  much 
under  the  world's  parity,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  why  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  so-called  "  protection  "  to  the  Louisiana  planter,  which, 
theoretically,  protects  hmi  to  the  extent  of  1.685  cents  per  pound,  but 
actually  enables  him  to  secure  only  a  trifle  over  {  o&it  per  pound  of 
this  amount. 

This  leaves  only  the  domestic  beet-su^r  industry  (which  is  con- 
trolled bv  the  "  sugar  trust ")  to  be  considered.  Last  year  the  beet- 
sugar  refineries  produced  440,000  tons,  distributed  in  put  as  follows: 


These  refineries  are  favorably  located  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  free  competition  with  the  world,  and  well-posted  men,  in  a 
positon  to  know,  claim  that  they  can  produce  granulated  sugar  at 
2}  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  they,  like  Hawaii  and  Porto  Kico,  are 
anxious  to  have  a  high  protective  tariff,  as  it  enables  them  to  make 
large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  account  of  most  of  uie  domestic  beet-sugar  plants  being  located  in 
the  Western  States  they,  in  addition  to  the  tariff,  have  the  advantage 
of  freights  to  most  distributing  points,  which  in  some  cases  is  over 
3  cent  per  pound.  They  woula  have  this  protection,  even  with  abso- 
lutely free  sugar. 

In  States  like  Wisconsin,  which  produces  13,761  tons,  and  Michi- 
gan, which  produces  76,078  tons,  and  of  the  several  other  States, 
which  combined  produce  35,000  tons,  a  total  of  124,649  tons  f  which 
is  equal  to  less  tlun  three  weeks'  meltings  by  Eastern  refiners) ,  it  is 
perhaps  true  that  on  account  of  their  unfavorable  location,  they  can 
not  produce  beet  sugar  as  economically  as  those  more  favorably  situ- 
:  ted,  but  is  it  right  that  they  should  locate  where  nature  never  in- 
t  mded  that  beets  should  be  grown  economically,  and  then  expect  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  to  be  taxed  2  cents  per  pound,  or 
$134,000,000  annually,  on  the  su^ar  they  use  in  order  to  support  this 
small  industry,  the  total  valuation  of  the  sugar  which  they  manu- 
&ctnre  being  only  $11,250,000.  The  average  acrea^  per  farmer  de- 
T(rf;ed  to  sugar  beets  is  small;  for  example,  in  Michigan  it  is  only 
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4.7  acres.  It  would  be  far  better  to  use  this  land  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  more  profitable  crope.  Hieir  argument  for  protective 
duty  might  be  used  by  some  one  who  desured  to  produce  sugar  in 
Ala.ska  and  found  it  necesaazy  to  have  5  cents  per  pound  {ootection 
in  order  to  do  so. 

It  is  ui^ged  that  the  eneariTe  duty  is  necessaiy  in  tiie  interest  of 
American  labor,  but,  as  a  mattw  of  fact  labor  receives  no  benefit 
from  the  tariff  on  sugar.  A  large  peroentage  of  the  sugar  beets  j 
grown  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  cheap  Asiatic  laborers,  and  j 
the  increased  cost  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  millions  of  workers 
in  other  induftries  far  outweigh  the  trining  wages  paid  the  few 
Americans  engaged  in  growing  beets.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
wages  of  beet  cuTtintors  is  in  any  instance  higgler  than  fliat  of  farm 
latmrers  in  general. 

An  effort  is  made  hy  some  to  confuse  the  issue  by  saying  that  the 
dut^  on  raw  sugar  should  be  left  where  it  is,  but  the  aoH»ll^  "  differ- 
ential **  on  refined  dionld  be  reduced.  Hiis  argumoit  is  shattered  by 
the  statement  of  independent  refiners  that  they  are  perfectly  willing 
that  there  should  be  no  duty  on  refined  if  there  is  no  duty  on  raw 
sugar;  Hecondly,  br  the  fact  that  refined  sugar  receives  veiy  little 


9ti°  is  1.685  cents,  on  refined  sugar  1.95  cents.  But  on  raw  for  every 
degree  over  9G°  the  govemmoit  taxes  0.0^  cent  advuice.  But  refined 
suf^ars  test  practically  100°,  or  4**  over  96°.  Adding  the  increased 
duty  for  the  increased  test,  we  would  have  to  add  14  points  to  1.6Ss 
cents,  or  1.8*25  cents,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  even  under  the  present 
raten  independent  refiners  only  have  an  actu^  protection  of  one- 
eiglith  cent  per  pound,  while  the  trust  **  hare  the  same  plus  their 
sjM'cial  advantages. 

In  reply  to  my  statement,  showing  the  mjurious  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent exce.'-sive  tax  on  sugar  on  our  export  trade  in  articles  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  sugar  is  an  important  material,  it  has  been 
ur^  that  under  our  customs  drawback  law  the  duty  paid  on  im- 
ported sugar  is  refunded  when  such  su^r  is  exported  as  a  c(»nponent 
part  of  any  manufactured  article.  It  is  true  tnat  the  drawback  Iaw 
IS  supposed  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  the  duty  on  sugar  exported  as 
part  of  manufactured  articles,  but  the  conditions  relating  to  the  use 
of  stifrar  in  manufacturing  processes  render  this  provision  of  no 
practical  benefit.  The  suf^r  which  enters  into  general  consumptiiHi 
includes  duty-free  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar:  duty-free  sugar 
from  Porto  Kico;  imported  sugar  from  Cuba  and  .the  Philippines, 
on  which  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  is  allowed,  and  sugar  from 
other  cmintrie-s  on  which  the  full  tariff  rates  are  imposed.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  manufacturer  of  articles  for  export  to  know 
which  kind  of  sugar  he  is  using,  or  to  keep  the  various  kinds  of  sugar 
separate,  so  that  he  can  be  sure  that  a  certain  quantity  of  im^rted 
duty-paid  sujrar  is  contained  in  a  particnlar  shipment  of  his  ex- 
ported products. 

Even  if  it  were  practicable  for  the  nuum&cturer  to  use  <Hily  duty- 
paid  foreign  sugar,  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  complying 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  drawlMusks  would  in 
most  cases  make  it  unprofitable  to  recover  the  duty. 

Under  the  present  arawback  law  and  the  r^ulatitms  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  carry  it  into  effect,  imported  raw  sugar  en- 


The  duty  on  raw  sugar  testing 


of  the  drawback,  be  identified.  The  word  "  identify,"  as  used  in  the 
law,  is  construed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  mean  that  tiie  man- 
ufacturer of  the  articles  intended  to  be  exported  must  swear  that 
certain  specified  imported  duty-paid  materials  actually  entered  into 
the  manufacture  ox  such  articles.  Compliance  with  this  condition 
would  be  practically  impossible  unless  the  packer  knew  in  advance 
that  a  portion  of  his  product  would  be  sold  lor  export  and  arranged 
to  use  sugar  which  had  been  refined  from  raw  sugar,  paying  the 
hi^est  rate  of  duty  assessed  by  the  tariff. 

The  regulations  prescribed  for  the  identification  of  the  exported 
materials  require  entries  to  be  made  at  the  custom-house  at  the  port 
of  export  for  each  lot  of  exported  goods,  and  the  articles  containing 
the  duty-paid  material  must  be  inspecteii  by  customs  officials.  Cer- 
tificates showing  the  importation  of  the  duty-paid  sugar,  its  delivery 
to  the  refiner,  and  its  subsequent  delivery  to  the  wholesaler  or  dealer 
from  whom  the  manufacturer  purchases  it,  must  be  filed,  together 
with  the  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  covering  the  exported  articles. 
Where  the  drawback  exceeds  a  certain  amount  consular  certificates 
showine  the  landing  of  the  exported  articles  in  a  forei^  country 
must  also  be  furnished.  Thus  it  can  readily  be  se^  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  sugar  is  used 
are  generally  exported  in  small  lots  the  recovery  of  the  t&awback  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and,  as  a  rule,  unprofitable. 

The  collection  of  claims  for  drawback  necessarily  involves  the  em- 
ployment of  customs  agents,  whose  charges  represent  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  amount  recovered. 

In  adfution  to  the  direct  cost  of  collecting  drawback  on  sugar,  the 
interest  on  the  amount  paid  %s  duties,  which  may  not  be  refunded  for 
a  long  period  after  they  are  paid,  is  a  considerable  item  of  loss. 

Some  relief  from  the  present  difficulties  of  collecting  drawbacks 
would  be  afforded  by  the  amendment  of  the  drawback  law,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bills  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  William  C. 
Lovering,  of  Massachusetts;  but  under  any  conditions  the  domestic 
manufacturer  using  duty-paid  sugar  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  in  neutral  markets  wiu  foreign  manu&cturers  enjoying 
the  privi^ge  of  free  sugar. 

Yours,  vary  truly,  Claus  A.  Sfbeokku. 


fiOH.  IKSSE  OVEBSTBEET,  U.  C,  SUBUITS  PETITION  FOB  IllEE 
SUQABL  FBOK  THE  W.  W.  BACOH  GOMPAIIY,  WHQLES&LE 
OBOCEBS,  ZHBIAirAfOLIS,  XHS. 

Indiaitafoxjb,  Ind.,  Deoefnber  10, 1908, 

GOMKZTTEE  ON  WaTB  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  from  raw  and  refined  sugars,  in  the  interest  both  of  the 
80,000,000  consumers  of  the  country  and  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  whi(^  it  is  an  important  material.  This  tax  amounts  to  2  cents 
per  pound  on  refined  sugar. 
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We  would  sabmit  ihat  sach  an  exoibitant  tax  is  not  justified  by  tiie 
ctmditioQS  relating  to  the  production  or  refining  of  sugar  in  tiiis  coan- 
try.  T^i^'Pg  sugar  refiiwrB  have  testified  tiiat  Qiej  need  no  tuiff 
protection  agauut  foreign  refiners,  and  that  the  abobtion  of  the  dutj 
on  sugar  would  so  greatly  increase  consumption  that  their  industry 
would  be  directly  baiefited. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  annual  consumption,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  the 
people  idiould  be  heavily  taxed  in  the  interest  of  one  industry. 

Ine  relatavely  hig^  price  of  sugar  operates  to  prevent  its  more  pn- 
eral  use  in  the  manufacture  of  presurred  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  by 
adding  to  the  cost  of  these  articles  limits  their  consumption.  While 
Hum  is  the  greatest  fruit-growing  country  in  the  world,  our  exports 
of  jams,  jemes.  etc.,  are  comparatively  small,  as  we  can  not  compete 
in  neutral  markets  with  countries  like  Great  Britain,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  sug^r. 

We  bdieve  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided  by  Coa- 
greas  in  &vor  of  the  policy  whidi  will  benefit  the  greater  number  of 
uie  people^  and  that  the  interests  of  the  consumers  should  receive  the 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  tax  on  sugar  is  paid 
wholly  by  the  consumers,  and  is  an  unnecessary  burden  on  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  food.  The  repeal  of  this  tax  would  there- 
fore be  an  unquestioned  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  entire  countiy. 


A  similar  petition  was  received  frrai  Kuhn  &  Bro.  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


GLAUS  A.  8PBBCXEI8,  VSW  YOBX.  CITT,  SUBMITS  ADDirKHrAI 
STATEKEVT  EEIATITB  TO  SUGAB  BUTT. 

New  Tobk,  Deeember  1908. 

Wats  and  Means  OonMnrBE, 

House  of  RepretentoHveSf  Washingtonf  D.  0. 

Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  the  etatoments  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  I  would  respectfully  subnut  the  following  tor 
your  consideration. 

First.  It  is  claimed  there  is  severe  competition  in  this  counby. 
Even  cranting  this,  I  can  see  no  argument  for  keeping  up  an  excessiTe 
duty,  Dut  I  claim  the  actual  competiti<m  is  smal^  and  outside  of  the 
Fecieral  Sugar  Rofining  Company  and  the  Warner  Su^ar  Refining 
Company,  and  possibly  ArbucUe  Brothers,  the  "trust"  directly  or 
indirectly  control  the  balance. 

Second.  Protection  is  asked  for  the  lai^  number  employed.  The 
number  employed  in  the  actual  re&iing  is  really  small,  and  outside  of 
the  actual  refining  the  same  number  would  be  ^ployed  in  handling 
whatever  sugar  the  country  consumed. 

Third.  Regarding  protection  for  the  18,852  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  I  beliefve  that  if  the  company 
"Were  nianiiged  as  it  should  be,  the  stockholders  received  all  the  Bene- 
fits thev  should,  the  entire  protection  under  the  tariff  would  be  made 
up  in  this  w&y. 

Fourth.  It  is  claimed  labor,  materials,  supplies,  etc.,  are  higher 
here.   As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  I  claim  that  the  greater  efficieocty 


The  W.  W.  Bacon  Co. 


The  articles  used  outside  of  raw  sugar,  coal,  water,  barrels,  bags, 
boneblack,  play  but  a  small  part  in  the  cost  and  can  not  be  considered 
as  much  of  a  lactor. 

Fifth.  It  is  claimed  it  is  more  expensive  to  refine  cane  than  beet 
sugar,  while  in  the  trade  raw  cane  sugar  brings  a  premium  over  beet, 
and  tne  refined  product  sells  at  10  to  20  points  over  beet. 

Thej  claim  the  extra  cost  of  refining  cane  is  6)  cents  per  100  pounds. 
If  so,  they  net  3}  to  13)  points  more  for  cane  than  beet  refined.  As 
the  latter  is  not  filtered  over  boneblack,  it  can  not  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  and  also  does  not  carry  well. 

Sixth.  They  state  that  free  sugar  would  be  bad  for  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  but  I  claim  raw  sugar  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  these 
islands  than  anywhere  else,  and  beHeve  that  if  we  had  me  sugar  it 
would  not  be  many  years  before  we  could  ship  refined  sugars  to 
Europe,  made  from  Cuban  and  Philippine  sugars.  The  consimiption 
would  also  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  require  more 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  every  year.  I  beUeve  Europe 
has  reached  its  limit,  as  far  as  cost  of  producing  sugar  is  concerned, 
and  same  is  likely  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  in  the  future. 
Some  authorities  predict  we  will  have  no  grain  to  spare  for  e^>ort 
before  many  years,  so  Europe  will  have  to  raise  more  grain,  eto., 
than  at  present. 

Seventh.  It  is  claimed  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  small,  but  this 
was  not  on  account  of  the  tariff  protection,  but  resulted  mostly  from 
poor  mangement  and  attempts  to  kill  any  independent  competition. 
The  above  is  the  cause  of  the  small  ma^;in,  and  as  far  as  having  to  con- 
trol production,  owing  to  competitioa  from  domestic  beet  and  inde- 
pendent refiners  the  usual  increase  in  consumption  of  about  4  to  5 

Eer  cent  has  or  will  soon  take  care  of  that  trouble.  The  consiunption 
as  increased  about  500,000  tons  within  the  last  five  years,  while  the 
new  beet  and  cane  competition  mentioned  has  a  capacity  of  about 
500,000  tons,  and  the  "trust"  is  interested  in  some  of  the  new  beet 
plants. 

Eighth.  I  will  admit  the  one-eighth  cent  protection  is  required 
under  the  Dingley  bill,  but  wotdd  not  be  with  free  sugar,  and  all  we 
would  require  then  would  be  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  any  direct 
or  indirect  bounties  which  foreign  countries  might  fdlow  their  pro- 
ducers. 

Ninth.  There  is  no  fair  comparison  in  quoting  Canada  with  this 
country.  They  consume  only  200,000  tons,  against  out  3,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

As  regards  England,  they  are  so  near  the  Continent  they  do  not 
have  the  same  protection  in  freight  that  we  do,  and  their  own  refin- 
eries are  not  up  to  date  or  to  be  compared  in  any  way  with  ours. 

Tenth.  I  claim  refined  cane  sugars  can  not  be  made  to  advantage 
on  the  plantations,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  ship 
the  raws  to  places  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  refineries 
which  can  handle  laree  quantities  at  any  time.  For  this  same 
reason  the  Hawaiian  planters  have  their  own  refinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, instead  of  making  refined  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Eleventh.  I  agree  that  all  refiners  are  not  benefited  by  the  dut^ 
on  raws,  but  the  "trust"  are  especially,  in  their  purchases  in  Hawaii 
and  Xx>uisiana,  under  the  present  tariff. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  free  sugar  as  boo&  as  possible  and  believe  tlie  duty 
could  be  reduced  at  once  to  basis  of  1  cent  for  96**  sugar  without 
huming  uiyone. 

I  remain,  yours,  reapectfoUy, 

CuiV6  A,  Sfbeckels. 
Federal  Suoab  RxinxiNe  Go. 


VI8G0V8ZV  FSOOVCEBfl  S0B1IIT  FBOISST  AGAIBST  SE- 

mrcnov  or  pbiseht  bvqar  nnnss. 

MzLWAUKEB,  Wxs.,  Z>«o0f»5«r  £4i  i908. 

Hon.  SnusMO  E.  Patke,  JT. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee,  Waghingtonj  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  On  bdialf  of  the  beet-sugsr  producers  of  Wisconsin, 
consi*stinfr  of  four  independent  beet-sugar  factories,  representing 
an  investment  of  $3,000,000,  800  employees  of  these  factories,  anil 
H.(NK)  in<lt>[}endent  &nners  who  grow  beets  and  have  invested  $400,000 
in  beet  ini[>lements  and  devoted  much  time  to  learn  beet  culture,  I 
prote«<t  against  any  further  reducticm  or  ocmoessions  from  the  present 
tariff  schedule  on  sugar,  and  request  that  the  ccmcessioDS  made  from 
the  Dingley  rates  be  reinstated,  for  the  folowing  briefly  stated 
reasons : 

Protection  is  necessary,  eciuitable,  and  proper  for  the  one  fact  of 
hif^her  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  which  the  following  figures 
sliow: 

First  Farm  labor  in  the  United  States  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
dav. 

Equally  efficient  farm  labor  in  European  beet-sugar  produciiig 
countries  costs  from  48  cents  to  96  cents  per  dav. 

Farm  labor  in  the  tropical  cane-sugar  producing  ooontries  costs 
from  20  cents  to  $1  per  da^. 

Considering  the  low-priced  tropical  labor  only  half  as  efficient  as 
American  labor,  the  ccst  of  American  labor  averages  over  400  per 
cent  higher,  while  it  averages  over  100  per  cent  liigher  than  the 
European  labor.  Same  holds  good  for  factory  labor. 

Second.  Ocean  freights  to  tsa&  country  on  sugar  are  so  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  cost  of  production  that  th^  are  no  offset  to  the 
cheaper  foreign  labor. 

Third.  The  continuance  and  further  development  of  the  beet-sog&r 
industry  in  the  United  States  requires  j>rotection. 

The  principle  of  protection  can  be  justly  applied  to  sugar  under 
the  following  proposititms : 

First  Sugar  is  an  agricultural  product  that  is  now  and  alwa^ 
can  be  successfully  grown  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  present  home  production  is  less  than  the  home  ocHi- 
sumption;  no  sugar  is  exportea. 

Third.  Sufficient  definite  protection  will  therefore  assure  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  Further  development  will  stimulate  the  improvemoit  of 
farm  machinery  and  factory  appliances  that  will  work  toward  a 
reduction  in  cost  of  manufactoreh 
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Fifth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  items  on  &e  present  tariff  list  that  is  of 
actual  benefit  to  the  American  farmer. 

Development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  desirable  because: 

First.  Sugar-beet  culture  and  beet-sugar  manufacture  give  em- 
ployment to  a  large  amount  of  labor. 

Second.  It  is  therefore  a  direct  benefit  to  two  great  classes  of  our 
p^ple,  the  farmer  and  the  laborer. 

lliird.  The  culture  of  sugar  beets  improves  the  soil,  teaches  inten- 
sive cultivation,  encourages  crop  rotation,  and  offers  the  grower  a 
comparatively  certain  crop  at  a  fixed  market  price. 

Fourth.  The  operating  of  beet-sugar  factories  during  the  winter 
months  offers  employment  to  farm  labor  that  is  otherwise  more  or 
less  without  employment  at  that  time. 

General  propositions  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  tariff  on 
su^r  are : 

First.  It  is  a  large  revenue  producer,  without  being  a  hardship  on 
the  people.  The  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  to  the  consumer 
is  comparatively  lower  than  in  ai^  foreign  country. 

Second.  Because  everybodv  consumes  sugar,  the  tariff  tax  is  a 
uniform  tax  and  therefore  a  fair  tax  and  amounts  to  only  70  cents  per 
capita  per  annum. 

Third.  Maintenance  of  a  sufficient  tariff  would  work  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  independent  manufacturers  and  always  insure  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices, 
while  a  reduction  will  tend  toward  monopoly  and  the  positive  de- 
struction of  the  home  industry. 

Fourth.  The  Bepublican  party  at  two  of  its  national  conventions 
since  1896  promised  continued  protection  to  sugar  producers  and 
thus  encouraged  investments  of  wpital  in  the  iMited  States  which 
now  exceed  $60,000,000. 

Fifth.  Concessions  made  since  the  Dingley  tariff  was  enacted  now 
operate  to  reduce  this  tariff  by  one-third.  It  is  a  moral  obligation 
of  the  Kepublican  administration  that  these  concessions  be  reinstated. 
Hiis  would  materially  aid  more  rapid  development  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  and  hasten  permanent  lower  prices  of  sugar  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Sixth.  The  so-called  "  sugar  trust "  is  only  a  refiner  of  imported 
raw  sugar  and  therefore  not  a  beneficiary  of  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

I  re^ectfully  request  that  this  protest  be  printed  and  considered 
as  part  of  regular  hearing. 

Bespectfulfy  submitted. 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Company, 
B.  G.  Wagner,  President. 


BBIEF  SVBXZTTUD  BT  TBmKAH  O.  FALKEB,  SECBETABY  OF  THE 
AXEBZGAH  BEET  SUaAB  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  G.,  December  S4i  1^8. 
OomarniB  ok  Wats  and  Means, 

WasUngton,  D.  G. 

Gxntlbken:  At  the  time  the  recent  sugar  hearings  were  under 
way  before  this  honorable  committee  I  was  in  Europe,, where  I  had 
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gone  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  beet-sugar  mdustiy  of  that 
country.  (>n  November  17.  the  day  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  Sprectels. 
and  Stillman  appeared  before  you,  I  was  interviewing  Mr.  Houy 
Millinston  Drake,  the  Paris  membw  of  the  sugar  brokerage  house  of 
J.  V.  Drake  A  Co.,  said  to  be  the  largest  surar-bn^rage  house  on 
the  Continent,  with  headquarters  at  London,  Magdebui^,  and  Paris. 

I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  while  I  had  many  letters  of 
introduction  to  European  sugar  people  of  local  reputation  only,  my 
time  was  limited  and  I  endeavored  to  spend  it  witn  people  who  ha^ 
national  or  international  reputations  in  the  sugar  worla  and  whose 
opinions  would  carry  weight  with  anyone  who  mi^t  be  ccmversant 
with  the  sugar  industry. 

^\'hiIe  ilcssrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Stillman  were  telling  yoo 
that  freer  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States  would  injure  no  one,  Mr.  Drake  was  telling  me  quite  a  different 
storv.  The  following,  taken  from  the  notes  I  made  immediately  after 
the  inter\'iew  terminated,  throws  considerable  lig^t  on  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  European  sugar  authorities: 

Found  him  tboroustdy  well  posted  on  world  nigar  ooiidltIwi&  Says  It  ooat 
OrMt  BritalD  £3.000,000  a  year  by  reason  of  her  having  broi^t  about  the  Bnu- 
N'ls  nmferenoe,  but  It  quieted  and  settled  the  sugar  sltuatloD,  which  was  in  a 
ni>rv(ius  condition  on  sccouut  of  European  hountles  on  sugar.  Says  Germany 
ciiuld  «'tii)lly  produce  a  million  more  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  but  all  European 
nations  and  sufEar  men  seem  to  wish  to  preserve  a  normal  market  Says  that 
since  the  Bruiwels  convention  the  up-to-date  cane-sngar  people  tluonghcnit  Uh 
world  have  been  making  money  hand  over  list. 

So  anxious  was  Great  Britain  to  keep  thhigs  settled,  that  to  renew  the  con- 
vention  and  get  Russia  Into  1^  she  allowed  Russian  bonoty-pald  sngar  to  ccMiie 
Into  (Sreat  Britain  free  of  cotintenrall.  Firmly  brieves  that  any  great  reduction 
of  1'nlted  States  duty  on  either  Cuban  or  Philippine  sugar  would  result  in  such 
a  dt'niorallzatlon  In  the  sugar  world  as  has  never  be«i  seen.  In  reply  to  my 
dtiitfiiKMit  that  in  apparent  good  faith  some  iHt>mInent  Americans  contended  that 
to  let  In  a  few  hundred  thouaand  tons  from  the  Philippines  free  of  duty  would 
Injure  no  one,  he  raid:  "Tell  those  gentlemen,  with  my  complimentB,  that  they 
know  nothing  at>out  It  Ton  have  already  reached  the  danger  line.  Yon  now 
liniNirt  but  two  or  three  hundred  thoasand  tons  of  fnll-dnty-pald  sngar.  Onc^  cut 
thit)  off  so  that  yon  Import  no  full-duty-paid  sugar  and  find  yonr  nurket  filled 
witlitiiit  nhfiorMng  quite  all  the  Cuban  sugar,  thus  forcing  their  surplus  onto  the 
wiirlil's  niiirkHtH — be  It  even  a  few  cargoes  only — and  the  markets  of  the  world 
will  irn  to  pi<>ces  In  a  JlfTy.  A  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Cuban 
siiL'iir  fon-eil  iiiMtn  an  already  overstocked  market  and  the  world  market  would 
uliiinp  not  less  tbno  one-half  cent  per  pound  Immediately,  and  probably  much 
iiKirc.  I'eople  who  have  not  studied  the  question  carefully  have  no  conception 
of  tlie  n-nsitlvenpss  of  the  sugar  market  You  can  not  compare  the  sugar  situa- 
tion with  thnt  of  other  food  products.  Of  those  we  can  scarcely  produce  mongh 
to  nii[>i>iy  the  world— of  sugar,  we  could  prodnce  enough  In  one  year  to  supply  the 
world  for  many  yrars.  Each  natlm  In  Europe^  for  economic  agrtcaltnral  reasons, 
would  like  to  doulile  Its  sugar  product,  but  In  order  not  to  demoralize  the  mar- 
ket, each  Is  tryiiiB  to  hold  Its  output  In  check.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  while 
Kiiropo  Is  exercising  the  greatest  possible  restraint  on  production.  In  order  to 
malninin  living  prices,  you  In  America  will  not  upeet  everything  by  further 
stimulating  the  output  of  Cuba  or  the  Philippines. 

"Sly  attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  m  December,  1907. 
the  world's  sugar  statisticians  began  to  lower  their  estimates  of  the 
coming  crop  and  by  March,  1908,  had  cut  their  estimates  by  some 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  with  the  result  that  during  that 
thrpf-niontlis  period  the  Hamburg  price  of  sugar  increased  more  than 
40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  such  a  cutting 
down  of  surplus  sugar  would  raise  the  price  40  cents  per  hundret^ 
the  converse  was  true,  and  an  increase  of  Eomilar  prop<ntions  in  the 
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-vorld's  sugar  production,  with  a  market  already  oversupplied,  would 
reduce  the  world  price  of  sugar  probably  much  more  than  40  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Drake  but  echoed  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  to 
me  by  the  greatest  sugar  experts  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  I  had  met  with  it  on  all  sides — 
government  officials,  sugar  statisticians,  editors  of  sugar  papers,  raw- 
sugar  manufa(:tiu*ers,  sugar  refinera,  sugar  brokers,  ana  olBcers  and 
chemists  of  the  various  su^r  associations  of  Europe — thus  including 
the  best-posted  sugar  men  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  considering 
world  conditions. 

The  majority  of  these  men  have  made  the  sugar  industry  their  life 
work,  as  did  most  of  their  fathers  before  them.  They  were  bom  and 
bred  in  a  su^r  atmosphere.  Three-quarters  of  the  beet  sugar  of  the 
world,  and,  m  jNict^  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  total  output  of 
sugar,  is  produced  in  Europe,  which  is  the  only  country  that  produces 
beet  sugar  for  export,  mth  a  limited  world  mfurket  already  over- 
supplied,  a  comparatively  small  variation  in  the  world  crop  o'i  sugar 
make^  such  a  difference  in  the  ^rice  of  this  commodi^  as  to  mean 
vast  sums  of  money  to  tbe  sugar  industry  of  Europe.  Europe's  home 
markets  are  fully  safeguarded  by  protective  tariffs,  but  when  the 
sugar  producers  reach  out  to  sell  uieir  exports  in  other  markets,  they 
are  met  with  the  cheap  labor  competition  of  the  Tropics.  '  They  have 
seen  Java,  with  no  tariff  concessions  whatever,  drive  European  sugars 
out  of  China,  practically  out  of  India,  and  partially  out  of  Persia. 
-  A  20  per  cent  reduction  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  has  been  seen 
to  result  in  making  that  island  the  greatest  cane  sugar  producing  cen- 
ter in  the  world.  The  sugar  men  m  Europe  know  the  almost  untold 
millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped  cane  lands  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  their  training  teaches  them  that  freer  trade  rela- 
tions oetween  either  of  these  islands  and  the  TTnited  States  means  an 
'  almost  limitless  increase  in  sugar  production,  with  a  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  world  price  of  sugar.  At  least  that  is  the  way  they  put  it 
to  me,  and  the  statements  of  people  so  widely  sei>arated  being  in  such 
accord,  one  could  not  doubt  tlieir  sincerity,  even  if  so  inclined. 

From  my  notebook  I  quote  concerning  one  French  su^r  manufac- 
turer, who  eridently  knew  more  about  Uie  islands  thanlie  did  about 
the  acticms  of  our  Congress: 

Impossible  to  believe  American  Congress  would  omsldOT  lowering  duty  on 
Pbillppine  sugar  Into  home  country,  Cfmsldering  Immoise  possibilities  of  the 
Philippines.  Really  could  not  believe  our  public  men  bo  unfamiliar  with  the 
Iiosslbilltles  of  the  PhlllpplneH,  or  of  political  economy,  or  beneflta  of  beet  cul- 
ture, or  so  reckless  of  public  opinion,  or  so  daring  as  to  Injure  so  Important  a 
home  Industry.  Could  not  believe  any  legislator  would  even  Introduce  such  a 
hill,  on  account  of  the  Ignominy  which  would  thereby  cover  him.  Perfectly 
amazed  and  almost  speechlesB  when  I  Informed  him  that  a  75  per  cent  reduction 
bill  had  not  only  been  Introduced  at  each  Congress  during  the  Inst  six  years, 
hnt  was  passed  twice  by  the  lower  House.  Says  the  enormous  Indirect  eco- 
uomlc  advantages  ot  the  todnstry  are  folly  appreciated  by  the  public  men  and 
political  economists  of  France. 

A  distinguished  English  sugar  man,  who  went  as  a  member  of  the 
British  royal  commission  to  the  West  Indies  to  study  how  their  con- 
ditions could  be  improved,  told  me  he  looked  for  no  material  increase 
of  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  but  looked  for  Forto  Rico  to  go  to 
SOO^M)  tmis.  Ko  material  increase  in  Cuba  unless  we  granted  them 
furthor  tariff  concessions.  Dgtzed  by  Googlc 
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^tb  PhiIii)piDe  sugar  on  our  free  list,  he  would  expect  a  tmnen- 
doiiii  exploiUtion  there,  which  would  upset  our  national  revenues,  as 
well  as  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 

To  illustrate  his  ideas  concerning  the  loss  of  revenue  feature,  he 
said  that  some  years  ago  the  British  GoTemment  decided  to  allow 
rolonial  West  Indian  su^r  to  come  in  free  of  dut^.  After  the  min- 
istry had  decided  on  this  measure,  one  of  the  ministers  asked  him 
vlint  such  a  policy  would  cost  the  British  revenues.  He  told  him 
£I..'>00.000  per  annum,  at  which  the  minister  was  thunderstruck,  and 
ral]e<l  him  before  the  ministry.  They  told  him  that  on  the  little 
West  Indian  tiugar  coming  in,  it  would  make  less  Uian  £150^000  dif- 
ff^rpnca  He  toui  them  yes,  on  present  importations,  but  if  given  free 
trade  all  the  British  West  Indian  sugar  would  come  to  Great  Britain, 
and  that  a  great  .sugar  exploitation  of  the  islands  would  be  induced. 
Thev  .-.aw  the  point  and  dropped  the  plan. 

sir  Ilonry  Bergne,  now  retired,  was  for  many  decades  in  the  Brit- 
ish foRMgn  office,  where  he  was  head  of  the  commercial  department 
aiul  exiiniiner  of  treaties;  was  His  Majesty^s  plenipotentiary  at  the 
copyrifflit  conventions  at  Beme  in  1886  and  1896;  acted  in  like 
cajuii'ity  in  1886,  1890.  and  1898  at  the  industrial  pro^rty  conven- 
tions iH'ld  at  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Brusads;  was  the  British  commis- 
sioner at  the  Brussels  sugar  conference  of  1898;  and  was  His  Maj- 
esty s  plenimtentiary  for  signature  at  the  international  sugar  oon- 
venii'in  at  Brussels  m  1902.  He  was  knighted  in  1903.  Sir  Henry 
ftaid  tliHt  he  anticipated  no  great  increase  m  European  sugar  produc- 
tion, but  that  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  were  capable  of  a  tremendous 
expan-ion,  and  would  be  so  expanded  if  their  sueirs  were  allowed  to 
enter  tlie  t 'uited  States  free  of  duty  or  if  g^ntm  further  tariff  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Philippe  de  Vilmdrin,  of  Vilmorin,  Andrienz  ft  Co.,  the  largest 
supir-UH>t-seed  producers  in  France,  expressed  the  same  sentiments 
as  did  Sir  Henry  Bergne. 

Doctor  Ware,  an  American  residing  in  Paris,  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  tlio  <\iu\y  of  sugar.  He  has  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
siipir  librnrv  in  the  world.  His  spacious  and  elaborate  study  on  tJie 
Kup  de  la  I^ienfaissanoe  is  lined  on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceUing, 
witli  nothing  but  sugar  literature,  even  the  doors  being  shelved  to 
(■onvvpond  with  the  Glance  of  the  room,  so  that  once  in  and  the  door 
olox-il  no  exit  is  visible.  He  was  the  United  States  juror  for  awards 
on  siij:;ir,  teas,  and  confectionery  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
He  esiiiiiiites  that  from  his  private  fortune  he  spent  $50,000  many 
vi  iu-s  flpo  in  trying  to  get  the  beet-sugar  industry  introduced  into  the 
Viiitrd  Slates.*  He  has  written  a  two-volume  standard  history  of 
the  iMM't-sii^jar  industry  of  the  world,  as  well  as  several  technical 
sugar  h(H»ks  and  a  standard  work  on  sugar-beet  seed,  and  he  edits 
from  nhi*oad  a  technical  sugar  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  He 
says  that  the  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  both  Cuba  sad  the 
Philip|iines  are  simply  stupendous,  and  that  either  of  them  can  easily 
ruin  tlie  home  industry  if  given  the  chance.  He  says  that  the 
Kiiropcaiis  fully  realize  the  enormous  indirect  advantages  of  pro- 
duciTifj  tlif'ir  sugnr  from  home-grown  beets,  the  importance  of  the  by- 
proiliu'ts.  the  making  of  better  farmers,  the  better  crops  of  all  other 
larniinfi:  jiroducts  by  reason  of  rotating  them  with  sugar  beets.  He 
says  that  the  Europeans  feel  tiiat  if  at  home  they  oonld  produoe  cane 
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sugar  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  pound  or  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  4  cents 
per  pound  they  would  prefer  to  produce  it  from  beets  at  the  double 
cost  price  of  the  sugar,  on  account  of  the  far-reaching  value  of  the  in- 
direct advantages,  as  aside  from  rum  there  is  no  by-product  in  pro- 
ducing cane  sugar  and  not  one  indirect  advantage.  In  other  words, 
that  home-produced  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  production  of  4  txnta  per 

Sound  is  actually  cheaper  for  the  nation  at  large  than  home-pro- 
uced  cane  sugar  (if  it  were  possible  to  produce  cane  sugar  there)  at 
a  cost  of  production  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

George  S.  Dureau,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Journal  des  Fabri- 
cants  de  Sucre,  the  leading  sugar  paper  of  France,  is  convinced  that 
free  sugar  from  either  CuBa  or  the  Philippines  wouM  mean  the  total 
extinction  of  our  home  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries.  He  reiterated 
to  me  his  statement  of  December  18, 1901,  and  reproduced  in  the  hear- 
ings of  this  committee,  that  sugar  could  be  produced  in  Cuba  at  a  cost 
of  li  cents  per  pound,  and  added  that  it  is  now  being  produced  there 
at  that  figure  or  tmder.  On  January  22,  1902,  when  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  was  under  consideration  by  this  honorable  commit- 
tee, this  recognized  sugar  authority  was  quoted  (p.  168  of  the  hear- 
ing) as  saying: 

If  Cuban  Ngar  la  to  enjoy  a  reduction  In  the  tariff  In  the  United  States,  it 
aboald  not  be  difflcult  to  picture  the  aiormouB  Impetus  the  Cuban  Industry  would 
take  CHL 

A  week  before  this  opinion  was  read  to  you,  Mr.  Atkins  (who  again 
appeared  before  you  a  few  days  ago  in  favor  of  further  reducing  our 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar)  delivered  to  you  this  opinion : 

The  labor  In  Cuba  Is  very  limltedt  and  I  have  very  strong  doubt  In  my  mind 
whether  there  la  enough  In  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off  possibly  a  crop  of  800,000 
tons. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  Cuban  su^r  crop  grow  from  a  few 
hundred  thousand  to  nearly  a  million  and  ahalf  tons  per  annum  under 
the  stimulus  of  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  that  country  can  judge  as 
to  the  weight  which  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  these  two  men. 

Dr.  Fred  Sachs,  of  Brussels,  secretary-general  of  the  Society  G^n- 
^•rale  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  de  Belgiques,  is  the  recognized  Belgian 
authority  on  sugar  and  one  of  the  greatest  sugar  authorities  in 
Europe.  On  account  of  his  vast  statistical  work  m  connection  with 
the  wwld  sugar  production,  he  has  been  decorated  by  his  home  Gov- 
ernment with  the  "  Order  of  Leopold,"  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
has  been  decorated  by  the  French  Government  Doctor  Sachs  is 
also  editor  of  Sucrerie  Beige,  the  leading  sugar  journal  of  Bel- 
gium, as  well  as  being  secretary-general  of  the  Societe  Technique  et 
Chimique  de  Sucrerie  de  Belgique.  He  is  a  chemist  and  sugar  engi- 
neer and  is  interested  in  several  sugar  factories  in  Belgium  and  else- 
where in  Europe.  Doctor  Sachs  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
sugar-producins  conditions  and  possibilities  throughout  the  world 
and  is  fearful  oi  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.  Quoting  from  my  notes : 

Thinks  they  would  flood  iia  with  sugar  If  we  let  It  Into  our  protected  market. 
Would  be  like  paying  a  big  bounty  to  countries,  oue  of  which,  without  bounty 
ond  with  most  antiquated  nuu-liiiiery  iiiid  methods,  bas  always  been  able  to 
compete  with  the  world.  Foreign  as  well  as  Amo-ican  capital  would  rush  in 
by  many,  many  millions  and  demoralize  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world.  Be- 
lieves that  with  free  sugar,  or  further  tariff  reductions,  Philippines  or  Cuba 
would  swamp  our  Industry. 
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At  Brussels  I  saw  Monsieur  Gapelle,  the  Belgian  miniBter  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  permanent  ptesidient  of  the  Bmasela  oouTention.  I 
quote  from  my  notes: 

8e«iDed  to  be  well  tnformed  as  to  ponlbtHtlee  of  sogar  productioa  In  tbe 
Phlllpplnea  and  Coba  and  of  the  agitation  In  fiiTor  of  admltUns  tbelr  sossr 
to  our  markets  onder  modtfled  duties  or  free  of  doty;  also  as  to  tbe  stlmolat- 
Inic  effect  of  lacb  action  In  increasing  Philippine  and  Cuban  sugar  prodoctioii. 
8«emed  to  tblnk  that  tbelr  poaslbllitlea  were  Umltlen  and  that  tbe  retDoral 
or  reduction  of  oar  duties  on  their  sugar  would  result  In  upsetting  the  wwld's 
sugar  market  Said  that  the  matter  had  been  fi^  discussed  and  considered  at 
tbe  meetings  of  tbe  conference. 

At  The  Hague,  Mr.  Versteeg,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands department  of  agriculture,  said  to  be  the  best  goTcmment  au- 
thority on  agriculture,  informed  me  that  in  Holland  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  thinking  men,  it  being 
of  the  greatest  value  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  He  intimated 
that  it  would  be  a  bold  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  advocate  any 
policy  which  might  result  in  injury  to  the  h(Hne  industry.  Another 
official  of  the  department,  to  whom  he  gave  me  a  card,  aocwded  me 
an  interview,  concerning  which  I  quote  from  my  notes: 

Talked  freely  of  tbe  Industry  and  Its  great  value  to  Holland  farmers.  Said 
DO  tbniiRht  would  be  gl^'en  to  a  proposition  which  might  in  any  way  Injure  tbe 
hnnie  IntluMtry.  and  thus  tbe  Holland  ftirmera,  thonsands  of  whom  would  not 
kn»w  how  to  turn  If  deprived  of  thla  crop. 

Mr.  Barbe,  president  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  at 
Amsterdam,  is  the  largest  sugar  refiner  in  Holland.  His  company 
refines  from  one  and  one-halt  to  two  times  as  much  sugar  as  is  a>n- 
sunied  in  the  entire  Kin^om  of  Holland.  Mr.  Barbe  was  a  member 
of  the  Brussels  convention.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  to 
refine  Javan  cane  sugar,  but  could  not  do  so  at  a  profit  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  placed  on  it  bv  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  the  nome  beet-sugar  industry.  For  the 
Mike  of  larger  dividends  he  would  like  to  be  sble  to  r^ne  cheap 
Jnvan  sun^ar,  but  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  a  national  blessing, 
wliich  the  Dutch  Government  protected  by  absolutely  excluding  even 
tlie  Javan  products,  produced  by  Hollanders  in  a  Dutch  possession. 
He  84'enied  much  amused  in  contrasting  our  govemmratal  polipy 
toward  the  home  and  colonial  sugar  industries  with  that  of  his  own 
country.   Quoting  from  my  notes: 

ITe  does  not  believe  we  wIU  reduce  the  duty  on  either  Caban  or  Philippine 
Riiiiiir  -io  convinced  that  a  SO  per  cent  reduction  on  Cuban  or  free  PblUHitne 
Biifnir  would  be  fatal  to  the  home  beet  and  cane  Industries.  Cant  bdlere  that 

('4iii>;rcs.s  wuulil  do  such  a  thing. 

I  quote  a  para^aph  from  my  notes  concerning  an  interview  with 
Air.  do  Bus.sy,  editor  of  De  Indische  Mercur,  at  Amsterdam,  a  paper 
devoted  to  colonial  products,  especially  Javan: 

Says  Pblllpplnes  can  produce  great  quantities  ot  sugar  and  are  only  waiting 
to  Ret  their  status  settled  when  large  amoonts  of  capital  will  go  Into  the  in- 
diiNiry,  If  settled  fav^orably  to  them.  Bzchangea  with  Philippine  papers  and 
ktH-iw  trtH-k  of  the  Industry.  Predicts  great  Increase  to  Formosa.  Japanese 
giKHl  wnrkors  and  work  cheaply.  Phllli^ine  land  as  good  or  bettw  than  that 
of  Java. 

Occupying  high  places  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Hungry  are  the 
Von  Hatvanys,  botn  noblemen,  both  members  of  I^hamoalLil^oUi 
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political  economiKts  of  note,  and  both  very  wealthy.  Three  of  their 
estates  cover  50,000  acres,  and  all  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  sugar 
factories,  the  one  I  visited  being  a  25,000-acre  estate  equipped  with  a 
factory  of  3,000  tons  daily  capacity,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Europe. 

The  Hatvanys,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention, as^ime  a  little  different,  though  none  the  less  si^^iificant, 
position  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Fhirippines  from  that  voiced  by 
other  political  economists  I  met.   Quoting  from  my  notes: 

The;  both  feel  that  our  affairs  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and  the  out- 
come of  it  can  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  European  beet-sugar  Industry 
through  the  dumping  of  iiddltional  large  quantities  of  cane  sugar  on  the  English 
nmrket,  as  they  firmly  believe  that  any  further  concessions  of  tariff  on  these 
sugars  would  result  in  Great  Britain  closing  her  doors  to  them.  Their  only 
interest  concerns  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  Jnvan,  Santo  Donilngan, 
and  other  sugars  we  now  consume  from  tropical  countries  to  whom  we  grant  no 
tariff  favors.  They  seemed  to  tbini;  that  our  legislators  must  surely  consider 
this  ph:ise  of  tlie  question,  and  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  taking  a  step 
which  would  precipitate  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

They  were  convinced  that  further  tariff  concessions  to  either  of 
these  tropical  countries  would  greatly  stimulate  their  production  of 
sugar,  and  that  the  United  States  alone  would  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  her  action,  if  such  action  were  taken.  I  suggested  that  our 
tariff  concession  to  Cuba  was  but  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the 
Brussels  convention  only  provided  for  oountervailmg  duties  in  case 
the  gratuity  amounted  to  50  cents  or  more  per  hundred.  They 
called  my  attention  to  the  recent  renewal  of  the  convention,  when 
Great  Britain  insisted  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia 
paid  liberal  bounties,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  these 
bounties  had  piled  up  a  large  surplus  of  sugar,  Russia  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  convention,  surplus  and  all,  and  Europe  had  to  submit. 
They  submitted  that  the  laws  of  the  Brussels  convention  were  not 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  were  flexible  and  designed  to 
be  changed  as  often  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  and  that  our  pur- 
suit of  a  ^licy  that  virtually  paid  a  big  bounty  on  certain  tropical 
sugars  which  we  consumed,  and  thus  enabled  the  producers  to  dump 
their  surplus  on  foreign  markets  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  still  make  a  profit  on  their  full  crop^  would  not  be  submitted  to. 
Great  Britain  had  forced  Europe  to  a  fair  competition  in  the  British 
market  with  British  colonial  sugars,  and  she  would  likewise  force  us 
and  the  sugars  we  favored,  if  occasion  demanded. 

In  Paris  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  considerations  which  actuated 
Great  Britain  in  admitting  the  importation  of  bounty-paid  Russian 
sugar  concerned  reciprocal  advantages  granted  by  Russia  on  Rus- 
sian imports  of  British  India  tea.  In  Ijondon  I  was  questioned  by 
an  official  of  the  British  board  of  trade  (a  government  institution) 
concerning  the  bounties  paid  by  our  state  governments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar.  I  told  him  that  only  the  Stnte  of  New  York 
did  this,  and  he  said  that  that  was  his  understanding,  but  that  on 
account  of  this  other  governments  had  endeavoi-ed  to  get  Great 
Britain  to  countervail  against  American  sugar,  not  because  we  ex- 
ported any,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle;  but  that  on  account  of  the 
friendly  ifeeling  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tJnited 
States  Great  Britain  had  declined  to  do  so.    Tie  asked  me  to  confii'm 
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from  official  sourceB  my  opim<xi  of  there  being  only  one  State  which 
granted  a  bounty,  and  advise  him,  which  I  promised  to  do.  I  men- 
tion this  incident  to  show  that  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  sugar  ques- 
tion is  being  observed,  and  that  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba  or 
the  Philippines  would  probably  result  in  closing  all  other  world 
markets  to  their  sugar. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  space  to  quote  the  expressions  of  other 
equallv  noted  people  in  the  European  sugar  world,  but  will  merely 
state  tnat  their  opmions  aa  to  the  enormous  stimulation  of  sugar  pro- 
duction which  a  further  tariff  concession  to  either  Cuba  or  the  Phil- 
ipnines  would  inevitably  bring  about  coincides  with  those  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  quote. 

Among  the<%  notable  people  whom  I  mrt  and  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussofl  the  subject  were — 

Otto  Licht.  of  Magdeburg,  the  veteran  German  beet-sugar  statis- 
tician whose  figures  and  crop  estimates  on  European  beet-sugar  are 
accepted  the  world  over; 

Professor  Doctor  Ton  Lippman,  the  celebrated  German  sugar  ex- 
pert, of  Ilalle,  said  to  be  tne  greatest  sugar  chemist  and  political 
economist  on  sugar  in  German v;  the  author  of  a  standard  history  of 
sugar  and  of  a  standard  work  on  sugar  chemistry;  the  first  sugar 
refiner  in  Germany  to  produce  refined  sugar  without  the  use  of 
charcoal,  and  for  which  discovery  he  was  decorated  and  made  a 
nobleman;  the  managing  director  of  a  sugar  refinery  which  annually 
turns  out  50,000.000  marks^  worth  of  sugar; 

Privy  Councilor  Koenig,  president  of  the  Union  Association  of 
German  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  Refiners; 

Doctor  Ilerzfeld,  the  noted  sugar  expert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  laboratory  of  the  German  Sugar  Lidustiy  at  Berlin, 
the  greatest  su^r  school  in  the  world; 

Doctor  Bai'tms.  editor  of  Die  Deutsche  Znckerindustrie,  the  lead- 
ing sugar  paper  of  Germany; 

fAr.  Zuckscnwerdt,  of  the  great  sugar  brokerage  and  banking  house 
of  Zuckschwerdt  &  Beuchel,  of  Ma^eburg; 

Doctor  Stein,  of  Liverpool,  the  technical  sugar  expert,  engineer, 
and  chemist  employed  by  the  British  Government  and  the  sugar  im- 
porters as  an  arbitrator  of  disputes  on  classification  of  sugar  imports, 
and  a  director  in  a  large  British  sugar  refinery ; 

Mr.  Czamikow,  of  London,  the  greatest  sugar  importer  in  the 
world,  with  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and 
New  York; 

vSir  Nevile  Lubbock,  sugar  broker,  of  London,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  British  royal  commission  which  was  sent  to  the  West  Zndi^ 
to  study  out  how  their  conditions  could  be  improved,  and  who  was 
decorated  on  accoimt  of  his  services  in  this  commission,  and  who 
was  the  expert  adviser  of  the  British  members  of  the  Brussels  con- 
vention; 

British  Consul  Drake,  one  of  the  largest  sugar  brokers  in  Bdbigde- 
burg,  and  member  of  the  largest  sugar-bntenge  houses  on  the  Con- 
tinent; 

Professor  Strohmer,  chief  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  sugar  insti- 
tute, conceded  to  be  the  leading  sugar  expert  of  Austria,  and  who 
believes  the  sugar  world  has  far  more  to  tear  from  the  Philippines 
than  from  Cunt; 
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Doctor  Mikusch,  ^neral  secretory  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Su^r 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  Wochenschrift  des  Centralverines  fiir 
Rubenzucker-Industrie,  the  leading  sugar  paper  of  Austria: 

Monsieur  Dormerque,  administrator  of  the  French  syndicate  of 
sugar  manufacturers;  and 

Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs,  of  whom  I  will  have  more  to  say  later. 

These  and  others  I  met  are  thoughtful,  studious  men,  nien  of  cul- 
ture, refinement,  education,  and  science,  many  of  them  poRSessors  of 
great  wealth.  They  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  this  most  intricate  subject.  Largely  by  their  brains 
and  those  of  their  fathers,  Europe  is  being  enricHed  by  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  nas  become  independent  of  tropical 
su^r.  They  c<»nmand  the  highest  respect  of  their  monarchs,  as  is 
OTidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  have  been 
decorated  for  services  rendered  the  sugar  industry.  They  also  com- 
mand the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  public  officials  and  the  people 
amongst  whom  thev  live.  My  regret  is  that  they  can  not  appear  in 
a  body  before  this  honorable  committee. 

World's  beet-avoar  prodvction  and  exportation. 
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■  Estimated.  *  Ooneral  arcraKe. 

Oennan  flcorea  br  Otto  LIcht,  HaK<let>arc.  All  other  flcum,  except  ex  porta,  by  TrtA  Sacbl, 
ninMoh    Export  flgnrea,  except  Oermauy,  by  Uolted  States  Departmoit  of  Agrleultora. 

SUGAR-BEET  ASEA,  EUROPB  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

About  one-half  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  produced  from  Euro- 
pean sugar  beets  which  are  grown  from  as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece  to  a  point  as  far  north  as  the  Russian  province  of  St 
Petersburg  and  an  equally  northern  latitude  in  Sweden. 

From  east  to  west  there  are,  of  course,  no  climatic  limitations,  and 
spread  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  point  far  into  Rmsia  there  are  over 
1^00  beet-su^r  factories,  and  the  industry  is  now  spreading  into  the 
Qiinese  province  of  Manchuria. 

ITie  corresponding  latitude  in  America  covers  all  the  territory  in 
the  United  States  north  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  east  and  Santa 
Cruz,  Gal.,  on  the  west,  as  well  as  a  goodly  portion  of  Canada.  How- 
ever, owing  to  our  mountain  ranges  the  beet-sugar  *^^|^)g[^p3 
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from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  in  southern  California  several  huii- 
drv<l  miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz  there  are  produced  the  richest  beets 
in  (he  world. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  with  a  strip  of  country  nearly  800  miles 
wide  aiut  3.000  nines  long  Iving  within  the  latitude  in  which  Europe 
prfxluix's  sugar  beets  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  wt>  run  produce  from  this  humble  vegetable. 

TUE  BRI  S.Hr.t^  A<;R£EMKyT  AND  THR  CnNriXRIONS  OF  EUSOFEAN  SUGAR 
MEN  fX)N(-ERMNO  Fl'Tl'RE  Bt'OAR  lHODUC-nON  IN  ECRUPE. 

The  direct  and  indirect  benefits  brou^t  about  by  sugar-beet  culture 
are  ^>  grout  and  so  generally  recognized  in  Eun)pe  that  for  a  number 
of  yeai-s  prior  to  1!»03  their  large  sugar-producing  countries  were 
t'ngiif!*>d  in  a  maddening  scramble  to  increase  uieir  production. 
Keali/:r.g  these  enormous  benefits,  one  government  after  another 
jointHl  in  pa^  .ng  larger  and  larger  bounties  on  export  sugar.  The 
sums  so  paid  out  in  bounties  amounted  to  untold  millions,  and  re- 
sulted in  (treat  Britain  securing  her  sugar  at  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  pnMluction.  While  this  was  a  most  satisfactory  situati(m  for  Uie 
manufacturers  of  confertionery,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  articlest*  it  was  ruining  Greot  Britain's  sugar-producing 
«>lonics.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  her  colonial  sugars  from  this 
nnfair  con))>rtitii»n  in  British  markets.  Great  Britain  forced  the 
F-igiiing  of  the  Brus>els  agreement  in  1902,  under  the  terms  of  which 
all  iHxmty-paving,  su||:ar*ex porting  countries,  except  Russia,  agreed 
to  alK>lish  tneir  l)ounties  in  1003.  Since  that  time  tnere  has  been  but 
little  change  in  the  European  sugar  situation,  and  the  people  whom  I 
met  in  Kuroi>e  KM>k  for  no  material  diange  in  the  European  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  near  future. 

Sugar  j>r4xliKtion  is  increasing  graduallv  in  the  sugar-exporting 
countries  of  (lernmnv.  Anstria-lTungarv,  ttelgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  prm^uction  in  France  lias  been  falling  away  some- 
what, nresumnbly  owing  to  the  generaUr  acknowledged  fact  that  it 
(■(l^(s  nlH)ut  5  fruiics  more  to  purchase  and  treat  a  ton  of  beets  in  that 
country  than  it  does  in  Germany. 

Ku^Ma,  on  the  other  band,  not  l>eing  a  party  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
v<Mitinn  of  1902.  has  continued  to  pay  bounties  and  has  greatly  in- 
rn  :i^<  (l  hor  output  of  sugar,  bringing  it  up  to  nearly  a  million  and  a 
Imlf  tons,  thus  placing  her  on  a  level  with  Austria -Hungary,  the  sec- 
ond liirjri'-t  IxTt  sugar  producing  country  in  the  world.  Russia  is  said 
to  hjivc  a  wonderfully  rich  sugar-beet  soil,  being  very  rich  and  very 
blai  k.  n!id  honce  it  absorbs  the  utmost  amount  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Slionid  tlicrc  be  anv  great  increase  in  European  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion. Kti*'^i:i.  with  her  rich  soil  and  low  wage  rate,  is  expected  to  be 
fonnil  in  ilie  lead. 

Of  ilio  noiu'xporting  sugar-producing  countries,  Spain,  since  trans- 
ftTi'ing  licr  colonial  i)roblems  from  her  shoulders  to  ours,  in  1808,  has 
built  up  a  honip  beet-sugar  industry,  and  now,  instead  of  importing 
sugar.  Iiiis  a  small  surplus  for  export,  and  has  joined,  or  is  about, to 
join,  the  Bnissfls  Convention. 

Italy,  during  the  nast  few  years,  has  built  up  her  beet-sugar  indus- 
try* from  almost  nothing  to  150,000  tons,  practically  ceasing  to  be  an 
iin|Kirtrr.  though  she  is  not  expected  ever  to  become  an  exporter,  and 
the  i-nme  «inditions  prevail  as  to  Sweden  and  largely i »^&i%eQtork. 
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Bulgaria  and  Roumania  are  regarded  as  promising  countries  for  a 
further  development  to  meet  the  requirements  of  home  consumption. 

Switzerland,  on  account  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  coun- 
try, is  rei^arded  as  out  of  the  question,  while  Servia  and  Greece  seem 
to  be  problematical. 

Great  Britain  recently  reduced  her  Boer  war  revenue  tax  on  sugar 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  most  recent  tax  to  be  levied,  and  it  was 
imposed  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  when  her  revenues  per- 
mitted of  a  reduction  in  taxation  this  should  be  the  first  tax  to  be 
removed ;  and  now  that  the  Government  has  a  large  surplus  revenue, 
the  duty  has  been  cut  from  about  1  cent  to  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  tax  was  imposed  purely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not 
with  a  view  of  protection.  No  reduction  is  made  by  Great  Britain 
in  favor  of  her  colonial  sugars. 

Of  late  there  has  been  no  little  agitation  lookins;  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  indiistrj'  in  the  several  British  islands,  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  employment  of  their  vast  hordes  of  unemploved. 
I'rominent  sugar  importei's,  who  admitted  that  they  had  been  life- 
long followers  of  Cooden  and  Adam  Smith,  told  me  that  they  were 
now  firm  advocates  of  establishing  the  industry  in  the  British  Isles 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  One  of  the  principal  drawbacks 
to  establishing  the  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  the  preponder- 
ance of  large  landed  estates  and  farm  renters  with  year-to-year 
leases,  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  factory  projectors  to  se- 
cure lon^-time  contracts  for  beets.  Lord  Carrington,  president  of 
the  British  board  of  agriculture,  informed  me  that  last  year  he 
secured  tlie  pa^a^  through  Parliament  of  a  bill  providin^p  for  the 
purchase  of  English  estates  by  the  Government  and  subdividing  and 
selling  them  off  to  farmers.  He  stated  that  under  this  bill  he  had 
purchased  100,000  acres  during  the  past  year,  was  now  negotiating 
for  a  25,000-acre  tract,  and  expected  to  purchase  at  least  100,000 
acres  the  coming  vear,  thus  gradually  getting  the  lands  into  small 
ownership  by  the  farmers  who  till  them. 

The  fi^neral  impression  which  I  heard  expressed  in  England  was 
that  that  country  would  be  on  a  protective-tariff  basis  within  five 
years.  Should  this  occur,  and  the  cutting  up  of  the  lands  continue, 
jt  is  more  than  possible  that  the  beet-sugar  industr^r  will  become  the 
leading  agricultural  industry  of  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  claimed  that 
the  tonnage,  sugar  contents,  and  purity  of  the  beets  grown  there  are 
higher  than  in  any  country  on  the  Continent,  and  she  nas  dieap  labor, 
fuel,  and  supplies. 

NOTICEABLE  CONDmONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  BBET-SUOAB 

INDUSTRY. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Europe  is  undergoing  several  changes. 
Formerly  the  factories  were  mostly  small  affairs  and  produced  only 
raw  sugar,  which  was  shipped  to  central  refineries  to  be  refined,  thus 
saving  the  installation  of  much  expensive  machinerv  at  the  beet- 
sugar  factory  proper.  The  great  expense  of  the  macliinery  for  the 
final  preparation  of  the  sugar  for  market  will  be  appreciated  when  I 
tell  you  that  one  refinery  I  visited  in  Germany  is  compelled  to  pre- 
pare its  sugar  in  20  different  styles  and  sizes  of  cut  loaf,  tablets, 
crushed,  powdered,  cubes,  etc.,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  varied  demands 
of  the  trade,  thus  requiring  20  sets  of  special  machinery.^ 
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With  the  sharp  competition  of  recent  years,  many  of  the  smalls 
factories  have  been  torn  down  or  dismantled  and  their  machinery 
consolidated  in  large  planta  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  new  plants  being  erected  are  all  of  large  capacity.  With 
this  rhanji^  in  the  trend  of  affairs,  the  large  factories  oegan  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  use  granulated  sugar,  so  that  with  a  comparatively 
ftmall  additional  expense  in  madiinei^  the  trade  oould  be  supnlicd 
with  a  product  ready  for  consumptiim  without  the  intermeaiai; 
work  and  ox|>enaQ  of  the  refiner.  In  most  of  the  countries  I  visited 
I  learned  that  they  were  succeeding  in  their  efforts,  and  in  France, 
(iermany,  and  Belgium,  at  least,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  product  oi 
the  beet-sugar  factories  is  now  white  granulated  sugar  for  direct 
consumntion. 

Anotner  feature  which  has  recently  been  inau^rated  in  Europe  is 
the  erection  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  to  $75,000  of  quite  a  simple  factory, 
which  win  extract  8  or  9  per  cent  of  the  sugar,  leaving  the  balance 
of  it  in  the  coe«>ettes  and  molasses,  to  be  prepared  and  used  for  stock 
food.  Those  plants  cost  much  less  than  plants  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery to  extract  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  the  sugar  in  the 
beet,  and  what  value  they  lose  in  sugar  thev  claim  to  more  than 
make  up  in  the  value  of  stock  food,  when  Mr.  Steffens  first  pro- 
poM^  the  matter  there  he  was  laughed  at,  but  it  is  claimed  that  each 
of  the  several  factories  so  installed  has  proven  to  be  successful.  In 
Kurope  (hey  secure  a  low  price  for  sugar  for  export  and  pay  a  high 
price  for  imported  stock  food,  and  whether  or  not  such  plants  as  the 
above  would  be  a  success  in  the  United  States,  where  stock  food  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  is  a  question.  It  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  our  New  England  and  other  Eastern  States,  where 
stock  food  is  high,  than  it  would  in  the  West,  where  stock  food  is 
much  lower. 

In  some  portions  of  Europe  the  farmers  are  so  anxious  to  grow 
sugar  beets  that  in  order  not  to  show  favoritism  the  factories,  after 
receiving  all  the  offers  of  acreage,  allot  each  farmer  his  percentage, 
as  is  done  with  an  oversubscribed  bond  issue.  This  condition  tends 
to  avoid  demands  for  higher  prices  for  the  factory's  raw  materiaL 

In  some  places  it  is  still  difficult  to  induce  the  peasant  &rmers  to 
use  machinery  in  the  treatment  of  their  crop,  some  even  persisting  in 
using  a  forked  spade  in  digging  out  the  be«ts.  Nearly  all  exteusive 
growers,  however,  use  the  most  modem  up-to-date  macnineiy,  includ- 
ing steam  plows.  Where  land  holdings  are  large,  as  in  Hungary, 
thi'se  extensive  growers  contract  to  furnish  all  the  way  from  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  beets  up  to  as  high  as  3,000  acres,  which  was  the 
largest  acreage  I  learned  of  any  one  grower  furnishing  a  factory. 
Two  such  growers  to  each  American  fatten?  would  have  rumi^ed  ns 
with  more  beets  than  all  of  our  American  factwies  sliced  last  year. 
These  large  growers  raise  beets  largely  for  the  indirect  benefits  se- 
cured by  rotating  beets  with  other  crops  and  to  secure  the  pulp  to  feed 
to  tlieir  great  herds  of  stock.  If  for  their  beets  they  secure  anything 
like  the  direct  cost  of  production,  it  is  r^;arded  as  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, though,  of  course,  they  get  as  high  a  price  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  factories  are  operated  by  large  landed  proprietors, 
who  raise  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  run  great  heras  of  stock, 
operate  dairies,  flour  mills  which  grind  their  wheat^  and  even  breww- 
ies  which  work  up  their  barley  and  hoi»,  thus  securing  all  the  indirect 
advantages  as  well  as  the  direct.  ^  . 
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I  visited  one  of  the  magnificent  estates  of  Alexander  and  Joseph 
▼on  Hatvany,  located  at  Hatvan,  Hungary.  This  magnificent  25,000- 
aere  Astate  and  its  beautiful  120-room  castle,  now  oc<'upied  by  the 
Hatranys,  formerly  belonged  to  the  favorite  prime  minister  of  Maria 
Teresa,  who  often  sojourned  there. 

The  estate  is  equipped  with  a  sugar  factory  which  was  slicing  3,000 
tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
factory  consumes  the  beets  from  70,000  acres,  many  thousand  of  whidi 
are  grown  on  the  Ilatvanv  property,  while  individual  growers  fumiE^i 
the  factory  with  as  high  as  3,000  acres  of  beete  each,  whidi  were 
analyzing  18^  per  cent  sugar. 

The  factory  has  been  operated  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  a 
season,  about  double  the  usual  American  campaign.  This  estate  is 
also  equipped  with  seven  flour  mills,  which  turn  out  30,000  sacks  of 
flour  a  day,  with  a  brewery  which  uses  up  the  bajley  produced,  with 
4,000  head  of  oxen  and  milch  cows,  with  an  extensive  dairy,  the  milk 
being  shipped  to  Budapest,  and  with  an  extensive  system  ox  narrow- 
gauge  railway  equipped  with  600  cars.  ^ 

I  visited  au^r-beet  farms  and  interviewed  the  growers  of  seeds, 
amon^  them  Mr.  Vilmorin,  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  largest  sugar-beet  seed 
growers  in  France,  and  Messrs.  Rabbethge  and  Geisecke,  of  Klein- 
Wanzlaben,  Germany,  the  largest  growers  of  sugar-beet  seed  in  the 
world,  and  the  distinguished  services  of  all  three  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  interest  of  sugar  have  been  recognized  by  their  home  govern- 
ments. The  sugar-l:^t  seed  industry  has  grown  to  immense  propOT- 
tions,  but  a  description  of  either  one  of  these  farms  would  make  a 
volume  by  itself.  Sugar-beet  land  in  this  section  of  (Germany  is 
valued  at  10,000  marks  per  hectare,  or  $1,000  an  acre.  The  Klein- 
AVanzlaben  farm  covers  4,000  acres  and  it  takes  400  head  of  oxen  to 
work  it  It  is  equipped  with  60  miles  of  private  railway,  a  IjOOO-ton 
siigar  factory,  and  a  dozen  or  more  buildings  of  huge  dimensions  for 
the  preparation  and  storage  of  sugar-beet  seed.  Some  of  the  great 
buildings  are  four  and  five  stories  high  and  filled  with  cleaning  ma- 
chinery from  top  to  bottom.  The  kiboratories  and  seed-testing  rooms 
are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  accommodate  several  hundred  expert 
operatives,  and  are  equipped  with  all  the  machinery  and  appliances 
that  science  has  evolvea.  The  library  and  museum  is  as  large  as 
would  be  found  in  a  good-sized  American  city,  and  is  filled  with  books 
and  relics  and  appliances  pertaining  to  the  industry  that  are  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  was  here  that  before  starting  the  rounds  of  the 
building  and  farms  the  room  was  darkened  and  by  means  of  stereop- 
ticon  views  they  showed  us  what  we  were  about  to  see.  In  their  vaults 
they  have  a  record  and  the  pedigree  of  every  mother  beet  from  whidi 
they  have  furnished  seed  since  the  foundation  of  the  firm,  and  they 
have  photographs  of  every  mother  beet  they  have  raised  for  nearly 
forty  years.  All  these  photographs  and  records  are  indexed  and  e&ai 
can  be  referred  to  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  same  care  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  detail  of  seed  growing  prevails  at  Vilmorin's  farm, 
just  outside  Paris,  where  he  has  a  beautiful  chateau  and  resides  during 
tike  summer. 

Neither  the  sugar-beet  seed  powers  nor  other  scientific  men  I  met 
anticipate  being  able  to  materially  increase  the  sugar  contents  of  the 
beet.   Without  exception,  they  ^eel  that  about  ue  linut  has  been 
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rearhed,  and  the  sttif^r-txTl  t^eed  growers  are  bringing  every  scientific 
effort  to  liear  to  raising  the  purity  of  the  beet,  in  order  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  sugar  in  Uie  beet  may  be  rendered  extractame. 

LABOR. 


In  France  ordinary  fsftory  labor  is  pnid  from  3  francs  to  3  francs 
75  runtimes  |>er  diiy,  equal  to  t>H  and  73  cents  United  States  currency. 

In  one  plac*e  in  (u'nnany  thev  were  paying  as  high  as  2  marks  (48 
cent-)  JKT  day  for  wonion  and  2|  to  3  marks  for  men,  qr  t>0  to  72 
cents  |)cr  day.  in  another  se<*tion  they  were  paying  their  agricultural 
lalK»ivr<>.  who  norki'd  in  huninier  frwni  4  a.  tn.  until  0  p.  m.,  marks 
(42  mits  Tnilod  States  currency)  per  day  for  mm,  and  1  mark  10 
pfci.iii;:-!  (2f'.l  (tT.ts  I'nitcfl  States  currency)  for  women.  In  addition 
to  thi>*  ilii'^  iHlK>rers  were  furnished  with  lixijiings.  with  coffee  three 
times  a  day,  and  w'lth  a  nutritious  dinner.  I  examined  the  lodgings. 
kili'ht'U'i,  liivatorie-i.  etc..  whicli  were  fiiriiishetl  tliese  laborers.  The 
buihliniTs  wen*  su)>'itanti8l,  constructed  of  brick,  with  bare  cement 
flM>rs.  but  would  hardly  be  considered  attractive  by  the  average 
American  workman. 

In  Hungary  factory  wnges  run  all  the  way  from  40  to  60  cents 
United  Stiito  eiirivnrv  ]>er  doy. 

In  Au-iii:i  the  ngricultural  wage  mte  for  women  is  as  low  as  12 
to  ir>  cents  United  States  currency  per  day,  and  for  men  20  to  24 
cent-''.  Men.  on  piwvwork,  working  from  4  a.  m.  to  8  or  9  p.  m.,  are 
able  to  earn  from  (^0  to  70  cents  per  dny. 

(\ininu)n  hilmr  in  the  factories  is  paid  from  25  cents  to  35  cents 
per  dny.  Ki'turniiig  from  Budapest  to  Vienna,  I  landed  in  a  snow- 
storm, and  the  next  morning  many  men  were  engaged  by  the  city  in 
'-hovfline  snow.  I  learned  that  they  were  paid  2  knmen,  or  41  cents 
I'nited  States  currency,  per  day. 

In  order  that  you  may  compare  the  labor  figures  I  have  presented 
with  those  proonted  by  Mr.  Baird,  I  have  tabulated  Mr.  BaiM^s 
figiin***.  and  np|iend  them  herewith. 
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COST  OP  BTTOAR  PRODUCriON  IN  EUKOPE. 

Cost  of  production  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  in  foreign  countries, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  I  found  it  especially 
so  in  face  of  the  publicity  given  to  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  our  foreign  consuls,  asking  them  to  secure  such  information 
for  the  benefit  of  this  honorable  committee.  Europeans  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  about  like  aslcing  a  prisoner  to  furnish  the  evidence 
on  which  to  convict  him. 

The  best  specific  evidence  concerning  its  low  cost  of  production  in 
any  one  country  i«  tlie  figures  of  Otto  Licht,  compiled  from  the 
ruiiiig  (Ini)y  prices  on  the  Jlagdebnrg  Sugar  Exchange,  a  most  im- 
portant institution,  "  liich  fixes  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  German  sugar  industry. 

These  figures  show  that  in  but  one  year  since  the  Brussels  conven- 
tion has  the  Magdeburg  price  of  sugar  averaged  above  $1.97  per  Ifio 
pounds,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  this  one  year,  when  abnormal 
conditions  pi*evailed  in  the  sugar  world,  the  average  price  of  sugar  on 
the  Magdemirg  Sugar  Exchange  during  the  past  six  years,  has  been 
$1.85  per  100  "pounds. 

If  these  prices  did  not  compensate  the  manufacturers  for  tlic  direct 
and  indirect  advantages  they  secured  from  the  industry,  it  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  industry  would  have  lagged.  The  following 
figure  are  those  of  Licht  in  German  marks  per  100  kilos,  to  which  I 
have  added  the  figures  per  100  pounds  in  United  States  currency : 
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From  sugar  manufacturers  I  secured  data  for  factories  in  diiferRnt 
portions  of  Germany,  which  worked  out  a  cost  of  production  of 
$1.95,  $2.11,  and  $1.98  per  100  pounds,  respectively;  in  Belgium, 
$1,837;  in  Holland,  $1,477  and  $1.61;  in  Austria,  $1.85;  and  in 
Russia,  $2,355. 

The  larger  of  the  above  cost  figures  are  those  where  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  pulp,  molasses,  lime  cake,  etc.,  were  not  given,  and 
hence  could  not  be  deducted  from  the  total  expenses  before  dividing 
the  expense  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced.  That 
this  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  European  cost  of  production 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one  case  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  figures  for  the  sale  of  by-products,  they  turned  in  a  revenue  equal 
to  over  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  sugar  ]>roduced. 

This  factory  ran  a  little  over  65,000  tons  of  beets,  made  something 
over  22,000,000  pounds  of  sn^ar,  and  the  total  expense  amounted  to 
$396,066.50.  Figuring  on  this  basis,  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar 
would  be  $1.79  per  100  pounds.  The  facts  were,  however,  that  the 
sale  of  receipts  from  pulp,  molasses,  and  other  by-products  amounted 
to  $58,064.35,  and  first  deducting  this  amount  from  the  total  ex- 
penses, and  then  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  pound.s  p£  sugar,  pro- 
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(li]CT<i,  sliowed  a  cost  of  production  of  $1,477  per  100  pounds,  a  differ- 
cnre  of  3*2.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

lite  averafje  oo^  of  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
estimated  at  $5.75  per  ton.  and  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  an  avernge  extraction  of  12.30  per  cent,  or  246  pounds 
I>er  ton,  thus  makine  the  extractable  sugar  in  the  l>eet  cost  $2.33  per 
i<(0  pounds  before  the  beets  are  sliced. 

It  seems  safe  to  conchide  that  the  net  cost  of  producing  sugar  in 
Europe  is  materially  lower  than  the  American  beet-sugar  factories 
are  paying  the  farmers  for  the  raw  material.  In  fact,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  receiving  more  money  per  pound  of  extract* 
able  sugar  in  their  beets  than  the  German  sugar  manufacturers  are 
receiving  for  the  finished  product.  It  should  not  be  concluded,  how- 
ever, tlint  Uie  people  of  Europe  pay  a  less  price  per  pound  for  the 
sugar  they  eat  than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  owing  to  the  levying  of  consumption  taxes  and  other 
forms  of  intonial  taxation,  the  retail  price  of  sugar  throughout  con- 
tinental Europe  is  materially  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

OOVEKMXCNTAL  ISTOSBST  IS  AQRICTLTCBB  IN  MUBOVK. 

In  Europe  the  governments'  intense  interest  in  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
U  not  confined  to  sporadic  efforts,  but  is  constant.  A  failure  of  crops 
in  any  coimtry  of  Europe  would  be  a  national  calamity  and  the  gov- 
ernment sees  to  it  that  such  a  thins  does  not  happenl  In  America 
the  quality  of  the  farmer's  brains  determine  his  success  or  failure, 
thir  l)epartment  of  Agriculture  is  doing  heroic  work.  Innumerable 
experiments  are  made,  and  the  results  are  conveyed  to  a  goodly 
number  of  our  farmers,  and  there  the  work  mi^  be  said  to  cease. 
From  that  time  on  the  farmer  is  left  to  himself,  and  whether  or  not 
he  profits  by  this  work  concerns  no  one  but  the  farmer  himself.  In 
Europe  it  is  quite  different  The  reasonable  presumption  there  is  that 
unaided  the  peasant  fanner  can  not  produce  as  aoundant  crops  as 
when  aided  by  the  skilled  agriculturist  who  sees  to  it  that  European 
lands  are  enriched  bv  more  orains  and  more  fertilizer  per  acre  than 
anv  other  lands  in  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  this  continuity  of  effort  and  the  resclts  thereby  ob- 
tained are  Ix'st  illustrated  in  their  governmental  work  in  ctmnecticm 
with  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  which  effort  began  in  France  and 
Germany  over  a  century  ago  and  has  new  cesMd  for  a  moment 
from  that  day  to  this. 

By  governmental  aid  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  sugar  beet  seed 
they  linve  raised  the  ourity  of  the  beet,  and  have  more  than  trebled 
its  'suffar  cnntents.  They  have  increased  the  size  of  the  beet  to  such 
nn  extent  that  1  acre  now  produces  as  many  tcms  of  bents  as  were 
formerly  harvested  from  2  acres. 

They  have  assisted  the  mechanical  engineers  and  machinery  manu- 
facturers in  perfecting  their  processes  of  extraction,  so  that  the  rich 
beots  of  to-day,  maiiipulated  by  modem  machinery  and  methods, 
yield  three  times  as  ::iuch  sugar  per  ton  as  they  did  a  few  decades 
ago. 

Thov  have  taught  the  farmers  how  to  rotate  their  other  crops  with 
sugnr  beets  with  such  success  that  if  the  sugar  beet  were  now  removed 
and  all  the  land  put  into  other  crops  the  entire  acreage  would  not 
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f)rodiice  as  much  tomiage  of  other  crops  as  is  now  produced  in  addi* 
tion  to  their  sugar  beets. 

The  further  result  is  that  in  addition  to  these  vast  indirect  advan- 
tages Europe  is  saving  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  which  she  would  otherwise  send  to  the  Tropics  for 
sugar,  in  addition  to  drawing  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
millions  a  year  in  gold  from  other  countries  from  the  sale  of  the 
sugar  she  exports. 

Nor  have  these  efforts  ceased.  Farmers'  meetings  in  country  school- 
houses  are  still  addressed  by  scientific  agriculturists,  who  are  teaching 
the  farmers  how  to  produce  a  greater  and  greater  tonnage  of  su^i^ 
beets  to  the  acre.  Nor  have  they  stopped  the  scientific  work  with  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  industry.  At  Berlin  the  Government  owns 
what  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  sugar  institute  in  the  world.  The 
immense  four-story  building  occupied  oy  this  institute  was  erected  for 
this  particular  purpose,  and  is  equipped  with  every  known  scientific 
instrument  and  piece  of  machinery  used  in  sugar  work,  including  a 
complete  working  beet-sugar  factory  in  miniature.  The  laboratories 
are  marvels  and  me  library  is  said  to  contain  every  standard  work  on 
sugar  which  has  ever  been  published,  as  well  as  all  the  current  sugar 
puolications  of  the  world  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sugar  documents 
and  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Alexander  Herzfeld,  one  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  sugar 
chemists  and  experts,  presides  over  this  institution,  assisted  b;^  a 
faculty  composed  of  the  ablest  su^r  experts  in  the  (German  Empire. 
In  showing  me  through  the  building,  Doctor  Herzfeld  explained  the 
workings  of  the  institute.  From  one  year's  end  to  the  other  the  most 
careful  research  work  is  conducted,  analyzing  and  testing  first  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  varieties  of  sugar-beet  seed  and  then  sending  it  out 
to  various  factories,  where  it  is  punted  on  soils  of  different  character, 
later  noting  the  tonnage  yield,  and  finally  the  sugar  contents  and 
purity,  thus  determining  which  particular  seed  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  each  character  of  soil.  They  study  manufacturing  processes 
and  have  experimental  machinery  constructed  with  the  view  of  still 
further  perfecting  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry. 

They  analyze  the  coal,  the  coke,  and  the  various  other  factory  sup- 
plies used  by  German  beet-sugar  factories,  and,  as  Dr.  Herzfeld 
remarked,  they  had  even  analy^  the  wine  which  the  f  adx)ry  direct- 
ors drank. 

Students  in  this  school  take  minor  positions  in  the  German  sugar 
factories  during  the  ninety-day  campaign  and  then  return  to  their 
technical  studies.  The  ^aduates  of  this  school  know  about  all  that 
is  to  be  learned  concerning  the  technical  working  of  a  su^g^r  factory, 
and  having  graduated  thev  fill  the  highest  technical  positions  in  the 
factories  and  in  the  fields,  and  secure  marvelous  results  for  the 
industry. 

In  Germany  a  jroung  man  knows  that  if  he  perfects  himself  in  the 
art  of  sugar  making  his  future  is  assured,  that  even  thou^  eveiy 
other  country  in  the  world  produces  its  own  sugar,  and  thus  cut  off 
German  exports,  his  country  will  still  continue  to  produce  all  the 
su^r  the  German  people  consume;  and  hence  young  men  of  brains 
and  intellect  are  always  attracted  to  this  industry,  raising  its  scien- 
tific standard  and  bringing  it  closer  and  closer  to  the  point  where  the 
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si'iiMice  of  the  Temperate  Zone  can  compete  with  the  slave  wage  rates 
of  the  Tropics. 

I  asked  a  (lorman  official  what  would  be  the  result  if  in  following 
the  policy  already  adopted  in  part  by  the  United  States — and  now 
pn)puse<]  by  some  to  be  more  completely  adopted — the  German  Gov- 
eriiiiient  should  make  such  tariff  concessions  to  its  South  African 
colonies  or  to  weak  but  in(le[)endent  sugar-producing  tropical  coun- 
tri«>s  as  would  enable  (hem  to  produce  sugar  and  ship  it  into  Germany 
in  competition  with  (German  b<-et  su^r.  Instantly  he  replied:  ^  ft 
would  create  a  revolution  and  wreck  the  Empire.  Buch  a  thought  is 
prep<»sterous — not  to  be  dreamed  of  for  even  a  moment.  A  chancellor 
who  would  sugpM  such  a  thing;  would  be  mobbed  within  twen^-four 
hour*." 

With  protective  tariffs  and  bounties  and  cartels  and  sugar  schools 
and  livliiivs  (o  the  fanners  on  how  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 
fo-tcrin?  protection  and  care  of  that  Government  to  the  sugar  in- 
du-iry  is  real  and  f:ul»:tnntial  and  both  farmers  and  capitalists  know 
what  to  exi>ert. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  and  its  influence  on  the  world  price 
and  per  capita  con*'nin]>ti»n  of  sugar,  perhaps,  is  illustrated  best  by 
its  nHfird  in  Germany,  figures  of  which,  compiled  from  the  tables  of 
Otio  Lii'lit.  arc  given  Ik*Ic)w. 

TnkiitL'  tlii'-p  tiguri's  of  ten  yctir  periods  from  1835  to  date,  it  is 
wen  tli:  t  :it  tin'  earlier  date  they  hnd  1"2*2  factories  that  produced  an 
avcrag)'  of  but  11  tons  of  sugar  per  annum  per  factory,  while  now 
they  have  A<>!>  factories  which  produce  an  average  of  ^,026  tons  of 
sugar  |M»r  factory. 

I'ho  tonnage  (if  hcets  per  acre  during  this  period  has  been  raised 
fnim  7.7  to  \±7ii :  the  extractable  sugar  from  19*2  pounds  per  ton  of 
l>ei'is  to  340  poiuids:  the  area  harv«»sted  from  3.250  acres  of  beets  to 
1.110.i:»7  aero;  and  the  sugar  producetl  from  1.408  tons  to  2.223.521. 

I)irring  this  pcrind  tlip  annual  taxes  collected  on  sxigRr  have  risen 
from  Ic-s  than  $1,000,000  a  year  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions  a  year, 
and  the  i>er  capita  consnnijjtion  has  risen  from  4.4  ponn<ls  to  41.18 
pounds.  During  this  period  they  have  had  much  to  do  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  co't  of  pro<lnction  and  the  price  of  sugar,  the  Magde- 
burg price  of  which  has  dropped  from  $9,49  per  100  pounds  In  1855 
lo  $1.:'7  in  1907.  To-day  the  Magdeburg  price  of  the  41  pounds  of 
sugar  the  average  German  annually  consumes  is  but  a  trine  greater 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago  for  the  9}  pounds  he  then  consumra. 

Derrlnpmrnt  of  the  German  bert-»Hffar  induntrj/.  l8S6~19in. 
(All  wHKhtx  in  ntftrk  tona  of  pouiHts.] 
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DevetopmaU  of  the  Otrman  beet-ntgar  indvHry,  18S6-1907 — (Tontiiiued. 


SUKsr  pro- 
duced per 
factory, 
RverMire. 

Sugar  Im- 
ported. 

Sugar  ex- 
ported. 

Sugar  con- 
sum  od. 

Oonsump- 

tlOD  of 

BUgar  per 
capita. 

Pounds. 
4.4 
6.66 
7.81 
9.tl0 
12.47 
16.64 
84.90 
41.18 

Taxes  and  cos- 
toma  collected 
oo  BUgar. 

HagdebuTf 

price  ol 
sugnr  par 
100  pounds. 

18»^.  

1846-47  

lKW-66.  

Tona. 

11 
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404 
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882 
S,&26 
4,008 
6,080 

Tons. 
6l,S27 
6S.01IG 
46,703 
6,471 
l!,3oO 
4,&>0 
1.0^ 
S,U7 
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6ri3.26e 
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|fl?i9 
G.S2 
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«.2t 
2.21 
1.87 

18Bfl-67  

1876-77  

18E6  87  , 

1896-07-  

1806-7  

•  1005-6:  flgurcs  for  1006-7  not  obtainable. 


Though  on  account  of  its  great  indirect,  as  well  as  direct  advan- 
tages, the  su^r  industry  has  received  more  governmental  aid  and 
attention  in  Europe  than  perhaps  has  any  otiier,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  industry  which  receives  the  fevering  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  a  nominal  annual  fee  the  farmer  belongs  to  an  agricultural 
society,  one  of  whose  experts  visits  his  farm  every  thirty  days  and 
inspects  his  crops  and  his  stock.  If  his  pigs  are  not  looking  up  to 
standard,  or  his  cows  are  not  giving  enough  miljc,  or  the  milk  is  poor, 
a  veterinary  is  sent  for  forthwith,  and  if  each  and  every  crop  is  not 
up  to  standard,  he  is  told  what  to  do,  and  it  is  seen  to  that  he  does  it. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  devised 
by  the  experts.  This  system  of  directing  the  farmers  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  Germany,  but  it  is  in  vogue  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  all  over  Europe.  The  effects  of  it  are  very  striking  when 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  western  European  countries  are  com- 
pared to  those  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  following  table 
tor  190G)  covering  four  leading  cereal  crops  in  five  countries,  illus- 
trates the  value  of  this  character  of  work: 


Average  yield  per  acre. 


United  states-. 

Qemiany  

Franee  ... 

Austria  .  

Hungary  

Kusala  


Wheat. 


ButhtU. 

i:i.8 
28,0 
19.8 
17.8 
17.6 
O.Z 


Bushflg. 
30.1 
17.1 
27.3 
27.2 
S0.1 
18.0 


Barley, 


Bunhelit, 

29..i 
22.0 
22.7 
13.4 


Rye. 


Bushels. 
16.7 
24.2 
10.7 
17.6 
17.3 
11.8 


"While  it  is  an  establi^lied  fact  that  the  cane-sugar  industry  is  an 
industrial  juggernaut  which  blights  and  crushes  every  other  industry 
that  lies  in  its  path,  it  is  equally  well  understood  that  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  an  aid  to  all  other  industries.  On  large  areas  in  Germany 
they  have  demonstrated  by  scientific  tests  covering  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  beet  culture,  when 
one-firth  of  the  land  was  planted  to  sugar  beets,  that  the  remaining 
four-fifths  of  the  area  yielded  24  per  cent  more  wlieat,  14.8  per  cent 
more  rye,  25.2  per  cent  more  barley,  41.5  per  cent  more  oats,  86  per 
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rent  more  pease,  and  102.S  per  oent  more  jxitatoes  than  vas  secured 
from  the  entire  area  before  the  iotroductioa  of  the  sugar  beet  as  a 
rotating  crop. 

The  viilue  in  dollars  and  cents  of  Europe's  methods  of  scientific 
farming  is  hot  illustrated  in  the  production  of  two  of  our  leading 
cereals,  wheat  and  oats.  The  1907  farm  value  of  all  the  wheat  and 
oats  we  produced  on  (he  77^)00,000  acres  devoted  to  those  two  crops 
amounted  to  $1^2*23 J»73,000.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  crops  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  Germany  in  1906  was  exactly  double  what  it 
was  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  and  hence,  had  our  &rmers  been  as 
skillful  as  are  the  (ierman  farmers,  in  a  single  year  they  would  have 
added  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  their  income  from 
the**  two  products. 

It  thus  would  seem  that  the  scientists  of  Europe  have  effectually 
squeldunl  those  who  were  wont  to  scoff  at  the  so-called  "worn-out 
soils  of  Europe"  when  comparing  them  with  our  "virgin  soils,"  and 
unless  we  succeed  in  teaching  our  farmers  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, the  comparison  will  become  more  odious  than  it  is  now. 

In  (icrmany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary  the  same  paternal 
spirit  is  shown  in  stock  raising  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  farmers  are 
wing  taught  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  produce  good  as  poor  stock.  Tlie 
I*ru>-^ian  (.lovernment  owns  4,200  stallions,  one  of  which  cost  $150,000 
and  .'^veral  of  which  co»t  $75,000  each.  In  the  spring  these  govern- 
ment stallions  are  sent  on  their  rounds  through  the  country  and  their 
service  is  furnished  nt  from  2  to  6  marks,  a  certificate  of  pedigree 
l)eing  furnished  with  the  service.  Individuals  may  own  stallions, 
but  can  only  use  them  for  service  if  certified  by  the  government  offi- 
cisK,  and  the  ftrmer  accepting  service  from  an  uncertified  stallion  is 
subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  marked  effect  which  this  ^pstem  has 
had  in  raising  the  character  of  stock  in  these  countries  is  said  to  more 
than  justify  the  establishment  of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
the  value  of  this  scientific  method  of  breeding  is  seen  in  the  Grerman 
cavalry,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  mounted  cavalry  in  the  world. 

BmOFBAN  THEOBY  OP  TAXATION  AND  FOUnCAL  ECONOMT. 

European  countries  which  formerly  collected  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  on  sugar  imports  finally  raised  their  customs  duties  high 
enough  to  induce  their  capitalists  to  erect  beet-sugar  ketones  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home,  and  thus  become  independent  of  tropical 
sugar.  Then  they  imposed  consumption  taxes  with  which  to  replace 
the  lo^^ses  in  customs  duties,  and  to-day  the  eight  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  secure  over  $1&B,000,000  of  revenue 
per  annum  from  consumption  and  other  forms  of  sugar  taxation,  as  is 
^lown  by  the  following  table,  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  c<msid- 
eration  of  this  honorable  ctmimittee: 
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8i^r  dutiet  collected  in  principal  countriet  of  Europe,  atto  in  the  United  States. 
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•  otto  LIcht. 

k  Estimated  by  Doctor  Mlknnch,  Vienna. 

•  1908  revenue  collected,  $40,084,005 ;  figures  on  1908  consumption  not  available. 


At  least  for  Europe,  the  advantages  of  this  policy  are  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  $188,000,000  annually  collected  in  revenues  from 
consumption  and  other  forms  of  internal  sugar  taxes  is  a  far  greater 
amount  than  they  ever  collected  on  sugar  imports.   In  the  second 

&lace,  their  people  pay  less  per  pound  for  their  sugar  than  they  did 
jfore,  or  than  they  probably  would  now  if  the  world  depended  ex- 
clusively on  the  Tropics  for  its  sugar  supply.  In  the  third  place,  they 
keep  at  home  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  send  to  the  Tropics  every  year  to  purchase 
their  sugar.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  annually  draw  from  $150,000,- 
000  to  $200,000,000  from  other  countries  in  payment  of  the  sugar 
they  export.  In  the  fifth  place,  they  give  employment  to  their  people 
and  their  capital.  In  the  sixth  place,  without  increasing  their  culti- 
vated area  (which  is  impossible),  they  produce  several  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes  in  excess 
of  what  they  could  possibly  produce  on  the  same  acreage  if  they  did 
not  have  the  sugar  beet  to  rotate  with.  This  is  what  the  Europeans 
call  statesmanship  and  is  the  reason  they  have  decorated  most  of  the 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  line  of  sugar  produc- 
tion. Their  theory  is  that,  in  any  event,  government  revenues  must 
be  raised;  that  if  they  import  all  their  sugar  and  collect  an  import 
duty  on  it  of  2  cents  per  pound,  it  raises  the  price  of  sugar  by  that 
amount;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  foster  the  industry  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home  and  levy  on  it  a  consumption  tax  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  they  collect  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  the  con- 
sumer pays  his  government  no  more  in  taxes,  and  the  countries  are 
enriched  by  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  compensates  many 
times  over  the  difference  in  cost  between  tropical  and  temperate  zone 
sugar.  It  is  quite  in  line  with  Lincoln's  statement  that  "  I  don't  know 
much  about  political  economy,  but  I  do  know  that  when  we  purchase 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  Great  Britain  for  a  hundred  dollars,  we  get 
the  rails  and  Great  Britain  gets  the  money,  and  when  we  produce  the 
rails  from  our  own  mines  and  in  our  own  mills,  we  have  both  the 
muuuy  and  the  rails.** 
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THE  DAMOEK  POINTS  IN  THE  SCOAS  WOELO,  AB  BEEN  BT  EUBOFEAN 

BUOAE  XEN. 

The  BUthorities  I  met  oatunilly  vere  pleased  at  our  comparative 
inaction  relative  to  expanding  our  home  oeet-sugar  industry.  Thev 
Miid  that  fur  a  few  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Din^ley  tariff  bill 
thi'.v  wore  alarmed  at  our  rapid  erection  of  factories,  but  that  when 
the  Spanish -American  war  terminated  and  we  began  to  develop  a 
colonial  policy  so  different  from  what  they  say  could  possibly  exist 
in  any  Kuro|)ean  country,  their  fear  of  the  mainland  industry  ceased 
and  their  apprehension  wbb  transferred  to  Cuba  and  our  colonial 
I>osx«!<fiions. 

Since  the  Dutch  Government  enacted  laws  whicli  prohibit  the 
further  expansion  of  the  cane  area  in  Java,  Europe  has  ceased  to 
worry  almut  the  future  sugar  output  of  that  islnnd. 

Thev  say  thev  predicted  the  extermination  by  sugar  of  all  other 
agricultura]  industries  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  but  that  they  fear 
neither  of  these  inlands,  regarding  600,000  to  750,000  tons  as  the 
maximum  capacity  of  each. 

Hut  they  can't  talk  of  either  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  without 
using  o.xplclivpH.  They  feel  that  Cuba,  with  sufficient  kbcn',  is  capable 
of  ]>rodncing  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve  million  tons  a  Tj^r,  and 
that  th*  PhiiipDmea  could  easily  produce  as  much  more.  They  are 
ex|HH'ting  that  if  we  make  any  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba. 
Cuba  will  find  a  way  to  coax  the  tobacco  and  other  laborers  onto  the 
tiiigar  plantations  and  go  on  doubling  up  her  su^r  crop,  and  that  if 
we  malce  any  considerable  concession  to  the  Philippines,  American 
and  otlier  exploiters  will  go  in  there  and,  with  the  aid  of  native  and 
Japanese  Inlxirers*  become  a  tremendous  sugar-producing  country  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  eventually  forcing  into  the  British 
market  all  duty-paid  sugar,  including  that  of  Cuba,  which  now 
oonifs  to  United  States  p()rt& 

The  only  (ttlier  point  they  fear  is  Formosa,  which  is  within  100 
mi  It's  of.  but  not  regarded  as  being  as  good  a  sugar  country  as,  the 
JMiillppines. 

Fnrnuisa  is  ordering  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sugar-making 
ninchiiuTy  in  Eun)pe.  One  consulting  sugar  engineer  told  me  that 
4  of  tiie  largest  German  sugar-machinerv  houses  bad  each  advised 
him  that  they  were  swomped  with  work,  each  house  statins  that 
it  had  received  tlie  entire  order  for  all  the  sugar-making  macninery 
nhic-h  (he  Japanese  were  putting  into  Formosa.  He  ca^lated  that 
the  Japnnoso  had  two  reiisons  tor  misleading  the  machinery  manu- 
fiU'turtTs  -one  Iiocause  such  a  statement  would  secure  them  the  low- 
K'A  pcw-iMc  price  for  the  machinery,  the  other  that  for  a  time  it 
would  conconl  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 

erOAK  I'IMH>l*<-riON  in  the  orient,  JAVA,  AND  TUB  PHILIPPINES. 

I  did  not  go  to  Europe  with  the  expectation  of  learning  anything 
of  note  al>out  tropical  sugar  production.  At  every  turn,  however, 
I  found  people  who  were  as  thorouglily  posted  on  the  general  tropical 
sugar  situiiti()n  as  they  were  on  their  own  Temperate  Zone  produc- 
tion of  Ix-et  supar,  and  at  Amsterdam  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inter- 
viewing a  world- renowned  tropical  sugar  expert  and  authority,  who 
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bad  just  returned  after  a  seventeen  years'  residence  in  Java,  next 


In  the  latter  eighties  a  serious  blight  struck  the  Javan  cane,  and 
while  its  progress  was  slow,  it  was  sure,  and  it  threatened  the  total 
extinction  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  1891  the  Javan  planters  ap- 
pealed to  the  mother  country  for  aid,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs, 
already  a  noted  scientist  in  the  su^r  world,  was  selected  to  go  out 
jto  the  island  and  try  and  save  the  industry.  Mr.  G^eerli^  went  out 
and  took  charge  of  the  experimental  station,  and  largely  uirough  bis 
efforts  not  only  has  the  industry  been  saved,  but  it  has  been  built 
up  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter tons,  making  it  the  second  largest  tropical  sugar-producing  sec- 
ti<ni  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Geerligs  talked  freely,  but  modestly,  of  his  great  work  in 
Java.  Perhaps  all  that  will  interest  this  honorable  committee  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  from  my  notes,  which  were  made  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  interview : 

They  (the  177  Javan  sugar  planters,  whose  estates  last  year  produced 
1^0,107  tons  of  sugar)  are  all  Independent  financially,  but  are  all  membem  «f 
the  Sugar  Planters'  Association  and  work  ti^ther.  Practically  all  of  tiiem  live 
In  Holland.  They  have  all  made  money,  but  the  people  of  the  Islands  are  just 
as  poor  as  ever— 30,000,000  natives.  60,000  Hollanders  and  half-castes.  Thirty 
tbonsand  Dutch  and  native  soldiers  In  all  the  Dutch  possessions.  Wage  rate: 
Men,  6d.;  women,  2id.;  boya,  2d.  per  day.  Women  and  boys  do  only  light 
work.  Abundance  of  people.  When  planters  want  laborers  they  send  criers 
through  the  towns  and  get  all  they  want.  Pay  otT  every  few  days,  and  natives 
spend  their  money  quickly.  The  country  was  occupied  1,200  years  ago,  but  was 
given  up  later  on.  Kulns  of  most  beautiful  palaces  are  still  there,  but  the 
natives  deteriorated  as  soon  as  left  to  themselves.  Every  Inch  of  ground  now 
cultivated.  One  who  had  not  t>een  there  in  ten  years  would  not  recognise  it 
Far  more  generally  cultivated  than  Holland  and  Belgium,  yet  believes  that  U 
left  to  themselves  for  ten  years  only  msty  railroad  tracks  and  ruins  would  indi- 
cate that  civilization  had  ever  been  there.  The  Filipinos  are  practically  the 
same  race  ot  people.  Holland  can  not  colonize  Java ;  can  merely  hold  it.  The 
soli  is  very  poor,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pblltppines,  which  Is  exceedingly 
rich.  Largely  by  fertilization  have  doubled  the  sugar  crop  without  greatly 
Increasing  the  acreage.  Use  much  ammonia  and  oil  cake.  Without  any  tariff 
favors  Philippines  can  compete  with  the  world  In  sugar  production.  In  uo 
w&it  will  the  building  up  of  the  sugar  industry  benefit  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Tlx  money  will  all  go  to  absentee  people  of  wealth.  Java  enJo)'S  no 
tariff  concearions  and  asks  for  none.  She  has  driven  European  sugar  ont  of 
China,  lat^ely  out  of  India,  and  partly  out'  of  Persia.  At  1|  cents  per  pcnnd 
Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit,  and  the  Philippines  can  do  much  bettor  with 
modem  methods.  Fears  large  production  in  Formosa.  Java  has  good  climate 
for  sugar — always  warm,  but  soil  Is  very  poor.  Parties  wanted  him  to  go  into 
a  sugar  enterprise  in  Porto  Rico,  but  he  declined,  for  reason  that  we  bad  not 
settled  Philippine  matters,  and  that  if  we  encouraged  Philippines  they  would 
eventually  ruin  Porto  Kican  sugar  Industry,  as  well  as  home  beet  and  cane 
and  Hawaii. 

To  further  show  the  standing  of  Mr.  Geerligs,  I  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing from  London  Tropical  Life  of  May,  1908 : 


As  foreshadowed  In  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerllgs  In  the  October  (1007) 
issue  of  Tropical  Life,  that  well-known  authority  on  sugar  has  published  an 
Important  work  on  caiio-suF;nr  maniifncture,  a  book  the  contents  of  which  have 
already  made  tbelr  mark  In  the  sn ear -producing  world.  That  part  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  chemical  ns  well  as  the  mechanical  processes  In  the  Induatiy 
prove  that  tbey  have  boeii  written  by  a  man  of  great  experience  and  hlffk 
capacities.  His  work  Is  of  gre.it  value  for  the  practical  sugar  manufacturer. 
•  *  »  •  •  m  ^  ft 
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Wliini  me  rmniiam  thcw  lennnto  with  tboM  to  band  from  a  primitire  enter 
like  IiHltR.  be  i«  ellher  lnrIlD«l  to  feel  tbat  tbe  lodlan  CDltirator  Is  In  an 
utterly  b(>]>ettfiR  Mate,  or  that  tbe  aooner  au  FdkIMi  Prinaen-Geerllgs  la  dte- 
r»vf>n<fl  ami  »eiit  to  liii|imre  the  riiKlvation  and  manateetnre  of  atigar  In  India 
aa  "  P.  G."  baa  dime  la  Java  tbe  better  Cor  fbe  AnaDdal  poaitloo  of  oar  eaatem 
empire. 

•  •••••  • 

Tbe  prcAont  brHik  nins  Into  450  imges.  Is  beaatlfully  printed,  and  bound  In  a 
Btnniit.  bnntlt«>uie  fover,  very  attractive  to  tbe  eye. 

Allbnuicb  oonntantly  In  correeiKindence  with  Mr.  Geerll^s  on  tbe  anbject, 
tbat  Rentlemnn,  witb  bis  niiuRl  ni<Hlefrty.  omitted  to  mentftm  tbe  following  Inter- 
eetliia  function,  inrtlritlara  of  wblcb  we  owe  to  our  coo  temporary,  tbe  Inter- 
natltinal  Siinar  Journal,  wblcb  reimrts  tbat  "  Hr.  Prlnaen-Geerllgs,  wboae  con- 
nertli>n  wllb  tbe  Javan  augar  Induatry  la  about  to  terminate,  has  been  tbe 
rpciplent  of  well-deMTved  bonors  at  tbe  band*  <^  the  syndicate  of  Jara  anear 
planieri>.  wbo  bare  prwntrd  him  with  Rold,  allrer.  and  bronae  medals  In  Tirtne 
of  hill  (HoiliiBiiIiihed  nervloes  ai  a  director  of  tbelr  experiment  stations." 

Everyone  tntcrcHtod  In  miiair  cultivation  will  agree  with  tbe  International 
Siifcnr  Joiimnl  tbiit  the  honor,  unique  In  its  way,  Is  well  deserved. 

It  will  rIho  pleuK  bin  English  friends  to  learn  that  the  Datch  Goremmeot 
has  recently,  as  a  pnmf  of  their  nppreciation  of  his  senices,  appointed  bim  an 
officer  of  tbe  Urange  Nsiwau  Order.  Meanwhile  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
pleaiinre  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Geerllgs  at  an  early  date,  aa  he  Is  resigning  bis  post 
In  Java  to  take  up  bis  residence  In  Amsterdam  as  a  consultant. 

Further  evidence  covering  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippines 
under  antiquated  methods  was  contained  in  a  statement  of  E.  R. 
lAiKuriaga.  of  Bacolod,  Kegroa  Oocidwtal,  P.  I.,  and  funiished  the 
Senate  r'oiiiinitlee  on  the  Philippines  by  Senator  Hale.   It  is  as 

follows : 

Benatnr  nAi.r..  I  suppose  yon  have  seen  the  figures  that  be  has  made  aa  to  the 
cost  of  pn>dnclng  100  pounds  of  sugar  on  his  own  plantation  or  term  or  estate, 
and  of  8lx  or  ei^lit  others,  as  given  to  roe.  He  states  tbe  cost  upon  bla  own  was 
68  rents  jier  hundred  pounds;  In  the  next  estate  62  cents;  In  tbe  next,  74;  In 
tbe  next,  74;  In  tbe  next  70;  In  tbe  two  later  ones  he  names,  S2  and  80;  and 
tbe  selling  price  of  bla  own,  as  agalnrt  08,  la  $1,735;  against  62;  a^ilust 
74,  and  agnlnst  tbe  other  74.  $1.48;  and  against  70,  91.70,  or  a  nM  i»oflt 

per  buuflred  pounds  ranging  from  04.76  to  99  per  cent   •   •  • 

The  lei  tor.  a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  to  me,  Is  stated  to  be  confldoitla] 
and  1  will  not  put  It  In.  it  la  from  E.  R.  Luzurlaga,  Bacolod,  N^roa  Occldeotal, 
P.  I.,  ami  dated  February  9,  190S. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  as  tbe  letter  la  atated  to  be  confidential,  bow  much.  If 
any.  of  It  tbe  committee  ongbt  to  naa.  In  reading  It  orer  hurried^  I  did  not 
notice  that  It  was  marked  confldentlaL  Theae  are  the  flsnre^  to  which  I  hare 
referred,  that  accompany  that  letter. 
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If  still  further  evidence  were  needed  to  corroborate  these  figures 
and  Mr.  Geerlig's  views  concerning  the  Philippines,  it  is  funusbed 
by  an  article  in  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  September,  1907. 

The  Bulletin  states  that  in  the  Bais  district  of  Kesros  Senor  Felix 
Montenegro  and  his  brother-in-law,  Senor  Joae  BoqaiumKilsigB 
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hacienderos  have  each  put  in  a  Buffalo-Pitts  steam  plow,  each  of  which 
at  an  expense  of  $10  a  day  does  the  work  of  50  men  and  100  carabao: 
that  both  plows  are  operated  bj  natives,  and  each  will  take  care  of 
625  acres.  The  Bulletin  states  that  Montenegro  had  a  worn-out  cane 
fidd,  which  he  had  plowed  seven  times  with  a  Oiinese  plow  the 
preceding  year  and  yet  failed  to  get  a  crop ;  that  he  plowed  this  field 
14  inches  deep  with  his  steam  plow;  that  he  had  worked  his  cane 
through  his  primitive  mill,  whicJi  was  22  ^ears  old,  but  ^  is  still  in 
serviceable  condition  "  and  in  which  he  "  estimates  that  he  loses  easily 
20  per  cent  of  his  sugar  in  the  milling,"  and  ^et  with  this  antiquated 
mill  his  yield  from  the  "  worn-out "  land,  which  would  produce  noth- 
ing when  plowed  seven  times  in  the  customary  Philippine  manner, 
was  11,619  pounds,  or  over  5^  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  the  soil  is  12  feet  deep  and  that  it  is  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  Montenegro  has  replanted  it  to  cane  without  replowing. 
The  Bulletin  states  that  the  wage  rate  is  from  10  to  12  pesos  per 
month,  or  from  19  to  23  cents  per  day.  Senor  Montenegro  estimates 
his  loss  of  juice  at  20  per  cent  in  the  grinding,  and  there  is  a  further 
average  loss  in  the  Philippines  of  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling,  and  yet 
Senor  Montenegro  marketed  11,619  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  from  so- 
called  "  worn-out  soil  that  presumably,  like  the  other  sugar  lands  of 
the  Philippines,  has  been  constantly  in  cane  for  thirty  to  forty  years 
without  a  particle  of  fertilizer  ever  having  been  ai)plied  to  it. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  mcst  sciratinc  work  in  Java, 
under  a  Prinsen-Geerligs,  with  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of  expensive 
fertilizers,  the  most  modem  and  scientifically  conducted  mills  in  the 
world,  they  have  been  able  to  bring  the  Javan  production  up  to  9,477 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  or  81  per  cent  of  what  they  are  able  to  get 
m  the  Philippines  simply  by  st^m  plowing,  with  no  science,  no  fer- 
tilization, and  a  process  that  loses  20  per  cent  of  the  juice  in  extraction 
and  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling.  Mr.  Geerligs  said  that  at  1^  cents 
per  pound  the  Javan  su^r  planters  could  malce  40  per  cent,  and  that 
the  Philippines  with  their  rich  soils  could  produce  much  more  cheaply, 
whidi  statement  would  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Senor  Monte- 
negro's simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  installing  a 
$5,000  Buffalo-Pitts  steam  plow  and  without  the  installation  of  a 
modem  mill. 

The  auction  might  well  be  asked  why  capital  has  not  gone  into 
the  Philipipines  and  developed  the  industry  if  there  they  can  produce 
sugar  so  cheaply.  It  might  be  answered  by  asking  why  it  did  not  go 
into  Java  long  ago,  instead  of  waiting  imtil  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  ev^  though  the  Dutch  maintained  a  stable  sovemment  m  Java, 
which  Spain  (Gd  not  do  in  the  Philippines,  while  since  American 
occupation  their  future  tariff  relations  with  the  United  States  have 
not  been  determined  and  capital  is  a  very  timid  article.  Throw  open 
our  doors  to  Philippine  sugar  and  the  question  will  be  asked  no 
longer.  Under  such  conditiMis  it  would  not  take  a  Prinsen-Geerligs 
to  flood  the  world  with  oriental  sugar. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  with  all  his  skill  and 
expenave  fertilizers  and  sugar  maoiinery  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs  has 
been  able  to  bnng  the  yield  of  10  of  the  177  Javan  sugar  estates  up 
to  a  point  approximating  what  Senor  Montenegro  has  done  on  the 

wom-out "  sugar  lands  of  the  Philippines  with  neither  skill,  ferti- 
lizers, or  a  modem  sugar  mill:  r^^^  .1^ 
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■UOAK  nMVUCTTON  AS  AFFECTED  BT  THE  COLONIAL  tOUXSOB  Oft  EUMWK 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  France,  no  European  country,  not  ez- 
ceptinjf  Great  Britain,  gives  preferential  treatment  to  colonial  sugars 
when  arriving  at  the  customs-houses  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
French  sugar  manufacturers  are  not  afraid  of  sugar  exploitation 
in  the  French  colonies.  As  one  French  beet-sugar  mann&cturer 
put  it  tome: 

Colonial  luicar  comes  to  Maniellle  and  Bordeaux,  fiir  ranoved  from  any  beet- 
sufcnr  factory,  where  It  Is  reflneil.  We  are  not  afraid  of  French  colonial  sugar 
ciuii|H>itt)oa.  The  French  Govenmient  wouM  not  penult  the  exploitatioo  of 
the  miicar  Industry  of  Its  colonies,  to  the  (rreat  detriment  of  the  borne  Industry. 
Kn>nrb  capitalists  recofntlze  this  fact  and  stay  out  of  It.  The  owners  of  tho^e 
oolonlal  sugar  estates  are  mostly  nlc;:ers.  They  are  lazy,  and  not  provident  or 
enterprlslDK.  In  a  Kood  year  they  make  a  lot  of  mooey  and  spend  double  what 
they  make.  The  next  year  tbey  so  In  debt. 

With  the  exception  of  Holland,  all  European  sugar-producing 
countries  maintain  a  sufficiently  high  import  duty  on  sugar  to  protect 
the  home  industry  from  competition  with  tropical  cane  sugar,  and 
Holland  deftly  imposes  such  restrictions  on  the  refining  of  sugar  as 
to  prevent  ahsolutely  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  within  the  kingdom. 
Holland  capitalists  residing  in  the  mother  country  have  invested  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colonial  possession,  which  now  produces 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  sug^r  annually.  Not  only  is 
Javan  sugar  not  exempt  from  these  prohibitive  restricti<ms  on  the 
refining  of  cane  sugar,  but  the  restrictions  were  devised  and  executed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Dutch  capitalists  from  e^loit- 
ing  a  Dutch  colony  with  Dutch  money,  to  the  detriment  of  Dutch 
farmers  and  Dutcn  capitalists,  who  were  producing  sugar  in  the 
mother  country. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  order  to  prevent  the  further  exploitation  of 
the  Javan  sugar  industry,  which  was  gradually  eliminating  the  rice 
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fields  of  the  natives,  and  by  OTerproduction  and  consequent  lowerinff 
of  the  world  price  for  suear  was  threatenins;  to  injure  the  Dutch 
exportations  of  home-produced  sugar,  the  I^tch  Government  has 
enacted  laws  which  prohibit  the  fi^ther  expansion  of  cane  fields  in 
the  Dutdi  colony  of  Java. 

It  thus  appears  that  European  statesmen  are  a  unit  in  the  purpose 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  tropical  sugar  industry,  whether  it 
be  to  the  detriment  of  their  customs  revenues  or  of  their  home  sugar 
industry,  and  French,  En^ish,  German,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  capital- 
ists are  effectually  prevented  from  exploiting  it  under  the  flags  of 
their  own  countries. 

But  while  Europe  has  been  discouraging  and  preventing  its  dtizens 
from  this  work,  at  ^eat  cost  to  our  revenues  and  to  our  industries, 
we  have  been  providing  fruitful  fields  for  the  investment  of  this 
medle^r  of  expatriated  capital.  We  invited  them  to  join  our  band  of 
expatriated  American  capital  in  Hawaii,  and  with  imported  contract 
coolie  labor  of  the  lowest  type  exploit  the  cane-sugar  industry  of 
those  i^ands  and  crush  out  all  other  industries.  Their  sugar  was 
given  free  admittance  to  our  markets,  and  from  1876  to  1905  we 
made  them  all  rich  by  giving  ^em  over  $150,000,000  of  the  people's 
money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  collected  on  the  sugar  they 
sent  us  free  of  duty.  At  the  presrait  time  their  ali^dy  bursting 
wallets  are  b^g  replenished  by  the  American  people  to  the  extent 
of  $17,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  another  cluster  of  French,  Belgian,  English,  and  Ger- 
man capitalists  to  join  with  us  in  crushing  out  the  small  sugar  and 
coffee  planters  of  Porto  Bico  and  exploit  the  island  with  modem 
cane-sugar  mills.  Just  what  was  predicted  has  come  to  pass.  The 
native  planters  are  landless,  their  mills  have  been  abuidoned  and 
are  going  to  rust,  the^  are  employed  at  low  wage  rates  by  the  ex- 
ploiters, and  the  American  people  are  footing  the  bills  at  tiie  rate  of 
nearly  $8,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  a  still  larger  cluster  of  this  medley  of  foreigners  to  join 
a  similar  class  of  Americans  in  exploiting  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba. 
They  responded  with  alacrity,  and  it  now  takes  over  $10,000,000  a 
year  of  the  people's  money  to  satisfy  them,  and  still  they  are  not 
satisfied,  but  are  clamoring  for  more. 

Altogether  the  tidy  sum  the  American  people  hand  over  to  this 
bevy  of  exploiters  of  expatriated  capital  amounts  to  $35,000,000 
annually,  and  is  equal  to  one-half  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise 
we  sell  the  people  of  those  islands,  while  the  exploiters  market  their 
products  with  us  to  the  value  or  four  times  the  amount  of  their 
gratuity. 

These  exploiters  sold  us  the  bulk  of  the  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  billion  pounds  of  sugar  we  imported  in  1907,  most  of  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  produced  on  American  farms,  and,  at  3^ 
cents  per  pound  for  beets  and  labor,  would  have  placed  $200,000,000 
in  the  pockets  of  our  farmers  and  laboring  men. 

Based  on  the  average  yield  and  value  of  wheat  per  acre  raised  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  avera^  amount  of 
sugar  raised  per  acre  on  American  beet-sugar  farms  in  1907,  and 
taking  2i  cents  per  pound  as  the  average  foreign  and  freight  cost 
of  the  sugar  imported  in  1907,  it  shows  that  in  exchanging  domestic 
wheat  for  imported  sugar  it  took  all  the  money  we  received  for  all 
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the  wheat  we  raised  on  orer  13,000,000  icres  to  purchase  ihe  sugar 
we  oould  hare  produced  at  home  on  less  than  two  and  one-quarter 
million  acres. 

To  pay  foreign  explmters  a  cash  bonus  of  $35,000,000  a  year, 
thereby  depriving  our  fanners  and  laborers  of  $200,000,000  a  year, 
and  compel  our  fanners  to  cultivate  18  acres  in  order  to  earn  as  much 
monev  as  th^  could  otherwise  earn  on  two  and  cme-qnarter  acres, 
thereoy  tilling  ten  and  three-ouarter  milli<»i  extra  acres  without  ad- 
ditional recompense,  virtually  loang  the  use  of  that  vast  and  valuable 
area,  would  not  seem  to  be  in  hazmwy  with  sound  political  eo(momy. 

CUBAN  sBcmocrrr  iuatt  ■BBravsraLB  voa  kckweax  DiacMiiaNATroN 


I  failed  to  discover  any  sentiment  in  the  European  sonr  worid 
whidi  was  antagimistic  to  our  home  bert-sugar  industry.  They  seon 
to  regard  the  production  of  beet  sugar  by  a  temperate-zone  countz^ 
as  a  heritage  fraught  with  such  marvelous  economic  results  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  a  d^ree  for  any  nation  to  feel  ill  tem- 
pered because  another  nation  established  such  laws  as  wonld  enable 
It  to  produce  its  sugar  at  home.  If  we  placed  the  duty  on  sugar  at 
10  cents  or  even  $1  a  pound,  there  would  never  be  a  murmur  from 
Europe.  What  tiiey  do  object  to  is  to  have  a  nation  of  which  they 
are  amonffst  its  very  best  custom^  after  having  erected  a  reason- 
able tariff  on  sugar — one  of  tiieir  imp»tant  exports — ^proceed  to 
make  concessions  from  that  tariff  to  tropical  coimtries  whidi  can 

E reduce  sugar  more  cheaply  than  they  can  m  Europe,  and  still  diarge 
uropeans  full  tariff  rates,  thereby  excluding  their  sunrs  from  our 
markeU,  except  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  world's  suqilus  of 
sugar  is  small.  They  do  not  consider  this  a  "  square  deal "  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  see,  or  affect  to  see.  no  possiole  jusdlication  for 
it  Most  of  them  have  resented  it  hy  striking  ba^  at  us  on  our  prin- 
cipal exports,  notably  on  our  meat  products^  and  it  would  appear 
that,  however  we  may  fix  the  tariff,  they  will  continue  to  find  ways 
to  strike  back,  if  not  openly,  then  s&en^jf  as  long  as  we  discriminate 
against  their  export  suffer. 

Both  before  going  abroad  and  while  abroad  I  was  credibly  in- 
formed by  high  sources  that  the  fundamratal  cause  of  our  rec^t 
tariff  troubles  with  Germany  was  the  Cubui  reciprod^  treaty, 
which  the  sugar  of  our  second-best  customer  was  excluded  from  our 
markets  for  the  benefit  of  a  conntrv  which  buys  but  little  from  us. 

Nearly  everywhere  I  went  in  tne  sugar  districts  of  Europe  our 
consuls  seemed  to  be  mystified  at  our  not  producing  our  sugar  at  home. 
They  note  the  wcHiderful  results  produced  all  about  tnem  by  the 
beet-ftiigar  industry,  and  wonder  that  we  are  not  building  scores  of 
new  factories  every  year  instead  of  seeming  to  coax  the  Tropics  to 
produce  it  for  us.  One  of  our  veteran  and  most  distinguished  con- 
suls, a  thinker  and  a  political  economic  of  note,  a  man  who  loves 
the  soil  and  appreciates  the  value  of  agriculture,  lo^ed  over  my  let- 
ters of  introduction  and  in  a  gruff  voice  greeted  me  with  the  remark: 

"  Well,  why  in  h  dont  you  produce  your  own  sugar?"  He  had 

studied  the  agricultural  side  of  the  auestion  carefully,  had  seen  that 
we  produced  a  fair  tonni^  of  good  oeets,  and  was  inclined  to  blame 
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tfie  American  sugar  men  for  not  availing  thranselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunxtgr  to  produce  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar  we  annually  import. 
I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  on  behalf  of  the  industry  I  disclaimed 
any  zcsponsibility  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  I  laid 
the  blame  for  it  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and  primarily  at  the  door 
of  this  honorable  committee,  without  whose  initiative  and  aid  we 
would  have  made  no  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  had  no  continued 
Philippine  free  trade  agitation.  I  told  him  frankly  that  the  Cuban 
treaty  agitation  at  its  very  inception  blocked  the  erection  of  86 
projected  new  American  beet-sugar  plants,  in  which  there  was  to  have 
been  invested  $49,000,000,  and  wnicn  alone  would  have  produced  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  treaty  a  like  amount  of  American  capital  had  gone  into  new 
Cuban  sugar  factories,  and  that  these  new  Cuban  factories  were  now 
supplying  us  with  the  sugar  we  had  been  preparing  to  produce  in  new 
American  factories.  I  will  not  quote  the  gentleman's  comments, 
which  were  forceful,  if  not  elegant. 

After  calling  at  one  of  our  embassies,  I  made  the  following  notes : 

He  Is  Tery  much  Interested  In  onr  sugar  Industry,  bas  observed  Its  great 
economic  adTantages  In  Europe,  and  wonders  why  we  do  not  adopt  a  fixed 
policy  which  win  result  In  onr  producing  all  onr  sugar  at  home.  Says  a  fnr^ 
tiler  reductton  to  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  especially  Onba,  would  make  the 
people  orer  here  furious  and  Immediately  result  In  tbelr  exclusion  of  our  meats 
as  the  twst  means  of  bitting  back  at  as.  Says  they  have  already  largely  ex* 
cloded  it  and  they  would  finish  the  job. 

Naturally  most  of  our  consuls  abroad  are  cautious  when  expressing 
themselves  on  a  subject  which  is  constantly  before  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  and  in  which  the  executive  branch  seems 
to  be  deeply  interested.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  their  views  (m 
the  subject  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  governments  of  Europe, 
which  would  be  unable  to  weather  the  storm  if  in  any  way  th^ 
injured  or  retarded  the  development  of  agrarian  interests,  whidi  in 
the  parliaments  of  Europe  are  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

SIGNIFICANT  TESTIMONY, 

Eleven  years  ago  the  people  who  advocated  the  establishment  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  America  were  laughed  at  by  their  enemies, 
who  daimed  that  the  susar  beet  was  an  exotic,  a  hothouse  plant, 
whioh  could  never  be  matte  to  yield  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the 
United  States.  I  now  see  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Still- 
man  are  contending  for  further  tariff  concessions,  on  the  alleeed 
ground  that  American  beet  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  tor 
very  much  less  money  than  they  can  lay  down  tropical  cane  sugar  at 
the  same  point.  Their  present  argument  is  as  fallacious  as  their 
formw  one  has  proven  to  be,  as  I  will  show  elsewhere.  Their  reason 
for  desiring  a  cnange  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  plainly  stated  below : 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  either  cane  or  beet 
sugar  in  this  country,  then,  would  Increase  your  business  as  refiners? 
Mr.  Stilluak.  Xes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNCT.  And  that  is  why  yon  would  like  to  have  the  difference  In  the 
tariff? 

Ur.  SnuHAir.  That  Is  why.  I  would  like  to  increase  our  bualneai. 

» 
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There  are  those  who  would  hare  us  believe  we  can  let  in  a  halt 
million  tons  of  Philippine  su^r  without  its  costing  the  American 
people  a  penny,  without  reducing  the  price  of  sugar,  and  thus  with- 
ont  injury  to  the  home  sugar  manufacturers,  ana  with  great  ben^t 
to  the  stniKXling  Filipino  planter.  We  let  in  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  01  Porto  Rican  sugar,  with  the  result  that  the  mills  of  the 
struggling  Porto  Rican  sugar  })lanters  are  all  abandoned — su^ 
planted  by  the  modem  mills  of  rich  alien  owners,  who  spend  their 
money  in  other  lands.  Supplanting  500,000  tons  of  full  daty-paid 
sugar  with  a  like  amount  oi  free  tropical  su^r  depletes  our  national 
revenues  by  $16,500,000  a  year,  and  that  it  injures  the  American 
producer  already  has  been  shown  to  this  committee. 

Gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  this  honorable  committee 
and  presented  specious  arguments  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duty  on 
sugar  contend  tnat  one  section  of  the  United  States  could  produce 
beet  sugar  at  a  very  low  oc^t  and  could  stand  a  lower  rate  of  duty, 
and  that  the  sections  not  so  favorably  situated  should  abandon  the 
industry  and  move  and  concentrate  their  factories  at  the  point  of 
cheapest  production.  This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  old  free-trade  here^ 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  economically  wrong.  Carriedout  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, this  principle  would  give  us  a  wheat  State,  a  corn  State,  an 
oats  State,  a  barley  State,  a  cotton  State,  an  apple  State,  a  peach  State, 
and  all  sorts  of  specialized  States ;  and  when  tne  drought  struck  Dakota 
we  would  go  without  bread,  and  when  the  grasshoppers  struck  Kan- 
sas our  stock  would  starve  for  lack  of  com,  and  when  the  frost  struck 
Maryland  we  would  go  without  peaches,  and  when  the  boll  weevil 
struck  Texas  we  wotud  go  nithout  clothes,  and  when  a  hailstorm 
swept  over  Colorado  we  would  go  without  sugar.  There  would  not 
be  a  year  but  what  we  would  be  compelled  to  ^o  without  some  com- 
modity we  need  for  our  well-being,  and  the  science  of  rotation,  the 
greatest  in  agriculture,  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past 

While  the  concesaon  to  Cuba  was  under  consideration  in  1902  and 
1903  the  opponents  of  the  concession  contended  before  this  honorable 
committee  that  the  purchasers  of  the  sugar,  and  not  the  planters, 
would  be  the  main  beneficiaries  if  you  granted  the  concession  asked 
for. 

On  November  17  last  Mr.  Spreckels  admitted  to  you  that  there  are 
times  when  "  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
about  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  terms  of  the  Brussels  agreement  provide  that  where  the  aid  or 
bounty  or  favors  granted  to  the  producers  of  sugar  exceed  2^  francs, 
or  about  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  such  sugar  will  be  excluded 
from  the  markets  of  the  signatory  powers;  and  not  having  exceeded 
that  amount  in  our  20  per  cent  concession  to  Cuba  and  25  i)er  cent 
concession  to  the  Philippines,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  still  open 
to  those  sugars:  in  fact,  some  of  the  former  and  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
is  now  manceted  in  world  markets  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Further  concessions  to  these  su^rs  would  undoubtedly  dose  all 
other  markets  to  them,  thus  compelling  their  sale  in  our  mar^ls;  and 
if  under  present  conditions,  an  Mr.  Spreckels  asserts,  there  are  times 
when  he  can  absorb  the  entire  ccmcesaon,  it  does  not  require  much 
aciimoi  to  make  an  accurate  guess  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
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Coban  and  Philippine  planters  when  all  other  markets  were  closed 
to  their  sugar. 

The  fact  has  been  reasonably  well  established  that  sugar  has  been 
rraponsible  for  many  revolutions  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  testimony  before  this  honorable  committee  that  the  danger 
of  a  repetition  of  such  revolutions  is  not  entirely  behind  us.  In  the 
past  these  revolutions  have  sometimes  been  successful,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hawaii;  sometimes  partiall;^  successful,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba; 
and  sometimes  they  have  met  with  ignominious  failure,  as  in  the  case 
of  Santo  Doming.  In  a  plea  for  further  reduction  of  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugars,  this  honorable  committee  has  been  told  that — 

Aa  long  as  tbe  Island  la  prosperous  and  ander  some  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  republican  government  may  be  maintained;  but  should  lier  great 
sugar  Industry  be  made  unprofitable,  either  by  caocellatlon  of  tbe  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  du^  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by 
her  unemployed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stances In  the  past. 

Ton  have  also  been  told  that  these  revolutions — 

will  be  rq^eated  unless  the  Cubans  can  govern  themselves  and  maintain  order 
and  protect  the  Uves  of  Englishmen  and  Germana  and  Frenchmen  and  Bpaniarda 
on  the  island,  and  protect  their  property. 

This  forei^  capital  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Ouba,  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  is  there  because  the  home  governments  of 
the  owners  of  it  have  prohibited' its  use  under  their  own  flag,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  home  sugar  industry.  These  exploiters  are  re- 
^rded  as  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  th^  native  countries,  by  whom 
uiey  are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  less  consideration.  They 
join  a  similar  class  of  Americans,  and  force  tariff  concessions  from 
us  which  injure  and  stop  the  development  of  our  home  industries, 
and  they  wave  before  you  the  flag  of  revolution  and  bloodshed,  which 
flag  they  predict  will  be  carried  into  Cuba  if  you  do  not  consent  to 
further  mjure  or  destroy  our  home  industries  for  their  special  benefit. 

The  worst  that  could  happen  if  jou  accede  to  the  demands  of  this 
expatriated  capital  would  be  the  blotting  out  of  the  already  enormous 
investment  in  beet-sugar  factories  and  the  taking  from  our  people 
their  nchest  agricultural  and  industrial  heritage,  which  is  theirs  by 
right.  Furthermore,  if  such  a  policy  were  adopted  and  adhered  to,  it 
would  work  a  great  hardship  on  150,000  sugar-beet  raisers,  it  would 
blight  the  growth  of  many  of  our  far  Western  States,  and  it  would 
rob  our  $40,000,000  worth  of  reclamation  work  of  its  greatest  asset. 

Already  you  have  clipped  the  wings  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  by 
stopping  further  development.  Where  formerly  from  4  to  11  new 
fadx>rie5  were  erected  in  a  season,  we  now  have  no  more  factorira 
than  we  had  in  1906,  and  yet  the  production  of  sugar  from  American- 
erown  beets  has  increased  from  312,000  tons  in  1905  to  463,000  tons 
m  1907,  showing  that  as  they  become  familiar  with  the  industry  our 
farmers  are  more  and  more  anxious  to  engage  in  it. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  has  "  made  good.'^  The  promises  vou  made 
in  1896  have  resulted  in  this  1,100  per  cent  increase  of  production  in 
eleven  years.  What  capital  now  needs  is  a  reiteration  of  the  assur- 
ances made  in  1896  and  1900,  when  the  dominant  party  proclaimed 
that  instead  of  coaxing  the  Tropics  to  produce  our  sugar  we  wer« 
going  to  produce  it  by  American  labor  on  American  rarms  and  in 
American  mills. 
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For  the  purpoM  of  arresting  your  attention  and  inviting  your  most 
serious  reflectKMU  on  this  important  subject,  I  have  laid  tiefore  you 
the  opinions  of  some  of  tlie  ablest  thinkers  in  the  world,  and  surely  the 
•blent  men  who  have  studied  the  sugar  problem&  I  have  given  you 
the  (pinions  of  the  greatest  political  economists  on  sugar  in  uie  world, 
the  greatest  sugar  chemists  in  the  world,  the  greatest  sugar  engineers 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  sugar-beet-seed  growers  in  the  world,  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  beets  in  the  wwld,  the  greatest  producers 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  wwld,  the  largest  sugar  brewers  in  the  world,  the 
moat  renowned  editmv  of  mgar  journals  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
opinifMis  of  £uropnn  officii  and  government  representatives,  and 
■ome  of  our  most  distinguished  representatives  abroad.  Could  tlicir 
views  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  it  would  be  that  you  can't  wvU 
ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  if  the  main- 
tenance snd  expansion  of  the  home  sugar  industrr  be  of  concern  to  this 
honorable  committee,  and  I  believe  it  is,  you  will  be  inviting  disaster 
if  Tou  tamper  with  tne  present  sugar  schedule,  under  which  the  h<Hne 
inaustiy  has  shown  its  greatest  development. 

TnjiuM  O.  Paukeb,  Secretary, 


ExHimr  A. 

Detartmbnt  or  State. 
'    Woihinffton,  January  £7, 1906, 

Hon.  HxNBT  M.  Tbllck, 

United  Staiee  Senate. 
Sik:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2(Hh  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inclose  a  t^tatement,  prepared  in  this  department,  of  the  customs 
duties  imposed  on  importations  of  various  grades  of  sugar  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Qennany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Holland,  Bel- 

S'um,  Spain,  and  lUlv,  respectively,  and  to  inform  you  that  none  of 
e  countries  named  tnerein,  with  tne  sole  exception  of  France,  gives 
preferential  treatment  to  sugar  arriving  at  the  custom-houses  of  tlra 
home  country  from  its  colonies.  France  exempts  sugar  imported 
from  her  colonies  from  the  payment  of  import  dutv,  imposing  only 
the  consumption  duty,  while  sugar  importnl  from  foreign  countries 
is  subject  to  the  pavmcnt  of  bo&  the  import  duty  and  ue  consump- 
tion duty,  as  will  Be  seen  in  the  accompanying  statement  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Vour  obedirat  servant|  Exjhu  Boot. 
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Btmiemmt  of  eutUmt  dmtiet  imposed  by  certain  foreign  ootmMet  on  tmportt 
of  varitmt  gradet  of  auffdr. 


[OmtntrlM  where  nigar  1> 


proTlslonallT  liable  to  special  dn^ 
not  bemg  tncludea  therein.] 


:Ial  dn^  are  omitted,  the  United  State* 


Tariff  claadflcettoo. 


Xtatei  of  damper 
lOQkilm 


Domeetlc 
valua 


United 
Stales 
e^otm- 


AOmtlA-UUMGABr. 

Saw  nuiu  andw  M  per  cent  polatlaatlon   

Beflned  snfar  and  all  mgu  ol  Ml  polarisation  and  over  

Uolams  

(Consoiuption  duty  on  sugar  In  sddtdon:  38  kronen  (17.714)  per  100  kilos.) 

BBUIIUlf. 

Joloes  and  law  esM  or  Iwet  mgsis  

Beflned  angan  

8ngar  to  be  used  in  the  manufaetnie  ot  vaKetAble  preeeires,  coafeedMiery,  fruit 

5 elllfls  or  alrupe,  condensed  milk  and  milk  food8,and  also  (aubjeot  to  previous 
lenatiinttton)  sugar  for  induRtrlal  punmses  or  lor  cattle  foods   

Su^r  to  be  uf<ed  in  the  mauufacture  of  foTert  mgwt  

Sirups  and  moIasMs  produced  in  the  manulscture  or  refining  of  sogan: 

Of  s  ioIhI  Kttccharine  ricbnen  not  exceeding  60  per  cent  

Of  a  total  saocbarine  richness  exceeding  60  per  cent  

riANCE. 

Baw  sugaifl,  ttie  estimated  yield  at  the  refinery  being: 

98  per  cent  or  les^ 

Consumption  duty  

Import  duty    

Uore  than  98  per  cent — 

ConsumpUoD  duty  

Import  duty  

Beflned  iugara,  other  thancaudy— 

Coniumpiion  duty  

Import  duty  

{A  reflning  ux  of  2  francs  (90.886}  per  100  kilos  is  also  levied  on  raw  sugar  and 
refined  other  than  candies.  A  miperlntendence  tax  Is  also  leviable  on  the 
importation  of  sugar  at  the  rate  of  8  centimes  (t0.01S)  per  100  kilos  of  refined, 
net  weight.) 

(Sugar  imported  from  Freneh  ookmies  is  exempted  fkom  payment  of  tlie  Im- 
port  duty.) 
Molsssoa: 

Other  than  for  distillation,  baring  a  saccharine  richness  of— 

GO  per  cent  or  less  (Import  duty)  

Hore  than  GO  per  oent  (Import  duty )  

For  distillation,  for  each  degree  of  saccharine  richness  (import  duty)  

omuiTT. 

Sugar: 

Refined  

Raw  or  unrefined  

Blmp  and  molBBses  

HOLLAND. 

Unrefined  (excise  duty): 

Of  a  saocliarine  richness  of  96  per  cent  or  higher  

Ofa  saccharine  riehnesn  of  lc»tthan98pcreeni  for  every  percentage  of  quality 

Helada,  molanes,  sirups,  and  other  sai-charine  fluids  (excise  duty)  

(When  the  degree  of  purity  of  the^e  Quids  exceeds  68,  the  excise  ihsJl  be  raised 

by  86  coils  (10.144)  for  every  unit  above  66.) 
Beflned  (azoiasdn^):  Loaf  and  lamp  and  all  sugan  not  apedally  mentioned.. 

ITALY. 

Sugai  yielding  more  than  94  percent  of  refined  sugar  

Sugars,  other  

Holaases,  raw,  for  the  manutactnre  of  blacking,  of  coloring  extracts,  etc.  (sub- 
ject to  deuaturation)   , 

Cane  molasses,  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  Bubstttutes  (under  control)  

OOwrnHdaases  

SPAIK. 

Snnr,  glscose,  liquid  caramel,  and  other  analogotis products  

Houses  and  honey: 

Containing  more  than  SO  per  oent  of  crrstallisable  sugar  

Oontalnlng  up  to  GO  per  onit  of  oryital  luabls  sugar  
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Florin*. 
2.20 
2.40 
6.00 


26.50 
26.50 


6.60 
20.60 


10.00 
16.00 


26.00 
6.60 


25.00 
«.00 


25.00 
6.00 


Florlru. 


tO.G08 
.974 
2. 486 


4.921 
4.9Z1 


1.061 
8.966 


2.8W 


4.8» 

LOU 

4.825 
1.1G8 

4.836 
1.158 


20. 7& 
42.90 
.20 

84.004 
b.27t 
.088 

Jforlis. 
18.80 
18.40 
40.00 

4.474 
4.879 
9l82 

Ftorint. 
27.00 
»0.27 
6.00 

10.864 
.108 
2.413 

27.00 

lasBt 

Lire. 
99.00 
S!j.00 

19.107 
16.984 

1.00 
Free. 

laoo 

.198 
Free. 
L98 

Petdax. 
86.00 

16.40B 

80.00 
.40.00 


Coogie 


15.44 

7.n 
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TUWetaMlflndaB. 


Domestic 
vmttML 


Ml  «t «. 

Ruvar.niw  perpODltd.. 

-do.... 
-do.... 


Hiinf .  ri*liiird.  In  liMvt^  fii>-(<a->,  w  lump,  and  Miffu  caiidjr  do.... 


TKtTKIt  KimiOOM. 

■liC«r- 

SiA  rxrccdinr  ~V  •>(  pnUrtmloa  

Esi-ri4lltig  76'  mn-i  iiol  i-xi-erdliur  .'7^  

Kli  tHilinit  77   and  nttl  vxv^^^lng  7"-  

Kx<-<-«H|inK      »nil  nol  cKwtllnit  7^  

Kk  *  •limit  7y  Mid  not  i-si-erdincH'  

Kii'nilinK      and  not  f  KHtnllnK   

Kir«<iHliiiK  M  '  and  not  pxii-edInK  

Ex<'4-4^1nit  fi"  and  nol  rxit^rdinit  N)-'  

KxmtUnx  KS^  and  not  i-juwdlnx   

Ex4-<-«1lnft  M '  and  not  i-KCP«<linK  .^.v  

Kx<  tHHlmit  >.i  and  nol  rim-illnKN-'  

i-itniK  sl-^  and  not  fxoitillnfc  hT-  

EXi  i  f."!!!!!!  "T'  and  not  pX(x*«linK   

F.xo-'-ilinx  N'*  and  not  txi-n-<lliiK  •■V  

Kxi'i-fliiiK  xtr-  and  nol  f  xrv«>«1lnit  9fi   

KKf.  ntiiiK  <Mr>asd  not  fX0WNHnK  

Ksi'i  Mitiir  HI '  and  not  ex4^<«<ltnii   

Kk'i'i-cIiiik  W^and  ni>t  ricvt^init  Rl-"  

Bxn-flinr  Kt^uid  nol  pxmHlinir  M   , 

Kxi'ii-dinc  VI  and  not  rxo-itllnit  

Eii'f4*4llnK  v'l '  and  not  «■  xciHitliitt  Mi  

Kic'ifdliig  W  and  nol  fowilitiit  •.>''  

Kin-fitinR  87'  and  not  cxt-ttHlinK  IIK'  

Ktc't.*lllll|tVH'^  

||nlHiM-«  an>l  itivcrt  mgmr  and  all  oiIht  ■ii;.ir  nnd  exirapta  Inm  vugnr  wblch 
mn  n<ii  \tf  i->>m|>l>-i>'l)  icnicd  by  itie  |Hilariii^  and  on  whirh  dnty  knot 

II  oioliiitiiiiK  70  |ht  (vnt  or  more  of  -wtfiralnff  nmilpr  

If  nxitalninK  li>«-  than  70  per  rviit  and  murv  than  SO  per  i-ent  of  iwet'tvoinK 

niHtlt^r    

If  coutalnlnit  not  m<in>  than  bo  )>er  cent  of  nwii'tening  matter  


lODkilcw. 


Dnlted 
Statm 


4.50 

i.n7 

6.00 

1.090 

L80 

.927 

t.  a. 

0  2  0 

.481 

0  2  0.8 

.501 

0  2  1.6 

.618 

0  2  2.4 

.SM 

0  2  8.2 

.66 

0  2  4.0 

.666 

0  2  4.8 

.StQ 

02  6.6 

.see 

0  2  6.6 

.616 

0  2  7.4 

,  .634 

0  5  B.S 

.6SB 

0  2  9.2 

"  .67 

0  2  10.2 

flB 

0  2  11.2 

0  8  .4 

.757 

0  8  1.6 

.761 

0  S  2.8 

.7» 

0  8  4 

.MB 

OS  6.2 

.839 

0  S  fi.4 

.8S7 

0  S  7.6 

.881 

0  8  8.8 

.906 

0  S  10 

.9» 

04  2 

1.012 

02  0 

.601 

02  0 

.IBS 

01  0 

.20 

•  ButncM  Il-w  than  IK  florlnii  (17.236)  per  100  kllca. 
NoTR.-- itnr  hundred  Uloa  eqiiali  220.46  pounds  1  pood  equftli  KlIS  ponadi,  1  boiidredircjcbt 
equabi  112  pouDda. 


HUGH  KELLT  A  CO..  FEW  TOKK  CITT.  ASK  FOB  A  KEDUCTION  IH 
THE  DUTY  OV  CUBAH  SUGAB. 

New  York,  November  £7, 1908. 

Hon.  Serkno  E,  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtoriy  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Controlling  and  representing  considerable  raw-sagar 
interests  in  Cuba,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  data  as  to  the  cost 
of  prcKlitotion  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba,  and  our  recommendation  for  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  in  the  United  States;  this  in  addition 
to  tho  infornuition  presentinl  to  your  honorable  committee  at  the 
hearing  granted  to  sugar  planters  on  the  16th  and  I7th  instant 

We  abstain  from  going  into  historical  facts  regarding  the  necessi- 
ties of  Cuba,  past  or  present,  or  the  economical  and  p^itical  condi- 
tions of  the  island,  but  shall  endeavor  to  place  before  your  honorable 
ccnnmittee  only  such  absolute  facts  regarding  the  Cuba  cane-sugar 
business  that,  compared  with  the  cane  and  beet  su^r  industry  of 
the  United  States,  they  may  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
sugars  coming  into  the  United  States.  ^  i 
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Cuba  has  endeavored  to  live  and  move  out  of  her  two  important 
staples,  viz,  sugar  and  tobacco,  the  first  of  these  furnishing  employ- 
ment for  three-fourths  of  all  the  labor  employed  on  the  island.  While 
tobacco  is  of  paramount  importance  in  one  Province,  viz,  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  of  secondary  importance  in  the  Kemedios  district,  sugar  is 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  movement  and  of  all  credit  in  the  remain- 
ing districts  of  the  island.  The  production  of  1,200,000  tons  of  sugar, 
which  it  is  expected  Cuba  will  produce  this  commg  crop  of  1909, 
means  the  raismg,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  12,000,000  tons  of 
cane.  The  hauling  and  treatment  of  this  quantity  of  cane  means 
the  handling  of  13^00,000  tons  of  material,  raw  and  finished,  and  of 
all  the  supplies,  fuel,  and  other  goods  necessary  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  amounting  to  perhaps  another  1,000,000  tons.  There  is  thus 
an  interior  movement  of  over  14,000,000  tons  of  material  in  one  sea- 
son, which  will  give  life  to  railroad  activity  and  provide  labor  with 
employment  in  every  direction.  It  furnishes  the  means  for  clothing, 
feeing,  and  housing  the  people  in  that  business,  and  this  in  turn 

fiym  nfe  to  commercial  activity  in  the  cities  and  towx^  and  added 
u^oess  to  the  railroads  and  other  public  carriers. 
More  important  than  all  this  benefit  to  the  population  of  Cuba  is 
the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of 
the  large  purchases  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  this  country 
which  Cuba  will  need  and  will  be  able  to  purchase  by  the  earnings  of 
the  people  in  the  industry.  The  more  liberal  the  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba  is  treated  the  more  liberal  will  the  money  from  that  island 
purchase  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  producing  su^r  in  Cuba  has  been  stated  variously  bv 
responsible  men  before  the  >Vays  and  Means  Committee,  but  in  aU 
cases  the  cost  of  production  has  not  been  ^ven  below  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  this  figure,  can  be  easily  proven,  is  not  high. 

The  average  production  per  factory  in  Cuba  at  this  time  may  1m 
roughly  set  down  as  7,000  tons  sugar,  say  182  factories  producing  ^ 
aggi^gate  of  1,200,000  tons.  The  cost  of  a  factory  equipment,  ra^ 
road  and  rolling  stock,  land  and  cane  fields  for  a  capacity  of  7,060 
tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  including  a  small  working  capital  of,  say, 
$50,000,  is  not  less  than  about  $850,000.  The  capital  invested  is  cer- 
tainly worth  6  per  cent  per  annmn.  The  wear  and  tear  on  machinery 
and  Duildings  is  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  main- 
tenance of  railroad  plant  may  be  put  down  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  depreciation  in  fields  may  be  set  down  as  10  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  cane  under  normal  conditions  and  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  labor  has  never  been  less  than  $3  per  ton,  and  has  been,  under 
competitive  conditions,  as  high  as  $4.50  per  ton.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture, say  one-half  cent  per  pound,  must  be  conceded  by  our  con- 
temporaries in  the  beet-sugar  business  as  low. 

Tnus  we  have  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  7,000  tons  of  sugar, 
or,  say,  14,000,000  pounds  per  season,  as  follows : 


70,000  tons  of  cane,  at  fS  |210, 000 

Cost  of  manufacture,  one-half  cent  per  pound  _  70, 000 

'  Interest  on  capital  Invested.  5  per  cent  on  $850,000   42, 500 

Wear  and  tear  on  macliinery,  5  per  cent  on  $420,000   21, 000 

Wear  and  tear  on  railroad,  5  per  cent  on  $200,000   10, 000 

Depreciation  in  fields,  10  per  cent  on  $140,000   14, 000 

D^«clation  on  cattle  and  cars,  10  per  cent  on  $40,000   4, 000 


Total  ^^COO 
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Add  to  this  tn  aT«nge  ezpoiae  for  railroad  haul  to  the  coast,  li|^i- 
•rafie,  and  shipping  expenses  of,  say,  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  ^5/)00, 
ana  we  hare  a  grand  total  of  $406,500  as  the  cost  of  producing  and 
delivering  on  board  vessel  in  Cuba  a  factory  crop  of  14^000^000 
pounds  01  sugar,  or,  say,  2.90  coits  per  pound. 

In  order  that  our  contemporaries  in  the  beet-sugar  business  may 
understand  that  these  figures  of  ooet  are  not  excessive,  we  beg  to 

r>te  for  vou  from  the  statunenta  of  Messrs.  Oznard  and  Cutting 
ir  own  figures,  viz: 

Beets,  per  ton,  $4  (containing  15  per  cent  sugar),  as  against  onr 
cane  at  $3  (containing  10  per  cent  sugar). 

Kxpen.se  of  working  beets  into  sugar,  $3  per  ton  of  beets  (equals 
1  cent  per  pound  for  manufacture,  as  against  one-half  cent  per 
poimd  quoted  for  Cuba). 

The  average  yield  of  sugar  fnmi  cane  in  Cuba  is  about  10  pounds 
in  each  100  pounds  of  cane.  The  present  value  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States  market,  duty  |Mud,  is  3.86  cents  per  pound  i6r  96°  test. 

The  cost  of  delivering  siu^  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  ports  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows: 

Per  100 


Intiirance^  one-half  per  wot  taOl 

PVelirht  -  -  12 

Duty  —   1.34S 

WelKblnit     ,   .01 

Brftlcprnce  and  phariien-     ...   .01 

I>o«i  In  welicht  and  test   .02 

Comniliuilun,  2i  per  wnt__    .  066 


Hakinc  total  charfea     1.608 


Detlucting  this  figure  ($1,603)  from  the  market  value,  $3.86,  viz, 
less  $l.Ga3,  we  have  $2,257  as  the  value  of  100  pounds  of  96°  test 
Oiba  centrifugal  sugar  free  on  board  vessel  in  Cuba,  or,  say  0.02- 
0.2'u  cent  per  pound  as  the  present  net  value  of  Cuba  sugar,  which 
it  vitsts  0.-20-0.1H)  cent  per  pound  to  produce,  indicating  a  loss  of 
0.r>48  cent  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  aagu  Cuba  will  produce 
this  coming  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  understand  from  reliable  sources  that  it 
does  not  cost  our  friends  in  the  beet-sumr  business,  at  the  most,  more 
than  2^  cents  [>er  pound  to  produce  refined  sugar^  packed,  ready  for 
marketmg,  which  upon  the  present  dutv-paid  price  of  sugar  would 
show  an  apparent  profit,  through  legislative  privileges,  of  exactly 
the  amount  of  the  auty  on  Cuba  sugars,  or  say,  0.01^.348  ceuts  on 
every  pound  of  sugar  they  produce,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
United  States  consumer.  It  is  this  wide  marj^  of  profit  which  per- 
mits the  beet-sugar  interests  to  slash  prices  without  any  regard  what- 
ever as  to  the  merits  of  manufacture,  having  the  range  of  this  entire 
amount  of  protection  in  competititm  with  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
siifpirs.  On  such  basis  of  prices  as  above  ^own,  and  which  actuaUy 
exist,  Cuba  can  not  afford  to  concede  even  (xie  thirty-second  cent  per 
pound  without  bringing  them  much  nearer  to  destruction. 

If  our  competitors  in  the  beet-sugar  business  are  so  patriotic,  why 
do  they  nut  dispose  of  their  sugars  to  the  omsumer  at  cost  of  manu- 
facture, plus  a  fair  profit  of  sav  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which 
would  make  the  price  3  cents,  ana  leave  Cuba  with  a  maxgin  of  one- 
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tenth  cent  per  pound  profit,  of  whidi  our  beet-sugar  contemporaries 
should  not  De  envious. 

In  considering  tJie  tariff  placed  npom  the  product  of  other  coun- 
tries it  should  not  be  omitted  to  consider  the  great  desire  of  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  tJie  United  States  to  reach  out  for 
the  export  trade,  which  is  so  much  coveted  at  this  time  and  advo- 
cated by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  consular  and  trade 
reports  gathered  at  great  expense  for  the  benefit  of  our  home  manu- 
facturers. If  we  treat  our  foreign  producers  and  Uieir  product  in  an 
inconsiderate  manner,  all  the  effort  the  Qovemment  may  make  other- 
wise will  not  brin^  the  desired  export  business  unless  we  show  a  rea- 
sonable redprocai  feeling  or  treatment.  It  is  obvious,  tiierefore, 
that  with  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  duty  Cuba  would  receive  a 
living  price  for  its  commodity  and  have  a  larger  money-purdiasing 
power,  which  must  necessarily  come  to  the  United  States  by  reason  oi 
a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

It  does  not  appear  reasonable  or  just  that  such  an  important  coun- 
try as  Cuba,  and  the  adjacent  island,  Santo  Domingo,  should  be  held 
as  fair  game  to  be  bled  for  the  benefit  of  poiiaps  a  dosen  beet-sugar 
factories  of  this  country  and  to  the  detriment  of  85,000,000  of  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Another  important  island  is  Santo  Domingo,  which  by  its  natural 
location  and  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  should  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  Cuba  does  in  our  business  relations.  Santo  Domineo 
on  t^e  east  end,  witii  Porto  Rico,  guards  the  Mona  Passage;  on  the 
west  end^  with  Cuba,  the  Windward  Passage.  Santo  Domii^  pro- 
duces prmcipally  sugar,  say  about  60,000  tons  per  annum,  and  per^ 
haps  10,000  tons  of  cocoa,  90  per  cent  of  all  ox  whi<^  comes  to  this 
country,  while  Santo  Domingo  purchases  all  of  its  supplies  and 
manumrtures  from  the  United  Stotes.  Yet  she  is  entirely  excluded 
from  any  favors  whatever.  Porto  Rico  on  the  east  end,  being  now 
United  States  territory,  enjoys  the  free  entry  of  all  its  produce  into 
the  United  States,  yet  their  labor,  especially  m  the  fields,  receives  not 
more  than  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day,  while  in  Santo  Doming 
field  labor  is  paid  about  $1.25  per  day,  which  is  about  the  same  paid 
in  Cuba,  the  latter  having  an  advantage  atpresent  over  Santo  Do- 
mingo of  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariC 

The  United  States  Government  officials  are  to-day  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo as  well  as  in  Cuba.  In  the  former  country  they  are  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  the  import  duties  of  the  country  and  with  the 
regulation  of  its  foreign  debts  and  in  peaceful  pursuits,  while  in  Cuba 
we  have  been  compeUbd  to  station  our  troops  and  place  our  officials 
at  tJie  hrad  of  government  in  order  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  the 
countrv.  It  therefore  appears  but  fair  and  just  to  Santo  Domingo 
Uiat  when  tariff  revision  and  treaties  are  discussed  concerning  Cuba 
diat  that  clause  be  stricken  from  the  treaty  excluding  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West  Indies  from  enjoying  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on 
United  States  import  tariff  schedules  and  that  Santo  Domingo  be 
treated  at  least  as  liberally  as  Cuba,  having  in  mind  that  the  trade 
between  Santo  Domingo  and  the  United  States  is  growing  very  rap- 
idly in  importance. 

in  the  iJnited  States  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  our  people  are  inter- 
ested directly  in  the  production  of  su^r,  while  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  interested  in  other  mdustries  of  the  Umted  State% 
and  the  whole  100  per  cent  are  consumers  of  sugar.  byC^OOglc 
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Some  time  tgo  RepresenUtive  Robertson,  of  Lonisuna,  stated  tliat 

500.000  peonle  in  his  State  are  interested  in  retaining  the  full  daty 
on  siifrar.  While  this  may  be  tnief  Louisiana  has  probably  700,0CNb 
other  j>eople  n  lio  are  interested  in  the  production  of  rice,  cotton,  oil, 
lumber,  etc.,  who  demand  a  wider  market  for  these  products. 

Mirhi^n  is  deeply  interested  in  beet-sugar  production,  but  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people  oi  Michigan  produce 
enomiou>ly  of  lumber,  copper,  machinery,  railroad  equipment,  and 
general  m'anufactures,  all  of  which  demand  constantly  widening 
markets. 

Ohio  may  pro<luce  beet  sugar,  but  she  produces  also  machinery 
and  manufactured  goods  of  vastly  greater  value,  for  which  she  de- 
mands a  market,  and  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  William  McKinley, 
now  of  revered  memory,  with  his  dying  breath  told  how  she  might 
secure  this  market. 

California  may  be  interested  in  sn^tr  production,  but  she  pro- 
dnces  also  wine  and  olives,  and  Cuba  is  a  large  consomer  of  ttieae 
gooda. 

Kansas  produces  little,  if  any,  sugar,  but  her  pork  industry  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  Cuban  demand  for  its  goods. 

Afinnesota  produces  sugar,  if  you  please,  but  Cuba  wants  3,000,000 
sacks  of  flour  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  oi  the  amount  of  her  lumber 
products  whicn  Cuba  can  consume  annually. 

Penmiylvania  produces  no  sugar,  but  finds  every  year  in  Cuba  a 
market  for  mUlions  in  value  of  her  coal  and  hier  steel  and  iron 
products. 

New  England  produces  no  sugar,  but  manufactures  shoes,  doth 
and  cotton  goods,  machinery  and  machine  tools,  which  demand  an 
outlet  in  the  Cuban  market 

Will  the  I^uisiana  sugar  industry  yield  nothing  to  her  manufactur- 
ing industries) 

llave  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  beet-sugar  interests  no  desire  to  yield 
anything  to  their  greatly  diversified  manufacturing  interests^ 

lias  tne  99  per  cent  of  our  population  no  rights  in  this  question 
which  the  1  per  cent  is  bound  to  respect?  Is  1  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
latton  of  the  United  States  to  determine  and  dictate  what  will  be  the 
policy  of  this  great  country  at  a  time  like  this?  Grod  forbid  that  in  a 
country  where  the  good  of  the  majority  is  the  good  of  all  so  insig- 
nificant a  minority  as  1|  per  cent  of  the  population  should  success- 
fully withstand  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  with  respect  to 
what  is  not  alone  morally  the  duty  oi  the  country  to  Cuba  at  this 
time,  but  for  the  material  good  of  our  own  people  as  well. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  late  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  said,  that 
if  there  were  but  one  factory  in  the  United  States  in  any  given  line 
of  industry,  that  one  factory  would  be  entitled  to  consideration,  then 
I  urge  with  equal  truth  in  this  country,  in  which  the  equality  of  man 
is  our  proudest  boast,  that  if  there  were  but  one  consumer  of  a  given 
artide  in  this  country,  that  one  consumer  is  entitled  to  consideration 
also.  And  if  this  be*  true  of  one  consumer,  what  shall  we  sa^  of  the 
rights  and  the  consideration  to  which  99  consumers  are  entitled  as 
against  the  same  consideration  for  one  producer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Hugh  Keu.t  &  Co., 


B170AS. 
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BBIEF  STTBHITTED  BY  BOSWELL  A.  BEREDICT,  07  HEW  TOBX 
CITY,  IS  BEHAU  OF  THE  STTOAB  OBOWEBS  AHD  SITOAB  OOV- 
SUXEBS  OF  THE  tJMlTEB  STATES. 

New  Yokk  Citt,  December  4, 1908. 

GOHHITTBB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  memorandum  is  in  behalf  of  the  sugar-growers 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  consume 
sugar  and  are  therefore  interested  in  the  lowest  reasonable  price  df 
the  article.  Will  the  committee  kindly  investigate  the  facts  in  regard 
to  beet-sugar  production  in  Germany  and  France?  If  other  coun- 
tries such  as  these  can  produce  all  their  own  sugar  so  that  the  ratio  of 
their  own  supply  to  their  own  demand  fixes  a  reasonable  price,  con- 
sidering their  wage-scales,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wanton  waste  of  our 
own  opportunities  of  employment  for  us  to  go  on  importing  sugar. 
Why  should  we  not  encourage  the  beet-sugar  industry  until  beet 
sugar  is  produced  all  over  the  country,  thus  giving  ns  a  steady  and 
reUable  supply  and  furnishing  employment  to  many  of  our  citizens 
who  are  now  often  idle?  Would  tnis  not  help  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion of  labor  upon  other  industries  and  so  prevent  the  depres8i<Hi  of 
wages  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country? 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  lack  of  sufficient  protection 
against  German,  Porto  Rican,  Cuban,  Mexican,  Hawaiian,  Philip- 
pine, and  other  sugar  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  sugar 
production  in  this  country  so  general  that  sugar  re&ieries  would  be 
as  common  as  are  now  creameries  and  milk  dairies,  poultry  farms, 
and  the  like ;  and  that  with  this  wide  development  of  the  industry  ana 
the  appearance  of  beet-sugar  farms  and  refineries  dose  to  every  town, 
we  should  be  saved  what  we  now  lose  in  freights,  storage,  wastage, 
insurance,  and  wholesale  and  jobbing  commissions,  and  the  retoil 
price  of  sugar  would  finally  be  reduced  at  least  one-half. 

Of  course,  this  same  argument  could  be  used  in  behalf  of  protect- 
ing other  products,  and  if  all  were  treated  alike  imports  of  com- 
peting goods  would  cease  and  our  people  would  be  unable  to  purchase 
them  at  lower  prices  than  those  fixed  by  the  ratio  of  the  American 
supply  to  the  American  demand.  A  httle  thought,  however,  will 
show  that  no  country  as  a  whole  can  purchase  its  supplies  abroad  at 
a  final  cost  less  than  that  of  producing  its  supplies  at  home,  because 
to  import  a  given  thing  instead  of  producing  it  at  home  is  to  limit 
domestic  industry  and  narrow  the  field  of  domestic  employment,  and 
so  diminish  the  aggregate  volume  of  domestic  wages  and  reduce  the 
country's  purchasing  power,  which  means  to  reduce  the  volume  of  its 
dcnnestic  business.  The  importing  business  can  only  profit  those 
who  sell  the  imported  article  in  this  market  at  about  the  American 
ruling  price,  or  out  a  trifie  under,  and  pocket  ihe  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  foreign  wage-increment  of  cost  in  the  article.  Hie 
gain  in  this  trade  is  not  available  to  help  employment  and  business 
.herCj  because,  to  repeat  the  gain,  the  importer  must  continue  to  jjay 
foreign  labor  and  capital  for  the  goods  the  importation  of  which 
yields  him  his  profit.  The  whole  importing  business  is  thus  based 
on  the  principle  of  reducing  American  purchasing  power  by  export- 
ing opportunities  to  labor  and  their  accompanying  wages. 
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The  writer  strenuously  advocates  tiie  swelling  of  our  volume  of 
emplovment  by  such  protection  as  will  reserve  lor  this  country  its 
own  domestic  market  for  sugar,  in  the  &xd  cutting  out  totally  im- 

forts  from  every  country  on  earth,  including  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
lawaii,  and  the  Philippme  Islands;  for  the  reason  that,  since  em- 
ployment means  wages  and  wages  means  business,  liie  highest  pros- 
perity of  the  country  can  be  reached  only  by  swelling  employment 
to  its  greatest  panRime  volume. 

If  the  query  is,  ^Vhat  would  become  of  Porto  Bico,  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  if  denied  our  market  for  sugar!  the  an- 
swer is.  Teach  them  to  close  their  own  ports,  do  their  own  work, 
make  their  own  flomestic  market,  and  cease  being  the  victims  of  for- 
eign commercial  filibusters  exploiting  their  respective  countries.  If 
people  in  troj^ical  countries  lack  abundant  employment,  food,  and 
other  necessaries,  it  is  their  own  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  countries 
like  ours,  that  half  the        through  wallow  in  snow  banks. 

The  sugar  producer  m  this  country  is  in  the  same  predicament 
enjoyed  by  other  producers.  The  importers  are  constantly  longing  to 
part  his  garments  among  themselves.  But,  looked  at  strictly  from 
the  national  standpoint  and  not  from  that  of  profit-taking  individ- 
uals, the  only  possible  employer  of  this  country  which  can  give  it 
the  largest  wages  for  its  work  is  the  country  itself;  and  this  tor  the 
reason  that  it  pa^  wages  which  average  five  times  as  hig^  as  those 
paid  by  the  world  outside.  Nobody  disputes  that  wages  here  are  the 
nighest  in  the  world.  Taking  100  as  our  scale,  the  scale  of  the  world 
at  large  is  but  SO.  This  is  easily  gatiiered  in  a  general  way  and  by  a 
Yankee  guess  from  the  fact  that  British  wages,  compared  with  our 
100,  stand  at  al>out50,  perhaps  a  triOe  more;  but  more  than  likelv, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  testified  by  Sir  Henry  Campbeli- 
Banneniian  some  time  before  his  death,  that  12,000,000  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Driti!^  Islands  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, British  wages  average  a  good  deal  less  than  50,  cornered  with 
our  100,  if  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  a  year  per  capita  is  cfm- 
sidered.  If  British  wages  stand  at  50,  Grerman  wages  stand  at  about 
30,  French  at  about  28,  Italian  at  about  25,  and  so  on  until  you  come 
to  India,  where  a  man  is  paid  2  cents  a  day  for  &nning  the  white 
pilgrim,  and  China  and  Japan,  where  wages  are  somewhat  higher. 
To  s«y  that  the  average  is  20,  compared  with  our  100,  is  safely  within 
the  mark;  and  it  thus  appears  that  this  country^  as  its  own  employer, 
producing  its  own  sugar  instead  of  importing  it,  must  pay  itself  an 
average  of  five  times  as  hi^  wages  as  it  could  get  by  puttmg  out  its 
work  to  aliens.  The  coun'tnr  lives  by  employment,  and  it  can  not  live 
in  any  otlier  way.  Then  why  not  employ  it  to  make  sugar! 

It  Is  evident  that,  by  any  reduction  whatever  of  its  present  tariffs, 
for  thi''  country  to  increase  imports  is  for  it  to  accept  a  less  generous 
employer  than  itself,  and  that  the  country  as  a  whole  must  suffer 
with  evory  pound  of  imports,  whether  sugar  or  whatnot,  however 
profitable  in<Iividuals  might  find  it  to  export  American  employment 
and  pocket  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  scale  of 
payment  therefor.  The  odds  are  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  importer 
of  foreign  goods,  which  odds  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  fervor  of  the 
free-trade  or  low-tflriff  propaganda  in  this  coimtry  and  the  fact  that 
almost  the  entire  prc^  of  our  seaboard  and  importing  citi^  indus- 
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triously  disparages  the  protective  policy,  and  is  especially .  bitter 
against  our  oeet-sugar  producers,  who  do  not  want  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  American  and  other  syndicates  which,  on  tt^ 
strength  of  our  supremacy  in  Cuba  and  f^e  Philippines,  have  pur- 
chase large  tracts  of  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  lands  in  tnose 
islands. 

With  re^rd  to  su^ar,  as  with  regard  to  other  things,  the  pro- 
tective poliCT  is  justifiable  not  only  because,  from  the  low  labor 
standards  of  countries  abroad,  this  country  must  always  be  its  own 
most  generous  employer,  but  because  there  is  no  possibility,  through 
any  sort  of  development  or  perfection  of  our  sugar  indus^,  of  our 
reaching  such  low  costs  that  any  other  policy  would  mean  anything 
else  than  the  ultimate  total  destruction  of  sugar  making  here.  Why  1 
Because  cost  of  subsistence  must  always  be  the  naked  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  cost  must  always  vary  with  climate,  differences  in  soil 
bein^  practically  negligible  when  any  two  large  national  areas  are 
considered.  Therefore,  in  a  broad,  general  way,  cost  of  subsistence, 
hence  cost  of  production,  varies  directly  with  latitude  between  the 
poles  and  the  Tropics.  It  follows  that  capital,  unprotected  from 
competition  from  lower  latitudes  and  unhandicapped  against  emigra- 
tion, must  constantly  gravitate  toward  lower  latitudes;  and  since 
our  country  is  a  country  of  an  avera^  high  latitude  and  wholly 
outside  of  the  Tropics,  to  lower  our  tariffs  is  to  force  our  capital  to 
gravitate  toward  the  Tropics,  while  to  increase  our  tariffs  is  to  fix 
it  more  securely  at  home. 

This  gravitation  of  our  capital  toward  the  Tropics  because  of  in* 
sufficient  tariff  protection  is  illustrated  by  the  result  of  the  Cuban 
treaty  and  the  gathering  of  American  capital  in  Cuba  to  influence 
its  annexation  and  final  absolute  free  trade  between  this  country  and 
that.  It  is  said  that  the  exploitation  of  Cuban  iron-ore  deposits  for 
marketing  in  this  country  is  already  taking  on  large  proportions ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  but  a  mere  question  of  time  when  Cuban  sugar  will 
destroy  sugar  production  in  the  United  States,  Outside  of  our  own 
fieldj  this  gravitation  of  capital  is  illustrated  by  the  movement  of 
British  capital  to  India  and  northern  Australia,  as  well  as  to  parts 
of  Africa ;  and  the  general  piling  up  of  temperate- zone  capital  in  such 
countries  as  Mexico  and  BraziL 

The  facts  upon  which,  for  many  years  past,  the  arguments  for  pro- 
tection have  been  based  need  only  to  be  stated  in  an  orderly  way  to 
develop  an  economic  law  which  goes  very  far  toward  proving  that, 
for  this  country,  anything  but  a  policy  which  gradually  increases 
protection  until  foreign  trade  is  entirely  cut  out  must  be  a  policy  of 
national  suicide  for  the  benefit  of  importers.  The  writer  has  ga^ered 
these  facts  and  has  arranged  them  as  follows : 

(1)  Capital  desiring  a  given  market  for  ItB  output  must  finally  locate  ia  the 
area  of  lowest  cost  of  production  for  that  market. 

(2)  C!ost  of  subsistence  Is  coat  of  production  and  Is  represented  by  pay 
rolls,  which  are  the  measure  of  what  Is  called  "business." 

(8)  Outside  of  the  Tropics,  naked  cost  of  subsistence  varies  directly  with 
latitude,  while  within  the  Tropics  It  Is  uniform  and  lowest. 

(4)  If,  In  competing  areas  of  production,  differences  between  pay  rolls  or 
latitudes  be  not  offset  by  handicaps,  the  following  will  be  true: 

(a)  If  such  nrees  are  In  the  same  average  latitude,  capital  will  gravitate 
toward  the  lowest  pay  rolls.   The  higher  pay  rolls  will  contract,  while  the 
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luwer  will  expand,  nntll  pay  ndUi  and  their  Incident  bnalneM  lave  beoooe 
cqiullzpd  tbroaitbout  the  competlnir  areas. 

ib)  If  surb  cfiiii|)et(n|[  aivaa  He  In  appreclnbl^  different  latitudes  not  In  die 
Tro|(i(ii,  ca|»ltal  will  KTBrilate  toward  the  lowest  latitudes;  and  pay  rolls  and 
their  de]MHi4leut  hn^lnttw  will  be  destroyed  eTerywb«e,  except  lu  that  area 
of  lowest  aroraep  latitude  lance  enough  to  famish  products  vtjaal  to  the 
weakrat  ivmsutultiR  )>ower  of  the  combined  areas. 

(r>  If  tnifilcnl  amis  are  included  In  the  ctHDpetltloo,  capital  will  gravitate 
thither  ami  nmitiiiollie  production  to  the  ntmost  combined  prodndns  capacity 
of  such  arena.  I'ay  rolls,  business,  and  the  blsber  clTlIlantlon  will  be  «x- 
tlniriilsbed  everyK-hire  In  such  competing  areas,  except  In  the  tropical  parta, 
■nd  In  whatever  am  of  lowest  average  latitude  outside  may  be  necessary  to 
ttuike  kinkI  any  sbortage  of  the  tropical  parts  in  yielding  prodacts  equal  to  the 
weakest  ctmsumlng  |>ower  of  the  combined  areaa. 

The  division  (r)  almve,  shows  only  too  denrly  whftt  will  become 
of  our  siipir  industry  in  the  continental  United  States  if  we  enter 
iiiKMi  c(>ni)M>tili<m  in  our  own  market  with  Cuba  or  the  Philippines, 
m'  art*  Ixuiiid  to  Ik  cut  off  in  our  su^r  production  by  the  utmost  com- 
bimt)  pHKlucinf?  power  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  with  which 
islantls  we  never  !-nould  have  had  free  trade.  To  enlarge  tropinl 
conilieiilioii  under  such  circumstances  is  as  surely  to  destroy  com- 
nieii»urately  our  own  employment  in  sugar  production  as  suns  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  set. 

Hut  mif!ar  pnxluction  here  will  not  be  the  only  thinff  wiped  out  by 
incn'UM'tl  tmpical  competition.  The  Tropics  have  all  we  have  and 
much  we  have  not  They  can  produce  everything  that  we  can  and 
thinpt  wc  ran  not.  This  applies  not  only  to  agricultural  and  orchard 
pHHUirts  but  to  manufactui'es  as  well.  Let  down  our  tariff  dike  ever 
so  little  and  to  that  extent  we  have  wiped  out  our  own  industries  all 
along  the  line. 

A  Kuflirient  protective  tariff  is  the  only  handicap  which  can  pre- 
vent our  capital  from  gravitating  outward,  both  toward  the  lower 
pay  rolls  of  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  lower  latitudes  of  Mexico, 
('uba,  S<nith  America,  the  Philippines,  India,  southern  China, 
nortliem  Australia,  and  Africa. 

The  more  the  foregoing  law  "  is  studied,  the  more  just  appear  its 
conrhisions  and  the  more  vividly  it  appears  that  he  who  comes  to 
your  conmiittee  asking  for  more  protection  is  seeking  something  in 
whose  Itenetits  the  whole  nation  must  share;  while  ne  who  plea^ 
in  any  degree  whatever  for  lower  tariffs — it  matters  not  up<m  what 
kin<1  of  goods — is  pleading  for  himself  alone  and  the  opportunity  to 
profit  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  nation.   He  alone  is  aakinfc 

class  lefri}<lntion  "  of  the  narrowest  and  most  cruel  kind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RoewKUi  A.  BBNCDnir. 

STJPFLEMEHTAI  STATEHEHT  BT  F.  K.  HATCH.  REFRESEHTIVa 
THE  HAWAIIAJr  SUOAB  FIAKTERS'  ASSOCIATIOH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  6^  1908. 

COMMITTKF.  ON  AVaYB  AND  MraNS. 

Woxkingftm^  D.  C. 

(tenti.kmks  :  Tlie  siigiir  indiistrv  of  Hawaii  to-day  shows  an  actual 
investment  of  over  $7().(KM),000. 

The  property  representing  this  inrestment  is  assessed  iix  taxation 
purposes  in  an  aggregate  sum  of  $69^^    ^,g„,,,  GoOglc 
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There  are  70  plantations,  whose  shares  of  stock  are  widely  distrib- 
nted  in  individual  holdings.  The  corporate  organization  has  been 
adopted  as  a  method  of  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  secure  limited  liabil- 
ity of  investors.  WitJiout  the  latter  the  development  of  an  industry 
involving  as  much  risk  as  is  involved  in  starting  a  sugar  plantation 
could  not  have  taken  ^lace  in  a  community  havmg  so  little  accumu- 
lated capital  as  Hawaii.  The  result  has  been  ihsX  almost  the  entire 
oommumty  in  Hawaii  is  interested  in,  and  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
u]>on,  the  sugar  business — ^both  directly  as  shareholders,  sugar  stocks 
being  widely  distributed  among  the  people  as  above  pointed  out,  and 
indirectly  through  connection  with  a  hundred  and  one  forms  of  busi- 
ness dependent  upon  sugar  for  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  promising  results  expected,  and  to  some 
extent  obtained,  by  the  new  industries  now  being  started  in  Hawaii, 
which  have  excited  groat  local  interest,  sugar  continues  the  main- 
stay of  the  islands.  It  is  tiie  sugar  industry  which  pays  the  great 
hulk  of  the  taxes  and  without  whidi  the  Territory  could  not  Keep 
up  its  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  would,  in  fact,  become 
speedily  insolvent.  The  vital  importance  of  the  upkeep  of  this 
industry  in  Hawaii  to  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  can  not 
be  too  strongly  ^phasized. 

Hawaii  is  handicapped  by  heavr  a^t  of  production  in  sugar  and 
by  a  large  marketing  expense.  Cultivation  is  intensive;  replowing 
follows  every  second  ratoon  crop ;  irrigation  and  the  fertilizers  used 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  invested,  percentage  of  profit 
and  dividends  paid,  with  New  York  prices  of  raw  sugar,  for  the 
last  five  years  for  which  the  figures  are  available.  The  results  in 
1907  would  not  materially  change  the  averages.  The  returns  for  1908 
are  not  yet  at  hand,  but  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  in  previous 
years,  amounting  to  520,000  short  tons. 


Tear. 

CaplUl 
Inveeted. 

Per  crat 
profit. 

Per  pent 
dividend 
paid. 

Average 
New  York 
price  W  raws. 

190a  

tV), -1:11,573 

1.31 
7.02 
7. 02 
12.  .'.2 

i.oa 

2.75 
2.40 
2.96 
8.71 
6.S4 

0.03M2 
.08720 
.03974 
.04278 
.03686 

7U,9ia,798 

6.9tM 

4.132 

.OBStt 

The  five  years  covered  in  the  above  table  represent  a  fair  average 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii ;  they  include  the  year  1905,  vrhea  the 
price  of  raw  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
average  price  in  New  York  for  96  centrifugal  sugars  during  the  five 
years  covered  was  3.84  cents;  this  figure  is  above  the  normal  price 
for  sugars,  and  is  higher  than  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
next  five^ears  under  present  tariff  conditions. 

Sugar  IS  almost  the  only  staple  commodity  that  has  not  materially 
advanced  in  price  to  the  consumer  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  law.  While  meat,  flour,  lumber,  shoes,  steel  products,  and  coal 
have  advuiced  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  the  average  cost  of  sugar  to 
the  actual  consumer  has  remained  substantially  the  sam&ior  the  past 
ten  years.  Digitized  by  CjOO^Lt 
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The  avenge  price  of  granulated  sugar  during  the  first  year  of  Um 
Dingley  tariff  was  4.80  cents;  the  average  price  during  ten  years  of 
the  I)inglew  law  has  been  4.85. 

Exaj^rated  f^tatements  are  frequmtly  seen  in  regard  to  vidds  and 
profiU;  in  the  Hawaiian  su^r  industry.  The  aver^  yields  of  4.403 
short  tcms  per  acre  for  an  eighteen  mcmths'  crop  in  Hawaii  have  been 
made  poesiole  by  the  most  scientific  and  expensive  system  of  agricul- 
ture; the  milling  processes  have  also  been  developed  until  they  are 
the  most  efficient  in  the  wwld. 

Cuban  vields  per  acre  throu£^  a  ten-year  pmod  would  be  ap^ 
proximately  2^  tons  per  acre  on  new  lands. 

In  Hawaii  a  crop  requires  eighteen  mmiths  to  mature;  hence  the 
average  yield  of  an  acre  of  land  in  ten  years  would  be  ^.354  short 
tons,  or  an  averaee  of  2.93fi  tons  annually.  In  addition  to  this,  time 
must  be  lost  for  mquent  replowing  and  replanting  in  Hawaii. 

Consideration  may  reasonably  m  asked  for  sugar  plantations  op- 
erating under  average  conditions.  The  records  for  the  last  five-year 
perioa  show  annual  profits  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  as  follows: 
12  cents,  54  cents,  02!8  cents,  98.9  centa^  and  68.8  cents;  an  average  of 
67.8  cents. 

This  demcmstrates  bow  relatively  small  and  uncertain  the  mamn 
of  protit  is:  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  world's  price  of  sugar  makes 
the  uncertainty  even  more  pronounced. 

This  average  profit  on  Hawaiian  sugar  production  during  the  last 
five-year  period  of  about  57.3  cents,  per  hundred  pounds  was  sj^roxi- 
mately  the  same  as  that  of  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  the  United 
^ates.  If  the  duty  had  been  one<half  cent  per  pound  less,  the  earn- 
ings would  have  been  about  7.8  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

A  reduction  of  one-balf  cent  per  pound  <mi  the  sugar  tariff  within 
the  la.st  five-year  period  would  nave  made  a  decrease  of  6.06  per  cent 
on  the  total  earnings  of  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations.  This  would 
more  than  hare  wiped  out  all  the  dividends  paid  during  those  years, 
and  would  have  left  the  entire  industry  without  any  return  on  the 
capital  invested  after  allowing  for  depreciati(m. 

S'o  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  business  on  a  smaller  margin  than  7  per  cent  average  eamii^ 
where  there  are  c<mditicHis  of  hazard  sudi  as  inevitably  exist  in  tm 
sugar  industry. 

Any  material  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedules  would  cause  an  im- 
mediate and  crushing  loss  on  existing  properties  and  a  complete 
demoralization  of  the  commerce  ana  industrial  life  of  Hawaii. 
Hawai  is  practically  a  one-crop  country.  No  remunerative  crop 
exists  to  replace  sugar  if  this  snoukl  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
capital  invested  in  sugar  would  bec<Mnae  almost  a  total  loss,  the  most 
expensive  parts  of  sugar  plants  not  being  available  for  other  purposes. 

The  loss  would  not  be  confined  to  the  sugar  business,  mudi  more 
than  the  fate  of  a  single  industry  is  involved,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is 
concerned. 

A  disorganization  of  the  sugar  industry  would  be  a  public  disaster, 
the  effect  of  which  upon  th»  Territory  as  a  whole  would  be  immeas- 
urable. 

F.  M.  Hatch. 
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OUS  H.  COTLEB,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  THIHX8  BEHOVAL  OF  SUTT 
FBOH  STTOAB  WOULD  HOT  BEHEFIT  COHSVUEBS. 

32  CORTLANDT  StREET, 

New  York,  December  31, 1908. 
{Home  address,  Suffem,  BocMand  County,  N,  T.) 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  OTid  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C* 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  stodcholder  in  a  sugar  factory  and  lands  in 
Porto  Bico,  alon^  with  many  other  of  my  American  friends  who  have 
invested  money  in  that  island  since  its  annexation  to  this  country, 
and  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

We  are  unable  to  produce  sugar  in  competition  with  Cuban  plant- 
ers, who  have  the  advantage  or  cheaper  and  more  fertile  lands. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Kico,  also  that  of  Louisiana  and  the 
entire  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  would  be  ruined  by 
the  removal  of  the  dnty  on  raw  sugar,  and  no  one  would  be  bene- 
fited  except  the  refiner. 

Those  who  are  advocating;  a  lower  schedule  of  sugar  duties  are 
doing  90  through  the  influence  of  the  refiners  and  the  owners  of 
Cuban  estates.  (Many  of  the  large  interests  among  the  refiners  have 
in  the  last  few  years  invested  heavily  in  Cuban  lands  and  factories 
producing  raw  sugar.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  will  benefit 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  American  consumer,  any  more  than  has 
the  20  per  cent  rebate  eiven  to  Cuban  su^r,  which  rebate  has  be«i 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  refiners,  the  price  of  refined  su^r  to  the 
consumer  never  having  been  lowered ;  in  fact  it  has  been  higher  than 
before;  therefore  I  be^  to  ask  your  consideration,  not  onjy  for  our 
domestic  sugar  industries,  but  also  for  those  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  Porto  Rico,  because  it  was  American  soil  and  had  the  pres- 
ent protection  given  the  sugar  industry. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Otis  H.  Cutler, 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Go, 

PIEBBE  J.  SKITH,  OF  HEW  YOBE  CUT,  CALLS  ATTEHTIOH  TO  THE 
aUOTED  FBICE  OF  SUOAB  FOB  EXFOBT. 

138  Front  Street, 
New  Torkj  December  31, 1908, 

H<Hi.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Mr,  C.  A.  Spreckels, 
recommending  free  raw  and  refined  su^r,  I  would  now  call  your 
attention  to  £e  clippings  at  the  foot,  which  were  taken  from  to-da^'s 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  by  which  you  will 
see  that  even  under  the  present  conditions  our  refiners  are  selling  for 
export  at  nearly  2  cents  under  their  New  York  price. 

German  granulated  is  to-day  quoted  12s.  lid.  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
equal  to  4.72  cents  duty  paid,  delivered  New  York,  against  our  spot 
price  of  4.60  cents  net. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Pierre  J.^  Smith. 
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ExwmwT  A. 

MlWLA—  warm  om  Soqai — AHmcAir  aud  Howvll  bell  6,000  Bakhklb 
RmniB  AT  2.70-CEirr  Basis. 


Ttw  ngar  trade  was  Intwtited  ycaterdaj  In  tbe  rerlnl  of  the  export  dpmand 
Ibr  rcAoed,  mIm  «f  fully  5,000  barrels  being  msde  b7  the  Ajnertcan  and  HoireU 
for  BblpiDent  to  Boatb  Africa  and  the  United  KlOKdom.  tbe  i^oe  reported  being 
t.1D  canta. 

Tba  lov  prieak  m  eanpared  wttk  tta  doowatlc  qnotatlOD  oi  4JS0  cents  net* 
If  fliplBliMa  kf  tb«  drawtM^c  of  00  iter  cent  of  tbe  dntr  allowed  by  tbe  Got- 
«nMat  m  mdl  iklianeatiL  tbe  design  being  to  stimulate  export  trade. 

■aOMT^  It  was  pointed  sut,  naturalty  w^come  forrign  busloess  at  a  time 
whaa,  bscsat  of  atagnatkm  In  tbe  domestic  trade,  there  Is  an  accumulntioD 
9t  raflDSd  wUek  thur  wish  to  work  ofl^  er«a  tboogb  little  or  no  profit  Is  Involved. 


Exhibit  B. 

It  la  gnMrally  nportod  od  ths  street  tbat  tbe  Amerlcaii  Sugar  Beflnlng 
Oonpany  bas  s^  aogar  for  expMt  to  England  oo  tbe  basis  of  2.60  cents, 
or  nearly  2  cents  per  ponnd  under  tbrir  f.  a  b.  New  ToA  qnotatlon,  ahowtng 
i^t  eoBM  bo  dsM  to  this  —rfcat;  U  tht  tariff  tn  sugar  was  removed.— Smith 
*  aeklppK; 

SUGAR  COST. 

OO0T  or  TBomrcnov  of  xabxstable  0£AinrLATEi>  svoab  nr 
imriD  STATES  nom  cvbah  suoab  cane  and  doxestic 

BEST  BOOT,  BY  EDW.  7.  BTEB,  CLE7ELAEB,  OHIO. 

Clkvelaivd,  Ohio,  Decen^ter  6, 1908, 
CoMMirrKB  ON  Wats  and  Mbans, 

Gbntlemen:  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in 
1907,  accurdinff  to  Willett  &  (tray  s  Statistical  Journal,  was  2,993.979 
tmifl.  Under  Uie  presnit  tariff  nite,  43  per  coit  of  this  sugar  is  free 
of  duty ;  45  per  cent  oomes  in  under  a  concession  of  20  per  cent  from 
diitv ;  but  12  per  cent  pays  full  duty.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
Ubte: 

Tablb  I.— fikoictaf  ODAtampffoii  of  tugar  in  1907,  per  Wiltett  d  CFrov,     toiu  of 

2,000  poWMU. 

Domestic: 

Beet    875.410 

Cane     264,968 

Maple   laOOO 

Uolaasea   6, 24» 


696,627 

Hawaiian  .    418, 102 

Porto  Rlcan   _  _    212,858 


Total  duty  free.  43  per  ceut   _    1,287,582 

Gnban  SQRsr.  20  per  cent  conceaalon   1^340,400 

Pblllpplnea  2S  per  cent  concession   10, 700 

Total  tarlff-CMKesslou  socar,  4S  per  coit   1. 351, 100 

Sugar  on  wblch  fuU  duty  Is  paid,  12  pw  cent   355, 287 


Total  emsnmptkm  for  1907   2;  993, 979 
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The  cost  of  production  of  either  cane  or  beet  siT'^pr  is  an  amount 
variable  with  the  location  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
In  making  a  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  at  a  parity 
as  near  as  possible.  To  do  this,  I  take  results  obtained  from  the  best 
factories  of  both  countries  under  conditions  that  are  favorable  to 
both  industries. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  cost  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba 
in  the  old  sections  with  their  antiquated  methods  is  higl^r  than  will 
be  shown  in  my  statements. 

The  same  is  also  true  regarding  the  production  of  beet  sugar  under 
modem  methods  in  the  less  favored  localities  in  the  TTnited  States. 

Preceding  the  detailed  statement  of  cost  of  manufacturing  of  cane 
and  beet  sugar,  I  submit  the  following  which  will  show  that  the  fig- 
ures given  in  Table  III  are  within  the  limits  of  practice  : 

Tabu  II. — Bhowinff  the  average  of  Cuban  and  Hawaiian  eatatea. 


Aveiaca 

KCutNtn. 


Per  i-ent  mga.r  In  cane  ;  13.  M 

Parity  ,   &1.16 

Per  cent  nig»T  made.   10.  Nt 

Ponada  per  ton  ol  cane  !  217. 20 

Qallona  molames   6. 22 

I 


P« 
Table  IV. 


14.00 
M.00 
12. 8B 
U7.80 
2.80 


HlghwtjleldB- 


UCaban 
worlu. 


Highest  per  cent  Kiigtir  in  ciLiie  

HlfchflRt  purity  o(  cane  

HlftheBt  per  cent  sUKar  made  

Highest  poaods  augar  per  U)n  cane 


16.28 
«.'i5 
12. 45 
248.00 


7Ha- 
wailaa 
worlcs. 


1&.7S 
W.86 
14.01 
d80.20 


The  difference  in  results  in  the  forcj^oing  table  in  favor  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  houses  is  owing  to  better  methods  of  the  latter, 
which  may  be  equaled  by  the  best  Cuban  factories. 

Table  III. — Bhowfng  statement  of  cost  of  production  for  sugar  from  Ouban 
sugar  cane  and  domestic  sugar  beets. 


Pre! 


grow: 
igbt. 


Bngarcsoe. 


PerUm. 
SI.  6964 
.2fiCT 


Agricaltural  experlmentN  0479 


Netoost  delivered... 
vperattng  expennes: 

Labor  

Fuel  

Lime  

Cbemlcalfi  

Lubricantx  and  waMte. . 

Filter  ninth  

Laboratory  supplies ... 

FackairaA.  bugs  

Cotter  knlveit  and  files. 
MlaceUaoeoua  


«Z.O01 


.2830 
.0444 
.002.^ 
.0061 
.0067 
.0111 
.00-28 
.11S7 


.0066 


0.4289 


Sogarbeeti, 


PerUm. 
$3,000 

.350 
.172 


.K>41 

.42 

.21 

.0313 

.0100 

.050 

.0083 

.3400 

.0074 

.0150 


1.6461 
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TAms  lth~-8lumtm§  itmtemmt  of  eoH  of  pn4uetto»  for  tmffor  from  Cabm 
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ml  •iprn«e: 
Ml 

Mm 

Toul  coat 


The  above  statement  shows  the  cost  of  production  and  the  manufac- 
turing cost  of  Cuban  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  in  the  United  StatesL 
It  may  be  noted  that  it  costs  double  the  amount  to  produce  a  ton  of 
beets  than  a  too  of  sugar  cane.  This  is  particularly  due  to  the  &ct 
that  the  yield  of  si%ar  cane  is  greater  per  acre,  averaging  30  tons,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  reauires  planting  onl^  once  during  that 
time,  while  the  sagfiv  beet  yields  in  the  best  Realities  12  tons  per  acre 
and  requires  planting  every  Tear. 

The  operation  of  a  beet  plant  is  mudi  more  complex  than  that  of 
manufacturing  raw  cane  sugar.  In  the  item  of  fuel,  the  well-con- 
structed cane  plant  is  supplied  at  ocnnparatively  no  cost  by  using  the 
cane  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  which  funiishes  all  the  fuel 
nouired. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  requires  12  to  14  per  cent  on  the 
weight  of  the  beets  in  coal  for  fuel. 

In  the  item  of  labor,  supplies,  taxes,  and  like  items  the  cost  is  much 
greater,  more  than  double,  in  beet  sugar  plants,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  above  table 

The  cost  of  producticHi  of  sugar  from  either  plant  varies  according 
to  the  sugar  contained  in  the  plant  and  its  decree  of  purity.  I  sub- 
mit a  table  showing  the  yield  of  both  in  raw  and  refined  cane  sugar 
and  granulated  beet  sugar  from  their  respective  plants  of  the  same 
analysis: 

Tabu  IV.—Oott  ^  froductUtn  im  term*  of  raw  and  rtibtH  tugar  from  mate- 

Hate  of  vmrjfimff  quality. 


PortonMwcMM. 

Pw  toD  ngu  beet. 

«  per  rent  i»w 

Beanedf.o.b.New 
York. 

Onnntoted  white 
■ngmr. 

Parity. 

Pounds. 

Tort  per 
pound. 

Coot  per 
pound. 

With 
dDty. 

Pounds. 

CtMt  pea- 
pound. 

14 

16 
17 

M 
M 
SI 
tH 

241 

2«i 
Kb 

Cent: 

I.  ■-•(SI 
l.Kl 

i.on 

1.021 

OntU. 

I.m 

1.766 
l.fi7> 
l.«M 

Oe%U. 
3.J09 
3.114 
S.(rJ7 
2.»4 

224.8 
367.4 

OmU. 
S.6S 
S.S86 
S.157 
2.9G7 

Ko  account  of  molasses  is  taken  in  either  case. 
The  cost  of  refined  sugar  is  found  by  reducing  the  raw  sugar  to 
terms  of  refined  sugar  ana  adding  cost  of — 
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Cent*. 

Frdght  from  Cnba  per  100  pounds.-  10. 0 

Marine  Insurance,  basis  of  2}  oaits  c.  and  t  -  1. 0 

Mending,  weighing,  and  tare    L  5 

Lighterage,  If  any   8.0 

Brokerage  .   .6 

Commission,  at  2}  cmts   6.0 


Per  ponnd   .22 

Duty  1.685  caits,  less  0.S37  (20  per  cent  differential)   1.348 

Cost  of  refining  (not  Including  loss)   .  80 

Total   1.868 

The  average  net  price,  96  per  cent  raws  f.  o.  b.  Cuba,  past  ten  years          2. 247 

The  average  net  pricey  86  per  cent  raws  f.  o.  b.  Cuba,  past  three  years.  _   2. 15 

By  referring  to  Table  IV  it  may  be  seen  that  the  average  su^ar 
cane  14  per  cent,  84  purity,  will  yield  247  pounds  sugar  per  ton,  which 
is  shown  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  shown  as  Cuban  and  Ha- 
waiian results  in  Table  II.  That  the  same  sugar  may  be  laid  down, 
refined,  and  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  3.382  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  also  shown  by  tbe  same  table  that  the  average  sugar  from 
sug^  beets  of  15  per  cent,  84  purity,  which  is  tiie  average  of  beets 
grown  in  the  United  States,  will  yield  224.8  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  at  a  cost  of  3.386  cents,  as  substantiated  by  Table  V.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  cost  of  Cuban  sugar  with  present  duty  laid  down 
and  refined  in  New  York  without  profit  to  the  producer  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  cost  of  producing  dry  granulated  beet  sugar  without 
profit  to  its  producer. 

Table  IV  aiows  that  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  either  cane  or 
beet,  under  existing  duty,  from  plants  containing  less  than  16  per 
cent  sugar,  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  production  of  sugar  from 
sugar  cane,  but  from  plants  containing  above  17  per  cent  sugar  the 
cost  of  production  favors  the  sugar  beet.  This  advantage,  however, 
is  lost  to  the  manufacturer  of  beet  sugar  for  the  reason  that  it  must 
include  the  profits  to  the  farmer.  The  producer  of  sugar  cane  has 
anotiier  advantage  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  much  less  Tabor  to  pro- 
duce sugar  cane  than  it  does  to  grow  sugar  beets,  and  it  is  easily 
within  me.  resources  of  a  cane  factory  to  grow  and  harvest  its  own 
sugar  cane.  But  with  a  beet  factory  the  requirements  in  the  way  of 
intensive  cultivation,  labor,  implements,  and  cost  is  so  great  as  to 
make  it  too  unwieldly  and  impractical  for  t^e  beet-sugar  factory  to 
grow  its  own  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  from  ten 
modem  and  well-located  factories  in  tiie  United  States,  and  is  offered 
in  corroboration  of  Table  IV : 

Tabu  Y^—Ooat  of  making  Iteet  augar  in  seven  repretentattve  faotories. 


Per  cent 
sagn. 

14.68 
14.  KO 
15.05 
16. 1U 
16.49 

14.78 


Purity. 


82.8 
83.6 
»t.5 
82.1 

83.9 
HI. 4 


82.9 


Cost 


Per  ton 
beeU. 


8.30 

8,  ■•■la 

s.m 

9.096 
8.493 
9.0K 
8.3nit 


Per  pound 
untnulated. 


8. 461 
8.[iR3 
3.630 
3.650 
8.682 
8.674 
4.890 


8.782 
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From  a  ntiidy  of  Tables  IT,  ITT,  TV,  and  V,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
quality  of  either  cane  or  beet  makea  sn  enormous  difference  in  tiM 
coKt  of  production  of  sufpir.  The  beet  grower  by  modem  methods 
and  intensive  cuItirAtion  has  reached  nearly  the  maximum  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  that  plant,  while  the  cane-growa>,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  impro%*ed  his  methods  for  generations,  it  being 
quite  easy  for  him  to  increase  both  the  yield  in  tons  and  sugar  per- 
centage by  improving  his  methods  in  both  field  and  factory. 

The  development  of  the  Cut)an  sugar  industry  is  a  questitm  of  fiw«iv#t 
and  improirement  of  methods  and  not  one  of  a  preferential  tariff. 

I  lay  particular  stress  on  the  cost  of  production  and  re&ung  of 
Cuban  cane  sugar  as  compared  with  that  of  production  of  dcunestic 
hevt  -sugar,  for  the  reason  that  Cuba  is  our  principal  source  of  supply 
and  the  greatest  competitor  of  the  American  mancet  It  is  the  coun- 
try that  the  producer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  most  to  fear. 

The  cane  sugar  industry  may  be  readily  extended  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  to  produce  more  than  the  entire  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  island  is 
now  under  cultivation.  The  cane  industry  will  continue  to  expand 
rapidly  un<ler  the  present  tariff.  Cuba  is  in  a  positi<m  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  while  the  d(Hnestic  grower  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  requires  protection  in  the  home  market. 

The  price  of  sugar  is  made  in  Magdeburg,  Germanv.  The  market 
price  of  OC*^  stigar  on  November  25, 1908,  was  in  Magdeburg  2.7  cents 
per  jKiund.  In  New  York,  not  including  duty,  2.5P2  cents  per  pound, 
which  shows  that  Europe  is  as  favorable  a  market  to-day  for  Cuban 
Biipir  as  is  New  York,  except  for  the  20  per  cent  concession  from  the 
Diiigley  tariff.  It  is  a  questi<m  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  20  iper  cent 
concession  to  the  Cuban  grower.  The  price  of  Cuban  sugar  in  New 
York  should  be  2.929  cents  a  pound  for  96*^  sugar  instead  of  the  pre- 
Tuilin^  price  of  2JA>2  cents  a  pound,  if  the  benefit  of  such  concession 
inures  to  the  Cutian  planter. 

Edw.  F.  Dyer, 
The  Dm  Cohfamt, 
BuUden  of  Sugar  Worm. 


8VGAR  BEETS. 

JOHH  X.  EELSEY,  ADDISON,  MICH.,  IHTXIUTIS  THAT  THEBX  IS 
LITTLE  FEOnr  IN  &AISINQ  SUOAB  BEXTa 

AnnisoK,  Mich.,  November  SI,  1908. 
Chaibman  of  Wats  akd  Means  ComnrTsx, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  *   *   *   I  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  beets  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  eadi  year  I  hsTe  been  trying  to  ma^  up  for 
what  I  Tost  the  j^ear  before. 

This  Tear  I  raised  in  round  numbers  IS}  acres,  on  which  I  made  a 
profit  of  nothing  minus  $2.  The  crop  brought  me  ^04,  and  it  cost  me 
$506,  and  still  am  only  about  30  miles  from  the  Blissfield,  Mich.,  fac- 
tory, where  they  were  marketed. 

Bespectf ully,  yours,  Johx  K.  Kklbct. 
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CUBAN  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO. 

HOV.  8.  V.  KcCAU^  K.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  OEH.  JAMES  H. 
WIUSOH  KEL&TITE  TO  CITBAir  FSODUCTS. 

WnjiiNGTON,  Dei..,  November  SO,  1908, 

Hon.  Sauttel  W.  McCall, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Snt:  Perhaps  you  have  not  foreotten  that  I  commanded  the 
two  middle  departments  of  Cuba,  including  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara,  during  the  first  occupation.  My  official  reports  on  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  those  departments  are  on  file  in  the  proper  offices 
at  Washington.  I  have  since  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  island 
and  tile  poUtical  and  economic  conditions  affecting  its  prosperity. 

A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  which.was 
publi^ed  in  that  journal  August  6,  1908,  and  this  letter  was  i^m- 
mented  upon  quite  &vorabIy  by  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Delaware,  and  southern  newspapers.  In  that  letter  I  favored  a^ur- 
ther^  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  as  theubest 
meav  of  promoting  white  immigration  into  Cuba  and  of  advancing 
the  a«>nomic  prosperity,  succ^  and  tranquillity  of  the  Cuban  peopu 
and  tiie  Cuban  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  has  been 
declared  to  be  "  the  public  law  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  we  must, 
without  compensation  or  reward  of  any  kind^  defend  Cuba,  as  well 
as  other  American  States,  from  foreign  colonization  and  oppression, 
and  under  the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  Cuban  constitution  we  mu^ 
insure  her  a  peaceable  and  stable  republican  government,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  Why  should  we  not  have  our  share  of  the  profit 
Rowing  out  of  the  prosperity  which  we  must  thus  insure  to  that 
island?  We  have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of  two  interven- 
tions in  its  behalf,  and,  having  established  a  second  independi^it 
Cuban  Government,  are  about  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  island 
and  leave  it  to  the  government  of  its  own  people.  But  in  doing  this 
we  have  made  no  dian^  in  the  economic  conditions  prevailiiig  in 
the  idand  sin(%  the  ratification  of  the  Bliss  Treaty,  which  makes  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duty  on  articles  of  Cuban  production.  In 
the  case  of  sugar  this  amounts  to  about  0.34  cents  per  pound  and 
leaves  the  duty  at  about  1.35  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  at 
100  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production  on  the  most-favored  planta- 
tions. 

I  am  unable  to  make  even  an  approximate  statement  of  the  duty 
on  tobacco  and  cigars,  but  I  am  persuaded  from  the  figures  estab- 
lished by  law  ana  the  actual  practice  that  the  duty  is  somewhere 
between  300  and  500  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production. 

In  view  of  the  relations  existing  between  our  country  and  Cuba 
and  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  island,  I  am  sure  the  figures 
in  the  case  of  both  sugar  and  tobacco  are  far  in  excess  of  any  just 
requirements  on  the  part  of  our  Government.  They  are  distinctly  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  take  both  from  Cuban  capital  and  Cuban  labor 
an  excessive  part  of  what  they  should  earn. 

I  need  not  point  out  that,  under  the  competition  of  European  beet 
sugar,  the  price  of  cane  sugar  all  over  the  world  has  been  reduced  to 
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figiiiTfi  that  make  it  almost  inipossible  for  the  most-favored  countries 
to  continue  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  and  in  such  countries  as 
Jamaica  have  driven  the  producers  practically  from  the  field.  Pri- 
marily it  was  this  reduction  which  brought  about  the  revolutions  in 
Cuba.  So  long  as  raw  cane  sugar  brought  5  cents  a  pound  and  up- 
ward in  the  country  of  production,  those  countries  could  pay  the 
heavy  exactions  of  (he  countries  of  which  they  were  coloniesj  but 
when  the  selling  price  passed  below  that  fiffure/revolution  and  inde- 
pendence became  nec^j^ry.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  this 
economic  contest,  but  from  the  time  cane  sugar  was  Aut  out  of  oon- 
tinentill  Europe  bv  the  dominion  of  the  seas  secured  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  victory  o{  Trafalgar  down  to  1895  the  downward  trend  of 
prices  for  sugar  was  marked  by  the  ruin  of  cane-sugar  planters 
throughout  the  world. 

Obviously  the  difficulty  with  Cuba,  which  is  by  far  the  best  sonr- 
growing  countiy  in  the  world,  is  that  with  the  competition  of  odur 
countricH  on  the  one  hand  and  the  high  American  tariff  on  the  other, 
there  is  not  enouch  profit  left  in  the  business  to  properly  reward  capi- 
tal and  pay  the  lalmrers  such  wages  as  will  leave  them  a  surplus  out 
of  whicli  to  pay  for  the  proper  support  and  education  of  their 
children.  Poverty,  as  you  Know,  sureljr  leads  both  to  idleness  and 
ignorance,  for  where  a  man  does  not  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  return 
Jue  to  his  own  industry  he  naturally  leaves  his  children  to  grow  up 
without  education  or  religious  instruction,  and,  whoi  worse  comes  to 
worst,  he  inevitably  takes  to  the  road  or  to  revolution,  rather  than 
continue  at  work  which  can  end  only  in  poverty  and  disappointment. 

If  these  are  correct  generalizations,  what  Cuba  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  free  trade  with  us  in  its  natural  and  manu&ictured 
products,  or,  if  it  can  not  get  this,  such  a  differential  allowance  in 
the  tariff  as  will  serve  as  a  &)unty  upon  her  own  productions  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  countries. 

From  the  first  study  of  the  question  I  have  held  that  Cuba  ^ould 
be  brought  into  our  econcnnic  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial union,  under  which  free  trade  should  exist  between  her  and 
the  United  States  in  natural  and  manufactured  products  subject  to 
an  agreed  tariff  as  between  them  and  other  foreign  nations. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  principal 
effects  of  which  is  to  ^ablish  a  commercial  union  between  the  States 
and  Territories  constituting  the  Federal  Union,  free  trade  is  the 
greatest  blessing.  Without  this  blessing  the  thirteen  original  States 
would  lon^  since  have  fallen  to  pieces  and  the  new  Territories  would 
have  remained  largely  unsettled. 

But  in  addition  to  free  trade  between  the  States  the  Government 
established  under  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  common  defense, 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  and  for  a  uniform  system  of 
post-offices  and  post-roads.  The  other  incidental  advantages  and 
provisions  need  not  be  here  recounted.  Under  the  commercial  union 
which  I  stigf^cst,  Cuba  would  have  free  trade  with  us,  and  in  that 
respect  would  be  just  as  well  off  as  if  s^e  were  annexed.  She  has 
her  own  judiciary,  her  own  police,  her  own  system  of  railways,  and 
already  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  postal  union  with  us.  Under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  defend  her  just  as  completely  as  if  she  were 
already  in  the  Union,  while  under  the  Piatt  amendment  we  give  her 
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lust  what  we  would  be  compelled  to  give  any  other  State  nnder  ami- 
lar  conditions,  an  interposition  of  the  federal  armed  power  to  main- 
tain a  peaceable  and  stable  republican  government.  So  that  for  a 
complete  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  arising  from  our  system  of 
^vernment  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  establish  perpetual 
free  interchange  of  natural  and  manuiactured  products  between  the 
two  countries  under  the  protection  of  a  common  tariff  as  against 
other  countries. 

With  such  an  arrangement  as  this  we  could  well  afford  to  guaran- 
tee the  perpetual  independence  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  established  condition  precedent  that  she  should  never  be 
annexed  to  the  Union  unless  two-thirds  of  her  own  people  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  ours  should  consent  to  annexation. 

Without  some  such  arrangement  as  this  or  without  some  differen- 
tial tariff  arrangement  which  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  Cuban 
products,  poverty,  ill-requited  labor,  economic  confusion,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  Uirmoil  must  continue  in  the  island,  and  these  must  in  turn 
necessitate  intervention  after  int^vention,  followed  at  last  by  annexa- 
tion. 

The  real  remedy  therefore — the  real  solution  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem— is  to  establish  such  economic  relations  as  will  make  the  Cuban 
people  prosperous  and  contented.  So  long  as  unlimited  competition 
exists  between  her  industries  and  those  oi  other  countries,  especially 
between  her  sugar  and  tobacco  and  the  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  of  other 
countries,  and  as  it  must,  grows  more  intense,  so  long  will  the  Cuban 
question  remain  unsolved. 

With  a  free-trade  arrangement  of  the  kind  I  suggest  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  wages  would  at  once  rise,  new  plantations  and 
new  industries  would  be  established,  the  island  would  be  filled  up 
rapidly  with  white  immigrants  from  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
and  business  of  all  sorts  would  naturally  tend  to  become  more  profit- 
able than  office  holding  and  political  agitation. 

The  importance  of  Qiese  changes  will  appear  all  the  greater  when 
it  is  considered  that  although  two  thirds  of  the  Cubiui  people  are 
white  the  other  third  is  colored  and  holds  the  balance  oi  political 
power.  With  the  white  population  rapidly  increasing,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  colored  population  would  correspondingly  di- 
minish. Government  would  become  more  stable,  education  would  be 
disseminated  more  widely,  and  both  peace  and  prosperity  would  be- 
come established  conditions.  The  scale  of  living  would  rise,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  would  expand,  and  as  most  of  the  latter 
would  be  with  the  United  States,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  for  every 
ten  dollars  of  profit  realized  by  Cuban  labor  and  capital  nine  would 
be  expended  for  our  natural  and  manufactured  products  and  our 
profits  would  be  correspondingly  increased,  just  as  they  are  by  the 
business  developments  and  expansion  of  our  respective  States  and 
Territories. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  prove  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  these  coiiclusions,  and  I  know  of  no  man  who  can  better 
supply  it  than  youiself. 

I  recognize  that  tliis  proposition  is  a  radical  one,  but  would  it  not 
be  a  start  in  the  right  direction  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with  Mexico  and 
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Canadaf  Biit  More  pa'^«inf;  to  the  consideratiim  of  our  economic 
relations  with  Mexico  and -Canada  I  wish  to  say  something  more  in. 
regard  to  the  dutv  on  sii^ar. 

With  the  late  f*n'siilent  Harrison^  T  hold  that  no  people  are  good 
enoiifih  fur  annexation  to  the  United  States  that  are  not  good  enougli 
to  receive  all  the  privile;;es  of  American  citizenship.  In  the  case  of 
the  Philippines,  which  are  not  worth  one-fiftieth  as  much  as  Cuba 
to  us.  I  tliink  every  fair-mindeil  American  citizen  would  say  they 
should  receive  the  dosohite  ripht  of  free  trade  with  the  whole  I7nited 
States.  }u<t  as  every  otlier  State  and  Territory  enjoys  that  privilege. 

But  on  the  principle  that  every  economic  question  which  comes  be- 
fore Congress  is  s^'ttled  hv  a  conqii-oinise,  I  suppose  some  duty  will 
still  t>e  e.\:icte<l  fnini  IMiillppine  as  well  as  Cuban  productions,  and  I 
sng<:<->t.  tlierefore.  that  in  fixing  the  sugar  schedule  the  tariff  on  all 
foreii'M-gnnvn  raw  sugar,  whether  of  oeets  or  cane,  should  be  re- 
duci'd  to  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  babied  upon  the  Dutch  standard,  with 
a  corn>s[ Minding  differential  in  favor  or  both  Philippine  and  Cuban 
sugar  and  a  mrn>si>on(ling  duty  on  the  refined  article.  This  would 


portation  to  .Vnierican  pro4litcers,  whethtf  of  cane  or  beets,  and  this 
ought  to  l>e  con><iclcrtHi  enough. 

S>  far  1  have  looked  u^wn  this  question  mainly  from  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  iMiint  of  view,  but  great  as  are  their  claims  and 
great  as  are  the  merits  of  the  contentions  in  their  behalf,  the  claims  of 
the  American  people  are  still,  to  my  mind,  much  more  important. 

Why  sliould  our  85.000.000  American  citizens  pav  any  duty  what- 
ever ui>on  this  prime  article  of  consumption?  Wnife  sugar  was  orig- 
inally considered  as  a  luxury,  it  is  now  justly  re^rded  as  one  of  the 
most  ncrcssan,'  and  valuable  articles  of  food  enjoyed  by  human  be- 
ings. Why  sliould  it  not  be  absolutely  free  to  every  American? 
Why  sliould  not  every  laboring  man  and  woman,  and  every  child  and 
idle*  |M'rs<>n.  as  well  as  every  rich  man,  not  have  his  cup  of  tea  or 
rtifftM'  free  of  all  tax  and  tariff  j  Considered  from  this  point  of  view 
it  may  l>e  well  claimed  that  all  raw  sugar  should  come  in  free,  and  the 
only  fpHxl  argument  against  it  is  that  our  Treasury  needs  the  raveniie. 
Hut  surely  it  is  within  the  capabilities  of  Congress  to  find  some  other 
and  less  oppressive  way  of  raising  the  amount  that  would  disappear 
witli  free  sujrar. 

Of  course  if  a  commercial  union  should  be  established  with  Cuba 
under  a  common  tariff  as  against  other  countries,  the  Cuban  treasury 
would  l>e  deprived  of  the  duties  collected  on  American  products,  and 
this  in  turn  would  make  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Cuban  deficit 
by  an  increase  of  internal  taxation,  but  that,  too,  could  readily  be 
p'rovidcil  for  and  should  in  no  great  degree  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

As  a  Meml)er  of  Congress  from  the  richest  of  the  New  England 
States,  you  can  not  be  indifferent  to  our  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
but  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  for  they  are  well  known  to  you. 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  manager  of  a  New  England  railroad,  I 
made  strong  mijections  to  the  phraseology  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law,  under  which  Canadian  railroads  were  permitted  to  compete  with 
our  interior  rail  lines  in  the  carrying  trade  along  the  Canadian  border. 
I  contended  that  to  permit  the  Canadian  lines  to  participate  freely  in 
"ur  carrying  trade  without  absolute  power  to  regulate  tWn  was,'juirt 


protection  plus  the  cost  of  trans- 
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as  much  of  an  injustice  to  the  American  railroads  as  it  would  have 
been  to  permit  foreign  shipping  to  engage  in  our  coasting  trade.  I 
went  so  lar  as  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  the  Canadian  roatu  from  any 
benefit  in  interstate  commerce  with  the  hope  that  this  exclusion  would 
increase  the  probability  of  Canadian  annexation.  But  I  have  since 
changed  my  mind,  for  the  reason  that  the  participation  of  the  Cana- 
dian roads  in  our  commerce  seems  to  have  wrought  no  perceptible 
injury  to  our  carrying  trade.  Meanwhile  the  federation  of  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  and  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  the 
mother  country  appears  to  have  drawn  the  Dominion  closer  to  the 
mother  country  and  to  have  correspondingly  diminished  the  tendency 
to  either  a  political  or  (»}mmercial  union  with  the  American  Bepublic. 
While  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  alleges  that  coalition  through  an  inter- 
change of  population  and  of  trade  is  quietly  ^ing  on  and  may  ulti- 
mately solve  the  problem,  might  it  not  be  wise  ror  us  to  use  every 
honorable  effort  to  bring  about  a  commercial  union  with  Canada 
under  the  same  or  similar  conditions  as  those  proposed  for'Cuba  and 
Mexico?  Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  good  business  for  us,  inasmuch 
as  such  a  union  would  greatly  increase  our  commerce  and  strengthen 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  Canadian  peopled  They  might  reject 
our  |)roposition  at  first,  because  they  have  become  greatly  attached  to 
the  idea.of  participating  in  an  imperial  British  Government,  although 
as  yet  no  practicable  basis  has  been  found  for  such  participation. 
But  even  if  they  did  reject  our  proposition,  would  it  not  De  farsighted 
for  us,  after  arranging  for  the  largest  possible  free  list  into  Canada, 
to  say  we  will  let  the  rest  of  your  natural  and  manufactured  products 
into  the  United  States  absolutely  free  of  duty?  Would  not  such  a 
measure  as  this  tend  powerfully  to  help  on  the  coalition  and  ultimately 
bring  about  absolute  free  trade  between  the  American  and  Canadian 

The  case  of  Mexico  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  either 

Cuba  or  Canada,  and  yet  it  might  be  easier  of  solution  than  either  of 
the  others.  It  offers  a  promising  field  for  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial exploitation. 

The  question  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  neighboring 
countries  and  islands  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  more  promising  epoch  has  been  i)resented  for  many  years 
for  starting  the  preliminary  work  and  laying  down  the  true  princi- 
ples upon  which  an  agreement  should  be  reached.  I  am  equally  sure 
tliat  you  will  give  all  the  resources  of  your  mind  and  influence  to  the 
consideration  of  the  questions  herein  so  briefly  and  so  inadequately 
touched  upon. 

I  might  enlarge  upon  the  economic  as  well  as  upon  the  political 
advantages  of  an  American  commercial  union  and  its  gradual  exten- 
sion to  tne  states  of  Central  and  South  America.  I  might  point  out 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  union  under  the  exceptional  conditions  which 
prevail  between  the  American  States  and  the  neighboring  countries 
in  spite  of  the  favored-nations  clause  of  our  treaties.  I  might  con- 
sider more  fully  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
contrast  with  its  political  aspects.  I  might  point  out  the  growing 
jealousy  of  the  European  governments  against  our  progress  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  as  well  as  against  our  increasing  diplo- 
matic and  political  iiifiuence  in  international  affairs.   And,  finally, 
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I  Riifffat  oonsicler  whether  we  could  properlr  finance  the  business 
projects  and  oiterprises  which  would  naturally  come  to  as  from  die 
other  memliers  of  a  oommercial  union  such  as  I  have  indicated,  bat 
any  adequate  fltctcment  of  tbene  qnestions  would  extend  m^  letter  to 
an  unreasonable  lenflrth.  Besides,  the  discussion  of  details  is  more  or 
lew  premature  at  tnis  atace  of  the  investigation.  Yon  will,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  fir-reacliing  character  of  the  underlying  idea  of 
(his  letter  and  will  doubtless  look  at  it  from  every  point  ot  riew  be- 
fore making  up  your  mind  as  to  its  feasibility. 

>Vhatever  mav  be  your  own  conclusions,  may  I  not  express  the 
hone,  u  one  of  tne  unnumbered  mass  of  consumers  who  can  not  come 
befoTB  the  committee  of  which  you  are  a  monber,  that  Congress 
will  not  only  make  a  material  reduction  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
Dchedulefl,  but  lay  the  foundation  for  much  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions than  have  yet  existed  between  us  and  our  near-by  neighbors! 

You  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  ^tter  that 
you  think  proper. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Jambs  H.  WnMM. 


MOIiASSES. 
[Paracrapta  209.] 

8TATE1CEHT  0?  E.  C.  CHBISTIAHSEn,  OF  HEW  TO&E  CITT,  ZH 
f  AVOB  0?  A  BEDUCnOH  Dl  THE  B17TT  OH  KOLASSES. 

Monday,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Chkistianben.  My  name  is  H.  C.  Christiansen.  I  am  repre- 
eenting  H.  L.  Ilobart  A  Co.,  of  New  York.  I  shall  detain  you  but  a 
moment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  come  here  representing  any  sugar  interests. 
'We  are  importers  of  foreign  molasses  and  also  dealers  in  domestic 
molasses.  In  olden  days  imported  molasses  was  sold  on  a  basis  of  50° 
polarization,  and  most  molasses  tested  from  SO"  to  56°.  In  those 
<lays  molasses  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  was  boiled  here,  and 
(he  sujiar  boilers  made  sugar  from  it,  leaving  a  residue  of  blackstrap. 
The  schedule  of  import  duties  was  fixed,  in  the  past,  somewhat  to 
conform  to  the  sugar  duties;  and  even  the  present  tariff  bill  for 
molasses  schedule  is  figured  somewhat  on  the  sugar  basis.  With  the 
improved  methods  of  making  sugar,  the  sugar  producers  take  out 
every  poRsii>Ie  pound  of  sugar  they  can  get,  so  tnat  the  boiling  in- 
dustry in  this  country  does  not  get  50°  test  boiling  molasses.  Tlie 
bulk  of  the  molasses  as  made  by  the  present  large  factories  in  all  the 
West  Indian  islands  contains  a  very  low  percentage  of  sugar,  and  they 
can  eet  practically  no  more  su^r  out  of  it 

Mnltisscs  imported  is  also  us(3  for  table  and  grocery  purposes,  but 
the  bulk  of  molasses  impcM^ed  at  the  presHit  time  is  of  such  an  in- 
ferior quality  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  the  table.  The  old  sugar 
scheduler  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  molasses  was  to  be  used  for  sugar 
boiling  and  table  purposes;  but  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions 
most  of  the  molasses  that  comes  here  now  is  of  such  low  test  and 
value  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  anything  but  manufacturing  pur- 
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poses ;  and  it  is  really  considered  to-day  as  bein^  a  raw  material,  being 
used  extensively  for  horse  and  cattle  feeding,  in  the  manufacture  of 
castings,  not  only  for  iron,  but  for  electrical  purposes:  also  in  the 
manu&cture  of  vin^ar  and  yeast;  and  but  a  very  small  percentaae 
of  the  molasses  imported  here  is  of  high  enough  test  for  actual  taUe 
consumption. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  sufficient  molasses  to  supply  all 
of  these  demands,  so  that  last  year  about  25,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  were  imported^most  of  which  molasses  was  of  low  quality ; 
and,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Yearbook,  the 
average  value  of  all  the  molasses  per  gallon  was  eoual  to  3}  cents. 
The  present  schedule  calls  for  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  fcnr  molasses 
testing  over  fi6° ;  3  oeQts  per  ^Uon  for  hiolass^  testing  between  40° 
and  56° ;  and  for  molasses  testing  under  40°,  20  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b. 
value.  As  the  molasses  testing  under  40°  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  extensively  by  the  farmers  in  the  preparation  of 
molasses  feeds,  as  well  as  m  its  natural  state,  by  mixing  with  chopped 
hay  and  other  n^in,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  raw  material  and 
should  come  in  free  of  duty;  but  if  a  duty  is  considered  necessary,  it 
should  be  a  specific  duty  and  not  ad  valorem.  The  average  rate  of 
duty  on  molasses  imported  last  year  (that  is,  all  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  testing  under  40°)  was  a  trifle  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  gallon ;  so  that  if  a  specific  duty  is  established,  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  one-half  cent  per  ^llon  should  be  sufficient. 

Molasses  testing  over  40° — say  up  to  50° — ^would  give  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  producers  of  molasses  in  this  country  at  a  maximum 
rate  of  1^  cents  a  gallon,  and  molasses  50°  to  56°  at  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  molasses  over  56°  at  3  cents  per  gallon.  As  the  entire  crop 
of  domestic  cane  and  beet  molasses  is  all  consumed,  and  we  have  to 
import  molasses  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  producers.  New 
uses  are  being  found  for  molasses  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  the  bulk  of  low-test  molasses  has  been  used  for  cattle-feed- 
ing purposes,  in  addition  to  which  experiments  have  been  mnde  in  the 
making  of  roads;  and  various  other  industries  might  be  established  if 
the  duty  on  molasses  was  reduced  to  a  basis  of  rates  not  to  exceed 
those  stated  above. 

Mr.  Undbrwoc».  You  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
molasses,  tlienf 

Mr.  Ghbishansbn.  I  am  in  favor,  if  not  a  reduction,  of  making  a 
specific  duty  on  the  low-grade  molasses  testing  under  40.  At  present 
it  is  in  the  schedule  at  20  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b.  value.  The  f.  o.  b. 
value  is  very  hard  to  keep  uniform. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  How  would  that  affect  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  The  revenue  would  be  exactly  the  same — half 
a  cent  a  gallon.  The  present  rate  of  duty  that  is,  paid  on  the  low- 
grade  molasses  testing  under  40  figures  about  forty-eight  one-hun- 
aredths  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  figuring  t^e  in-bond  price  or  f.  o.  b. 
price  at  about  3  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  most  of  the  molasses  that  oomes  into  this 
country  imported  from? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  From  Cuba  and  Porto  Bice. 
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HAPLE  SUGAB. 
[Piniccmpb  210:] 

HOH.  wmiAX  ?.  muaroEAic.  sejatob^  mas  letter  of 

C.  B.  WELCH,  OF  KUTLUri),  TT.,  ASKDIO  FOB  EETEHTZOV  OF 
FBESEBT  Dim  OH  KAPLE  SUOAB. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  November  B8, 1908, 

Hon.  WlIXtAM  P.  DiLUNORAM, 

Montpelu-r,  Vt. 

Deak  Sknatok:  Your  kind  favor  of  the  27th  is  received. 

We  wrote  to  Congressman  Foster  and  Plumley  and  to  Senator 
Pai^  the  same  time  we  did  to  you,  in  substance  the  same. 

Your  suffgestion  to  have  a  meeting  immediately  of  those  inter* 
ested  who  have  a  special  knowledge  oi  the  conditions  of  the  maple- 
Kusar  industnr  is  a  proper  one. 

I  noticed  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  in  session  at 
Washin^un  and  wondered  whether  anyone  was  looking  after  the 
maple  sugar  and  sirup  interests. 

The  facts  are  as  stated  in  my  last  letter.  If  the  duty  is  reduced, 
Vermont  will  lose  all  the  benent  which  had  been  hoped  would  come 
to  the  industry  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  pure-food 
laws — 

First.  Because  a  lower  duty  will  discourage  the  maker  from  mak- 
ing more,  berau^e  the  competition  from  Canada  will  lower  the  price. 
In  fare  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  crop  made  the  last  two  sea- 
sons and  the  price  was  much  lower,  there  is  still  more  maple  sugar  in 
Vermont  t<»-<i8y  than  there  ever  was  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Second.  There  are  not  one-quarter  of  the  maple  trees  tapped  in  Ver- 
mont that  would  be  if  the  market  for  the  genuine  article  was  better 
and  the  competition  from  the  imported  article  was  eliminated,  and 
also,  provided  the  pure-food  laws  were  more  ngidly  enforced. 

Third.  The  Canadian  production  can  be  increased  many  timf»  more 
tliiin  can  |>os>.il)|y  l»e  made  in  the  I'nited  States.  If  the  duty  is  low- 
ere<K  it  will  increase  the  importation  considerable  and  stimulate  the 
production  of  this  article  in  Canada.  If  we  stimulate  the  production 
in  Canada,  it  will  necessarily  discourage  the  production  in  the  United 

Fourth.  The  importation  of  maple  sugar  into  the  United  States  is 
quite  a  Urge  item.  (See  U.  S.  Reports.)  The  fact  that  it  is  im- 
pt>rte<l  in  lar^  quantities  is  evidence  the  duty  is  too  low.  Most  every 
lot  imnortpil  is  m  carloads;  very  little,  indeed,  in  leas  than  carload 
lots.  We  know  of  one  maple-sirup  maker  in  the  West  who  imported 
40  carloads  during  the  season  of  1905,  all  of  which  was  made  into 
adulterated  maple  sirup.  This  Canadian  maple  sugar  is  sold  to  the 
larL^e  dealers  in  all  of  tne  Inrge  business  centers  in  tne  United  States. 

AVe  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  this  address  to  the  Ways  and 
Me;ins  Committee  in  time  to  be  ox  actual  benefit. 

IWIow  we  give  you  the  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  annually 
in  Canada,  taken  from  the  Canadian  census  report  of  1901  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada: 
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Maple  MUf/ar,  total.  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Pounds. 

1881     20,556,049 

1891     25,088,274 

1001   -  17,804.049 

Total  poun48,  hp  Provinces. 


Year. 

Qoebec. 

Ontario.  bruns- 
;  wick. 

BootU. 

Prince 
Edwanl 
Island. 

im  

Poiindt. 

18.87&.;iSI 
18,fiei,8Dl 

n>undj.  1  Pounds. 
4,108.706  1  i53,1» 
6,6tt,n8  340,781 
8,913,640  j  207,460 

Pound*. 

m.w 

112.496 

Pound*. 
26.998 

7,eH 

1,0B8 

16D]  
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There  are  58,313  maple-sugar  orchards  in  operation  in  all  of 
Canada;  40,432  are  located  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  17,179  in 
Ontario,  the  balance  scattering. 

Total  poHiidn.  by  Sitalcn. 
[United  flIntM  Cetutu  RepfHt.] 


Vermont: 

1^90  

\<m  

Oblo: 

1890  

1900  

FennsylTanla: 


1890  

1900  

West  Virginia: 

1890  

1900  


Sugar. 

Simp. 

Sugar. 

Sirup. 

PvKnd». 

GalUmt. 

New  York: 

Ptiundt. 

OaUont. 

14,l.i3,927 

LI^.IIOO 

10.  Ittt,  678 

4.17.668 

J,  479,  MO 

lco.ni8 

413,169 

New  HampHhire: 

], 676, 662 

727.142 

IN'JO  

2, 121,515 

81.997 

613,990 

023,510 

441,870 

41.&t«8 

Mlchitran: 

1,651,163 

iH.eso 

1890  

1,641.402 

197,778 

1.429,540 

1«I,W7 

802,716 

83,997 

Maine: 

51,^,  (i74 

i«90  

ri.«i« 

192.990 

37. 174 

1900  

6.600 

41.668 

177,724 

w,m  i 

140,  .'iSO 

14.874 

Balance  uraitertng. 


arand  total  for  the  United  States. 


Mnple 
sngar. 

Maple 
sirup. 

Foundg. 
S8,KiS,eS8 
n,228.77U 

8,aw,8n 

8,0GI1,«1 

Yours,  truly, 


C.  B.  Welch, 
For  Maple  Tree  Sugar  Company  of  Vermont, 


GLUCOSE. 

[Paragraph  210.1 

HOH.  0.  Kt^STERMANK,  U.  C,  FILES  CIBCTTLAR  LETTEB  ISSUES 
BY  CHARLES  HORKINQSTAR  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Gentlemen:  In  our  endeavor  to  introduce  R  &  W  potato  sirup  or 
glucose  to  the  confectioners  of  this  country,  we^are  th|i^^^^^  the 
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**  profit  (t)  sluriiig  oontnci**  of  the  Corn  Products  Befining  Com- 
pany. 

Tnere  sre  many  omfectioners  who  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
our  nroduct  and  who  contend  tliuat  RAW  glucase  wiU  do  work  which 
nvitlier  cane  sugnr  nor  com  glucose  can  do,  but  who,  because  of  tliis 
no-called  pnrfil-aharing  contract,**  are  deprived  the  use  of  B  A  V! 
gl  I  Irene. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  feel  that  they  have  a  perfect  ri^t  to 
buy  and  use  R  &  W  glucose,  as  this  product  is  in  every  way  unique 
and  a  desideratum  in  their  industry. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  many  of  the  confectioners  are  afraid  of 
this  contract,  being  under  the  impression  that  in  buying  RAW 
glucose  they  are  forfeiting  their  rebate  rights. 

The  Corn  Products  Remiing  Company,  which  has  become  a  yirtual 
monopoly,  controlling  over  76  per  cent  of  the  combined  com  starch 
and  com  glucoee  of  this  countiy,  and  dictating  to  those  not  directly 
under  their  ownership,  has  put  under  vassalage  the  consumers  of  this 
lupDosedly  free  country. 

Snould  the  greatest  innovation  in  starch  chonistiy  be  put  before 
the  confectioners  and  other  consumers,  sudi  innovation  would  &il  of 
intrmhiction  and  use  because  of  the  dictatorial  position  assumed  by 
the  Starch  tnist. 

There  is  nothing  more  un-American  than  the  relation  of  the  Staivh 
tnist  to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

We  foel  that  it  is  our  just  right  as  American  citizens  to  compete 
with  each  and  every  individual  or  corporation.  Wc  are  denied  this 
privilejge  of  competing,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  measure  in  restraint  nf 
trade  it  is  this  selfsame  so-called  ^  profit-sharing  contract "  of  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company. 

We  believe  that  on  careful  analysis  the  consumer  will  discover  tliat 
he  alone  has  been  paying  unto  himself  the  promised  rebate. 

This  rebate,  or  rather  said  "  bait,**  is  collectible  only  after  a  term 
of  almost  two  years,  and  in  all  that  space  of  time  the  consumer  has 
denied  himself  the  privileges  of  consulting  outside  offers  and  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  name  or  justice  we  beg  you  to  repudiate  this  un- 
wholesome and  un-American  contract  and  come  into  the  markets  as 
irve  men,  beholden  to  no  one.  The  more  independent  the  consumer 
will  lKH^>me,  the  more  tlependent  will  the  Starch  trust  become.  Re- 
biite  or  no  rehnte.  the  trust  will  be  glad  to  find  a  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts and  will  feel  much  more  inclined  to  meet  competition  in  a  fair 
spirit  tlian  draw  down  upon  it5%If  the  ignominy  of  public  disapproval. 

We  are  p\ad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  there  are  many  confectioners 
who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  contract  and  have  disdained  to  bind 
themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  indei>endent 
pitrchnsi'  in  opiMi  market,  and  we  feel  that  in  the  end  they  will  fnre 
much  iM'tter  than  those  who  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  fnr- 
reniovcfl  mess  nf  iMittiige. 

RvSllOctfuliy,  ClIAS.  MORNIMOSTAB  &  Co., 

Sa  Park  Flaee,  New  York. 
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CONFECTIONERY. 

[Paragrapb  212.] 

HEMOSIAL  OF  ITAUAH  CHAKBEB  OF  COHMEBCE  OF  KEW  TOHK 
FOB  REDUCTION  OF  DUTT  OH  CERTAIN  COHFECTIONERT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1908. 

GOUMITTSB  ON  WaTB  AND  AIeAKS, 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Gkntlemen  :  This  chamber  recommends  the  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  50  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ( I>ar.  212)  on  c<mfec- 
tionery  valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound  wnich  is  not  mannfac- 
tured  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  does  not  compete  with  any 
domestic  production.  Such  is,  for  instance,  "torrone,"  an  Italian 
specialty  of  nougat,  made  of  sugar,  almonds,  white  of  eggs,  and 
honey,  all  materials  which  are  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  the 
country  where  this  article  is  produced.  Such  specialties,  owing  to 
climate  or  the  secret  formula  of  manufacture,  are  not  produced  in 
this  country,  or  can  not  be  produced  with  the  characters  required  by 
the  consumers  of  such  articles,  and  to  impose  a  burden  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  their  importation  is  to  put  them,  by  the  consequent  in- 
crease  of  cost,  bevond  the  reach  of  classes  which  would  otherwise  be 
consumers,  and  tnus  deprives  the  revenue  of  an  income  that  would, 
with  a  lower  rate,  be  available  through  increased  demand. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

E.  Mabiani,  Vice- President f 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


THE  aEOROE  CLOSE  COMPANY,  GAMBBIDOE.  MASS.,  UANTTFAC- 
TITRINa  CONFECTIONERS,  ASKS  TO  HAVE  THE  PRESENT  DUTY 
OH  OOHFEOnOHERY  RETAINED. 

Cahbridge,  Mass.,  Dectmber  8, 1908, 

Hon.  Samttel  W.  McCall, 

AVaahingtoi^  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend:  I  take  the  liberty  to  drop  you  a  few  lines,  and  X 
hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  beforehand^  for  I  know  how  bothered 
and  bored  yon  must  be  with  the  perplexities  of  tariff  revision.  So  I 
um  going  to  make  my  letter  just  as  sliort  as  I  can  and  boil  my  story 
down.  The  facts  are  most  of  the  leading  confectioners  throughout 
the  entire  country  do  not  wish  to  have  any  change  made,  if  p(^ible, 
with  sugar;  but  if  by  chance  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  tnrili 
on  sugar,  we  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  only  in 
proportion  with  the  tariff  that  now  exists. 

If  confectionery,  commonly  known  as  "  candy,"  should  be  absolutely 
free,  it  would  mean  a  tremendous  injury  to  the  business  in  the  United 
States.  Here  let  me  say  that  a  careful  canvass  has  been  made  by  the 

E roper  official  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association.  The  mem- 
ers  of  the  aforesaid  association  consist  of  all  the  leading  confec- 
tioners of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  canvass  is  they  are  almost 
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t  unit  on  this  question.  So  you  see  I  am  speaking  for  the  con- 
fr(*tioners  of  the  country. 

I  Mii>iMK«  it  is  safe  to  Miy  that  we  pay  our  help  about  three  times 
as  much  as  they  pay  in  Germany.  France^  or  England. 

You  know  the  sitory  as  well  and  much  better  than  I  do.  We  should 
\k  hdppy  on  this  question  if  it  is  let  alone.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
fuflicieiit. 

AVi^hinf;  you  and  yours  a  happy  Christmas,  I  ronain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 


THE  VATIOVAI  COMFECTIOWEBS*  AB80CIATI0H,  81.  LOITIS,  KO., 
WISHES  PKESENT  BUTIBS  UKDISTTTKBED. 


Hon.  ScRENO  £.  Payne, 

Chairman  Waus  and  Means  Committee^ 

Uoutte  of  lieprfwutatii^t^  ^S' asktngton^  D.  <7. 

Deak  Sib:  I  submit  this  brief  in  the  name  of  the  National  Confeo 
tiniuTs"  A>sooiBti<m  of  the  United  States. 

The  meniU'iship  of  said  iissociation  comprises  335  manufacturing 
ronfit'tioners  located  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Uniti^ 
KtHles  and  187  allied  industries. 

Tliiit  your  honorable  committee  mip:ht  know  the  riews  and  wishes 
not  uf  iiidividuiil  nianufncturers,  but  of  an  indu^ry,  I  solicited  of  each 
m(Mul>er  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  on  confectionery  and  the  tariff  on  the  materials 
of  which  same  is  made. 

Tlic  ^reat  majority  are  in  favor  of  making  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing tariff  conditions  governing  confectionery,  the  present  regulation 
IxMii^;  ns  set  forth  in  Schedule  £,  paragraph  212,  in  act  of  July  24, 
1M>T,  as  follows: 

211!.  Rnpnr  rnafly  otid  all  confectionery  not  qieclally  prorlded  for  la  this  act, 
vnliiifl  lit  tIfttH'ii  ct>nt8  i>er  |>t>und  or  less,  and  od  sugars  after  being  refined, 
nlK'i)  tlii(-liire<l.  colored,  or  In  any  way  adultemted,  four  cents  per  ponnd  and 
t)fi(-t'i)  |>er  oeiiMiiu  nd  valorem:  value<1  at  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
tirty  ixT  cfiitiitu  nd  valorem.  Tbe  weieht  and  tlie  value  of  tbe  Immediate  cov- 
i>riii;:'>.  oiliiT  lliiiii  llie  outer  imc-klng  cane  or  other  roverlog,  sliall  be  Included  In 
the  (liitliilile  welgbt  and  tbe  valae  of  tbe  mercbaodise. 

The  p!ovisi<m,  however,  is  made  that  if  your  honorable  committee 
dt'cidi's  to  rectmiinend  reductions  of  consequence  in  the  tariff  on 
niaierials  of  which  confectionery  is  made,  that  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  the  tariff  on  confectionery  will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  nianufiicturers  of  confectionery  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  princijial  ingredients  of  which  confectionery  is  made  are,  in 
respect  to  their  importance,  as  follows — the  numbers  opposite  each 
name  indicating  the  paragraph  number  in  the  present  existing  tariff 
on  imports  into  the  United  States: 

201),  sugar;  281-2S2,  chocolate  and  cocoa  butter;  210,  glucose  or  com 
simp;  2()!)-272.  nuts;  2(i2-208.  fruits;  268.  fruits  (preserved,  etc); 
285,  starch:  'JO.  licorice;  23.  gelatin;  41,  peppermint  oil;  210,  maple 
sugar  and  sirup;  3,  essential  oils. 
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Having  carefully  reviewed  the  hearings  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  the  above-stated  articles  and 
items,  I  feel  we  can  add  little  of  value  to  the  information  submitted 
by  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

So  far  as  the  present  duty  on  confectionery  is  concerned,  it  offers 
no  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  by  which 
their  profits  may  be  made  abnormal. 

The  average  net  profit  of  the  average  large  manufacturing  con- 
fectioner is  m>m  2^  to  5  per  cent. 

As  the  government  records  of  imports  show,  confectionery,  to  some 
extent,  is  now  being  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  labor  in  producing  confectionerjr  in  foreign  countries. 

The  cheapest  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $3.50 
per  week  to  $6  per  week,  against  $1.50  per  week  to  $2.60  per  week 
in  England. 

The  average  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $10  per 
week  to  $15  per  week,  against  $5  per  week  to  $10  per  week  in  Eng- 
land. 

So  far  as  the  mechanical  equipment  of  confectionery  factories  is 
concerned,  the  United  States  is  on  a  parity  with  foreign  countries. 

In  establishing  a  tariff  on  confectionery,  there  should  also  be  tak^ 
into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  competition  with  Canada,  which 
country,  so  far  as  its  cost  of  production  is  concerned,  is  able  to  com- 
pete on  a  lower  cost  basis  with  the  United  States,  allowing  the  same 
basis  of  cosAs  for  raw  materials. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Confectioners'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
V.  L,  Price,  Chairman  Exemdive  Committee. 
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